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DATELESS  BARGAIN'. 

By  C.  L,  PLKKTS, 
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CHAFrER    L 

"  Lock  the  door,  Mab,  then  we  can  begin 
to   turn  things   upside  down   in  comfort* 
^  Now  what  room  in  tho  house  is  most  un- 
like a  study  \  " 

**  Ib  it  a  conundrum,"  laughed  Mab ;  **  or 

do  you  wish  for  a  straightforward  answer '? 

\  It  wanta  thinking  over     A  house  keeper' a 

room,  perh&ps,  or  a  kitchen- 


But  here  all  likeness  ended ;  for  the 
truth  must  be  told,  Joyce  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  girU  the  county  could  boast 
of»  while  Mab  stood  close  upon  the  border 
of  pkinnesa*  Joyce's  complexion  was  that 
of  a  brilliant  brnnette,  while  Mab  was 
unmistakably  sallow.  Joyce  had  the 
straighteat  and  prettiest  of  Grecian  noses, 
and  a  small  mouth  all  dimples  and  curves ; 
Mab*d  nose  was  somewhat  aquiline,  her 
mouth  wide  and  innocent  of  dimples  and 
curves.  Joyce's  general  expression  was 
one  of  buoyant  happiness;  Mab,  as  a 
rale,  wore  so  deep  a  look  of  intellectual 
thought  as  to   amount    almost  to  melan- 


'*  Oh,  what  unrefined  notions  you  have  1 ,         _ 

If  J  on  had  asked  me  I  should  have  said  a  \  choly^   or,    to   speak   exactly,  of   anxious 

lady's  boudoir.     You  get  your  inspiration    apprehension. 

from    your    brown    holland    sleeves   and 

apron.      Look   at  yourself   in   the   glass. 

What  a  splendid  housemaid  was  lost  in 
I  you  1" 

These  two  young  people  gosnpping  so 

gaily   on    a    bright    May  morniug    were 
[  Mabel  and  Joscelyn  Shenstone,  only  chil- 
dren   of   Irving    Shenstone,    one  of    tho 

largest  landowners  in  the  county  of  Glou- 

csaterehire.     He  was   expected   home   on 

this  day  from  a  ten  days*  visit  to  London, 
'  and  his  daughters  were  preparing  a  wel- 
\  come  for  him  in  his  sanctum  by  turning 

things  generally  upside  down 


"We  want  to  leave  the  mark  of  our .  she  began  musingly. 


it  was  characteristic  of  these  sisters 
that  while  Mab  was  attired  in  the 
neatest  of  black  gowns,  which  she  had 
furthermore  essayed  to  protect  from  dust 
by  a  hoUand  apron  and  housemaid's  sleeves, 
Joyce's  sole  preparation  for  her  morning's 
mimic  housewifery  had  been  to  pin  back 
her  pretty  cambric  skirt  into  one  graceful 
fold  behmd,  thereby  diselosing  in  front  her 
dainty  slippers  and  sltnder  ankles. 

Mab  took  a  long^  steady  look  at  herself 
in  the  mirror.  '*  I  think  I  must  be  a  born 
housemaid  ;  I  always  feel  so  thoroughly  at 
home  with  a  duBting  brush  in  my  hand," 


presence  in  the  room/'  Joscelyn  had  in 
formed  her  mother  over  the   breakfast- 
table  that  morning,  "  so  that  when  he  sits 
down    and 


Bub  Joyce  was  not  at  all  in  a  mood  lor 
either  musing  or  attitudiniBiug  that  morn- 
ing. ''Well  then,  begin  and  use  it,  my 
kicks  off  his  boots — as  he  |  dear,  as  if  you  wore  '  to  the  manner 
always  does  in  his  study— he  will  say,  |  born/ '^  she  replied  laughingly,  giving  Mab 
'  Mab'did  that  I'll  swear,  and  Joyce  made  j  a  little  push  in  the  direction  of  the 
that  other  lovely  arrangement.'  "  |  writing-table,  which  stood  at  right  angles 

These  sisters^  in  appearance,  were  like    to  the  glass.      **  Yon  set  to  work  on  the 
and  unlike  each  other  as  only  sisters  can   ink-bottles;    empty  thena  everyone— you 


fbe.     They  were  tall,   slender  girls,  with 
well-shaped  heads,    a  profusion   ol   dark 
J  brown    hair,   and  large    hazel  grey   eyes. 


know  Fm  goiog  to  turn  them  all  into 
tlower- vases— while  I  attack  the  book- 
shelves/' 
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Mab  made  a  little  demur.  ''  It  doesn't 
seem  the  right  thiog  to  do  with  ink- 
bottles,  and  where — where  shall  I  throw 
the  ink)" 

"  Oh,  yon  want  so  much  telling  1  You 
a  housemaid,  indeed  I  Why,  out  of  the 
window  of  course ;  never  mind  about  the 
flowers  underneath.  Now  a  clever  maid 
would  have  jumped  at  that  idea  before  I 
could  have  spokea" 

Mab  made  another  demur,  muttering 
somethiog  to  the  effect  "that  it  wasn't 
exactly  the  sort  of  work  a  housemaid 
would  have  given  to  her."  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  little  demur,  for  although 
Joyce  was  nearly  two  years  younger  than 
Mab,  she  invariably  acted  the  elder  sister, 
and  Mab  was,  so  to  speak,  completely 
"  under  her  thumb." 

So  splash,  splash,  went  bottle  after 
bottle  of  ink  from  the  window  on  the 
flower-bed  beneath. 

"It  will  dye  those  pansies  a  magnificent 
blue-black,"  laughed  Joyce,  hard  at  work 
at  her  bookshelves.  "  Old  Donovan  will 
throw  up  bis  hands  in  admiration  when 
he  comes  round  next  with  his  wateriog- 
pot  Look  here,  Mab,  here's  a  whole  row 
of  books  on  farming,  cattle-rearing,  and 
such  like  nonsense.  Shall  I  turn  them  all 
the  wrong  way — upside  down,  that  is — or 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall ) " 

'*  I  think  you  might  let  the  books  alone, 
Joyce." 

"Good  gracious  I  What  fori  Why, 
books  are  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of 
in  a  study.  If  I  let  the  books  alone,  what 
may  I  touch  t  Ah,  I've  an  idea !  I'll 
rummage  about  for  some  poetiy  books; 
there  are  sure  to  be  a  lot  behind  some- 
where, or  on  the  upper  shelves,  and  I'll 
push  back  all  the  dreadfully  useful  books 
and  put  all  the  poetry  in  front.  Now 
won't  that  be  splendid  t  Oh,  good  gracious, 
good  gracious  1 "  This  in  an  utterly  sur- 
prised tone.  "  Here  are  heaps  upon  heaps 
of  poeti^  books  I  Why,  there's  Shelley, 
Keats,  Coleridge,  Shakespeare  1  Oh,  no 
end  of  SbiJLespeare ;  a  dozen  volumes  at 
least  Who  would  have  thought  that 
.  father  had  ever  in  his  whole  life  been  an 
admirer  of  the  poets  f  These  books  have 
every  one  of  them  his  name  on  the  fly-leaf 
in  hu  own  writing  I " 

Mab  left  her  writing-table  all  in  a 
hurry. 

"  I  thought  it !  I  knew  it  1"  she  said 
excitedly.  "  I  felt  certain  father  had  been 
iJl  but  a  poet  before  he  went  in  so  much 
for  farming  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  I 


in    never     opemng   a 
~"  she  stopped  herself 


know    I'm    right 
book  of  poetry — 
abruptly. 

Joyce  turned  upon  her  amazed.  "  Why 
— why  shouldn't  you  read  poetry  if  you 
likel"  she  cried.  "That's  it!  I  know 
you're  acting  up  to  some  fdimy  notion 
you've  taken  into  your  head.  You've 
given  up  music,  you've  given  up  paintiogi 
you  are  always  doing  plain  needlework,  or 
poring  over  housekeeping  books.  What 
does  it  mean )    What's  the  idea,  Mab  t " 

Mab  went  back  to  her  writing-table. 
"Look,  Joyce,"  she  said  quietly,  "I've 
emptied  all  the  ink-bottles.  Now  don't 
you  think  we  ought  to  begin  getting  the 
flowers )  Shall  I  go  and  ask  Donovan  to 
cut  a  basket-full  t "  Which  remark,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  in  no  sort  an  answer  to 
Joyce's  question. 

It  served,  however,  to  divert  her  atten- 
tion. 

"  Ask  Donovan  1 "  she  cried.  "^Are  yon 
out  of  your  mind)  Why,  if  we  went 
down  on  our  knees  to  him  he  wouldn't 
give  us  more  than  a  handful  of  the  com- 
monest garden-flowers  and  just  a  few  very 
full-blown  azaleas,  with  very  short  stalks, 
out  of  one  of  the  hot-house&  No,  thank  yoa  ; 
I'm  going  out  to  help  myself  this  time,  and 
I  shall  come  back  with  armf  uls  of  every- 
thing— tulips,  hyacinths — everything  that's 
spring-like  and  delicious.  Oh,  the  dust ! " 
Here  a  fit  of  sneezing  prevented  farther 
exclamation. 

Whereupon  Mab  volunteered  her  ser- 
vices. 

'*  Let  me  finish  those  bookshelves  while 
you  get  the  flowers.  You  only  want  all 
the  poetry  in  front,  and  the  farming  books 
pushed  back,  so  that  father  won't  be  able  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  anything  that  he  wants. 
Isn't  that  it  1 "  she  asked,  setting  to  work 
briskly  on  the  volumes. 

A  door  opening  off  this  little  study  led, 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  straight  into  the 
garden,  dow,  thanks  to  a  singularly  sunny 
month  of  May,  in  the  full  glory  of  its 
spring  blossoming. 

Down  these  steps  went  Joyce  with  the 
biggest  pair  of  scissors  she  could  find. 
Back  again  in  something  under  five 
minutes  she  came,  with  a  nosegay  so  hnge 
she  was  compelled  to  hold  her  dress-skirt 
in  either  hand  to  help  carry  it  lAto  the 
room. 

She  deposited  the  flowers  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor — snowy  hawthorn  boughs,  "deep 
tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew,  kbumums, 
dropping-wells  of  fire." 
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'*  There's  a  lot  more  coming/'  she  cried 
gleefally.  "I  came  upon  Kathleen  jost 
now,  and  told  her  to  bring  all  the  hya- 
cinths in  pots  she  could  lay  her  hands 
upon.  Ah,  here  she  is!"  This  added 
as  a  remarbEibly  pretty  and,  for  her  station, 
daintily-attired  damsel  appeared  upon  the 
«cene  burdened  with  two  fuU-flowering 
hyacinths  in  pot& 

This  was  Kathleen  Donovan,  the  gar- 
dener's daughter,  who  acted  as  maid  to 
the  two  young  ladies.  Hers  was  a  face 
that  in  another  sphere  of  life  might  have 
won  for  her  a  ducal  coronet,  or  at  least  a 
dangerous  reputation  as  a  successful 
beauty.  Not  a  faultlessly  beautiful  face, 
but  a  face  so  full  of  sparkle,  of  bewitch- 
ing brightness,  and  chanceful  coquetry  that 
one  looked  at  it,  and  looked  again,  without 
haying  the  remotest  notion  what  shape  or 
size  were  the  features,  what  colour  were 
eyes  and  hair.  It  was  a  typical  Irish  face, 
not  the  face  one  is  accustomed  to  associate 
with  orange  baskets  and  green-and-red 
shawls,  but  rather  with  the  harps  and  the 
Irish  melodies^  the  breeze-blown  Norah 
Creinas,  and  the  sweet  vales  '*  where  the 
bright  waters  meet"  Her  manner  was 
IriSi  too^soft,  arch,  bewitching — though 
with  an  English  veneer  upon  it,  caught 
from  constant  daily  contact  with  her  young 
mistresses. 

''Ever  so  many  more,  Kathleen,"  cried 
Joyce.  "  I  am  going  to  fill  the  fireplace 
with  hyacinths.  I  want  this  room  to  be 
as  unlike  a  study  and  as  much  like  a  bower 
as  we  can  make  it  Never  mind  what 
your  father  says,  bring  everything  you  can 
get  hold  of  that  has  leaves  and  flowers." 

Off  went  Kathleen ;  down  went  the  two 
girls  on  their  knees,  breaking  branchlets 
irom  the  boughs  of  laburnum  and  haw- 
thorn, arrangbg  the  big  yellow  tulips 
against  a  plumed  background  of  lilac, 
doing,  in  fact^  their  very  utmost  tp  convert 
this  chosen  seat  of  Minerva  into  a  shrine 
fit  for  Flora  herself. 

"  It's  like  desecration,"  murmured  Mab, 
looking  remorsefully  towards  the  book- 
shelves, where  the  topsy-turvied  volumes 
showed  mournfully  through  a  bowery  ar- 
rangement of  bright-tinted  posies. 

'*It's  consecration,  you  mean,"  cried 
Joyce.  "  These  dry  old  walls  have  never 
held  so  much  beauty  before ; "  and  on  went 
her  fingers  faster  than  ever.  Her  eyes 
sparklea,  her  curly  hair  strayed  across  her 
forehead,  she  sang  merry  little  snatches  of 
old-world  ballads  which  a  modem  fashion 
has  revived.      Assuredly  the   May  sun, 


after  climbing  the  Mendips  that  morning, 

turning  the  forgotten  battlefields  of  old 

Gloucestershire  into  fields  of  ''cloth    of 

gold  "  with  buttercups  and  celandine,  could 

nnd  no  daintier  work  for  its  midday  hours 

than  throwing  its  light  and  its  shadow  on 

this  blithe  picture  of  Joyce  Shenstone  on 

the  floor  amid  her  bright  spring  flowers. 

Mab  lifted  up  a  finger.  "  Hush  1  There's 

a  step  on  the  gravel,"  she  said,  not  inaptly 

in  the  middle  of  Joyce's  carol  that — 

"  Every  fair  has  a  sweetheart  there, 
And  the  fiddler's  standing  by." 

Down  went  all  Joyce's  posies  in  a 
moment 

"  It's  Frank ! "  she  cried,  jumping  to  her 
feet.  And  before  Mab  cocdd  have  counted 
ten  on  her  fingers  she  had  flown  down  the 
garden  steps,  and  might  have  been  seen 
out  there  in  the  sunshine  talking  and 
laughing  with  a  tall,  dark  young  man  of 
about  six-  or  eight-and-twenty.  Now  look- 
ing up  into  his  face,  now  looking  down  at 
the  pebbles  at  her  feet,  with  brieht,  quick, 
happy  glances  and  smiles  that  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  footing  on  which  the  two  stood 
towards  each  other. 

For  of  course  she  had  a  lover — this  gay, 
beautiful  girl— and  of  course  (equally  as 
beseemed  a  gay,  beautiful  sir!)  he  paired 
well  with  her.  He  was  tall,  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed,  and,  if  a  little  thin,  yet  withal 
it  was  not  a  thinness  that  implied  want  of 
bodily  vigour,  but  rather  an  extreme  of 
nervous  energy,  and  a  sufi&ciency  of 
musde. 

Joyce  dashed  at  once  into  a  glowing 
description  of  her  morning's  performance^ 

"  We  have  had  such  a  deh'ghtiul  morn- 
ing, Mab  and  I,"  she 'began;  '*no  end  of 
fun  in  father's  study." 

"Fun  in  a  study?  Oh!"  This  in  a 
voice  of  comic  horror. 

"  Well,  why  not  i  We've  only  turned 
everything  as  nearly  upside  down  as  pos- 
sible. If  you'd  been  there  we  should  have 
done  it  in  half  the  time." 

"Is  it  likely  I  should  have  aided  and 
abetted)  I'm  only  surprised  that  Mab 
should  have  allowed  such  iniquity  to  be 
perpetrated." 

"  She  couldn't  help  it  You  know  I'm 
the  ruling  spirit  in  the  house.  Gome  in  at 
once,  Frank,  and  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
our  handiwork.  From  your  first  exclama- 
tion we  shall  be  able  to  judge  what  fatiier's 
will  be  when  he  walks  into  the  room." 

But  Frank  demurred  vigorously  to  this 
proposal 

"  You  know  it's  my  last  day  with  you. 
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Tm  off  to  London  by  the  first  train  to- 
morrow morning.  IVe  no  end  to  say  to 
you.  Two  are  company;  three,  begging 
Mab's  pardon,  are  not  Come  into  the 
orchard,  and  let  us  see  how  the  fmit- 
blossoms  are  getting  on  1 " 

Meantime  Mab  and  Kathleen  indoors 
were  bringing  their  work  of  decoration  to 
a  close,  Mab  with  a  sadden  diminution  of 
energy,  which  told  either  of  a  decrease  of 
interest  in  her  task  now  that  the  ruling 
spirit  had  departed,  or  else  of  headache 
and  languor,  brought  on  probably  by  the 
heavy  odour  of  the  masses  of  sweet-scented 
flowers  they  had  packed  into  such  a  small 
space.  An  atmosphere  compounded  of  the 
scents  of  hyacinth,  hawthorn,  narcissus, 
and  lilac,  would  be  assuredly  more  likely 
to  suit  the  organs  of  bee  or  butterfly  than 
those  of  a  super-sensitive  human  being. 

More  than  once  Mab  put  her  hand  to 
her  head.  Kathleen  flitting  in  and  out  of 
the  garden  could  not  possibly  have  felt 
overpowered  by  the  fragrance,  but,  never- 
theless, she  had  suddenly  grown  silent,  and 
an  expression  somewhat  akin  to  sullenness 
had  chased  away  the  smiles  and  sunshine 
from  her  pretty  face. 

At  the  foot  of  the  garden  steps,  with  a 
final  pair  of  hyacinth  pots  in  her  arms,  she 
stood  still,  looking  after  Joyce  and  her 
lover  on  their  way  towards  the  orchard 
gate. 

"  You're  no  prettier  than  I  am ;  you're 
taller  maybe — a  trifle,  that's  all — but  that's 
no  reason  why "  she  began  muttering. 

"Kathleen,  I'm  waiting,"  called  Mab 
from  within.  "  Put  those  two  flower-pots 
just  within  the  fireplace — so.  Now  I 
don't  believe  we  could  find  room  for  any 
more  if  we  tried  our  hardest.  Don't  go 
away,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your 
brother.  Has  he  really  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  to  London — will  nothing  make  him 
give  up  the  idea  t " 

"  Nothing,  Miss  Mab,  I'm  sure.  He  has 
as  good  as  said  good-bye  to  all  of  us  and 
means,  I  know,  to  set  off  some  time  to- 
day," answered  Kathleen,  evidently  with 
an  effort  bringing  back  her  thoughts  to 
answer  her  young  mistress's  questions. 

"  But  he  has  not  said  good-bye  to  me, 
Kathleen.  He  must  come  in  and  see  me, 
I've  something  special  to  say  to  him." 

"I  told  him  so,  miss,  only  this  morning. 
I  told  hi^  how  good  you  had  been  to  him, 
lending  him  books  and  all  that;  but  he 
said  he  shouldn't  dream  of  coming  up  to 
the  house  unless  you  sent  for  him." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  send  for  him.     You 


must  go  down  to  the  cottage  and  tell  hiHi 
I'm  waiting  in  here  to  see  hinL  I  want  te 
know  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  do  in 
London,  and  I  want  to  make  him  give  me 
a  solemn  promise  that  he  won't  join  any  d 
those  dreadful  secret  societies." 

Kathleen's  face  brightened. 

"Ah,  if  you  could  make  him  do  that, 
miss,  it's  a  heavy  load  you'd  be  lifting  from 
mother's  heart,"  she  said,  in  her  excitement 
unconsciously  drifting  into  her  father's 
brogue — a  feat  she  did  not  often  accom- 
plish, for  her  mother,  being  a  thorough-bred 
cockney,  had  impressed  upon  her  daughter 
from  her  earliest  years  that  all  such  eccen- 
tricities of  speech  were  to  be  avoided  as 
indicative  of  kinship  with  an  inferior  race 
of  people. 

Mab  began  to  fear  she  had  been  in- 
discreet. 

"  Don't  tell  Ned  what  I  want  him  here 
for,"  she  said,  "  or  perhaps  he  won't  coma 
Only  say  I  want  to  say  good-bye  to  him." 

**  Do  you  think  he'd  refuse  anything  to 
you,  Miss  Mabt"  cried  Kathleen,  as  she 
departed  on  her  mission,  "why,  he  worships 
the  very  ground  you  walk  on." 

Kathleen  shut  the  glass  door  as  she  went 
down  the  steps  into  the  garden.  The 
room  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
stifling.  Mab's  head  went  round.  She 
sank  into  her  father's  easy  chair  beside  his 
writing-table,  feeling  drowsy  and  stupid. 
Her  eyes  closed,  she  would  get  up  in  a 
minute,  she  thought,  unlock  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  hall,  open  the  opposite  window 
and  let  a  full  current  of  fresh  air  sweep 
through  the  room,  and  then  straightway 
her  head  drooped  upon  her  hand,  she  leaned 
backwards  in  her  chair,  falling  into  a  deep 
dreunless  sleep. 

Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  passed,  and 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  footfall  on 
the  garden  steps,  a  face  looked  in  through 
the  glass  door,  the  handle  turned,  and  a 
man  entered  the  room. 

It  was  Ned  Donovan,  the  gardener's  son. 
His  face,  like  his  sister's,  proclaimed  his 
nationality.  He  was  the  beau-ideal  of  an 
Irishman  of  the  heroic,  enthusiastic  type, 
the  type  one  cannot  bear  to  think  of  as 
priest-ridden  or  demagogue-driven,  and  yet 
which  so-frequently  f^  into  the  trammels 
of  either  priest  or  demagogue.  He  had 
the  bluest  of  eyes,  the  most  chestnut  of 
curly  hair,  a  woman's  mouth  and  chin,  and 
a  carriage  of  head  and  shoulders  such  as 
one  sees  in  the  soldier-Irishman  and  in  no 
one  else.  Under  his  arm  he  carried^  a 
couple  of  volumes  of  Carlyle's  "  Frederick 
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the  Great/  and  if  one  had  opened  the 
first  Yolome  Mab's  name  would  have  been 
Been  on  the  title-page. 

He  gave  a  great  start  of  surprise  when 
he  caught  sight  of  the  sleeping  girL  Then 
he  too  became  conscious  of  the  oppressive 
atmosphere.  ''It's  enough  to  suffocate 
her/'  he  muttered,  doing  what  Mab  had 

f>ropoeed  to  do,  opening  both  doors  and 
etting  a  free  current  of  air  pass  through. 

Mab  stirred  in  her  sleep  as  the  sweet, 
fresh  breeze  swept  over  her  face.  Some- 
thing of  colour  came  into  her  pale  cheeks, 
her  lips  half  parted,  as  though  about  to 
smQe.  In  sleep  Mab  always  looked  an 
idealised  likeness  of  the  Mab  who  went 
about  the  house  with  cupboard  keys,  or 
else  knitting-pins,  in  her  fingers.  It  was 
so  now.  The  look  of  anxious,  troubled 
thought  had  disappeared,  in  its  stead  there 
was  an  expression  of  serenity  and  peace, 
which  brought  out  a  latent  beauty  never 
seen  in  the  Mab  of  waking  life. 

Ned's  expression  as  he  gazed  down  upon 
her  was  first  one  of  admiration,  next  one 
of  sharp,  sudden  pain. 

"Those  cursed  walls  which  rank  and 
wealth  set  upl"  he  muttered,  breathing 
hard  and  clenching  his  big  strong  fingers 
into  the  palms  of  his  hand,  tUl  naught  but 
nerve  and  muscle  showed  in  them. 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking 
down  on  her  irresolutely.  Should  he 
make  some  slight  stir  in  the  room,  rouse 
her  from  her  sleep,  and  say  his  good-bye  f 

"I  should  like  to  have  heard  her  sweet 
voice  once  again,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"  Heaven  only  knows  when  and  how  I  may 
hear  it  next." 

But  at  this  very  moment  there  came  the 
sound  of  another  voice,  and  this  not  a 
sweet  one,  from  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
"Mab  I  Joyce  I  where  are  you  hidden  1" 
It  asked  once,  twice,  and  again.  It  was  a 
weak,  tinkling  little  voice,  all  head-notes, 
and  those  out  of  tune.  And  it  was  a  voice 
Ned  knew  he  should  never  forget,  since  he 
had  heard  it  assert  one  day,  all  heedless 
of  his  presence,  "Mab,  retJly  you  carry 
things  too  far.  The  idea  of  lending  Herbert 
Spencer  to  a  gardener's  boy.  You  had 
much  better  send  him  a  spelling-book." 

So  with  one  more  look  and  one  more 
sigh,  and  a  muttered  "  Heaven  bless  you. 
Miss  Mab,"  the  handsome  Irishman  de- 
parted, closing  behind  him  the  glass  door 
leading  into  the  garden  exactly  at  the 
moment  that  Mrs.  Shenstone  turned  the 
handle  and  entered  the  room  from  the 
haU. 


'•Mab,  Joyce,  are  you  here  1"  she  queried 
for  the  last  time  as  she  crossed  the  thres- 
hold. Then  shestood  still,  looking  round  her 
incredulously.  Was  it  daughters  of  hers 
who  had  wrought  this  havoc  in  the  qjuiet, 
neat,  little  study  %  "  Dear  me,  dear  me  1 " 
she  soliloquised,  "  where  do  they  get  their 
notions  from?  Some  unheard-of  preposter- 
ous idea  is  for  ever  coming  into  their  heads. 
One  day  one  thing,  another  day  something, 
else  equally  far-fetched  and  ridiculou&" 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  for  the 
past  twenty  years  of  her  Ufe  two  com- 
plaints had  been  perpetually  on  Mrs. 
Shenstone's  lip&  The  first  haid  reference 
to  her  husband  :  "  He  spends  the  whole  of 
his  time  in  his  study;  except  at  meals  I 
never  see  him,''  it  had  run.  The  second 
related  to  her  daughters,  the  numbw  and 
variety  of  their  ideas. 

"  Where  do  they  get  them  from  1  Cer- 
tainly not  from  me,"  had  been  her  all  but 
daily  question  and  answer,  as  first  Mab 
and  then  Joyce  would  startle  her  into 
wonder. 

It  was  certainly  not  from  her  that  the 
two  girls  derived  their  individuality.  Her 
nature  was  too  superficial,  too  sUghtly  cut, 
as  it  were,  to  impress  itself  upon  anything, 
even  her  own  children. 

Physically,  even,  they  were  at  opposite 
poles.  Their  one  point  of  resemblance  to 
her  was  their  long,  slender  figures.  Her 
face  might  have  been  moulded  in  another 
planet  for  all  likeness  io  bore  to  theirs.  It 
was  colourless,  trifling  in  feature,  devoid 
of  expression.  Any  dhild  with  four  pricks 
of  a  pencil  within  a  round  0  might  have 
drawn  it  on  a  slate.  But  trivial  and  unin- 
teresting though  it  might  be,  to  its  pos- 
sessor it  was  a  mine  of  wealth,  for  it  gave 
her  subject  for  thought,  and  occupation  for 
every  one  of  her  wsSing  hours.  Only  her 
looking-glass  could  have  rendered  an 
account  of  the  number  of  admiring  glanoes 
Mrs.  Shenstone  bestowed  upon  herself 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Now,  after 
her  first  hasty  look  round  the  transformed 
study  and  exclamation  of  surprise,  she 
walked  as  naturally  to  the  mirror  above  the 
fire-place  as  the  duck  walks  to  the  pond. 
Midway,  however,  between  the  door  and 
the  mantel-piece,  she  came  upon  Mab 
asleep  in  the  easy-chair,  and  stopped  with 
another  exclamation  upon  her  lips. 

"  How  extraordinary  1  Another  whim, 
is  it  1  Are  they  going  to  turn  this  room 
into  a  sleeping  apartment,  or  what  have 
they  in  their  heads  now  t " 

She  broke  off  for  a  moment,  then  her 
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thoughts  went  zigzagging  into  exclamations 
of  surprise  as  before.  "  Dear  me,  dear  me  1 
How  remarkably  plain  and  old-looking  the 
child  is  getting  I  I  declare,  she  looks  years 
older  than  I  do  I  Now  if  she  were  only  a 
little  more  like  me  in  the  face  (here  a 
complacent  side-glance  towards  the  mirror) 
people  might  think  she  was  my  elder 
sister!  Oh  dear,  what's  this  on  the 
floor  I" 

The  last  sentence  was  added  with  a  little 
accession  of  energy  as  her  foot  caught  in 
the  Yolumes  which  Ned  Donovan,  in  his 
haste  to  open  door  and  windows,  had  de- 
posited on  the  floor  at  Mab's  feet 

Mab  opened  her  eyes  with  a  start  For 
an  instant  she  looked  about  her  confusedly, 
then  an  expression  of  amazement  went 
sweeping  over  her  face. 

"Why — why,"  she  stammered,  looking 
weU  over  Mr&  Shenstone's  head  with  wide- 
opened  yet  unseeing  eyes,  *'  when  did  you 
come  home,  papa  ?  Why  didn't  I  hear  you 
comeini" 

She  jumped  up  from  her  chair,  then 
suddenly  paused,  passing  her  hand  vaguely 
over  her  forehead  and  eyes. 

"Oh — ^h,  what  is  it!  Where  has  he 
gone  t "  she  asked  in  a  bewildered  tone, 
looking  about  her  uncertainly. 

Mrs.  Shenstone  went  to  her  and  took  her 
hand. 

"  Why,  Mab,  you  must  be  dreaming  1 " 
she  cried.  "  Wake  up  I  you  look  uncanny 
and  bewildered." 

Mab  drew  the  deep  breath  of  an  awaken- 
ing sleeper. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  dreaming," 
she  said  slowly,  "  but  I  could  have  declared 
that  my  father  stood  there  just  in  front  of 
me  looking,  oh,  so  terribly  sad." 

Mrs.  Shenstone  pointed  to  the  clock. 
"  Five  minutes  to  twelve,"  she  said,  "  your 
father  has  just  a  minute  ago  stepped  out 
of  the  train  on  to  the  platform,  and  I 
should  imagine  was  looking  anything  but 
sad  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  us  all  again.'* 


CHEONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

AYRSHIRE. 

With  its  eighty  miles  of  coast-line  in- 
dented and  recessed ;  with  its  rivers  run- 
ning their  whole  course  within  its  limits ; 
with  its  wild  hills,  its  undulating  pastures 
and  rich  cultivated  levels,  Ayrshire  is  rather 
a  principality  to  itself  than  a  mere  political 
county  division.  It  has  its  own  literature 
too,  rich  and  characteristic,  and  its  history 


connecting  it  with  the  brightest  names  in 
Scottish  annals, 

The  nurse  of  WaUace  and  of  Bruce 
would  still  be  more  interesting  if  we  could 
recover  the  lost  part  of  it,  and  trace  to  their 
origin  those  mingled  strains  of  blood  and 
race  which  have  given  such  richness  of  tem- 
perament to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ayr. 
The  threefold  division  of  Ayrshire  sug- 
gests a  Celtic  character.  We  have  Cun- 
ningham, where  the  Saxon  has  left  his 
mark,  the  country  of  rich  and  fertile  levels ; 
the  Kyle,  of  mingled  hill  and  plab,  noted 
for  its  fine  stalwart  sons  and  lovely  lasses ; 
with  Carrick,  the  Ayrshire  Highlands, 
where  the  waters  of  bonnie  Doon  take 
their  rise  among  lonely  lochs  and  moors. 
And  these  divisions  may  be  kept  in  mind 
by  repeating  the  old  stave  which  celebrates 
their  respective  products : 

Kyle  for  a  man, 

Carrick  for  a  coo, 

Cunninghame  for  butter  and  cheese, 

And  Galloway  for  woo*. 

For  Galloway  is  included  in  the  stave, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme — which 
shows  the  elasticity  of  the  Scottish  dialect, 
for,  if  cow  and  wool  can  be  made  to  ring 
together,  almost  anything  is  possible  in 
that  line — ^but  also  as  the  two  countries 
seem  to  have  a  natural  interest  in  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  formed  an  alliance  in 
some  far-off  time — ^alike  against  Borderers 
and  Highlanders — an  alliance  which  still 
subsists  in  some  unacknowledged  way. 

Carrick,  indeed,  was  probably  once  part 
of  Galloway,  and  the  father  of  Robert 
Bruce  acquired  the  earldom  by  marriage 
with  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  lords  of 
the  wild  Gaels.  From  the  shores  of  Loch- 
ryan,  the  Yale  of  Glenapp  stretches  up  with 
fine  wild  scenery  that  seems  a  fitting  ac- 
companiment to  the  lonely  moors  of  Gal- 
loway. And  the  chief  settlement  in  those 
parts — the  village  of  Ballantrae — ^is  secluded 
and  isolated  enough  to  suit  the  most  ardent 
lover  of  solitude,  lying  on  a  lonely  sea- 
shore, where  Stincharwater  forms  a  rugged 
creek,  once  haunted  much  by  smugglers 
and  gipsies,  and  overhung  by  a  rude  crag 
with  its  appropriate  ruined  tower. 

StUl  there  is  a  well-frequented  highway 
all  along  this  wild  coast  that  rises  some- 
times to  a  bold  headland,  such  as  Bennane 
Head,  where  grand  views  may  be  had  of 
land  and  sea,  the  blue  hills  of  Bute  and 
Cantyre  lying  on  the  horizon  like  the 
islands  of  the  blessed,  and  the  dark  mass  of 
Ailsa  Craig  rising  midway  in  its  gloomy, 
lonely  state. 
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"  A  much  admired  piece  of  the  Lord's 
workmanship  is  Ellsey,"  writes  an  old 
Puritan  traveller,  "where  there  breeds 
abundance  of  Solemne  geese.''  Such  a  breed 
is  not  unknown  on  the  mainland;  but  here 
our  solemn  friend  refers  to  the  Solan  goose, 
upon  which  it  seems  the  natives  were  ac- 
customed to  hold  gruesomce  feasts,  almost 
smothered  in  the  unctuous  fat  which 
spouted  forth  at  each  incision  of  the 
carving  knife. 

Ailsa  Craig  is  part  of  the  county  of  Ayr, 
and,  besides  its  geese,  feeds  a  colony  of 
goats  and  rabbits.  No  one  has  had  the 
courage  to  live  there  in  these  modern  days, 
although  it  is  said  there  are  fragments  to 
be  found  of  a  ruined  fort,  which  may  have 
been  tiie  hold  of  wandering  pirates  from 
the  North. 

With  Ailsa  in  sights  the  road  winds  in 
and  out  among  a  succession  of  wild  pre- 
cipices, winch  bear  the  name  of  Ghmies 
Loupi  Tradition  has  been  busy  about 
the  place,  and,  although  the  piurticular 
Games,  whose  leap  into  the  raging  sea 
below  is  not  satisfactorily  identified,  yet 
bidlad  literature  associates  the  spot  with 
the  villanies  of  a  certain  Bluebeard,  the 
f ause  Sir  John,  who  met  with  his  match 
at  last  in  the  person  of  fair  May  CoUean. 

This  young  woman  Sir  John  enticed 
from  her  father's  hall,  and,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  taking  her  to  his  own  castle — 
generally  identified  with  the  ruined  tower 
of  Carelton — he  led  the  way  to  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,  which  had  ahready  been 
the  scene  of  his  crimes. 

'*  Loup  off  the  steed/*  says  fause  Sir  John, 

**  Your  bridal  bed  you  see ; 
For  it's  seven  Kings*  daughters  I  have  drowned 
here. 

And  the  eighth  111  make  out  with  thee.** 

But  penurious  even  in  his  ferocity,  he 
bids  his  bride  disrobe. 

"  Caet  off,  cast  off  your  silks  so  fine, 

And  lay  them  by  on  a  stone ; 
For  they  are  o'er  good  and  o*er  costly 

To  rot  in  the  salt  sea-foam." 

With  assumed  meekness  the  fair  May 
submits,  but  with  instinctive  modesty  she 
bids  her  false  knight  turn  his  head  away  as 
she  disrobes.  The  knight  complies,  and  the 
maid  takes  advantage  of  his  weakness  by 
pushing  him  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
And  then,  bidding  farewell  to  the  mangled 
oorpse  of  her  false  lover,  she  rides  home 
with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  knight. 

Wild  and  lonely  as  the  way  may  be, 
there  is  little  satisfaction  in  coming  to  the 
region  of  manufactures  and  railways,  for 
Girvan  is  but  a  dingy,  industrial  town,  with- 


out any  redeeming  point  of  interest,  al- 
though the  Water  of  Girvan  in  its  course 
towards  Maybole  a£fords  many  picturesque 
scenes  with  well-wooded  pleasaunces  and 
handsome  mansions. 

And  Maybole,  on  Girvan  Water,  is  a  town 
with  a  character  of  its  own,  derived  from 
its  former  importance  as  the  chief  town  in 
the  baillage  of  Carrick,  the  seat  of  justice 
and  of  government,  with  its  ancient  houses 
— or  remains  of  them — incorporated  in 
modem  buildings,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  aristocracy  of  the  district,  or  by  the 
chief  functionaries  of  the  courts.  Its  chief 
interest  now  is  in  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Kennedys,  with  [quaint  outside  stair, 
whose  carvings  are  said  to  represent  the 
features  of  a  band  of  gipsies  who  wrought 
much  scandal  in  the  House  of  Cassilis. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  Sir  John  Faa, 
a  gipsy  knight ;  and  we  know  that  some 
among  the  Scottish  gipsies  rose  to  distinc- 
tion, and  even  founded  families  which  came 
to  high  estate.  Thus,  this  Su:  John  Faa,  of 
Dunbar,  had  been  admitted  to  the  society 
of  the  Countess  of  €assilis  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  had  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  her  heart  The  Earl  himself,  grim 
and  dour  and  middle-aged,  had  little  about 
him  to  secure  the  affections  of  anunwilliuff 
bride ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Ean 
was  in  England,  attending,  as  one  account 
has  it,  the  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster, Sir  John,  having  notice  of  his 
absence,  came  to  see  his  lady  fair  at  Cassilis 
Castle,  some  five  miles  from  Maybole  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eiver  Doon.  He  was  attended 
by  a  body-guard  of  the  men  of  his  tribe,  for, 
knight  or  no  knight,  he  had  not  renounced 
his  connection  with  the  wanderers  of  the 
bush  and  brae. 

The  gypsies  cam*  to  the  Yerl  o'Cassilis  yett, 
And  oh !  but  they  eang  sweetly ; 

They  sang  sae  sweet  and  sae  complete, 
That  down  cam*  our  fair  ladye. 

The  poor  lady,  overcome  by  the  sweet- 
ness and  strength  of  her  passion,  could  no 
more  withstand  the  appeal  of  her  lover 
than  the  needle  can  resist  the  magnet. 

Gae  tak*  frae  me  this  gay  mantil, 

And  bring  to  me  a  plaidie ; 
For  if  kith  and  kin  and  a*  had  sworn, 

111  follow  my  gypsy  laddie. 

And  so  the  band  rode  away  trium- 
phantly with  the  fair  Countess  in  the  midst 
of  them;  but  hardly  were  they  out  of 
sight  when  the  Earl  arrived  unexpectedly 
at  the  Castle.  The  flight  of  his  wife  was 
at  once  reported  to  mm,  and  mustering 
his  armed  followers  the  Earl  galloped  at 
their  head  in  pursuit  of  the  gipsies,  and 
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oyertakini  them  before  ihey  crossed  the 
river,  made  the  whole  party  prisoners,  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  Castle.  There, 
on  his  bare  word,  the  whole  of  the  gipsies, 
fifteen  or  more,  including  Sir  John,  were 
hung  upon  the  dule  tree,  which  still  stands 
before  the  ruined  gateway ;  while  the  Earl, 
with  inhuman  grip,  held  his  wife  to  the 
window  that  she  might  behold  the  dying 
struggles  of  her  lover.  Her  own  fate  was 
to  suffer  a  life-long  imprisonment  at  the 
family^  dower-house  in  Maybole,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  she  spent  her  days 
in  embroidering  tapestry,  with  whidi  the 
old  house  was  once  hung  throughout  The 
famoas  outside  stair,  carved  with  the  con- 
torted faces  of  the  dymg,  was  built,  it  is 
said,  for  her  behoof. 

At  an  earlier  date  than  that  attributed 
to  this  story  occurred  a  famous  meeting 
and  disputation  between  John  Knox  and 
Qaintin  Kennedy,  the  last  Abbot  of  Core- 
regaL  This  was  held  in  a  Lu'ge  upper 
room  in  the  house  of  the  Provost  of  May- 
bole  College,  a  religious  community  en- 
dowed by  the  Kennedys.  Both  sides 
claimed  to  have  had  the  best  of  the  con- 
troversy ;  and  tradition  has  it  that  while 
Enoz  came  to  the  combat  armed  only  with 
his  Bible,  the  Abbot  brought  with  him 
three  wain-loads  of  books  and  manuscripts 
to  aid  Imn  in  his  argument  It  is  further 
said,  that  in  joy  at  the  assumed  victory  of 
their  champion,  John  Knox,  the  populace 
8|eized  upon  this  vast  and  valuable  store  of 
literature  and  made  a  huge  bonfire  of  it 

Seturning  to  the  coast  again,  some 
miles  beyond  Girvanwe  reach  the  ruins 
of  ^  Tnmberry  Castle  on  a  commanding 
height  above  the  sea — the  stronghold  this 
of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Canick,  among 
whom  is  numbered  the  famous  Robert 
Bruce. 

From  Tumberry  Point  glared  the  mys- 
terious beacon-fire  that  summoned  iJie 
Bruce  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Arran 
when  his  English  foes  were  in  possession 
of  his  castle — a  signal  agreed  upon  between 
Bruce  and  his  mends  in  Carrick,  if  it 
should  prove  that  the  Castle  was  weakly 
guarded  and  open  to  attack.  The  fire  was 
never  lighted  by  Brace's  friends,  for  Lord 
Cliflord  held  the  Castle  in  strength,  and 
had  just  been  reinforced;  but  as  the 
beacon-light  led  the  Bruce  to  victory  and 
virtually  brought  independence  to  Scot- 
land, tradition  assigned  it  to  some  super- 
natural source.  And  Walter  Scott  writes 
In  his  poem,  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  anent 
the  same  beacon-light,  how 


Grey-haired  eld 
A  superstitiouB  credence  held. 
That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 
Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand ; 
Nay,  and  that  on  the  selfsame  ni^ht 
When  Brace  crossed  o*er,  still  gleams  the  lif^fc^ 
Yearly  it  gleams  o*er  mount  and  moor, 
And  glittering  wave  and  crimsoned  shore. 

Along  the  rugged,  rock-bound  coast  we 
come  to  another  famous  castle,  rebuilt  now 
and  modernised,  but  holding  still  the  same 
commanding  site.  This  is  Culzean,  or 
Colean,  CasUe,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ailsa,  the  representative  of  the  Kennedys, 
Earls  of  Cassilis,  whose  wide-reaching 
power  has  been  noticed  in  our  account  of 
Galloway. 

The  Caves  below  Culzean,  in  the  Cove  of 
fairy  fame,  have  long  been  celebrated,  and 
were  probably  a  seat  of  superstitious  rites 
in  the  mysterious  days  of  old.  Strange 
footmarks  of  uncanny  creatures  were  long 
shown  upon  the  sandy  floors  of  the  cave, 
constantly  renewed  as  smoothed  away  by 
the  incoming  tide.  The  old  Puritan 
traveller  already  quoted  bears  a  grudging 
testimony  to  these  mysterious  footprints, 
but  evidently  considered  the  sight  of  such 
wonders  an  indifferent  substitute  for  the 
hospitable  entertainment  he  expected  but 
did  not  get  Indeed,  he  gives  a  very  poor 
account  of  the  housekeeping  of  a  Scotch 
noble  of  the  period:  '*The  castle  hall  very 
sluttishly  kept,  unswept,  dishes,  benches, 
and  wooden  cups  thrown  up  and  down." 

Along  the  countryside  the  hills,  and 
dells,  and  caves  hereabouts  were  famed  as 
the  favourite  haunts  of  fairy-folk,  a  tradi- 
tion  preserved  in  Bobert  Bums's  charm- 
ing poem  of  Hallowe'en : 

Upon  that  night  when  fairies  light 

On  Cassilis  Downans  dance, 
Or  owre  the  lays  in  splendid  blaze 

On  spriffhtly  coursers  prance ; 
Or  for  Colean  the  route  is  ta*en. 

Beneath  the  moon*s  pale  beams 
There  up  the  Core,  to  stray  and  rove 

Among  the  rocks  and  streams , 

To  sport  that  night. 

There  is  but  one  more  castle  on  the  rug- 
ged coast — Dunure — a  mere  fragment  now, 
perched  on  a  bold  headland  fretted  by 
the  wild  sea  waves.  And  then  we  are  within 
the  curving  Bay  of  Ayr ;  and  the  pleasant 
town  of  Ayr  stuids  before  us,  with  its  Auld 
and  New  Brigs— ever  memorable  to  the 
lover  of  Bums — and  with  all  its  modem 
brightness  and  its  smartness  there  stands 
pre-eminent  in  the  scanty  display  of  towers 
and  steeples,  the  square  tower  that  tradi- 
tion ascribes  to  William  Wallace.  And  if 
there  were  any  excuse  for  roaming  the 
quiet,  respectable  streets  of   Ayr  in  the 
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small  hours  of  the  morning,  we  mieht 
expect  a  glimpse  of  the  poet,  as  he  stnSls, 
not  Tory  steadily  perhaps,  from  the  Auld 
Brig  end : 

The  drowsy  dnngeon  clock  had  numbered  two, 
And  Wallace  Tow'r  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true, 
The  tide-swol'n  Firth,  wi*  sullen  sounding  roar 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the 
shore. 

All  about  in  a  narrow  circle  are  the 
Tariona  stations  of  the  Boms  pilgrimage,  a 
track  worn  by  the  neyer-endine  saccession 
of  pilgrims  from  the  whole  world  round. 

Here  is  the  clay  biggin  where  Bums  was 
bom ;  not  far  off  is  Mauchline,  whose  lasses 
are  still  admired  by  succeeding  generations, 
and  whose  kirk  was  the  scene  of  that  old 
festival  which  the  poet  drew  to  a  very  hair. 

I*m  gaun  to  Mauchline  Holy  Fair, 
To  spend  an  hour  in  daffia. 

Close  by  Mauchline  is  the  Farm  of  Moss- 
giel,  where  some  of  the  most  fruitful  years 
of  the  poet's  life  were  passed.  Bat  Rab 
was  a  roving  blade,  and  has  left  associa- 
tions connected  with  him  all  over  Ayr  and 
Gralloway.  At  Kirkoswald  he  leamed  to 
survey  and  gauge,  accomplishments  which 
su^ested  hu  future  career  as  an  Excise 
officer. 

Searching  auld  wives'  barrels 
Ocn  hon  !  the  day ! 

At  Irvine  Bums  learnt  the  art  of  flax 
dressing,  and  he  has  made  the  Kilmarnock 
wabsters  famous  all  over  the  world. 

Between  Ayr  and  Irvine  lies  Troon, 
which  has  recently  come  into  favour  as  a 
health  resort,  but  which  has  not  otherwise 
made  its  mark  in  local  annals.  But  Irvine 
is  an  old  town  of  repute — a  royal  burgh 
and  sea-port)  and  was  much  admired  by 
our  old  Puritan  tourist,  as  '<  daintily  situate 
both  upon  a  navigable  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
in  a  dainty,  pleasant,  level,  champaign 
country."  Possibly  our  usually  grambling 
predecessor  was  disposed  to  favourable  im- 
pressions by  the  good  wine  which  was 
plentiful  at  Irvine,  for  he  reports  that 
"  hence  they  trade  much  into  Bordeaux  in 
France,  and  are  now  furnished  with  good 
wine."  At  Ayr,  too,  our  traveller  remarks 
that  "most  inhabitbg  in  the  town  are 
merchants,  and  trading  into  and  bred  in 
France." 

Beyond  Irvine  along  the  coast  lies  Salt- 
-coats,  formerly  noted  for  its  brine-pans, 
but  whose  population  migrated  mostly  to 
Ardrossan,  a  modem  bathing  place  with 
the  old  ruined  castle  of  Portincross  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  was  the  seat  of  the 
Stewarts,  and  can  still  show  the  remains  of 
an  old  gun,  which  is  said  to  have  been  re- 


covered from  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Castle  of 
Ardrossan,  which  belonged  to  the  Mont- 
gomerys  of  Eglinton,  was  razed  to  the 
ground  by  Cromwell,  who,  it  is  said,  con- 
veyed the  materials  to  Ayr,  where  he  built 
a  strong  fort  which  is  still  in  existence. 
This  destraction  was  to  punish  the  son  of 
the  house,  who  was  an  ardent  Boyalist, 
while  the  father  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war  a  staunch  Covenanter. 
Thus  father  and  son  fought  on  opposite 
sides  at  Marston  Moor. 

Eglmton  Castle  itself,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  family,  is  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
Irvine,  and  just  beyond  is  the  little  burgh 
and  seaport  of  Kilwinning — noted  for  its 
popinjay,  and  for  a  curious  story  which 
concerns  the  landing  of  an  emigrant  band 
of  Freemasons,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Montgomerys,  as  the  name 
implies,  were  originally  a  Norman  family, 
and  they  acquired  Eglinton  by  the 
marriage  of  the  famous  John  Montgomery, 
who  took  prisoner  the  Percy  at  the  battle 
of  Chevy  Chase.  Down  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Montgomerys 
were  chiefly  employed  in  a  long  and  em- 
bittered feud  with  their  neighbours,  the 
Cunninghams,  Lords  of  Glencaim.  The 
ruined  walls  of  Kerelaw,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Canninghams,  sacked  and 
bumt  by  the  Eglintons  of  the  period, 
remain  to  attest  the  vindictive  nature  of 
these  family  quarrels. 

Passing  the  projecting  Cape  of  Fairlie 
Head,  we  are  fairly  within  the  grand  river 
estuary. 

Where  Cumray's  isles  with  verdant  link 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde. 

And  here  the  tall  masts  of  sea-going 
ships,  the  white  sails  of  innumerable  plea- 
sure craft,  and  the  long  procession  of 
steamers  passing  up  and  down  with  every 
tide,  betoken  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of 
the  great  commercial  capital  of  Scotland ; 
while  the  hills  of  Bute  and  Argyle,  that 
bound  the  horizon,  remind  us  that  we  are 
here  at  the  portals  of  the  wild  scenes  of 
the  Western  Highlands. 

The  last  town  on  the  coast  of  Ayr  in 
this  direction  is  Largs,  where  there  is  an 
ancient  ferry  to  the  Island  of  Bate,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  firth;  and  on  the  plain  by 
the  sea-shore,  to  the  northward,  was  fought, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  battle  of 
Largs,  where  the  invading  forces  of  Nor- 
wegian Haco  were  defeated  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  the  hastily  raised  levies  of 
the  adjoining  districts.    The  Norwegians, 
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in  their  chronicleg,  make  light  of  this  affair, 
which  is  represented  as  a  sort  of  chance 
medley,  brought  on  by  the  running  ashore 
of  some  of  their  galleys  through  stress  of 
weather.  But  the  consequences  of  the 
batde  show  that  it  was  of  importance,  as  it 
put  an  emd  to  the  Norwegian  schemes  of 
conquest,  while  the  aged  King  drew  off  his 
shattered  fleet  towards  the  Orcades,  and 
soon  ended  his  life  in  disappointment 
among  those  wild  islands. 

To  the  north  of  Largs  is  the  pleasant 
valley  of  Brisbane,  dominated  by  the 
mansion  of  that  ilk ;  a  name  which  some 
devoted  son  of  Ayr  has  planted  in  the 
Antipodes,  where  the  flourishing  town  of 
Brisoane  has  far  outstripped  in  importance 
its  Scottish  godmother. 

Eetracing  our  steps  through  the  inland 
scenery  of  A3rr,  we  may  reach  once  more 
the  water  of  Irvine,  that  divides  GunniDg- 
ham  from  Kyle;  and  here,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  stream,  we  shall  find  that  the  fine 
modem  town  of  Kilmarnock  has  far  out- 
grown our  notions  of  the  place  derived 
from  Bobert  Bums's  familiar  allusions  to 
"Auld  KiUie"  and  its  "wabsters."  Con- 
nected with  Kilmarnock  by  a  long  walk 
or  avenue,  is  Riccarton,  the  traditional 
birthplace  of  the  great  Scottish  hero, 
Willie  WaDace  hight.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, too,  we  have  the  ruins  of  Dean 
Castle,  the  once  noble  mansion  of  the 
Boyds  family,  Earls  of  Kilmarnock ;  a  fine 
quadrangular,  semi-fortified  dwelling,  which 
was  accidentally  burnt  in  1735. 

Nearer  the  coast,  too,  is  the  massive 
ruin  of  Dundonald  Castle,  which  gives  a 
title  to  the  family  of  Cochrane — a  title 
familiar  in  the  records  of  naval  heroism 
and  daring,  as  borne  by  that  brave  and 
adventurous  Admiral,  Lord  Dundonald, 
whose  life  reads  like  a  page  of  romance. 

Some  miles  from  Kilmarnock  is  Fen- 
wick,  where  Covenanters  and  Camero- 
nians  especially  flourished.  Its  old  kirk- 
yard  is  full  of  the  monuments  of  its 
martyrs,  who  suffered  during  the  cruel 
persecutions  of  James  the  Sound's  reign, 
with  inscriptions  constantly  renewed  by 
volunteer  sculptors  of  the  "  Old  Mortality  " 
type.  One  of  these  memorials  of  an  un- 
fortunate Cameronian,  who  was  decapitated 
on  the  village  green,  is  noticeable  for  its 
quaint  Scottish  rhyme,  the  crown,  or  croon 
referred  to,  being  evidently  not  of  a  ter- 
restrial character. 

Thus  was  the  head  that  was  to  wear  a  croon 
A  football  made  by  a  profane  dragoon. 

But  the  Cameronians  of  Ayrshire  could 


fi^ht  as  well  as  suffer.  Drumclog  is  not  far 
distant,  where  Claverhouse  and  his  dra- 
goons met  with  an  almost  fatal  discomfiture 
at  the  hands  of  a  handful  of  enthusiasts, 
who  had  met  to  hear  the  Word,  but  armed 
and  well  prepared  to  wield  the  sword  of 
Gideon.  The  fight  has  been  well  described, 
with  a  novelist's  license  as  to  facts,  in 
"OldMortaUty." 

One  of  the  band  who  fought  at  Drum- 
dog  was  WUliam  Cleland,  who  subse- 
quently became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
famous  Cameronian  regiment  This  regi- 
ment was  raised  soon  after  the  revolution 
of  1688,  an  event  that  was  welcomed  wi^ 
enthusiasm  by  the  Cameronians  as  a 
national  deliverance.  And  thus  in  the 
following  year,  when  there  was  a  question 
of  raising  forces  to  support  the  new  ad- 
ministration, the  Cameronians  enrolled 
themselves  with  ardour  in  a  new  regi- 
ment, which  was  to  consist  entirely  of 
godly  men,  with  ministers  of  the  Came- 
ronian faith,  and  which  should  com- 
bine exercises  with  the  wielding  of  pikes 
and  muskets.  The  regiment  numbered 
eighteen  hundred  strong,  and  was  raised, 
according  to  report,  in  a  single  day. 
With  the  Earl  of  Angun,  one  of  the  re- 
nowned Douglases,  as  their  Colonel,  the 
regiment  soon  came  into  action.  It  was 
just  after  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  and 
the  death  of  the  old  enemy  Claverhouse. 
The  Cameronians,  as  a  regiment,  had  not 
shared  in  the  battle,  and  were  now  hurried 
up  to  the  front  to  keep  the  victorious 
Highlanders  in  check.  The  regiment  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Dunkeld,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  great  force  by  Mackay, 
who  had  succeeded  Claverhouse  in  com- 
mand  of  the  Jacobite  levies.  The  dragoons, 
who  accompanied  the  Cameronians,  at  once 
bolted  and  left  them  to  their  fata  But 
although  surrounded  and  greatly  out- 
numbered, the  Cameronians  made  such  a 
stout  fight  against  their  enemies  that  these 
were  beaten  off  and  dispersed.  The  regi- 
ment, however,  suffered  severely,  and  Cle- 
land, the  hero  of  Drumclog,  was  slain. 

This  success  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
Cameronians,  and  they  were  soon  detailed 
for  service  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
oriflamme  of  St  Louis  flouted  over  the 
tent  of  his  mi^ificent  successor  who  con- 
ducted in  person  the  leisurely  siege  of 
Namur,  wlule  the  Dutch-English  Eang 
watched  him  at  a  convenient  distance. 
Namur  fell,  and  Louis  retired  to  celebrate 
his  triumph^  his  periwie  crowned  with 
laurels ;  and  then  our  Wuliam  determined 
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npon  a  downright  blow  at  the  French 
army  under  Marshal  Luxembourg;  an 
army  which  felt  that  it  had  done  its 
fighting,  and  was  now  entitled  to  enjoy 
itaell  Marshal  Luxembourg,  however, 
was  not  to  be  caught  asleep,  and  the  sur- 
prise that  William  had  prepared  for  him 
had  a  disastrous  result  for  the  English 
division  of  the  combined  army,  under 
Mackay,  which  bore  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  fight.  Among  these  were  the  Camero- 
nians,  who  held  their  ground  with  grim 
determination  against  the  whole  force  of 
the  French  army,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
royal  household,  in  all  their  gallant  attire 
of  silks  and  plumes,  being  at  last  brought 
up  against  the  decimated  ranks  of  these 
sturdy  sons  of  ploughmen  and  herdsmen 
from  the  hills  and  dales  of  Aynhiie  and 
the  Borders.  When  the  regiment  fell  back 
it  had  lost  its  Colonel,  the  brave  Douglas, 
most  of  its  officers,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  rank  and  file. 

From  the  date  of  this  disastrous  battle 
of  Steinkirk  the  regiment  began  to  lose  its 
peculiar  constitution.  Its  ranks  were  re- 
plenished with  recruits  whose  religious 
faith  was  subjected  to  no  rigorous  tests, 
and  the  young  officers  who  joined  had  no 
relish  for  sermons  and  exhortations,  so 
that  before  long  the  Gameronians  ceased 
to  affect  any  peculiar  sanctity.  Afterwards 
the  Gameronians  were  enrolled  as  the  26th 
Regiment  of  the  Line,  now  the  First  Bat- 
talion of  Scottish  Rifles ;  and  according  to 
Walter  Scott,  ''  in  memory  of  the  original 
principles  of  the  sect  out  of  which  it  was 
raised  each  soldier  was,  and  perhaps  is 
fitill,  obliged  to  show  himself  possessed  of 
a  Bible  when  his  necessaries  are  in- 
spected." 

If  we  are  interested  in  the  Cameronian 
sect  we  may  reach  another  of  their  battle- 
fields on  Aird's  Moss,  where  Richard 
Cameron,  the  leader,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  movement,  was  defeated  and  slain. 
And  beyond  is  idairkirk,  on  the  borders 
of  Lanarkshire,  where  woods  and  green 
fields  are  succeeded  by  hillocks  of  coal- 
dust  ;  and  the  smoke  of  ironworks  begins 
to  darken  the  air. 


ST.  ANDREASBERG. 


Always  the  same  ftnswer :  "St.  Andreas- 
berg  !  Never  heard  of  such  a  place.  Only 
fift^n  miles  from  the  Brocken,  you  say  t 
Ah !  yes,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains.  Tes, 
we  know  them,  but  as  for  this  St.  Andreas- 
berg—" 


Now  in  London  we  listened  to  this  quite 
patiently ;  after  all,  we  cannot  expect  rail- 
way officials  to  be  omniscient,  and  it  was 
ratiier  pleasant  to  think  that,  for  once,  we 
were  going  to  escape  from  the  beaten  track 
of  English  tourists.  When,  however,  we 
found  that  the  same  ignorance  prevailed  in 
Diisseldorf,  from  which  town  the  place  we 
were  seeking  could  not  possibly  be  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  the  affair  became  more 
serious.  The  most  obsequious  of  German 
station-masters  declared  we  must  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  name.  He  had 
never  heard  of  St.  Andreasberg;  conse- 
quently no  such  place  existed,  at  least,  not 
within  a  hundred  mUes  of  Diisseldorf. 

Fortunately  we  had  with  us  a  letter 
bearing  the  St.  Andteasberg  post-mark, 
and  this  we  produced.  Now,  the  German 
official  mind  has  an  instinctive  respect  for 
printed  matter ;  what  all  our  persuasions, 
promises,  and  threats  had  failed  to  achieve, 
this  stamp  at  once  accomplished.  With  a 
profound  bow,  he  ushered  us  out,  assuring 
us  that  now,  as  he  had  something  to  go  upon, 
we  might  safely  leave  the  matter  in  his 
hands ;  which  we  did  most  joyfully.  Nor 
was  our  confidence  misplaced;  before  we 
went  to  bed  that  night  we  were  in  the 
possession  of  all  the  information  we  could 
possibly  require  for  our  journey. 

Once  on  the  right  track,  nothing  could 
be  easier  than  our  journey.  Ottbergen, 
Northeim,  and  Schartzfels  were  our  only 
changes,  but  we  paid  the  never-failing 
penalty  for  our  audacity  in  quitting  the 
ordinary  route.  At  Ottbergen,  the  man 
smiled  significantly  when  we  asked  for  first- 
class  tidkets.  He  had  none.  First-class 
passengers,  he  said,  did  not  travel  by  that 
line;  and  we  soon  discovered  why.  German 
trains  at  the  best  of  times  are  not  rapid, 
but  this  one  hardly  seemed  to  move  at  all. 
It  drew  up  at  all  sorts  of  queer  unexpected 
places — barn-doors,  windmills,  cornfields, 
anywhere  in  fact  where  the  engine-driver 
spied  a  friend  with  whom  he  wished  to  ex- 
change a  word.  No  matter  how  much  we 
weredelayed  there  was  no  danger  of  accident, 
the  guard  took  care  to  inform  us,  for  the 
train  we  were  in  was  the  only  one  that  ever 
travelled  on  the  line. 

At  Schartzfels  the  locomotive  arrange- 
ments were  still  more  primitive.  Only 
two  carriages  ran  to  St  Andreasberg.  The 
whole  of  the  way  lies  up  a  steep  incline, 
the  train  in  some  parts  running  through 
thick  forests.  The  authorities,  not  wishing 
to  incur  the  expense  of  fencing  in  the 
line,   have  caused  a    bell  to  be  attached 
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to  the  eogine,  and  this  the  driver  is 
directed  from  time  to  time  to  ring.  The 
effect  is  most  wonderfoL  It  was  a  lovely 
moonlight  night  when  we  left  Schartzfels ; 
and  as  the  little  train,  with  its  tinkling 
bell,  made  its  way  slowly  winding  up  the 
hillside  through  the  dark  pine-woods,  past 
the  silvery  streams,  we  seemed  to  be  enter- 
ing an  enchanted  land.  Even  the  voices 
of  the  people,  as  they  spoke  in  their  soft, 
Hanoverian  German,  had  a  ring  of  music 
that  accorded  well  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

At  the  little  station  of  St.  Andreasberg, 
we  found  a  queer  old  coach  waiting  to  take 
us  to  the  hotel  which,  in  olden  times,  had 
been  the  Eathshaus.  The  host-— one  of 
the  fattest  men  it  has  ever  been  my  fate  to 
see — welcomed  us  warmly,  and,  what  was 
more  to  the  point,  provided  us  with  an 
excellent  dinner. 

The  next  day  we  began  our  acquaintance 
with  St.  Andreasberg.  It  consists  of  one 
long  row  of  houses  winding  about  in  a 
picturesque  fashion  that  is  perfectly  in- 
explicable until  you  have  made  your 
way  up  to  the  top  house,  when,  looking 
down,  you  discover  that  the  village  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  so  nearly  perpen- 
dicular that  to  walk  straight  up  it  would 
be  almost  impossible,  at  least  for  anything 
but  a  chamois.  This  hill  is  the  very  centre 
of  the  Hartz  range;  the  peaks  of  the 
higher  mountains,  dark  and  threatening 
with  their  pine-forest  covering,  rise  up  on 
every  side  and,  by  contrast,  enhance  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  valley  around, 
where  the  foliage  is  lighter  and  more 
varied,  and  the  scarlet  berries  of  the 
mountain-ash  gleam  brightly  against  the 
gloom  above. 

A  singular  charm  hangs  over  the  village. 
It  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  seems  to  smile 
up  at  you  in  a  comfortable,  easy  fashion ; 
it  wears  an  air  of  such  ineffable  peace 
that  you  feel,  as  you  look  at  it,  you  could 
not  find  in  your  heart  to  wish  one  stone 
difiBerent,  for  it  is  just  as  a  village  should 
be.  No  two  houses  are  alike;  some  are 
so  low  that  in  passing  you  can  touch  the 
roof,  whilst  by  their  side  a  huge,  wooden, 
block-like  buUding  may  rise.  Each  man 
has  built  where  and  how  the  fancy  took 
kirn,  architects  evidently  being  of  non- 
account.  Some  old,  rambling  cottages  must 
have  stood  untouched  for  centuries  (in  the 
records  of  1539  St.  Andreasberg  is  spoken 
of  as  a  town),  whilst  at  every  turn  you 
stumble  ov^r  old  stone  entrances,  odd- 
looking  steps,  quaint  crosses,  and  a  hundred 


tokens  of  a  bygone  age.  About  a  mile 
from  the  village  are  some  silver  mines; 
one  at  least  is  still  in  working,  though  I 
believe  with  little  profit  to  its  owner.  It 
is  to  these  mines  that  St.  Andreasberg 
owes  its  existenca 

In  the  fifteenth  century  ihe  Hohn- 
steiner  Counts  being,  as  usual,  in  want  of 
money,  began  to  turn  an  eager  ear  to  the 
monks,  who  insisted  that  more  wealth  lay 
buried  in  the  mountains  than  grew  upon 
their  sittface.  In  those  days,  however,  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  collect  a  band  of  miners. 
The  work  was  regarded  as  uncanny ;  for 
who  knew  to  what  dangers  you  were  ex- 
posed if  once  you  quitt^  the  fair  light  of 
heaven  t  But  the  Counts  were  determined 
men ;  they  scoured  the  country  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  around,  and  at  length,  by 
threats  and  bribes  (miners  in  those  days 
enjoyed  a  personal  liberty  and  immunity 
from  taxation  undreamed  of  by  other  men), 
in  the  year  1487  they  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  settlement,  and  the  work  was  begun. 
For  centuries  the  mines  were  most  pro- 
ductive; not  only  silver,  but  copper, 
granite,  quartz,  and  homblend  were  found 
there  in  abundance ;  but  now,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  leisurely  way  the  work  is 
conducted,  their  wealth  is  exhausted. 

In  addition  to  mining  the  Andreas- 
bergers  have  another  occupation,  unique 
in  its  way.  They  are  the  greatest  canary 
trainers  and  exporters  in  the  world.  In 
every  cottage  you  find  rows  of  little  wooden 
cages  full  of  canaries.  These,  when  they 
have  been  taught  to  sing,  the  peasants  sell 
to  the  manager  of  the  great  warehouse,  who 
exports  them  to  all  countries.  Thousands 
of  birds  are  sent  every  year  from  St 
Andreasberg  to  America.  What  first  in- 
cited the  inhabitants  of  this  out-of -the  way 
little  place  to  such  an  unusual  pursuit  no 
one  seems  to  know.  All  that  the  villagers 
can  tell  you  is,  that  their  fathers,  grand- 
fathers, great-grandfathers,  to  the  first 
syllable  of  recorded  time,  have  trained 
canaries;  but  where  they  found  their 
canaries  to  train  none  can  say. 

Gentle  and  inoffensive,  the  Andreas- 
bergers  look  as  if  they  have  been  underfed 
for  generationa  They  are  very  poor.  Two 
shillings  a  day  is  the  utmost  a  man  can 
earn,  whilst  the  average  wages  are  much 
lower.  Still,  though*  there  are  signs  of 
poverty  on  every  side,  you  neither  see 
beggars  nor  hear  complaints.  The  people 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  richer, 
so  they  take  it  for  granted  that  perpetual 
pinching  and  saving  is  the  natural  order 
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of  life.  More  than  once  I  was  etrack  with 
the  patient  endurance  with  which  they 
sabmitted  to  the  hardships  of  their  lot.  In 
comparing  them  with  the  noisy,  happy, 
importunate  Italian  poor,  their  conduct 
spears  almost  heroic ;  nay,  there  is  some- 
thing awful  in  their  resignation,  for  it 
comes  from  their  having  no  conception  of 
brightness  or  happiness  in  life.  I  never 
saw  an  Andreaeberger  dance,  or  heard  him 
laugL  Their  life  is  hard,  and  they  take  it 
hai^y. 

In  addition  to  the  native  population, 
there  is  a  small  colony  of  visitors,  seem- 
io^y  of  the  professional  class,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  poor  nobles.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  invalids,  and  you  see  them 
wandering  off  on  a  morning,  armed  with 
any  number  of  pamphlets,  and  the  never- 
failing  spectacles  and  umbrella.  A  few 
officers,  either  ill  themselves  or  in  attend- 
ance upon  some  relative,  make  up  the  litUe 
community.  Society  tiiere  is  none ;  those 
who  seek  diversion  will  be  driven  to  Hartz- 
bnrg,  some  twenty  miles  away. 

The  visitors  seem  almost  as  poor  as  the 
natives ;  there  is  something  pitiful  in  the 
way  they  hesitate  before  oidering  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Yet  some  of  them  have  grand  old 
names.  Last  year  there  were  three  barons, 
whose  titles  dated  back  to  the  days  of  the 
old  German  Reich.  They  have  gradually 
become  poorer  and  poorer ;  and,  as  all  their 
energy  has  been  devoted  to  trying  to  save 
their  few  sterile  acres  and  tumble-down 
castles,  they  are  only  just  beginning  to  per- 
ceive, now  that  it  is  too  late,  that  they 
have  slipped  behind  in  the  race  of  the 
world,  and  that  their  places  have  been  taken 
by  a  harder-headed,  richer,  plebeian  people. 
Conservative  of  course  they  all  are,  and  of 
a  narrower  type  than  we  have  ever  known 
m  England.  For  them  Tartarus  itself  was 
not  more  deep  and  impassable  than  the 
gulf  that  separates  those  who  have  no 
"  von  "  before  their  names,  from  the  happy 
possessors  of  this  precious  particle.  I  once 
heard  a  man  who  had  scarcely  enough 
money  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
gravely  argue  that  he  could  not  engage  in 
trade  as  that  would  be  bringing  a  du^grace 
upon  his  Order.  Fancy  the  spirit  of 
"  noblesse  oblige  "  forcing  a  man  to  starve 
upon  thirty  pounds  a  year ! 

Of  course  the  grand  attraction  of  St. 
Andreasberg  for  these  people  is  its  cheap- 
ness. The  Tyrol  may  be  more  beautiful^ 
the  air  at  Davos  as  pure,  but  in  this  St. 
Andreasberg  reigns  supreme;  it  is  the 
cheapest  health  resort  in  Europe.     The 


terms  for  full  pension  at  the  Wirthshaus — 
the  best  hotel — ^ib  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  day,  and  this  includes  a  thoroughly 
good  table  d'hdte  dinner,  whilst  those  who 
prefer  private  apartments  can  have  them 
without  difficulty.  A  comfortable  room, 
with  attendance,  costs  from  five  to  eight 
shillings  a  week ;  these  of  course  are  not 
luxurious,  but  they  are  spotlessly  dean,  and 
their  owners  wiU  take  any  amount  of 
trouble  to  make  their  visitors  comfortable. 

There  are  two  doctors,  one  of  whom 
having  made  a  special  study  of  the  Davos 
system  for  chest  diseases,  throws  himself 
"  con  amore  "  into  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  certainly  with  what  seems  to  be 
marvellous  success.  He  is  most  enthusi- 
astic in  his  belief  in  the  curative  qualities 
of  the  Hartz  climate;  but  maintains,  that  in 
most  cases,  a  fidl  year  should  be  passed 
there  for  a  permanent  result  to  be  ob- 
tained— the  winter,  in  his  opinion,  being 
even  more  efficacious  than  the  summer. 

There  is  an  establishment  for  different 
sorts  of  baths,  but  the  doctors'  only  pre- 
scription is  to  live  out  of  doors,  climb 
mountains  all  day  long,  and  inhale  the  per- 
fume from  the  pine-trees.  St.  Andreasberg 
lies  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  nothing 
intervening  between  it  and  the  North  Pole; 
the  consequence  is  that  in  summer — I  have 
never  tried  it  in  winter— the  air  is  simply 
delicious.  The  mere  fact  of  living  is  a 
pleasure,  when  under  its  influence ;  it  seems 
to  penetrate  your  whole  bemg  and  impart 
to  you  some  of  its  own  buoyancy.  When 
you  first  arrive  you  look  at  the  hills  with 
despair.  How  can  you  ever  dimb  themt 
At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  such  is 
the  power  of  the  air,  you  find  yourself 
going  up  and  down  the  mountain-side  with 
as  much  ease  as  if  you  were  walking  on  a 
level  road.  Then,  as  for  distances,  those 
who  at  home  would  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  a  five-mile  walk,  think  nothing  in  the 
Hartz  of  going  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen 
miles  a  day;  the  air  is  so  rarefied  that  you 
seem  to  have  no  weight  to  carry. 

The  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
lovely.  You  can  wander  for  hours  under 
the  great  pine-trees,  inhaling  their  delicious 
perfume,  and  at  every  break  in  the  forest 
some  exquisite  bit  of  Ecenery  reveals  itself 
— sometimes  wild  and  rugged  as  in  the 
highest  Alps,  at  another  smiling  with 
gentle  sylvan  charms.  To  stand  at  the 
summit  of  one  of  those  great  barren  hills 
and  watch  the  sun  as  he  slowly  sinks,  and, 
as  he  sinks,  casts  around  his  rays  of  min- 
gling hues,  which  light  up  the  dark  forest 
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with  a  weird  splendour,  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
felt,  not  described. 

No  one,  of  course,  could  go  to  the  Hartz 
and  leave  the  Brocken  unvisited.  From 
St  Andreasberg  this  mountain  is  easy  of 
access,  though,  for  all  but  the  ezoeptionallj 
strong,  beyond  a  walk.  Two  hours'  drive 
brings  you  to  the  foot,  and  in  two  hours 
more,  you  can  easily  mount  to  the  top. 

The  first  time  I  climbed  the  Brocken 
was  a  glorious  August  morning.  As  we 
began  the  ascent,  the  whole  earth  was 
redolent  with  a  thousand  perfumea 
Purple  and  gold,  heather  and  gorse, 
covered  the  earth  with  a  royal  splen- 
dour^ which  the  dark  firs  and  larches 
threw  into  yet  stronger  relief;  and  all  the 
time  the  early  morning  sun,  dancing  and 
playing  on  every  leaf,  was  colouring  the 
scene  with  a  marvellous  beauty.  But  this 
did  not  last  long ;  soon  flowers  were  rare, 
the  heather  lost  its  brightness,  the  firs 
became  stunted,  the  air  chill,  and  summer 
a  thing  of  the  past  As  the  scene  becomes 
more  and  more  desolate,  involuntarily  the 
Faust  Walpurgis  Nacht  scene  rises  before 
you,  with  all  its  strange  weird  compound 
of  tragic  and  comic,  pathos  and  mirth — the 
wildest,  boldest  dream  conceived  by  human 
brain.  Mephistopheles  and  his  motley  crew 
dance  mockingly  around,  and,  straggle  as 
you  may,  you  cannot  escape  their  spelL 

Half  way  up  the  mountain  there  is  an 
immense  ruin,  whether  the  work  of  Nature, 
or  the  remains  of  some  citadel  made  by 
human  hands,  has  never  been  decided.  The 
stones  are  so  immense,  they  tower  above 
the  rock  so  threateningly,  that,  as  you 
look,  you  feel  you  are  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  Nature^s  own  phenomena,  and  yet,  the 
huge  pOe  is  wrought  witdi  such  scrupulous 
exactitude,  the  position  is  so  carefully 
chosen,  that  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that 
man  has  had  no  hand  in  framing  it 
Legend  relates  that  a  Hartz  Squire,  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  owning  a  castle,  asked 
the  devil  to  assist  him  in  building.  The 
evil  one,  of  course,  gladly  consenting,  offered 
to^  begin  the  work  the  same  night;  but 
stipulated  that,  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
if  the  castle  were  finished  before  the  cock 
crew  the  next  morning,  the  Squire's  soul 
diould  be  his. 

During  the  whole  of  the  night  His  Satanic 
Majesty  worked  with  a  truly  diabolic 
vigour ;  and  the  castle  was  almost  finished 
when  the  first  red  of  daybreak  began  to 
tinge  the  eastern  sky.  A  few  moments 
more  and  the  work  would  be  complete; 
but  the  devil  did  not  hurry,  for  to  guard 


against  accident,  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  putting  a  cork  into  the  throat 
of  the  cock.  Still,  sharp  though  he  was,^  a 
woman  was  sharper.  The  Squire's  wife 
knew  of  her  husband's  compact  and  of  the 
devil's  stratagem,  so  just  as  the  last  stone 
was  going  to  be  fixed,  she  ungagged  the 
cock,  which  of  course  began  crowing  at 
onca  The  devil,  in  his  rage  at  losing  the 
reward  of  his  labour,  with  one  mighty 
blow  struck  down  the  tower  he  had  raised, 
and  left  it  in  ruins,  as  we  see  it  to-day. 

Better  authenticated  witness  points  to 
this  spot  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  Thor  and  Woden,  who  fled 
there  to  escape  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  Christian  bishops.  On  these  stones  the 
last  sacrifices  of  the  old  heathen  worship 
were  offered. 

After  leaving  the  ruins  the  path  becomes 
steep  and  rough ;  huge  boulders  bar  the 
way,  and  it  is  a  steady  pull  to  the  top. 
There  you  find  three  great  stones,  which 
form  the  Teufels  Kanzel  (the  Devil's  Pal- 
pit),  from  which,  on  Midsummer  night,  he 
welcomes  his  friends,  the  witches.  Not  far 
distant  is  another  curious  stone — a  large 
oblong  block,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
scooped  out  in  the  centre.  This  is  called 
the  Hexenwaschbecken,  and  in  it  the 
witches  are  supposed  to  wash  their  hands 
before  attending  the  Satanic  f^te. 

A  sudden  turning  in  the  path,  and  fare- 
well all  legends  and  fancies — a  large  new 
fashionable  hotel,  "replete  with  every 
comfort,"  stands  waiting  to  welcome  us. 

MTOSUMMER  FIRES. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I. 

Tomorrow  would  be  Midsummer  Day. 
The  sun  was  nigh  its  setting.  Out  over  the 
level,  shining  sea  he  seemed  to  lie ;  blood- 
redand  ruddy  purple  gleamed  the  throbbing 
waves  of  the  horizon;  rosy  and  golden 
came  the  rippling  wavelets  from  that  dis- 
tant path  of  the  sea  to  the  yellow  sands  of 
the  Manx  coast 

A  path,  winding  up  a  headland,  led  from 
the  western  shores  to  a  white  road.  The 
red  gleam  of  the  sunset  was  upon  it,  and  the 
sparse  heather  landwards  glowed  ruddy,  as 
some  girls  sauntered  loitering  along  the 
path. 

There  were  three  of  them,  sisters.  One 
was  a  child,  Nessie ;  the  others,  Meta  and 
Kate  Qualtrough,  were  on  the  happy  border- 
land of  girlho^  and  womanhood. 

We  luive  no  picturesque  national  garb 
of  a  foreign  land  wherewith  to  set  them 
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forth — ^they  were  dressed  as  hundreds  of 
girls  in  London  might  be  dressed,  though 
they  came  of  so  pure  a  Manx  race  as  to  be 
proud  of  the  days  when  English  people 
were  looked  upon  as  foreigners  in  Man. 

Nessie  was  ^11  of  life ;  she  danced  ahead, 
or  she  lingered  behind,  she  sprang  to  right 
or  left  oyer  the  broken  ground  of  the 
headland ;  what  her  sisters  waited  for  had 
evidently  no  strong  hold  on  her  thoughts. 
At  last,  she  struck  in  with  this : 

"  Ye'll  be  utterly  fooli3h,  you  girls,  idling 
here  any  longer  for  those  lads.''  Her  ac- 
cent bore  the  North-country  lilt  and  the 
soft,  sweet  tones  of  the  Manx  peopla  ''  Do 
you  think  they'll  be  leaving  their  fishing 
for  the '' 

^ Hist  I"  commanded  Meta. 

The  girls  were  all  at  play  in  a  sense, 
but  it  was  play  with  a  serious  vein  in  it  to 
Meta. 

"Ehl— I'm  full  of  respect  I  "and  wild 
Nessie  threw  out  her  arms,  and  made  a 
gay,  bowing  reverence  in  a  circling  fashion 
to  the  hills  and  the  green  mountains.  "  But 
the  boys  are  not  so,  and  I'm  thinking 
they'd  only  be  hindering  us  if  they  were 
here." 

"  Still,  we  promised "  Kate  put  in. 

"  And  they  promised,  too ;  and  if  they 
break  their  promise,  we'll  be  free  from 
ours,  I  say.  Do  come,  we'll  be  awfully  late, 
and  there's  a  lot  to  do." 

Then  they  walked  on  a  bit  faster.  Nessie 
was  out  of  sight,  but  yet  they  were  closely 
following  on  her  steps.  So  many  turns 
and  bends  and  shoulders  there  are  to  these 
Manx  headlands  that  one  may  be  easily 
out  of  sight. 

A  shout  burst  forth  into  the  stUl  summer 
air,  and  the  next  moment  Nessie,  with 
waving  arms  and  with  yellow  hair  flying  as 
the  light  wind  caught  her,  was  seen  on  the 
topmost  bit  of  green. 

**  Boat  ahoy ! "  and  her  arms  gesticulated. 
There  was  a  boat  skimming  across  the  bay — 
Peel  Bay.  One  tmbonneted  head  was  in 
the  stem  of  the  round,  deep  boat ;  it  be- 
longed to  a  fisher-lad,  who  was  the  working 
chum  of  three  scarlet-capped  youths.  One 
of  these  last  was  a  Qualtrough,  a  cousin  of 
the  girls,  the  others  were  his  friends,  lads 
who,  a  year  or  two  back,  had  been  with  him 
at  King  William's  College  at  Castletown,  but 
who,  being  English,  were  only  in  Man  for 
a  summer  jaunt  now. 

And  now  it  had  been  for  the  delectation 
of  these  same  young  Englishmen  that  the 
doings  of  that  Midsummer  Eve  were  being 
made  so  much  of. 


"  Do  they  mean  to  land  or  not  ? "  asked 
Kate. 

"Undoubtedly,"  was  Meta's  decisive 
word.  "  Do  they  not  know  it  is  for  them 
we  are  making  this  delay  t " 

In  a  very  short  time  the  boat  was  out  of 
sight,  which  means  that  she  was  well  under 
the  headland  and  landing  her  crew  in 
White  Strand  Gova  Some  few  moments 
more  and  three  young  men  in  boating 
flannels,  and  each  with  a  rough  pea-jacket 
atop,  appeared  from  clambering  up  the 
face  of  the  headland.  Then  the  party  went 
on  more  swiftly. 

First  on  to  and  across  the  white  sunlit 
roadway,  then  down  an  opposite  lane, 
rough  and  stony  and  untended.  This  lane 
finadly  lost  itself  on  a  f  urzy  common,  where 
short  sweet  mossy  grass  was  patched  irre- 
gularly by  a  savagery  of  gorse,  and  furze, 
and  strong  waving  bracken.  Meta  walking 
apart,  pulled  the  bracken;  Kate  and  Nessie, 
with  energy  of  a  more  talkative  and  less 
solitary  humour,  bade  the  young  men  bring 
out  their  knives  and  slash  away  mossy 
branches  of  gorse  and  furze. 

"  Where  is  all  this  to  go  now  ? "  asked 
Doyle  Phih'pson, the  elder  of  the  twoEnglish 
brothers.  "  Is  this  common  the  haunt  of 
— of — the  enemy  1 "  A  twinkle  lighted  up 
a  would-be  grave  face. 

"  Oh,  don't  I "  Meta's  exclamation  was 
instinctive. 

"  There  1"  cried  the  Manxman  of  the 
party.  "  Take  Meta's  horror  for  your  key- 
note, Philipson,  or  youll  be  setting  us  all  in 
danger  of  the  evil  influences  of  the  hour.^ 

"Eh,  Willie!"  and  Nessie  flung  her 
vigorous  small  self  against  her  cousin,  her- 
self armed  with  a  huge  bundle  of  prickly 
furze,  "ye'll  be  the  worst  of  the  three. 
You  ought  to  know  better." 

"Blessed  are  the  immunities  of  igno- 
rance 1 "  the  youth  exclaimed. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  at  all,"  quickly  young 
Philipson  replied.  "I  wish  to  know — I 
wish  to " 

"Meta  will  tell  you  then." 

The  girl  was  still  in  her  silent  humour — 
perhaps  a  dangerous  humour  for  a  nature 
just  a  degree  prone  to  mysticise  over 
things. 

These  were  men  from  the  outer  world, 
the  brave  outer  world  of  which  she  dreamt ; 
the  faithless  outer  world  which  she  knew 
ridiculed  any  anciett  fantasy  of  custom. 
Should  she  be  silent,  or  should  she  be 
brave  and  show  that  she  was  not  too  weak 
to  acknowledge  her  weakness  ?  One  second 
she  had  for  hesitation,  but  no  more. 
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"Will  you" — came  the  question  point- 
edly put  to  her — "lay  your  commands 
upon  me,  Miss  Qaaltroueh,  and  tell  me 
while  I  obey  t  *'  How  light  and  yet  how 
true  did  he  look  as  his  clear-browed  eyes 
met  hers. 

Meta  flushed  with  pleasure.  Was  there 
really  a  sensible  man  going  to  listen  to  her 
old  wives'  fables,  and  listen  with  respect? 
The  delight  of  this  flashed  through  her  and 
made  the  delicate  Manx  face  of  the  girl 
radiant  Manx  feminine  beauty  has  not 
had  much  eulogy,  very  likely ;  but»  where 
will  you  find  more  delicate  features,  brighter 
intelligence,  and  purer  expression,  than  in 
the  faces  of  the  girls  of  Man  t  Meta  Qaal- 
trough  was  a  picture,  with  all  the  loveliness 
of  those  island  women. 

"You  mean  it  1 "  was  her  cry,  and  her 
face  was  full  of  enthusiasm.  Her  blue  eyes 
took  a  fire  of  brilliancy,  and  the  clear 
delicate  pink  of  her  complexion  heightened 
its  colour  with  one  quick  flush,  gone  as 
soon  as  it  was  seen. 

"  Assuredly  I  mean  it.  Ignorance  has 
no  charms  for  me  as  it  has  for  your  cousin 
there.  But  I  do  not  promise  faith,  mind 
you." 

A  shadow  fell  over  Meta*s  radiance. 

A  very  quick-eyed  young  man  was  this. 
He  saw  it,  and  read  too  in  his  kindly, 
sympathetic  soul  the  measure  of  her  trouble. 
So  readbg,  he  at  once  set  himself  to  glad- 
den her  again.  He  was  thinking  what  a 
lovely  study  her  radiance  would  make  for 
some  girl-saint  of  middle-age  religion. 

"  Everyone  has  a  chink  in  his  armour, 
you  know ;  and  though  I  am  matter-of-fact 
personified,  you  may  —  just  may"  —  he 
smiled,  "  fi^d  me  vuLierable  somewhere." 

The  rest  were  ahead ;  every  one  of  them 
laden  with  green  or  sun-dried  stuff  for  the 
burning.  These  two  gathered  up  their 
burdens  and  followed,  talking  all  the  way. 

From  the  gorsy  common  the  track  was 
homewards  for  the  girls,  and  they  crossed 
a  meadow,  stopping  at  its  farther  side  by  a 
brook,  where  grew  clumps  of  golden  marsh 
marigolds.  These  were  wanted  as  much  as 
the  dry  stufl*,  but  not  for  burning. 

"  I  thought  not,"  said  Edgar,  the  younger 
of  the  Philipsons.  "  They're  far  too  pretty. 
You  have  some  in  a  bowl  at  your  house. 
They  come  far  before  the  liUes  of  the 
London  esthetes,  in  my  opinion."  This 
young  man  was  not  like  his  brother,  an 
artist;  but  a  trader.  To  put  his  status 
quite  plainly,  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  tea-mer- 
chant's office.  And  here  he  was  trending 
OR  to  the  debateable  ground  of  lily-worship  1 


"Very  well  out  here,"  said  young  Quat 
trough,  rather  testily ;  "  but  not  the  tldnga 
for  girls  to  wear  on  their  dresses.  You 
don't  mean  that  t " 

'<  I  was  thinking  of  that ; "  and  the  other 
marked  the  word.  "  Miss  Qualtrough  " — 
he  turned  to  Kate — "do  not  let  him  talk 
you  out  of  wearing  them." 

Kate  had  worn  some  only  the  evexuDg 
before. 

"  No,  I  shall  not ;  certunly  I  shall  not!" 
she  cried,  laughing.  Nevertheless  she  wore 
only  roses  that  night. 

"What  do  you  with  these!  What  is 
their  virtue  1 "  Doyle  asked  of  Meta. 

'*  You  shall  see,  if  you  can  be  patient 
Their  virtue  ? — I  cannot  say." 

"  Empty  seer  1 "  cried  the  young  man. 

"  Yes — we've  reasoned  out  the  fires,  but, 
here  I  don't  know  where  to  begin.  We 
always  do  it — the  children  always  do  it." 

"What?" 

"We  lay  them  about  on  the  door-sills 
and  the  window-sills,  and  we  strew  them 
by  the  outhouses.  It  is  for  'good  lack.' 
We  all  want '  good  luck  ! ' " 

"So  we  do,  but — I'd  like  a  reason  to  see. 
why  '  good  luck'  lurks  within  the  mysteries 
of  these  marsh  marigolds  more  than  in  other 
flowers." 

"  Can't  give  it  you,  but  you  shall  have 
the  '  good  luck '  if  you'll  have  a  flower ;  or 
shall  I  keep  it  back  from  you  t " 

"  No — no.     Give  it  me." 

"  How  excited  you  are  1  I've  found  the 
chink  in  your  armour.  I've  found  out  you 
are  saperstitious,  and  I'll  just  punish  your 
weakness" — ^Meta  parodied  some  of  his 
own  words — "by  not  giving  you  the 
flower." 

"  Or— the  good  luck  !    Oh  I  you  will" 

"  No." 

What  was  mastering  this  very  proud 
disciple  of  matter-of-fact  t  His  sun-tanned 
face  flushed,  and  something  carried  I}im 
out  of  his  former  wise  self.  He  ran  back 
to  the  brook,  where  he  saw  one  'golden 
starry  blossom  left^  and  plucking  it,  he 
brought  it  like  a  trophy  to  Meta. 

"  This  is  for  you,"  he  cried.  "  There  is 
'good  luck,'  infinite  good  luck  for  yon, 
and — if  for  you,  then  for  me.  You  have 
given  me  your  faith " 

A  shout  from  the  rest  interrupted  him. 
Could  he  possibly  have  been  going  to  say 
that  he  had  faith  in  those  old-wives'  fables 
of  Meta'sl 

"  Oh,  be  quick  !  they  are  all  waiting  for 
us,"  and  Meta  ran  before  him.  She  could 
by  no  means  face  any  talking  in  such  a 
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paadonate  Btndn  as  this  matter-of-fact 
youth  was  devoloping.  She  felt  hot,  and 
she  ran  hd  to  tke  others  langhing  and 
talking  gauy.  Certainly  her  humour  had 
wondronsly  changed. 

CHAPTER  IL 

The  sweet  Midsmnmer  Eve  closed  in,  and 
the  grey  of  the  night  came  on.  Strangers 
from  the  foreign  limd  of  England  wondered 
as  they  drove  home  firom  their  day's  ex- 
corsioniDg,  at  the  fancy  of  the  peasants 
for  setting  light  to  the  gorse  every whera 

All  the  young  Qaaltroughs  were  out  in 
the  grounds  with  Willie  and  his  friends. 
Mr.  Qualtrough,  crey-headed  and  wise, 
went  out  toa  Perhaps  he  laughed  over  it 
aU,  but  there  had  never  been  a  Midsummer 
Eve  he  could  recollect  without  the  burning 
of  the  witch-fires.  No,  indeed;  and  if 
his  children  had  shown  themselves  very 
advanced  in  the  common  sense  of  the  age 
and  neglectful  of  the  old  costoms,  he, 
good  man,  would  have  been  just  one  degree 
uncomfortably  surprised. 

They  had  all  had  a  merry  supper — Manx 
folk  are  primitive,  and  supper  is  not  yet 
wholly  cast  into  oblivion — and  then  all 
went  out  Two  of  the  girls  threw  light 
shawls  over  their  heads ;  Nessie  stuck  on  a 
gray  felt  hat  of  her  father's;  and  they 
went  gaily  round  the  house  and  through 
the  unkempt,  luxurious  flower-garden ;  then 
through  the  kitchen-garden,  where  mon- 
strous cabbages  sheeted  the  beds  with  their 
crampled  outer  leaves;  where  the  straw- 
berries blinked  rosy  from  amidst  a  tangle 
of  long  suckers ;  where  alleys  were  made  by 
trained  apple-trees,  whose  green  young 
fruit  promised  joys  to  lads  and  maids  in 
the  days  to  come. 

"Ah!"  suddenly  young  Philipson  ex- 
claimed. 

"The  Gorrin's  fire  at  Ballaseggan  1 "  and 
Mr.  Qualtrough  turned  round.  There  had 
come  a  golden,  springing,  flashing  light  on 
his  glass  houses. 

"  Horrid  ! "  Nessie  exclaimed  angrily, 
"  and  ours  not  alight  yet.  Jim  is  horrid  ! 
I  specially  gave  him  orders  to  light  up 
early^  because  Mona  Corrin  declared  they'd 
have  the  finest  show.  I'll  be  speaking  to 
him  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Do,  dear,  do,"  Willie,  her  cousin,  said. 

"  I  will."  And  she  ran  on.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  was  seen  flying  up  the  wooden 
ladder  which  led  up  to  what  they  called 
their  "  look-out,"  a  square  miniature  tower 
which  gave  a  grand  view  over  miles  and 


miles  of  farmlands,  of  distant  mountains, 
of  western  sea,  and — a  sight  of  all  for 
strangers— of  one  bit  of  the  savage,  storm- 
battered  Calf  of  Man.  "Grand!"  she 
cried  joyously.  '-Grand!  We're  alight 
now!  Eh!  Ill  not  heed  Mona  having 
the  start,  we'll  be  far  the  finest." 

A  pale  golden  fire  besan  to  shimmer  on 
a  near-by  hill,  it  spread  and  spread  until 
verily  tiie  whole  of  the  hillside  was  a 
tricksy  flashing  dance  of  fira 

"Oar  gorse  is  not  there?"  Doyle 
wondered. 

"  Eh  ?  Na  This  is  my  private  business. 
Jim  and  I  did  this  in  the  morning." 

"  So !  That  is  how  Jim  does  his  weed- 
ing t "  her  father  began. 

**  Yes.  That'll  be  his  manner  of  weed- 
ing on  Midsummer  Eve !  He  couldn't  do 
less  than  obey  his  mistress  ! " 

"No,  Mr.  Philipson,"  she  went  on. 
"  The  bits  of  fuel  we  got  this  evening  are 
on  the  other  side.  Look !  I  saw  Jim  run 
across  only  two  minutes  ago ;  he'll  be  light- 
ing it  up  now." 

She  was  right.  A  hillocky  lift  of  the 
land  was  spangled  all  at  once  with  patches 
of  flame,  ruddy  flame,  golden  flame,  flame 
that  sputtered  and  fizzed  as  it  mastered 
the  juices  of  the  green  bracken. 

"  We  have  an  extra  grand  show  to-night, 
girb,"  Mr.  Qualtrough  began.  "  Who  shall 
say  our  old  customs  are  dying  outi  But  I 
expect  it  is  as  much  in  ^our  honour  as  in 
that  of  the  fairies  and  witches,"  he  nodded 
to  the  young  men. 

They,  seated  like  the  girls,  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  miniature  tower,  were  gazing 
here  and  there,  as  one  quarter  ana  then 
another  was  made  alight  Beacons,  like 
stars,  blazed  out  far  away.  Evidently  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  of  one  mind. 

"  We  will  not  accept  that  idea  tonight, 
sir,"  Doyle  answered.  "No,  no;  let  us 
not  tempt  the  powers.  But  can  we  not  go 
amongst  it  all  f  Two  minutes  will  take  us 
where  Jim  is." 

"  Oh !  if  you  like." 

So  they  left  the  gardens  and  tramped 
over  a  field  to  the  hillocky  ridge.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talking  and  laughing, 
as  might  be  supposed,  but,  amongst  it  afl, 
Meta  was  again  silent  She  was  wearing 
her  one  marsh  marigold  stuck  under  her 
chin,  as  a  girl  might  wear  a  brooch.  She 
was  very  careful  of  it,  keeping  her  light 
wrap  well  away  from  it  miat  danger  of 
cold  could  there  be  on  such  a  sweetly  warm 
summer  night  ? 

She  Ungered  behind.   But  amongst  sudi 
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a  gay  string  of  merry  folks  who  would 
notice  one  straggler  % 

Nessie  was  by  Jim  and  talking  hard  and 
fast.  No  one  paid  any  heed  to  her,  but  we 
must,  for  the  subject  of  her  talking  affects 
our  story. 

''There  were  nine  lots,  Jim." 

"  Eh,  missee,  111  know  that ;  and  nine 
have  I  set  the  light  teu,"  refining  his  word 
real  Manz-fashion. 

"Then  where  are  they?  Six — seven — 
eight,"  she  counted. 

''It's  beyond  me,  miBsee;  but  nine'U  be 
the  number  I  kindled.  Sure,  by  token  I'd 
only  ten  matches  in  my  box  here,  an'  one 
I  left  for  the  pipe.  Pfah ! "  he  blew  on  to 
the  pipe-bowL  "It's  nigh  out  she'U  be, 
missee,  with  me  talking  an'  talking." 

He  here  took  a  good  whiff  to  ward  off 
the  fulfilment  of  his  words. 

"  The  boys  must  have  matches.  I'll  by 
no  means  go  without  my  nine  1 " 

Nessie  was  always  a  bit  self-willed. 

"  Eh,  missee  1 — let  be.  I  wouldn't  inter- 
fere  " 

"Interfere!" 

"Sure " 

"What  stuff  1"  Nessie's  play  had  no 
faith — no  faith  of  the  timorous  sort,  at 
least  "  I'm  as  strong  as  the  fairiea  If 
they  put  the  fire  out  I'll  light  it  again ! 
That  I  Willi" 

She  ran  back  to  the  young  men. 

Whereat  Jim  faced  the  inevitable,  and 
bestowed  all  his  active  care  upon  his  pipe. 
He  shrugged  his  bent  shoulders ;  perhaps 
it  was  at  the  foolhardiness  of  young 
maids. 

All  at  once  a  new  blaze  of  light  sprang 
into  the  gray  night.  It  came  with  a  sud- 
den flash  just  behind  where  Nessie  and  the 
boys  stood  and  talked. 

One  golden  flash  there  was;  dry  gorse 
had  caught  a  smouldering  spark,  left  at 
the  very  tail,  as  one  might  say,  of  Jim's 
ninth  match.    Then  the  flash  died  down ; 

then another  blaze,   and  a    brighter, 

more  golden  blaze.  A  quick,  short  cry  on 
the  top  of  it:  "Ahl"  . 

Meta's  foot  treading  on  the  unseen  dry 
gorse  had  pushed  it  towards   the  dying 

match — had  kindled  the  flame,  and her 

dress,  a  soft  muslin  thing,  had  been  caught 
by  it. 

There  was  a  rusL  All  were  first  and 
all  were  last,  it  seemed.  Meta  was  down 
upon  the  ground  before  the  rush  and  cry 
were  don&  Every  flame  was  out,  every 
8im[>uldering   spark  was   hurried   out    of 


For  one  moment  Meta  lost  sight  and 
sound.  Then,  memory  flashed  back  one 
sight  and  one  sound — Doyle  Philipson  she 
had  seen  tear  off  his  coat  and  she  had 
heard  him  give  one  cry. 

"  Meta  I — my  own  1 " 

How  the  soft  grey  night  echoed  the 
words  !  Had  she  £:eamt  them  t  Was  she 
dreaming  still)  There  was  now  no  fire, 
the  flickering  lights  of  the  distant  hiUs 
were  paling  xmaer  the  breeze,  her  father 
stood  over  her,  bidding  her  not  to  "be 
afraid." 

"Your  coat  has  suffered."  This  she 
heard  Mr.  Qualtrough  say  to  a  dim, 
shadowy  figure.  The  voice  was  low,  and 
such  as  comes  when  a  man's  inner  self  is 
trembling. 

Doyle  made  a  Ught  answer.  Men  do 
answer  lightly  even  when,  perhaps,  the 
gravest  question  of  their  life  is  fighting 
for  its  answer  within  them.  He  pushed 
his  arms  into  his  coat-sleeves ;  and  all  at 
once  he  found  that,  in  crushing  down  the 
rising  flame  of  Meta's  dress,  he  had  got  his 
hand  burnt 

A  week  hence  the  two  young  men  had 
to  go  away  from  Man. 

Willie  Qualtrough  was  to  drive  them  to 
Douglas  on  the  morrow,  so  as  to  be  in  time 
for  the  boat.  A  good  hour's  drive  this  was, 
and  they  must  be  up  betimea  He  and  his 
friends  had  strolled  over  the  fields  from  his 
father's  house;  they  would  naturally  say 
good-bye  to  the  girls  and  the  Qoaltroughs 
of  Brae  HilL 

Again  it  was  a  summer  night,  again  the 
girls  were  wandering  about  the  old  garden. 
Meta  was  aloft  in  the  "look-out,"  Kate 
was  below  meeting  the  young  men,  Nessie 
was  chasing  a  white  butterfly. 

Doyle  Philipson  had,  many  days  back, 
come  to  the  solution  of  one  grave  question ; 
but,  not  being  a  rich  man,  and  being 
honourable  to  what  some  folks  might  call 
an  extreme  degree,  he  had  commanded 
himself  to  hide  the  love  he  had  for  Meta 
Quakrough.  Nay,  he  it  was  who  had 
hastened  the  departure  from  the  island  be- 
cause, seemg  Meta  day  after  day,  he  could 
not  keep  eye  and  tongue  in  cool  obedience. 

And  the  sweet,  lazy  hours  of  evening  had 
come,  and  Meta  had  chanced  to  be  aloo( 
and  the  others  had  chanced  to  drift  into  the 
company  of  eachother — whotalksof  chancef 

The  would-be  matter-of-fact  young  artist 
was  mastered.  He  told  his  story,  and  aU 
his  wise  commands  were  scattered  to  the 
winds. 
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What  thej  two  said,  only  the  night 
heard.^  It  was  an  old  story  made  new,  and 
there  is  always  a  golden  originality  aboat 
the  teUing  of  these  old-new  stories. 

Meta  and  Doyle  were  coming  down  from 
the  "  look-oat,"  the  rest  were  in  a  group. 

"It  is  anrant  nonsense,  Kate,  for  yon  to 
drire  into  Douglas  at  sach  an  hoar."    So 

Soke  Willie  Qaaltroagh,  the  girl's  coasin. 
6  and  Kate  often  sqaabbled,  cousins  do 
doaa 

"  Thanks,"  she  pouted.  "  But  I'll  judge 
best  for  myself.  I  have  shopping,  and  the 
shops  are  fresh  in  the  morning." 

**  That  are  they.  And  the  shopmen  are 
sleepy/' 

"  Yon  shall  wake  tiiem  up  for  me," — she 
was  pmdstent    ''Oh  i  Willie  I" 
The  cry  had  actually  trembUne  in  it. 
Kate  made  a  little  start  and  again  a 
second  start,  or  rather  droop,  backwaras  to 
WiUie's  side. 

"Ehl  thafs  done  I"  WiUie  was  a 
masterful  cousin;  he  made  no  ado,  but 
drew  Kate's  hand  withm  his  arm.  ''He 
told  me  he  shouldn't  do  it  till  next  year, 

when  he's  coming  again ^" 

"  Oh !  Willie  1 "  Kate's  vocabulary  was 
growing  stunted. 

'*  Ai^  now  that* 8 — all — ^moonshine.  Do 
yoa  mean  you  never  saw  it  t " 

"  Dear— how  could  1 1 "  She  was  cling- 
ing to  Willie  in  a  way  that  her  cousin  un- 
mistakably approved. 

Before  another  Midsummer  Day  came 
round  tbere  were  two  Miss  Qoaltroughs 
the  less  at  Brae  HilL 

Doyle  Philipson  does  not,  so  much  as 
heretofore,  parade  his  matter-in-fact,  and 
he  is  goiDg  to  make  his  Academy  fame,  so 
he  says,  by  a  picture  which  shall  have 
faiiy-worship  for  its  motive.  There  is 
going  in  next  year  a  marvel  of  a  Saxon 
maiden,  a  golden-haired  Saxon  maiden,  by 
a  rocky  shore,  wearing  a  ^olden-hued  mari- 
gold.   The  critics  say  it  is  beautiful 

It  IB  Meta. 
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CHAPTER  XXVnL    NEWS  FROM  ABROAD. 

"The  good  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  I 
This  can't  be  true.  Father  1  Leah,  diild, 
have  you  seen  it  % " 


Mrs.  Jos^hs  was  speaking.  It 
breakfast-time  in  the  little  house  in  Addi- 
son Gardens — a  meal  which,  after  seeing 
her  young  ones  supi^ied  with  food,  the 
good  lady  was  in  tiie  habit  of  enjoying  in 
company  with  the  newspaper,  dispensing 
choice  moneb  of  the  intellectuiu  treat 
thus  presented  to  her  as  she  had  pre- 
viously been  doing  with  the  grosser  ones. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  sp<Hling  my 
digestion,"  she  would  say,  when  remon- 
strated with  on  the  practice.  "  One  good 
thing  is  never  the  worse  for  having  ano^er 
with  it,  and  busy  women  like  me  can't 
afford  to  wait  for  a  leisure  time  to  do  their 
reading  in.  They'd  never  get  any  at  all 
if  they  did."  A  theory  on  the  strength 
of  which  Mrs.  Josephs  used  to  let  her  coffee 
get  cold  and  her  toast  flabby,  to  forget 
milk  and  duplicate  sugar  in  second  cups, 
and — occasionally — to  make  woeful  confu- 
sion of  her  husbuid's  correspondence  while 
keeping  one  eye  on  the  paper  and  inter- 
jecting all  sorts  of  scraps  of  information. 

The  comfortable,  chirmpy  way  in  which 
Mrs.  Josephs  was  wont  to  impart  her 
scraps  of  information  had  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  common  with  the  tone  of  hoarse, 
incredulous  horror  in  which  she  uttwecl  the 
exclamation  recorded  at  the  head  of  the 
chapter ;  and,  as  she  let  the  paper  drop 
from  her  hands,  and  gazed  in  helpless  con- 
sternation from  her  husband  to  her  daugh- 
ter, there  was  something  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing about  her  to  make  even  the  experienced 
Professor  lay  down  the  letter  he  was  reading 
and  ask  anxiously : 

**"Why,  mother,  what's  up  nowt  No- 
thing to  do  with  Matthias,  or " 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  thank  Heaven !  not  with  any 
of  ours/'  cried  Mrs.  Josephs,  her  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears.  "  But,  oh !  it's  too  dreadful 
all  thd  same.  That  poor,  hot-headed  young 
Marstland.    It  must  be  he,  and  what  can 

have  led  him Leah— -oh !  I  see,  you've 

got  the  paper  already.  Bead  it  to  your 
father,  dear — that  paragraph  in  the  third 
column." 

But  Leah's  colour  had  faded  so  utterly 
at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  paragraph  in 
question  that  her  father  took  the  paper  out 
of  her  hands  and  read  it  himself. 

"FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT. 

"Paris. 
"  Great  excitement  has  been  created  here 
to-day  by  a  duel  fought  at  an  early  hour 
this  morning,  between  the  Oomte  de  Mailly, 
a  nobleman  of  well-known  social  celebrity, 
and  a  young  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
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Mariiltn  It  took  place  in  a  bosquet,  on 
the  NenillY  aide  of  the  Bob  de  Boolo^e, 
the  aeoonda  bong  the  Yicomte  de  Birac, 
and  an  artist  finend  of  the  Englishman, 
name  unknown.  It  appears  that,  at  the 
first  fire,  no  harm  was  done  on  either 
aide,  but  at  the  second  a  ball  entered 
Maralan's  left  shoulder,  breaking  the  collar 
bone,  while  the  Count  was  pierced  through 
the  brain,  dying  immediately.  Additional 
horror  is  added  to  this  tragedy  by  the  fact 
that  the  County  for  long  somewhat  no- 
torious as  a  man  of  gallantry,  was  married 
yesterday  morning  to  a  young  lady  of  good 
family.  Jealousy  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  crime." 

The  Professor  glanced  on,  and  a  little 
lower  down  in  the  page  came  to  another 
paragraph  headed : 

"By  Reuter's  Telegram. 

'*The  Englishman,  Marslan,  was  ar- 
rested this  morning  at  the  ChMet,  a 
villa  at  Neuilly  belonging  to  the  Count  de 
Mailly,  and  which  the  deceased  nobleman 
had  selected  to  spend  his  honeymoon  in. 
Marslan  gives  his  age  as  twenty-seven, 
and  states  that  he  is  a  surgeon  practising 
in  London,  and  an  M.D.  of  Edinburgh ; 
also  that  in  fighting  the  Count  he  was 
acting  in  defence  of  his  wife's  honour. 
Further  revelations  of  a  startling  domestic 
character  are  expected.  Marslan  is  at  pre- 
sent lodged  in  prison.  The  seconds  have 
escaped." 

Tne  Professor  laid  the  paper  down  in 
silence.  In  fact  the  news  seemed  too  ter- 
rible to  him  for  comment  Leab,  too,  was 
speechless,  her  cheeks  bleached  to  a  waxen 
hue,  her  whole  body  trembling.  Mrs. 
Josephs  began  to  cry. 

"And  to  think,"  she  sobbed  out,  "that 
I  was  only  saying  yesterday  I  wondered 
Mr.  Burt  didn't  write  again.  Oh  dear, 
dear,  father,  I  wish  we  had  never  let  Leah 
go  over  there  and  bring  back  that  poor 
Utile  girl  to  wreck  Greorge  Marstland's  life 
in  the  way  she  has  done.  But  what  in  the 
name  of  goodness  need  he  shoot  that 
Count  for,  since  the  man  had,  after  all, 
given  her  up  and  married  some  one  else  1 " 

"Father,  I  don't  understand— that,"  said 
Leah  through  her  shaking  lips. 

The  Professor  took  up  the  paper  again. 
They  had  none  of  them  any  idea  of  the 
truth. 

"  Unless  this  de  Mailly  had  been  speak- 
ing damagingly  of  the  poor  little  girl's 
reputation,"  he  said  slowly,  "revenging 
himself  for  his  own  disappointment  by 


making  capital  out  of  her  elopementb 
I  wonder  if  Mr&  Burt  has  heaxd. 
Leah " 

"Oh!  I  will  go  round  to  Homton  Street 
at  once  and  wl  her,"  the  girl  exclaimed, 
her  cheeks  kindling  with  a  touch  of  their 
usual  colour  at  the  first  prospect  of  any- 
thing to  do. 

Leah  could  never  have  sat  still,  like  her 
friend,  waiting  helplessly  through  the  long 
hours  of  that  bridal  evening  for  Uie 
husband  who,  as  her  own  common  sense 
and  instinct  would  have  told  her,  could 
only  have  been  kept  from  her  by  some 
terrible  accident  to  life  or  limb.  She 
would  have  gone  from  the  post-office  to  die 
police-station,  and  firom  there  to  the  drug> 
gists'  shops,  or  even  the  hospital,  and 
never  rested  until  she  had  found  him. 
Neither  would  it  have  afibrded  her  the 
slightest  comfort  had  the  idea  come  to  her, 
as  it  did  to  Vera,  that  having  set  her 
parents  at  defiance  for  her  sake,  he  was 
battling  her  cause  with  them,  single-handed. 
She  would  have  wanted  to  stand  by  his 
side,  to  put  her  hand  frankly  in  his,  and 
say :  "  Father,  mother,  it  was  my  fault  I 
asked  him  to  take  me  away."  At  the 
present  moment  it  did  not  take  her  a 
minute  to  fling  on  her  hat  and  jacket,  and 
she  was  hurrying  downstairs  again  when 
staged  by  a  sudden  "  rat-tat "  at  the  hall 
door.  Her  father  met  her  in  the  hall, 
holding  a  telegram  in  his  hand. 

"  From  Mrs.  Burt,"  he  said.  "  Listen : 
*News  in  paper  true.  Husband  still  in 
Paris.  Will  not  forsake  his  friend.  Please 
come  and  see  me.' " 

It  was  nothing  of  a  walk  from  Addison 
Gardens  to  Homton  Street,  where  the 
Burts  Uved,  and  father  and  daughter  lost 
no  time  on  the  way;  but  they  found 
Mrs.  Burt  in  a  terrible  state  of  agitation, 
and  almost  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the 
Professor  for  having  induced  Burt  to  seek 
out  Greors;e  Marstland  in  Guernsey,  and  to 
devote  his  holiday  to  dancing  attendance 
on  the  unfortunate  young  man. 

"As  soon  as  I  heard  from  him  that 
Dr.  Marstland  was  bent  on  following  and 
getting  back  the  girl  he  had  run  away 
with,  I  knew  no  good  would  come  of 
John's  mixing  himself  up  in  the  matter," 
she  said,  teamdly,  "and  I  wrote  to  beg 
him  not  to  do  so ;  but  he  wouldn't  mind 
me.  He  said  young  Marstland  was  too 
weak  to  be  trusted  by  himself;  and  you 
know  how  foolishly  devoted  John  is  to  his 
friends." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  foolish,"  said  Leah. 
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"  At  any  rate,  I  am  sore  that  Dr.  Marst- 
land  would  be  equally  so  if  your  husband 
were  in  trouble ;  and  you  know  when  papa 
heard  Mr.  Bart  was  in  Guernsey  it  was 
natural  to  ask  him  to  call  and  see  his 
firiend,  especially  as  we  knew  the  latter 
had  just  made  a  very  hasty  marriage,  and 
might  be  the  better  for  a  friend's  advice.'' 

*'  Advice  is  not  much  good  when  a  thing 
is  done^  and  Dr.  Marstland  was  always 
hasty/'  Mrs.  Burt  said  severely.  Marstland 
had  once  told  Vera  that  he  was  no  favou- 
rite with  his  friend's  wife,  and  it  was  true. 
"  He  ia  for  ever  doing  eccentric  things  that 
no  one  else  would  dream  of,  and  getting  into 
trouble  accordingly.  The  mere  idea  of 
running  away  with  a  girl  he  had  met — ^how 
often  was  it,  Leah,  half  a  dozen  times  at 
most  t — at  your  house ;  and  then  of  her 
running  away  from  him  the  very  next  day 
sounds  too  wild  and  romantic  for  any- 
thing, much  too  wild  for  a  medical  man 
who  wants  to  establish  a  practice.  People 
will  be  sure  to  say  too  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  patient,  and  you  know  how  a 
story  of  that  kind  would  injure  a  doctor." 

''Then  the  doctor's  friends  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  the  'risk  of  spreading  an 
untruth,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  running 
away  at  all,"  said  the  Professor,  briskly. 
"  But  Burt  told  me  in  his  letter  that  it  was 
the  young  lady's  parents  who  ran  away 
with  her,  not  she  from  her  husband  We 
mustn't  make  her  out  too  black  either,  poor 
child  !  especially  as  she  was  evidently  per- 
saaded  that  the  marriage  was  not  legal" 

Mrs.  Burt  looked  vexed. 

"Not  legal,  when  she  had  just  been 
married  according  to  the  rites  of  her  own 
church,  the  English  Church,  in  the  proper 
and  orthodox  manner  !  Beally,  Professor, 
I  can't  see  how  any  girl,  with  a  shadow  of 
right  feeling  or  principle  (though  perhaps 
you  and  Leah,  not  being  Christians,  can't 
quite  enter  into  our  feelings,  the  feelings 
of  Church  people  on  such  a  subject),  how 
any  right-minded  girl  could  entertain  such 
an  idea  without  at  any  rate  having  the  very 
highest  advice — clerical  advice  I  mean — to 
confirm  her  in  it" 

**  Apparently  that's  what  young  Marst- 
land thought,"  observed  the  Professor. 
"  He  made  the  mistake  of  considering  the 
Church  more  binding  than  the  law,  which, 
notwithstanding  our  different  views,  my 
dear  Madam,  is  a  mistake  and  always  will 
be  one,  while  we  live  in  a  country  governed, 
not  by  priests,  but  Acts  of  ParHament  and 
dvil  codes.    But  about  this  duel " 

**  Yes,  indeed,  this  dreadful  duel !    It  is 


about  that  that  I  sent  to  you,"  cried  Mrs. 
Burt,  getting  excited  again.  "And  how 
Dr.  Marstland  eould  be  wicked  enough  to 
take  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  just  be- 
cause the  poor  fellow  had  been  in  love 
before  with  this  immoral  young  woman, 
and  to  drag  my  husband — my  poor,  foolish, 
generous  John — into  it,  and  perhaps  get 

him   fined  and  imprisoned   for oh. 

Professor  !  what  do  you  think  they  will  do 
to  him  f  Do  you  think  they  can  punish 
him  for  only  being  there  t"  the  poor 
woman  exclaimed,  her  tears  beginning  to 
flow. 

The  Professor  tried  his  best  to  soothe 
her.  French  law,  he  said,  dealt  very  mildly 
with  duelling,  even  in  the  case  of  the  prin- 
cipals, and,  though  the  fact  of  this  one 
having  ended  fatally  might  complicate 
matters,  he  doubted  &,  vrith  regard  to  the 
seconds,  it  would  come  to  more  than  a 
fine. 

*'And  Dr.  Marstland  would  pay  that 
himself,  I  am  certain  of  it,"  Leah  broke  in. 
"  You  need  not  be  afraid  for  your  husband, 
Mrs.  Burt    It  is  his  friend,  in  prison  now 

and  wounded "  her  voice  broke  a  little 

and  she  flushed  up,  adding  quickly : ''  How 
soon  do  you  think  you  wm  have  a  letter)" 

Mrs.  Burt  said  she  was  almost  sure  of 
one  by  that  evening's  post;  and  it  was 
decided  then  that  the  Josephses  should 
come  back  about  that  time  to  hear  the 
news,  whatever  it  might  be;  the  Professor 
adding : 

«<  And,  unless  it  is  very  satisfactory  with 
regard  to  both  our  friends,  I'll  promise  you 
one  thing,  Mrs.  Burt,  I'll  take  the  very 
next  boat  and  go  over  and  look  after  them. 
Marstland  may,  of  course,  have  already 
telegraphed  for  legal  help ;  but  as  it  was  at 
my  house  that  he  met  the  little  girl  who  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  and  as  I 
certainly  sent  your  husband  to  his  assist- 
ance, I  shan't  shirk  my  share  of  whatever 
unpleasantness  there  may  be  to  come  of 
the  affair." 

"Did  you  mean  that,  father)  Will 
you  really  go  t "  Leah  asked  tremulously, 
as  they  left  the  house.  The  Professor 
nodded,  patting  the  girl's  hand  gently  as 
it  rested  on  his  arm. 

"  Certainly  I  do.  The  fact  is,  Leah,  I 
feel  our  responsibilities  in  thiis  matter 
quite  as  much  as  that  good  lady  there 
could  desire ;  though  more  with  regard  to 
George  Marstland  than  to  old  Burt,  who  I 
daresay,  looks  on  his  share  of  the  spree  as 
a  not  unpleasant  bit  of  excitement  after 
the  clerical  sestheticism  of  his  home ;  and 
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as,  thanks  to  the  Easter  holidays,  I'm  free 
of  the  college  for  a  few  days,  I  think  I 
should  rather  like  to  run  over  and  see  if  I 
could  be  of  any  help.  This  Count  may  be 
an  important  personaee,  in  which  case 
Marstiand  will  want  ful  that  his  friends 
can  do  for  him ;  while  as  for  his  poor  little 
bride,  even  if  she  be  with  her  parents " 

'*  Oh  1  father,  I  hope  not ! "  Leah  cried, 
the  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes.  "  It  is  of 
her  I  am  thinking  most  just  now,  for  if 
George  Marstiand  has  really  killed  the 
Count  de  Mailly  (the  only  person  her 
father  ever  seemed  to  care  for,  and  before 
whom  the  whole  family  bowed  down  as  if 
he  were  a  sort  of  demigod)  there  can  be 
no  place  so  terrible  for  Vera,  poor,  timid 
child  !  as  her  own  home.  And  yet  if  he — 
her  husband,  I  mean — ^is  in  prison,  she 
can't  be  wiUi  him.  Ob,  father  1  I  wonder 
where  she  is,  if  he  got  her  back  before  the 
duel  9  Ah  1  don't  you  remember  how  she 
dung  to  us  when  she  was  going  away,  and 
what  a  despairing  look  there  was  in  her 
poor  little  faceT  How  frightened  and 
miserable  she  must  be  now  when  her 
short  happiness  has  come  to  such  a  ter- 
rible end !  I  wish — I  wish  I  could  go  to 
her  and  comfort  her." 

"  You  can't  do  that,  Leah,"  her  father 
said  quietly.     ''  It's  out  of  the  question." 

"Not  when  you  are  going  over,  too, 
father )  Think  of  it,  if  she  has  been  cast 
out  by  her  family  and  is  all  alone,  in  a 
stranee  hotel  perhaps,  and  longing  for  a 
friend " 

"  She  will  have  John  Burt,  who  is  as 
steady  and  sensible  as  old  Time,  for  one ; 
and,  for  another,  your  father,  who,  what- 
ever you  may  think  of  him,  isn't  at  all  a  bad 
specimen  of  paternity  in  default  of  a  better." 

"He  is  the  dearest  and  kindest  old 
father  in  the  universe,  taxi,  there  isn't  a 
better,"  cried  Leah,  pressing  a  little  closer 
to  his  sida 

"  Well,  then,  if  that's  so,  you  ought  to 
be  content  to  trust  your  young  friend  to 
him,  supposing  her  to  be  in  need  of  dther 
of  us.  My  own  belief  i?,  however,  that 
she  is  still  under  her  parents'  protection, 
since  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  cast  her 
off  now,  after  taking  the  trouble  to  follow 
and  redaim  her  in  ^e  first  instance." 

"  Well,  if  she  is,  father,  all  I  can  say 
is  I  pity  her  more — yes,  a  thousand  times 
more — than  I  do  Gleorge  Marstiand  in 
prison." 

"  And  yet  you  were  so  terribly  angry 
with  her  a  short  time  ago,  when  we  first 
lieard  from  Burt  of  her  having  left  him." 


"  I  was  angry  with  her ;  yes,"  Leah 
said,  blushing  deeply;  "and  I  own  I 
don't  understand  it  now.  It  seems  so 
unwomanly,  so  faithless,  to  go  away 
without  even  waiting  to  find  oat  whether 
he  was  alive  or  dead.  Bat  when  one 
can't  understand  a  thing  I  don't  think 
one  ought  to  judge  it ;  and  yoa  know  we 
have  not  been  told  any  details  yet  We 
have  heard  nothing  from  her  ;  only  Mr. 
Bart's  letter  telling  us  how  Dr.  MarstJaod 
came  to  be  in  the  straits  he  foand  him  in ; 
and  that  note  from  the  poor  fellow  him- 
self thanking  you  for  your  letter,  and 
blaming  his  own  folly  in  not  having  con- 
fided in  us  beforehand.  He  did  not 
reproach  her." 

"No;  and  considering  her  yoath  and 
that  we  don't  know  what  pressure  her 
parents  may  have  brought  to  bear  on  her, 
I  agree  with  you  that  it  isn't  our  place  to 
do  so.  I  also  agree  most  completely  with 
Mr.  George,"  the  Professor  said  this  very 
slowly  and  distinctly,  "that,  bearing  in 
mind  the  relation  in  which  Miss  St 
Laurent  stood  to  us  at  the  time  he  mads 
acquaintance,  it  was  scarcely  even  honour- 
able in  him  to  take  the  steps  he  did  with- 
out at  least  telling  us  of  his  intentions 
beforehand." 

Leah's  nerves  must  have  been  a  good 
deal  shaken  that  morning.  For  the  second 
time  her  eyes  filled  with  sudden,  irrepres- 
sible teara 

*'  That  is  a  very  harsh  saying,  father," 
she  said  in  an  extremely  low  voice.  "  I 
thought,  of  all  men,  tiiat  George  Marstiand 
was  the  last  of  whom  anyone  would  speak 
in  connection  with  dishonour,  and--«2ui 
just  now  too  1 " 

Her  father  smiled. 

"My  dear  child,  truth  is  truth  at  all 
times,  and  whether  harsh  or  not,  and  there 
is  no  truth  truer  than  this  that  the  most 
honourable  man  in  the  world  may  find 
himself  guilty  of  a  dishonourable  actios,  or 
the  most  kind-hearted  man  of  a  cruel  and 
unjust  one,  from  nothing  in  life  but  the  ftin 
of  giving  way  to  impetuosity  and  want  of 
thought  There's  no  virtue  in  all  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  put  together  that  Un't 
the  better  for  a  spice  of  prudence  to  savoor 

it,  and 1  say,  your  eyes  are  younger 

than  mine :    isn't  that  hansom  stopping 
at  our  door ) " 

It  was,  and  it  contained  a  fresh  surprise 
for  them  in  the  person  of  a  fair,  fresh- 
coloured,  handsomely  attired  lady,  who 
no  sooner  saw  the  father  and  daughter  ap- 
proaching  her  than    she    began  waving 
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A  red  silk  parasol  at  them  to  attract  their 
attentioo,  and  scarcely  waiting  for  them  to 
get  within  hearing,  exclaimed  in  a  load, 
agitated  voice : 

"Professor  Josephs,  I  am  Lady  Hessey. 
Do  you  remember  me  t  I  came  here  once 
to  see  my  brother  George  when  he  was  a 
pupil  of  yoara  Do  you  know  anything 
about  him  at  present,  if  this — ^this  dreadfiU 
news  is  true ) " 

The  poor  lady  was  looking  very  angry 
and  half  inclined  to  cry ;  but  the  Profes- 
sor's coolly  civil  manner  was  tranquillising, 
and,  as  he  helped  her  to  alight  and  led  her 
into  the  house,  he  occupied  himself  in  trying 
to  find  out  how  much  she  already  knew  of 
her  brother's  affairs,  before  imparting  any 
further  information  to  her.  He  speedUy 
discovered,  however,  that  until  that  very 
morning  she  had  not  even  been  aware  of 
Mtfstlimd's  engagement,  let  alone  his  mar- 
riage,  and,  having  come  up  to  town  for  a 
day  or  two,  had  been  greatly  surprised  to 
hear,  on  calling  at  his  house,  that  he  was 
out  of  town  and  ill  On  that  she  had  asked 
to  see  his  partner — an  elderly  man  with 
whom  she  was  already  slightly  acquainted, 
and  who  informed  her  that  Marstland  bad 
been  called  over  to  Quemsey  quite  sud- 
denly on  important  businesa  about  three 
weeks  before,  and  had  requested  him  to 
see  to  his  patients  during  his  absence  ;  that 
four  days  previously  he  had  telegraphed  to 
say  that  he  had  been  laid  up  from  the 
effects  of  a  bad  accident,  but  was  better, 
and  on  the  point  of  leaving  Guernsey  for 
FrancOi  whence  he  hoped  to  return  to, 
Lcmdon  direct  in  three  or  four  days. 

That  was  the  last  Dr.  Flowers  had  heard 
of  him,  and  he  intimated  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  the  season  happened  to  be  an 
exceptionally  healthy  one,  as  otherwise  he 
should  not  have  thought  his  young  partner 
ms  treating  him  properly,  an  opinion  in 
wnich  Lady  Hessey,  irritated  by  her 
brother's  al^nce  and  her  own  ignorance 
of  the  occasion  for  it,  sympatheti<^y  con- 
coned. 

TWt  morning,  however,  as  she  was  rising 
from  breakfasti  the  doctor's  brougham 
stopped  at  her  hotel,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man made  his  appearance,  looking  very 
pale  and  solemn,  and  bringing  with  him  a 
copy  of  "  The  ^mes,"  containing  a  repoit 
of  the  duel  very  similar  to  that  in  the  paper 
which  the  Josephses  had  seen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  there  being  fewer  details,  and  the 
Englishman's  name  being  spelt  as  "  Mars- 
lim."  Dr.  Flowers  observed  that  that  was 
just  how  a  Frenchman  would  spell  it ;  but 


when  Lady  Hessey  protested  with  some  in- 
dignation that  the  individual  alluded  to 
could  not  possibly  be  her  brother,  seeing 
that  he  was  neither  married  nor  engaged  to 
be  so,  her  visitor  looked  at  her  curiously, 
and  said  in  a  meaning  way : 

'*Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,Lady  Hessey  t 
Of  course  you  ought  to  know  more  about 
your  brother's  private  affairs  than  I  do ; 
and  I  own  that  he  has  placed  no  confi* 
dences  in  me ;  but  from  words  that  he  has 
dropped  here  and  there  en  different  occa- 
sions, I  have  certainly  been  under  the  im- 
pression for  some  time  back  he  had  a  very 
tender  understanding  with  some  young 
lady  or  another,  and  one  which  only  the  op- 
position of  her  parents  hindered  from  being 
announced  as  a  formal  engagement" 

The  doctor  then  went  on  to  observe  that 
he  believed  the  young  lady  was  a  member 
or  guest  H>f  a  Jewish  family  called  Josephs, 
with  whom  his  partner  was  exceedingly  in- 
timate ;  and  on  this  Lady  Hessey  at  once 
sent  for  a  hansom,  and  announced  her  in- 
tention of  going  straight  to  the  Josephses, 
and  healing  what  they  knew  about  the 
matter. 

''  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  part  of  it — 
his  intimacy  with  you,  I  mean — is  true," 
she  said  excitedly.  "  And  though  he  is,  of 
course,  more  than  of  age  now,  and  there- 
fore free  to  please  himself,  still  I  do  think. 
Professor  Josephs,  that  as  my  dear  father 
entrusted  him  to  your  care  when  he  was 
quite  a  lad,  and  as  you  naturally  retain  a 
great  influence  over  him,  if  he  has  been 

drawn  into  a  marriage "    She  stopped 

just  in  time,  warned  by  something  in  the 
old  botanist's  face ;  but,  after  a  moment's 
embarrassment,  added  rather  hotly:  "I 
have  so  very  often  heard  my  brother  allude 
to  the— the  fascinations  of  one  of  your 
daughters  that  I  must  be  excused  for 
asking " 

''This  is  my  daughter,  Lady  Hessey," 
said  the  Professor  gravely,  and  lading  one 
hand  on  Leah's  shoulder,  as  the  girl  stood, 
with  a  deep  flush  on  her  beautiful  face, 
but  holding  herself  rather  haughtily  erect, 
beside  him.  "  You  are  probably  mixing 
her  up  with  the  fascinating  young  lady 
really  in  question,  about  whom  and  the 
understanding,  or  engagement,  between  her 
and  your  brother  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know, 
and  you  will  then  perhaps  understand  why 
you  have  not  heard  of  it  sooner." 

The  Professor  told  the  story  very  briefly, 
not  to  say  baldly,  mentioning  his  own  un- 
sympathetic treatment  of  Marstland  as  a 
reason  for  the  latter  having  withdrawn  his 
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confidence  from  him  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  winding  np  by  showing  Lady 
Hessey  the  telegram  from  Guernsey  con- 
taining the  announcement  of  the  marriage. 
Considering  that  the  whole  affair  would 
probably  be  in  the  papers  before  long  he 
thought  it  foolish,  even  for  Marstland's 
sake,  to  attempt  any  concealment  of  the 
general  facts  of  the  case  from  the  young 
man's  sister;  and  he  was  scarcely  sur- 
prised, though  a  little  amused,  at  the 
violent  indignation  she  manifested  against 
poor  Vera  and  her  parents  conjointly.  Did 
they  not  know,  she  asked,  that  an  English 
gentleman  was  the  equal  of  Kings,  and 
better  than  half-a-dozen  titled  Frenchmen ; 
and  was  the  girl  an  idiot,  or  did  she  not 
care  for  the  man  she  had  eloped  with,  that 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  from 
himt  She  kept  appealing  constantly  to 
Leah  to  support  her  in  her  sistetly  wrath 
and  contempt;  and  once,  when  the  Pro- 
fessor left  the  room  for  a  moment,  she 
turned  impulsively  to  the  girl,  and  said : 

"  Do  you  know  I  thought — forgive  me — 
when  I  first  came  here,  that  it  was  you." 

"  You  made  a  mistake,  Lady  Hessey," 
said  Leah  quietly,  and  not  deigning  even 
to  affect  a  misunderstanding  of  the  lady's 
meaning.  The  latter  went  on,  however,  in 
a  quick,  cordial  tone,  not  unlike  her 
brother's : 

'*  Well,  I  did.  He  used  to  be  always 
talking  about  you,  and  your  singing  and 
devemess,  you  know ;  and  at  one  time  I 

own  I  did  feel  afraid "  she  stopped, 

colouring  with  a  sense  of  the  rudeness  of 
the  wora,  and  added :  "  still,  now  that  I 

see  you "    Then  stopped  again,  and 

asked  abruptly  :  *'  have  you  got  a  photo- 
graph of  this  other  girl  t "  Leah  took  one 
off  her  own  little  writing*  table,  and  handed 
it  to  her  in  silence ;  and  Lady  Hessey  held 
up  both  her  shapely,  well  gloved  hands  in 
surprise. 

"  Why,  she  is  not  even  pretty  I  A  dull, 
flat-faced  looking  little  thing,  most  dowdily 
dressed,"  she  said  scornfully.  "And 
George  is  so  fond  of  beauty.  What  can  he 
have  been  thinking  of?  Now,  if  it  had 
been  you,  indeed,"  looking  with  frank 
admiration  at  Leah,  '<  I  am  ready  to  con- 
fess he  would  have  had  an  excuse." 

"He  needs  none  for  caring  for  Vera 
St  Laurent,"  said  Leah  gravely,  '*  and  she 
is  not  at  all  plain  in  reality.    Indeed,  I 


think,  if  you  knew  her,  you  would  find  her 
face  as  sweet  as  her  character.  Please  do 
not  add  to  his  troubles  by  setting  yourself 
against  her,  Lady  Hessey,"  the  girl  added 
with  sudden  and  winning  earnestness. 
'*  You  can't  guess  how  he  loves  her ;  and 
she  is  so  innocent^  gentle,  and  yidding 
ihekt  I  am  sure  you  cannot  help  doing  so 
too.  Lideed,  anyone  whd  is  good  and 
kind  to  her  could  mould  her  to  whatoTer 
they  pleased — ^you,  as  Dr.  Marstland's 
sister,  more  especiaJly.  And,  oh  I  if  this 
is  true,  and  he  is  really  in  prison  for  kiUiog 
this  other  man  on  her  account,  think  what 
she  must  be  suffering  now  1 " 

"And  very  jastly,  when  it  is  through 
her  that  he  is  in  prison  1 "  Lady  Hessey  ex- 
claimed ;  then  seeing  Leah's  forehead  con- 
tract, she  remembered  that  the  girls  were 
friends,  and  apologised ;  but  though  Leah 
in  the  warmth  of  her  loyalty  just  then 
would  have  fought  Yera's  battles  to  Uie 
death,  she  was  too  conscious  of  her  own 
ignorance  of  the  later  chapters  of  the 
Ustory,  not  to  feel  glad  when  her  visitor, 
without  pausing  to  be  answered,  aimounced 
her  intention  of  going  at  once  to  the 
family's  solicitor  and  seeing  if,  by  chance, 
he  had  heard  anything  from  her  brother. 
She  begged  Leah  to  go  with  her,  and  the 
girl  gladly  agreed;  but  their  visit  was 
fruitless.  The  lawyer  had  heard  nothing 
either  of  or  from  Dr.  Marstland;  and 
Leah,  growing  more  anxious  and  unhappy 
every  moment,  was  not  sorry  when  Lady 
Hessey  at  last  decided  to  go  back  to  her 
hotel  and  wait  there  for  further  information, 
while  she  herself  returned  home  to  do  the 
same  thing  until  the  time  for  the  evening 
post  should  permit  her  and  her  father  to 
pay  a  second  visit  to  Homton  Street. 

They  had  half  hoped  that  they  alio 
might  have  had  a  letter  to  take  with  them; 
but  the  postman  did  not  even  call  at  the 
house  that  evening,  and  it  was  therefore  a 
relief  to  find,  on  arriving  at  Mr&  Burf s, 
that  she  was  better  off.  Indeed,  she  had 
only  had  time  to  open  and  glance  over  the 
first  page  of  the  bulky  epistle  just  handed 
to  her,  and  none  of  the  party  had  any  idea 
of  how  much  worse  the  news  contained  in 
it  was  than  they  had  at  all  imagined,  or 
into  how  terrible  a  tragedy  the  hasty  little 
love  match  had  grown.  Both  women  were 
crying  unrestrainedly  before  the  Professor 
had  read  to  the  end. 
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We  measure  time  b^  its  loss.  Two  years 
oat  of  the  very  middle  of  a  girrs  girlhood, 
looked  foiw^atd  to  with  the  girl's  eye&, 
fieema  00  doubt  to  fall  but  little  short  of  an 
eternity ;  looked  back  upon,  which  after  all 
I  must  be  the  only  way  to  gauge  ita  mmutes, 
'  it  aeems  hut  a  wave-beat  00  a  Bhore^  the 
flight  of  a  bird  from  north  to  south  acrois 
the  sky — nothing  more. 

So  at  least  it  seemed  to  Mab  and  Joyce, 
aa  exactly  two  years  from  the  day  on 
which,  with  blithe  hearts,  they  had  deco- 
rated aBd  generally  turned  upside  down 
1  their  father's  study,  they  stood  in  the  same 

i*  room  talking  over  what  had  been,  what 
was,  what  was  to  he. 
Not  with  such  light-tripping  tongues  as 
heretofore,  for    this    quiet,  nnpretendijag 
I  little  room  has  grown  to  seem— to  Mab  at 
'  any  rate — a  solemn  and  holy  place  ;  a  place, 
1 1  that  is,  sacred  to  solemn  and  holy  memories, 
I  flfver  since  that  terrible  day  on  which,  as 
j  ihe  stood  on  the  threshold  awaiting  her 
father's  return,  hia  d^ad  body  had  been 
brought  past  her  into  the  house  and  kid 
upon  the  sofa  in  this  room, 

Mr*  Shenetone'a  sudden  and  awful  death 
had  been  a  great  shock  to  his  family.  He 
was  in  the  very  prime  of  hia  manhood,  his 
health,  his  wealth;  he  mir^ht  have  said 
with  the  fool  of  old  time,  had  he  been  in 
the  habit  of  Indulging  in  frivolous  solilo- 
(juies:  *'souI,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  years,  take  thine  ease,  eat, 

!  drink,  and  be  merry/-  when  lo,  on  a  sud- 
den, alighting  from  his  train  at  the  end  of 
a  short,  pleasant  journey,  he  took  a  false 
itep,  he  fell  heavily  upon  the  platform,  he 
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struck  his  temple  against  an  iron  pillar  aj 
he  fell,  and  went  headlong  into  etemit3\ 

Mrs.  Shenetone's  grief  was  of  the  vehe' 
ment,  hysteric  kind.  Its  outward  form  ol 
expression  was  the  insistance  upon  the  con- 
stant daily  attendance  of  a  local  doctor,  the 
constant  daily  communication  with  a 
London  or  Parisian  dressmaker,  an  m- 
creased  subscription  to  Muditj's  library,  and 
incessant  appeals  for  sympathy  to  everyone 
who  went  near  her. 

I^iah's  grief  was  of  the  silent,  undemon^ 
atrative  kmd.  Its  outward  expression  wae 
nil 

Joyce's  grief  was  of  the  healthy, 
vigorous  kind  common  to  girls  of  a  healthyj 
vigorous  nature,  who  know  that  fate,  as  it 
crosses  their  path,  will  come  to  them  witb 
both  hands  full — one  of  sorrows,  one  oi 
joys — and  are  prepared  to  take  heartilj 
whichever  hand  she  offers ;  to  weep  with 
a  will  if  she  holds  out  her  left,  to  laugh 
with  a  will  if  she  holds  out  her  right 
Joyce  knew  nothing  of  half  measures  ^ 
'*  thorongh  or  nothing  "  had  ever  been  hei 
motto*  Only  next  to  her  sunny  good 
temper  was  her  aptitude  for  deciding  mo^ 
mentous  questions  at  a  glance.  '*  That  u 
why  they  are  called  *  momentous,*  they  an 
to  be  decided  in  a  moment,"  she  had  once 
quaintly  informed  Frank  Ledyard,  when  he 
had  on  one  occasion  shghtly  demurred  tc 
herrapid  decision  on  a  matter  of  importance 

Somehow  this  habit  of  Joyce's  inspired 
people  with  confidence,  not  only  in  hei 
cipacity  for  arranging  mundane  afTairs,  bui 
abo  in  the  mundane  affairs  themselvea, 
Things  certainly  could  not  be  in  a  verj 
desperate  state,  so  people  were  apt  tc 
reason,  when  they  admitted  of  such  simple 
and  easy  solutions. 

Even  now,  as  she  and  Mab  stood  t<y 
gether  in  the  dead  father's  study  diecussin| 
a  serious  question,  Mab's  nervous  frowr 
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iightly  relaxed,  and  ^r  deep-set  oyes 
ooked  less  cavemoiis,  vnder  the  inflnenoe 
)f  Joyce's  cheery  decismness  of  Tdee  and 
nanner. 

*'  It  cant  be  helped,  Mab,  so  well  just 
nake  the  best  of  it  Mother's  heart  is  set 
ipon  going  to  London,  and  getting  into  the 
irortex — whatever  that  means — and  go  she 
^iU.  You  have  tried  yonr  hardest  to  keep 
ler  here,  so  also  has  Uncle  Archie,  so  also 
kxmt  Bell ;  very  well,  you  see  it  can't  be 
)reyented.  Bo  we  must  just  look  the  thing 
^ell  in  the  &oe,  and  make  the  best  of  it" 

Mab  sighed  heavily.      ''If  papa  were 

lere "    she    began,    but    broke    off 

ibruptly. 

''  If  papa  were  here  he  would  hold  the 
eins  and  keep  things  straight,"  said  Joyce, 
;aking  up  the  broken  sentence  and  com- 
)leting  it  "  He  is  not  here,"  here  her 
roice  hushed  reverently,  "so  I  will  hold 
;he  reins  instead,  and  keep  mother  out  of 
nischiei" 

"Oh,  Joyce!" 

"  I  mean  it  I  know  what  I'm  saying. 
Someone  must  do  it ;  vou  think  it  beyond 
^our  capabilities;  I  don't  feel  it  beyond 
nine " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Jncle  Archie  entered.  He  was  elder 
)rother  to  Joyce's  and  Mab's  father :  a  small, 
;hin,  wiry-looking  old  gentleman  on  the 
lown  side  of  sixty.  He  had  a  perpetual 
rown  on  his  forehead  and  a  perpetual 
grumble  in  his  eye ;  his  voice  was  grating, 
rritating. 

"  If  there's  one  thing  in  the  world  I 
letest  more  than  another,"  he  eaid  rasp- 
ngly,  *'  it's  the  overweening  confidence  of 
irery  young  people — of  very  young  peopla" 
rhe  last  sentence  repeated  with  a  pointed 
imphasis. 

Joyce  looked  up  at  him  saucily.  "  Poor 
[Jncle  Archie,"  she  said  pityingly,  "  what 
las  put  you  out  now  1 " 

**  What  has  put  me  out  1  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  house  that  doesn't  put  me 
)ut,  I  should  like  to  know]  First  one 
^hing,  then  another.  Nothing  goes  as  it 
)ught  I've  been  talking  with  your  mother 
•or  the  last  half-hour." 

"Ah— h— h!" 

"Beasoning  with  her  I  should  have 
laid,  if  anyone  in  this  house  had  been 
capable  of  such  a  thing  as  reasoning ;  but 
it  any  rate  talking  to  her  of  her  foUy  in 
)realang  up  her  home  here  and  setting  up 
in  establishment  in  London,  where  she 
cnows  no  one  with  an  ounce  of  common 
lense  in  their  heads." 


^  But,  Uncle  Archie,  no  one  haa 
than  a  ;i»k  «l  that  precious  qaaStf 
here.  Tou  Imow  you  said  so  on^  jeiAa- 
day." 

"No  one,  in  fact,  who  oan  pat  #wo  and 
two  together  with  a  certain  result^"  west 
on  Uncle  Archie,  heedless  of  the  inter- 
ruption. "  But  there,  I  might  as  well  fasve 
tried  to  reason  with  a  skein  of  silk.  Aa^- 
tiung  more  limp,  more  tangly  than  a 
woman's  brain  I  can't  imagine." 

"  Poor  old  Uncle  Archie ! "  again  ejacu- 
lated Joyce  softly.  "What  a  13b  AiXMt 
Bell  must  have  of  it  sometimes  1 " 

"  I  repeat " 

"Oh,  don't!" 

"  Anything  more  limp  and  tangly  timn  a 
skein  of  silk " 

"  You  said  a  woman's  brain  just  now." 

"Than  a  skein  of  silk  and  a  woman's 
brain  is  beyond  my  conception.  And  now, 
on  the  top  of  it  all  comes  this  letter  stiQ 
further  to  worry  me."  Here  the  old  gentle- 
man put  his  lumd  into  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  letter. 

"  Why,^  that's  from  Frank  1  Give  it  me, 
uncle,"  cried  Joyce. 

"Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry;  it's  addressed 
to  me.  But  I  want  to  talk  it  over  with 
you.  Come,  sit  down  at  this  table."  Here 
Undo  Archie  drew  a  chair  close  to  the 
table  and  sat  down.  Mab  crept  out  of  her 
comer,  and  left  the  room  without  a  word. 
Uncle  Archie  had  taken  the  dead  father's 
chair.  To  her  way  of  thinking,  it  should 
be  kept  empty  and  sacred  to  his  memory 
for  evermore. 

But  Joyce  without  demur  kneeled  on  the 
floor  beside  the  old  gentleman,  looking  up 
in  his  face. 

"What  can  Frank  have  to  say  to  yoaf 
Beally  he  might  have  told  me  beforehand 
that  he  was  going  to  write  to  you." 

"Beally  I  see  no  necessity  for  his  so  do- 
ing," said  Uncle  Archie  snappishly.  "  This 
letter  comes  in  consequence  of  a  remark 
made  by  your  mother  in  Mr.  Ledyaid% 
presence." 

"Addressed  to  Frank,  was  it?"  This 
was  asked  with  a  little  show  of  nervnns 
apprehension. 

"Beally  Tm  not  pr^iared  to  say  to 
whom  the  remark  was  addressed.  Your 
mother  is  in  the  habit — ^you  may  have 
noticed  it  before  now — of  speaking  out 
whatever  comes  into  her  mind,  irrespective 
of  the  person  or  persons  she  may  be  ad- 
dressing. No  doubt  it  is  a  charmingly 
ingenuous  and  juvenile  habit,  and  worthy 
of  cultivation ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  apt 
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to  be  slightly  embairassing  to  those  on 
whose  behalf  it  is  exercised." 

**  Uncle  Archie,  please  tell  me  word  for 
word  whaihny  mother  said  to  Frank  about 
me. 

"No,  I  couldn't  undertake  to  tax  my 
memory  so  far ;  I  will  give  you  the  general 
idea  of  her  meaning.  My  own  words  you 
must  allow  me  to  use." 

"  Oh,  don't  take  a  hundred  years  over  it." 

To  this  remark  Uncle  Arclue  only  raised 
hb  eyebrows.  It  hurried  him  on  though  a 
litde. 

'*Your  mother  intended  to  imply  that 
YOU  two  girls  were  a  very  great  anxiety  to 
her  (what  she  said  doesn't  in  the  least 
matter).  She  was  confident  that  Mab  would 
some  day  degrade  the  family  by  starting  a 
school  for  cookery  at  Shadwell — as  though 
they  had  anything  to  cook  there  beyond 
red  herrings  I — or  teach  domestic  economy 
in  one  of  the  Board  Schoola  And  as  for 
you,  you  were  bound  to  make  shipwreck  of 
your  life  by  some  undesirable  marriase, 
when,  with  your  fortune  and  good  looks, 
you  might  be  a  reigning  beauty  for  a  season 
and  a  Duchess  at  the  end  of  it" 

<'  Did  my  mother  say  that  t  And  before 
Frank  1  Two  nights  ago,  I  suppose ;  when 
he  was  staying  here  1" 

"  Do  you  imagine  I'm  telling  lies,  young 
ladyf" 

"And  did  he  hear  her  1  Do  you  think 
he  could  have  heard  her,  Uncle  Archie  \ " 

"Not  a  doubt !  To  make  sure  that  he 
should  hear  her  she  said  It  twice  orer,  and 
I  dare  say  would  have  gone  over  to  his 
side  and  sud  it  a  third  time  right  in  his 
ear,  if  he  had  not  shown  he  had  heard  it 
by  taking  his  hat  and  saying  goodbye  at 
once." 

"  That  was  why,  then,  he  went  ofif  in 
such  a  hurry  that  night  to  Cheltenham — 
and  that  is  why  he  has  written  such  short, 
unusual  letters,  I  suppose  1  Uncle  Archie, 
let  me  have  that  letter  and  read  it  all  to 
myself,  will  youV  Here  Joyce  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  get  possession  of  the 
letter. 

"Stop  a  bit!  stop  a  bit!"  said  Uncle 
Archie,  laying  his  hand  flat  upon  the  paper. 
"  I  don't  hand  over  my  correspondence  un- 
answered in  that  fashion.  FU  give  you  the 
gist  of  it  In  the  letters  of  a  young  fellow 
at  his  time  of  life  there's  always  a  lot  to 
leave  out  that  won't  be  missed.  Now  don't 
jog  my  elbow  like  that" 

Uncle  Archie  adjusted  his  glasses,  spread 
the  letter  in  front  of  him,  humm'd  and  ha'd 
a  little  bit  more,  and  then  proceeded  to  con- 


dense and  expound  it  for  Joyce's  benefit 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  Joyce 
contrived  to  secure  a  bird's-eye  view  for 
herself  of  the  said  letter  between  the  lapel 
of  the  old  gentleman's  coat  and  the  inside 
curve  of  his  elbow,  scrupulously  verifying 
his  condensations  sentence  by  sentence  as 
he  read  theuL 

''  •  Trusts  I  will  pardon,'— h'm,  h'm— 
'  with  respect  to  the  remark  made  by  Mrs. 
Shenstone  the  other  evening.  Is  quite 
willing  to  admit  she  had  a  perfect  right  to 
make  it ;  that  in  fact  it  is  a  remark  that 
nine  mothers  out  of  ten  might,  in  the 
circumstances,  feel  disposed  to  make ;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  a  remark  which  he  can- 
not with  dignity  pass  over.'  H'm,  yes, 
dignity  is  the  word  he  uses.  On  his  high 
horse  do  you  see,  Joyce." 

"  Go  on,  Uncle  Archie,  I'm  taking  it  all 
m. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  I  shall  get  para- 
lysis in  my  elbow- joint  if  you  lean  on  me 
in  that  way — nine  stone  on  a  few  inches  of 
muscle  is  a  little  too  much.  Yes,  well, 
'  with  dignity,'  as  I  said  before,  '  he  would 
like  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
his  engagement  to  my  niece  had  Mr.  Shen- 
stone's  entire  approval,  that  there  was  a 
distinct  understanding  between  him  and 
Mr.  Shenstone  that  so  soon  as  he  (Frank 
that  is)  could  secure  by  his  profession  an 
income  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
Mr.  Shenstone  was  to  add  another  five 
hundred  to  it,  and  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place.'     Is  that  true,  Joyce?" 

"Perfectly  so.    Go  on." 

"  I'm  not  a  locomotive  !  Well,  '  this 
arrangement  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
sider annulled  by  Mr.  Shenstone's  death ; 
he  is  also  willing  to  admit  that  you  are 
now  through  your  father's  death  in  a  very 
different  position  to  what  you  were  in 
when  that  arrangement  was  made.'  Well, 
of  course,  there  he's  right  I  suppose  you 
and  Mab  will  have  each  of  you  a  steady 
income  of  a  thousand  a-year  when  some  of 
the  leases  fall  in  next  year  1" 

Joyce  left  off  jogging  his  elbow  to  utter 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Frank  sug- 
gests our  waiting  tUl  he  earns  a  thousand 
a-year  by  his  profession  1 "  she  asked,  jamp- 
ing  to  the  conclusion,  which  showed  on  the 
unturned  side  of  the  paper. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  he  does  suggest, 
and  he  puts  it  on  grounds  which  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  resist  He  says  'he  makes 
this  proposal  not  alone  on  the  score  of  per- 
sonal dignity '   (high  horse  again  !)  *  but 
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because  be  conceives  that  by  deferring  the 
marriage  till  he  can  double  your  income 
with  his  own,  he  best  carries  out  the 
spirit  of  the  arrangement  made  with  your 
father  at  the  time  he  was  accepted  by  him 
as  your  future  husband.'" 

Jojce  drew  a  long  breath,  and  got  up 
from  her  knees. 

''It's  preposterous;  it's  ridiculous;  it's 
Quixotic!"  she  cried,  her  face  flushing 
crimson. 

"  Humph.  I  call  it  sensible,  matter-of- 
fact,  judicious.  I  shall  tell  the  young  man 
when  I  answer  his  letter  that  I  thoroughly 
approve  the  idea." 

'*And  I  shall  tell  him,  when  I  write, 
exactly  what  I  think  of  it  1  Why,  he 
won't  earn  a  thousand  a-year  at  his  pro- 
fession for  another  ten  years  to  come  at 
the  earliest.  And  now  I'm  twenty-one — 
why  that  would  make  me  thirty-one ! 
Fancy  a  bride  at  thirty-one !  Oh,  how 
dreadful!" 

"  How's  this,  young  lady  1  I'd  no  idea 
you  were  in  such  a  tremendous  hurry  to 
get  married ! " 

''I'm  not  in  the  least  bit  in  a  hurry  to 
get  married,  and  if  I  were  turned  thurty- 
one  I  should  be  still  less  in  a  hurry;  in 
fact,  I  wouldn't  marry  at  all  at  that  ridi- 
culous age.  But  I*m  surprised  at  you, 
Uncle  Archie,  encouraging  anyone  in  such 
far-fetched,  high-flown  folly.  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  put  your  foot  at 
once  on  anything  in  the  shape  of  romance." 

"  In  my  young  days  young  women  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  throwing  themselves  at 
the  heads  of  young  men,"  said  Uncle  Archie, 
pursing  his  lips  and  looking  as  sour  as 
possible.  Defence  with  him  always  took 
the  form  of  aggression. 

"  You  had  post-horses  and  Gretna  Green, 
notwithstanding." 

"I'm  not  an  antediluvian.  That  was 
twenty  years  before  my  time." 

"  Aj8  if  twenty  years,  more  or  less,  mat- 
tered on  the  other  side  of  sixty !  Grood-bye 
for  the  present,  Uncle  Archie,  I  want  to  save 
this  post.  It  is  not  of  the  least  conse- 
quence what  you  say  to  Frank,  I  shall  tell 
him  right  out  what  I  think  of  the  whole 
thing." 

Uncle  Archie  wheeled  round  in  his  chair 
and  faced  her.  "This  is  the  young  lady 
who  felt  confident  she  could  hold  the  reins 
and  keep  others  out  of  mischief,"  he  said, 
taking  off  his  glasses  so  that  she  might 
feel  the  irony  of  his  eye  as  well  as  of  his 
tongue. 

Joyce  paused  with  her  hand  on  the  door 


handle.  "Exactly,  Uncle  Ajrchie;  that  is 
what  I'm  bent  on  doing  now.  I  won't  let 
you,  or  Mab,  or  mother,  or  Frank,  make 
yourselves  ridiculous — any  one  of  you — 
try  as  hard  as  you  will" 

SOME  FAMOUS  PLAYS. 

VL 

JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES'S  "VIRGINIUS  ** 

AND  "THE  HUNCHBACK." 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

James  Sheridan  Kj^owles  was  bom 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1784,  in  Cork.  His 
father,  James  Knowles,  was  nephew  to 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  first  cousin  to  the 
author  of  The  School  for  Scandal  For 
upwards  of  twelve  years  James  Knowles 
was  master  of  a  prosperous  school  in  the 
southern  capital  of  Ireland.  Towards  the 
end  of  that  period  he  quarrelled  with  his 
patrons  regarding  political  opinions,  when, 
the  number  of  lus  pupils  gradually  di> 
minishing,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  his 
fortunes  elsewhere.  At  this  time  the 
future  dramatist,  James  Sheridan  Knowles, 
was  in  his  ninth  year.  In  youth  he  gave 
promise  of  the  talents  which  distinguished 
his  maturity.  Before  reaching  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  wrote  a  drama,  which  he  and 
his  companions  acted  in  his  mother's  dra^w- 
ingroom;  and  two  years  later  he  com- 
posed The  Welsh  Harper,  a  ballad  which 
subsequently  became  exceedingly  popular. 

His  intellectual   gifts  received   no  en- 
couragement from  his  father,  a  pedantic 
pompous  little  schoolmaster,  who  sported 
a  gold-rimmed  eyeglass  and  lived  to  write 
a  dictionary;  but  were  fostered  by  the 
appreciation  of  his  mother  and  the  praise 
of  his  friends,  amongst  whom  he  could 
reckon  William  Hazutt,    Charles  Lamb, 
and  Samuel  Coleridge.    These  three  dis- 
tinguished men  treated  him  with  kind- 
ness.    Hazlitt,  then  a  struggling  artist, 
painted  his  portrait ;  Lamb  criticised  his 
efibrts;    and  Coleridge  lectured  him  on 
poetry.      Before  he  was  sixteen  a  crisis 
came  in  his  life.     His  mother,  who  had  been 
his  literary  confidant  and  trusted  friend, 
died,  and  James  Knowles  shortly  after- 
wards married  again.  In  consequence  of  this 
change  the  lad  soon  became  aware  that  his 
father's  house  was  no  looger  his  home;  there- 
fore, leaving  it  in  indignation,  he  sought  in- 
dependence.  In  maintaining  this  resolution 
he  was  aided  by  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
who  obtained  a  place  for  him  in  the  Stamp 
Office. 

Subsequently  Sheridan  Knowles  served 
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as  ensim  in  the  Wiltshire  Militia,  from 
which  he  was  transferred  to  the  Second 
Tower  Hamlets.  At  this  time  an  incident 
happened  in  his  life  which  savoured  more  of 
romance  than  reality.  Dr.  Willan,  a  bene- 
volent old  gentleman  who  had  realised  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  enjoyed  an  exten- 
sive practice,  taking  a  fancy  to  the  young 
ensi^  conceived  the  idea  of  adopting  him 
as  his  son,  and  training  him  for  the  medical 
profession,  that  he  might  eventually  suc- 
ceed him.  For  a  while  Sheridan  Knowles 
hesitated  to  accept  this  generous  offer, 
having  no  vocation  for  the  stud^  of  medi- 
cine, and  fearing  that  his  obligations  might 
hamper  his  independence.  However, 
conscious  of  the  benefits  it  promised,  and 
urged  by  the  solicitations  of  friends,  he 
eventually  accepted  Dr.  Willan's  proposal 
with  gratitude. 

He  therefore  read,  studied,  and  visited 
patients  under  the  guidance  of  his  patron ; 
and  vaccination  being  introduced  at  this 
period,  he  became  one  of  its  earliest  sup- 
porters and  most  earnest  advocates.  Pre- 
sently the  Jennerian  Society,  contemplating 
the  appointment  of  a  resident  vaccinator, 
Knowles  obtained  the  post  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Willan,  who  likewise  pro- 
cured him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
from  the  Aberdeen  University. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-fifth 
year  he  was  established  resident  inoculator 
to  Uie  Jennerian  Society,  at  a  salary  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  with  a  house  in 
Salisbury  Square.  WorMng  with  ardour  in 
his  new  pursuit,  he  was  mstrumental  in 
abating  the  scourge  of  small-pox  and  rescu- 
ing many  lives.  %ut  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  laboured  did  not  blind  him  to 
Ms  unsuitability  for  the  profession  he 
had  adopted.  Instead  of  possessing  the 
sober  disposition  becoming  a  physician, 
Sheridan  Knowles  had  the  temperament  of 
an  artist  His  jaunty  step,  careless  air, 
and  smiling  face  lacked  the  gravity,  con- 
centrativeness,  and  reserve  becoming  a 
medical  man.  Nor  was  his  heart  in  the 
work  he  performed.  The  drama  was 
seldom  absent  from  his  thoughts  in  leisure 
hours,  and,  notwithstanding  his  busy  life, 
he  found  time  to  write,  and  take  part  in,  a 
five-act  tragedy  called  The  Spanish  Story. 
Fired  by  the  commendation  bestowed  on 
this  composition,  he  resolved  to  abandon  a 
profession  which  had  never  been  congenial 
to  his  taste,  and  to  follow  a  calling  which 
apparently  promised  renown.  He  was  wise 
enough  to  understand  that,  before  writing 
for  the  ^stage,  he  must   obtain  practical 


knowledge  of  its  requirements;  therefore 
he  resolved  to  become  an  actor.  He  im- 
mediately communicated  his  determina- 
tion anil  ambition  to  his  generous  friend, 
Dr.  Willan.  "  I  wish  to  be  independent," 
he  said.  ''  I  will  write  for  the  stage,  and 
make  a  name  and  fortune  for  myself.  I 
will  go  to  the  provinces  and  practise,  and, 
when  I  am  fit  for  a  London  audience,  I  will 
come  back  to  you.  Some  worthy  fellow 
will  be  the  better  for  the  position  wUch  I 
have  held  so  long,  and  for  which  I  have  no 
liking,  though  I  have  tried  to  gratify 
you," 

Good  Dr.  Willan  was  distressed  at  this 
resolve,  but  believed  his  pupil's  love  for  the 
stage  to  be  merely  a  passing  fancy.  "  Fare- 
well, my  boy,"  he  said  at  parting  from 
him.  '<I  hope  you  will  soon  be  back  with 
us.  Bemember  this  is  your  home.  I 
begin  to  wish  for  rest.  House,  patients, 
carriage,  all  are  here  ready  for  you.  Take 
your  fancy  out,  and  come  back  soon." 

Leaving  London,  Sheridan  Knowles 
began  his  career  as  a  player  in  Bath, 
from  whence  he  journeyed  to  Dublin. 
Here  his  uncle  by  marriage,  the  Rev. 
Peter  Le  Fanu,  strove  to  combat  his  resolu- 
tion of  adopting  the  stage,  by  recommend- 
ing other  pursuits  where  his  talents  would 
find  due  recognition.  But,  bein^  unable 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  intentions,  Mr. 
Le  Fanu  threw  open  his  doors  to  his  kins- 
man, who  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
giving  proof  of  such  dramatic  powers  as 
he  possessed  to  fashionable  gatherings 
assembled  in  the  clergyman's  drawing- 
rooms.  He  speedily  made  many  friends  in 
the  Irish  capital,  especially  amongst  the 
collegians,  who,  impressed  by  his  elocution, 
frequently  accompanied  him  in  numbers  to 
Phoenix  Park,  tibat  they  might  hear  him 
deliver  Shakespearian  soliloquies. 

He  eventually  made  his  d6btit  as  Hamlet, 
at  Crow  Street  Theatre,  but  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  melancholy  Prince  being 
unsuccessful,  no  engagement  followed.  He 
therefore  left  Dublin,  and  joined  Smithson's 
company,  then  placing  in  Wexford.  Here 
he  acted  as  a  generd  utility  man  in  the 
five-act  tragedies  and  romantic  dramas, 
which  delighted  audiences  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  Alternately  he  was  a  lover 
in  doublet  and  hose ;  a  villain  in  cloak  and 
vizard;  and  an  entr'acte  singer,  whose  vocal 
powers  gained  vast  applause.  His  perform- 
ance of  a  lover's  part  was  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  creakbg  boards  of  Smith- 
son's  stage ;  for  amongst  the  company  were 
two  young  Scotch  lasses,  named  Maria  and 
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Catherine  Gharteris,  with  the  elder  ci 
whom  he  became  enamoured  The  for- 
tones  of  each  were  equally  poor,  but  both 
were  rich  in  hope,  and  the  world  lay  all 
before  them,  Sheridan  Knowle^ wooed; 
Maria  Charteris  was  won;  and  they  were 
married  on  the  29th  of  October,  1809. 

Soon  after  their  onion  they  left  Wexford 
and  joined  Cherry's  company  in  "Waterf ord, 
which  nombered  amongst  its  members 
yoong  Edmond  Kean,  then  in  his  twenty- 
first  year.  The  great  tragedian  was  then 
straggling  with  fate,  and  striving  for  fame. 
He  htMi  fineqoently  played  on  the  same  night 
the  parts  of  King  Bichard  the  Third  and 
harleqoin;  and  on  other  nights  Dooglas, 
in  Hannah  More's  tragedy  of  Percy,  and 
The  Monkey  in  La  Peroose.  He  had  more- 
over coonterieited  the  pangs  of  remorse  as 
Macbeth,  whilst  sobering  keen  pains  of 
honger.  Sharing  his  friendehip  and  ad- 
miring his  abilities,  Sheridan  Knowles  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  a  play  for  him, 
and  accordingly  prodoced  a  drama  called 
Leo,  or  the  Gipsy,  in  which  Kean  played 
the  hero.  The  piece  being  received  with 
great  favoor,  was  considered  by  the  chief 
actor  so  soitable  to  his  capacities,  that 
years  after  he  was  anzioos  that  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  London  aodience  shoold 
be  made  in  the  character  of  Leo.  From 
Waterford  Knowles  travelled  to  Belfast, 
where,  at  the  request  of  his  new  manager, 
Mr.  Montago  Talbot,  he  wrote  another 
piece,  Brian  Boroihme.  Becoming  a  favour- 
ite with  the  town,  it  was  contino^uly  played 
doring  the  seasoa  For  this  soccessfol 
drama  Mr.  Montagu  Talbot  paid  him  the 
som  of  five  pounda 

Feeling  somewhat  disgusted  with  his 
profits  as  an  author  and  weary  of  his  life 
as  a  player,  he  was  anxious  to  secure  some 
other  means  by  which  he  might  earn  an 
independence  for  himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  new-bom  child.  A  certain  clergyman 
named  Groves,  who  had  constantly  attended 
the  theatre,  hearing  of  his  desire,  ofifered 
him  the  post  of  master  to  a  public  seminary. 
This  he  accepted  with  gratitude,  and  his 
salary,  aided  by  fees  for  tuition,  soon 
secured  him  a  comfortable  competence. 
He  subsequently  opened  a  school  of  his 
own,  and  here  and  in  Glasgow,  to  which 
town  he  subsequently  moved^  he  con- 
tinued a  teacher  for  many  years.  His 
love  for  dramatic  composition  survived  the 
drudgery  of  his  calling.  Before  leaving 
Belfast  he  had  written  a  tragedy,  Caius 
Gracchus,  which  had  been  produced  in  that 
city,  and,  according  to  the  News  Letter, 


received  '*the  rapturous  plaudits  ct  a 
crowded  house.''  He  carried  tine  pl^y 
with  him  to  Scotland,  and  awaited  a  proper 
opportunity  for  its  production.  'Dnm 
seemed  to  present  itself  when  Edmund 
Kean,  making  a  tour  of  the  provinces, 
visited  Glasgow. 

Since  Sheridan  Knowles  had  last  seen 
him,  Edmund  Kean  had  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Drury  Lane,  and  electrified  Ixmdon 
audiences  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  genios. 
He  who  had  wanted  bread,  and  con- 
sorted with  inferiors,  now  possessed  riches 
and  was  courted  by  the  creat  He  who 
was  unknown  had  become  famous.  Crowds 
applauded  and  critics  praised  him;  ha 
could  experience  poverty  or  dwell  in 
obscurity  no  more.  Full  of  delight  and 
expectation,  Sheridan  Ejiowles,  taking 
with  him  the  manuscript  of  Ouus  Gracchus, 
hastened  to  greet  and  congratulate  his  old 
friend  and  fellow-player;  but  Edmund 
Kean  received  him  with  a  sense  of  the 
difference  now  marking  their  positions, 
and  when  the  poor  schoolmaster  ofiiaied 
the  successful  actor  his  play,  the  latter 
loftily  replied  that  he  had  a  dozen  tragedies 
already  awaiting  his  decision.  The  morti- 
fied author  replied  that  none  might  be  found 
equal  to  his;  when  Kean  made  answer  that 
if  Caius  Gracchus  was  left  it  would  receive 
his  attention.  Hurt  by  the  manner  of  his 
reception,  Knowles  refused  to  act  on  this 
suggestion,  and,  putting  the  manuscript  in 
his  pocket,  bade  the  player  farewell 

llie  pain  of  disappointment  was  over- 
come in  the  drudgery  of  school  life;  visions 
of  fame  were  lost  sight  of  in  pursuit  of 
commonplace  duties.  Another  year  passed, 
and  once  more  the  great  Edmund  Kean  was 
announced  to  appear  in  Glasgow.  Pro- 
bably conscience  had  smitten  hm  since  his 
previous  visit,  for  now  he  called  on  Sheridan 
Knowles,  behaved  with  friendliness,  and 
suggested  that  he  should  write  a'play  on  the 
subject  of  Yirginius,  for  the  production  of 
which  at  Drury  Lane  he  promised  to  use 
his  influence.  Deliehted  at  thb  proposal, 
the  schoolmaster's  dreams  of  success  re- 
turned to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  pro- 
duce a  great  tragedy.  Thirteen  hours 
daily  were  spent  in  teaching,  but  such  odd 
moments  as  he  could  spare  were  devoted 
to  dramatic  composition.  If  the  Muses 
deigned  to  visit  him  whilst  he  was  in  the 
school,  he  rushed  away  to  inscribe  their  in- 
spirations on  the  first  piece  of  jpanerwhidi 
presented  itself;  and  once,  indeed,  the 
poetic  phrenzy  seizing  him  when  he  was 
engaged  in  explaining  a  problem  in  arith-  | 
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metic,  he  wrote  some  lines  on  a  slate,  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  relic, 
and  preserved  with  conscious  pride  by  the 
playwright's  admiring  sponse. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  Yirginius,  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts,  was  completed,  and 
^e  author  awaited  the  rewards  of  fame 
and  fortune  due  to  his  efforts.  But,  alas, 
fresh  disappointment  attended  him.  On 
communicating  with  Edmund  Kean,  the 
latter  informed  him  that  a  play  on  the  same 
subject^  in  which  he  was  to  represent  the 
part  of  Yirginius,  had  already  been  accepted 
at  Drury  !ume.  This  was  a  cause  of  bitter 
vexation  and  sore  distress  to  the  poor 
schoolmaster.  Fortune  apparently  frowned 
on  his  most  earnest  endeavours.  His  keen 
depression,  however,  relaxed  with  time, 
and  was  presently  vanquished ;  for,  taking 
heart  of  grace,  the  author  succeeded  in 
having  his  tragedy  produced  in  the  Glasgow 
Theatoe.  Though  indifferently  played  it 
was  received  with  applause,  and  was  re- 
peated for  fourteen  consecutive  nights 
before  crowded  audiences. 

Amongst  others  who  witnessed  it  was  a 
certain  Mr.  Tait,  a  friend  of  Macready's ; 
and  Tait|  being  impressed  by  the  op- 
portunities which  the  character  of  Yir- 
ginius afforded,  immediately  wrote  to  the 
great  actor  concerning  the  tragedy.  He 
described  the  author,  as  Macrei^y  records 
in  his  *' Reminiscences,"  as  a  man  of 
original  genius,  in  whsse  fortunes  many  of 
his  fellow  citizens  were  interested.  "  It  so 
happened,"  writes  the  actor,  "that  I  had 
undergone  the  reading  of  two  or  three 
tragedies  when  late  at  Glasgow,  and  it  was 
wim  consequent  distrust  that,  to  oblige  a 
very  good  friend,  I  undertook  to  read  this. 
Tait  was  to  send  the  manuscript  without 
delay,  and  I  looked  forward  to  my  task 
with  no  very  good  will  It  was  about  three 
o'clock  one  day  that  I  was  preparing  to  go 
out,  when  a  parcel  arrived  containing  the 
letter  from  Tait  and  the  manuscript  of 
Yirginius.  After  some  hesitation  I  thought 
it  best  to  get  the  business  over,  to  do  at 
once  what  I  had  engaged  to  do,  and  I  sat 
down  determinedly  to  my  work.  The 
freshness  and  simplicity  of  the  dialogue 
fixed  my  attention.  I  read  on  and  oq,  and 
was  soon  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the 
story  and  the  passion  of  its  scenes,  till  at 
its  close  I  found  myself  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement  that  for  a  time  I  was  undecided 
what  step  to  take.  Impulse  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  snatching  up  my  pen  I 
hurriedly  wrote,  as  my  agitated  feelings 
prompted,  a  letter  to  the  author,  to  me 


then  a  perfect  stranger.  I  was  dosing  my 
letter  as  the  postman's  bell  was  sound^  up 
the  street,  when  the  thought  occurred  to 
me,  what  have  I  written  9  It  may  seem 
wild  and  extravagant ;  I  had  better  recon- 
sider it.  I  tore  up  the  letter,  and  salljing 
out  hastened  directly  to  my  friend  Procter's 
lodgings,  wishing  to  consult  him  and  test 
by  his  the  correctness  of  my  own  judgment 
He  was  from  home ;  and  I  left  a  card  re- 
questing him  to  breakfast  with  me  the 
next  day,  having  something  very  remark- 
able to  show  him.  After  dinner  at  a 
coffee-house  I  returned  home,  and  in  a  more 
collected  mood  again  read  over  the  im- 
passioned scenes,  in  which  Knowles  has 
given  heart  and  life  to  the  characters  of 
the  old  Soman  story.  My  first  impressions 
were  confirmed  by  a  careftd  re-peiusal,  and 
in  sober  certainty  of  its  justness  I  wrote  my 
opinion  of  the  work  to  Knowles,  pointing 
out  some  little  oversights,  and  assuring 
him  of  my  best  exertions  to  procure  its 
acceptance  from  the  managers,  and  to 
obtain  the  highest  payment  for  it.  .  I  have 
not  preserved  a  copy  of  my  letter,  but  its 
general  purport  may  be  guessed  from  the 
reply  to  it,  which  is  here  verbatim. 

"'Glasgow,  20th  April,  1820. 

" '  My  dear  Sib,— For  bare  sir  is  out  of 
the  question — I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  the  most  kind,  I  must  not 
say  flattering,  though  most  flattering,  letter 
that  you  have  written  to  ma  Eeally  I 
cannot  reply  to  it  in  any  manner  that  will 
satisfy  myself,  so  I  shall  only  once  for  all 
repeat,  I  thank  you  !  and  feel  as  if  I  should 
never  forget  the  opening  of  a  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Macready.  You  must 
have  a  very  warm  heart  Do  not  think,  I 
entreat  you,  that  because  I  express  myself 
imperfectly — very  imperfectly — there  ia 
any  deficiency  where  there  ought  not 
to  be. 

*' '  I  have  but  a  few  minutes,  I  should 
say  moments,  to  write.  All  your  sugges- 
tions I  have  attended  to ;  I  believe  so,  and 
if  I  have  not  I  fully  propose  to  attend  to 
them,  except  so  far  as  the  word  "squeak"  is 
concerned ;  that  word  I  know  not  how  to 
lose  for  want  of  a  fit  substitute — the  smallest 
possible  sound.  Find  out  a  term  and  make 
the  alteration  yourself;  or  if  you  cannot 
and  still  wish  an  alteration,  do  what  yon 
like.  I  don't  care  about  it,  I  merely  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  you.  Oh,  I  have  for- 
gotten the  word  "  cheer."  What  shall  I  dc 
also  in  the  way  of  finding  a  substitute  foi 
that  word ) 
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'* '  I  cannot  stop  to  write  another  line.    I 
am  very  much  your  debtor,  and  truly 
"  Your  grateful,  humble  Servant, 
"J.  S.  Knowles." 

This  letter,  eminently  characteristic  of 
its  simple-hearted  writer,  pleased  Mac- 
ready  greatly,  and  being  enlisted  in 
Knowles's  interests,  he  urged  the  manager 
to  accept  the  tragedy.  In  this  regard  he 
encountered  no  difficulty,  and  accordingly 
the  characters  werepromptlyca8t,Macready, 
Charles  Kemble,  and  Miss  Foote  sustaining 
the  principal  parts.  Macready's  enthusiasm 
concerning  the  tragedy  was  unbounded; 
he  read  it  to  the  company,  and  arranged  the 
action  and  grouping  of  the  crowds.  "  My 
heart  was  in  the  work,"  he  writes,  "  so 
much  so  that  it  would  seem  my  zeal  ran 
the  risk  of  outstripping  discretion,  for  it 
was  made  a  complaint  by  Egerton  Uiat 
*  the  youngest  man  in  the  theatre  should 
take  on  him  to  order  and  direct  his  elders.' 
On  Fawcett's  report  of  this  to  me,  I 
directly  made  the  amende  to  Egerton, 
apologising  for  any  want  of  deference  I 
might  have  shown  to  my  brother  actors." 

Day  and  night  the  images  Yirginius  pre- 
sented were  before  him,  "v^hilst  "every 
vacant  hour  was  employed  in  practice  to 
give  smoothness  to  those  pathetic  touches, 
and  those  whirlwinds  of  passion  in  the 
part,  which  in  the  full  sway  of  their  fury 
required  the  actor's  self-command  to  ensure 
the  correctness  of  every  tone,  gesture,  and 
look." 

Eehearsals  had  been  carefully  super- 
intended, and  the  final  preparations  made, 
when  the  manager  was  alarmed  one  morn- 
ing on  a  demand  being  made  by  George 
the  Fourth  for  sight  of  the  manuscript, 
which  had  already  passed  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's office.  This  being  complied  with, 
the  royal  decision  was  awaited  with  fear 
and  trembling.  However,  the  tragedy  was 
returned  the  next  day,  merely  having 
some  passages  on  tyranny  erased,  which  His 
Majesty  feared  would  bear  too  personal  a 
significance. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1820,  Virginius  was 
produced  for  the  first  time.  Great  expec- 
tations concerning  its  merits  were  enter- 
tained by  the  town,  and  a  crowded  house 
gathered  to  witness  the  performance.  And 
in  the  pit  sat  Sheridan  Knowles,  by  turns 
radiant  with  hope  and  dejected  by  fear. 
The  first  act  fell  flat  on  an  audience  filled 
with  high  anticipations ;  even  the  second 
let  failed  to  affect  the  house,  principally 
because  Charles  Kemble,  who  suffered  from 


ajcold,  could  scarce  be  heard ;  but,  suddenly 
regaining  his  voice,  in  the  third  act  he 
aroused  interest  and  gained  applause.  Mac- 
ready,  inspired  by  enthusiasm,  acted  with 
unusual  fervour.  In  the  character  of  Vir- 
ginius, to  quote  the  Times  of  the  follow- 
ing morning,  "  he  touched  the  passions  with 
a  more  masterly  hand,  and  evinced  deeper 
pathos  than  on  any  former  occasion." 
Interest  now  deepened  to  enthusiasm ; 
cheers  greeted  the  conclusion  of  every  act; 
sobs  and  exclamations  attended  the  great 
catastrophe  where  Yirginius  stabs  his 
daughter,  and  the  curtain  fell  on  a  house 
excited  by  terror  and  delight. 

The  tragedy  took  the  town  by  storm. 
"Peals  of  approbation,"  says  the  Euro- 
pean Magazine,  "  attended  the  announce- 
ment of  this  successful  tragedy."  It  was 
played  for  fourteen  nights,  and  was  re- 
ceived next  season  with  unabated  interest 
Knowles  was  advised  to  have  it  printed 
immediately,  that  he  might  reap  remunera- 
tion from  its  sale.  To  aid  him  in  this 
respect  Macready  called  on  his  friend  John 
Murray,  and  requested  that  he  would  publish 
Virginius.  Mr.  Murray  promised  he  would 
give  it  his  consideration,  but  acting  on  the 
advice  of  his  reader,  the  Rev.  H.  Milman, 
afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  he  returned 
the  manuscript  in  a  few  days  with  thanks. 
Knowles  then  offered  it  to  Bidgway,  of 
Piccadilly,  who  at  once  accepted  it,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  months  it  passed 
into  several  editions.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Macready  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  ran 
as  follows : 

"My  dear  Sir.— What  can  I  do  less 
than  dedicate  this  tragedy  to  you  1  This 
is  a  question  which  you  cannot  answer,  but 
I  can.  I  cannot  do  less ;  and  if  I  could  do 
more  I  ought  and  would. 

"  I  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  you ;  you 
read  my  play,  and  at  once  committed  your- 
self respecting  its  merits.  This  perhaps  is 
not  saying  much  for  your  head,  but  it  says 
a  great  deal  for  your  heart ;  and  that  is 
the  consideration  which  above  all  others 
makes  me  feel  happy  and  proud  in  sub- 
scribing myself, 

"  Your  grateful  Friend  and  Servant, 
"James  Sheridan  Knowles." 

Eeceiving  the  first  copy  of  Virginius  on 
a  certain  Saturday  in  May,  the  author  re- 
solved on  personally  presenting  it  to  the 
dedicatee.  No  opportunity  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  desire  presented  itself  on 
that  or  the  following  day,  and  as  Knowles 
had  arranged  to  leave  tovm  on  Monday 
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morning,  he  sought  Macready  on  Sanday 
evening  at  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Eemeys 
in  Park  Lane,  where  the  actor  was  dining. 
Before  dinner  ended,  Macready  was  in- 
formed by  a  servant  ''a  person"  wanted 
to  see  him.  "Utterly  ignorant,"  writes  the 
tragedian,  <<of  any  bosiness  that  anyone 
could  have  with  me  I  was  a  good  deal  em- 
barrassed; but  Sir  Robert  very  good- 
naturedly  relieved  me  by  saying,  'You 
had  better  see  the  person,  Mr.  Macready ' ; 
and  accordingly  I  went  into  the  hall,  where 
to  my  astonishment  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  I  distinguished  Knowle&  'How 
are  you  % '  was  his  greeting.  <  Good  Hea- 
vens, Knowles,  what  is  the  matter  9  Tou 
should  not  have  come  here  to  me,'  was  my 
hasty  remark.  '  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,' 
he  replied, '  I  am  going  out  of  town  in  the 
morning,  and  I  wished  to  give  you  this 
myself.  Grood-bye/  thrusting  a  parcel  into 
my  hand  and  hurrying  away.  Putting  it 
into  my  pocket  without  looking  at  it,  I 
returned  in  some  confusion  to  the  dinner- 
table.  When  I  reached  home  I  found  the 
packet  to  contain  the  printed  copy  of 
Tirginius,  dedicated  to  myself,  and  a  note 
sent  after  to  my  lodgings,  expressive  of 
his  regret  for  intrusion  on  me,  and  evi- 
dently under  wounded  feelings,  informing 
me  it  was  the  first  copy  struck  off,  and 
bidding  me  farewell  I  wrote  imme- 
diately to  him  explaining  the  awkwardness 
of  my  position,  and  my  iterance  of  his 
object  in  coming  to  me  and  wishing  to  see 
him.  The  note  reached  him  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  he  came  at  once,  and  all  was  made 
perfectly  smooth  between  us." 


*  Many  years  later  Macready  presented  the  acting 
part  of  Virginius  to  Mr.  John  I'orster,  accompany- 
ing the  gift  with  the  following  letter,  preserved  in 
the  Byce  and  Forster  Libraiies,  South  Kensington : 

"  I  enclose  the  part  of  Virginias  as  delivered  to 
me  (after  I  read  the  play  at  Fawcett's  request  in  his 
Co  vent  Garden  green-room,  April  20th)  from  the 
Covent  Garden  copyist,  poor  old  Hill.  (You  will 
see  that  even  the  skill  of  copying  out  parts  is  de- 
clined with  our  declining  drama  H  It  has  been  in 
use  with  me  above  thirty  years.  You  will  smile  at 
the  Latin  memoranda  or  suggestions  to  excite  my 
feeling^ !  These  I  used  to  write  in  Latin,  some- 
times in  Greek,  sometimes  in  Italian,  because  as  at 
that  time  I  could  not  command  a  dressing-room  ex- 
clusively to  myself,  I  did  not  choose  that  anyone 
who  might  be  *  chummed'  with  me  should  look 
over,  or  rather  should  understand  my  notes.  No 
fear  of  any  of  them  penetrating  beyond  English! 
I  send  you  also  the  identical  parchment  I  used  on 
mv  first  performance  of  this  character,  and  which 
I  nave  kept,  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  partiality 
till  it  has  become  what  you  see,  ever  since.  It 
amazes  yet  pleases  me  these  things  have  interest 
in  voiu"  eyes — they  have  none  in  mine.  A  deep 
melancholy  is  on  me  in  thinking  and  feeling  that  I 
shall  never  again  excite  the  sympathies  of  those  to 
whom  I  feel  a  sort  of  absolute  affection." 


HIGH  DAIKY-FARMING. 

EvERTBODY  has  sung  or  heard  that 
famous  old  catch,  '*  Dame  Durden ; "  and 
everybody  knows  that,  of  all  Dame 
Durden's  maids,  "  Kitty  was  the  comeliest 
lass  that  carried  the  milking-paiL''  But 
times  are  changed  since  *'Hugh  kissed 
Molly,"  and  all  Uie  rest  followed  suit  Not 
that  there  is  not  as  much  kissing  as  ever, 
but  that,  instead  of  carrpng  the  pail  and 
working  at  the  old-fashioned  pestle-and- 
mortar  chum ;  or,  if  she  was  a  "West-country 
girl,  scalding^  her  milk  and,  after  "  unram- 
ing"  it,  making  the  butter  with  her  lissom 
fingers ;  Kitty  may  be  found  standing  be- 
side die  '*  Danish  Separator,"  or  using  one 
of  those  weird  machines,  such  as  Fjord's, 
for  testing  all  at  once  the  qualities  of  milk 
from  her  different  cows.  When  one  looks 
into  such  a  work  as  "  British  Dairy-Farm- 
ing," by  Mr.  J.  Long  ("Merlin"  of  the 
"Field"),  one  reaUy  trembles  for  Kitty. 
Why,  instead  of  being  a  pleasant,  un- 
sophisticated damsel,  she  will  develop 
(unless  she  can  stand  a  vast  lot  of  spoil- 
ing) into  something  between  a  Oirton 
girl  and  a  female  post^ffice  derk.  Ask 
her,  "Where  are  you  going  to,  my 
pretty  maidt"  and,  lif  she  vouchsafes  an 
answer,  she'll  tell  you  that  she's  going  to 
be  present  at  a  trial  between  Greiner's 
Munich  Lactobutyrometer  and  Professor 
Storch's  Copenhagen  Fat  Extractor.  Per- 
haps, if  you  take  her  fancy  (for  even  female 
scientists  have  fancies),  and  she  grows  con- 
fidential, she'll  explain  to  you  that  the 
lactometer  is  no  real  test,  and  will-  cite 
the  celebrated  case  in  wluch  a  sample  of 
milk,  condemned  by  the  local  analyst,  was 
passed  at  Somerset  House ;  the  purchasers, 
however,  were  so  sure  there  was  adultera- 
tion, that  they  cot  a  magistrate's  order  for 
a  second  sample,  which  was  declared  by 
the  analyst  to  have  been  deprived  of 
twenty  per  cent  of  its  cream.  To  make 
sure,  since  doctors  differed,  the  inspector 
went  to  the  farm  whence  the  milk  came, 
had  the  cow  milked  before  his  eyes,  and 
found  in  what  came  fresh  from  her  even 
less  fat  than  in  the  samples  sent  to  him ! 
"There,  you  see;"  Kitty  will  oracularly 
explain,  "no  doubt,  despite  all  the  fuss 
that's  made,  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail  is 
still  milked  a  great  deal  in  London.  Oat 
of  the  two  millions  paid  yearly  for  the 
twenty-three  million  gallons  consumed, 
perhaps  seventy-five  thousand  pounds 
are  paid  for  water.     Bat,  stiU,  you  cannot 
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be  sure  that  poof  milk  is  not  pore 
milk.  Old  or  ilf-bred  cows  and  bad  food 
will  account  for  a  state  of  things  which 
looks  like  twenty  per  cent  or  more  of 
water.  The  only  sa^e  plan  is  to  nse  a  lock- 
up milk-van,  such  as  they  do  in  (Germany ; 
that  is/'  ELitty  adds,  with  a  curl  of  her  lip, 
''  if  you  can  trust  those  who  have  the  lock- 
ing of  it  And  for  the  fanner  the  true 
course  is  to  do  as  we  do"  (looking  as  big 
as  if  she  was  one  of  the  firm),  "  weed  out 
the  bad  milkers,  and  never  keep  a  cow 
after  her  fifth  caU."  So  might  Kitty  speak 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  and  she  mi^ht  even  go  on  to  tell 
you  that ''  sky-blue  "  is  not  always  the  result 
of  over-creaming  and  dilution ;  eating  the 
mouse-ear  forget-me-not  will  cause  it;  so 
will  the  indigestion  which  often  comes  in 
autumn  from  the  aftergrowth  of  coarse 
flood  meadows.  It  is  provoking,  though, 
that,  when  youhavegotyour  lactometer,  with 
ether  and  caustic  potash  (which,  moreover, 
must  be  of  a  certain  specific  gravity),  you 
cannot  be  sure  of  catching  your  milk-seller 
tripping.  For  one  thing,  Uie  moment  the 
caseine  b^ins  to  coagulate  (which  it  does 
liHig  before  the  milk  is  perceptibly  sour), 
''the  conditions  are"  (as  experimenters  say) 
"entirely  changed." 

£ut  what  has  changed  the  whole  method 
of  dairy-farming  from  a  routine  of  Arcadian 
simplicity  to  a  system  as  scientific  as 
Ch^go  pig-killing  9  Why,  that  word 
Chicago  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  it 
Brother  Jonathan  has  for  some  time  made 
it  impossible  for  John  Bull  to  grow  wheat ; 
aad  now  he  is  sending  butchers'  meat,  dead 
and  alive,  over  at  such  a  rate  that  stock- 
breeding  will  soon  be  as  unprofitable  as 
corn-growing.  Hence  the  feverish  anxiety 
to  niake  one's  butter  pay.  Happily,  good 
fresh  butter  will  always  bring  more  money 
than  that  which  has  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
And  so,  if  we  can  beat  the  Dane  and  the 
Frenchman,  we  need  not  fear  competition 
from  America.  And  what  is  true  of 
butter  is,  of  course,  truer  still  of  milk. 
Condensed  milk  is  all  very  well;  they 
send  eight  thousand  quarts  of  it  every 
day  from  the  great  Milan  factory  to  Lon- 
don, where  it  is  diluted,  passes  analysis, 
and  is  sold  as  fresh  milk ;  but,  till  we  have 
still  further  annihilated  space,  it  will  hardly 
pay  to  do  that  from  the  .^erican  factories 
Hence  our  go-ahead  farmers  are  taking  to 
machines.  How  portentous  they  look  in 
Mr.  Long's  pages  1  There  is  Sourdat's 
^cr^meuse,  a  good  deal  like  an  old-fashioned 
sextant   without   its    arc;  Storch's   Fat 


Extractor,  like  a  shower-bath  on  the  top  of 
a  round  table  from  which  springs  a  v«ry 
forest  of  pipes ;  Ahlbom's  Chum,  very  Vke 
a  chaff-cutter ;  the  Glass  Chum,  resembling 
an  air-pump ;  Fouju's  Chum,  like  a  Bud- 
dhist priest's  rotatory  praying-drum ;  and 
Pouriau's,  with  its  padding  of  fdt  and  the 
cog-wheels  that  work  its  myrterioiui 
"  beater." 

The  wise  farmer,  therefore,  whdse  la&d 
will  grow  the  necessary  crops  is  all  agog 
for  producing  as  much  milk  and  butter  aa 
he  can.  He  ought  to  make  it  pay,  for  tbe 
return  is  quicker  than  in  any  other  busi- 
nesa.  If  the  figures  (I  think  Professor  Amos 
Sheldon  is  we  authority)  are  right,  the 
yearly  yield  of  milk  is  worth  more  than  a 
third  the  value  of  the  cows  that  yield  it. 
They  cannot  yet  do  as  well  as  that  in 
America;  they  more  tiian  treble  oar 
number  of  cows,  bat  their  value  is  set 
down  at  much  the  same,  their  market  for 
milk  not  being  so  good.  Yet  despite  the 
price  of  milk,  say  sevenpence  a  gallon  whda- 
sale,  we  go  on  trying  to  grow  wheat  where  % 
won't  grow,  but  where  roots,  if  not  gnMy 
might  be  produced  in  perfection.  Oneretolt 
of  this  high  price  of  milk  is  tiiat  we  imporfe 
as  much  butter  as  we  make,  and  four-fifths 
of  all  the  cheese  we  eat !  By-and-by,  when 
we  have  all  got  a  little  poorer  even  than  we 
are  now,  we  shall  realise  the  fact  that  skim- 
milk  is  for  most  people  far  wholesomer 
than  unskimmed.  Who  in  Comwidl  ever 
thinks  of  drinking  anything  but  *'  scald " 
milk,  which  has  been  skimmed  after  scald- 
ing? 

But  there  is  skim  and  skim,  just  as 
there  is  butter-milk  and  butter-muk.  In 
the  bonnie  North,  where  butter-milk  is 
very  popular,  they  chum  the  milk  in- 
stead of  creamjnff  it  first,  thus  giving 
themselves  a  litue  more  trouble,  but 
seeuring  a  most  delicious  beverage,  aa 
many  a  tourist  knows — a  bevera^  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  Whig,"  fixed  itself  as 
the  appellation  of  a  now  almost  extinct 
political  party. 

In  the  MiiUand  Counties  the  plan  is  to  let 
the  milk  stand  fr<Mn  tiiirty-rix  to  forty  hours^ 
with  the  certainty  that  the  cream  will,  in 
summer,  be  more  or  less  sour,  and  the 
resulting  butter-milk  a  disgusting  fluid  <rf 
which  the  thirstiest  traveller  could  not 
stcmiach  a  mouthful,  while  the  skim-milk 
is  often  so  sour  that  it  has  to  go  with  the 
butter-milk  into  the  pigs'  trough.  Hence 
the  value  of  the  Cooley  Creamer  and  ike 
various  cooling  apparatuses  to  enable  you 
to  take  the  cream  off  at  once,  and  so  to 
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hare  skim-milk  which  may  be  drunk  with 
pleasure. 

The  Cooley  is  an  American  invention, 
based  on  the  fact  that  milk  set  in 
deep  vessels  and  kept  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture throws  np  more  and  heavier  cream, 
thoi^  thinner,  than  that  set  in  the  old- 
fashioned,  shallow  creaming-pan.  Besides, 
it  throws  it  much  quicker,  tiding  only  twelve 
hours  when  the  temperature  is  kept  at 
50^  in  summer  and  at  i5^  in  winter.  Who 
has  not  seen  some  of  those  leaden  pans  in 
our  old-world  dairies  1  They  are  at  most 
six  inches  deep ;  the  Oooley  cans  are  twenty 
inches  deep  and  only  eight-and-a-hdf  inches 
across,  so  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
matters,  America  has  turned  things  topsy- 
turvy. Of  course,  the  great  use  of  the 
Cooley  plan,  and  of  the  Swartz  or  Danish 
plan,  from  which  it  is  copied,  and 
of  the  Aylesbury  method,  which  is 
adapted  from  both,  is  that  the  skim-milk 
'  IB  sweet.  But  the  cream  thus  raised  is  not 
rq>e  enough  to  make  the  best  butter,  so 
the  gain  in  one  wav  is  made  up  by  loss 
in  another.  The  'cutest  plan  of  all  is 
that  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  milk  is  heated  to  135''  and  then 
cooled  to  60""  and  set  for  cream,  stand- 
ing thtrty-siz  houra  In  churning  his 
cream  Mr.  Ellsworth  adds  some  skim- 
milk,  and  he  then  mixes  the  butter-milk 
with  the  mQk  off  which  the  cream  was 
takoi,  and  makes  the  whole  into  Cheddar 
cheese.  Heating  the  mQk,  he  says, 
renders  the  caseme  as  manageable  and  as 
easily  cured  as  whole-milk  curd ;  it  gives, 
too,  a  finer  flavour  to  the  butter-milk.  His 
skim  Cheddar  is  often  mistaken  for  whole- 
milk  cheese;  so,  if  the  British  farmer 
follows  his  example,  he  will  get  half  as  much 
agam  out  of  his  dair^  as  he  now  doea 

As  it  is,  the  relatively  small  amount*  of 
cheese  made  in  England  is  startling.  It 
has  greatly  fallen  off,  especially  in  the 
Ifidumds,  since  the  railways  have  carried 
the  milk  up  to  towns  at  such  low  rates.  It 
has  fallen  off,  too,  because  you  cannot 
make  cheese  so  cheaply  in  a  dairy  as  you 
can  in  a  factory. 

In  Derbyshure  they  have  a  factory  like 
that  at  Newport,  Herkimer  County,  New 
York.  There  is  one  in  Wigtonshire,  near 
Danragit ;  and  then  there's  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  at  Aldf ord  in  Cheshire ;  and 
another  at  Low  Row  in  Cumberland^  which 
goes  in  chiefly  for  butter. 

On  the  Continent  the  factory  system 
has  long  been  in  full  swing.  One  great 
reason  why  the  Prussians  determined  to 


have  Holstein  was  because  of  the  pasture. 
They  wanted  to  rival  the  Smss,  and  they 
have  done  it  The  Kiel  Company,  founded 
in  1877,  is  as  perfect  as  German  chemistry 
can  make  it  Nothing  is  wasted ;  much  of 
the  skim-milk  is  made  into Limburg cheeses; 
the  butter-milk  is  turned  into  sour  curds 
and  sold  at  twenty  pfennigs  the  kilo,  of 
about  two  pounda  In  a  factory  you  don't 
need  so  many  Hughs  and  Kitties,  who  are 
apt  to  idle  about  the  farm  when  their  dairy 
work  is  over.  At  Aldford,  all  the  work 
connected  with  two  hundred  cows  is  done 
by  one  man  and  a  maid ! 

If  we  import  cheese  we  also  make  "bosh" 
andimport  "oleo."  Boshmeansbuttermelted 
down  and  stirred  with  salt  and  water  till  it 
is  cold.  In  this  way  it  may  be  made  to  absorb 
more  than  thirty-three  per  cent  of  water 
— ^a  great  saving  to  the  salesman  at  the  cost 
of  the  customer.  Oleomargarine  or  butter- 
ine,  Mr.  Long  maintains,  is  as  whole- 
some as  butter ;  suet,  of  which  it  ought  to 
be  made,  being  the  internal  fat  of  the  steer, 
while  butter  is  the  fat  of  the  cow's  milk. 
The  best  imitation  may  be  detected  by  polar- 
ised light:  butter  presents  only  one  evenly 
spread  colour,  green,  red,  etc.,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  selenite  plate  that  is 
used ;  oleo  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to 
be  covered  with  stellated  crystals  of  fat, 
each  arranged  in  prismatic  colours.  Myn- 
heer, as  clever  at  a  trick  as  a  Yank  or  a 
Jap,  mixes  a  little  coarse  Kampen  butter 
with  his  oleo,  and  then  sends  it  to  us  as  ''best 
Dutch."  Dutch  cows,  by  the  way,aresplendid 
milkers,  but  their  milk  is  not  rich  in  cream. 
The  favourites  now  are,  of  course.  Jerseys, 
if  your  climate  is  not  too  cold;  or  (for  large 
yield  and  a  paying  business)  the  Schwyt- 
zers,  from  the  canton  of  that  name — such 
as  the  famous  Einsiedeln  Monastery  herd, 
or  that  owned  by  Mr.  Page,  director  of  the 
Anglo-Swiss  Milk  factory  at  Cham,  on  the 
Lake  of  Zug.  One  knows  that  there  are  cows 
and  cows ;  but  it  is  very  rare  to  find  in 
England  an  animal  that  yields,  one  month 
with  another,  ten  quarts  per  day  all  the 
year  round.  This  is  the  average  of  the 
six  thousand  cows  at  Cham ;  and  they  ex- 
ceed twenty  quarts  durins  their  three  best 
months.  At  Einsiedeln,  me  yield  is  larger 
stilL  Several  of  the  older  cows  average 
fifteen  quarts  through  the  year  and  twenty- 
one  quarts  for  the  three  best  months,  the 
milk  being  also  so  rich  that,  for  three 
months,  every  seven  pounds  of  it  are  said 
to  have  made  a  pound  of  butter!  And  in 
neither  place  do  the  cows  ever  taste  arti- 
ficud  food,    nothing  but  grass  and  hay. 
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Now  the  best  Ecglidh  shorthorns  cannot 
approach  this;  our  dairy  people  are  very 
pleased  to  get  a  pound  of  batter  out  of 
twenty-five  pounds  of  milk ;  and  Mr.  Long 
says  Shorthorns  fall  short  of  Schwytzers 
by  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
nailk  per  cow  per  annum ;  a  very  sufficient 
reason  for  giving  up  the  Shorthorns  now 
that  the  beef,  wmch  they  lay  on  so  readily 
when  their  milking  days  are  over,  comes 
in  cheaper  from  abroad.  Schwytzers  are 
dear,  the  best  of  them  cost  forty  pounds 
on  the  spot  Dear  though  the  cows  are, 
however,  the  Swiss  farmer  can  afford  the 
money ;  he  soon  makes  it  up  in  wages. 
What  would  an  Eoglish  labourer  say  to 
working  as  they  do  at  Einsiedeln,  from 
half-past  four  in  the  morning  to  seven  in 
the  evening  with  twenty-two  cows  under 
his  care,  for  five  shillings  a  week  and  his 
board  1  He  has  to  groom  his  cows  (a 
thing  seldom  heard  of  in  England),  and  to 
take  them  for  a  daily  walk,  for  they  are 
stall-fed,  which  means  economy  in  another 
direction.  The  Swiss  believe  wat  cake  and 
roots,  while  they  force  milk,  lower  the 
quality ;  and  they  have  the  belief,  once  so 
common  in  Cheshire,  that  the  natural 
grasses,  even  those  thrown  up  in  damp, 
marshy  land,  are  better  than  the  artificial 
ones.  Mr.  Page  has  sown  English  grasses, 
and  of  course  thinks  them  superior  to  the 
native  growths;  but  the  native  farmers 
do  not  think  with  him. 

What  strikes  one  most  of  all  is  the 
cleanness  of  the  stalls  and  cow-houses 
generally,  for  of  straw  there  is  scarcely 
any,  and  rushes  are  dear ;  rush-land  letting 
at  four  pounds  an  acre,  while  grass-land 
actually  brings  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds, 
nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the  early 
broccoli  and  potato  patches  round  Pen- 
zance and  Gulval. 

How  can  the  dairyman  pay  that  rent  9 
Why,  by  constantly  treating  the  land  with 
liquid  manure  (making  something  too  by 
Rowing  fruit  trees  upon  it),  and  by  hav- 
mg  no  expense  of  tnmming  hedges  and 
stopping  gaps,  and  no  loss  from  the  tram- 
pling of  the  beasts,  which  moreover,  are  safe 
from  flies,  that  are  such  a  plague  in  these 
sub- Alpine  districts.  You  thmk  the  cattle 
are  all  sent  up  in  summer  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  high  pastures  round  the 
mountain  chMets.  So  the  young^  things 
that  have  not  yet  come  into  the  dairy  are ; 
and  the  same  with  the  poorer  cows  in  the 
small  upland  farms.  But  in  these  big 
factories,  down  in  the  lowlands  by  the  lakes, 
the  cows  never  get  a  run  after  they  have 


once  grown  out  of  heiferhood  and  taken 
up  their  position  as  regular  milkers.  I 
suppose  the  Einsiedeln  Monastery  herdmen 
get  part  of  their  pay  in  <*  means  of  grace," 
for  other  farmers  pay  more — from  eight  to 
ten  shillings  a  week  and  diet 

The  Swiss  butter  is  pot  first-class.  In 
Paris,  where  they  are  out  and  out  the 
best  judges  of  quMity,  it  ranks  third,  that 
of  Isigny  in  the  Calvados  standing  firsts 
and  the  Goumais  second.  The  smells  from 
storage  are  said  to  affect  it,  and  the  chums 
and  other  utensils  are  seldom  kept  so  scru- 
pulously clean  as  in  the  Norman  dairies. 
It  is  not  that  their  chums  are  old-faahioned| 
for  what  can  be  more  old-world  than  the 
Brittany  Chum — a  two-handled  earthen- 
ware jar,  tall  and  thin,  of  classical  type,  up 
and  down  which  is  worked  a  wooden  dolly  t 
Yet  Brittany  butter,  as  most  of  us  know,  is 
first  class.  What  a  difference  between  that 
Breton  affair  and  Pierce's  Irish  Power 
Chum,  with  beam  and  fly-wheel,  just  like 
aComish  mine  engine  1  What  a  still  greater 
difference  between  the  simple  old  chums 
and  that  complicated  machine,  the  *^  Danish 
Separator,''  which,  standing  on  its  brick 
bafiement,  with  its  wheels  and  connecting 
gear,  and  pistons  and  pipes  and  iron  cylinder, 
loo^  like  a  little  steam  engine  1  The  Ger- 
man, or  Petersen  Separator,  is  more  un- 
canny-looking still;  and  the  Swedish  or 
Laval  looks  like  a  big  steam-worked  toy. 
In  tJl  these,  centrifugiJ  force  is  the  sepa- 
rating power,  the  lighter  particles  yieldmg 
to  it  sooner  than  the  heavy  ones.  Moreover 
they  do  their  work  very  perfectly,  getting 
cream  enough  for  a  pound  of  butter  out  d 
twenty^four  pounds  of  milk,  while,  with 
cream  raised  on  the  ordinary  plan,  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty-two  pounds  are  re- 
quired. But,  to  succeed  in  these  hard 
times,  you  must  not  only  get  as  much  as 
you  can  out  of  your  land  and  your  cow, 
and  cream  your  milk  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous way,  and  help  yourself  to  the 
uttermost  by  those  scientific  machinejs 
which  are  the  farmer's  '*  resources  of  civi- 
lisation." You  must  also  be  able,  on  occa- 
sion, to  keep  the  butter  that  you  have 
made.  In  summer  it  is  cheap,  and  more- 
over your  clients  are  out  of  town  or  off  to 
the  Continent  Well,  there  is  Glacialine, 
Aseptine,  and  the  mysterious  Omnium  of 
the  Aylesbury  Company,  of  which  half-an- 
ounce  will  keep  fourteen  pounds  of  butter 
for  several  weeks,  and  double  the  quantity 
will  keep  it  for  as  many  months. 

The  moral  of  it  all  is  that  the  British 
farmer  must  look  out  for  the  best  milkers, 
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and  most  unflincbingly  reject  all  that 
are  below  the  mark.  He  most  introduce 
machines  gradually,  as  his  workers  are  able 
to  bear  them,  and  after  they  have  been 
well  proved  by  the  Companies — for  some 
of  these  machines  cost  a  power  of  money. 
He  must  economise — not  in  the  direction  of 
lowering  wages, that" won't  pay" in  England 
— ^but  in  the  way  of  getting  better  and  more 
intelligent  work  for  what  wages  he  gives. 
He  must  study  temperature,  use  ice,  be  in 
fact  something  of  a  chemist,  and  he  must 
use  up  the  sum  and  butter  milk  in  the 
most  profitable  way.  Why  not  go  in  for 
fancy  cheesemaking  %  Those  soft  cheeses, 
Camemberts  and  Gorgonzolas,  that  are  so 
popular,  can  be  made  as  well  here  as  abroad, 
if  we  will  only  take  the  pains. 

And  skim-milk  cheeses  will  pay,  despite 
Dutch  competition ;  and  if  they  are  well 
made,  they  are  very  good.  I  used  when  a 
boy  to  eat  a  thin  flat  Dorset "  sage  cheese,'' 
and  schoolboys  never  need  wish  to  get 
anything  better. 

We  have  not  quite  our  proper  propor- 
tion of  cows  to  population ;  in  Cheshire  it 
in  one  to  every  seven  inhabitants;  in 
Cambridgeshire  only  one  to  every  fifteen. 
Hodge  just  now  has  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  likely  to  get  three 
acres  and  a  cow  out  of  the  parson 
and  the  squire — so  that  if  every  Hodge 
got  what  is  promised,  there  woiUdn't  be 
many  cows  left  for  the  rest  of  us.  I  wonder, 
supposing  Hodge  were  to  get  his  plot  of 
land,  and  small  holdings  (or  ownings)  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day,  whether  we 
should  make  more  cheese  and  butter,  and 
therefore  import  less. 

It  isn't  machinery  that  is  wanted ;  it's 
management.  Look  at  France :  the  dairy 
utensUs  are  primitive ;  there  are  absolutely 
none  of  the  new-fangled  devices;  yet 
French  butter  always  heads  the  list,  be- 
cause Jacques  Bonhomme  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  devote  themselves  to  the  making 
of  it.  They  don't  go  in  for  that  excessive 
outside  cleanness  that  we  find  in  some 
Dutch  cow-houses;  but  whatever  their 
byres  may  be,  the  French  pots,  and 
pans,  and  chums,  are  dean  as  only  a 
Frenchwoman  can  clean  them;  and,  by 
cutting  weeds  of  all  kinds  and  young 
boughs  of  trees,  they  secure  that  mixed 
fodder  which  (as  Dr.  Yoelcker  testifies)  is 
so  good  for  the  milk ;  and  then  they  milk 
three  times  a  day,  thereby  utilising  to  the 
uttermost  the  yielding  powers  of  their  cows. 
We  do  not  want  to  copy  any  one  nation  in 
particular;  most  have  their  weak 'points. 


Mynheer,  for  instance,  (who  sometimes  uses 
a  dog,  turn-spit  fashion,  to  work  his  chum, 
and  such  a  ramshackle  chum  it  is,  that  it 
takes  an  hour  at  least  before  the  butter 
comes  1)  has  his  wooden  dairy  utensils 
painted,  which  must  be  wrong;  but  we 
want  to  pick  out  everybody's  good  points 
— to  find  out^  for  instance,  why  Denmark 
can  send  us  some  forty  million  pounds  of 
butter  a-year,  and  why  her  butter  is  so 
good  as  to  brinff  fix>m  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  shillings, 
while  the  top  quotations  of  Irish  are  omy 
one  hundred  and  fifby-seven  shilling,  and 
of  Dutch  one  hundred  and  fifty  slullings. 
We  must  also  bring  our  railways  to  a 
better  mind ;  somehow,  they  all  give  an 
advantage  to  the  foreigner.  American 
cheese  costs  twenty-five  shillings  a  ton  by 
rail  from  Liverpool  to  London;  from  Ches- 
hire (nearer  by  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
miles^,  the  cost  is  from  forty-two  to  forty- 
five  sluUings  1  From  Ipswich  it  costs  f our- 
and-ninepence  to  get  a  hundredweight  of 
butter,  eggs,  etc,  up  to  town ;  from  most 
Belgian  stations  the  cost  by  '*grande 
Vitesse,"  vi&  Harwich,  is  only  three-and- 
twopence,  provided  at  least  four  hundred- 
weight are  sent  at  a  time. 

But  the  main  thing  for  us  is  to  be 
what  the  Kitty  of  to-day,  who  was 
trained  at  a  Boara  School,  calls  *'  eclectic" 
— to  keep  our  eyes  open,  see  what  suits 
us,  and  adopt  it"  without  the  delay  which 
has  so  often  been  fatal  to  the  British 
farmer.  We  shall  go  in  largely  for  ma- 
chinery— no  &ctory  can  do  without  it— 
but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable for  producing  even  the  very  best 
of  milk  or  cheese ;  Kitty,  probably  foUow- 
ing  her  master,  is  ^wing  too  fond  of  it 
Her  parting  sally  gives  a  good  insight  into 
the  difference  between  a  new  and  an  old- 
fashioned  dairy-farm.  You  venture  to 
say  a  word  in  praise  of  her  hands:  "Is 
it  milking  that  makes  them  so  soft)" 
"  No,  I'm  sure  it  isn't,"  she  promptly  and 
tartly  answers.  "  It's  ever  so  long  since  I 
did  any  milking.  We  used  to  use  Barland's 
little  instrument,  with  its  four  electro 
tubes ;  but  now  we've  got  the  American 
Durand's  power-milker,  with  fly-wheel, 
link-gearing,  and  all  Why,  with  that, 
we  can  mflk  four  cows  at  a  time.  No 
more  milking  for  me,  if  you  please," 
Kitty  is  a  phenomenon,  a  wonderful 
outcome  of  these  latte^r  days.  Let  us 
hope  that  she  and  three-acred  Hodge  be- 
tween them  will  manage  to  make  us  more 
independent  of    the  foreigner.    There  is 
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room  for  both  of  them,  for  the  big 
sciantific,  also  for  the  little  farmer ;  and  if 
they  do  not  act  soon,  America  will  be  send- 
ing ns  butter  and  milk,  as  she  already  does 
cheese  and  beef — and  then  however  shall 
we  pay  for  all  this  monstrous  lot  of  imports ) 

MONSIEUE  GABRIEL. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  L 

The  old-fashioned  litUe  French  Protes- 
tant town  of  St  Zite  lies  among  the  hills 
of  Gaacony.  Still  undisturbed  in  this  age 
of  railways  by  the  scream  of  a  train,  it  con- 
tentedly carries  on  its  communication  with 
the  outer  world  by  means  of  lumbering 
diligences,  which  clatter  fussily  in  and  out 
of  ^e  town  morning  and  evening. 

On  the  outskirts  of  St.  Zite,  in  a  square 
substantial  house,  surrounded  by  a  shady 
gurden,  lived  Monsieur  le  Pasteur  YidaL 
The  pastor's  house  had  a  solemn,  quiet 
look  among  its  more  jaunty  neighbours,  for 
the  Yidals  were  grave  and  serious  people, 
who  had  brought  from  a  far-off  Norman 
town  manners  and  customs  which  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  careless,  loungine 
life  in  which  his  pastoral  duties  had  placed 
the  stern-faced  preacher. 

All  the  ten  years  of  his  sojourn  among 
hia  Southern  flock  he  had  passed  as  in  the 
tents  of  Kedar.  He  was  not  an  easy  man 
to  live  with,  for  he  saw  in  every  trivial 
omission  or  commission,  in  each  slip  of  the 
temper  or  lapse  of  the  toneue,  a  depth  of 
immorality  which  would  at  last  draw  down 
a  fearful  retribution  on  the  heedless  trans- 
gressor. He  accounted  to  himself  for  his 
every  motive,  and  demanded  as  stem  a 
self-discipline  from  each  of  his  fellow- 
sinners. 

Madame  Yidal  was,  in  her  way,  no  less 
imposing  than  her  husband.  She  tended 
her  house  and  garden ;  fed  her  poultry ; 
visited  the  poor ;  mended  her  household 
linen ;  and  wore  her  sad-coloured  clothes 
with  the  air  of  a  woman  in  wiiose  eyes  to 
take  life  lightly  was  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  seven  deadly  sins. 

To  this  uncompromising  couple,  late  in 
life,  had  come  the  care  and  education  of 
Marcia  Caxton,  a  high-spirited  English 
girl. 

Before  her  marriage  Madame  Yidal  had 
been  the  governess  of  Marcia's  mother; 
perhaps  she  was  lesji  severe  and  more  love- 
Mb  in  those  da3rs.  Anyhow,  when  Mrs. 
Caxton  lay  dying  in  Paris,  she  sent  for  her 
old  governess,  and  with  many  injunctions 


and  tears,  confided  to  her  and  her  husband 
the  charge  of  her  only  child  and  of  her 
fortune. 

Madame  Yidal  could  not  refuse,  and 
from  that  day  Marcia  became  her  dafly 
anxiety  and  her  nightly  preoccupation,  the 
one  &ial  complication  of  her  arduous 
life. 

Marcia  did  not  mean  to  be  a  trouble  to 
Madame  Yidal;  she  was  not  "m6chante," 
but  the  restraints  of  the  pastor's  household 
were  a  little  tiresome.  She  would  have 
liked  to  enjoy  herself  as  much  as  the  small 
sphere  of  St  Zite  allowed,  to  be  able  to 
shirk  her  lessons  now  and  a^ain,  to  talk 
without  thinking,  and  to  laugh  at  nothing 
or  everything,  according  to  her  fancy. 

Madame  Yidal  had  other  notions.  She 
guarded  her  young  charge  carefully  from 
frivolous  amusements;  she  checked  any 
approach  to  levity ;  and,  above  all,  she  in- 
sisted on  a  careful  study  of  French  grammar, 
illustrated  by  La  Fontaine's  Fablea  She 
had  hoped — good  woman  that  she  was — 
that  by  steady  discipline  she  should  at  last 
bring  Marcia  to  her  own  standard  of  an 
earnest-minded  member  of  society. 

But  Marcia  at  eighteen  was  no  nearer  to 
Madame  Yidal's  [ideal  than  she  had  been 
when  first  she  came  to  St  Zite.  If  change 
there  were,  Madame  used  to  say  sadly,  it 
was  that  she  was  more  thoughtless  and 
self-willed — ^which  meant  that  she  had 
found  Marcia's  nature  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  lines  she  had  shaped  for  its 
development 

In  the  pastor's  garden,  one  soft  August 
morning,  sat  this  troublesome  Marda^  pro- 
fessedly preparing  a  history  lesson  for 
Madame  YidaL  She  had  arranged  herself 
with  her  books  under  the  shade  of  a  trellis 
beside  the  low  parapet  of  the  garden  which 
overlooked  the  road.  She  was  not  veiy 
busy,  however,  for  with  her  finger  between 
the  leaves  of  her  closed  book  she  sat  scan- 
ning the  dusty  road  and  watching  the 
occasional  foot  passengers,  while  she  re- 
peated mechanically  from  time  to  time 
Henri  lY,  1589,  Louis  XHL,  1613.  For 
which  method,  or  rather  want  of  method 
of  getting  over  her  work,  she  knew  that 
Madame  Yidal  would  presently  take  her  to 
task,  and  she  was  prepared  to  listen  to  a  long 
lecture  with  a  meekness  which  borderea 
on  indifference;  for,  let  me  ask,  what  is 
the  use  of  being  eighteen  years  old,  of 
being  beautiful,  and  of  having  sweet 
memories  and  hopes  to  dream  over,  if  one 
cannot  spend  a  sunny  morning  idly  and 
bear  the  consequences  with  equanimity  f 
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Presently  the  town  dock  made  a  great 
clamour  to  announce  the  hoar  of  ten,  which 
meant  that  Madame  Yidal  had  given  the 
final  stroke  to  her  household  work,  and  that 
she  was  sitting  in  her  room  waiting  for  her 
pupil  Bat  tJie  clock  appealed  in  vain  to 
Miyrcia;  she  did  not  even  hear  it;  while  from 
the  way  in  which  her  eyes  tamed  constantly 
in  one  direction,  it  seemed  as  if  her  desul- 
tory observation  must  have  a  definite  hope. 
She  would  scarcely  have  confessed  this  even 
to  herself,  which  shows  how  little  she  was 
fitted,  by  the  natural  bent  of  her  mind,  to 
live  in  daily  contact  with  Monsieur  le 
Pastdtir  YidaL  Suddenly  a  bright  blush 
came  over  her  face»  an  eager  joy  flashed 
into  her  dark  gray  eyes  uid  then  veiled 
itself  under  her  drooping  lids,  while  a 
subtle  chan^  passed  over  her  whole  atti- 
tude in  unmisti^eable  manifestation  of  the 
delicious  consciousness  that  her  day  was  not 

King  to  be  a  dull  blank ;  that  she  had  been 
>king  forward  to  something,  to  someone, 
and  that  she  was  not  disappointed. 

The  personage  who  played  the  part  of 
Prince  Charming  to  this  impassioned  Prin- 
cess came  up  the  narrow,  dusty  faubourg 
with  a  jaunty  and  somewhat  seV-conscious 
air,  as  he  spied  Marda's  white  dress  gleam- 
ing among  the  greenery  above  the  garden 
wall  He  seemed  fully  aware  that  inside 
that  white  dress  a  heart  was  beating  in 
double-quick  time,  because  his  step  was 
coming  towards  her.  He  was  a  very  pre- 
sentable man,  with  an  air  of  fashion  about 
him  which  savoured  not  of  St.  Zite.  His 
features  were  good,  and  were  improved  by 
a  long  moustache,  which  concealed  a  hard 
and  nkther  coarse  mouth.  His  age  was 
uncertain;  he  might  have  been  anything 
between  a  blas6  five-and-twenty  and  a 
yoang  forty. 

When  he  reached  the  spot  where  Marcia 
sat — oblivious  of  everything  but  of  his  ap- 
proach, though  her  eyes  were  cast  down — 
he  took  a  hasty  look  up  and  down  the 
road  and  then  halted  beneath  the  wall 

'*  I'm  afraid  I'm  horribly  bold  and  im- 
prudent to  try  and  see  you  like  this,"  he 
said ;  *'  but  I  cannot  exist  any  longer  with- 
out a  look  at  you.  You  must  not  scold  me 
for  coming." 

"  Scold  you  1 ''  ejaculated  Marda.  "  Oh, 
Ghntave,  I  am  only  too  glad  to  see  you." 

"Thank  you,  my  darling,  for  that;  for 
do  you  know  I  was  beginning  to  think  you 
didn't  care  to  see  me  any  more  1  The  sight 
of  you  and  the  sound  of  your  voice  re- 
assure me,  otherwise  I  have  been  fancying 
all  sorts  of  things." 


"  What  sort  of  things  1    Why  ]  " 

"  I  fancied  I  had  vexed  you,  or  that  you 
were  going  to  cast  me  off,"  returned  Gus- 
tavo. "  xou  see  it  is  ten  whole  days  since 
you  have  given  me  a  chance  of  seeing  you. 
It  is  ten  days  since  you  have  been  to  La 
Luquetta  Everyone  of  those  days  I  have 
made  an  excuse  to  go  and  see  if  you  were 
there.  At  last^  yesterday.  Mademoiselle 
Yal6rie  told  me  she  was  expecting  you." 
^  "And  so  she  was,"  said  Marcia  plain- 
tively, "  for  I  had  promised  her;  only,  you 
see,  I  am  treated  like  a  baby,  and  made  to 
stay  at  home  like  a  nun." 

"  But  you  used  to  go  to  Madame  Murat's 
just  when  you  chose." 

*^  I  used  to,"  replied  Marda ;  "  but  lately 
Madame  has  taken  a  prejudice  against  my 
visits  thera  She  does  sdl  she  can  to  keep 
me  away  from  La  Luquette  altogether.  It 
is  very  hard." 

"Yery  hard,"  he  repeated.  "Do  you 
think,  darling,  that  an  inkling  of  our 
secret  has  reached  her  ears,  and  made  her 
watchful  1 " 

"  I  don't  tUnk  so,"  said  Marcia.  "  She 
would  have  said  something  about  it  I 
fancy,  if  she  had  heard  anything;  I  trem- 
ble sometimes  at  the  thought  that  she 
knowa  Oh,  Gustave,"  she  went  on,  after 
a  pause,  "  I  do  so  envy  the  girls  who  don't 
have  to  keep  their  love  a  secret  It  will 
be  so  long  before  I  am  of  age  and  can  do 
as  I  like,  without  troubling  myself  about 
Mondeur  and  Madame  YicuaL  Two  years 
and  a  half  stall" 

"  Never  mind,  darling,  it  will  dip  away 
with  patience.  I  would  go  and  ask  for 
you  to-morrow,  only  I  know  —  we  both 
know — what  that  would  lead  to.  Do  you 
know,"  he  added  with  a  curious  smile,  "  I 
sometimes  think  that  Monsieur  Yidal  would 
rather  like  to  marry  you  to  that  Monsieur 
Gabriel  whom  you  talk  of  1 " 

"My  dear  Gustavo,"  cried  the  girl, 
"how  can  you  say  such  foolish  things  I 
Do  you  know  who  Mondeur  Gabriel  is  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  know  perfectly.  He  is  a  very 
good  young  man ;  a  prot^g^  of  the  pastor's, 
who  has  taught  you  to  play  at  chess,  and 
who  comes  every  evening  of  his  life  to 
look  at  you." 

"Quite  wrong,"  retorted  Marcia;  "he 
comes  to  study  with  Monsieur  Yidal ;  and, 
beddes,  he  is  a  common  person,  the  son  of 
a  weaver ;  his  mother  irons  my  dresses." 

"  Well,  you  won't  deny  the  chess  1 " 

"Not  altogether,"  she  said  laughing, 
"  but  very  nearly." 

"He's  a  lucky  dog,"  sighed  Gastava 
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'  What  wouldn't  I  give  to  be  Monfiienr 
Gtbrirf!" 

"What  you  would  givef  Hare  you 
eyer  seen  hun  1  ** 

«  Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  Thai  let  me  tell  you  what  you  would 
be  like  if  you  were  Monsieur  Gabriel 
Chalmont  instead  of  Gustave  de  Valade. 
You  would  be  a  clerk — a  mere  drudge — in 
Monsieur  Murat's  office.  Your  great 
ambition  would  be  to  become  a  pastor. 
Your  chief  interest  in  life  would  be  the 
study  of  Hebrew.  You  would  be  unin- 
terestingly ugly,  with  long  hair  straggling 
on  to  your  collar.  You  would  wear  un- 
couth clothes  and  boots,  and  an  impossible 
hat,  and  you  would  live  in  the  narrowest 
street  in  the  town.    Would  you  like  it  f '' 

'*  Certainly,  I  should,"  he  replied 
promptly,  **  if  the  disguise  would  impose 
on  Madame  YidaL" 

"Ah  well,"  laughed  Marda,  "it  is  quite 
possible  that  Monsieur  Gabriel  would  not 
agree  to  the  exchange." 

"More  than  possible,"  he  returned  dryly. 
"  After  all,  he  is  far  better  off  than  I  am. 
People  don't  scout  him  for  an  evil-doer  as 
they  scout  ma" 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  Marcia  gently. 
"  And  besides,  darling,  you  must  not  mind 
that  you  have  been  spoken  ill  o£  I  believe 
in  you." 

The  girFs  face  emphasised  her  words, 
and  for  an  instant  there  was  silenca  His 
face  softened  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"  Marcia,"  he  said,  "  yoji  are  going  to 
throw  yourself  away  on  me.  You  have 
your  life  all  before  you,  you  are  an  inno- 
cent child.  You  are  worlds  too  good  for 
such  a  man  as  I  am." 

"Tm  not,  indeed  I'm  not,"  broke  in 
Marcia,  eagerly.     "  I  would " 

But  what  she  would,  remained  untold, 
for  her  assurance  was  cut  short  by  the 
harsh  voice  of  FraD9oi8e,  Madame's  fac> 
totum,  crying  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance : 

"Mademoiselle  Marcia,  here  is  already 
half  an  hour  that  Madame  waits." 

Marcia  started;  her  history  book  fell 
from  her  hand  on  to  the  road  below. 

"  I  am  coming,  Fran9oi8e.  I  forgot  all 
about  the  time,"  she  said. 

"  And  your  book,  Mademoiselle,"  grunted 
Frax39oi3e. 

As  Marcia  took  it  from  her  lover's  out- 
stretched hand,  their  fingers  met  for  a 
momentary  clasp. 

"  Come  soon,  my  angel,"  he  murmured, 
"and  try  to  look  now  as  if  I  was  a 
stranger." 


+ 


"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Franfoise  severely 
as  she  followed  Marcia  into  the  house* 
"Mademoiselle  surely  does  not  know  all 
that  is  said  about  Monsieur  le  Baron  de 
Yalade." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Fran9oise  1 " 

"  I  mean  tliat  if  Mademoiselle  consulted 
Monsieur  and  Madame  in  the  choice  of  her 
acquaintances  they  would  not  allow  her  to 
number  M.  le  Baron  among  them." 

"  You  are  very  impertment,  Francoisa 
You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about" 

"It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose," 
muttered  Fran9oise,  as  Marcia  disappeared, 
"to  know  what  Monsieur  le  Baron  has 
been  talking  about  Madame  is  quite 
right ;  the  silly  child  has  picked  up  some 
worthless  friends  at  Madame  Murat's,  and 
the  most  worthless  of  all  is  Monsieur  de 
Valade — at  least,  if  we  may  go  by  what 
they  say  of  him." 

CHAPTER  XL 

Monsieur  Gabriel  sat  among  his 
books  in  a  room  of  the  bare-looking  apart- 
ment, which  was  his  home  in  the  Bue  des 
Fr^res.  The  sound  of  his  father's  loom 
came,  deadened  by  distance,  from  the  little 
workshop  opening  on  to  the  street,  while 
from  the  adjoining  room  was  heard  the 
thud,  thud  of  his  mother's  irons  over  some 
immaculate  linen. 

En^ossed  with  what  he  was  doing. 
Monsieur  Gabriel  heard  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other ;  or,  rather,  these  sounds  of 
labour  were  to  him  as  the  monotonous  ac- 
companiment which  followed  the  obbligato 
of  his  meditation& 

Marda's  portrait  of  him,  harsh  as  it 
sounded,  was  by  no  means  overdrawn.  As 
he  sat  over  his  writing,  with  his  long, 
slightly  waving  hair  faUing  forward,  and 
his  pale  face  resting  against  one  of  his 
large  clumsy-looking  hands,  he  fully 
justified  the  expression  that  he  was  most 
uninterestingly  ugly.  But  Uie  heavy  ugli- 
ness of  his  features  was  redeemed  by  an 
exi)ression  of  resolution  and  self-reliance 
which  gave  them  a.  certain  dignity  and 
force.  It  was  possible  that  study  and 
thought  might  some  day  bestow  on  liim  a 
degree  of  refinement  which  would  make 
him  almost  attractive. 

The  elder  Chalmont  had  worked  as 
a  linen  weaver  all  his  Ufe,  for  in  far- 
away, primitive  St  Zite,  machine-made 
linen  was  looked  on  as  a  cheap  and  nasty 
innovation.     He  did  not  earn  very  high 
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wages  at  his  toilsome  trade,  but,  like  many 
another  Frenchman  of  his  class,  he  was 
carefnl  to  provide  his  son  with  the  best 
edacation  within  his  reach,  in  order  to 
qualify  him  to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 

At  sixteen  Gabriel  left  the  Ecole  Com- 
mnnale  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Monsieur  Marat,  the  Mayor  of  St.  Zite. 
C!halmont  hoped  that  the  boy  would  climb 
by  means  of  his  stool  in  the  notary's  office, 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  that  his 
earnings,  well  economised,  would  pay  for  a 
course  of  study  later  on  at  Paris.  But 
Gkibriel  did  not  endorse  this  project.  His 
heart  and  hopeb  were  centred  on  a  very 
different  object.  To  study  for  the  pastorate 
had  been  the  one  dream  of  his  boyhood ; 
this  ambition  had  brightened  his  duU  home 
and  lightened  his  irksome  work. 

M.  Yidal,  charmed  with  the  boy's 
sturdy  energy  and  patient  enthusiasm,  un- 
dertook his  gratuitous  instruction  until  such 
time  as  he  could  afford  to  go  to  collega 
Ghibriers  gratitude  was  unbounded,  and 
for  four  years  his  life  contained  nothing  so 
delicious  as  his  occasional  lessons  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  theology. 

Afcer  which  there  came  a  day  when  his 
pole-star  suddenly  grew  pale.  It  did  not 
set — ^he  steered  by  it  still;  but  its  light 
was  weakened.  His  studies,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  leisure  to  follow  them,  were 
no  longer  his  first  thought  and  his  one 
desire.  It  was  the  advent  of  Marcia 
Caxton  in  the  pastor's  household  which 
wrought  this  mischief,  for  Gabriel  Chal- 
mont,  poor,  plebeian,  plain  as  he  was,  could 
not  hinder  himself  fi*om  fallmg  deeply  and 
passionately  in  love  with  Madame  Yidal's 
beautiful,  rich,  and  headstrong  pupil. 
Alas  for  his  Hebrew  and  Greek  since  that 
misfortune  had  befallen  him !  He  worked 
at  them  still,  but  under  what  difficulties ; 
with  what  pauses  for  foolish,  passionate 
reverie ;  with  what  haunting  recollection  of 
a  face  whose  eyes  would  pursue  him  till 
his  dying  day,  and  which  had  never  given 
him  one  tender  glance  in  return  for  his 
unmeasured,  speechless  devotion ! 

At  this  moment  Monsieur  Gabriel 
ahould  have  been  laboriouely  employed 
on  the  Book  of  Numbers  in  the  original, 
instead  of  which,  had  you  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  you  would  have  seen  that  the 
sheet  of  foolscap  before  him  contained 
an  elaborately  written  poem,  entitled 
"L'Espoir,"  and  signed  »*Chalmont 
Gabriel,"  with  many  flourishes.  Farther- 
more,  a  Latin  motto  immediately  under 
the  title  suggested    "Ut  folium  ventis." 


They  were  not  very  original  verses  as  to 
matter  or  metre,  but  they  had  a  good  deal 
of  pathos  in  the  way  they  set  forth  in 
their  rhymed  triteness  how  for  the  love  of 
the  fairest  of  women  the  poet  would  be 
content  to  give  up  all  hope — all  hope  but 
that  of  being  able  to  love  her  for  ever ;  all 
hope  but  that  of  his  own  unreasoning  con- 
stancy. Poor,  sentimental  youth  !  How 
hard  he  had  worked  to  polish  these  lines ! 
and  now  he  would  lock  them  into  his  most 
secret  hiding-place  lest  any  eye  should 
chance  upon  his  secret  And  when  he 
had  thus  locked  them  away  he  pushed 
back  his  flowing  hair,  took  his  hat — ^the 
hat  that  Marcia  had  called  impossible — 
and  went  his  way  down  the  steep  stairs 
and  through  the  town,  until  he  reached  the 
faubourg  where  stood  the  house  of  the 
pastor. 

The  ofbener  Monsieur  Gabriel  went  into 
the  region  beautified  by  the  presence  of 
Marcia,  the  more  troubled  and  tremulous 
he  grew  on  his  approach.  Should  he  see 
her  or  noti  Would  she  be  gracious  to 
him,  would  she  flout  him,  or  would  she 
Ignore  him  utterly)  He  never  knew 
which  to  expect^  or  which  made  his  heart 
beat  the  most  overwhelmingly. 

This  evening,  at  all  events,  the  question 
was  soon  settled,  for,  as  he  mounted  the 
flight  of  steps  that  led  from  the  road  to 
the  garden  path,  he  saw  his  queen  of  hearts 
walking  up  and  down  among  the  rose 
trees.  She  was  bare-headed,  and  the  light 
of  the  sunset  touched  her  soft,  brown  hair 
and  richly  tinfbd  cheek  with  a  magic 
charm.  It  seemed  to  (xabriel  that  she 
had  an  aureole  round  her  head  and  the 
glow  of  Heaven  in  her  eyes.  It  was  not 
the  sunset  only  which  glorified  thus  the 
girl's  face.  She  was  dreaming  out  her  first 
love-dream  in  the  quiet,  sweet-scented 
garden,  and  as  she  clasped  her  fingers 
loosely  together  she  seemed  to  feel  the 
lingering  touch  of  her  lover's  hand.  Mon- 
sieur Gabriel  walked  timidly  into  her 
paradise,  and,  strange  to  relate,  instead 
of  resenting  the  interruption,  her  inward 
happiness  made  her  smile  upon  him 
benignly,  because  she  knew  that  would 
please  him,  and  she  felt  inclined  to  please 
all  the  world  for  the  sake  of  her  own  joy. 

"Ah  1  Monsieur  Gabriel,"  she  cried,  "  it 
is  you — ^you  have  come  with  your  books ; 
but  Monsieur  Yidal  is  not  at  home  just 
now." 

"Not  at  home,"  repeated  Gabriel  dis- 
consolately, "then  I  had  better  go  back 
home." 
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"Oh  no,  pray  don't.  Monnenr  won't 
be  long — at  leasts  I  don't  think  he  wUl, 
and  he  woold  be  soiry  if  he  heard  yon 
had  been  disappointed.  Come  in  and  wait 
for  htm.    Madame  is  somewhere  aboat" 

GabrieFs  mild  brown  eyes  filled  with 
ecstasy  as  Marcia  tamed  and  walked  with 
him  up  to  the  honsa 

*' Madame!"  she  called  first  into  one 
room  and  then  into  another.  There  was 
no  answer.  "It  is  odd,"  she  remarked, 
"  I  saw  her  a  minute  ago.  She  would 
know  all  about  Monsieur's  morements." 

Monsieur  Gabriel  looked  embarrassed. 
Duty  and  decorum,  from  a  French  pro- 
vincial point  of  view,  bade  him  begona 
Inclination  tempted  him  to  stay.  The  bliss 
of  a  i^tek'i^te  would  be  mitigated  by  the 
feeling  that  it  was  stolen  fruit  But  Marcia 
was  evidently  superior  to  such  misgivings. 

"  You  will  wait^  won't  youl"  she  said. 
'*  I'll  play  at  chess  with  you  if  you  like 
until  they  come  in." 

She  repented  the  ofier  as  soon  as  she 
had  made  it.  These  games  of  chess  were  so 
deadly  dull.  He  was  always  so  nervous,  and 
he  never  seemed  to  enjoy  winning  the  game. 

"Thank  you,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said 
humbly ;  "  if  you  have  time." 

'*TimeI"  ezchdmed  Marcia.  '*It  is  a 
mercy  to  kill  some  of  my  time  for  mej 
but  remember  this,  please.  Monsieur 
Gabriel,  that  the  last  time  we  played 
you  gave  me  the  game,  which  spoilt  the 
fun.  You  must  do  your  best  to  beat  me. 
I  like  fighting.  If  you  don't  try  to  win 
all  you  can,  it  is  so  very  dull." 

"  Very  well|  Mademoiselle,"  he  replied 
again  very  humbly. 

However,  despite  Marcia's  injunction, 
this  game  went  the  way  of  many  another 
one  they  had  played.  Gabriel,  who  was 
a  clever  player,  moved  his  pieces  about 
cautiously  and  aimlessly,  so  as  to  do  as  litUe 
harm  as  possible  to  his  adversary's  game. 

Marcia,  always  reckless,  and  now  pre- 
occupied, alternately  did  rash  things  and 
sank  back  into  her  day-dreams. 

''  It  is  your  turn  to  play,  Mademoiselle," 
Gabriel  said  when,  after  a  longer  pause 
than  usual,  he  had  looked  up  to  see  her 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy  and  totally  oblivious 
of  his  last  move. 

"  Is  it  1  I  b€^  your  pardon.  Ah,  what 
have  you  been  doing — ^am  I  in  check) 
No,  not  this  time,  but  on  the  brink  of  it. 
All  right,  I  will  put  my  queen  tfiere."  So 
saying,  Marcia  inconsiderately  thrust  Her 
Majesty  into  the  jaws  of  ruin. 

Gabriel  looked  at  her  aghast. 


'*  Tenez,  Mademoiselle,  you  have  made  a 
mistake." 

"  Oh,  so  I  have — I  have  given  you  my 
queen.  What  a  goose  I  am,  I  have  ruined 
my  chance  1 " 

"  Put  it  back,"  said  her  opponent  mag- 
nanimously ;  "  move  something  else,  it  is  a 
pity  to  lose  it" 

*'  Move  something  else  1  Indeed  I  won't 
It  was  my  own  fault,  and  the  move  is 
made.  You  must  take  the  piece,  and  I 
must  bear  the  loss." 

"I  couldn't,  Mademoiselle,  I  couldn't 
possibly,"  cried  Monsieur  Gabriel  "  It  was 
an  oversight  of  youi^,  you  didn't  mean  to 
do  that" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  pure 
stupidity,  take  it  at  once,  I  shan't  move 
it  again.  Very  well,  if  you  won't  take  it  oflf 
the  board,  I  will." 

Their  hands  met  over  the  contested 
piece.  For  an  instant  he  shrank  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  audacity,  then  the  thrill 
which  her  cool,  light  touch  sent  bounding 
through  his  veins,  gave  him  courage,  his 
hand  closed  over  hers  with  a  clasp  which 
made  her  start,  and,  when  she  looked  into 
his  face  with  wonder,  she  saw  a  look  there 
she  had  never  seen  before. 

Her  lip  trembled,  but  she  did  not  speak 
nor  try  to  set  herself  free ;  a  sense  of  awe 
stilled  her  at  the  sight  of  his  soul  flaming 
up  in  hot  passion  to  his  pale,  heavy 
features.  The  next  instant  he  was  on  his 
knees  at  her  feet,  pouring  out  in  words  she 
could  scarcely  follow  the  whole  pent-up 
story  of  his  love. 

"  Never,  never  did  I  dream  of  venturing 
to  say  these  words  to  you.  I  know  not 
why  I  say  them  now.  An  hour  ago,  five 
minutes  ago,  they  were  as  if  impossible  to 
my  tongue.  I  had  vowed  to  carry  my 
secret  unuttered  all  my  life,  and  now  that 
I  hear  it  as  it  passes  from  my  lips  to  your 
ears,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  I  who 
am  telling  you  of  my  love  for  you,  but  that 
my  voice  has  betrayed  me — ^thatl  am  mad. 
Yet  how  can  I  have  kept  silence  so  long  ) 
You  were  but  a  child  and  I  but  a  lad,  when 
I  loved  you  first  I  have  given  you  the 
best  years  of  my  youth.  Your  name,  your 
face,  your  voice,  are  the  food  of  my  inmost 
being.  You  have  taken  possession  of  me. 
I  do  not  belong  to  myself.  I  am  poor.  I 
am  as  nothing,  but  no  man  on  earth  could 
hold  you  dearer  than  I  hold  you.  I  call 
Heaven  to  witness  that  my  love  is  greater 
and  stronger  than  all  love  that  shall  ever 
be  given  to  you  in  this  world." 

The  force  and  strangeness  of  his  words 
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liad  86  overpowered  her  that  she  had 
liBtened  to  him  passively.  She  dared  not 
break  in  on  the  vehemence  of  the  ontborst 
that  mshed  from  his  long  subdued  passion. 
Her  silence  gave  him  a  wild,  deq>erate 
hope;  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment  he  drew 
her  towards  him  by  her  kuids  which  he  still 
held,  and,  clasping  her  to  his  breast,  pressed 
his  burning  lips  tohers'in  a  long  clinging  kiss. 

With  a  violent  effort  Marda  freed  her- 
self. White  with  rage  she  rose  and  stood 
above  him. 

"How dare  youl"  she  cried.  "How  dare 
you  f  Yon — a  low-bom  creature,  to  offer 
such  an  insult^to  me9  If  I  live  a  thousand 
^ears  I  will  never  forgive  your  atrocious 
mscdence.  How  dare  you  presume  to  love 
mef    I  hate  you  for  it." 

They  were  cruel  words  and  they  were 
unjust,  but  Marda  fait  no  remorse  §ar  them 
or  pity  for  him  as  she  darted  from  the  room. 

A  Uttle  while  afterwards  Madame  Vidal 
returning  found  Gabriel  still  on  his  knees, 
leaning  his  head  agamst  Marcia's  empty 
chair,  while  violent  sobs  shook  his  friune 
convulsively. 

"  Mon  Dieu  1 "  she  ezdaimed,  <*  he  is  ill 
— ^he  is  in  a  fit  FraD9oise,  Fran^oise, 
come  quickly.'' 

'<  No,  no,^  he  sobbed  out,  '*  let  me  alone. 
I  want  nothing.    It  is  nothing." 

"But  something  must  have  happened. 
What  is  it  r' 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  madame,"  he  replied 
weariedly,  "  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
you." 

*'  Impossible !  Nonsense  1  Tou  are 
talking  riddles.  Where  is  Marda  f  I  see 
you  have  been  plajring  chess.  Has  your 
trouble  anything  to  do  with  her  1 " 

"  Madame,"  he  replied,  ''my  trouble  re- 
lates to  something  too  private,  too  sacred 
for  discussion.  I  thank  you  for  your  sym- 
pathy, and  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  that  I 
haveforcedmygriefuponyournotice.  Ihave 
acted  like  a  iooL  1  bid  you  good  evening." 

And  Monsieur  Gktbriel,  despite  his  un- 
gainly figure  and  plebeian  gait,  left  the 
room  wiui  an  air  of  dignity  which  changed 
the  whole  look  of  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX      BURT'S  STORY. 

"When  we  saw  that  the  Count  was 
really  dead,"  Burt  wrote,  af^  giving  the 
previous  history  of  Marstland's  pursuit  of 


his  wifio,  and  her  re-marriage,  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  familiar,  "  it  became 
evident  to  me  that  the  sooner  we  took 
ourselves  off  to  a  place  of  safety  the  better. 
The  surgecm  was  attending  to  Marstland's 
arm,  wmch,  though  not  broken,  had  a 
nasty  wound  in  it,  the  bullet  having 
passed  upward,  tearing  the  muscle  in  an 
ugly  way;  and  the  Count's  second,  an 
honest,  amiable-lookiDg  young  fellow,  came 
up  to  me,  and  said  that,  as  matters  had  ' 
turned  out  so  unfortunately,  he  thought  I 
had  better  get  myprindpal  out  of  the  way 
as  speedily  as  might  be ;  but  that  he  wished 
to  say  first,  that,  however  much  he  must 
deplore  the  fate  of  his  deceased  friend,  the 
aJfair  on  our  side  had  been  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  laws  of  honour, 
and  t£st  he  should  be  happy  to  make  a 
deposition  to  that  effect  if  required.  On 
tiiat  he  handed  me  his  card,  and  went  off 
to  bring  up  the  Count's  carriage  which  had 
been  Idt  at  some  little  distance;  and  if 
Marstland  would  only  have  taken  advice, 
and  come  away  with  me  then  and  there, 
we  might  both  have  been  in  safety  at  the 
present  moment.  As  it  was,  however,  he 
wouldn't  even  listen  to  me,  but  simply 
shook  mv  hand,  thanked  me  for  all  I'd 
done,  and  bade  me  be  off  as  quick  as  I 
could,  adding : 

''  *  My  first  duty  is  to  my  wife — to  tell 
her  Uiat  she  is  free — and  that  I  have  kept 
my  word  to  her,  and  nothing  you  can  say 
can  keep  me  from  that,  let  what  will  h^>- 
pen  to  me  afterwards.' 

"  Of  course,  I  told  him  that  he  was  mad, 
that  he  would  certainly  not  be  admitted 
at  the  Ch&let,  and,  even  if  (he  forced  an 
entrance,  he  would  as  certainly  be  arrested 
there.  He  only  smiled  in  answer,  and 
told  me  to  button  his  overcoat  over  his 
wounded  arm  and  let  him  be  off;  so, 
seeing  that  argument  was  useless,  I  told 
him  that  if  he  would  not  go  with  me,  I 
should  not  go  any  feather  than  Paris, 
where  my  student  days  had  made  me 
acquainted  with  places  where  a  man  could 
be  idmost  as  safe  from  pursuit  for  a  time 
as  in  England  or  Belgium,  and  gave  him 
tiie  address  of  the  one  where  I  now  am — 
a  top  back  room  in  a  hu^e  building  let  out 
to  working  people,  needy  journalists,  and 
the  like,  in  one  of  the  dingiest  idleys  of 
the  Quartier  Latin.  It  was  nearly  five 
o'clock  Uien,  a  dull,  wet,  foggy  morning, 
and, as  we  parted,  the  mistseemed  to  swal- 
low him  up  before  he  had  gone  a  dozen 
paces  from  ma  I  saw  no  more  of  him, 
and  made  my  way  here  at  once,  where,  as 
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I  expected,  I  have  remained  unmolested 
ever  since,  and  where  I  received  the  news 
of  his  arrest,  which,  as  I  also  expected, 
took  place  within  little  more  than  an  hour 
after  we  parted.  This  morning  I  got  a 
long  letter  from  him  which  he  bad  con- 
trived to  get  smuggled  to  me  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  authorities,  and,  as  I  had 
already  caused  private  enquiries  to  be  made 
at  the  Gh&let,  I  am  able  to  give  you  a 
pretty  full  history  of  what  happened 
there. 

'<It  seems  that,  thanks  to  the  early 
hour  and  the  fog — ^which  grew  denser 
every  moment — ^he  reached  the  CbMet 
without  attracting  any  observation,  and, 
remembering  my  warning  as  to  the  un- 
likelihood of  his  being  admitted,  deter- 
mined to  make  an  entiy  for  himself  after 
the  same  fashion  as  he  had  done  before, 
and  once  in  the  garden  trust  to  chance  for 
an  opportunity  of  reaching  his  wife's  pre- 
sence, or  at  least  of  making  his  own  known 
to  her. 

"  He  managed  it  accordingly,  though  not 
without  difficulty  owing  to  his  disabled 
arm,  which  obUged  him  to  slip  off  his  cum- 
bering coat  and  leave  it  on  the  one  side 
of  the  wall  while  he  climbed  over  to  the 
other;  but,  once  in  the  garden,  Fortune, 
favoured  him  beyond  his  wildest  hopes, 
for,  while  carefully  skirting  the  house 
under  shadow  of  the  thick  belt  of  shrub- 
bery which  surrounded  it,  he  was  suddenly 
stopped  short  and  startled  by  finding  him- 
self in  front  of  a  room  opening  on  to  the 
lawn  with  French  windows,  through  which 
to  his  unutterable  delight  and  astonish- 
ment, he  beheld  in  full  view  the  very  per- 
son whom  he  was  in  search  of,  Vera  St 
Laurent  (I  call  her  by  that  name  because 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  use  the  only  one 
to  which  I  suppose  she  has  any  legal  right) 
herself  1 

"  She  was  lying  on  a  couch  fully  dressed, 
with  her  face,  pale  and  wasted-looking  even 
in  sleep,  turned  towards  him,  and  her  lower 
limbs  covered  with  a  warm  furred  mantle. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  anyone  with  her; 
and  even  in  the  joy  and  agitation  of  finding 
her  so  near  him,  Marstland  wondered  how 
she  could  manage  to  sleep  at  all  while  her 
husband  and  the  man  who,  by  virtue  of 
the  law,  called  himself  such,  were  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  her,  and  still  more 
how  she  came  to  be  doing  so  in  an  ordinary 
sitting-room  and  without  even  having  taken 
the  precaution  of  drawing  the  curtains  to 
shut  her  out  of  view  of  whoever  might  be 
passing.     There  was  no  time  to  lose,  how- 


ever, on  such  thoughts,  as  the  Count's 
body  might  be  brought  back  at  anymo- 
m€(nt  and  forestall  the  tidings  he  had  come 
to  break  to  her;  and,  having  gently  ap- 
proached the  window  and  found  that  it 
was  only  fastened  by  a  simple  catch,  he 
decided  not  to  startle  her  by  knocking, 
but  to  push  it  back  with  his  penknife  and 
enter, 

"It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  do  even 
this  without  some  slight  noise,  and  though 
Vera  did  not  move  or  appear  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  it,  someone  else,  to  his  intense 
dismay,  did,  for,  as  the  window  swung 
back  a  loud  shriek  greeted  him,  and  there 
started  up  from  a  chair  in  a  comer  a  tall, 
red-haired  woman,  whom  he  recognised  as 
the  one  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  his 
sweetheart  home  from  the  Josephses  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  parting.  .  .  . 

"  And  here  I'd  better  break  off  and  tell 
you,  what  I  learnt  from  my  own  enquiries 
at  the  Gh4let,  how  this  woman  and  her 
mistress  happened  to  be  passing  the  night 
in  the  way  in  which  he  found  them. 

"lb  seems  that  the  unfortunate  bride 
only  recovered  from  the  swoon  into  which 
she  had  fallen  during  the  struggle  between 
Marstland  and  the  Count  to  go  into  violent 
hysterics,  which  increased  every  time  the 
latter  attempted  to  approach  her,  and 
lasted  until  sheer  exhaustion  brought  on 
another  fainting  fit  more  prolonged  than 
either  of  the  former  ones.  Dreadfully 
alarmed,  her  mother  insisted  on  a  doctor 
being  sent  for;  and  the  latter  not  only 
pronounced  the  girl  to  be  in  a  most  critical 
state,  but,  on  finding  out  something  of  the 
facts  of  the  [case,  forbade  the  Coont  to 
come  within '  sight  or  hearing  of  her,  de- 
claring positively  that  unless  his  orders  were 
obeyed  on  this  point  brain  fever  or  actual 
insanity  might  be  the  result.  He  even 
banished  Madame  St  Laurent  from  the 
patient's  room,  having  noticed  that,  instead 
of  clinging  to  her  mother  in  her  in- 
tervals of  consciousness,  the  unhappy  girl 
shrank  from  and  even  tried  to  thrust  her 
away,  accusing  her  of  having  deceived  and 
ruined  her,  and  piteously  entreating  those 
about  her  to  send  for  Marstland  or  let  her 
go  to  him,  into  the  street  or  anywhere  out 
of  that  dreadful  house.  In  the  state  she 
was  in,  however,  it  was  obviously  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  be  moved,  even  if  the  Count 
would  have  consented  to  such  a  measure ; 
but,  as  the  only  means  to  calm  her,  the 
doctor  insisted  on  her  being  permitted  to 
be  dressed  in  her  ordinary  walking  attire 
and  brought  down  to  a  sitting-room  on  the 
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ground-floor,  so    that   his  repeated  assu- 

rances  that  she  was  not  a  prisoner,   and 

shonld  go  oat  as  soon  as  she  was  well 

enough,  might  not  seem  to  be  without 

foundation. 

"Here,  then,  she  was  established  under 

charge  of  the  maid  Joanna,  who,  in  default 

of  her  mother,  had  been  hastily  sent  for; 

and  the  doctor,  having  seen  her  so  far 

soothed,  administered  a  powerful  sleeping- 
draught  and  left,  ordering  the  house  to  be 

kept  perfectly  tranquil 

"The  narcotic  took  effect  at  last.     On 

condition  of  the  blinds  not  being  even 

drawn  dovpi,  so  that  at  the  first  gleam  of 

morning  she  might  get  up  and  go  out — the 

one  idea  predominant  in  her  mind — the 

poor  girl  had  allowed  her  maid  to  coax  her 

into  lying  down  on  the  couch ;  and,  once 

asleep,  she  slept  so  soundly  that,  after  a 

time  Joanna  followed  her  example,  tired 

out  by  the  excitement  and  anxieties  of  the 

day,  and  by  her  patient's  piteous,  hysterical 

cry  that  Marstland  was  being  murdered, 

that  the  Count  had  gone  away  to  murder 

him,  and  that  when  he  came  back  he  would 

do  the  same  by  her. 

"Under  these  circumstances  a  more  unto- 
ward event  than  poor  Marstland's  sudden 

entrance  could  hardly  be  imagined.     The 

servant,  as  I  have  said,  screamed  outright ; 

and  Vera,  startled  thus  suddenly  out  of 
her  narcotised  sleep,  bounded  upright  as 
though  she  had  been  shot,  and  sat,  her 
eyes  fixed  and  full  of  an  awfiil  ex- 
pression on  Marstland,  as,  taken  by  sur- 
Erise  at  the  appearance  of  his  old  enemy, 
e  stopped  short  on  the  threshold,  his  tall 
figure  in  its  white  shirt-sleeves  smeared 
and  dabbled  with  crimson  stains,  which 
had  broken  out  afresh  from  the  exer- 
tion of  climbing  the  wall,  his  face  wan 
and  stern-looking  from  agitation  and  loss 
of  blood,  presenting  a  weird  and  ghastly 
appearance  in  the  gray  and  misty  light. 

'*For  one  second  she  sat  thus;  then,  as 
he  made  a  step  towards  her,  a  sound  more 
terrible  than  any  cry,  a  laugh,  shrill  and 
horrible  beyond  all  conception,  broke  from 
her  lips,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground  in  a 
fit,  after  shrieking  out : 

"*HeI  His  ghost!  Oh,  they  have 
killed  him  I  They  have  killed  him !  It  is 
my  turn  now.' 

''Joanna  flew  to  her  assistance,  and 
Marstland  himself,  filled  with  horror  and 
remorse  at  what  he  had  so  unwittingly 
done,  knelt  beside  her,  trying  to  revive 
her,  to  make  her  hear,  assuring  her  that  he 
was  alive  and  safe — that  he  had  come  to   doctor  who  has  already  been  sent  for  to 


protect  her  and  take  her  away :  all  that  a 
few  hours  before  would  have  been  most 
comforting  and  beneficial  to  her.  It  was 
of  no  use  now,  however ;  and  her  lover, 
seeing  by  the  lights  of  his  professional  in- 
stincts the  real  state  of  the  case,  forced 
himself  to  put  aside  his  own  feelings  for 
those  of  the  medical  man,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  take  more  practical  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  the  poor  girl,  and  to 
force  Joaima  to  leave  off  the  reproaches 
and  lamentations  she  was  showering  on 
him,  and  do  what  he  bade  her  for  the  same 
purpose,  when  both  became  aware  that  a 
loud  knocking  which  had  been  going  on  at 
the  front  door  for  the  last  minute  or  so 
had  suddenly  ceased,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  tread  of  many  feet,  and  a 
confused  sound  of  voices  and  some 
smothered  cries  in  the  halL 

'*  The  next  moment  the  handle  of  the 
door  was  softly  turned,  and  Madame  St 
Laurent,  her  face  ghastly  with  some  recent 
terror,  entered,  making  a  gesture  as  she 
did  so  to  silence  and  keep  back  those  in 
the  hall  behmd  her ;  but  the  sight  of  her 
daughter's  prostrate  form,  with  Marstland 
supporting  and  bending  over  it,  seemed  to 
appal  her  beyond  even  the  power  of  crying 
out,  and  before  she  could  recover  herself  the 
open  French  window  was  darkened  by  a 
fresh  intruder — a  commissary  of  police, 
who  advanced  into  the  room  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  young  Englishman's  shoulder 
with  the  ominous  words  : 

" '  Au  nom  de  la  loi !  I  arrest  you  for 
the  assassination  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Mailly 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  this  morning.' 

"  Marstland  took  it  very  coolly.  He  had 
guessed  the  moment  he  heard  the  noise 
outside  that  it  signified  that  the  Count's 
body  was  being  brought  home,  and  know- 
ing the  risk  he  had  run  in  coming  to  the 
house,  was  prepared  for  what  followed. 

" '  It  is  all  right,'  he  said,  speaking  in 
French  and  very  distinctly.  '  I  have  killed 
him  certainly,  because  he  tried  to  rob  me 
of  my  wife,  this  poor  girl  whom  you  see 
before  you;  but  it  was  a  duel — not  an 
assassination,  and  he  wounded  me  in  re- 
turn. Let  me  be  for  a  few  moments,  how- 
ever. I  will  go  with  you  willingly  after- 
wards ;  but  I  am  a  surgeon  as  well  as  a 
husband,  and  as  such  I  tell  you  that  this 
lady  is  at  the  present  moment  in  such  a 
critical  state,  that  without  the  most  unre- 
mitting medical  care  it  may  be  impossible 
even  to  save  her  life.' 

"  *  In  that  case  it  is  fortunate  that  a 
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certify  to  M.  le  Comte's  death  is  now 
in  the  house  and  can  attend  to  her/  the 
commissary  said;  and  when  Marstland 
found  that  the  gentleman  in  question 
was  a  physician  of  repute,  and  the  same 
who  had  already  been  in  attendance 
on  Vera  that  day,  he  made  no  further  re- 
sistance,  but,  laying  the  girl  gently  on  the 
couch,  pressed  one  kiss  on  the  unconscious 
lips  which  had  last  kissed  him  back  in  the 
little  parlour  of  the  Guernsey  lodging- 
house,  and,  holding  out  his  htmd  to  the 
other  doctor,  said : 

"  *  Monsieur,  I  confide  my  young  wife 
to  your  care.  Do  your  best  to  save  her,  I 
entreat  you;  and  remember  this,  if  she 
dies  her  blood  will  be  on  the  head  of  her 
parents,  that  miserable  woman  there  and 
her  husband,  who  sold  her  to  the  man 
from  whom  I  have  delivered  her.'  They 
took  him  away  after  that,  and  not  too 
soon,  for  in  the  carriage  he  fainted  from 
the  pain  of  his  arm  and  loss  of  blood  com- 
bined ;  and  the  prison  surgeon  who  was 
called  in  to  attend  him  pronounced  him  to 
have  so  much  fever  that  it  was  a  wonder 
to  me  that  he  was  able  to  write  to  me  the 
same  night,  and  even  to  speak  of  himself 
as  'all  right,'  though  nearly  frantic  with 
anxiety  for  the  poor  girl  whom  he  had  left 
in  so  critical  a  condition.  Unfortunately 
my  information  as  regards  her  is  of  the 
saddest  natura  She  is  in  a  high  fever, 
perfectly  delirious  and  raving  incessantly, 
and  the  gravest  fears  are  entertained  for 
her.  Possibly  her  death  might,  as  things 
are,  be  the  best  thing  that  coidd  happen 
to  her,  poor  girl  I  but  I  dread  to  think 
what  the  effect  of  it  on  poor  Marstland 
would  be.  His  present  position  is  a 
dangerous  enough  one  at  the  best,  and  I 
do  hope  his  friends  will  bestir  themselves 
on  his  behalf  and  secure  him  good  legal 
advice,  for  de  Mailly  was,  it  seems,  a  man 
of  considerable  influence,  even  in  the 
Parisian  world,  and  has  many  powerful 
friends  here." 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  feelings 
aroused  in  Marstland's  three  friends  while 
reading  this  long  account  of  what  had 
befallen  him  and  the  unhappy  girl  with 
whom  he  had  linked  his  fate.  They  were  all 
good,  sincere,  thoughtful  people  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  even  Mrs.  Burt,  who  had  felt 
some  natural  irritation  at  first  against  the 
young  surgeon  on  the  score  of  her  hus- 
band's detention,  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  say  anything  severe  of  him  now, 
when  whatever  faults  he  might  have  com- 


mitted had  met  with  so  severe  a  punirii- 
ment. 

''Poor  fellow  !  It  is  indeed  a  terrible 
situation,"  she  said  gravely,  and  with  a 
tremble  in  her  voice,  while  Leah  vainly 
tried  to  press  back  with  her  fingers  the 
tears  which  would  overbrim  her  eyes. 
"  And  even  if  she  does  die  he  will  always 
feel  as  if  he  were  to  blame  for  it ;  thonsb 
really,  as  John  says,  it  might  be  for  the 
best " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  I  She  won't  die.  Dorft 
say  that.  She  can't;  it  would  be  too 
cruel,"  Leah  broke  in  excitedly.  "Oh, 
think  of  her,  so  yoxmg,  and  what  she  most 
have  suffered  before  her  mind  could  break 
down  in  this  way  1 " 

"To  me  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have 
broken  down  before,"  said  the  Professcur. 
"What  could  have  induced  her  to  enter 
into  this  unnatural  second  marriage )  Can 
either  of  you  understand  it  \ " 

"  No ;  I  think  with  you  she  must  have 
been  iniBMi,"  Mrs.  Burt  answered.  "It 
seems  wholly  incomprehensible  otherwise, 
and,  indeed,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying 
so,  I  did  think  her  rather — rather  deficient 
in  intellect  the  only  time  I  talked  to  her." 

"  Oh,  but  indeed  you  were  wrong ;  that 
was  only  shyness.  She  was  very  shy, 
very  timid  and  silent ;  but  you've  no  idea 
what  a  pleasant  companion  she  was  when 
you  were  alone  with  her;  how  sympathetic 

and  intelligent "    Leah  could  not  get 

on.  She  was  nearly  breaking  down  again. 
"  Father,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  may  I  go  to 
Lady  Hessey  and  see  if  she  has  heai^  the 
same  news?  Mrs.  Burt  will  let  me  take 
her  husband's  letter  in  case — I  feel  as  if  I 
must  be  doing  something,"  she  added,  with 
a  sort  of  sob. 

"  Go,  then,  by  all  means,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor kindly,  "and  tell  her  that,  as  it  is 
too  late  for  me  to  start  for  Paris  to-night,  I 
shall  do  so  by  the  eight  o'clock  express 
from  Charing  Cross  to-morrow  morning, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  do  her  bidding  there 
in  any  way  she  may  desira  It  is  a  pity, 
though !  I  had  a  lovely  specimen  of 
'  chara '  sent  me  to-day  which  I  was  wish- 
ing beyond  all  things  to  examine  under  the 
microscope." 

"Oh,  never  mind  the  'chara,'  father 
dear ! "  said  Leah,  kissing  him.  "  It  is  firo 
good  of  you  to  go.  And  you  will  see 
about  poor  little  Vera  too  the  first  thing, 
won't  you  1    You  will  think " 

"  My  dear,  I  think  of  her  the  most  of  the 
two ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  went 
down  to  that  accursed  Chalet  before  I  even 
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saw  Maretland  or  settled  myself  anywhere 
for  the  night  Yes;  I  might  even  send 
yon  a  telegram  if  I  thought  I  could  afford 
it.    Go  off,  now,  to  Lady  Hessey." 

''Well,  Professor,  yon  certainly  are 
good!"  Mra  Bart  exclaimed  when  Leah 
was  gona  "  Bat,  do  you  know,  I  had  no 
idea  yoar  daoghtor  was  so  much  attached 
to  Miss  St  Laurent  as  she  seems.  It  was 
quite  a  recent  friendship,  wasn't  it  f  And, 
indeed,  when  I  first  heiurd  a  rumour  of  Dr. 
MarsUand  being  engaged  I  fancied " 

'*  Leah's  friendships  are  very  real  things 
.to  her,  whether  old  or  recent,"  the  Pro- 
fessor interrupted  rather  hastily.  ''Be- 
sides, in  this  case  she  cannot  hdp  feeling 
herself  in  some  way  answerable  for  this 
poor  little  girl  whom  she  brought  over  here, 
and  undoubtedly  encouraged  in  liking  and 
being  intimate  with  young  Marstlan<L  It 
has  been  an  unfortunate  affair  altogether, 
and  I  can  quite  understand  her  feelings 
about  it,  though  I  don't  think  myself  that 
she  has  any  cause  to  blame  herself  for  her 
part  in  it" 

Nor  did  Leah  herself  in  her  calmer  mo- 
ments, when  she  had  time  to  review  the 
matter  by  the  light  of  her  own  good  sense ; 
but  there  were  other  times  when  she  felt 
almost  crufihed  under  a  yague  sense  of 
guilt — a  burden  of  responsibiBtv  which  no 
reasoning  could  shake  off — and  when  she 
asked  herself,  with  bitter  self-scorn  and 
remorse,  whether  a  foolish  fear  of  betraying 
any'undue  jealousy  or  feeling  with  regard 
to  Maretland  had  not  led  her  to  rather 
thrust  Vera  into  his  arms  than  otherwise, 
to  encourage  their  mutual  admiration  for 
oneanother;  to  further  t^te-^tdtes;  and  in  a 
Aousand  ways  to  assist  in  bringingabout  the 
engagement  which  had  just  come  to  such  a 
disastrous  end.  Naomi  had  disapproved 
of  it  at  the  time,  had  pointed  out  to  her 
that  Yera's  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  of 
Uie  ways  of  society  in  general,  was  alto- 
gether abnormal;  uiat  she  seemed  to  have 
no  natural  tact  or  discretion,  no  "juste 
milieu  "  between  a  stiff,  timid  reserve  and 
the  extreme  of  childish  confidence  and 
trust ;  and  had  suggested  that  Leah  ought 
to  teach  her  a  litUe  "  savoir-faire,"  give 
her  hints  here  and  there,  and  not  allow 
her  to  follow  so  unrestrainedly  the  bent 
of  her  own  ill-directed  impulses  and  en- 
thusiasms. 

"  She  adores  you,  so  she  would  be  sure 
to  mind  anything  you  tell  her,"  Naomi 
had  said;  but  it  was  because  Leah  knew 
this;  knew  how  absolute  her  authority 
with  her  friend  was,  and  how  implicitly  the 


latter  would  obey  whatever  she  said ;  that 
she  hesitated  to  say  anythbg.  The  poww 
for  doing,  for  checking,  had  belonged  to  her 
then ;  and  she  had  refrained  from  using  it 
lest,  even  in  her  own  mind,  the  motive  for 
such  action  should  appear  capable  of  m»- 
construction;*  and  now  it  was  taken  from 
her :  now  she  sat  in  the  hansom  cab,  which 
was  carrying  her  to  Lady  Hessey's,  crying 
her  very  heart  out  in  a  tempest  of  impotent 
indignation,  sorrow,  and  pity  which,  but 
for  the  slight  relief  afforaed  her  by  the 
errand  she  was  on,  seemed  as  if  it  must 
have  suffocated  her.  There  are  people 
whose  first  instinct  in  trouble  is  to  rise  up 
and  do  something  either  to  remove  or  to 
work  it  off ;  just  as  there  are  others  who 
have  no  other  capacity  than  to  sit  down 
under  it  and  weep ;  and  Leah  belonged  to 
the  former  category.  Hers  was  an  active, 
clear-sighted  nature,  quick  to  plan,  reso- 
lute in  carrying  into  action,  incs^ble  of 
thinking  of  herself  where  others  were  con- 
cerned; the  veiy  girl  whom  one  would 
have  imagined  as  bom  to  do  and  endure,  to 
face  great  difficulties  and  surmount  them ; 
to  take  a  heroine's  part,  in  fact,  and  play  it 
nobly  and  triumphantly  to  the  end.  And 
instead,  by  some  perverse  contrariety  of 
fate,  her  r61e  in  life  was  to  do  nothing  but 
the  most  common-place  things,  to  give 
singing-lessons,  to  cut  out  her  own  gowns, 
to  make  herself  pleasant  and  useful  to  her 
friends  and  family,  and  do  little  common- 
place acts  of  charity  to  those  outside :  a 
small,  contemptibly  small,  and  unromantic 
part,  with  no  scope  or  room  for  anything 
great  or  noble  in  it ;  while  Yera,  on  the 
other  hand — ^poor,  simple,  narrow,  childish 
Yera,  feeble  to  a  fault,  incapable  of  choos- 
ing for  herself  in  the  smallest  matter,  de- 
testing action  of  any  sort,  and  asking 
nothing  better  of  life  than  to  live  in  a 
pleasant  atmosphere  and  be  ruled  by  a 
tender  hand — she,  of  all  people,  had  been 
drap^ed  by  the  same  ironic  fate  into  the 
position  of  a  heroine  indeed;  had  been 
given  the  choice  for  good  or  evil  in  ques- 
tions at  once  the  most  subtle  and  the  most 
important;  had  had  her  own  honour,  and  the 
lives  and  honour  of  others,  hanging  upon  a 
word  from  her  lips;  and  (as  might  have 
been  expected)  had  sunk  altogether  under 
the  weight  of  such  a  burden,  and  had  not 
only  been  crushed  and  manded  by  it,  but 
had  overwhelmed  almost  all  belonging  to 
her  in  the  same  ruin. 

There  was  no  answer  just  then  to  Leah 
in  her  dumb  revolt  against  the  shipwreck 
which  had  laid  waste  these  two  hves  so 
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subtly  linked  with  hers;  bat  before  the 
cab  had  come  to  its  joomey's  end,  she 
had  summoned  enough  of  her  wonted 
self-command  to  lay  it  aside  for  more 
practical  matters,  dry  her  tears,  and  make 
herself  fit  to  meet  Lady  Hessey  with  the 
same  clear  intelligence  and  cordial,  yet 
delicate,  sympathy,  which  had  delighted 
the  baronet's  wife  with  her  on  her  last 
meeting.  Lady  Hessey  had  not  heard 
from  her  brother  himself,  but  from  their 
family  lawyer,  who  told  her  he  had 
had  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Marstland  an- 
nouncing his  marriage  and  arrest  for  duel- 
ling, and  asking  two  things :  first,  that 
legal  assistance  might  be  sent  to  him;  and, 
secondly,  that  his  family  would  not  be- 
lieye  anything  they  saw  in  the  papers  until 
they  heard  from  him  direct  The  lawyer 
added  that  his  head-clerk,  a  very  clever 
young  man,  was  to  leave  for  Paris  on  the 
following  day ;  and  Lady  Hessey,  finding 
that  Professor  Josephs  was  going  too,  gave 
up  her  own  initiatory  desire  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  declared  that,  after  all,  men 
were  of  much  more  use  in  such  difficulties; 
and  further,  that  she  knew  that  Sir  George 
would  not  have  allowed  her  to  go,  lest  the 
just  and  proper  severity  with  which  she 
ought  to  treat  her  imprudent  brother, 
should  be  merged  in  injudicious  fondness 
and  indulgence  by  the  sight  of  his  wounds 
and  affliction. 

Leah  was  grievously  disappointed.  Fond- 
ness and  indulgence,  though  not  permis- 
sible from  her,  an  outsider,  seemed  right 
and  desirable  in  an  only  sister ;  and  be- 
sides, she  had  hoped  that  in  going  over  to 
Paris  Lady  Hessey  would  have  taken  on 
herself  the  idle  of  Yera's  sister-in-law,  and 
would  have  gone  to  her  and  insisted  on 
seeing,  and  (if  needful)  protecting  her. 
Lady  Hessey,  however,  had  no  such  inten- 
tion. Her  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate 
girFs  conduct^  of  her  weakness,  immorality, 
and  faithlessness,  was  scathing ;  and  she 
would  have  frankly  expressed,  not  only  it, 
but  a  very  sincere  wish  that  the  culprit's 
death  might  cut  short  an  imbroglio  which 
must  be  to  the  lasting  damage  of  her 
brother's  life,  if  she  had  not  been  silenced 
and  put  to  shame  by  the  warmth  of  Miss 
Josephs'  indignation. 

Never,  indeed,  had  Leah  felt  more 
keenly  the  imperious  need  for  an  abso- 
lutely passionate  loyalty  to  her  poor  little 


friend  than  at  that  moment,  when  no  fibre 
of  her  soul  could  either  comprehend  or 
condone  the  line  of  action  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty ;  but,  as  she  had  said  her- 
self, what  one  cannot  understand  one  ou^ht 
not  to  judge,  and  if  she  could  do  nothme 
else  for  the  girl  whom  Greorge  Marstlsad 
loved,  she  could  at  least  be  true  to  her; 
could  statid  up  for  her,  and  take  her  side 
wholly  and  solely,  without  even  allowing 
herself  a  glance  at  that  other  of  whom  she 
dared  not  even  think  while  his  claims  for 
pity  tugged  so  rebelliously  at  her  heart- 
strings. So  she  fought  Vera's  battles 
bravely,  and  with  so  much  fire  and  elo- 
quence, that  at  last  Lady  Hessey  came 
very  near  to  guessing  her  secret,  and  ex- 
claimed in  an  impetuous  way : 

"  Ah,  if  it  was  you.  Miss  Josephs,  and 
somebody  else  was  speaking  as  you  do,  I 
might  listen  1  What  do  you  think — I  must 
tell  you — I  have  always  been  dreadfully 
afraid  of  you  with  regard  to  my  brother, 
because  of  your  being  a  Jewess,  you  know, 
not  for  any  other  reason ;  but  really,  now 
that  I  see  you,  I  only  wonder  at  his  having 
escaped  heart-whole,  unless,  indeed"— 
without  a  nervous  laugfa,  half  questioning, 
half  incredulous — ''  he  didn't  escape,  and 
this  terrible  folly  is  the  result  of  pique  at 
your  having  refused  him." 

"  No,  LaSy  Hessey,  I  never  refused  your 
brother,  and  he  never  proposed  to  me," 
said  Leah  quite  coolly,  and  without  even  a 
rise  of  colour.  **  Indeed,  I  hope  that  the 
thought  of  any  need  for  'escape'  never 
entered  his  mind  in  connection  with  me. 
Possibly  he  remembered  as  well  as  you  and 
I  do  that  I  am  a  Jewess." 

"  But  you  might  become  a  Christian," 
said  Lady  Hessey,  "I  almost  wish  yon 
would.  Do  you  know  that  I  belong  to  a 
society  for  the  conversion  of  Jews )  " 

**  Do  you  1 "  said  Leah,  more  coldly  still; 
"  so  does  the  wife  of  that  Mr.  Bart  whose 
letter  you  have  been  reading.  I  also  belong 
to  a  society  which  I  started  myself  after  I 
first  heard  of  this  one  of  yours.  It  is  one 
for  the  study  and  preservation  of  Judaism 
among  Hebrew  girls  and  women;  and, 
though  it  is  very  small  yet,  I  hope  it  will 
grow  and  prevent  ignorant  people  from 
bem^  <  converted,'  as  you  call  it,  to  other 
religions,  for  mere  want  of  knowing  what 
they  are  giving  up  and  what  they  are  em- 
bracing." 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Mbs.  Shenstone  laid  down  a  letter 
just  received  from  the  Countess  of  Gran- 
bury. 

**  To  think,"  she  said,  looking  round  the 
breakfast-table  appealingly  for  sympathy, 
"  that  the  friend  in  whom  I  trusted  should 
fail  me  in  this  way  ! " 

'*  Coxmtesses  are  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff  any  more  than  jackdaws,"  said  Uncle 
Archie  gruffly  from  behind  his  newspaper. 
' "  You  lE^ould  bait  your  trap  according  to 
your  bird." 

"What  is  it  Lady  Cranbury  won't  do, 
mother?"  asked  Joyce  good-naturedly, 
desirous  of  putting  up  an  umbrella  between 
her  mother  and  the  hail  of  Uncle  Archie's 
aphorisms. 

Mab  looked  up  nervously.  "Oh, what 
a  pity  to  ask  favours  of  an  almost 
stranger — — "  she  began,  then  checked 
herselL 

"An  almost  stranger!  What  are  you 
I  talking  about,  child  f  Why,  I  met  her  and 
sat  next  her  at  supper  at  the  county  ball 
ten  years  agol"  cried  Mrs.  Shenstone  in 
mUd  astonishment.  "And  such  a  small 
favour  too  that  I  asked  of  her  1  I  put  it 
so  sweetly  to  her,  reminded  her  of  our 
pleasant  meeting — ^now,  alas,  so  lone  ago — 
and  asked  as  a  special  kindness  that  she 
would  assist  me  with  her  experience  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  locality  for  our  London 
house ;  whether  she  thought  we  could  be 
comfortable  in  a  furnished  house ;  whether 
we  had  better  take  up  our  horses  and  car- 
riages, or  trust  to  the  London  livery  stables ; 
whether  we  should  require  a  large  staff*  of 
servants;    whether— but  there,  I've  for- 


gotten the  half  of  what  I  wrote  to  her. 
And  this  is  her  reply." 

Here  Mrs.  Shenstone  held  up  to  view 
the  Countess's  letter,  and  read  as  follows : 

"'The  Countess  of  Cranbury  presents 
her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Shenstone,  and 
begs  to  suggest  that  at  any  respectable 
house  agent's  office  she  can  obtain  answers 
to  her  queries  upon  the  matter  of  house- 
hirmg.'" 

"  My  lady  was  afraid  you  meant  to  float 
yourself  into  society  on  her  satin  skirts,  so 
she  very  wisely  tucked  them  up,"  chuckled 
Uncle  Archie. 

"  My  lady  needn't  have  been  so  easily 
frightened,"  cried  Joyce  indignantly. 
"Never  mind,  mother  dear,  consult  vntii 
us;  we'll  answer  all  your  questions,  no 
matter  how  many  you  may  ask." 

"  In  future  I  will  have  nothing — ^nothing 
to  do  with  *  society,' "  began  Mrs.  Shenstone 
semi-hysterically. 

"Don't,  except 
have  a  right  to 
Uncle  Archie. 

"There  is  an  aristocracy  of  intellect, 
I'll  cultivate  that  I'll  gather  about  me  the 
^lito  of  the  worlds  of  art  and  literature. 
My  house  in  London  shall  be  renowned  as 
the  meeting-place  of  art^  science,  and  letters. 
I'll  choose  its  locality,  irrespective  of  rank 
and  fashion." 

"  Oh,  the  locality  must  be  close  to  the 
British  Museum ;  of  course  that  must  be 
the  seat  of  the  Muses,"  said  Joyce,  with  a 
merry  laugh,  and  throwing  a  saucy,  chal- 
lengbg  look  at  Uncle  Archie  meant  to  be 
interpreted. 

He  was  quick  enough  to  catoh  its  mean- 
ing. "  Let  me  see,"  he  cogitated,  rubbing 
his  chin,  "  isn't  it  in  close  proximity  to  the 
British  Museum  that  a  certain  young  bar- 
rister has  his  quarters  )  " 

"  Ah,  Frank  has  my  letter  by  this  time. 
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with  the  society  you 
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>Saoh  a  letter!"  lai^liod  Joyai»AOBBptii|g 
Hbe  counter  challeDgB  miLh.  alaad^. 

^^Motfaec,"  Mi  IMs^  abnq%  nmiig 
fram  Hie  inbk,  ''udD  you  mind  Rosng 
Ujfarmi^  Aft  ifavasekseping  I^Aoka  srit£  me 
tMi  iBonangI  There  are  mie  'or  Itiro 
items  I  can't  quite  make  out" 

Mrs.  Shenstone  sighed.  "  I  sta  bo  tired 
•flfSieiKekeeping/'  Am  nifl jia3rithw^«  To 
liBar  hat  ^ak  one  im^  ikasik  that  lier 
di^  wm&  pened  in  the  sapervision  of  her 
egtflflffishBieHt— iier  nights  made  wakafiil 
hf  plans  lor  ths  oeimfort  erf  her  &milj. 
Tlie  fact  of  the  mstter  was  that  Mab  was 
the  Ajtlas  of  tibe  household^  and  bore  ite 
burden  on  her  shouldera 

For  once,  however,  she  deemed  it  neces- 

.  oary  to  insist  that  her  mother's  shoulder 

should  bear  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  weight ; 

flM>  the  two  kit  the  room  together  to  q^end 

a  happy  half4ionir  over  account  books. 

Uncle  Archie  dropped  his  banter,  and 
ttorned  to  Joyce  directly  he  found  himself 
alone  with  her. 

"I  want  you  to  explain  that  sister  ci 
yours  to  me,  Joyce,"  he  said.  <<You,  I 
can  understand  easily  enough — anyone  can 
understand  you — ^but  Ae  is  always  a 
mystery  to  me.    I  can't  penetrate  her." 

Joyce  grew  sedous  in  a  moment  '^  She 
is  a  mystery  to  me  too  in  some  things,"  she 
answered  gravely.  *'  Here  we  are  always 
together ;  we  read  each  other's  letters ;  we 
ih&ven't  a  secret  from  each  other ;  yet  seme- 
times  I  feel  as  lliough  slowly  but  «urely  a 
brick  wall  were  being  built  up  between  us, 
and  that  by-and^by  I  should  only  hear  her 
voice  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  it." 

"Ib  she  over-studying,  do  you  think — 
going  in  for  {diilosophy  or  mathematics  1 
dirls  often  mmddle  their  brains  hy  attempt- 
ing things  they've  no  real  capacity  for." 

"I'm  certaoB  she  k  m>t.  She  never 
opens  a  book,  nnkss  it  is  a  cookery  book, 
or  one  of  dear  papa's  old  *  Farmers'  Guides ' 
or  'Agricultural  Ganttes.'  She  is  drop- 
ping cdl  her  accomplishments  too — aever 
touches  a  pencil  nor  opens  the  piana" 

"  She  played  decently  too,  didn%  ehe  9 " 

"Deeenrtlyl  Brilliantly  you  mean,"  cried 
Joyce  with  entfaoBiasm.  **  Yet  she  hasn't 
toudied  a  note  since  one  day — about  aiac 
months  ago — I  went  into  the  d^mag'Tooai 
to  listen  to  her  playing  one  of  Beethoven's 
sonatas.  It  was  between  the  lights — too 
dark  to  see  the  keyboard  even,  much  less 
the  music.  Yet  Ae  was  playing  deliciously, 
as  though  she  had  everyone  of  the  modu- 
lations by  keeeErt  I  knew  she  hadn't  had 
the  piece  long  enough  to  be  playing  from 


memorf^iaiftd  when  I  went  dose  to  hat  I 
msm  that  fanr  "^vs,  though  wide  qpoo, 
seemed  lecking  mowhose,  seeiag  Hiitlia||. 
(X course  I  spoke  tocher,  mxdmSmi.  it  Am 
wouldn't  like  candles,  and  ski  Imped  i)p 
with«nch  a. terrified  start  anfl  cktofadlatt 
mei  '  I  am  so  thankful  you  have  come  isg 
Jojc^'  «ha  aaid^  'the  room  seemed  idH 
of  flhadersvB.''  Aal  bom  that  day  sbelas 
never  toocbed  a  note." 

Uncle  Archie  frowned3ieav9y,  wA  Jbank 
Us  head.  **  Your  motbor  mjj^  te  Swve 
advice  for^wr  •ometfrfng  -moA  lie  vaong 
with  her  nerves.  It's  just  as  well,  after  alJ, 
that  you're  going  up  to  London ;  the  best 
of  medical  advice  can  only  be  had  in  the 

big  cities.    I  remember  your  father " 

he  stopped  short,  as  thorigh  his  reminis- 
cences were  not  of  the  sort  or  kind  for  the 
daughter's  ear. 

But  Joyce  caught  at  his  meaning — 
snapped  at  it,  like  a  spaniel  at  flies. 

"Uncle  Archie,"  she  queried  peremp- 
torily, "was  my  father  at  any  tune  like 
Mab  in  his  ways  t " 

"What  do  you  meant  Afraid  to  sit 
alone  in  a  room  after  dark,  or  for  ever 
bringing  out  his  words  with  a  jerk,  or 
•topping  short  in  the  middle  of  every  other 
sentence  he  uttered  9 " 

**  No.  I  mean  did  he  seem  to  be  like 
Mab,  always  forcing  himself  to  act  up  to 
some  preconceived  ideas  t  Of  course,  I 
mean  as  a  young  man ;  I  know  very  well 
what  he  was  later  on  in  lif&" 

"He  was  very  fcmd  of  poetry  at  one 
time — used  to  sit  reading  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  that  other  fellow — what's  his 
name)  Shelley — all  day  long.  Then  he 
suddenly  dropped  it  all,  took  to  fanamg 
as  a  science,  settled  down  here  and 
manied." 

"Ah-.hl"said  Joy«e,  "I  see." 

But  she  did  not  say  what  she  saw.  How 
could  shef  when  the  fact  suddenly  made 
iBiteUigible  to  her  undentanding  was  how 
her  faither  with  his  etrong,  clear  mtellect 
came  to  marry  a  woman  whose  brains 
■Ds^t  have  been  put  into  a  nutebdl  with- 
out the  sKghtest  inconvenienee  to  the 
kemeL  ^  Heve  am  I — ^I  shall  drown  in 
the  Ideal,  only  the  rockOommon-place  can 
keep  me  high  and  dry,"  mu«t  have  been 
the  cry  of  his  heart  wim  he  did  Iftie  deed. 

Uncle  Ardde  possibly  foUowed  in  the 
track  of  her  thinghi& 

"Die  troth  of  it  is,"  be  mi,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  accustomed  te  deal  out  pana- 
ceas to  the  women  ci  a  previous  generaAion , 
"  Mab  ought  to  be  manied.    She  is  old 
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exkOQgh — tfaree-and-twenty  nearly — ^nothing 
gets  the  maggots  out  of  a  gill's  brain  so 
effectaaUv  as  marriage." 

Joyee  begged  the  question. 

<<Ilikel£At,nndeAid&iel  Yon  would 
Ke  to  marry  Mab  ri^t  off  at  once,  but 
me  yon  would  keep  single  for  another  ten 
years  ff  you  could  I  * 

"Ton and  Ma1>  are  two  different  beings. 
If  yon  wero  an  old  maid  for  another 
twenty  years  you'd  devdop  no  eccentri- 
cities. You'd  just  be  ocmifortable  ajod 
commonplace,  and — and — ^hdp  to  keep 
other  people  tiie  same." 

Bat  it  was  not  unkmngly  said. 

''Hank  yon,  Uncle  Archie.  Tm  sure 
you  mean  it  for  a  compliment,  though  it 
is  not  a  remarkably  well-tumed  one.  Well, 
I  promise  you,  when  mother's  estaUidi- 
ment  in  London  is  set  up — somewhere  in 
the  Tidnity  of  the  British  Museum  it  will 
be,  Fm  confident — ^111  lode  out  for  a  hus- 
biuid  for  Mab.  I  daresay  there  will  be 
plenty  of  younff  men  about  the  house — 
mother  always  did  like  young  men  about, 
didntdiel" 

''  Ay,  there's  the  nlschief,''groa&edX7nde 
Archie,  bringing  his  hand  down  on  the 
table  with  an  energy  that  made  Joyce  start, 
**  you'll  get  young  fools  about  the  house  in 
swarms — ^impecunious  idiots,  incapable  of 
making  their  way  in  life,  anxious  to  tack 
themselyes  to  a  woman's  skirts  and  be 
dragged  into  competence.  There's  your 
mother  not  past  marrying — ^large  income — 
Mab you  I  all  with  independent  for- 
tunes, and  no  one  to  look  after  you." 

"  You  come  up  and  do  the  jaikr,  why 
not  1  Take  it  in  turns  with  me ;  turn  and 
turn  about" 

••  In  turns  with  you !  (}reat  Heayens  I " 
ejaculated  Unde  Archie,  with  a  keen  up- 
ward look  over  his  classes,  taking  stock  of 
Joyce's  exceedingly  youUiful  graces. 
*•  Why,  Mab  would  do  the  chaperon  better 
than  you,  or  mi^t  if  she  chose  to  exert 
herseU.    What's  the  worid  coming  to  f " 

"Why, to  common-sense,  I  hope,  nowthat 
young  ladies  of  one-and-twenty  are  so  well 
able  to  take  care  rf  themselyes  and  other 
people  also,'*  laughed  Joyca  ^  As  ff  you 
didn't  know  I  ha^  chaperoned  my  mother 
and  Mab  ever  since  I  was  out  of  the  nur- 
sery. Why,  Uncle  Archie,  you  dear  old 
thing' — here  she  went  up  to  the  old 
gentleman  and  gave  him  one,  two,  three 
good  kisses.  **Vd  diaperon  you  if  you 
were  a  bachelor,  and  had  no  one  to  look 
after  you  1" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Uncle  Arcsie  was  right  when  he  said 
that  anyone  oould  read  and  understand 
Joyce  Shenstene^  charader.  Trmtj  there 
were  no  hieroglyphics  in  it,  aKhough 
many  contmdictictis  met  there.  For  in- 
stance^ her  vunny  good-humour  was  a 
thing  not  often  found  in  company  with 
keen  powers  of  observation  and  a  quick 
sense  of  the  ludicrous.  How,  too,  it  was 
that  her  frank  phdn-speakii^  ran  in 
couples  with  her  powo*  to  make  and  keep 
fri^ds  was  a  puzde  to  not  a  few.  **  if  I 
see  a  spade  I  feel  bound  to  say  it's  a  spade 
aad  not  a  teaspoon,"  she  had  often  said  to 
Mab,  when  the  latter  had  stood  open-eyed 
at  her  sister's  combmed  fearlessness  and 
truthfufaiess. 

Joyee  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
saying  spades  were  spades  and  teaspoons 
teaspoons,  as  likewise  had  Mab  of  standing 
open-eyed  and  admiring  ^^len,  in  due 
course,  Mrs.  Shenstone's  London  establish- 
ment was  set  up. 

It  was  not  unto  the  season  was  well 
advanced  that  Mrs.  Shenstone  succeeded 
in  finding  a  house  to  her  fildng.  Even- 
tually one  of  the  roomy,  comfortable 
houses  in  Eaton  Square  fixed  her  iancy. 

Joyee  wrote  saucfly  enough  to  Unde 
Ardue  from  the  hotel  where  they  were 
temporarily  located.  '<  I  allowed  mother 
to  decide  upon  Eaton  Square  instead  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  British  Museum  because 
I  knew  it  really  didn't  matter  two  straws, 
for  wherever  we  went  Fnmk  would  be 
sure  to  re-pitch  his  tent  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  us.  He  has  already  made  pre- 
parations for  so  doing,  and  next  week  we 
may  be  able  to  kiss  iSbe  tips  of  our  fingers 
to  each  other  across  the  mews  at  the  back 
of  the  housa  The  thought  is  an  inspiring 
one  for  both  of  us  to  carry  about,  and  may 
serve  to  enliven  our  ten  years'  penal 
servitude." 

"  Ten  years'  penal  servitude,"  was  the 
form  of  expression  she  frequently  adopted 
to  designate  her  matrimonial  engagement, 
since  it  had  become  a  received  notion  in 
the  family  that  no  marriage  was  to  be 
thought  of  till  Frank's  income  equalled  her 
own. 

The  phrase  jarred  terribly  iqpon  Frank's 
ear  at  times. 

"  It  is  too  near  the  trutli  to  be  pleasant 
hearing,"  he  would  occasionally  say  to  her 
when  he  called  at  Eaton  Square  in  the 
evening,  looking  white  and  tired  from  a 
heavy  day's  work  in  the  Law  Courts.   "  Do 
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you  know,  Joyce,  sometimes  I  feel  I  am 
doing  you  a  positive  wrong  in  keeping  yon 
tied  down  to  a  poor  beggar  like  me,  when 
not  a  doubt,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
you  might  do  so  much  better  f " 

But  this  would  be  only  after  a  very 
hard  day's  work  at  some  insignificant  and 
unprofitable  case,  when  it  seemed  as  though 
the  harder  he  wooed  Fortune  the  colder  her 
face  grew  towards  him. 

At  other  times,  when  Fortune  showed 
in  a  little  better  temper,  it  would  be,  '*I 
don't  believe  there  ever  was  such  a  lucky 
fellow — no  one  ever  had  such  an  incentive 
to  hard  work  as  I  have.  £very  thing  is  going 
on  oiled  wheels  now.  I  shall  soon  be — well, 
if  not  on  the  top  step  of  the  ladder,  at  least 
half-way  up,  and  then— and  then " 

Joyce  mew  how  to  be  cheery  and  com- 
forting to  the  first  mood,  merry  and  teas- 
ing to  the  second. 

'''And  then,  and  then,'"  she  finished 
his  sentence  for  him.  "People  will  say 
what  an  intolerably  conceited,  altogether 
insufierable  young  man  that  Frank  Led- 
yard  is  1  How  he  plumes  himself  on  his 
success,  and  looks  down  on  every  one  who 
comes  near  him !  and  what  a  dear,  patient 
girl  that  Joyce  Shenstone  must  be  to  put 
up  with  him  as  she  does,  falling  in  with 
his  whims  and  humouring  his  pride  1 " 

"Joyce,  if  you  had  not  humoured  my 
pride  in  this  way  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  become  of  me." 

"  It  was  Uncle  Archie  who  insisted  that 
your  pride  should  be  humoured,  not  L" 

"  You  were  *  particeps  criminia ' " 

"  Oh,  keep  that  for  the  Law  Courte  1 " 

"Joyce,"  Frank  went  on,  speaking  as 
seriously  as  though  he  were  already  seated 
on  that  bench  towards  which  his  ambition 
tended,  "when  your  mother  spoke  those 
careless  words  that  night,  all  in  a  flash  I 
seemed  to  see  myself  as  I  stood  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  hear  the  verdict 
which  the  world  would  pass  on  me." 

"  Law  Courts  again  1 "  murmured  Joyce. 
"  But  why  lay  so  much  stress  on  mother's 

words  I    No  one "  she  broke  oflf  all  in 

a  huny. 

If  she  had  finished  her  sentence  it  would 
have  been : 

"  No  one  ever  pays  any  attention  to  what 
mother  says.  If  Mab  and  I  did  so,  we 
should  be  in  perpetual  hot  water." 

But  there  are  certain  things  one  cannot 
in  good  taste  say,  even  to  one's  lover, 
second  self  though  he  may  be. 

Frank  seemed  to  read  her  unspoken 
thoughts  easQy  enough. 


"  There  are  some  words  which  a  man 
cannot  pass  over  with  dignity,"  he  said 
somewhat  doggedly. 

"  Dignity  1  I  have  heard  that  woid 
before.  If  I  hear  it  often  I  shall  fall  into 
the  habit  of  adopting  it  for  my  own 
personal  use.  I  wonder  how  much  yon 
thought  of  my  dignity  when  you  wrote  so 
blunUy  to  Uncle  Archie  :  '  Whatever  you 
say,  I'm  not  going  to  marry  that  niece  of 
yours  for  another  ten  years. 

"Did  I  make  use  of  that  expression t 
But  you  see,  Joyce,  a  lady  with  an  mde- 
pendent  income  of  a  thousand  a-year  does 
not  need  to  lay  the  stress  upon  her  dignity 
that  a  poor  beggar  with  less  than  half  that 
sum  does." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  forget  the  thousand 
a-year." 

"I  wish  I  could.  But  somehow  it 
seems  before  my  eyes  and  in  my  thoughts 
all  day  long.  I  say  to  myself  when  I  get 
up  in  the  morning " 

Jovce  laid  her  finger  on  his  lips : 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  want  to  hear  what 
on  say  when  you  get  up  in  the  morning. 
Ipoken  thoughts  alwavs  sound  so  ridicolous 
wnen  they're  repeated — like  dreams  which 
bore  other  people  to  listen  ta  Do  yoa 
know,  Mab  has  lately  taken  to  speaking  her 
thoughts  out  loud  f    It  sounds  so  funny." 

She  was  evidently  in  a  great  hurry  to 
lead  the  talk  away  from  her  thousand  a- 
year. 

"Mab's  soliloquies  ought  to  be  worth 
hearing.  She  opens  her  lips  so  seldom  to 
the  outer  world,  her  brain  must  be  packed 
with  ideas,"  said  Frank,  following  the 
decoy  simply  enougL 

"If  you  could  hear  them  !  She  comes 
out  of  her  room  in  the  morning  countmg 
on  her  fingers  all  the  things  she  has  to  get 
through  l^fore  luncL  '  Let  me  see,'  she 
says,  touching  finger  number  one,  'there  is 
Mrs.  Gibbs's  baby  wants  new  flannel — and 
Smith,  the  chimney-sweep,  burnt  his  brush 
last  week  and  must  have  a  new  one  '—and 
so  on  till  she  gets  to  finger  number  five.  I 
must  tell  vou  that  Mab,  the  last  few  days, 
has  not  been  quite  so  keen  about  her 
housekeeping  duties,  but  has  taken  np 
with  'Practical  Beneficence,'  as  the  news- 
paper biographies  say." 

"  Does  that  mean  she  has  turned  Bitoal- 
ist,  and  goes  about  visiting  the  slums  in 
company  with  a  fellow  in  a  black  night- 
gown, with  a  cord  round  his  waist  t" 

"As  if  I  would  let  her  1  No ;  it  simply 
means  that  she  is  working  very  hard  at 
schools  and  district  visiting,  and  nas  given 
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np  the  Parish  Charoh  to  attend  a  Nonoon- 
fonnist  ChweL" 

'' Grood  HeayeDs !  I  hope  she  won't  be 
taking  up  with  concertinas  and  the  Salva- 
tion Armj,  or  those  semi-hysterical  things 
called  revivals  !  The  troth  of  it  is,  Mab 
ought  to  get  married." 

"  There  1  Exactly  what  Uncle  Archie 
said  I  Ton  men  seem  to  think  marriage  is 
the  core  for  all  earthly  ills.  If  a  girl  ^oes 
in  for  high  art  and  dresses  like  a  saint  in  a 
chnrch  window,  yon  say  immediately,  'she 
ought  to  get  married.'  If  she  takes  np 
with  horses  and  talks  like  a  groom,  you 
repeat  the  same  thing ;  and  here,  because 
poor  Mab,  as  I  said  just  now,  has  '  em- 
barked upon  a  career  of  practical  bene- 
ficence,' you  poll  a  face  like  a  consoltinff 
doctor  and  say,  'she  ought  to  get  married  v 
I've  no  patience." 

Frank  grew  grave  —  people  ^nerally 
grew  grave  in  talking  of  Mab— '<  You  don't 
understand,  dear.     It's   not  with  Mab's 

Eractical  beneficence  I'm  finding  fault;  I 
onour  her  for  it.  But  you  see  these  are 
self-imposed  duties,  and  can  be  laid  down 
at  any  time.  Before  another  month  is  over 
our  heads  she  may  have  found  another  out- 
let for  herself  not  quite  so  desirable." 

"Does  that  mean  that  before  another 
month  is  over  our  heads  I  am  to  find  an 
outlet  for  Mab*s  eccentricities  in  the  shape 
of  a  matrimonial  ensagement  % " 

"  I  did  not  even  hint  at  such  a  thing," 
began  Frank  indignantly. 

But  Jo^ce  was  bent  on  teasing,  and 
rattled  on  inconsequently.  '*  Oh  the  awful 
responubility  1  Oh  the  crowds  of  young  men 
I  Boall  gather  about  me  so  soon  as  I  make 
known  the  fact  that  one  of  the  family  is 
wanting  a  husband ! " 

''Well,  let  it  be  clearly  known  which  of 
the  family  is  wanting  a  husband,  or  I  may 
be  called  upon  to  enter  a  protest." 

"Could  you,  'with  dignity  r"  laughed 
Joyce.  "  WeU,  come  in  next  Friday  even- 
ing when  we  shall  be  '  at  home '  to  our 
frmds,  and  you  shall  see  me  set  the  ball 
rolling.  By-the-by,  did  I  tell  you  that 
Friday  evenings  are  to  be  an  institution 
weekly  throughout  the  season  )  Such  Fri- 
days they  will  be  1  Something  quite — 
quite  out  of  the  common  1  They  will  have 
to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  ! " 
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Nowhere  has   the  modem  industrial 
development  effected  more  changes  or  ob- 


literated more  old  historic  landmarks  than 
in  the  county  of  Eenfrew.  Its  shores  upon 
the  hxusy  Clyde  are  lined  with  the  huge 
sheds  of  the  shipbuilders,  where,  in  pros- 
perous times  huge  floating  monsters  are 
turned  out,  not  singly,  but  by  the  dozen ; 
and  its  pleasant  sylvan  scenes, 

Where  Cart  rins  rowin  to  the  sea 
By  many  a  flow'r  and  spreading  tree, 

are  now  occupied  by  bleachworks,  dye- 
works,  mills,  and  factories ;  while  the  rivers 
themselves — the  White  Cart,  no  longer 
white  but  puce-coloured ;  the  Black  Cart, 
which  once  owed  its  hue  to  the  peat-water 
from  the  mosses,  but  now  to  the  indigo 
from  the  dyer's  vat ;  the  Levern,  to  which 
the  old  name  of  the  Waters  of  Grief  might 
be  well  applied — all  those  rivers  have  been 
turned  to  useful  purposes,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  beautiful  or  picturesque. 

We  may  search  in  vain  for  the  lovely 
British  pearls  which,  according  toCrawfurd, 
the  historian  of  the  county,  were  to  be  found 
"  in  the  river  of  White  Cart,  above  the  town 
of  Pasl^,  so  fine  and  big  that  they  may  com- 
pare with  many  Oriental,"  and  which  were 
produced  in  a  shell  larger  than  that  oi 
a  mussel  This  river  pearl  fishery  had 
doubtless  gone  on  from  the  time  of  the 
Bomans,  and  helped  to  furnish  forth  the 
jewel  cases  of  Roman  matrons;  for  here 
was  one  of  the  northernmost  posts  of  the 
Empire,  the  great  line  of  highways  of 
Roman  construction  coming  to  an  end  at 
Paisley,  where  within  recent  times  were  to 
be  found  the  traces  of  a  Roman  station. 

Paisley,  which  is  now  a  busy  manu- 
facturing town,  has  sprung  into  importance 
with  the  present  century;  but  there  has 
been,  time  out  of  mind,  a  considerable  in- 
dustrial population  in  the  district  round 
about;  skilful  weavers  at  the  loom  and 
cunning  spinsters  with  the  rock ;  and  with 
these  coexisted  generations  of  hardy  pack- 
men who,  roaming  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  land,  distributed  the  stout  and  whole- 
some products  of  village  industry.  Not 
after  the  pattern  of  Autolycus  was  the 
sober,  cannie  Scots  pedlar;  no  merry, 
lightsome  knave,  but  one  with  a  hard, 
theologic  head  that  was  good  for  an  argu- 
ment or  a  bargain.  Such  was  the  thrifty 
race  who  founded  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  Paisley.  From  the  pack  to  the 
shop  and  the  warehouse  was  a  frequent  and 
natural,  transition,  and  many  a  wealthy 
trading  firm  owed  its  first  origin  to  th€ 
packman's  hoard  of  savings. 

But  quite  apart  from  trade  or  manufac 
ture  was  the  first  beginniug  of  Paisley  as  £ 
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flettlomeiit.  A  miwionnTy  .prio^  Smm  the 
Zftland  of  Sainta,  Jusra  built  Us  IwAf 
toniple  hjike  adei){  lbe«toaaiD,mA  ipot 
siqpArated  Imbi  tke  then  iMidj  'ettnaoy  of 
tbe  Clyde  by  a  strip  of  wild  lomtt  TUb 
was  Saint  Mlriii,a  cotemporaiy  of  Cdmnba, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  Oeoigal — re- 
nowned, that  ifl,  aiBODg  iba  Iriab  'of  his 
day.  ,TkB  wattled  liiitB  asd  rads  stone 
.aaBctuany  ef  the  veligioiw  oonoimnitf  whtofa 
^[ttbered  aiboiit  the  Saint,  formed  aoentDe 
lof  religious  and  omlising  onteenoe ;  tmd 
althou^  tliere  is  netUng  to  diow  that  tiM 
Gaalic  ]llonastel7*eec1^aed  the  site  of  the 
present  Abbey,  yet  it  seems  probable  ikaA, 
'advantnge  was  taken  of  the  ejosting  nnmt- 
lenoe  for  the  eaoved  site,  aiid  thiA  ike 
Abbey  chmrch  endesed  the  foundatioas  ^f 
^ihe  flctiU  more  ancient  temple. 

The  raising  of  Paisley  Abbey  brings  vb 
into  contact  with  the  eariy  hiiUxry  of  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart  The  s^al  fine,  as 
hm  been  already  pointed  oat  m  the 
Ohronide  of  Shroi>shire,*  sprang  from  the 
race  ol  Alan,  probably  a  Norman  kn^ht, 
who  followed  the  Conqueror  to  Er^limd, 
and  becaae  a  landowner  in  Salop.  Walter 
Fitzalan,  a  younger  son  of  the  above, 
followed  King  David  the  First  mto  Soot- 
land.  It  is  oonjediiired,  with  much  proba- 
bility, that  when  King  David  went  to  the 
assistance  of  his  niece,  ^le  Empress  Hand, 
in  those  weary  wars  for  the  crown  whi<di 
seem  to  rest  like  a  nightmare  on  the 
josemory  of  the  student  of  Fjaglish  History, 
and  toc^  part  in  that  siege  of  Windiester, 
which  wrought  such  havoc  In  the  ancient 
dty,  he  th^e  met  young  Walter,  whose 
elder  brother  was  fighting  on  the  same 
^e,  and  took  him  into  his  service. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  meidieevd  Scotiand  than  the  rapid 
substitution  of  a  Norman  nobility,  as  k^ds 
and  owners  of  the  land,  for  any  existing 
race  of  local  ohieAi  all  through  the  Low- 
Jands.  As  in  England,  where  the  heavy- 
anned  horseman  could  ride,  there  we  have 
feudalism  in  all  its  power.  But  Scotland  is 
still  more  feudal  tli^n  England,  and  3Fet  it 
suffered  no  Norman  conquest,  and  its  royal 
house,  down  to  the  days  of  the  Bruce,  may 
be  considered  as  pre-eminently  a  national 
line.  It  is  a  puzzle — ^where  is  the  Soot  1 
As  for  the  Pict,  he  is  enveloped  still  more 
completely  in  the  haze.  Happily  it  is  a 
puzjde  which  we  are  not  here  concerned  to 
unravel 

Anyhow,  Walter  Fitzalan  found  high 

*  See  All  the  Year  Round,  Vol.  xxxiii.  p.  510. 


ianoar  with  Band  and  Mb  tmuotfrnat.  Be 
was  made  High  Steward  ol£MUiad,ea- 
dowttd  wtthiaaids  and  ferdriMpswhicti  made 
ktm^ne  of  tiie  chief  aobks  4rf1iieiaMl,sna 
eapeciaUy  with  this  wbde  oennty  or  hinmf 
q£  Benfirew.  Xhait  enr  BriMe  of  1U«, 
among  his  crowd  of  tsdea,  enj^  thtof 
&rob  Benfirew,  is  due  to  this  ancient 
iraaaacdon,  begun  in  the  wsn  ef  SteiiMii 
and  of  Maui. 

WhflKe  the  Norman  aoUa  went  the 
Nomuui  monk  was  sure  ie  foBow,  «ad 
Walter,  lunring  established  hinaelf  seoody 
among  his  «astlee  and  lordships,  bethoagfat 
him  of  feonding  an  Abbey  ier  Ihe  fleoiof 
his  souL  The  model  he  chose  for  tibe  mm 
foundatian  waa  the  Abbey  of  Wenlook,  m 
lib  mm  native  county  of  Shrojpshia.  At 
his  invitatBOD,  Prior  HumAKidd  and  ihirtos& 
monks  travelled  from  Wei^ocklofienfNW, 
where  they  semamed  till  the  new  boBAngs 
at  Paidey  were  cocyleted  This  wis  in 
1169 ;  for  the  Abbey  buiUtngs  were  seme 
years  in  progross,  and,  on  their  oeanpis- 
tion,  tiny  were  dedicated  io  Our  Lafy, 
Saint  James,  Saint  MiUmea,  and  te  the 
original  founder  ef  the  vriigious  oomnnodtf, 
-Saint  liirinus. 

St  James  was  the  patron  Samit  of  the 
Fitzalans,  or  Stewarts,  aa  th^  were  now 
called  frc^  the  official  designation  of  their 
chief,  and  to  this  cireomstanoe  is  to  be 
attributed  the  king-^roll  of  JaaoBeaes,  who 
wore  the  Scottish,  and  eventually  eac- 
ceeded  to  the  English  crown;  wbQe  Sk 
James's  Palace  and  its  adjoining  park  are 
evidenoes  of  the  ''footprints  in  the  aands 
^  time,"  which  lead  directly  to  oar  very 
doors.  But  what  an  unlucky  aaiBt  1m 
proved  to  the  fateful  and  uidia|ipy  family 
let  the  pages  of  history  toll 

Walter,  the  founder  of  the  AUiiey,  as- 
anmed  the  garb  of  a  monk  at  Meiroae  ere 
he  died ;  but  his  body  was  brought  to 
Paisley,  and  lies  among  tiie  nndistniguished 
dust  of  generations  cSf  his  descendantam 
the  Abbey  church,  the  chanoel  of  which 
still  serves  as  the  paridi  kkk  ef  Psidey. 
An  adjoining  chapel,  now  used  as  a  place 
of  burisd  by  the  Hamilton  family,  centeins 
an  ancient  tomb  and  an  effigy,  which  h 
believed  to  represent  the  luckless  Marjarie, 
daughter  of  the  Bruce,  whose  marriage  with 
Walter,  sixth  in  descent  £rom  the  original 
Walter  the  Steward,  gave  a  line  of 
monarchs  to  Scotland  and  England.  In 
popular  language,  this  is  Queen  Blearie's 
tomb,  and  the  effigy  would  thus  represent 
the  Queen  of  Bcbert  the  Second,  urtio,  from 
his  weak  sight,  was  known  liiroughout  the 
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head  m  King  Blaaiie.  But  mora  probably 
it  reprBBentB  ike  befare-mentioiied  Kar- 
jorie,  the  motiier  of  BlemB,  w1m>  died 
bat  m  7«ar  alter  her  marriage  widi  the 
Stoirafft^  and  wfao^  tiioagh  never  a  Queen, 
might  hare  wdi  paieed  as  atioh  inte  popular 
tnuUtion.  AjocenBng  to  the  legend,  which 
beam  every  appearaaee  of  pr«^aUe  tnnth, 
Quaen  Elearie  was  kiDed  while  hmiting  by 
a  fall  ftomber  horse;  a&d,  faaKway  between 
PaUey  and  Benfrew  a  knoll,  called  the 
Knock,  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where 
the  tngic  eyent  took  plaoa  On  this  knoll, 
till  witlm  reooit  times,  stood  a  stone 
colnmn  known  as  Qaeen  Blearie's  Cross. 
Aocordhig  to  the  same  tradition,  the  fntore 
King  Blearie  came  into  the  world,  or  was 
dragged  into  it,  eyen  after  his  mother's 
death ;  a  sorrowfol  beginning  of  « line  fell 
of  sorrows  and  misforlanes, 

ELing  Blearie  hime^  was  boried  at 
Scone,  the  ancient  seat  of  sorereigi^,  and 
was  the  first  of  his  &mily  to  be  interred 
inside  the  limits  of  Pauley  Abbey. 

Eobert  the  Third,  his  son,  lies  tiiere 
among  his  ancestors — he  who  had  seen 
his  eldest  son  cruelly  murdered  by  his 
enemies,  his  only  sorviiring  son  a  prisoner 
among  Hm  EngliriL  ^^ory  me  in  a 
dunghill,"  said  the  dying  Kmg  bitterly, 
when  asked  where  he  would  wish  to  lie, 
'*and  write  for  me  this  ^itaph — 'Here 
lies  the  worst  King  and  most  miserable 
man  m  the  uniyerae.' "  But  all  n^lected 
and  onregarded  are  the  grayes  of  the 
Stewarts,  unmarked  by  monument  and 
trodden  under  foot  without  respect  j  and 
yet  is  this  melancholy  neglect  in  itself  a 
monument,  and,  with  that  doleful  yault  in 
Holyrood  Abbey — rather  like  a  prison 
charnel-house  tlum  a  royal  mausoleum — 
speaks  to  us  of  tiie  miserable  outcome  of 
human  greatness. 

From  the  date  of  its  foundation  to  the 
general  lureak-up  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Paisley  Abbey  enjoyed  four  centuries  of 
prosperous  existence — a  thriying  burgh 
grew  up  around  its  walls,  which  were  a 
mile  in  drcuit,  enclosing  sunny  gardens 
and  yerdant  paddocks.  Neighbouring 
Benfrew,  one  of  the  oldesit  bur^  in  the 
kingdom,  objected  strongly  to  the  birth 
and  growth  of  this  interloper,  and  came 
agttnst  it  more  than  once  to  leyel  it  to  the 
ground.  But,  under  the  protection  of 
Abbey  and  King,  it  grew  and  flourished 
iKH^UieleBs. 

When  the  heyday  of  monastic  lite  was 
psst,  and  Kings  and  nobles  ey^where 
began  to  look  greedily  at  the  fair  lands 


and  estates  proteeted  only  by  Hbb  tombs  of 
the  great  and  a  certain  traditioBal  reyer- 
enee,  the  chapter  of  the  Abbey  was  de- 
priyed  of  its  priyjlege  -of  eleoting  the 
Abbot,  and  the  King  took  upon  hinsielf 
to  appoint  to  the  racratiye  trust  The 
first  Abbot  of  Prisley  thus  appointed  was 
Oeorge  Shaw,  of  Saucfaie,  near  StirMng,  on 
whose  lands,  in  the  fidd  of  Saudiiebum, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  that  name,  "which 
ended  in  the  death  <rf  the  weak  and  un- 
lucky James  the  Tkaxd.  With  the  con- 
spiracy whiA  thus  tritunphed  Shaw  seems 
to  liaye  been  connected,  and  was  in  lush 
fayoBr  with  the  new  King,  an  mfluential 
man  at  Court,  and  ccmceraed  hi  i^  the 
politieal  moyements  of  the  day.  He  was 
a  stirring  and  successful  administrator 
of  the  AM>ey,  and  he  bcdlt  the  great  wall 
abovt  it,  some  parts  of  wfai<^  remain  to 
this  day,  with  an  inscription  to  its 
founder : 

Thsk  callit  the  Abbot  Croorg  of  Schaw, 
Aboot  tiiis  abbay  gart  make  thia  wamr. 

In  Geoi^'s  reign  the  monastery  had  a 
notaUe  inmate^ — no  other  than  the  cMef 
of  Ardtomirii,  John  (rf  Ross,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  who  had  prodaimed  hims^  King  of 
the  Hebrides,  and  who  had  thought  to 
dtyide  die  kingdom  of  the  Scots  with  the 
Douglas.  In  me  lowly  habit  of  the  monk 
died  tins  descendant  of  mighty  diieftains. 

To  Abbot  G^eoige  socoeMed  lus  nephew 
Robert;  and  then  came  the  last  Abbot  of 
Paisley,  John  Hamilton,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  that  Auebous  house,  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  old  Ittth  against  John  Knox 
an4  the  Calyinists.  Hamilton  retained  l^e 
abbacy  when  he  was  (seated  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  thus  Pcosley  shares  in 
the  interest  of  tiiose  stirrbg  times,  when 
Damley  was  murdered,  and  when  the 
R^ent  Marray  was  shot  in  the  High 
Street  of  Linlithgow,  in  both  of  which 
deeds  of  yiolence  the  Abbot  of  Paisley  is 
said  to  haye  been  an  acoompHce.  With 
other  zealous  partisans  of  Queen  Mary,  he 
was  ta^en  prisoner  at  the  cloture  of 
Dumbarton  Castle,  by  a  party  <rf  daring 
escaladers,  rushing  out,  it  is  said,  at  the 
alarm,  dad  in  a  coat  of  mail  with  a  steel 
cap  on  his  head,  and  so  was  hanged  by 
his  captors  from  the  castle  wall — a  strange 
death  Iot  an  Archbishop. 

While  the  Fates  were  busy  with  the  warp 
and  woof  ot  human  life,  Uie  weayen  of 
Paisley  and  district  went  on  weaying,  and 
in  time  they  became  noted  for  a  kmd^  of 
chequered  Imen  used  for  women's  kerohiefa 
and  aprons. 
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The  Abbey  fell  to  rains,  the  walla  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  sheds  of  the  weayers 
occupied  the  pleasatmces  and  gardens  of 
the  old  Abbey.  Then  the  burgh  became 
famous  for  its  fine  yams  and  fine  gauzy 
fabrics,  and  the  originator  of  this  new 
departure  is  said  to  haye  been  a  young 
woman  named  Christian  Shaw,  whose 
name  recalls  the  old  Abbot  who  "  built  the 
waw ; "  and,  indeed,  she  was  of  the  same 
ftmiily,  being  the  daughter  of  the  Laird  of 
Balgarran,  about  whom  we  may  consult  the 
learned  Crawfurd,  who  writes  : 

"A  little  towards  the  south  from  the 
Castle  of  Erskine  stands  the  house  of  Bar- 
garan,  whose  ancestors  haye  for  nigh  three 
hundred  years  possessed  these  lands,  and 
deriye  their  descent  from  the  family  of 
Sauchie,  and  carry  the  coat-ofarms  of  that 
house — yiz ,  Azure,  three  coyered  caps,  or, 
and  for  a  difference,  add  a  cheyron  of 
checquie,  as  most  of  the  gentry  of  this 
shire  wear,  of  affection  to  their  lord 
superior,  the  great  Stewart  of  Scotland." 

And  thus,  tiiough  the  connection  is  not 
yery  obyious,  yet  still  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  Paisley  reel  of  to-day  and  the 
old  Abbey,  its  Abbots,  and  the  eyents  that 
centred  round  them. 

The  wonderful  spinster  who  first^  made 
Paisley  famous  for  its  fine  webs  did  not 
spin  cotton,  which  was  then  chiefly  used  for 
candlewickB  and  nightcaps,  and  for  mix- 
ing with  other  fabrics.  She  span  the 
natiye  flax,  and  hung  the  product  in 
its  hanks  outside  her  bed-room  window. 
She  had  spun  other  kinds  of  yams  when 
she  was  a  siUy,  wild  girl,  of  being  be- 
witched and  put  under  a  spell,  and  half-a- 
dozen  poor  creatures  had  suffered  a  cruel 
death  on  the  town  moor  for  haying  be- 
witched the  child.  For  thus  are  the  ages 
linked  together  with  a  mingled  web  of 
good  and  iU. 

But  the  great  boom,  as  the  Americans 
would  say,  of  the  little  burgh  was  the 
manufacture  of  silk  gauze,  introduced 
about  1760,  when  Paisley  quite  distanced 
Spitalfields,  and  became  for  a  time  a  centre 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Many  of  the 
old  Huguenot  manufacturers  of  Spitalfields 
transferred  themselves  and  their  belong- 
iugs  to  Paisley.  By  the  year  1812  the 
once  flourishing  trade  was  dead,  and  cotton- 
spinning  and  weaving  had  taken  its  place. 
Shawls,  too,  came  up  about  the  same  date; 
imitations  of  the  Indian  designs,  whose 
warm  soft  fabric  soon  won  them  a  reputa- 
tion of  their  own ;  so  that  for  a  bride  of 
the  middle  class  her  Pauley  was  as  indis- 


pensable an  article  of  oul£t  as  the  richly 
embroidered  Cashmere  to  one  of  fashion, 
and  lasted  her  summer  and  winter  through 
long  years.  Now  that  fashion  spreada  her 
yaearies  from  Land's  End  to  John  oXkoats, 
and  women  of  every  rank  obey  her  behests 
as  far  as  they  can  follow  them,  the  shawl 
manufacture  has  shrunk  and  dwindled; 
but  the  Paisley  folk  are  quick  and  adapt- 
able, and  if  anything  is  to  be  made  at  a 
profit  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  at  the 
making  of  it 

A  cotton-weaver  was  Eobert  Tannahill 
in  the  days  when  a  weaver  was  often  a 
man  of  substance  and  consideration.  His 
father  had  woven  the  silk  gauze  of  other 
days ;  but  when  Robert  was  of  an  age  to 
drive  the  shuttle — ^he  was  bom  in  1774— 
cotton  was  coming  to  the  front.  Bobert 
made  verses  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
clack  of  his  loom — pretty  sentimental 
verses  and  wmm,  some  of  which  are  still 
remembered.  There  is  '*  Jessie,  the  Flower 
o'  Dunblane,"  and  others,  which  girls  in  low- 
necked,  high-waisted  frocks,  used  to  sing 
sweetly  enough  in  days  long  gone  by. 

Ye  sunny  braes  that  skirt  the  Clyde 

Wi  summer  flow'rs  sae  braw, 
There's  ae  sweet  flow'r  on  Leven  side 

That's  fairer  than  them  a*. 

But  they  all  sang  and  rhymed  in  that 
summer  noon  of  Scotch  poesy — ^the  plough- 
man at  his  furrow,  the  weaver  at  his  loom, 
the  shepherd  on  the  hill-side.  Even  the 
lawyer  procurator  fiscal,  or  whatever  he 
might  be,  wrote  amorous  ditties  on  the 
backs  of  writs  and  warrants.  Earlier  poets, 
too,  may  be  found  of  the  Ayrshire  school, 
and  we  may  trace  its  first  models  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paisley. 

Five  miles  to  the  west  of  our  town  lies 
the  village  of  Kilbarchan,  whose  piper, 
Habbie  Simpson,  seems  to  haye  blown  his 
pipes  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  is 
celebrated  in  an  elegy  that  sounds  like  a 
prelude  to  some  of  Robert  Bums's  achieve- 
ments in  that  line. 

Now  who  shall  play  the  "  Day  it  Daws," 

Or  "  Hunt's  Up,"  when  the  *^Oock  he  Craws," 

Or  who  can  for  our  kirk-town  cause 

Stand  us  in  stead  ? 
On  bag-pipes  now  naebodjr  blaws 

Sen  Habbie's  dead. 

The  writer  of  Habbie's  elegy  was  one  of 
a  family  of  poets,  whose  lineage  is  of  some 
little  interest  in  this  connection.  The  first 
of  these  local  bards  was  Sir  James  Sempill, 
of  Beltrees,  by  Kilbarchan,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  pair  rather  contemptuously  noticed  by 
John  Knox  as  "John  SempiU,  callit  the 
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Danser,  and  Marie  Leyingatoiine,  snmameit 
the  Lustie,"  the  latter  being  one  of  ihe 
four  Maries  known  in  song  and  story. 
ThiB  John,  the  dancer,  was  the  son  of 
Bobert,  third  Lord  Sempill,  like  Alexander, 
and  at  a  later  date  Napoleon,  generally 
styled  the  Great.  The  original  home  of  the 
Lords  Sempill  was  at  Lochwinnoch,  on 
the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  where  Crawford 
describes  "a  little  rock  on  which  Robert, 
the  great  Lord  Semple,  did  raise  a  small 
tower  called  the  Peel  of  Semple,  which,  as 
it  was  of  use  for  secnrity  against  the  in- 
sults of  rambling  parties  in  time  of  our 
ancient  fends,  so  it  was  for  pleasure  when 
the  family  of  Semple  did  recreate  them- 
selTSS  by  diversion  in  their  boats  of  pleasure 
on  that  laka" 

Sir  James,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
dancer,  was  educated,  it  is  said,  with  Queen 
Mary's  son,  the  young  Prince  James,  and 
thns  would  have  been  a  pupil  of  George 
Buchanan ;  and  he  was  long  a  trusted  friend 
of  his  old  playfellow,  and  spent  some  years 
in  England,  as  resident  for  King  James,  at 
the  C^urt  of  Elizabeth,  when  his  literary 
tastes  may  have  brought  him  to  the  know- 
ledge of  tiie  great  poets  and  writers  of  that 
glorious  age.  His  only  known  work,  indeed, 
IS  the  '<  Packman's  Paternoster,"  a  clever 
polemic  poem  of  much  popularity  in  its 
day.  fiobert,  the  son  of  Sir  James,  edited 
and  enlarged  his  father's  "Paternoster," 
and  wrote  the  elegy  on  Habbie  Simpson, 
already  quoted. 

Then  came  Francis,  the  son  of  Bobert, 
and  the  author  of  the  ''Banishment  of 
Poverty,"  a  poem  describing  the  writer's 
Bohemian  life  in  Edinburgh,  and  celebrat- 
ing the  generosity  of  his  patron,  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  afterwards  James  the 
Second.  Francb  aid  not  live  to  witness 
hii  patron's  fall,  and  left  behind  him  songs 
which  remind  us,  in  warmtili  and  melody,  of 
Barns,  and  many  unpublished  lyrics,  among 
which  is  a  perhap  original  version  of 
'' Auld  Lang  Syne,"  in  the  form  of  a  love 
song,  {pettier,  U  less  pathetic,  than  Bums's 
version,  and  without  the  whisky-toddy 
flavour  of  that  production. 

Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot 

And  never  thought  upon, 
The  flames  of  love  extinguished, 

And  freely  past  and  gone. 

Like  most  of  the  literary  temperament, 
the  Sempills  had  not  been  gatherers  of 
grist  and  gear ;  their  lands  were  sold,  their 
goods  were  "roopit,"  and  the  family  dis- 
q>peared  from  Beltrees. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  on  the  banks 


of  the  White  Cart,  upon  a  bare  and  solitary 
knoU— 

Thro'  Cruikston  Castle's  lonelv  wa's 
The  wintry  wind  howls  wild  and  dreary. 

The  castle  was  one  of  the  many  strong- 
holds of  the  Stuarts,  and  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  Earls  of  Lennox ;  and  here  it  was 
that  Queen  Mary  and  her  future  husband, 
Damley,  spent  days  of  honeyed  courtship. 
The  Queen's  yew  has  disappeared,  but 
traces  of  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
may  be  guessed  at  from  the  different  hues 
and  luxuriance  of  surrounding  vegetation. 
Queen  Mary  visited  Grocktown  once  more, 
when  in  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate. 

The  Queen  had  recently  escaped  from 
her  captivity  in  Lochleven  Castle,  and  her 
friends  and  adherents  had  gathered  about 
her  at  Hamilton.  Here  it  was  thought  the 
Queen's  person  was  not  altogether  secure, 
and  she  was  advised  to  place  herself  in  the 
strong  castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  had 
lonff  held  out  bi  her  cause.  And  thus  a 
usekss  and  dangerous  march  was  com- 
menced, the  Queen  being  escorted  by  her 
whole  available  force — a  parade  in  front 
of  a  vigilant  and  skilful  enemy,  which  met 
with  the  fate  it  courted. 

The  Begent  Morton  lay  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  had  collected  his  adherents 
among  the  feudatories  of  the  Grown.  His 
forces,  however,  were  less  than  the  Queen's 
— some  four  thousand  against  six.  On  a 
knoU  about  two  miles  south  of  Glasgow 
lies  the  village  of  Langside,  a  scattered  col- 
lection of  houses  and  enclosures  on  either 
side  of  the  hkhway,  which  rises  steeply  to 
their  leveL  Here  it  was  that  Morton,  hear- 
ing of  the  Queen's  rash  march,  determined 
to  bar  her  passa^  It  was  a  race  for  the 
key  of  the  position,  and,  mounting  a  mus- 
queteer  beMnd  each  trooper,  the  Be^nt's 
men  rushed  forth  from  Glasgow.  When 
the  Queen's  forces  began  to  mount  the  hill 
they  were  received  with  a  destructive  fire 
from  the  marksmen  of  tbe  enemy  posted 
behind  every  wall  and  building.  There 
was  much  confusion  in  the  Queen's  army, 
but  finally  it  was  resolved  to  carry  the 
position  at  the  spear-point.  Then  followed 
a  sturdy  fight  between  the  spearmen  on 
either  side;  but  fresh  combatants  attack- 
ing the  Queen's  disordered  host  on  the 
flimk,  her  army  broke  and  fled. 

Queen  Mary  watched  the  fight  from  a 
neighbouring  eminence,  where  there  is 
still  perhaps  a  Queen's  Thorn  to  mark  the 
spot,  and  when  she  saw  the  result  she 
turned  her  horse,  and  rode  in  wild  and 
womanly  terror  to  the  South,  and  pre- 
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sently  crosBed  tke  Solway  to  lier  long 

mptivity  in  England. 

Near  to  the  Castla  of  Crocstooa  upon 

the  oi^^te  mS»  of  the  met,  stoods  the 

place  of  CardonaU. 

Loud  o'er  Gaordonald's  rocky  steep 
Rude  Cartha  pours  in  bounless  zneASure. 

And  here  was  long  a  seat  of  the  Stewarts 
— ^an  offahoot  of  the  royal  line — of  whom, 
waa  the  well-known  Lady  Frances  Stewart, 
one  of  the  beaaties  of  Charles  the  Second's 
Court,  almort  the  only  one  among  than 
who  succeeded  in  preserying  a  dec^  cha- 
racter. Her  fine  and  gmmfol  figure  was 
30  much  admired  by  the  Kin^  that  he 
chose  her  as  the  model  for  Bntaitnia  on 
the  new  haUpeimies,  where  she  still  sits 
vnth  her  shi^  and  trident.  But  she  pre- 
Eerrod  the  honest  estate  of  a  Duchess  to 
bhe  brilliant  but  doubtful  future  of  the 
King's  favocur,  and  bestowed  herself  upon 
bhe  plain  and  insignificant  Duke  of  Sich- 
tnond  and  Lennox,  whom  she  sunriyed  for 
thirty  years.  Her  attachment  to  her  own 
family  and  its  saxroundings  was  manifested 
in  Her  Grace's  will,  when  she  left  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  large  &rtane  to  her  cooain 
Walter,  the  Master  of  Blantjre,  on  trust 
to  purchase  lands  in  Scelland,  the  said 
lands  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
"  Lennox-love." 

There  stSl  remaioa  to  notice  Elderslie,. 
on  the  banks  of  Clyde,  the  paternal  seat  of 
William  Wallaoe,  and  one  <&  the  clajmants 
to  the  hoBiOur  of  his  birthplaea  And 
another  champion  of  a  different  kindoweS| 
if  not  his  birth,  his  jGamily  oogin  to  the 
county,  as  to  which  we  may  quote  bom 
Crawfod:  ''The  Castle  and  barony  of 
Eanfurly  are  the  seat  and  des^nation  of 
an  ancient  family  of  the  name  of  Knox 
....  Of  this  famOy  several  eminait 
persons  in  this  church  deacended — as  the 
famous  Mr.  John  Knoc,  who  was  a  grand- 
uephew  of  this  famdly  whom  God  was 
pleased  signally  ta  honour  as  one  of  the 
most  eminoit  instruments  in  our  hi^py 
reformation  from,  popery,  who  well  de- 
served the  epithet  given  him  by  the  great 
Beaa  of  being  'the  Scotdi  Apostla'  " 


SOME  FAMOUS  PLAYS. 

VII. 

TAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES's  "VIEGINIirS'* 

AND  "THE  HUNCHBACK." 

IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  IL 

After  many  struggleB  James  Sheridan 
Knowles  was  at  last,  a  famous  dramatist. 
Dritks  landed  him  j  Us  old  friend  Ohailas 


Lamb  congratulated  him  in  Y«rae;  the 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  paid 
him  £400.  Elated  with  hope  and  en- 
couraged by  success  he  resolved  to  labour 
afreah,  and  setabovt  re-writing  his  tragedy, 
Cans  Gracchus,  which  was  accepted  and 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  for  seven  nights, 
a  meed  of  soccess  whick  was  all  it  de- 
served. Two  years  later  and  the  schoot 
mast^  still  toiling  at  Glasgow,  had 
produced  a  five-act  play  called  William 
Tell,  in  which  Maeready  played  the  hera 
It  was  recttved  with  applause^  and  was 
acted  elevai  consecutive  nights.  The 
author^s  next  venture  was  a  comedy  caUed 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green ;  the 
plot  of  which  was  taken  from  a  ballad  of 
that  name.  The  selection  was  not  happy, 
and  the  treatment  but  indiffeieat.  ^ 
play  wm  first  tendered  to  the  managmr  of 
Covttit  Garden,  and  "  after  long  discussions 
and  dalays  on  the  subject  of  Talna  and 
piiee,  rejected"  It  was  then  ofiEered  t» 
and  accepted  by  the  Dmrj  Lane  naansg^ 
ment,  and  produced  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
b^,  1828.  Deficient  in  intnrest,  false  in 
oonstruction,  and  incoherei^  in  plot,  its 
flite  was  soon  dettfmkied.  The  first  act 
was  dull,  and  Uie  aeeend  promiaing  no 
amendment,  the  audience,  resenting  its  pro- 
duetion,  hissed^  hooted,  and  sought  to 
hinder  its  further  progress  Therefore 
the  stage  manager  came  foniard,  and 
entreated  '*  tfaey  would  g^ve  the  oaaaedy  a 
£Edr  hearing,  and  not  hastily  and  inconside^ 
lately  condemn  it."  He  pledged  his  word 
that  tibft  pieee  would  net  be  repeated  if,  at 
its  tetmination,  thdir  opmions  continued 
un&voosrabla  It  was  then  suffered  to  ctmr 
tinue^  but  not  without  frequent  interrup- 
tions (d  hisses,  cat-calls,  and  cries.  The 
Morning  Chronicle  of  t^e  following  day 
felt  assured  that  the  author  had  enemiBS  in 
the  house,  '^  who  very  early  commeBScd 
their  operations  of  condemnation."  Of 
coarse,  remarks  that  organ,  <'  sU  the  fricaids 
of  Covent  Garden  would  be  desirons,  of  ap- 
posing the  comedy  at  Drury  Lane^  and 
that  without  the  smaHest  iaterfesenee  ea 
the  part  of  the  management  of  the  rival 
theatre.    We  entirely  acquit  them  of  such 

Jractices — they  are  above  it;  but  we  cannot 
)rget  that  at  thie  moment  Covent  Ghurden 
is  closed,  and  not  a  hw  of  the  underlings 
and  retainers  of  that  establishment,  who 
would  otherwise  be  occi:qNed,  are  diBcn* 
gaged.  This  ckcmnstance  might,  we  oaly 
say  might,  eontiibnte  to  proeure  Jb^ 
Knowles  a  less  equal  tribunaL 
The  a«thor,not  beingia  tow%waa8paied 
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Um  pain  of  witneedng  the  reception  of  hie 
oomec^;  when  news  of  its  fate  reached 
it  mB  powerleas  to  depress  him.  ''I 
reanembwr  as  a  child,"  writes  his  eon, 
Bichard  Brinsley,  "hdng  with  him  in  the 
Trongate  on  this  day  when  the  LtMidon 
papen  came  with  intdligenoe  thai  The 
Beggar's  Dan^ter  had  eomd  to  gne^  and 
Qla^gow  never  aam  him  with  a  cfaeerior 
iaoOy  mece  hopefnl,  mors  aasored.  Frienda 
tiled  to  censola  him  with  tiie  pe«ibfli^ 
that  the  eomed|r  would  bepeifoimed  again 
and  mig^  rally.  He  knew  better^  and  he 
kept  the  worst  eteadOy  brfore  him,  with 
mwhakfft  eonfidenoe  tha4i  snecess  would 
cone  one  day.  Heayen  had  gifted  him 
with  the  inestonaUe  faculty  of  looking  at 
the  bi^t  side  at  things,  and  in  the  aaiidet 
of  all  ma  troubles,  ibom  ignoble  pecuniary 
ones  which  seem  to  be  the  plague  and  ihie 
nune  of  genius,  he  took  np  hb  pen^  deter- 
mined not  to  be  beadMu.'^ 

Topsove  tbithecouldwr&ftasooceesfhl 
comedy  now  became:  the  c^eofe  of  his  Itf e, 
and  he  iaunecEately  eommenced  the  play 
by  whidl  his  name  ie  best  remembered, 
The  finncfabaek  To  lollow  the  bent  <rf 
his  insHntttiqna  he  negkcted  a  suggestion 
made  by  Maereedy,  t^  he  should  write  a 
drama  luMring  Alfred  the  Greet  for  its  hero. 
The  new  wodc  was  nsntnmiwl  under  die- 
fairiwug  cifcoBBstaHoesL  Hui  pnpile  haring 
(itminialwd  in  liunbei,  possibly  becaoee 
failhqpt^  reeetve  the  attention  formerly 

E>en.  Idbem,  die  maater  became  a  public 
Btorer;  and,  that  ha  might  exaieise 
this  calUng  with  greater  advaBiage,  he 
moved  with  his  wife  and  family  to  New- 
hayen,  doae  by  EdinburgL  Hera  he 
hbewedinoessaiitly,  tearhjng>  writing,  and 
Isctnriag.  Macready,  whflst  fulfilKng  an 
engagement  in  the  capital,  called  on  him 
fee  the  purpose  of  expostnlating  on  fab 
again  sttemptbg  a  form  of  dramatic  com- 
pnaitiott  in  whida  ha  had  previously  failed 
'Bf  way  of  meeting  his  objections  Knowlea 
zasd  bom  the  first  act  of  The  Hunchback, 
when  the  great  player,  onasfiig  all  remon*- 
rtraiic%  bttia  him  continue  hie  comedy. 
uTbk,"  says  the  author,  *"!  theiq^  the 
hapfiBst  of  omensi  for  many  a  mioi  had 
he  given  me  of  his  admirable  judgment  in 
sBidi  things." 

Ha  tinerefore  woriced  wifch  renewed  spirit 
nat  only  at  The  Hunchback  but  at  Alfred, 
sal  in  1832  bsouf^t  both  plays  to  town. 
AUknd  was  prodaoed  on  the  28th  of  t^at 
month,  Mamady  playing  the  hero,  and 
was  preoooneed  a  succesa  The  Hunch- 
bada  was  alaa  accepted ;  bot^  before  the 


date  fixed  for  its  reheareal,  Knowles  showed 
it  to  Morton  tiie  dramatist  and  to  Mac- 
ready,  both  of  wbtom^  with  blended  kind- 
ness and  discrimination,  pointed  out  that 
the  {Hnncipal  and  secondary  plots  were  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  Becoming  con- 
vinced of  this  blemirii  he  carried  the 
comedy  back  to  Newhaven  and  recon- 
strasted  the  plot  In  the  course  of  some 
months  it  was  again  aoeepted  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  the  author  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  its  rehearsal  would  commence 
immediately.  In  a  few  days^  however,  he 
received  a  letter  from  tiie  management 
stating  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  give 
another  play  prior  representation,  and  that 
his  comedy  mast  therefore  be  postponed 
until  next  aeasottk. 

Indignant  at  this  treatment,  Sheridan 
Knowlea  went  to  tibe  theatre  and  demanded 
his  manuscript.  The  manager  expostalated, 
qK>logiBed,  and  finally  (mered  to  begin 
rehearsal  at  once;  but  the  enraged  play- 
wright insisted  that  his  comedjr  diomd  be 
returned  When  it  was  placed  m  his  hands 
he  took  it  to  Govent  Grarden.  This  theatre, 
managed  by  Charies  Kemble,  had  long 
been  in  difficulties^  and  was  now  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Though  acquainted 
wit£  this  ikct,  Sheridan  Knowles  offured 
Charks  Kemble  The  Hundiback,  which  waa 
immediately  accepted  "And  from  that 
moment,"  ss^  the  author,  *<  I  found  my- 
self at  home  indeed,  and  among  friends." 

Fanny  Kemble,  then  m  her  twentieth 
year,  records  her  first  impressions  of  the 
comedy.  "After  my  riding  lesson,"  she 
writes^  "I  went  and  sat  in  the  library  to 
hear  Sheridan  Elnowles's  play  of  The 
Hunchback  Mr.  Bartley  and  my  father 
and  moliier  were  his  <mly  audience,  and 
be  read  it  himself  to  ua  A  real  play, 
widi  veal  characters,  individuals,  human 
beings;  it  is  a  good  deal  after  the  fashion 
of  our  old  playwrights,  and  doea  not  dis- 
jprace  its  modds.  I  was  delighted  with  it ; 
it  is  full  of  life  and  oridni^ty;  a  little 
long,  but thaf s  a trifla  Inke tiie  woman's 
part  exceedkiely,  but  am  afraid  I  shall  find 
it  v«Ey  difficult  to  act." 

Aran  she  mentions  reading  the  comedy, 
and  uking  it  better  than  before.  At  this 
period  an  historical  play — ^Francis  I — 
written  by  her,  was  about  to  be  produced, 
and  she  compares  it  to  The  Hunchback  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  She  was  cast  for  the 
heroine,  her  representation  of  which  the 
author  subsequently  acknowledged  fur  out- 
stripped bis  most  sanguine  hopes.  Helen 
was   played    by    Miss    Tajler,    and    Sir 
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Thomas  Clifford  by  Charles  Kemble. 
Harassed  by  anxiety  and  worn  by  exertions, 
it  had  been  the  manager's  original  intention 
not  to  take  part  in  the  comedy,  as  we  learn 
from  his  daughter's  words,  which  afford  a 
touching  picture  of  his  distress  at  the  time. 
*'  Tried  on  my  dresses  for  The  Hunchback, 
they  will  be  beautiful,"  she  writes.  "  The 
rehearsal  was  over  long  before  the  carriage 
came  for  me ;  so  I  went  into  my  father's 
room,  and  read  the  newspaper,  while  he 
and  Mr.  Bartley  discussed  the  cast  of 
Knowles's  play.  It  seems  my  father  will 
not  act  in  it.  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  Knowles,  for  no  one  else 
can  do  it  My  poor  father  seemed  too 
bewildered  to  give  any  answer,  or  even 
heed,  to  anything,  and  Mr.  Bartley  went 
away.  My  father  continued  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room  for  nearly  an  hour, 
without  uttering  a  syllable,  and  at  last 
flung  himself  into  a  chair  and  leaned  his 
head  and  arms  on  the  table.  I  was 
horribly  frightened,  and  turned  as  cold  as 
stone,  and  for  some  minutes  could  not 
muster  up  courage  enough  to  speak  to  him. 
At  last  I  got  up  and  went  to  him,  and,  on 
my  touching  his  arm,  he  started  up,  and 
exclaimed  :  '  Good  God,  what  will  become 
of  us  all  r  I  tried  to  comfort  him,  and 
spoke  for  a  long  time,  but  much,  I  fear,  as 
a  blind  man  speaks  of  colours.  I  don't 
know,  and  I  don't  believe  anyone  knows, 
the  real  state  of  terrible  involvement  in 
which  this  miserable  concern  is  wrapped. 
What  I  dread  most  of  all  is  that  my 
father's  health  will  break  down.  To-day, 
while  he  was  talking  to  me,  I  saw  him 
suddenly  put  his  hand  to  his  side  in  a  way 
that  sent  a  pang  through  my  heart  He 
feels  utterly  prostrated  in  spirit,  and  I  fear 
he  will  work  himself  ilL  God  help  us  alL 
I  came  home  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  got 
ready  my  things  for  the  theatre,  and  went 
over  my  part" 

Charles  Kemble  eventually  appeared  in 
the  comedy,  as  did  likewise  the  author,  who 
came  to  this  resolution  believing  that  his 
appearance  would  create  additional  attrac- 
tion. He  therefore  essayed  the  character 
of  Master  Walter.  On  the  5th  of  April, 
1832,  The  Hunchback  was  produced  for  the 
first  time.  The  crowded  audience  which 
assembled  to  witness  the  performance  was 
unanimous  in  its  appreciation.  From  the 
first  scene  to  the  last  hearty  approbation 
was  most  liberally  bestowed,  and  during 
the  latter  scenes  between  Julia,  Clifford, 
and  Master  Walter,  "the  audience  was 
overwhelmed  with    tears."      When    the 


curtain  fell,  the  Morning  Chronicle  states : 
''The  applause  was  tumultuous,  and  a 
general  call  being  made  for  Knowles, 
Charles  Kemble  led  him  forward,  ob- 
viously with  no  very  good  will,  and  as 
certainly  with  no  very  good  grace.  He 
was  confused  by  the  novelty  of  his  situa- 
tion, and,  whispering  Kemble,  he  sud  that) 
*  conscious  as  he  was  of  his  own  unwortiii- 
ness,  he  presumed  that  the  audience  were 
applauding  their  own  kindness.'  This 
Irishism  was  well  received,  and,  after 
again  whispering  Kemble,  Knowles  con- 
tinued: <Mr.  Kemble  has  desired  me  to 
say  that  the  play  will  be  repeated  on 
Saturday,  and  that  Miss  Kemble's  tragedy 
will  be  acted  on  Monday.'  Kemble 
audibly  intimated  his  dissent  from  this 
statement)  and  Knowles,  shaking  him 
heartUy  by  the  hand,  and  in  considerable 
agitationadvancingto  the  footiights,  added 
with  emphasis,  'Ladies  and  gentlem«[i, 
allow  my  feelings  of  eratitude  on  this 
occasion  to  triumph,  and  do  not  listen  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Kemble.  His  daughter's 
tragedy  ought  to  be  acted  on  Monday.' 
Much  applause  and  confusion  followed,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Knowles  retired, 
leaving  Mr.  Kemble  in  possession  of  the 
house  (as  they  say  elsewhere),  which  he 
bespoke  in  these  terms  :  <  It  is  but  common 
justice  to  Mr.  Knowles  to  give  out  that  his 
play  will  be  repeated  every  evening  until 
further  notice.'  The  cheers,  waving  of  hats, 
handkerchiefs,  and  other  demonstrations 
of  satisfaction  were  as  enthusiastic  as  they 
were  general." 

Meanwhile  the  successful  author,  escap- 
mg  from  the  glare  and  tumult  which 
dazzled  and  confused  him,  ran  panting  to 
his  dressing-room,  and  bolting  the  door,  as 
he  afterwards  told  a  friend,  "  I  sank  down 
on  my  knees  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul  thanked  God  for  His  wondrous  kind- 
ness to  ma  I  was  thinking  on  the  bairns 
at  home,  and  if  ever  I  uttered  tiie  prayer 
of  a  grateful  heart  it  was  in  that  little 
chamber."  The  comedy  ran  to  the  close  of 
the  season,  beine  only  interrupted  by  three 
performances  of  Francis  L,  some  benefit 
nights,  and  the  final  appearances  of  Charles 
Young.  It  was  played  for  the  last  time 
this  season  on  the  22nd  of  June,  an  evening 
rendered  eventful  by  the  last  performance 
of  Charles  Kemble  and  his  daughter, 
who  had  made  arrangements  to  visit 
America.  When  the  curtain  fell,  Bartiey, 
coming  forward,  announced  the  farewell  de- 
parture of  the  Kembles,  and  bespoke  favour 
on  behalf  of  the  new  management,  tiie  andi- 
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ence  called  for  Knowles  and  then  clamoured 
for  the  Kembles,  whom  they  rose  to  greet, 
waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  enthusi- 
astically. '<It  made  my  heart  ache/' 
writes  Fanny  Kemble,  in  whose  simple 
words  the  scene  is  best  described,  "  to  leave 
my  good,  kind,  indolgent  audience — ^my 
friends,  as  I  feel  them  to  be ;  my  country- 
men, my  English  folk ;  my  very  worthy 
and  approvea  good  masters.  And  as  I 
thought  of  the  strangers  for  whom  I  am 
now  to  work  in  that  distant,  strange 
country  to  which  we  are  going,  the  tears 
rushed  into  my  eyes,  and  I  hardly  knew 
what  I  was  doing.  I  scarely  think  I  even 
made  my  conventional  curtsey  of  leave- 
taking  to  them,  but  I  snatched  my  little 
nosegay  of  flowers  from  my  sash  and 
threw  it  into  the  pit  with  handfuls  of 
kisses,  as  a  farewell  token  of  my  affection 
and  gratitude.  And  so  my  father,  who 
was  very  much  affected,  led  me  off,  while 
the  house  rang  with  the  cheering  of  the 
audience.  When  we  came  off  my  courage 
gave  way  utterly,  and  I  cried  most  bitterly. 
I  saw  numbers  of  people  whom  I  knew 
standing  behmd  the  scenes  to  take  leave 
of  ua"  In  this  manner  ended  the  last 
performance  of  The  Hunchback  during  its 
first  season. 

Sheridan  Knowles,  having  made  his  re- 
appearance on  the  stage  in  this  comedy, 
continued  an  actor  for  many  years.  His 
efforts  in  this  line  of  art  were  never  marked 
by  success.  Nature  had  not  gifted  him 
wiUi  the  attributes  necessary  to  a  successful 
player.  His  stature  was  below  the  middle 
height,  his  person,  now  that  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  eight-and-f  orty,  was  inclined  to 
corpulency,  and  *'  his  face,  of  rather  fat  in- 
tel^ence,"  was  inexpressive.  The  press 
pronounced  him  unsuited  for  the  calling  he 
had  adopted,  but  he,  taking  a  different 
view,  **  was  ravished  with  his  own  actine," 
asMaoready  records.  However,  in  order 
to  earn  an  independence  for  himself  and 
his  family,  he  was  obliged  either  to  play  or 
teach,  and  he  chose  the  former  and  less 
haraadng  labour.  That  his  productions 
brought  an  inadequate  income  wasdue  to  the 
fact  that  before  the  Copyright  Act  passed 
managers  were  free  to  perform  an  author's 
plays  without  asking  his  permission  or 
awarding  him  remuneration.  The  tragedies 
and  comedies  Sheridan  Knowles  had  written 
— ^Virginius,  Caius  Gracchus,  William  Tell, 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  The  Hunchback — 
whoB«  production  occupied  about  twelve 
years,  brought  him  but  eleven  hundred 
pounds,  or  not  quite  a  hundred  a  year. 


Accordingly  he  became  an  actor,  and  played 
in  the  provinces  and  in  America ;  not  only 
representing  the  heroes  of  his  own  tragedies, 
but  attempting  such  characters  as  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth.  He  was  apparently  satisfied 
with  his  efforts.  "  To  my  brief  success  as 
an  actor,"  he  writes,  *'I  owe  what  I  should 
in  vain  have  looked  for  as  an  author — 
emancipation  from  debt,  a  decently  fur- 
nished house,  the  means  of  giving  my 
children  ample  education,  relief  from  the 
doubt  whether  to-morrow  mieht  not  bring 
diort  commons,  or  none  at  alL" 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  James 
Sheridan  Knowles  in  his  last  years  became 
a  Baptist  minister.  For  in  his  day  this 
man  played  many  parts. 


A  LOVE  LETTER. 

**  And  do  you  tbiuk  of  me 
When  you  and  I  are  far  apart, 
All  da^,  and  every  day,  my  heart, 

Wherever  you  may  be  ? 
And  do  you,  with  impatient  pain, 
Count  all  the  days,  and  all  the  hours, 
Until  that  time  of  sun  and  flowers. 

When  we  shall  meet  again  ?  " 

I  lay  the  letter  down— 
Ah  me !  my  little  childish  love, 
Life's  April  skies  are  blue  above 

Thv  path,  and  spring-flowers  crown 
The  unoownd  beauties  ofthine  hair ; 
Life's  April  daisies  kiss  thy  feet, 
Life's  April  song-birds  clear  and  sweet 

Sing  round  thee  everywhere. 

All  life  is  new  to  thee ; 
Thy  childish  tasks  are  scarce  set  by. 
Thy  childish  tears  are  hardlv  dry. 

Thy  merry  laugh  rings  free ; 
Love  met  thee  suddenly  one  day 
Among  thy  toys,  he  kissed  thine  eyes. 
And  in  a  rush  of  sweet  surprise 

The  child  soul  slipped  away. 

Now  love  fills  all  thine  heart, 
It  glorifies  life's  simple  round. 
It  sets  thee,  robed,  anointed,  crowned, 

And  like  a  Queen,  apart, 
Above  all  common  blame  and  praise ; 
Ah  love !    God  giveth,  giving  thee. 
The  grace  of  vanished  years  to  me. 

The  joy  of  by-gone  days. 

Yet  change  the  years  have  wrought ; 
I  cannot  count  the  aays  and  hours. 
Nor  play,  like  thee,  with  daisy  flowers 

At  **  loves  me,  loves  me  not ;" 
My  heart  and  I  are  past  our  spring. 
Youth's  moruing-prmie,  all  rose  and  gold. 
With  pains  and  pleasures  manifold, 

Life  once,  but  once,  doth  bring. 

I  love  thee,  little  one. 
With  all  the  passion  of  my  soul. 
Firm  as  the  fixed,  unchanging  pole, 

And  fervent  as  the  sun  ; 
But,  child,  my  life  is  not  as  thine, 
The  world  must  have  her  share  of  me, 
I  cannot  sit  at  ease  like  thee 

Beneath  love's  spreading  vine. 

I  must  be  up,  and  hold 
My  own  in  that  unceasing  strife 
Wnereby  man  wins  his  bread  of  life, 

His  share  of  needful  gold ; 
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I  have  my  share  to  win  and  keep, 
My  share  and  thine,  to  make  a  home 
For  thee  and  me  in  years  to  come. 
Ah  love !  true  love  lies  deep ! 

I  cannot  connt  like  thee 
The  hours  and  minutes  as  they  fleets 
Nor  loiter  in  the  busy  street. 

As  thou  beside  the  sea, 
To  picture  meetings  far  away ; 
But  I  can  love  a  lifetime  long, 
IVith  love  that  will  be  leal  and  strong, 

And  green  when  life  is  grey. 

I  do  not  pause  to  tell 
The  minute-beatings  of  my  heart, 
In  crowded  street  and  busy  mart, 

Yet  know  I  all  is  well : 
80  like  the  heart  within  my  breast 
Thine  image  lies,  and  broods  above 
It«  faithful  pulses.    Oh !  my  love, 

So  sheltered,  be  at  rest  I 


MONSIEUR  GABRIEL. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  TIL 

A  FEW  dujB  alt«^  aa  the  old  wvaver  sat 
at  his  loomi  Gabrid:  camA  tbzonj^  the  low 
doorway  and  stood  bo£nxe  b^OL  with  a 
troubled  fiB^e. 

<<Mon  p^re,**  he  said  with  a  tremor  in 
his  voice,  *'  I  would  speak  witt  you  for  a 
moment  on  an  important  matter. 

Monsieur  ChalaiODt  raised  hia  head,  and 
rested  his  feet  on  ihe  treadles  : 

*<  Speak  o»,  my  son.    Whatisitl" 

'*  I  have  come  to  ash  your  sanction  for 
— for  a  very  great  change  in  my  plans." 

The  old  man  looked  puzzled;  he  did 
not  break  the  pause  which  his  aon  made ; 
his  eyes  asked  for  an  ezf^aaatioii. 

'*It  would  be  better,"  began  Gabriel, 
— *'  that  is,^  I  wish,  oar  rather  I  should  say 
I  have  decided  to  leave  Monsieur  Murat, 
and  to  go  aw&y  from  St.  Zite.'' 

*< Gabriel!  is  it  that  you  have  made 
your  arrangpments  £or  going  to  college 
without  conaokiiig  your  xnother  aad  me  t " 

"  No,  father.  I  have  found  a  clerkship 
in  Paris,  which  will  suit  me  better  than 
remaining  in.  my  present  position.  Do 
not  let  the  svddemiesa  of  the  announce- 
ment vex  you.  I  am  not  actuog  without 
due  consideration.'^ 

"You  hear  Um,"  cried  Madame  Chal- 
mont^  who  had  foHowed  her  son  into  the 
workshop,  and  who  stood  behind  him  with 
uplifted  hands  and  pale  cheeks.  "Our 
boy  is  going  to  ioisake  usr— to  so  far  away 
among  strangers,  ta  give  up  aul  who  love 
him.  He  is  demented.  Bid  him  put  such 
a  foolish  idea  out  of  his  mind.  Forbid 
him  to  nurse  such  a  crazy  whim." 

*'Nay,  my  moAer,  it  is  no  whim," 
replied  Gabriel.     ''It  is  a  dear  leading  of 


duty.  Bo  not  oppose  my  resolutum,  you 
will  not  alter  it ;  but  you  will  Temist  the 
keeping  of  it  infinitely  more  difficult 
Father,  you  will  not  forUd  me  to  gol" 

The  weaver  only  looked  h^peleesly  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  began  to  move  his 
feet  mechanically  to  their  accnstemad 
labour*  It  was  Madame  Chahnont  who 
took  i^>  the  burden  oi  reproach : 

"  Ah,  Gabriel,"  she  crieid,  "£«  four-aadr 
twenty  years  I  have  tended  you  and  caisd 
for  you;  for  all  those  years  I  have  beea  a 
willing  slave — ^toiling  day  and  ni^t,  mmr 
mar  nxai  winter.  I  have  hoped  for  you, 
prayed  for  you,  wept  for  you,  and  I  ha¥s 
ashed  no  return.  It  was  my  reward  te 
think  that  you  were  growing  up  devenr 
and  better  than  we  have  beea.  And  now 
you  torn  from  us,  you  leave  us  in  our 
lonely  old  age.  Ah»  hoaband^  we  sbeald 
have  foreseen  this  1 " 

"Gabriel,"  said  Mr.  Chalmont,  speakmg 
slowly.  "Does  Monsieur  VidaL  adrise 
thisi" 

"He  knows  nothing  of  it" 

"  And  if  you  go  away,  what  about  yonr 
studies  t  How  can  you  afford  to  keep 
yourself  at  Paris  and  to  pay  for  instrao- 
tionf  How  will  you  complete  the  som 
necessary  for  your  college  expenses  %  " 

"  I  shall  not  need  inrixuctioQ,"  retamed 
Gabriel,  "nor  shall  I  need  any  longer 
the  money  for  my  cdlege  expeis^B^" 

"Not  need  it !  "  ezdaimed  bos  parestB 
in  a  breatL     "  And  your  ordinatioa  t " 

" I  am  not  going  to  be  oidabied.  Ihive 
changed  my  imnd.^ 

The  tears  were  in  hia  f^es  as  he 
spoke.  His  mothM  broke  into  plaintive 
sobs. 

"Ah,"  said  the  weaver  bttterly,  "I  see 
what  it  is.  You  have  put  your  hand  to 
the  plough  and  you  are  turning  bask 
Have  a  care,  my  son,  the  work  of  a 
moment  may  be  the  wreck  of  a  life- 
time." 

"  I  know  that/'  replied  the  young  man 
sadly ;  "  it  cannot  be  otherwise  now  for 
me.  And,  now  that  you  know  all  I  can 
tell  you,  I  am  sore  jou  will  not  urge  me 
to  stay  here." 

His  parents  exchanged  glancea. 

"  You  have  made  your  resolntions  and 
plans  ind^pendendy  of  us,  my  son,"  said 
the  father  sternly.  "  There  is  nothin|(kit 
for  me  to  say  but  thia — ^that^  if  it  be 
nothing  to  you  to  leave  us  in  our  old  m^ 
if  nothmg  to  deceive  the  hopes  you  have 
raised^  if  nothing  to  forged  your  past 
good  purposes— if  this»  I  sayi  he  pesmle 
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t0  yooi  then  take  ¥oiii  own  cotmael  and 

Gabii^s  bee  grew  paler,  hk  ejes  di- 
lated piteoualy ;  he  put  out  his  hand  and 
Bteidied  himaelf  againat  the  frame  ef  the 
loom,  then,  with  *  laet  imj^oring  glance  at 
the  iienuMBM  of  his  father's  disappoint- 
m^,  he  tamed,  away  and  left  them. 

"Thomas/'  said  Madame  Chalmont 
ihiOQgh  her  teaif»  ''he  is  not  going  for 
nothing;  that  English  girl  has  broken 
his  hear^— he  is  goii^  awa.y  to    foiget 

hOEL" 

CHAPTER  W. 

Fean^oise's  assMrtioii  respecting  Mobt 
Bieor  k  Baron  do  Yalada  was»  in  spite  of 
Marda's  indignant  rejoindsv,  an  aaknow- 
le^ed  fact  lliere  had  bett^  and  was 
still,  a  good  deal  oi  gosup  about  him. 
There  was  a  geneial  eharge  ct  a  wild, 
extrayjigant^  ara  nokkss  lik^  and  b^<md 
thu  Ikm  waa  a  story  enrrently  bdieved 
which  had  blackened  his  name  once  and 
/orslL 

It  was  a  stoiy  of  a  qoarrel  vbl  a  caf^, 
with  a  man  hi  bdow  him  in  position, 
reqpeotiiig  the  Alvoius  of  a  ''dianteose." 
High  words  had  led  to  a  challenge.  The 
next  morning  the  Baron's  rival  was  fonnd 
dead,  stabbed  to  the  heart,  close  to  his 
hencL  San>idbn  natmrally  fastened  on 
de  Valade  who,  thon^  he  cleared  himself 
m  the  eye  of  the  law  by  proving  an  alibi, 
could  not  wipe  ooi  the  impresskm  of  his  guilt 
fcona  the  pidUic  of  iaien  of  his  native  town. 
Coonqn^iily  he  lived  very  little  in  his 
CU^tean  beside  the  smooth-flowing  Dor- 
dcfno.  What  had  brought  him  there  that 
smnmor  he  hardly  knew;  bat  he  would 
have  had  no  diffioolty  in  saying  why,  once 
bcBBg  there,  he  had  sliayedweek  after  week, 
month  siter  montk  Bosiness  had  taken 
him  toMonsJenr  Marat's  vSla,  La  Loqoette ; 
chanee  had  brooght  him  into  contact  with 
YaMria  Maraf s  friMid,  Marcia  Cazton, 
after  wddeh  he  devoted  all  his  iagenaity 
sad  eaMBgy  to  make  opportunities  for 
seoBglier  sgaim 

IffMftme  Marat  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  aE  the  stories  aboat  Monsieur  le 
Baron ;  bat  how  could  she,  the  wife  of  a 
country  notary,  give  the  cold  riioalder  to  a 
wealthy  man  with  a  title,  who  made  per- 
sistent advances  to  her  I  Why  should  she 
throw  obstades  in  the  way  of  his  seeing 
Marda^  who  evid^atly  was  flatta»d  by  his 
attentions,  and  who  deserved  somecompeur 
sation  f^r  the  dreary  life  she  led  in  the 
pastor's  house  1  So^  whenever  Monsiew  de 


Valade  chose  to  come  to  La  Luquette  he 
found  smiles  and  civility  from  the  Murats, 
and,  jp,  addition,  the  sweetest  homage  a 
jaded  man  of  the  world  could  ask — the 
trustful,  candid  devotion  of  an  innocent, 
yet  passionate,  girL 

Little  as  Marcia's  guardians  mixed  with 
general  society,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
rumour  of  the  Baron's  admiration  of  her 
should  not  at  last  reach  their  ears.  They 
were  long  in  suspecting  the  true  state  of 
afiiurs,  and  longer  still  in  obtaining  proof, 
hot  when  the  proof  came  it  was  over- 
whelming. It  burst  iQK)n  them  like  a 
thunderclap,  that  Marcia  had  secretly  and 
solenmly  ^edged  herself  to  a  man  who, 
M.  Tidal  considered,  ought  to  be  expiating 
a  deadly  crime  by  a  life-long  punishment 
and  who,  on  ihe  gentlest  valuation,  was  an 
unprincipled  profligate. 

The  Vidab  were  too  reserved  to  make  a 
great  explosion  of  wrath,  but  they  resolved 
that  the  engagement  should  be  canceUed 
openly  and  at  once;  that  Marcia  should  be 
severely  punished;  and  that^  to  prevent 
further  mischief,  all  intercourse  with  the 
Murats  should  be  forbidden- 
It  was  altogether  a  time  of  trouble  and 
dismay  in  the  pastor's  house,  whichfoUowed 
close  on  the  evening  when  poor  Monsieur 
Gabriel  forgot  himself  so  terribly.  The 
pastor  had  scarcely  noticed  his  pupil's 
continued  absence,  untQ  ike  day  when 
Gabriel  came  to  announce  his  intended 
flight.  He  had  left  his  parents  in  their 
consternation,  and  walked  strait  to 
Monueur  Yidal's,  determined  to  mce  all 
that  lay  before  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  was  not  a  fdrtunate  moment.  The 
stc^m  had  jast  broken  over  Marcm's  head. 
As  Mcmsieur  Gabriel  entered  the  pasUn's 
sanctum  she  was  standing  opposite  to  him 
with  flodied,  tear-stained  cheeks,  and  the 
sound  of  indignant  wards  on  her  lips.  Her 
grave,  stem  judge  was  eyeing  her  with 
aiswproving  compassioa 

'<  £neigh  1 "  he  ssid.  "  It  is  useless  to 
speak  more  of  the  matter.  We  understand 
one  another,  and  yon  will  obey  me.  This 
l^tet^  which  I  shall  dei^tch  at  once,  will 
explain  everything  to——" 

He  saw  Gakoiel,  and  ceased.  Marcia 
turned  round  to  ga  As  she  passed  Gabriel 
she  gave  him  no  recognition,  bat  a  look 
of  contempt  shone  in  her  tearful  eyes 
like  fire  flashing  out  in  the  darkness. 
Almost^  unconsciously,  as  he  greeted  Mon- 
sieur Yidal,  Gabriel  read  the  address  of  the 
letter  which  lay  en  th&  table;  it  was  for 
'*Meiuiear  le  Baroa  de  Yalada" 
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If  Gabriel  had  found  it  difficult  to  inform 
his  parents  of  the  revolution  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  plans,  it  had  been  a  mere  trifle 
compared  to  the  moral  effort  necessary  to 
break  his  news  to  the  man  who  had  done 
BO  much  for  him,  and  who  had  trusted  in 
his  steadfastness. 

"It  is  not  a  sudden  resolve,  sir,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  faltered  out  his  errand ;  "for 
months  I  have  felt  dailj  more  deeply  how 
unworthy  I  was  of  the  great  calling  I  was 
qualifying  for.  I  have  long  known  that 
the  time  must  come  when  I  should  have 
to  tell  you  this,  though  I  have  not  yielded 
without  a  hard  struggle." 

"Gabriel  Ohalmont,"  said  the  pastor 
sternly,  "  it  is  by  a  curious  coincidence  of 
untoward  things  that  I  learn  this  to-day — 
things  of  which  I  had  no  suspicion — ^which 
you  have  so  carefully  concealed  from  me, 
while  I  might  yet  have  combated  the 
growth  of  the  evil  I  am  already  smarting 
under  a  disclosure  of  treachery  and  dis- 
simulation. You — I  have  no  wish  to  re- 
proach you  beyond  your  deserts — ^you  can, 
perhaps,  form  an  idea  of  the  grief  with 

which  I  hear  of  your "  he  paused — 

"of  your  fall — of  your  apostacy.  I  bid 
you  good-bye.  Even  if  dissuasion  were  not 
useless  and  remonstrance  unheeded,  I  am 
too  heavy-hearted  to  say  mora  You  have 
bitterly  disappointed  me.  I  will  pray  that 
you  may  reap  in  this  world  the  fruit  of  your 
sin,  that  you  may  learn  to  repent  of  it" 

His  solemn  words  fell  on  Gabriel  like  a 
palL  Life — dim  and  sad  enough  already 
— seemed  positively  unendurable  under  so 
heavy  a  condemnation.  Dejectedly  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  his  accuser,  then  turned 
and  left  the  room  and  the  house  with  the 
unspoken  bitterness  of  a  life-long  farewell 
in  his  heart. 

Late  that  afternoon  a  messenger  from 
Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Yalade  brought  a 
letter  to  the  pastor's.  It  was  not  in 
answer  to  the  one  which  Gabriel  had  seen 
lying  on  Monsieur  Yidal's  study  table.  It 
was  directed  to  Marcia,  and  was  delivered 
into  her  hands  with  idl  secrecy.  A  long, 
closely  written  letter,  which  she  read 
locked  in  her  room,  and  read  again  with 
burning  cheeks  and  troubled  eyes,  pacing 
her  room  the  while  as  if  she  were  debating 
in  her  mind  some  question  which  agitated 
her  past  endurance. 

The  night  after  that  eventful  day,  when 
Monsieur  Gabriel  laid  himself  down  to  try 
to  sleep,  many  distractbg  thoughts  came 
and  played  hide-and-seek  round  his  pillow.  I 


He  thought  over  his  long  nursed  doubt  of 
himself  and  the  dismay  he  had  caused  by 
his  disclosure.  From  his  interview  with 
Monsieur  Yidal,  his  mind  reverted  to  the 
conversation  he  had  interrupted,  and  the 
letter  he  had  seen  directed  to  Monsieur  de 
Valade.  That  Marcia  should  love  another 
man  was  no  blow  to  him ;  it  sickened,  but 
did  not  surprise  him.  Still  the  circum- 
cumstances  of  her  love,  which  naturally  he 
easily  divined,  had  given  him  a  great 
shock.  The  light  of  Heaven  seemed  tar- 
nished by  the  thought  that  Marcia  had 
forgotten  her  womanly  dignity  and  girlish 
candour.  He  could  not  blame  her  harshly 
thougL  It  was  the  scoundrd  who  had 
wooed  her  clandestinely  who  ought  to  bear 
all  the  blame  and  shame. 

Then,  again,  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  witfi  his  future  in  the  dim,  unknown 
world  of  Paris.  He  felt  already  home-sick 
of  the  lonely  exile  which  he  had  chosen. 
Through  all  these  changing  meditations  ran 
the  thought  of  his  own  love  and  his  folly, 
of  Marcia's  beauty  and  her  anger  against 
him.  How  long  he  lay  and  tossed  he  did 
not  know ;  he  heard  the  town  clock  chime 
time  after  time,  but  he  did  not  count  the 
strokes. 

One  by  one  all  his  preoccupations  slipped 
away.  The  over-mastering  thought  of 
Marcia  alone  remained.  His  whole  being 
concentrated  itself  into  a  yearning  prayer 
for  her,  to  which  he  gave  no  utterance; 
which  was  more  like  a  vast  heart-throb 
than  a  definite  idea.  He  lay  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  narrow  strip  of  moonlight 
which  streamed  in  between  his  curtains. 
Gradually  his  surroundings  seemed  to 
change.  He  was  no  longer  in  his  attic  of 
the  Rue  des  Fr^res,  but  in  the  faubotirg 
outside  the  gate  of  the  pastor's  gardcte. 
He  saw  a  carriage  drive  to  the  end  of  this 
road,  a  man  jump  out,  and  come  towards 
him  without  being  aware  of  his  presence.  \^ 
Gabriel  saw  his  features  distinctly  in  the  ^ 
clear  moonlight  It  was  Monsieur  de  > 
Valade.  In  a  few  seconds  the  garden-gate 
opened  very  softly.  Wrapped  in  a  heavy 
cloak,  and  prepared  for  a  journey^  came 
Marcia.  The  Baron  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  My  brave  darling,"  he  murmured 
softly — ^yet  Gabriel  heard  him.  "I  knew 
you  would  not  forsake  me." 

"Oh  Gustave,"  Marcia  answered  trem- 
bling, "  I  seem  so  bold,  and  yet  I  am  so 
frightened.  You  will  never  blame  me,  will 
you  f  for  what  I  am  now  doing  that  I  may 
be  yours  alone  and  for  always." 


MONSIEUE  GABRIEL. 
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Then  (xabrid— himself  unseen  still — saw 
tbem  hony  into  the  carriage  and  drive  off 
quickly.  In  his  effort  to  pnrsae  the  car- 
riage he  shook  off  his  dream,  and  he  saw 
onoe  more  his  tiny  window  opposite  and 
the  moonlight  streaming  on  to  the  floor. 

Trembling  with  excitement  he  tamed 
romid  towards  the  wall,  and,  wrapping  his 
head  in  the  bedclothes,  tried  to  shake  off 
the  feeling  his  dream  had  givenhim.  Once 
more  nnconscioosness  stole  over  him  im- 
perceptibly. Again  he  was  witness  of  the 
same  scene,  and  awoke  with  the  same  start 
It  was  intolerable.  He  eot  up  and  began 
pacing  his  little  room  with  eager  but  weary 
steps. 

The  room  was  so  small  Uiat  the  exertion 
irritated,  rather  than  soothed  him.  He 
sank  into  the  chair  before  his  desk,  and, 
resting  his  arms  on  his  abandoned  lexicons 
and  grammars,  he  laid  his  head  down  on 
them.  Scarcely  had  he  closed  his  eyes, 
when  he  was  again  outside  the  pastor's 
garden,  and  again  the  silent  witness  of 
Marcia's  flight  This  time,  however,  he  did 
not  wake  so  qoickly.  His  dream,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  continued,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  following  the  carriage  along  miles  and 
miles  of  weary  road.  He  wanted  to  over^ 
take  them  before  they  reached  Cahors, 
where  he  knew  they  were  going  to  catch 
the  early  momiog  mail  for  Paris.  It  was  a 
hopeless  pursuit ;  it  exhausted  him,  and  he 
fell  into  a  heavy,  dreamless  torpor.  When 
he  woke,  he  sprang  up  and  drew  his  cur- 
tains; a  faint^  gray  light  was  stealing 
across  the  sky  and  hiding  the  glimmer  of 
the  stars.  Then,  scarcefy  knowing  what 
he  did,  or  why  he  did  it,  or  whether  it  was 
only  another  phase  of  his  haunting  dream, 
he  dressed  himself  in  haste,  and  ran  to- 
wards the  pastor's  house  as  if  life  and  death 
depended  on  his  steps.  There  was  no  one 
to  be  seen.  At  the  spot  where  he  had  seen 
the  carriage,  he  stooped  down  and  saw  in 
the  dewy  dust  the  mark  of  wheels.  He 
did  not  wait  to  think.  Quicker  than 
thought  he  sped  along  the  narrow  shady 
CuiboarK  into  the  broad  high  road 
that  led  to  Cahors.  In  the  far  distance 
he  saw  something  which  might  be  a 
carriage.  He  saw  it  as  he  ran,  for 
he  did  not  stop  to  observe  or  to  reflect 
how  small  were  his  chances  of  coming  up 
with  it — how  improbable  was  the  chance 
that  it  contained  Marcia,  or  what  his 
course  would  be  if  he  did  intercept  her 
fli^t  2Ione  of  this  crossed  his  mind. 
His  one  absorbing  idea  was  to  run. 
Along  the  dusty  road  the  grass  was 


white  with  dew.  Down  the  course  of  the 
river  the  mist  hung  white  and  heavy.  The 
air  was  chill  with  the  shudder  that  comes 
from  departing  night  The  cattle  were 
Iving  peacefully  in  the  meadows,  or  giving 
themselves  their  first  lazy  stretdi.  These 
things  might  have  helped  Gabriel  to  realise 
whether  he  was  going  through  a  repetition 
of  his  dream,  or  whether  he  was  verily  hunt- 
ing a  shadow.  He  saw  none  of  them.  All 
he  saw  was  a  far-off  speck  on  the  white 
road  which  he  was  determined  to  reach, 
even  if  he  died  in  the  effort 

It  was  a  broad  road,  rising  for  some 
distance  beyond  St  Zite,  up  a  slight 
incline^  and  then  winding  ba<^wards  and 
forwards  with  abrupt  curves  along  the  side 
of  the  hills  which  Ue  between  St  Zite  and 
Cahors. 

"  Cahors,  seven  kilometres,"  said  the  first 
milestone  that  Gabriel  sped  past  The 
carriage  was  not  going  faster  than  he  was, 
for  he  had  not  yet  lost  sight  of  it;  but 
when  the  long,  uphill  strain  was  over  it 
would  gain  upon  him,  while  he  would  be 
getting  exhausted.  What  if  he  had  to  sink 
down  by  the  way  and  leave  Marcia  to  her 
ruin  (for  not  for  an  instant  did  he  doubt 
his  vision) )  The  thought  spurred  him  on. 
He  seemed  scarcely  to  feel  the  ground  he 
trod,  or  the  labouring  breath  that  parched 
his  tongue. 

Now  a  bend  at  the  top  of  the  rise 
hides  the  carriage  from  him;  again  he 
sights  it  where  the  road  makes  one  of 
the  great  elbows  by  which  it  clings  to  the 
hillsides  instead  of  taking  breakneck  leaps 
in  and  out  of  the  hollows.  Gabriel  can  gain  a 
little  here  by  cutting  across  the  stony  littie 
ravine  round  which  the  highway  makes  a 
great  sweep.  He  crashes  along  through 
brambles  and  fallen  stones,  climbs  the 
opposite  side,  and  finds  himself  at  least  a 
hundred  yards  nearer  the  object  of  his 
pursuit.* 

It  is  downhill  now.  They  will  distance 
him  again.  He  looks  anxiously  ahead, 
and  sees — was  it  a  good  omen  t — the  first 
glow  of  sunrise  coining  up  in  the  clear 
east  Another  milestone  flashes  past 
— Cahors,  five  kilometres.  He  must  have 
missed  one  in  the  "raccourcL"  Surely, 
if  he  perseveres,  he  must  come  up  with 
them.  On— on.  Here  is  another  long 
bend  to  the  right;  he  rushes  straight 
across  the  valley ;  there  is  a  brook  at  the 
bottom  this  time.    The  water  cools  and 


*  These  winding  roads  and  the  footpath  short- 
cuts across  their  great  curves  are  a  peculiarity  to 
that  part  of  France,  or,  at  least,  a  notable  feature. 
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refiraskei  UB^tM  iie  spfaohes  tfaroagk  it 
nienhe  losaa  a  few  bocmiAs  atthevtone  wall 
wisehidkirtB  the  kigkwaj,  wtieMlie  regtins 
llie  rfMDd.  He  is  so  near  the  CMniage  bow 
iSiBlbeoaiiheartherinibte-cf  theniieela^ 
the  regdar  ili^tfam  of  the  iKmeB*  feet — or 
is  it  the  fosh  of  blood  itoe«^  hia  slaitaig 
ymia  find  the  Iftboaied  heaiting^f  Us  own 
heart! 

A  K/Ele  more, « little  move. 

There  is  ano^ier  hill  to  mount  He  is 
gbd,  because  the  dri^r  sparea  his  horsey 
and  he  does  not  qiatre  himMf.  It  is  awful 
work  Hnarms  seem  to  overweight  him ; 
his  jaws  ore  so  heavy  that  he  can  soarody 
csny  them.  Of  aU  Uie  naghtmarea  of  this 
horrible  night,  this  chase  is  the  iBOBt 
horriUe.  He  begins  to  ^inik  thvt  he 
must  be  dreaming.  This  cannot  be  real 
life— cannot  be  Bn  aotual  hour  to  be  counted 
with  other  hours  into  the  sum  total  of  a 
day.  He  cannot  pause  a  eecond.  He  oan- 
not  brush  away  the  fihn  that  is  gathemg 
over  hn  sight,  a  film  thai  changes  from 
white  to  crimson  with  sudden  throbs.  He 
cannot  moisten  the  aching  roof  of  his  mouth; 
his  tongue  is  swoHen  and  inert ;  his  teeth 
dose  orer  it  unconsoously.  He  knows  as 
far  as  he  can  know  anything,  that  Harcia, 
who  never  thought  an  evO  ^i^ht,  is  lying 
cahn  and  quiet  on  her  pillow,  behind  him 
at  St  Zite,  and  that  he  is  fated  to  hunt 
1^  flying  shadow  of  her  through  a  dream 
that  may  last  for  ever. 

Oh  1  this  hill,  they  are  nearly  at  the 
top,  and  lAiere  is  a  milestone^two  kilo- 
metres. Now  for  one  last  effort  He 
raises  his  head,  and  sees  that  he  has  only 
twenty  yards  or  so  to  gain.  The  carriage 
stops — a  head  is  put  out  of  the  window- 
to  speak  to  the  coachman — ^t^ey  are  off 
again.  Gabriel  is  almost  beside  them.  He 
tries  to  shout  Horror  of  horrors !  He 
might  have  Imown  that,  in  a  dream  like 
this,  no  sound  ever  comes  to  break  the 
ghastly  silence.  The  summit  of  the  ascent 
is  resrched.  There  lies  Cahors  in  the  merry 
morning  light,  with  one  more  bend  of  the 
road  between  us  and  it  There  is  a  path 
under  some  chestnut  trees  whare  an  old 
woman  is  feeding  her  goats.  She  looks 
amazed  at  the  dusty,  limping,  panting  ob- 
ject that  hurries  past  her. 

He  regains  the  road,  and  .  •  .  the  car- 
riage is  behind  him.  Scarcely  reaHsing  that 
the  race  is  won,  that  he  will  know  whom  he 
has  pursued  in  a  moment,  he  awaits  its 
approach.  A  loud,  hoarse  voice,  yrbich  he 
does  not  recognise,  though  it  comes  from 
Ms  own  lips,  bids  the  coachman  step^  and 


he  is  at  the  carriage  windew.  Heheana 
Giy — it  is  his  own  nama  Heeeestbmgh 
the  waving  mist  which  ^eib  eveiyttiing 
from  him,  a  white  faoa  bekiig  at  lam 
with  terrified  wonder.  He  beira,  tse,  a 
bittOT,  angry  eath — tbsre  is  a  qaiok,  out- 
atratched  arm,  a  gleam  ef  mctel,  aid  a 
cntti,  eharp  dick  1  Gabriel  closed  Usegrei 
— he  heard  the  load  rq>oit,  and  there  was 
iacry<ofpua  It  was  net  he  who  cried,  it 
was  MaMa» 

'<Fool  cif  a  ghll"  dmited  tha  Banii, 
^why  eouUhi^  yon  let  me  iheot  hiMt 
Don't  scream,  yon  are  scarcely  huit;  but 
w<e  ehant  get  te  ovr  jonmey'a  end  tku 
time." 

So  Moiniec  Gahriel  wion  hia  raos  and 
saved  the  hdy  of  Us  worship  from  shame 
and  sorrow,  though  in  so  doing  be  brooght 
the  mavoidaUe  bitterness  of  vapeutaaee 
suddeidy  upon  her  transgression. 

The  cost^  however,  w»  not  so  greet  to 
Morob  as  it  was  to  1dm,  for  when,  aftsr  a 
long  ilfaiess,  he  at  last  crept  back  as  if  fnm 
the  biB^  of  the  grave,  he  was  preaurtmly 
bent  and  grey,  and  all  reBttembrance  eien 
of  Marohi  herself  had  faded  from  hisvaesBt 
mind.  Of  all  his  passionate  love  aad 
diattered  hopes  there  was  no  tiaoe,  aad 
his  life  had  no  fairer  satisfaction  than  to 
\mk  m  tiie  sumMne  outside  hia  ieithsr's 
workibop  in  the  Rue  dee  Fr^res;  ^e 
Marcia  long  sfaioe  married,  not  to  Moansar 
de  Valade,  sometimes  remembers  him,  aad 
says,  *<  Poer  Mondenr  Gi^nel  i " 


victim:  s. 

bt  thbo  gift. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
"  ORt  1  SBOOUEBZ  PAUVRE  TEYPHINK  I* 

<'Been  to  Ohiaet  No  change.  Deliriom 
still  h^h." 

Sudi  were  the  oontents  of  thePtofn- 
sor's  promised  telegram;  and  his  letter, 
which  came  on  the  following  day,  wasHttle 
more  cheermg  in  its  nature.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  gain  admittance  to  theCfadlet 
where  Madame  St  Lanrent  held  rale,  her 
husband  being  obliged  to  remain  in  Pans 
to  attend  to  the  mass  of  business  which 
had  devolved  upon  him ;  but  he  had  seen 
both  the  doot(»  and  the  tiained  none 
who  were  in  attendance  on  the  unfortunate 
girl,  and  ftfoa  each  he  heard  the  Mane  ac- 
count Brain  and  body  had  utterly  brok^ 
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doiniy  mad  tfie  lever  -matt  now  ran  %b 
•ootne,  whiok  wcrakl  preb&Uy  be  from  two 
tothree  we^es  bctfore  tiiere  wonl4  Ibe  Joy 
change.  Wliat  that  change  then  wotdd 
be  mo  one  of  oocme  oonld  predict.  The 
patieiit  had  health  and  previoiu  imnmn% 
irom  diawwo  on  !her  <ide ;  bat  that  was  «IL 
On  the  -other  hand  the  had  austained  % 
ykiBSkt  Aoflk,  snd  had  been  for  aome  tune 
batik  in  a  Imr  state  of  health  and  nerraB 
extremely  prejudicial  to  her  chaneea  el 
fecoTwy. 

The  Profeeser  added  Oat  Am  fOiook 
alladed  to  was  wanmed  by  everyone  about 
Vera,  and  even  by  the  Pariaiaa  jocmiaLi, 
to  have  been  oocasioned  by  the  *^4olent 
Aaath  of  her  brid^groom-hiuri^aBd  and  the 
intraaieft  ef  hia  invrderer  into  her  Apart- 
ment OB  the  ¥ery  day  ol  their  unptiaih ;  aa 
also  that  ahe  waa  inrvariably  apcScen  of  «nd 
treated  in  all  respects  aa  ibe  widowed 
OooBtess  de  Mailly,  and  th«t  popolar  feel- 
ing (espedaDy  in  poHte  cirdes),  Tan  Tery 
etroBgly  against  Marstlaad  in  cooaeqnence. 

In  tfaemMst  of  all  the  excitement  which 
was  IhfM  {HTodnoed  by  tluB  paper  w«r,  and 
of  the  preliminary  enqmies,  investiga- 
tiens  and  delays,  for  iStoB  or  that  oame, 
which  go  to  postpone  IVench  %iah  bo  in- 
definitely, the  Professor  came  home  to 
resume  hk  course  tif  lectmres,  accompanied 
by  Bait,  who,  howerer  only  sti^ed  a 
con^  of  days  for  the  sake  of  pacifymg  his 
wife,  and 'dien  retomed  to  the  assistance 
of  hta  &iend,  whom  both  gentSemen  de- 
scribeil  as  appearmg  perfect)^  cool  and  in- 
dHfetent  as  to  the  whole  subject  in  its  oon- 
nectioii  with  himself  personally  and  his 
diancea  of  acquittal  or  pmiishment ;  not 
even  affecting  to  regret  his  share  in  the 
fatal  afiGray  or  \he  Count's  death,  of  which 
he  spoke  quite  coolly  as  of  an  tmpleasant 
bnt  abaolute  necessity;  and  whoUy  ab- 
sorbed in  anxiety  for  Vera,  and  in  the 
daily  bulletin  which  he  contrived  to  get 
sent  to  him  of  the  progress  of  her  malady. 

fifirt  said  he  had  never  seen  such  a  case 
of  infatuation :  the  infatuation  not  of  a 
micre  lover  for  his  mistress,  but  of  a  de- 
voted and  adoring  husband  for  the  faithful 
partner  of  his  miuohood ;  and  he  instanced, 
aa  one  proof  of  it,  a  fact  winch,  could  }>oor 
Vera  have  known  of  it,  would  have  touched 
her  sample  soul  more  deep^  tixan  any 
otiier. 

It  deemed  that  the  GountVr  death  was  at 
the  preeent  moment  proving  a  source  of 
Tery  eerious  pecuniary  embarrassment  to 
M.  St  liaurent ;  not  only  by  reawakening 
the  <iamours  of  various  minor  creditors, 


who  had  heen  looking  to  his  daughter^ 
marriage  with  the  deceased  nobleman  for 
flie  facilitating  a  payment  in  full  c(f  Iheir 
daims ;  hut  by  an  utterly  imexpected  pres- 
sure from  anetiier  quarter,  ihs^  naasely  df 
the  lawyers  engaged  over  tiie  settlement  itf 
the  de  MaQly  xnroperty  and  estates,  .and 
who,  having  found  among  their  late  dBent^s 
papers  a  precise  and  uncancelled  memo- 
randum  of  M.  fit.  TiSurenfs  heavy  flcflbts  to 
him,  were  politefy  urgent  ihat  ihese  Aoidd 
be  dischargiBd  wim  ihe  least  possifaie  delay, 
if  oxdy  to  make  easier  thereby  the  i^ieedy 
settlement  of  his  daughter's  future  hi- 
come. 

On  this  connng  to  Marstland's  ear%  how- 
ever, he  at  once  commissioned  Ms  lawyer 
to  inform  M.  St.  Laurort  that  in  marrying 
Vera,  he  had  from  l^e  first  intended,  and 
proniised  to  take  upon  himself  ihe  dUiga- 
tion  of  discharging  aH  those  debts  to  nie 
Count  for  which  his  wife's  hand  was  to 
have  heen  the  equivalent;  and  that  his 
solidtors  had  instructions  accordii^gly  to 
raise  sufficient  money  on  his  behalf  to  pay 
ofP  aQ  such  claims,  and  set  M.  St.  Laux^ift 
free  as  speedfly  as  might  be ;  and  either  to 
hand  it  over  to  that  gentleman,  or,  if  his 
pride  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  it,  to 
lodge  it  in  a  certain  bank  in  yen's  name, 
with  instructions  that  she  should  be  in- 
formed of  it  and  of  her  power  to  dispose 
of  it  for  her  father's  benefit,  as  soon  as  she 
should  be  capable  of  attending  to  such 
matters. 

Lady  Hessey  asked  what  the  sum  was 
likely  to  amount  to,  and  on  being  told,  de- 
clared that  her  brother  must  be  out  of  his 
mind,  as  it  would  swallow  up  his  whode 
income  for  over  a  year  and  a  half;  hut 
Leah  thought  it  only  honesty  and  ''Uke 
George  Marstland,"  and  felt  a  little  ^ow 
at  her  heart  in  tire  thought  that  he  bad 
never  yet  £uled  to  correqKmd  with  her 
ideal  of  him. 

She  needed  some  little  cheering,  for  in 
proportion  as  the  oUiers'  spmts  began  to 
rise  and  take  comfort  from  the  assurancea 
of  the  eminent  ^'avocat"  who  had  been 
engaged  on  Marstland^5  behalf,  that  not- 
withstanding the  bitterness  among  a  cer- 
tafai  section  of  society  against  mm,  he 
might  be  sure  of  a  perfectly  fair  and 
unprejudiced  trials  Leah  herself  seemed  to 
become  more  anxious  and  depressedi  and 
to  wonder  with  a  secret  irritation,  of  Whidi 
she  felt  ashamed,  how  Lady  Hessey,  Burt, 
and  even  her  own  father,  could  have  the 
heart  to  tbink  about  their  dentists,  thw 
wives,  or  their  lectures,  when  Maristtand 
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and  Maratland'fl  wife  were  in  Buch  grieyous 
pain  and  peril 

What  most  have  been  the  mental  pain 
alone,  she  thought,  which  had  streaked  tiie 
young  surgeon's  bronzed  bright  locks  with 
grej,  and  filled  that  ill-omened  villa  at 
Neuilly  with  the  frenzied  shrieks  of  Yera's 
delirious  ravings?  And  what  would  be 
the  end,  even  if  the  law  passed  by  the  man 
and  death  let  off  the  woman )  Were  they 
married,  or  were  they  not  t  And  if  not,  li 
the  hapless  girl  were  indeed  the  wife, 
widowed  by  her  lover's  hand,  of  the  Count 
de  Mailly,  would  it  be  easy,  would  it  be 
even  possible  for  her,  while  under  the 
influence  of  her  parents,  and  of  the  timid 
scruples  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up, 
to  re-marry  the  slayer  of  her  husband  f 

Leah  herself  thought  that  it  should  be 
possible — that  indeed  there  ought  to  be 
no  momentary  thoueht  or  question  of  any- 
thing else — but  Lady  Hessey,  Naomi,  and 
even  Burt,  seemed  to  look  on  the  matter 
differently,  and  to  consider  that  the  scandal 
of  such  a  marriage  might  not  only  be  of 
permanent  injury  to  Marstland's  profes- 
sional career,  but  that  a  union  with  a  girl 
already  proved  to  be  as' weak,  faithless,  and 
untrustworthy  as  Vera  must  inevitably 
wreck  all  hopes  of  domestic  happiness  for 
him,  and  prove  a  perpetual  torture  to  a 
man  of  his  disposition. 

<<And  she  herself  then?"  Leah  asked, 
all  the  more  indignantly  because  her  own 
sense  echoed  so  much  of  what  was  said. 
''  What  is  to  become  of  her  if  she  recovers, 
and  you  are  not  to  let  them  come  together 
again)  He  claims  her  as  his  wife  now 
that  he  is  a  prisoner.  It  is  on  that  claim 
that  he  rests  his  whole  defence.  Is  he 
to  reject  her  as  his  wUe  when  he  is 
freer' 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  rejecting,  but  of 
not  forcing  a  claim  disavowed  at  present," 
said  Burt  calmly.  "  Of  course,  should  she 
recover,  and  should  her  parents  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  the  legalising  of  the 
first  marriage — which  is  possible,  since  it 
is  an  open  secret  in  Paris  that  the  Count 
left  no  will  in  which  Vera  St.  Laurent  or 
her  parents  were  so  much  as  mentioned 
— in  that  case  Marstland  would  be  obliged, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  to  offer  to  go  through 
the  legal  ceremony  again,  but " 

"  He  would  be  miserable  for  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  his  life ! "  broke  in  Lady 
Hessey.  ''My  dear  Miss  Josephs,  I  am 
George's  sister,  and  therefore  you  mustn't 
be  surprised  if  I  think  of  him  and  his 
interests  more  than  of  a  girl  who  has  de- 


ceived every  one  about  her  at  one  time  or 
another,  himself  included,  and  does  not 
even  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fidelity." 

"  Ajid  would  Dr.  Marstland  teaoh  it  to 
her  by  breaking  faith  with  her  in  the  hour 
when  she  most  needs  it  I"  Leah  asked 
sadly.  "  I  do  not  believe  he  would  think 
80]  he  who  chose  her  out  of  all  other 
women,  and  loves  her  better.  Sorely,  if 
he  can  forgive " 

But  she  felt  her  voice  was  failing  her,  in 
the  treacherous  way  in  which  it  sometimes 
did  now,  and  that  Burt  was  eyeing  her  in 
a  curious,  quiet  way,  which  brought  the 
blood  into  her  cheeks.  She  was  glad  to  get 
away  then,  and  more  glad  still  to  thmk 
that  she  should  not  see  him  again,  tor  he 
was  to  cross  the  Channel  that  nig)it,  the 
trial  being  expected  to  begin  on  the  day 
but  one  following. 

And  on  that  day  she  received  a  letter 
which  effectually  drove  every  other  thooght^ 
even  of  that  dreaded  trial,  out  of  her  head. 
It  lay  on  her  breakfast  plate  when  she 
came  down,  a  thin,  foreign  letter  addressed 
to  *'  miss  Joseph  "  in  an  atrocious  hand,  and 
bearing  the  Neuilly  postmark;  and  thiB 
was  what  it  said  : 

"  Miss  Joseph,  Ma'am, — ^This  is  to  in- 
form You  that  your  frend,  Miss  Sinlorren 
as  was,  is  lyine  at  the  present  moment  Be- 
tween life  and  Death  with  Fever  on  the 
brane,  which  it  is  now  a  Fortnite  she  have 
been  compleatly  deliryus  and  raving  from 
morning  to  night     She  have  the  very  best 
of  Doctors,  and  her  pore  Ma  and  Me  and 
the  nurse  do  all  that  can  be  for  her.  And 
are  near  wore  out  in  consekwenca    She 
being  that  voilent  it  takes  Two  at  times 
to  hold  her  down  in  bed,  but  all  the  time 
she  keeps    calling    on   Your  name,  and 
shreaking  for  You  to  come  to  her  in  a  way 
as  is  Heartbraking  to  hear.     To-day  the 
Doctor  asked  what  wurd  it  was  she  kep 
crying  out,  '  for,'  says  he,  *  I  have  listened 
and  It  is  alays  the  same,'  and  when  we 
Told  im  you  was  a  Lady  frend  as  Vera 
kind  of  worshipped,  he  said  he  would  like 
You  to  be  sent  for.     I  told  him  as  that 
wasn't  Fossable  seein  as  you  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  on  Terms  so  to  say  with 
Yera's  Ma,  but  he  just  poo-poohed  me,  and 
said  if  the  Distunce  or  your  own  Sircum- 
stances  didn't  make  It  impossable,  yon 
ought  to  be  askt  to  make  the  Effort  to 
come,  as  if  yr  Frend  could  be  brought  to 
Eecognise  you,  it  might  peraps    be  the 
Saving  of  er.    Wich  at  present   she  is 
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getting  weeker  momentraly  and  the  fever 
h^her.  miss  Joseph,  I  do  ope  you  will 
ezcose  the  liberty  of  this  letter  and  make 
it  possable  to  come  to  Oar  pore  child's  help. 
Madam  she  had  a  Delcacy  about  writing  to 
ast  you  herself,  so  i  does  it  with  her  know- 
ledge and  wish,  and  hoping  that  no  il- 
feeUng  be  Bemembered  on  eather  side; 
but  most  Grateful  on  the  contrary.  And 
even  if  too  late  will  be  pleesed  to  pay  yr 
Paasidge  both  ways. 

"Adding  my  humble  Bespex,  I  am,  dear 
miss,  yr  ever  Obedient, 

"Joanna  higs. 

"  P.S. — dere  Miss  do  come,  the  Doctor 
says  it  is  her  oanly  Chance  which  you 
wouldn't  hesitate  if  you  could  hear  her 
callin'  on  you." 

It  must  have  been  about  seven  o'clock 
on  the  following  evening,  for  the  sun  had 
but  lately  set,  and  the  sky  was  still  all 
aglow  with  purple  and  ruby  flame,  when  a 
young  lady  alighted  from  a  hired  cabriolet 
before  the  gate  of  the  late  Count  de 
Mailly's  villa  at  Neuilly,  and  asked  admit- 
tance in  the  name  of  Miss  Josephs.  She 
was  evidently  expected,  however,  for  she 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  The  tall 
iron  gates,  closed  against  everyone  else 
except  the  doctor,  were  thrown  open  al- 
most before  the  vehicle  stopped,  and  she 
was  led  with  deferential  haste  along  the 
smoothly-gravelled  path  to  the  house ;  the 
"  concierge  "  explaining  apologetically  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  sad  condition  of  "  the 
Countess,"  no  carriages  could  be  allowed 
nearer  than  the  gate,  outside  which,  as  she 
had  noticed,  the  street  was  covered  with 
straw  for  several  yards. 

Leah  could  not  answer  him.  even  to  ask 
how  the  "Countess"  was.  The  novel 
name,  the  novel  place — ^with  its  velvet 
lawns  overshadowed  by  limes  and  chestnuts 
in  all  the  fresh  verdure  of  their  spring 
foliage,  and  its  flower-beds  gay  with  tulips 
and  anemones,  the  little  glittering  fountains 
at  each  comer  of  the  terrace,  and  the  pretty 
Swiss  cottage  beyond  with  its  quaintly 
carved  eaves  and  balconies,  all  flushed 
with  crimson  in  the  rosy  evening  light — 
gave  her  a  sense  of  unreality,  of  tilings 
not  actually  before  her,  but  seen  in  a 
dream  by  the  reflection  of  Marstland's 
description;  and  she  almost  dreaded  to  turn 
her  head  lest  she  should  see  him  with  his 
handsome,  haggard  face,  and  the  bloodstains 
dabbling  his  bandaged  arm,  making  his  way 
through  the  shrubbery  towards  her.    Even 


the  hushed  voice  in  which  the  "  concierge" 
spoke,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  sound 
or  sight  of  humanity  about  the  place,  added 
to  this  feeling  of  unreality;  and  it  was 
with  a  sudden  sense  of  awakening,  of  being 
pulled  back  as  it  were  into  actuid  life,  that 
she  greeted  the  appearance  of  Joanna  at 
the  bUl-door,  looking,  in  her  straight  black 
gown,  her  plain,  angular  features,  and  the 
reddish  tip  to  her  nose,  so  exactly  like  her 
old  self  at  Lee  Cb^taigniers,  that  LesJi 
could  almost  have  believed  that  she  had  been 
really  dreaming,  and  had  woke  up  in  that 
remote  comer  of  Brittany,  instead  of  in  a 
nobleman's  villa  in  a  fashionable  Parisian 
suburb.  The  familiar  face  gave  her  back 
her  voice,  however,  and  she  asked,  in  an 
eager  whisper,  after  Vera.  Joanna  shook 
her  head. 

"Worse,"  she  said  in  her  old  abrupt 
way,  though  the  grim  tones  had  a  sus- 
picious tremble  in  them.  "She's  been 
getting  worse  every  hour  these  last  two 
days.  You  see,  she'd  no  strength  to  speak 
of  when  she  was  took,  and  now  the  fever's 
just  burning  it  away  inch  by  inch,  so  that 
though  she  never  ceases  raving  night  nor 
day,  except  when  she's  under  one  o'  them 
stupefying  draughts,  her  voice  is  that  feeble 
and  sunk  away  that  you  don't  hear  her 
any  more  over  the  house  as  you  used  to, 

and  her  pore  little  face  and  hands " 

she  stopped  abruptly,  and  added  in  an 
odd,  harsh  voice:  "the  doctor  said  this 
morning  that  if  nothing  could  be  found  to 
soothe  her  or  give  her  natural  sleep  she 
couldn't  last  another  forty-eight  hours ;  and 
I'm  glad  of  it,  for  I  can't  abear  to  see  it, 
that  I  can't ;  and  I  wish  that  Dr.  Marstland 
and  the  Count  had  both  been  hung  or  ever 
they  set  eyes  on  my  pore  child." 

Leah  could  not  speak,  she  was  crying 
too  uncontrollably,  and  the  sight  of  her 
tears  recalled  Joanna  to  the  more  present 
duties  of  hospitidity. 

"Don't  you  fret,  Miss  Josephs,"  she 
said  in  a  softer  tone.  "  I  can't  help  hop- 
ing, as  the  sight  of  you,  or  maybe  the 
sound  of  your  voice,  considering  the  way 
she  have  clung  to  you  from  the  first,  may 
do  somethink  for  her.  It's  downright  good 
of  you  to  have  come  such  a  distance  any 
way,  and  you  must  just  come  straight  in 
here,"  opening  the  door  of  a  dining-room 
where  refreshments  were  already  laid  out 
on  the  table,  "and  take  some  food  and 
rest  afore  you  do  anything  else.  Mrs. 
Sinlorren  she's  upstairs  with  the  child  now, 
and  you're  not  to  think  that  she  don't  feel 
your  kindness  in  coining  as  much  as  I  do. 
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or  yet  mStoxdeA  U  ahe  seemi  a  bit  itaad- 
oSwbm  ake  meets  yoa.  Sbe  don't  mmi 
it,  fKure  aomll  and  she  can't  help  it;  tbeagfa, 
of  cearse,  it's  a  Bore  thing  for  a  motmr, 
and  a  woman  m  jealons  as  Jane  Sinlorren 
hae  aflaya  been  from  a  ckiid,  to  see  lier 
own  cbiid  shudder  away  froai  her,  and  cry 
out  to  a  stnanger  for  help  and  piotectien 
firem  that  dead  man  and  tiie  parents  as 
forced  her  to  marry  him." 

''Bat  how  oonld  they  do  so  t "  Leah  asked, 
tommg  away  from  the  food  which  the  old 
servant  was  helping  on  her  pkte,  and 
whidi  it  seemed  to  her  impossible  to  toucL 
'*  Why  did  she  sabmit  t  Joanna,  I  wish 
yon  would  tell  me  about  it,  for  I  cant 
midflorstand  it  at  all  Madame  &t  Laorent 
is  an  Snglish woman,  ^e  has  brought 
Vera  up  to  be  English  in  her  ideas,  and 
partienlariy  those  aboot  religion.  Barely 
she — somly  they  both  mnst  hsTe  known 
that  after  the  marriage  Vera  had  gone 
tiiroagfa  in  fake  EogliBh  church,  and  the 
solemn  vows  she  had  taken  on  herself,  that 
in  the  eyes  of  God  she  was  married,  that 
idle  Goold  no  more  perjure  herself  and " 

"That's  ju9t  word  for  word  what  I  said 
myself  when  I  refused  to  have  anythiiA 
to  de  with  it,"  Joamw  intemxpted  "I 
said  to  Jane,  as  IVe  a  right  to  call  her, 
being  my  own  cousin,  which  I'm  not  agoin' 
to  deny  amy  longer,  being  sick  and  tired 
of  all  this  shamming  and  hiding  up  things, 
and  potting  Christisnity  and  kiwhiess  and 
overytfaimk  else  aside  for  the  sake  o'  being 
genteeL  ^  Jane,'  I  says  to  her,  ^you  and 
■B  was  faronght  up  Dissenters,  it^  tnie ;  bat, 
so  kng  as  you're  not  a  Papist,  one  Protes- 
tsntVi  as  good  as  another,  and  I  am't  been 
going  to  church  wi^  you  and  Vera  all 
these  years — not  to  i|>eak  of  holding  her  at 
the  font  for  tiie  very  purpose  of  making 
her  a  memiber  of  it — to  al£ow,  now  that  a 
girl  as  has  been  married  in  chureh  with  a 
reg'lar  license,  and  by  the  reg'lar  parson 
all  respectahb,  isn't  as  much  a  wife  as  you 
are ;  an'  no  more  free  to  go  off  with  another 
man,  mot  if  he  wis  the  Emperor  of  Eooshia, 
than  your  own  mother  would  ha'  been. 
Where's  your  religion,  woman  ) '  says  I ; 
but  Jane,  she  cried,  and  begged  me  not  to 
talk  BO,  f6r  it  waant  a  matter  of  rdigion ; 
that  the  law  didn%  allow  it  to  be  a  mar- 
rta^s;  and  her  own  father  wouldn't  ac- 
knowledge it,  "but  threatened  to  turn  the 
gki  out  mto  the  atareet  if  the  word  was  so 
mntih  as  apoken  before  him ;  and  that  the 
man  as  had  mn  off  with  her  didn't  look  on 
it  as  anythink  binding  himself 
proved  by  his  desextmg  her " 


as  was 


^Bat  he  had  not  deserted  her,  Joatraa. 
Ton  must  know  that  now.  It  was  in  his 
haste  to  get  back  to  her  that  he  fell,  and 
he  was  actually  lying  insensible  «t  that 
fsetory  when ^" 

Joanna  nodded. 

<'More  lool  he  tolbe  m  sieh  haste  1"  die 
interrupted  angrily,  '4t's  those  impetchuoos 
people  as  are  al'ays  hurting  themselFes 
or  others.  Yes,  I'^  heard  about  it  alnce, 
for  he  wrote  to  Vera  after  Us  arrest,  say- 
ing as  how  now  he  knew  she  had  been 
deceived,  and  hadnt  been  allowed  to  see 
his  other  letters,  he  must  tell  her  the 
whole  story  over  again ;  but  lor !  she  never 
heard  it,  for  the  fever  had  come  on  by 
then,  and  she  was  raving  and  motconsdous 
as  she  is  now." 

"  But  how — ^if  she  loved  him — could  she 
even  fancy  he  would  deceive  her )  How 
could  Ae  suspect  him,  Joanna,  when  he 
had  nevff  been  anything  but  true  to  her 
from  the  moment  of  l^ir  engagement  Y 
That  is  what  I  can't  understand,"  Leali  sud 
sorrowfully. 

"That^  beeause  you're  an  independent 
young  woman  as  thinks  for  yoarself.  Miss 
Josephs,  which  Yera  wasn't  allowed  to  be. 
She  didn't  suspect  him.  tShe  wasn't  given 
to  suspecting  anyone,  but  rather  to  believ- 
ing too  easily  whatever  she  was  told ;  and 
at  first  she  wookln't  believe  that  she  wasnt 
married  to  young  Marstland;  but  when 
her  mother,  as  was  always  gospel  with  her, 
convinced  hw  that  it  was  so,  and  ttat 
instead  of  being  a  wife  she  was  only  apore 
disgraced  girl,  as  her  own  father  wtnild  be 
ashamed  to  own,  and  anybody  might  point 
their  finger  at  once  her  story  got  about, 
she  was  so  knocked  down  that  3ie'd  have 
submitted  to  anythink,  more  particularly 
wlien  she'd  the  proof  for  herself  liiat  Ite'd 
left  her,  and  had  been  deceivin'  her  all  the 
while,  which  it  was  your  telegram  showed 
her  that  She  had  held  out  against  every- 
think  until  she  saw  it" 

*^My  telegram  t  What  telegram, 
Joanna ! "  Leah  asked,  her  cheeks  whiten- 
ing suddenly. 

"  Why,  the  one  remonstrating  with  that 
Marstland  for  his  vicious  conduct  towards 
Vera,  and  threatening,  if  he  didn't  ^ve  it 
up,  to  go  to  her  lather  and  expose  mm." 

Leah  looked,  as  well  she  mighty  utterly 
amazed  and  horrified. 

**But,  Joanna,  I  never  sent  any  such 
telegram.  I  never  heard  of  it.  TUs  must 
have  been  some  cruel  forgery.  I  should 
have  thought  poor  Yera  happy  in  being 
married  to  so  good  and  honourable  a  man. 
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80  true  a  gentleman  as  everyone  who 
knows  Dr.  Maniland  knows  Irim  in  be ; 
but  I  didnt  eren  know  that  they  were 
planning  a  marriage  mitil  the  day  before 
it  was  to  take  place,  and  then,  fearing  that 
he  might  not  be  aware  of  the  French  laws 
about  such  tibings,  my  father  told  me  to 
telegraph  to  him  to  take  advice  about  it 
firvt^  and  wrote  himself .  Someone  mwA 
have  changed  l^at  telegram  of  mine  for  a 
forged  one.  Oh,  who  can  have  been  so 
cruel,  so  wicked ! " 

Joanna  shook  hear  head.  She  was  as 
puzzled  as  Leah. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  •'I  never 
saw  it  myseU.  I  wasnHi  liiere ;  bat  I  know 
Mrs.  ^lorren  hadn't  any  hand  in  ft,  for 
she  tdd  me  of  it  herself,  and  of  how  it  was 
f oond  on  the  floor,  seemingly  dropped  ont 
of  the  young  man's  pocket  as  he  went  out 
of  the  honsa  Anyitow,  it  was  that  did 
for  Vera,  because  he  had  *told  ker  he  hadn^ 
had  any  commmucation  with  you  or  your 
family  about  the  marriage ;  and  when  she 
found  bylihst  telegram  that  he*d  lied  to 
her,  and  that  you  luid  actually  been  trying 
to  save  her  frem  him,  her  heart  seemed  to 
break  then  and  there,  and  yon  might  have 
dene  aaythink  you  liked  with  her  after- 
wards. I  believe  she  hated  i3ie  'Count; 
bat  wben  &ey  told  her  that  it  was  veipr 
generous  of  him  to  mariy  het,  and  tftiathn 
doing  so  was  the  only  tmng  by  which  she 
could  retrieve  her  character,  and  save  her 
ftither  from  ruin,  and  her  mother  from 
dying  of  shame  and  sorrow,  she  didn't 
attempt  to  resist  I  did.  I  said  Fd  have 
neither  art  nor  part  in  it;  that  the  girl 
was  too  crushed  to  know  what  she  was 
doing;  and  that,  as  to  generoeity,  I  be- 
lienred  the  Count  was  just  marrying  her  to 
ponish  her,  and  to  show  that  whatever  he'd 
set  his  mind  on  he'd  have ;  which  I  saw  it 
in  his  eye  the  only  time  I  saw  'em  together 
afterwards.  But,  lor  !  what  was  the  good 
of  me  saying  any  think  1  They  only  took 
care  to  keep  me  away  from  her  on  account 
of  it,  and,  indeed,  she  didn't  seem  to  care 
to  talk  even  to  me.  She  kep'  almost  en- 
tiiely  in  her  mother's  room,  and  scarcely 

eat    or   spoke   all    the    time but^ 

gracious !  here's  the  doctor,  and  you've 
scarcdy  swidlowed  a  mouthful  all  this 
whael" 

The  doctor  came  to  say  that  S  MdUe. 
Josephs,  of  whose  arrival  he  had  been  in- 
formed, was  rested  and  refreshed,  he  would 
like  to  take  her  to  the  sick-room  at  once ; 
but  a  fflance  at  her  face,  and  at  the  un- 
touched plate  before  hei^  made  him  iasiit 


on  seeing  her  drink  a  glass  of  wine  and  eat 
a  piece  of  bread  first ;  and  even  when  'they 
were  at  the  bed-room  door  he  stopped  to 
ask  hesitatingly : 

'^  Mademoiselle  has  strong  nerves  ?* 

"  Very  strong,"  Leah  answered. 

^^  That  is  well,  for  I  know  she  is  fond  of  I 
her  :&iend.   Her  taking  this  long  journey 
proves  it,  and  she  must  be  prepared  for  I 
seeing  a  great  change,  a  very  great  change, 
in  Madame  la  Comtesse." 

**  I  am  prepared  for  it,  doctor." 

"  That  is  right  Follow  me,  then,  and 
do  not  speak  till  I  bid  you.  When  you 
have  seen  the  state  of  things  as  liiey  are,  we 
may  be  better  able  to  form  a  plan  for 
amending  them." 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  .and 
Leah  foUowed  him  into  a  darkened  room, 
the  air  faint  "vrith  the  odour  of  drugs  said 
other  sick-room  appliances,  and  with  a  low, 
white  bed  in  'the  centre  of  it,  on  whidh, 
watched  over  by  two  people,  lay  something 
that  looked  like  the  wraith  of  Vera — a 
shrunken,  wasted  creature,  with  aS  her 
soft^  red  hair  cropped  close  to  the  head, 
and  coveted  with  bandages  dipped  in  ice- 
water,  with  sunken  temples  and  glaring 
eyes,  and  Ups  so  baked  by  the  iever  con- 
suming her  as  to  look  almost  Uaek  again»t 
the  Uvid,  discoloured  skin.  A  aiane,  in 
iriiite  cap  and  apron,  was  bending  ei^er  lisr 
cfaanginff  the  bandages,  while  semeene  she, 
whom  Leah  supposed  to  be  Madame  St 
Laurent,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  biit 
out  of  sight  of  the  patient,  who  kept  toss- 
ing from  side  to  side,  clutching  and  moan- 
ing, and  sometimeB  breekiBg  mAo  cries 
whidi  her  weakness  rendmd  soaroely 
louder  than  a  shrill  whisper,  but  in  which 
the  same  words  were  eosstanUy  repeated. 

''Leah !  Leah  t  Leah  !"  she  loept  moan- 
ing. <*  Help  I  Come  to  me.  He  said  he 
would  bring  you.  He  .  .  .  Husk  1  what's 
that)  It's  ha  He's  come.  Leah  !  Leah, 
has  he  brought  you  ?  .  .  .  Ko,  no,  if  s  not 
he.  It's  the  Count  He's  going  to  murdec 
...  Oh  1  no,  no,  no  1  don't  murder  him  I 
Leah,  Leah,  save  me  I  Mamma  is  (bagging 
ma  ...  Oh  I  have  pity.  Let  me  go.  «  .  . 
Blood  I  It  is  all  blood— his  blood.  They 
havd  killed  him  .  .  .  Leah  1" 

She  made  a  sort  of  bound  with  the  last 
words,  as  if  to  fling  herself  out  of  bed, 
but  the  nurse  laid  her  back,  and  the  doctor 
drew  Leah,  sick  and  shuddering,  from  the 
room. 

"You  seel"  he  said  gravely.  "This 
cannot  last  long.  Now  listen  to  my  plan* 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  here  says  you  gain 
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yoorinflaence  over  your  friend  by  yonr 
voice — that  you  sing  very  beautiful — 
nol" 

<'  I  sing ;  yes,  Monsieur,  and  it  used  to 
make  Vera  happy  to  hear  me.  Music  has 
a  great  e£fect  on  her." 

<<Ju8tementl  We  will  try  that  effect 
now.  Sing,  Mademoiselle.  Sing  anything 
you  will  that  your  friend  knows  and  loves. 
And  sing  where  you  are,  and  not  too  loud 
at  first  It  must  not  be  that  we  startle 
her  too  sudden.  You  will  watch  my 
finger." 

He  passed   back  into  the  room  as  he 

rke,  and  for  a  minute — ^more  perhaps — 
re  was  silenca 

How  could  Leah  sing  then,  and  what ) 
There  was  one  little  song — a  silly,  airified 
little  French  thing,  to  which  she  knew 
Vera  was  specially  partial;  but  how  in  such 
a  ghastly  scene  could  she  give  voice  to  that 

[\j  refrain — those  glad,  defiant  words! 
he  struggled  fiercely  with  herself  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  low  and  rather  tremu- 
lously the  rich,  sweet  voice  Vera  had  so 
loved  rose  out  of  the  silence,  singing : 

"  Que  tout  le  monde  soit  p^  ch^rie ! 
Que  tout  le  monde  soit  gaL" 

The  effect  was  almost  instantaneoua 
Softly  as  she  had  commenced,  the  sound 
of  such  a  voice  carolling  in  that  mournful 
stillness  had  something  electric  in  it,  and 
Yera's  muttered  ravings  ceased  before  the 
end  of  the  first  line.  She  half  raised  her 
head,  and  stretched  out  her  thin  fingers 
with  a  curious  grasping  movement  The 
doctor  raised  ms  hand,  and  once  again 
that  unseen  voice,  fuller  and  nearer  than 
before,  rang  out  upon  the  hushed  suspense 
of  the  listenera 

**  Que  tout  le  monde  soit  pd^  ch^rie  I 
Que  tout  le  monde  soit  gaL 
Car  si  tu  m'aimes,  et  si  je  Vaime  .  .  .** 

The  groping  movement  of  Yera's  hands 
went  on,  but  there  was  a  change  of  colour 
in  her  face,  and  her  restless,  wandering 
^aze  had  become  fixed.  Leah's  foot  was 
on  the  threshold  now.  Her  voice  floated 
in  like  a  blithe,  sweet  message,  before 
h^r. 

" et  si  je  t'aime, 

On  peut  faire  ce  qu*on  plait,  ch^rie, 
On  peut  faire  ce  quon " 

"  Leah  I "  broke  in  a  shrill,  weak  cry 
from  Yera's  parched  lips,  as  the  hands  sud- 
denly ceased  their  groping,  and  were 
stretched  out  in  piteous  appeal  *'  Leah — 
oh,  Gh>d — come  to  me  at  last ! "  and  then 
Leah  was  just  in  time  to  catch  her  in  her 


arms  and  lay  her  down,  before  a  swift,  pide 
change  came  over  the  girl's  altered  fea- 
tures, and  her  head  fell  forward  upon  the 
breast  of  the  friend  so  long  and  vainly 
desired. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  they  were  still 
together  and  Yera  was  asleep,  her  brow 
pillowed  on  Leah's  arm,  her  two  hands 
feebly  clasped  on  one  of  Leah'a  For 
nearly  twenty  of  those  hours  she  had  been 
sleeping  thus,  and,  except  to  lift  her  head 
to  take  the  wine  or  soup  with  wluch 
Joanna  fed  her  at  intervals  as  if  she  had 
been  a  baby,  Leah  had  not  moved. 

The  doctor  came  and  went,  felt  Yeia'a 
pulse,  and  examined  her  narrowly,  and 
each  time  be  said  that  the  fever  was  leas, 
the  temperature  lower,  and  all  the  signi 
improving. 

'<  But  she  may  sink  yet,"  he  said ;  **  the 
pulse  is  frightfully  low  at  present,  and  un- 
less there  is  rallying  power — well,  it  all 
depends  on  how  she  wakens." 

And  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  for  the 
second  time  since  Leah's  arrival,  and  send- 
ing a  long  golden  ray  through  a  rift  in  the 
Yenetians  upon  the  bed-room  floor,  Yera 
woke.  She  did  so  quite  suddenly,  so  that 
those  about  her  did  not  even  see  that  she 
had  opened  her  eyes,  and  Madame  St 
Laurent  was  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  room 
to  shut  out  that  intrusive  sunbeam  when  a 
weak  voice  stopped  her. 

'; Don't— please,"  it  whispered;  "it  is 
quite  early  yet,  and — I  want — to  see  him 
coming." 

The  mother  turned  round  with  a  gasp. 
Yera  was  looking  at  her  quite  calmly  wiUi 
clear,  untroubled  eyes,  from  whidi  all  the 
fever  glare  had  gone,  and  the  poor  woman 
almost  sank  on  her  knees  in  thankfulness 
for  the  change. 

"  You  are  better,  Yera,  my — ^my  dar- 
ling," she  said  huskily,  and  bending  over 
the  girl,  who  no  longer  shrank  from  her  as 
before.     "  You  know  me,  don't  yon  f   You 

know " 

Leah  looked  at  her  entreatingly  in  fear 
of  any  agitation,  but  Yera  only  smUed  very 
placidly. 

"Know  yout  Yes,"  she  said  in  the 
same  feeble  voice,  but  with  a  gentle,  plea- 
sant expression.  "  You  are  Mrs.  Nicholls, 
the  landlady.  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Nicholk 
Has — has  he  come  back  yet  t " 

The  fever  was  gone,  but  the  anguish 
which  induced  it  hi^  been  too  much  for  the 
feeble  brain  to  bear.     She  was  mad ! 
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A  DATELESS  BARGAIK 


By  0.  L.  PIRKIS, 

Author  of  *'Lady  Lovdace,"  etc, 

CHAPTER  V. 

Frank  was  too  quick-witted  not  to 
know  what  Joyce  meant  when  she  said, 
with  that  look  of  fun  in  her  eyes,  that  her 
mother's  receptions  "must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated."  To  him,  with  his  know- 
ledge of  Mrs.  Shenstone's  weakness  of 
'character,  and  its  inherent  silliness,  but 
one  inference  was  possible,  viz.  that  she 
had  thrown  open  her  doors  to  all  sorts  and 
[  conditions  of  men,  without  criticising  their 
passports  to  respectable  society,  probably 
without  so  much  as  enquiring  wheUier  they 
had  passports  to  critidsa 

It  filled  him  with  apprehension,  most  of 
all  on  Mab's  account  Joyce,  he  naturally 
felt,  was  safe  enough.  He  had  a  right  to 
say  a  word  as  to  her  comings  and  goings, 
her  sayings  and  doings,  the  friendships  ibhe 
» accepted  or  refused.  But  Mab,  with  her 
!  odd,  reserved  ways,  her  sudden,  unaccount- 
able impulses,  seemed  to  him  beset  with 
pitfalls  right  and  left 

In  his  apprehension,  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Uncle  Archie,  outlining  the ''  situa- 
tion "  as  delicately  as  possible,  but  stating 
«ost  emphatically  his  own  opinion  that  if 
le  old  gentleman  could  make  his  annual 
visit  to  London  taUy  with  Mrs.  Shen- 
stone's stay  in  the  metropolis,  it  would  be 
an  amazingly  good  thing  for  all  persons 
concerned. 

Uncle  Archie,  though  at  one  with  the 
youn^  man  in  spirit  on  the  matter,  was 
yet  disposed  to  resent  his  outHspoken  frank- 
ness as  something  of  an  impertinence.  Ac- 
cordingly he  wrote  curtly  enough  in  reply  : 

"  I  rely  upon  the  common-sense  and  dis- 
cretion of  my  younger  niece  to  keep  me 


informed  of  any  matters  that  may  require 
my  presence  in  town.  My  investments  do 
not  need  looking  after  just  now  (a  likeli- 
hood you  so  kindly  suggest),  and — I  have 
the  gout." 

Frank  groaned  over  this  letter.  "  Talk 
about  the  emancipation  of  women,"  he 
said ;  "  nine-tenths  of  them  want  protec- 
tion, not  emancipation." 

By  a  coincidence,  the  word  he  used  so 
disparagingly  was  just  then  more  frequently 
on  Mrs.  Shenstone's  lips  than  any  other. 
She  &aid  it  to  herself  very  often  in  those 
days.  Every  time,  in  fact,  she  took  out 
her  cheque-book,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege 
she  had  never  tasted  in  her  husband's  life- 
time, of  drawing  large  sums  of  money  for 
foolish  or  unnecessary  purposes;  when- 
ever she  selected  her  youthful  and  ultra- 
fashionable  costumes  from  her  Parisian 
dressmaker ;  and  lastly,  but  not  least  em- 
phatically, when  she  gave  carte  blanche  to 
her  acquaintances  in  London  to  bring  to 
her  house  anyone  upon  whom  was  set  a  seal 
of  distinction,  no  matter  of  what  sort  or 
kind. 

**  For  I  am  determined  to  gather  about 
me  the  notabilities  of  my  time,"  she  con- 
fidentially informed  Joyce,  as  she  planned 
her  first  evening  reception.  "My  houseshall 
be  a  representotive  house,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  it  one ;  the  meeting-place  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  of  art,  literature,  and  science." 

Ever  since  the  one  snub  Mrs.  Shenstone 
had  received  from  the  aristocratic  hand  of 
the  Countess  of  Granbury,  this  had  been 
her  ambition. 

"Ah,"  murmured  Joyce,  in  response,  '*  I 
hope  it  won't  be  a  case  of  Glendower  call- 
ing '  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.' " 

Mrs.  Shenstone  wisely  passed  over  the 
allusion. 

"These  Friday  evenings  will  be  a  mo- 
mentous undertiJdng.     I  expect  to  sink  or 
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swim  bj  them.  I  am  told  that  anyone  can 
give  afternoons  in  London,  and  make  them 
*  go '  passaUj ;  but  to  fill  your  rooms  one 
evening  every  week  requires  talent  of  a 
high  order.'' 

Joyce  pursed  her  lips  and  said  nothing. 

''  I  rely  upon  you  and  Mab  to  act  as  my 
coadjutors.  You  are  handsome,  and  will 
make  the  house  attractive ;  Mab,  though 
plain,  might  be  picturesque  if  shechoee ^* 

Like  flame  to  tinder  was  this  slighting 
allusion  to  Hab's  appearance. 
.  "  Mab  phuni"  Joyce  cried.    "Why,  she 
has  a  beauty  all  her  own  if  people  had 
only  eyes  to  see  it" 

"  Yes ;  so  your  father  used  to  say,  but  I 
never  had  eyes  to  see  it.  Don't  look  at 
me  like  that,  Joyce ;  there  is  notlung  to 
get  red  and  excited  over.  The  one  thing  I 
want  to  do  is  to  make  my  rooms  pic- 
turesque and  attractive,  and  I  rely  upon 
you  two  girls  to  help  me." 

"  Oh,  rU  help  you,  mother ! "  answered 
Joyce,  catching  scent  of  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  and  ready  to  run  it  down.  "We 
must  do  the  thing  well,  or  not  at  all.  We 
must  give  thought,  time,  energy  to  the 
work." 

"Exactly,  Joyce," exclaimed  Mrs.  Shen- 
stone,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  sympa- 
thetic help.  "  Thought,  as  you  say,  must 
be  given  to  the  undertaking.  Very  well, 
I  have  given  endless  thought  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  people  entertain  in  London, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  make  the  house  distinguished. 
In  every  house,  if  you  notice  it,  there  is  a 
feature " 

"  Two,  three,  more  I  should  say." 

"  Well  no,  not  as  a  rule.    La  some  houses 

religion  is  a  feature ;  in  some,  politics ;  in 

some,  science :  in  some,  art ;  in  some,  beauty 
II 

"  Oh,  mother,  let's  go  in  for  beauty  here ! 
You^  I,  Mab  1  Let's  make  our  features  a 
feature,  and  the  thing's  dona" 

Mrs.  Shenstone  shook  her  head. 

"  You  and  I  would  do,  Joyce,"  she  said 
complacently,  "but  Mab  would  spoil  it  all 
No;  I  have  thought  it  well  over,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  picturesque- 
ness  is  the  thing  we  can  best  accomplish. 
As  I  said  before  Mab  can  be  made  to  look 
picturesque ;  though  beautiful,  never.  As 
for  you  and  me,  it  is  quite  unimportant 
which  r61e  we  adopt." 

The  bland  manner  in  which  she,  a  woman 
on  the  other  side  of  forty,  with  colourless 
face  and  expressionless  features,  bracketed 
herself  with  the  youthful  and  handsome 


Joyce,  was  proof  of  vanity  swollen  almost 
to  the  verge  of  fatuity. 

Joyce,  ruffled  by  the  second  allusion  to 
Mab's  unloveliness,  made  no  reply. 

"  Now  I  was  reading  the  other  day  in 
one  of  the  Society  journals — I  forget  which 
— the  description  of  some  celebratM  literary 
family — I  forget  the  name — at  home  to 
their  friends.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  rooms  and  the 
people." 

"Were  they  got  up  in  war  paint  and 
feathers  like  Choctaw  Lidians,  and  were 
the  rooms  stuffed  with  pampas-grass  and 
emu  eggs  1 " 

"Ah,  now  I've  forgotten  Uiat  too.  Pam- 
pas-grass would  of  course  be  most  efifective 
introduced  in  sufficient  quantities.  But  if 
I  remember  rightly  these  people  got  their 
effects  by  tasteful  arrangements  of  chair- 
backs,  antimacassars  that  is,  of  brilliant 
colours,  red  here,  olive-green  there,  or  old 
gold." 

^  "Chair-backs,  antimacassars,  how  de- 
liciously  simple!"  cried  Joyce;  "a  walk 
down  Begent  Street  and  the  thing  is 
done." 

"Ah,  then  there's  the  arrangement  of 
them  in  their  right  places,  and  the  people — 
you,  me,  Mab— -to  be  set  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage against  them.  The  dark  comers  of 
the  room  must  be  lighted  up  with  scariet 
or  old  gold  satin " 

"  Mother,  I've  a  splendid  idea ;  there's 
nothing  so  scarlet  as  tomatoes  nor  so  golden 
as  oranges.  Wouldn't  big,  piled-up  Mskets 
of  tomatoes  and  oranges  do  better  than 
anything  in  the  dark  comers,  and  be  so 
delightMly  original  and  distinctive  into 
the  bargain  t " 

"Well  try  the  effect  Yes,  we  must  be 
original,  whatever  else  we  are  not  Mrs. 
Farran — you  know  she  is  artistic,  and 
literary,  and  musical,  and  theatrical,  and 
has  her  rooms  always  full — said  to  me  only 
yesterday,  when  I  was  calling  and  talking 
these  things  over  with  her,  ^Mrs.  Shen- 
stone,  be  original  at  any  cost,  and  don't 
allow  yourseU  to  be  swamped  by  the  multi- 
tude.'" 

"Oh,  we'll  be  original  enough,  never 
fear,"  cried  Joyce,  with  a  comical  little 
twist  of  one  comer  of  her  mouth,  "  and  as 
for  the  multitude  we'll  swamp  them  alto- 
gether, deluge  and  drown  them  with  our 
originality.  Til  set  off  for  Covent  Garden 
this  very  minute,  mother,  and  buy  tomatoes 
and  oranges  by  the  hundredweight,  and 
rosy-cheeked  apples,  a  lemon  or  two,  pine- 
apples^ and  a  carrot,  and  if  we  can't  light  up 
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our  dark  comers  with  originality  I  Bhoald 
amazingly  like  to  see  the  person  who  can." 

Joyce's  purchases,  however,  saccessf ol  as 
they  might  be  from  a  cnUnary  point  of  view, 
were,  so  far  as  decoration  was  concerned,  a 
profitless  investment 

Only  two  days  before  her  first  reception 
took  place,  Mrs.  Shenstone  came  driving 
home  from  her  morning  calls  at  a  tremen- 
dous pace,  breathless  in  her  eagerness  to 
consult  with  Joyce  over  another  form  of 
din)lay  for  the  originality  that  was  in  her, 
and  which  was  destined  shortly  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

'^I  have  just  been  callbg  on  Mrs. 
O'Halloran,"  she  began,  going  hurriedly 
into  the  room  where  Joyce,  at  the  piano, 
was  getting  through  s<nne  storms  and 
whirlwinds  of  preludes  and  scales.  ''She  is 
the  wife  of  the  Irish  member,  you  know, 
whom  we  met  at  Bournemouth  last  year, 
and  she  said  to  me  with  that  lovely  rolling 
accent  of  hers,  '  and  it's  in  the  &shion  you 
ought  to  be,  Mrs.  Shenstone;  whatever 
else  you're  out  of,  be  in  that  Tou  ought 
to  catch  what's  in  the  air,  ride  on  the  top 
of  the  times  if  you'd  like  to  be  one  of  the 
women  of  the  day.'  Well,  Joyce,  I  stayed 
with  her  nearly  two  hours,  and  all  that 
time  people  came  in  and  out,  and  they 
talked  of  nothing — ^absolutely  nothing  but 
Irish  politics,  and  the  dreadful  manner  in 
which  Ireland  had  been  ground  to  the  dust 
by  the  Saxons." 

"Oh,  my  poor  tomatoes  1 "  sighed  Joyce, 
feeling  they  would  be  doomed  to  the  sauce- 
pan now,  and  the  dark  comers  of  the 
drawing-room  be  begrudged  to  them. 

"And,  by-the-way,  tJoyce,  there  were 
among  others  two  such  charming  people 
calling,  a  brother  and  sister.  He  was  such  a 
splendid-looking  man,  tall,  with  fine  fea- 
tures and  a  grand  defiant  air,  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age  I  should  think; 
and  the  sister — oh,  so  sweet  and  gentle  and 
soft  speaking,  all  smiles  and  curls." 

"Irish  bothi" 

"No,  American.  His  name  is  George 
Ktchie  Buckingham.  Captain  BucloBg- 
ham,  I  think  they  called  him.  He  writes 
for  the  press,  and  does  ever  so  many  things 
besides.  I  asked  them  both  a  great  many 
questions  about  themselves;  they  answered 
them  everyone." 

Joyce  could  fancy  her  mother  asking  a 
great  many  questions. 

'*  And  you  should  have  heard  him  talk 
about  poor  Ireland's  wronga  It  was  grand 
beyond  anything.  He  was  defiant,  furious. 
I  never  heard  finer  declamation." 


Joyce  shrugged  her  shouldera  "  I  sup- 
pose he  forgot  he  was  addressing  an  Eng- 
lish lady?" 

"  No ;  that  was  the  point  of  it  alL  He 
kept  repeating  over  and  over  again,  'I 
don't  forget,  madam,  that  you  are  a 
daughter  of  the  conquering  race,  of  the 
race  that  delights  to  quench  nationalities, 
to  uproot  trees  of  liberty.'  ,  No,  I  thick  it 
was  standards  he  said." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  whicL  Trees  often 
are  standards — ^rose  trees,  that  is.  Have 
a  cup  of  tea,  mother  t " 

Mrs.  Shenstone  was  thankftd  for  a  cup 
of  tea.  Her  lips  were  dry,  and  there  was 
yet  a  good  deal  remaining  for  them  to  do. 

She  nibbled  a  biscuit,  and  went  on  with 
her  talk  at  intervals. 

"  So  I  was  thinking,  Joyce,  as  the  topic 
of  Ireland's  wrongs  is  on  everyone's  lips 
just  now,  we  might  as  well  take  up  with 
the  Irish  question  hotly,  and '* 

"Combining  originality  with  fashion," 
suggested  Joyce. 

"  Exactly — gather  about  us  distinguished 
politicians  and  men  of  letters  of  all  nation- 
alitiea" 

"  In  rooms  appropriately  decorated  with 
shamrocks,  infernal  machines,  floating  ban- 
ners with  stars  and  stripes  upon  Uiem," 
continued  Joyce. 

"Become  at  once  envied  and  popular 
among  our  friends " 

"^d  end  with  seeing  our  names  men- 
tioned with  due  honour  in  the  police  re- 
ports of  the  daily  papera"  And  here  Joyce, 
with  a  right-down  merry  laugh,  sank  back 
in  her  chair,  hiding  her  face  in  hei 
handa 

The  laugh  disconcerted  Mra  Shenstone 
alittla 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  help  ma 
Joyce.  I  relied  upon  you.  Tou  know] 
always  do,"  she  began  complainingly. 

The  real  plaintiveness  in  her  voice  re 
called  Joyce  to  seriousnesa  "So  I  wil 
help  you,  mother.  Choose  your  dress  fol 
you,  if  you  lika  Of  course  you'll  be  all  4 
green,  with  Limerick  lace  ! " 

"  Tes ;  green  is  becoming  to  delicat 
complexiona  But  the  lace  I  I  can't  ea 
dure  Limerick  lace.  We'll  think  over  tha^ 
And  the  shamrocks !  thejr'U  be  the 
culty.  Now,  where  can  we  get  shamrocli 
in  London — ^in  larse  quantities  I  mean, 
course,  for  I  should  want  big  bunches 
over  the  house ) " 

"Wouldn't  clover  do;  it's  wonderfu 
like  shamrock  t " 

"Ah,  it  might!    That's  a  good  ide 
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Now  there's  something  else.  That  little 
maid  of  yours,  Ejithleen,  will  come  in  most 
osefullj.  She  has  a  thoroughly  Irish  face 
and  manner,  and,  if  we  dress  her  up  and 
impress  upon  her  that  she  must  try  and 
pick  up  her  father's  way  of  speaking  and 
drop  her  mother's  Cockney  twang,  we  can 
make  a  feature  of  her  in  the  entertain- 
ment She  cui  hand  refreshments,  or  wait 
on  the  ladies.^ 

"  Ob,  we  can  easily  get  features  of  that 
sort,  mother,  if  you  want  them.  Li  Covent 
Garden,  the  other  day,  every  other  woman 
I  met  with  a  basket  was  Irish  to  the  back- 
bone." 

"  And  there's  Ned  too  I  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  himt  He  is  a  fine  Irish- 
looking  fellow.  He  might  sUp  into  livery 
for  the  evening  and  open  the  door." 

"  Oreen,  with  silver  harps  on  the  collar. 
The  theatrical  costumiers  in  the  Strand 
might  supply  it  for  the  evening." 

''Ring  the  bell,  Joyce,  and  send  for 
Kathleen,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can  get  Ned 
here  as  footman.  It  was  ridiculous  of  him 
to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  quit  our  service. 
My  own  belief  is  that  Mab  half  turned  his 
brain  with  the  books  she  would  persist  in 
lending  him,  and  quite  unfitted  hun  for  his 
station  in  life." 

Kathleen,  summoned  and  interrogated  by 
Mrs.  Shenstone,  stated  rather  doggedly 
that  she  felt  certain  Ned  would  never  con- 
sent to  act  as  footman,  even  for  an  evening 
— "  No,  not  even  if  Miss  Mab  were  to  ask 
him  ta" 

The  easy  familiar  way  in  which  the  girl 
spoke  her  last  sentence  made  Joyce  turn 
round  and  look  at  her. 

Mrs.  Shenstone,  not  quick  in  detecting 
shades  of  expression,  went  on  calmly  put- 
ting her  questions.  "  Where  was  Ned  now  ? 
What  was  he  doing?  Eamine  so  much 
money,  she  supposed  that  he  cotud  afiford  to 
scorn  the  idea  of  service  f " 

Mab,  coming  into  the  room  at  this  mo- 
ment, stood  an  interested  listener  waiting 
for  the  answer. 

''He  is  at  Woolwich,  ma'am,  working  at 
the  Arsenal  He  gets  a  pound  a  week ;  I 
don't  suppose  he  saves  on  that." 

'*How  long  has  he  been  there)  "asked 
Mab  in  surprise.  "  YHien  he  wrote  to  me 
last,  about  three  months  ago,  he  was  just 
starting  for  Aaierica.  He  said  he  had  an 
offer  of  steady  work  over  there  in  some 
factory  at  New  York." 

"He  altered  his  mind,  miss,  and  took 
other  work  that  offered." 

"  Kathleen,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Shenstone, 


"how  is  it  you've  dropped  your  pretty 
brogue  f  you  talked  just  now  exactly  like  an 
English  girl" 

"  You  should  roll  your  '  rs'  along  for  a 
yard-and-a-half  before  you  let  them  go, 
Kathleen,"  interposed  Joyce. 

"Tell  Ned  to  write  to  me,"  said  Mab, 
"  and  tell  me  what  he  does  with  himself 
on  Sundays." 

Then  Mrs.  Shenstone  took  possession  of 
the  girl 

^<Gome  up  into  my  dressing-room  at 
once,  Kathleen,"  she  said ;  "  I  want  to  try 
on  your  head  a  little  arrangement  in  lace 
and  velvet  I  bought  for  you  coming 
homa" 

"  Mab,"  asked  Joyce,  when  the  two  girls 
found  themselves  t^te-4-t^te  over  the  after- 
noon tea-tray,  "  will  you  mind  telling  me 
why  you  take  such  a  deep  interest  in  Ned 
Donovan,  and  insist  on  keeping  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  him  ? " 

MaVs  fingers  trifled  nervously  with  her 
teaspoon. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  from  pure  sympathy  and 
fellow  feeling,"  she  answered  in^  a  low 
voice.  "I  am  trying  to  save  him  from 
himself." 

Joyce  looked  at  her,  for  the  moment 
puzzled  and  silenced. 

"  You  see,"  Mab  went  on  in  an  apolo- 
getic and  explanatory  voice,  "  most  of  us 
are  dual — haif  good,  half  bad,  and  it  is 
hurd  work  at  times  to  keep  our  bad  half  in 
chains." 

Joyce's  i^eply,  given  with  an  almost  de- 
fiant energy,  was  full  of  a  mystic  meaning 
for  Mab. 

It  was:  "Better  rouse  your  bad  half, 
fight  it  out,  and  be  done  with  it  A  foe 
in  chainB  is  a  living,  not  a  slain  foe." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"That's  me  twenty  years  hence," whis- 
pered Joyce  to  Frank  Ledyard,  regardless 
of  grammar,  intent  only  on  Am;  her 
quick  sense  of  humour  catching  glimpse  of 
and  exaggerating  a  subtle  likeness  which 
existed  between  her  mother  and  herself. 

It  was  the  last  of  Mr&  Shenstone's  re- 
ceptions, which  had  been  continued  widi 
more  or  less  success  throughout  the  season. 

The  above  remark  had  been  drawn 
forth  by  a  question  put  by  the  hostess  to 
a  spinster  lady  in  the  fifties,  and  severely 
marked  with  small-pox,  as  to  why  she 
had  not  adopted  the  Latest  Parisian  fashion 
in  hair-dressing,  "It  threw  the  features 
into  such  bold  relief." 
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Frank  winced  under  the  allasion  to  a 
possible  kinship  between  Joyce's  frank 
speaking  and  her  mother's  a£fectation  of 
inramonsness. 

He  bit  his  lip  to  keep  back  a  reply  which 
must  haye  been  one  of  twa 

Either  ''  a  caricature  is  as  much  like  a 
portrait  as  you  are  like  your  mother." 
^  Or,  "  If  I  thought  even  in  fifty  years' 
time  you  would  grow  into  your  mother's 
counteipart,  I  should  put  a  bullet  through 
my  brain  at  once." 

Mrs.  Shenstone  had  not  succeeded  in 
filling  her  rooms  to  oyeiflowine,  as  she  had 
purposed  when  she  first  started  her  weekly 
gatherings.  So  far,  her  evenings  were  to  be 
pronounced  faQures.  But  she  had  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  collecting  in  that 
small  sprinkling  of  people  who  surrounded 
her  enough  of  eccentricity,  if  not  of  origi- 
nality, to  have  kept  the  comic  joumaJs 
supplied  with  models  for  their  character 
sketches  for  a  whole  year. 

Everyone  in  the  room,  it  was  evident, 
was  someone,  and  did  something,  or  had 
been  someone  and  had  done  something. 
Here,  in  a  comer  near  the  window,  sat  a 
fair,  moderately  young  woman,  dressed  in 
ccerulean  blue,  with  a  silver  crescent  worn 
above  her  left  ear,  and  a  ch&telaine  of 
silver  stars  hanging  from  her  right  side. 
Under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "  Incuba  "  she 
had  published  a  bulky  volume  of  poems 
addressed  to  ''earth's  green  fields  and 
heaven's  radiant  blue."  In  converse  with 
her  sat  an  ancient  demoiselle,  powder- 
puffedy  rouged,  bewigged,  befrilled,  who 
had  once  been  a  prmia  donna,  but  who 
had  been  compelled,  after  a  short  season, 
now  some  forty  years  past,  to  subside  into 
obscurity  on  account  of  the  sudden  failure 
of  her  voice.  She  delighted  to  expatiate 
on  that  one  season,  the  bouquets,  the 
bracelets,  the  eager  eyes  that  used  to 
follow  her  up  the  steps  of  the  orchestra, 
the  distinguished  arms  that  had  assisted 
her  down. 

Seplicas  of  this  type,  with  deviations, 
aboimded  in  the  room.  The  men,  also 
speakine  generally,  were  of  much  the 
same  ca£bre.  The  drama  was  represented 
by  some  half-dozen  inferior  actors ;  politics 
by  about  as  many  youthful  scribblers  for 
the  lower-class  press.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking them.  A  trifle  d6bonnair,  a  trifle 
jaunty  they  were,  and  thoroughly  good- 
natured  everyone,  with  any  amount  of 
"  rattling  good  stories  "  oozing  from  their 
finger-tipa 
Thoroughly  at  home  among  these,  yet 


standing  out  distinctly  from  them,  like  a 
crayfish  among  prawns,  was  the  Caption 
Buckingham  vmom  Mrs.  Shenstone  had 
painted  in  such  glowing  colours  to  Joyce. 
He  stood  half  a  head  taUer  than  most  men 
there,  his  selfassertiveness  and  generally 
lofty  bearing  possibly  giving  him  credit  for 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  what 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with.  Fancy  a 
dark,  handsome,  lawless  bandit,  with  a 
square  jaw,  piercing  eyes,  a  thick  wave  of 
grey  hair  pushed  back  from  his  brow,  com- 
pelled, from  stress  of  circumstances,  to  lay 
aside  his  lawlessness  for  a  time  and  act  the 
gentleman  in  a  lady's  drawing-room.  A 
more  vivid  picture  than  this  of  George 
Ritchie  Buckmgham  could  not  be  given. 

Irish  politics  were  rampant  in  the  room. 
Buckingham's  dee^chested  tones  rang  to 
the  door,  and  outside  it,  where  Frank  was 
having  a  farewell  five  minutes  with  Joyce. 

"  I'm  not  forgettine  the  least  of  Ireland's 
wrongs  when  I  say  let  your  reformation, 
though  sweeping,  be  judicious.  A  high- 
handed thoroughness,  combined  with  a  fine 
judgment,  is  what  is  needed  at  this  crisia" 

**  Which  way  will  you  read  that  wise 
sentence ) "  said  Frank  irritably.  "  Joyce, 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  man  is  one  of  the 
biggest  windbags  that  ever  breathed.  I've 
had  a  little  to  do,  off  and  on,  with  unmask- 
ing scoundrels ;  I  should  amazingly  enjoy 
unmasking  this  one.  I  wonder  how  much 
of  all  that  grand  talk  about  a  *  fine  judg- 
ment '  is  let  off,  like  smoke,  to  hide  the 
fire " 

"Hush  I"  whispered  Joyce,  looking 
nervously  over  her  shoulder  towards  a 
lady  who  at  that  moment  came  out  of  an 
ante-room,  adjusting  her  opera  cloak  as  she 
went  along.  She  was  a  tall,  fair  woman 
of  about  eight-and-twenty,  with  a  great 
deal  of  fluffy  light  hair  disposed  k  I'Ameri- 
caine  over  her  forehead,  a  very  pale  com- 

Elexion,  a  minute  mouth,  and  large,  steely 
lue  eyes. 

"  George  wasn't  willine  to  stir,  so  I  leave 
him  behind.  I'm  overdone  with  gaiety," 
she  said  to  Joyce  as  she  swept  past 

"That  was  Sylvia  Buckmgham,"  said 
Joyce,  after  bowing  a  good-night.     "You 

Eut  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  Tm  sure  bhe 
eard  you." 
"  No  fear  I  Good-bye,  Joyce.  I've  my 
leader  to  write  for  the  'St.  George's 
Gazette.'  I  shall  have  the  imp  round  for 
copy  before  I'm  ready  for  him  Be 
moderate  1  Yes,  of  course  I  shall.  ^  IVe 
got  a  good  start  to  begin  with  to-night : 
'  Reformation  sweeping,  combined  with  a 
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fine    judgment,    etc.    etc.'      Oood-night, 
darling,  good-night." 

In  order  to  help  him  more  qoieklj  up 
that  ladder,  for  whose  top-step  his  feet 
were  tingling,  Frank  had  of  late  taken  to 
writing  articles  for  the  press;  among 
others,  for  the  "St.  George's  Gazette,"  a 
weekly  high-class  Conservative  paper,  of 
"the  candle,  the  bell,  and  the  book" 
order.  It  presented  to  its  readers  on  the 
following  morning,  a  biting  article  on  the 
Irish  question,  in  which  the  fingers  of 
American  agitators,  who  dipped  them  un- 
asked into  this  far  from  savoury  squab 
pie,  were  freely  rapped. 


BEAUTY'S    HANDMAIDS. 

Tradition,  badinage,  and  the  advertise- 
ment columns  of  ladies'  newspapers  have 
enveloped  the  toilet  table  with  an  air  of 
mystery  that  renders  it  almost  an  object 
of  horror  to  the  sterner  sex.  In  their  minds 
it  is  associated  with  pernicious  confections 
and  instruments  of  torture  dear  to  the 
enterprising  hairdresser  and  perfumer,  and 
at  its  shrine,  they  love  to  darkly  hint,  the 
fair  votaries  of  the  tyrant  Fashion  indulge 
for  hours  in  those  curious  arts  which  bring 
about  a  temporary  command  of  more  or 
less  beauty.  The  sesthetic  revival  has, 
among  much  other  good  work,  glorified 
the  rustling,  befrilled  arrangement  of  our 
youth  into  a  thing  of  beauty  at  which  a 
daughter  of  Eve  may  be  pardoned  for 
lingering  awhile. 

The  crackling,  uncomfortable  muslin  has 
been  entirely  swept  away;  the  humble 
deal  table  has  given  place  to  a  cabinet  of 
walnut,  birch,  or  ash,  quaintly  fashioned, 
resplendent  with  tiny  brackets  and  bevelled 
glass,  and  adorned  with  bric-^brac  and 
dainty  trifles.  At  least  it  is  a  pretty  object 
to  gaze  upon ;  as  for  its  contents,  we  shall 
presently  show  that  it  is  no  more  decorated 
with  a  modem  belle's  batterie-de-toilette 
than  was  the  dressing-stool  of  the  Roman 
lady,  or  the  table  at  which  our  remote 
ancestresses  donned  the  veneer  that  too 
often  served  for  ablutionary  as  well  as 
beautifying  purposes. 

A  glance  at  a  "  washing  tally,"  or  laun- 
dress's list,  of  the  Elizabethan  era  reveals 
some  curious  truths  concerning  the  per- 
sonal habits  of  the  great  ladies  of  the 
period,  and^  judging  from  the  correspond- 
ing evidence  of  the  use  of  rouge  and 
face  washes,  the  hare's  foot,  and  "  dear 
bought  liquors,"  as  Stubbs  calls  them,  were 


far  more  in  requisition  than  honest  soap 
and  water. 

Faulty  as  the  women  of  the  present  day 
may  be  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  cosmetics,  curtly  designated  in 
theatrical  parlance  as  "  make-up,"  they  are 
certainly  less  guilty  than  their  predecessors 
of  all  ages — alone  excepting  the  Common- 
wealth period,  when  no  respectable  woman 
would  have  ventured  to  make  herself  an- 
other face  than  Nature  had  given  her.  The 
Eastern  women  of  all  times  have  fireely 
indulged  in  "painting  and  decorating"; 
and  probably  from  the  Egyptians  the 
Jewish  women  learned  the  habit  which, 
being  used  by  Jezebel  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  has  made  her  name  for  ever  pro- 
verbial in  connection  with  the  subject 
Throughout  the  whole  of  sacred  history 
subsequent  to  the  Egyptian  bondage,  the 
custom  is  denounced ;  yet,  so  common  has 
it  been  ever  since  to  all  countries  and  to  all 
ages,  that  it  is  almost  strange  that  it  has 
not  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
evil.  In  Rome,  we  mow,  they  were  always 
adepts  at  the  art ;  but  until  the  fourteenth 
century  there  seems  no  evidence  of  English 
women  using  such  means  to  add  to  their 
attractions. 

When  Shakespeare  began  his  career  as 
a  plajTwright  the  practice  was  common 
enough,  and  thence  onward  to  the  present 
day,  with  the  aforementioned  exception  of 
the  Commonwealth,  it  seems  to  have  been 
always  prevalent  However,  custom,  which 
leads  us  into  many  errors,  justifies  none; 
and,  describing  the  toilet  table  of  a  Roman 
lady,  a  writer  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century  says,  "  It  looked  nearly  like  that  of 
one  of  our  modern  belles,  all  loaded  with 
jewels,  bodkins,  false  hair,  fillets,  ribbands, 
washes,  and  patchboxea" 

In  the  year  1631,  we  find  that  the  cd- 
lection  of  toilet  table  accessories  had  con- 
siderably swollen,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  attiring  of  a  lady  of  fashion  was  no 
light  matter.  From  the  list  it  would  seem 
that  the  tables  must  have  been  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  disorder,  unless  they  were 
of  Brobdingnagian  proportions.  Tiring 
maids,  too,  apparently  had  a  wearisome 
time  of  it  then,  since  one  reads  in  "  Rhodon 
and  Iris,"  that  among  the  ornaments  and 
toilet  articles  were : 

Chains,  coronets,  pendants,  bracelets,  eanings ; 
Pins,  girdles,  spangles,  embroideries  and  rinss ; 
Shadows,  rebatoes,  ribbands,  ruffs,  cuffs,  falls, 
Scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  muffs,  laces,  cauls ; 
Sweet  falls,  veils,  wimples,  glasses,  crisping  pins, 
Pots  of  ointment,  combs,  with  poking  sticks  and 
bodkins. 
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And  that  the  ladies  f ortheimore  had  a 
dhoice  assortment  of  waters  to  make  their 
faces  shine,  confections  to  clarify  their 
skins,  lip  salves  and  scarlet  cloths  for  the 
cheeks,  and  ointments  for  various  purposes 
of  Instrifying  and  beautifying  the  com- 
plexion. Judging  from  the  pictures  of  the 
period  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
end  justified  the  means  much  less  then  than 
now ;  or  is  it  that  the  result  of  increased 
civilisation  has  been  to  teach  us  the  more 
skilful  use  of  such  artifices  1  If  so,  time 
will  in  due  course  go  on  perfecting  AJrt  till 
Nature  herself  is  outrivaUed 

In  detail  the  consideration  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous articles  for  the  toilet  is  not 
uninteresting.  They  su^st  many  strange 
ideas,  and  conjure  up  pictures  of  the  past 
that  even  invest  them  with  a  certain 
historic  and  romantic  air.  In  the  mind's 
eye  a  pageant  of  dames,  ''  dainty,  painted, 
powdered  and  gay,"  passes  at  the  mention 
of  fans,  patchbozes,  and  pomanders,  and 
with  thoughts  of  masks,  ^' scratchbacks," 
lace  "handkercher"  and  powder  puffs, 
come  visions  of  the  lively  Mall  and  leafy 
Spring  Gardens,  with  their  tortuous  shady 
walks,  gay  with  groups  of  noisy,  laughing 
promenaders— civet-scented,  sarcastic,  arti- 
ficial, and  affected. 

Snufifboxes,  too,  were  found  among  the 
perfumes,  paintcloths,  and  washes ;  for  the 
toilet  has  not  always  been  a  weakness 
peculiar  to  the  fair  sex.  Our  beaux  and 
macaronis  have  been  no  less  guilty  in  this 
respect  than  the  ladies  of  the  period,  as 
contemporary  plajrs  and  romances  abun- 
dantly prova  Having  sauntered  about 
the  cofifee  and  chocolate  houses,  dawdled  in 
the  parks,  and  consumed  a  hasty  dinner 
washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of  wine, 
genUemen  then  sat  themselves  down  at  their 
toilet  tables  and  commenced  the  serious 
business  of  the  day  with  a  formidable  array 
of  wadies,  paints,  tooth  powders,  and  lip 
salves,  which  in  due  course  gave  place  to 
the  hi^-dressing  arrangements  that  occu- 

Eied  another  hour.  Then,  gummed,  glazed, 
ewigged  and  bedizened,  they  practised 
gestures  before  the  glass;  selected  from 
among  the  heterogeneous  collection  on  the 
toilet  the  indispensable  snuffbox,  a  pocket 
mirror  made,  by-die-w*ay,  of  highly  polished 
steel,  a  dainty  handkerchief  and  a  scent- 
ball  ;  and  sallied  forth  to  flatter,  and  gos- 
rip,  and  intrigue  with  the  ladies  in  the 
parks. 

Bouge,  which  by  reason  of  its  antiquity, 
daims  precedence  of  discussion,  has  figured 
on  toilet-tables  of  different  centuries  in 


many  different  guises.  Bed  leather, 
Spanish  paper,,  scarlet  cloths,  and  ''  other 
cosmetical  rubricks/'  as  Bulwer  puts  it, 
have  served  in  turn  till  the  "rouge  de 
ih^&tre''  of  the  present  day  has  been 
reached.  All  these  appear  to  have  had  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  skin ;  and  in  a 
''Spectator"  of  the  year  1711  a  man 
grumbles  that  his  wife's  face  '*  has  become 
so  tarnished  with  the  practice,  that  when 
she  first  wakes  in  the  morning  she  scarce 
seems  young  enough  to  be  the  mother  of 
her  whom  I  carried  to  bed  the  night 
before."  The  modem  preparation  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  innocuous  when 
properly  prepared.  The  colour  is  obtained 
through  a  long  and  elaborate  process,  by 
precipitating  it  from  the  sail-flower  by 
moans  of  citric  acid  or  lemon  juice  on  to 
prepared  cotton.  Liquid  rouge  is  the 
liquor  left  from  the  manufocture  of 
carmine. 

White  has  always  been  as  much  in  de- 
mand as  colour.  Evelyn  and  Pepys  both 
exclaim  against  its  immoderate  use.  Horace 
Walpole  declares  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  used  the  cheapest  white  paint  ob- 
tainable, and  further  adds  that  she  left  it  on 
so  long  that  it  had  actually  to  be  scraped  off ; 
whilst  Elizabeth,  to  ''  hark  back "  an  in- 
stant, Ninon  de  TEnclos,  the  Pompadour, 
and  Nell  Gwynne,  were  literally  encased 
in  hardened  compounds  of  this  order. 
The  celebrated  portridts,  by  Boucher  and 
Lancret,  of  the  beautiful  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, are  obviously  intended  to  show 
the  white  and  rouge  upon  the  cheeks; 
their  use  being  considered  so  essential  to  a 
person  of  fashion  that  no  lady  attending 
the  Court  was  said  to  be  "  en  habit  decent " 
unless  rouged,  and  whitened,  and  dyed; 
for  the  little  "^tuis"  of  mother-of-pearl 
and  Yemis-Martin,  now  so  prized  in  col- 
lections, contained,  besides  the  rouge,  the 
three  other  colours  necessary  to  the  regu- 
lation "make-up."  These  were  white  for 
the  "  teint,"  black  for  the  eyes,  and  blue 
for  the  veins.  Overnight,  ladies — and,  for 
that  matter,  men  too— were  in  the  habit  of 
donning  a  waxen  mask,  dressed  with  some 
oleaginous  preparation,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  render  the  skin  soft,  and  at  any 
rate  served  as  the  necessary  foundation  for 
the  mixtures  subsequently  laid  on,  just  as 
cold  cream  is  now  used  by  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession. 

Dyes  for  the  hair  have  varied  from  time 
to  time,  like  the  colour  of  gowns,  but  their 
use  in  some  form  has  never  been  abandoned 
at  any  period ;  and  the  red  hair,  now  so 
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much  in  vogue,  brings  round  the  wheel 
of  f&sUon  to  the  periods  of  Titian  and 
Tintoretto,  when  Venetian  ladies  all 
bleached  their  raven  locks  and  subse- 
quently dyed  them  with  some  preparation 
of  lead  to  the  peculiar  hue  seen  in  the 
paintings  of  that  epoch.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, we  find  blonde  again  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  of  recent  years  it  has  been 
altogether  the  favourite  shade  for  hair. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  aside  from  the  col- 
lection of  gums  and  oils  with  which  these 
folks  besmeared  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  more  harmless  trifles  that 
littered  up  their  tables ;  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  common  pin  was  once 
a  comparatively  expensive  article  on 
a  toilet.  Some  time  previous  to  1543 — 
when  a  statute  was  passed,  entitled  *'An 
Acte  for  the  True  Making  of  Pynnes," 
which  were  not  to  exceed  the  price  of  six 
and  eightpence  a  thousand — the  poor  used 
wooden  skewers ;  the  rich,  boxwood,  bone, 
and  silver  pins,  all  big  and  clumsy,  of 
course,  but  more  easily  caught,  amid  the 
wild  disorder  of  the  dressing-table,  than  in 
their  present  improved  form.  Pins,  on 
their  first  introduction,  were  favourite 
presents  to  ladies,  and  money  given  for 
their  purchase  was  naturally  called  "  pin- 
money  ; "  hence  the  expression  now  applied 
to  a  lady's  dress  allowance. 

It  was  about  the  Elizabethan  period  that 
patches  were  first  adopted  in  modem  times, 
though  the  fashion  was  common  enough  with 
£oman  dames.  In  the  earlier  days  patches 
were  worn  only  by  fops,  and  were  generally 
in  the  form  of  stars,  crescents,  and  lozenees. 
The  coach-and-horses  patch  was  anouier 
especial  favourite;  but  various  other  de- 
signs were  indulged  in,  sometimes  of  such 
huge  proportions  that,  even  so  late  as 
1754,  a  writer  in  "The  World"  saysr 
"  Though  I  have  seen,  with  patience,  the 
cap  diminishing  to  the  size  of  a  patch,  I 
have  not  with  the  same  unconcern  observed 
the  patch  enlarging  itself  to  the  size  of  a 
cap."  The  earnest  mention  of  their  usage 
by  English  women  is  in  1653,  when  the 
author  of  "The  Artificial  Changeling" 
writes :  "  Our  ladies  have  lately  entertained 
a  vain  custom  of  spotting  their  faces  out  of 
an  afiectation  of  a  mole,  to  set  off  their 
beauty,  such  as  Venus  had ;  and  it  is  well 
it  one  black  patch  will  serve  to  make  their 
faces  remarkable,  for  some  fill  their  visages 
full  of  them,  varied  unto  all  manner  of 


Mr.  Pepys  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
consulted  by  Mistress  Pepys  as  to  the  pro- 


priety of  her  donning  a  patch;  but  his  con- 
sent and  approval  were  subsequently  ob- 
tained, as  he  records  the  fact  later  on  that 
his  wife,  adorned  with  two  or  three  patches, 
looked  much  handsomer  than  the  Princess 
Henrietta.  Patches,  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  mention,  were  largely  used  by 
political  dames,  who  declared  themselTes 
Whigs  or  Tories  by  patching  on  the  right  or 
left  cheeks  respectively,  whilst  the  non- 
political  adopted  the  expedient  of  decorat- 
ing both  sides  of  their  faces. 

The  "Spectator"  says  that  a  lady  of 
fashion  stipulated  at  die  signing  of  the 
marriage  articles  that  she  should  be  at 
liberty  to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleased, 
whatever  might  be  her  husband's  opinions. 

Always  in  close  proximity  to  the  damty 
box,  wherein  these  strange  adornments 
were  carried,  was  the  uneuphonious,  but 
doubtless  useful,  "  scratchback,"  which  the 
fair  and  stately  dames  really  applied  to  the 
purpose  indicated  by  its  name.  These  usefol 
little  instruments  figured  on  every  toilet 
table  as  indispensable  articles,  and  were 
carried  to  the  park  and  play  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  the  coquettish  fan.  They  were 
made  as  ornamental  as  the  wearer's  means 
would  allow,  the  ordinary  kind  being  of 
ivory,  carved  in  the  semblance  of  a  hand, 
with  sharp  finger-nails ;  but  simpler  and 
cheaper  ones  were  formed  of  horn,  whilst 
more  costly  ones  were  of  tortoiseshell, 
mother-of-pearl,  or  ivory  and  silver,  chased 
or  jewelled,  as  the  case  might  ba 

Of  far  more  romantic  associations  was 
the  pomander,  or  pouncet  box,  a  trifle 
common  to  both  sexes,  though  in  plays  and 
pictures  most  frequently  given  to  the 
sterner  sex.  These  were  doubtless  origi- 
nally intended  merely  as  disintectants,  and 
were  certainly  used  for  that  purpose  by 
the  doctors,  who  are  always  represented 
with  their  ball-topped  sticks  under  the  nose, 
in  an  attitude  of  apparent  profundity ;  bat, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  meant  precaution, 
not  knowledge.  The  canes  carried  by  the 
doctors  were  always  struck  upon  the  floor 
prior  to  entering  a  sick  room,  in  order  to 
shake  up  and  revive  the  odorous  contents. 
Pomanders  were  carried  by  men  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  like  the  "  certain 
lord  "  described  by  Hotspur,  who  was 

.  .  .  perfam^  like  a  milliner, 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  poimcet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again. 

Ladies  suspended  them  from  their  girdles 
with  the  other  appendages  tiiat  formed 
their  battery  of  coquetry. 
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Like  the  <«  scratchbacks/'  the  scent-balla 
were  often  of  costly  material,  being  some- 
times a  nutmeg  set  in  silver  and  decorated 
with  stones,  and  sometimes  a  golden  or 
sQyer  box  containing  mask,  civet,  amber- 
gris, and  spices,  the  odour  of  which  ema- 
nated from  perforations  in  the  metal, 
whence  originated  the  vinaigrette  of  our 
own  daya  Various  compounds  were  used 
in  these  pomanders,  and  when  oratages 
were  introduced  into  England,  they  were 
largely  used  for  the  purpose,  with  the 
inside  removed  and  the  skin  filled  with 
doves  and  other  spices.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
is  described  as  entering  a  crowded  assembly 
*«  holding  in  his  hand  a  very  fair  orange, 
whereof  the  meat  or  substance  withhi  was 
taken  out  and  fiUed  up  again  with  the  part 
of  a  sponge  whereon  was  vinegar  and  other 
confections  against  the  pestilent  airs,  the 
which  he  most  commonly  smelt  unto,  pass- 
ing among  the  press."  The  case  so  fre- 
quently simulated  an  orange  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  painted  represen- 
tations of  these  iffticles  in  the  hands  of 
celebrated  persons,  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  real  fruit  had  been  used,  and  it 
consequently  became  fashionable  to  intro- 
duce a  fine  Seville  or  St.  Michael  into 
family  portraits,  a  custom  satirised  by 
Goldsmith  in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  prede- 
cessors of  all  ages  very  firmly  and 
substontially  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
multitudinous  articles  now  employed  on  our 
modem  toilet  tables;  but  civilisation,  which 
is  generally  accredited  with  most  vices  and 
failings,  is  not  alone  responsible  for  tiie 
artifices  that  adorn  or  disfigure  the  '*  human 
form  divine."  There  is  as  much  coquetry 
among  savages  as  among  the  civilised  races 
who  paint  and  dye,  and  many  are  the 
forms  thereof.  The  Abyssinian  dandy 
frizzes  his  hair  and  places  a  fresh  pat  of 
butter  on  his  head  before  sallying  forth  to 
court  the  dusky  beauties  of  his  acquain- 
tance. The  Orientals  consider  red-stained 
nails  to  be  peculiarly  fascinating;  whilst 
other  nations  resort  to  the  painf lu  nrocess 
of  tattooing  in  order  to  secure  the  distinc- 
tion which  Fashion  in  all  parts  of  the 
universe  confers  upon  her  followers.  Hap- 
pily for  her  cosmopolitan  votaries  her 
requirements  are  not  always  so  exacting ; 
*'  il  faut  soufinr  pour  6tre  belle  "  is  not  ever 
the  case,  though  whether  the  torture  of 
permanent  tattooing  is  not,  after  all,  less 
terrible  than  the  daily  process  of  hair 
frizzing,  painting,  and  bsdizenment,  is 
left  to   readers   to  decide.    Perhaps  the 


truth  of  t^e  old  proverb  applies  alike  to 
savagery  and  civilisation  that  <*  Pride 
knows  no  pain." 


THE  NEW  HEBEIDES. 

Scarcely  a  twelvemonth  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Anglo-Oerman  agreement  for 
the  regulation  of  international  interests 
among  the  Pacific  Islands  afforded  us  an 
opportunity  of  writing  something  about 
Samoa,*  public  attention  has  become  for- 
cibly drawn  to  the  New  Hebrides.  These 
islands  were,  by  the  agreement  just  referred 
to,  declared  open  for  communication,  and 
both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  engaged 
to  respect  their  independence.  Another 
agreement  to  the  same  effect  was  idready 
in  existence  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  bound  both  countries  not  to 
annex  the  islands  or  interfere  in  their 
govenmient  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  contracting  party.  This  agreement 
with  France  was  first  made  in  1878,  and 
was  confirmed  and  renewed  in  1883,  and 
it  was  the  reported  violation  of  it  by 
France  in  sending  an  armed  force  to  the 
isknds,  and  hoistmg  the  flag  of  the  Eepublic 
on  one  of  them,  which  suddeidy  recalled 
thefr  existence  to  the  mind  of  the 
British  public.  The  interchange  of  official 
communications  and  the  political  aspects 
generally  do  not  concern  us  here,  but  we 
will  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  one 
of  the  least  known  comers  of  the  not  over 
familiar  regions  of  the  South  Pacific. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said,  and  that 
is,  that  however  novel  the  subject  of  the 
New  Hebrides  may  appear  to  average 
English  readers,  it  is  far  from  a  novel  or  a 
pleasing  one  to  our  relatives,  the  colonists 
of  Australia.  These  have  for  years  past 
been  living  in  dread  lest  the  New  Hebrides 
should  be  appropriated  by  France,  and 
they  have  again  and  again  urged  on  our  own 
Groveniment  to  "  annex ''  them,  not  out  of 
sheer  land-hunger,  but  in  order  to  prevent 
the  French  from  getting  them.  This  sounds 
like  a  dog-in-the-manger  proposition ;  but  it 
is  not  so,  because  the  Australians  have  suf- 
fered materially  and  bitterly  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  French  convict  station  at  New 
Caledonia,  and  it  is  supposed  that  France 
can  have  no  other  object  in  acquiring  the 
New  Hebrides,  but  that  of  founding 
another  convict  station  there  also.  The 
supposition  may  be  gratuitous,  and  as  a 
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matter  of  fact  the  most  important  trade 
organisation  —  which  is  not  saying  very 
much — in  the  New  Hebrides  is  that  of  a 
French  concern — "  La  Compagnie  N6o- 
Cal^donienne  des  Nouvelles-Hebrides  " — 
which  has  a  number  of  establishments, 
coltiyates  sereral  plantations,  and  professes 
to  own  some  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand hectares  of  land  in  the  group.  Still 
the  Australian  apprehensions  are  natural 
and  reasonable. 

New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
which  lie  between  the  coasts  of  New  South 
Wales  and  of  Queensland  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
France  since  1866.  The  island  called  New 
Caledonia  is  the  largest  island  in  the  South 
Pacific,  but  not  the  most  fertile.  A  range 
of  mountains  traverses  its  entire  lenffth  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  leaves 
but  a  narrow  margin  of  good  land  on  each 
side,  the  breadth  of  the  iiuand  ranging  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles.  If,  however,  never 
likely  to  be  rich  in  products  of  the  soil. 
New  Caledonia  is  pecuUarly  rich  in  the 
treasures  of  the  rock.  It  is  essentially  a 
mineral  country,  and  yet,  although  one  of 
its  headlands  is  called  Mont  d'Or,  we  are 
not  aware  that  gold  has  ever  been  found. 
There  are  indications  of  iron,  however, 
and  the  nickel  mines  are  very  valuabla 
Although  in  the  possession  of  France,  the 
trade  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  or  Australian  colonists,  and  a  toler- 
ably large  and  lucrative  trade  it  is.  Even 
the  mails  are  carried  by  an  English  com- 
pany, yet  the  whole  administration  of  the 
island  and  the  mode  of  life  of  white  resi- 
dents is  French.  Noumea,  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  is  a  hot,  dusty,  treeless,  dreary 
place,  and  has  been  called  twin-sister  to 
Port  Said.  Just  witiiin  the  harbour  is  a 
small  island  called  Nou,  on  which  are  the 
principal  prisons,  barracks,  and  convict 
workshops.  The  prisoners  number  some 
eight  thousand  of  the  very  worst  class  of 
scoundrelism,  and  there  are  besides  some 
two  thousand  <<  liber^,"  or  ticket-oMeave 
men,  who  are  permitted  to  form  settle- 
ments among  themselves  and  to  own  land. 
There  are  only  a  few  hundreds  of  free 
settlers  on  the  island,  but  the  attrac- 
tions are  few  to  a  people  like  the  French. 
The  country  resembles  more  the  Australian 
continent  than  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but 
the  aborigines  had  some  reputation  for 
bravery.  The  Loyalty  islanders  especially 
used  to  be  in  high  request  as  Seamen  on 
any  particularly  risky  or  adventurous 
voyage,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 


that  cannibalism  was  practised  by  them 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
The  natives  in  New  Caledonia  are  esti- 
mated to  number  still  some  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand,  but  they  are  rapidly  de- 
creasing, and  since  the  terrible  rising  of 
1878,  when  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
white  people  were  killed  by  them,  they 
have  been  driven  back  into  the  mountain 
districts. 

New  Caledonia,  then,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  penal  settlement  of  France, 
and  it  has  absorbed  as  many  criminals  as 
the  Frendi  Government  dare  send  But 
away  some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
east, there  lies  a  fiur  range  of  islands,  which 
are  not  only  beautiful  and  fertile  in  tiiem- 
selves,  but  which  seem  to  present  quite  a 
succession  of  comfortably  isolated  resi- 
dences for  those  who  have  to  leave  France 
at  ihe  expense  of  their  country  and  for 
their  country's  good. 

The  New  Hebrides  Archipelago  com- 
prises some  twenty  islands,  large  and  small, 
the  largest  being  Espiritu  Santo,  which 
measures  about  seventy  miles  in  length  by 
about  thirty  in  breadth.  The  aborigines  oi 
the  group  have  all  come  from  the  same 
Papuan  stock ;  yet  not  only  do  they  differ 
very  much  in  physical  aspect,  but  tribes 
are  absolutely  foreigners  to  other  tribes. 
Not  only  has  each  iwmd  its  own  language, 
but  so  also  has  each  tribe ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
recorded  that  on  one  of  the  ielands  alone 
there  are  six  native  towns  in  which  six 
distinct  languages  are  spoken.  These  lan- 
guages, no  doubt,  have  idl  a  certain  affinity, 
yet  they  are  marked  by  differences  some- 
what broader  than  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  dialects.  This  confusion  of 
tongues  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
eharacteristies  of  the  New  Hebrides,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  ^eatest  difficulties  with 
which  Christianising  and  civilising  in- 
fluences have  to  contend. 

These  influences  have  so  far  made  great- 
est progress  in  Aneitemn,  the  most  southerly 
of  the  group.  In  this  island  missions  have 
been  long  established,  and  the  natives  are 
now  all  accounted  Christians,  and  probably 
are  as  genuine  Christians  as  the  exemplary 
Fijians.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
two  races  of  islanders  in  the  Pacific 
once  so  notorious  for  cannibalism  should 
so  readily  have  taken  to  prayer-meet- 
ings and  hymns.  In  Fiji,  as  we  know, 
cannibalism  has  not  been  practised  since 
the  British  annexation ;  and  in  Aneiteum  it 
has  not  been  heard  of  for  five^ind-twenty 
years,  although   still   practised  in  other 
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parts  of  the  New  Hebrides.  And  if  Anei- 
tenm  has  been  rapidly  converted,  it  has 
been  exceptionali  for  the  rest  of  the  group 
has  proY^  as  intractable  as  the  most 
savage  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  which 
is  saying  a  ^reat  deal  It  was  on  one  of 
the  smiuler  islands,  Erromango,  that  the 
missionary  Williams  was  murdered  some 
thirty  years  ago. 

Melanesia  has  generally  been  written  of 
as  if  it  contained  onl]^  the  lowest  t^pes  of 
humanity;  but  this  is  a  ^at  mistake. 
That  portion  of  Oceania  which  is  properly 
called  Melanesia — although  the  term  is 
Implied  with  much  looseness — ^is,  as  defined 
by  Behm  and  Wagner,  the  long  stretch  of 
the  Western  Pac^c  which  extends  from 
the  north-east  of  New  Guinea  to  about  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  thus  includes  Fiji, 
the  people  of  which,  if  not  industrious,  are 
certdnly  intelligent,  and  are  now  Chris- 
tians ;  the  Solomon  Islands,  which  are  re- 
markable for  excellence  in  marine  archi- 
tecture and  for  wood-carving ;  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  as  well  as  other  croups.  Now 
the  New  Hebrideans,  as  a  whole,  although 
not  among  the  best,  are  certainly  not  among 
the  worst  of  savage  races.  They  have 
virtues  of  their  own,  and  one  of  these 
virtues  is  a  capacity  for  work,  as  the 
nlanters  of  Fiji,  Samoa,  and  Queensland 
long  ago  discovered.  In  fact  the  New 
Hebridean  Archipeli^  was  one  of  the 
favourite  hunting-grounds  of  the  old 
"  black-birders,"  and  the  more  recent,  but 
not  much  more  reputable,  legalised^'fiabour- 
vessels."  It  has  also  been  the  chosen 
ground  of  a  much  much  higher  and  nobler 
enterprise — ^that  of  the  Melanesian  Church 
Missionary  Society,  which  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Selwyn  some  th!rty-five  years  ago, 
and  which  has  pursued  an  educational 
method  with  mu<m  success.  The  method 
was — and  we  believe  still  is — ^to  send  a 
vessel  to  make  periodical  voyages  among 
the  islands,  with  the  nurpose  of  taking  on 
board  as  many  of  the  young  natives  as 
could  be  induced  to  go.  These  were  then 
ecmveyed  to  the  head-quarters  on  Norfolk 
Island,  where  they  were  educated  in  secular 
as  well  as  religious  matters,  and  then  sent 
back  to  their  home&  The  influence  thus 
brou^t  to  bear  upon  the  native  tribes  was 
considerable^  and  one  of  its  effects  was  that 
missionaries  were  gradually  enabled  to 
settle  and  establish  sdiools,  etc.,  in  different 
parts  of  the  group  itself,  where  previously 
tb^  dared  not  set  foot  But  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  cruises  of  the  missionary 
vessels  and  the  cruises  of  the  labour- vessels 


were  frequently  confused  in  the  minds  of 
the  savages,  and  the  good  men  had  occa- 
sionally to  expiate  the  wrongs  committed 
by  bad  men.  The  curse  of  the  Pacific  has 
been  the  *'  mean  white,''  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  feari  nl  barrier  agamst 
the  spread  of  civilisation  which  has  been 
created  by  the  iniquitous  *'  black-birders," 

With^  regard  to  the  Christianised  island 
of  Aneiteum,  er  Anateum,  however,  the 
reader  must  not  form  too  bright  a  picture. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  W.  Anderson, 
the  author  of  an  interesting  record  of 
travels  in  Fiji  and  New  Caledonia,  visited 
this  island,  and  he  was  distinctly  disap* 
pointed  with  the  appearance  of  things. 
"The  people  and  their  houses,"  he  says, 
«  alike  looked  small  and  dirty.  The  houses 
were  inferior  to  Fiji  houses,  having  the  roof 
often  slanting  down  to  the  ground,  with 
one  side  open,  and  a  platform  of  small 
branches  as  the  sole  piece  of  furniture. 
The  interiors  were  characterised  by  small- 
ness,  stuffiness,  smokiness,  and  general  un- 
cleanliness.  The  men  wore  almost  no 
clothing,  and  the  women  very  little  more, 
except  on  Sundays,  when  **  we  observed  a 
few  decked  out  in  their  best  finery  on  their 
way  home  from  afternoon  churcL  They 
were  dressed  in  very  spacious  and  ill-fitting 
straw  hats,  and  wore  large,  bulging-out 
garments  of  the  petticoat  oider,  no  doubt  a 
recently  introduced  garb."  Mr.  Anderson 
thought  them  "a  stupid  lot,"  and  more  in 
a  condition  for  the  services  of  sanitary 
inspectors  than  of  missionaries.  But  Mr. 
Anderson,  it  may  be  parenthetically  re- 
marked, has  throughout  his  volume  many 
digs  at  the  missionaries. 

Mr.  Walter  Coote,  who  visited  a  number 
of  the  islands  in  the  company  of  Bishcp 
Sel?Fyn,  gives  one  a  brighter  view  of  their 
condition  He  first  went  to  Yat^  or  Sand- 
wich Island,  in  which  is  the  harbour  of 
Havannah,  a  favourite  place  of  call  for 
men-of-war  and  trading  vessels.  This  is  a 
fine  natural  harbour,  formed  by  an  island 
lying  across  a  bay  or  bight  It  is  about 
six  miles  deep,  although  narrow,  and  at  the 
upper  end  is  capital  anchorage.  At  this 
place  there  is  a  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission  which,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Coote's 
visits  was  not  making  very  much  progress. 
We  are  not  greatly  surprised  to  hear  this 
when  we  are  told  that  the  missionary  then 
in  charge  had  been  eight  years  in  the  place 
and  hM.  never  had  the  curiosity  or  enter- 
prise to  penetrate  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  into  the  interior  of  the  island.  Th  e 
native  village,  however,  is,  contrary  to  Mr. 
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Anderson's  description  of  Aneiteum  vil- 
lages, described  as  clean  and  pretty,  and 
"in  front  of  the  missionary's  house  was  a 
pleasant  garden  sloping  down  to  the  white 
coral-sand  beach,  where  the  tiny  waves 
were  tumbling  musically." 

The  Island  of  Yat^  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  group,  for  more 
attempts  at  settlement  by  Europeans  have 
been  made  there  than  on  the  odier  islands. 
French,  Australians,  and  Germans  have  in 
turn  made  experiments  but,  after  clear- 
ing ground  and  landing  sheep,  have 
in  turn  abandoned  the  place.  The  un- 
certainty of  tenure  and  the  character  of 
the  natives,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  con- 
venient markets  for  produce,  will  no  doubt 
account  for  the  failure  of  previous  efforts 
at  settlement;  but  probably  in  Yat^,  as 
well  as  in  several  others  of  the  islands, 
there  is  a  field  for  European  enterprise,  if 
the  New  Hebrides  were  under  some  defined 
and  orderly  administration. 

The  harbour  in  Yat6  has  a  fine  back- 
ground of  hills  which,  like  the  rest  of  the 
islands,  are  volcanic,  although  here  inactive. 
On  the  Island  of  Ambrym,  however,  there 
is  a  large  volcano,  which  is  believed  to  rival 
in  size  that  of  EUauea.  in  Hawaii ;  but  no 
white  man  has  ever  made  the  ascent,  and 
the  natives  dread  it   • 

Another  island  described  by  Mr.  Goote 
is  Aragh,  or  Pentecost,  a  long,  narrow 
island  running  due  north  and  south,  having 
on  the  north  one  good  little  bay.  The 
hills  in  this  island  rise  to  a  height  of  two 
thousand  feet,  and  are  clothed  to  the  sum- 
mit with  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
villages  are  scattered  along  the  shore ;  and 
the  natives  have  not  a  good  name,  for 
more  than  one  instance  of  attacks  and 
murders  of  boat's  crews  are  credited  to 
them.  StiU,  they  are  not  indisposed  to 
trade,  when  their  suspicions  of  visitors  are 
allayed ;  and  they  have  plenty  of  yams,  and 
maize,  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
ofiPer.  The  scenery  of  Aragh  is  described 
as  magnificent,  and  the  youths  of  the 
island  are  taught,  like  the  Spartans,  from 
infancy,  to  draw  the  bow.  Whether  the 
other  part  of  the  Spartan  education — to 
speak  the  truth — ^is  also  taught  is  more 
than  doubtful. 

Another  interesting  island  is  Maewo, 
which  is  called  in  some  of  the  maps 
Aurora.  This  is  a  favourite  place  for 
watering,  as  there  is  a  beautifcd  stream 
forming  a  double  waterfall  quite  near  the 
shore.     • 

The  villages  here  are  located  away  from 


the  coast,  on  the  high  table-land  in 
the  centre,  and  the  natives  are  compara- 
tively friendly.  Of  Maewo  Mr.  Goote  says, 
there  is  no  island  in  the  Pacific  to  sur- 
pass it  for  natural  beauty.  He  calls  it 
"an  earthly  Paradise,"  and  is  unable  to 
find  words  to  express  the  loveliness  of  the 
scenery. 

"The  steep  hillside  up  which  we 
climbed  was  covered  with  a  beautiful 
convolvulus-like  creeper,  between  which 
and  the  black  fern  and  moss-sprinkled 
rocks  we  made  our  way.  Now  and  then 
at  a  turn  in  the  zigzag  path  there  would 
be  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  creepers, 
through  which,  while  resting  a  moment  or 
two,  we  could  gaze  out  upon  a  beautiful 
scene  of  blue  sea  and  distant  isles.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  delight  of  leaning 
back  against  the  moss-covered  rock  in  the 
deep,  cool  shade,  and  looking  across  the 
path  at  these  lovely  pictures  with  their 
fiower-frames.  .  .  .  The  path  was  literally 
a  gallery  cut  in  the  rock  face,  as  are  the 
passages  of  Gibraltar,  but  the  defence 
afforded  was  not  that  of  live  rock  against 
an  enemy's  cannon  balls,  but  of  thick  walla 
of  bright  green  foliage  against  a  burning 
sun." 

On  the  level  ground  above  was  found 
a  banyan-tree — ^which  was  roughly  calcu- 
lated to  cover  two  acres. 

A  Maewo  village,  too,  is  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  native  settlements  elsewhere 
in  the  group,  being  located  in  a  wide 
clearing,  clean,  and  so  orderly,  that  not 
even  a  cocoa-nut  shell  was  found  lying 
out  of  place.  About  a  dozen  houses  con- 
stitute a  village,  and  many  of  them  were 
fenced  with  white  cane,  and  all  of  them 
had  flowering  plants  or  shrubs  growing 
near  the  door.  Some  of  these  flowering 
shrubs  must  be  magnificent — one  with 
great  scarlet  flowers ;  another  with  cream- 
coloured  honeysuckle  blossom;  another 
with  bright  yellow  bells,  amid  a  varie- 
gated foliage  of  crimson,  brown,  and 
gold. 

The  houses  of  Maewo  are  small,  have 
no  walls,  and  are  more  like  large  hen- 
coops than  anything  else.  A  low  door- 
way leads  into  the  single  room,  the  floor 
of  which  is  covered  with  rough  mats — 
all  very  clean  and  neat  The  natives, 
however,  are  far  from  good-looking,  and 
the  clothing  is  restricted  to  a  banana  leaf 
stuck  into  a  string  and  tied  round  the 
waist.  This  is  for  the  men.  The  women 
wear  nothing  because  of  innate  bashful- 
ness ;  they  say  they  are  ashamed  to  wear 
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iny  clothing    becaase  it  makes   them  so 
coDspicnoQs  I 

There  is  a  curious  system  of  club-life, 
called  here  "gamal,"  which  preyails  largely 
in  the  West  Pacific,  although  varying  in 
detail  The  boys  of  a  village  are  sent^  as 
they  grow  oat  of  childhood,  to  a  common- 
house — the  village  "gamaL''  This  is  gene- 
rally in  some  central  position,  and  tiiere 
they  must  eat  and  sleep.  They  'pay 
a  small  fee  on  entering,  and  taking  their 
places  at  the  lower  end,  they  work  their 
way  upwards,  paying  a  fresh  fee  as  each 
successive  step  is  gained.  The  money  in 
Maewo  consists  of  mats  which  are  dried 
in  the  smoke  of  a  slow  fire  so  as  to  become 
encrusted  with  a  shining  black.  An  old 
mat  in  good  condition  is  considered  equal 
in  value  to  a  large  boar  with  finely-curved 
tusks. 

The  custom  of  burying  alive  was  uni- 
versal in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  even  now 
is  frequently  practised  in  parts.  Even  in 
Maewo  Bishop  Selwyn  was  aware  of  in- 
stances. For  burial-places  in  Maewo  they 
build  a  little  wall  of  stones  round  the 
grave,  and  plant  the  enclosure  with  flower- 
ing shrubs.  These  flower-encircled  graves 
are  scattered  about  the  plain  on  which 
the  villages  are  built,  and  have  a  peculiarly 
picturesque  effect 

The  people  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
tfieir  yam  plantations  and  taro  fields. 
"Taro  is  grown,  like  rice,  under  a  few 
inches  of  water,  and  the  irrigation  works 
in  connection  with  these  little  patches  were 
very  elaborate,  resembling  those  of  the 
paddy  fields  of  China." 

Near  Maewo  is  the  Island  of  Opa,  some- 
times called  Leper's  Island,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  magnificently  mountainous,  the 
hills  rising  to  four  thousand  feet,  with  an 
outline  resembling  that  of  a  whale's  back. 
The  natives  of  Opa  are  better-looking  than 
those  of  Maewo.  The  women  are  very 
elaborately  tattooed  and  wear  their  hair 
cut  short,  while  the  men  have  theirs  in 
well-oiled  ringlets.  Here  the  women  wear 
a  short  skirt,  and  the  men  a  mat  tucked 
round  the  waist.  The  natives  of  Opa  have 
not  a  good  reputation ;  but  no  doubt  they 
have  mul  sad  provocation  for  the  massacres 
of  white  "  tnulers,"  with  which  they  have 
been  charged.  The  **  black-birder's  "  hand 
was  a^Eunst  every  man,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  Pacific  Islanders  came  to 
regard  a  white  skin  and  a  black  heart  as 
inseparable.  An  Opa  village  is  neither  so 
dean  nor  so  picturesque  as  a  Maewo  village. 
The  natives    of    Opa  use  the  bow  and 


poisoned  arrows ;  but  they  also  have  a  few 
European  guns,  and  know  how  to  use  them. 
Tanna,  we  most  southerly  of  the  group, 
except  Aneiteum,  is  nearly  circular,  stretch- 
ing, from  east  to  west,  about  forty,  and 
from  north  to  south,  about  thirty-five  miles. 
In  the  centre  is  a  high  mountain,  richly 
wooded,  and  the  island  throughout  has  a 
pleasantly  diversified  surface.  Tanna  is 
also  distinguished  by  a  volcano,  which  Dr. 
Turner  says  produces  an  eruption  still  every 
five,  seven,  or  ten  minutes,  just  as  it  did 
when  Captain  Cook  first  saw  it  in  1774. 
These  regular  eruptions  are  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  steady  inflow  of  water  from 
an  inland  lake  through  a  crevice  on  the 
west  side  of  the  volcano,  and  they  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  lighthouse.  Dr.  Turner 
estimated  the  population  of  this  island  at 
ten  or  twelve  thousand,  the  people  being 
of  middle  stature  and  of  the  colour  of 
an  old  copper  coia  They  have  more  of 
the  negro  cast  of  countenance  than  Papuan 
tribes  usually  have,  but  there  are  good- 
looking  men  and  women  among  them. 
They  paint  their  faces  with  red  earth, 
which  they  ^et  from  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Aneiteum  and  Erromango.  They 
frizzle  their  hair,  and  the  men  especially 
carry  hair-dressing  into  a  fine  art  Dr. 
Turner  bsljs  he  counted  no  fewer  than 
seven  hundred  separate  curls  on  the  head 
of  one  young  exquisite  1  A  similar  prac- 
tice prevails  on  the  other  islands  of  Anei- 
teum, Nina,  and  Futuna,  and  Dr.  Living- 
stone has  noted  a  somewhat  similar  practice 
of  twisting  the  hair  into  innumerable  small 
spiral  curlF,  among  the  Banyai  of  Central 
Africa.  The  people  of  Tanna  are  fond  of 
ornaments,  but  not  of  very  much  clothing. 
They  do  not  tattoo,  but  they  wear  fearful 
and  wonderful  tortoiseshell  arrangements 
in  their  ears.  They  seem  to  live  in  a 
chronic  state  of  war,  or  they  did  when  Dr. 
Turner  was  there,  for  they  were  fighting 
among  themselves  during  five  out  of  the 
seven  months  of  his  residence.  But  they 
seem  to  have  no  great  Chief  or  King,  and 
the  authority  of  an  ordinary  Chief  does  not 
extend  a  gunshot  beyond  his  own  dwelling, 
which  may  be  the  centre  of  a  settlement 
containing  eight  or  ten  families.  A  Chief 
may  have  two  or  three  wives,  seldom  more; 
and  the  women  do  all  the  work  of  the 
plantation  as  well  as  of  the  household. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  group,  yams, 
taro,  breadfruit,  cocoanuts,  sugar-cane,  and 
bananas  are  abundant,  and  form  the  chief 
food  of  the  people.  They  have  no  idols, 
and  the  banyan  tree  forms  their  sacred 
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grove;  but  the  real  gods  are  the  disease- 
makers,  the  rain-makers,  the  thunder- 
makers,  and  the  mosquito-makers,  of 
whom  the  disease-makers  are  the  most 
dreaded  and  the  most  propitiated. 

To  the  north  of  Tanna  is  Erromango, 
containing  a  kindred  race  to  that  of  Tanna, 
but  scattered,  and  without  any  well- 
ordered  villagea  In  this  island  there  are 
two  distinct  languages,  and  the  customs 
are  much  like  those  of  Tanna.  In  this 
island  Mr.  Brenchley,  who  was  there  in  1865, 
says  that  the  government  h  patriarchal 
and  the  chieftainship  hereditary ;  but  that 
since  the  decimation  of  the  population  the 
island  has  been  in  the  hands  of  petty  Chiefs, 
who  have  usually  much  power  for  evil  and 
little  for  good.  The  exports  of  the  island 
were  then  sandal-wood  and — ^women.  The 
current  price  of  a  damsel  was  then  two 
guns,  or  about  five  pounds.  Erromango  is 
the  third  largest  island  of  the  group,  being 
some  thirty  miles  long  and  twenty-five 
broad. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  within  the 
limits  of  an  ordinary  article  to  refer  to  all 
the  members  of  the  group,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  more  northerly  islands  not  much  has 
been  recorded,  although  they  are  fre- 
quently visited  by  labour-vessels  and  men- 
(^-war. 

Whatever  has  been  done  towards  the 
civilising  of  the  New  Hebrides,  has  been 
done  by  British  efforts  and  British  money. 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke  (Agent-Gleneral  of  Vic- 
toria), estimates  that  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  have  been  spent 
by  British  subjects  in  building  churches 
and  supporting  missionaries;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  islands  were 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  what- 
ever good  has  resulted  from  this  outlay 
would  rapidly  be  neutralised. 

In  conclusion  we  may  summarise  the 
result  of  British  toil,  and  money,  and  blood 
in  the  words  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Baton— ^ne  of 
the  best-known  of  the  noble  army  of  Poly- 
nesian missionariea : 

"  Ten  of  the  native  langui^ges  have  been 
reduced  to  a  written  foim,  and  other  four 
are  being  reduced  to  writing.  The  Bible  is 
translate,  printed,  and  now  read  by  those 
who  were  once  cannibals,  in  ten  dMerent 
languages.  ISght  thousand  natives  pro- 
fess C^istianity ;  family  worship  is  regu- 
larly, night  and  morning,  conducted  in 
every  Christian  family,  and  all  things  are 
rapidly  changing  under  the  blessed  light 
and  power  of  the  GrospeL  Life  and  pro- 
perty aie  now  safe  on  the  fifteen  islands 


occupied  by  missionaries,  and  comparatively 
safe  on  the  whole  group." 

What  would  m  the  character  of  the 
security  if  the  New  Hebrides  were  made 
now  a  depdt  for  French  convicts  % 


THE  CHILDEEN  OF  MYSTERY. 


SOMBTIME,  towards  the  end  of  the  foor- 
teenth  or  beginning  of  tiie  fifteenth  centoiy, 
there  suddenly,  and  almost  simultaneooaly, 
appeared  on  the  horizon  of  nearly  eveiy 
country  in  Europe,  and  in  parts  of  tlie 
other  continents,  before  the  astonished 
gaze  of  the  original  dwellers  therein,  a 
group  of  olive-hued,  oriental-featured,  ian- 
tastically-attired  people,  the  like  of  whom 
had  not  before  been  seen. 

Their  appearance,  their  manners,  their 
habits/liffezed  from  those  of  any  foreign  tra- 
vellers' hitherto.  A  haughty,  proud,  exda- 
sive  people;  seeking  no  companionship, 
satisfying  no  curiosity ;  living  an  oatdo<»r 
existence,  and  pitching  ^eir  brown,  squalid, 
but  picturesque  tents  where  a  spring  of 
water  gurgled  through  the  hedgerow,  or 
where  a  bare  rock  rose  up,  aff<»rdin£  a 
natural  shelter  from  the  keen  east  wincu. 

At  first  they  were  looked  upon  irith 
suspicion,  as  something  more  than  intra- 
ders;  but  when  it  was  found  that  their 
ostensible  simple  handicraft  of  weaving 
straw  and  rushes,  of  mending  carts  and 
tinkering  pots  and  pans  came  in  ofben  as  a 
useful  help  to  the  housewife  £ar  bom  a 
town  or  village,  that  they  interfered  with 
no  legitimate  trade  nor  established  any 
rights,  they  were  let  alone.  Here  to-day, 
there  to-morrow,  generally,  however,  r^ 
volving  round  a  wide  cirde,  they  were  a 
constant  source  of  wonder  and  '' fearful 
joy"  to  the  youth  of  the  ndghbourhood, 
who  stole  out  to  peep  at  the  strangers 
through  the  greenery  of  their  wood£md 
home  or  the  rents  in  t^eir  brown  tents; 
to  thrust  in  a  hand  containing  a  coin,  and 
listen  open-eyed  and  open-mouthed  to 
the  tale  of  that  future  which  wiser  men 
have  longed  to  forecast 

Down  the  long  centuries  we  look  in  vain 
for  authentic  information  regarding  this 
people,  so  distinct  in  their  type  and  their 
personality  from  all  other  tribes  and  nations. 
History  is  silent  on  this  subject;  tradi- 
tion has  nothing  substantial  to  tell  as. 
The  mere  mention  of  wandering  nomadio 
tribes  under  nearly  every  sky  is  given,  but 
of  their  or^in,  their  birUiplace,  the  reason 
of  tkeii  going  forth  from  their  native  land 
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and  Bpreading  over  the  world,  the  spell 
which  lay  on  them  whose  potency  was  such 
that  they  **  folded  their  tents  and  silently 
stole  away/'  no  man  knows  anything,  and 
all  that  as  yet  is  ascertained  is  hazard, 
deduction^  or  conjecture. 

Was  it  a  curse  ?  Was  it  the  inevitable, 
mysterious  law  of  the  visitation  on  the 
children  of  the  fathers'  sins,  which  caused 
the  patriarchs  of  this  tribe  to  go  forth  from 
the  sunny,  luxuriant  plains  of  Asia  or 
Afijca — more  probably  the  former — awe- 
struck, trembling,  fulfilling  some  doom  laid 
on  them  ages  before,  wmch  made  them 
tear  up  the  deeply-twining  roots  of  love  of 
countrjT,  of  home,  and  kindred,  and  part- 
ing from  each  other  with  no  hope  of  re- 
union, dlently,  sadly — each  tribe  and 
family  apart — separate,  some  east,  some 
west,  some  north,  some  south,  to  follow 
out  a  precarious  existence  in  perverse 
climates  and  under  alien  skies ) 

If  facts  are  denied  us  we  can  picture  the 
scena  The  glowing  level  rays  of  an 
oriental  sunset  lighting  up  the  dark,  gleam- 
iDg  eyes  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribe,  as 
they  raise  their  voices  in  trembling  bless- 
ing— a  blessing  which  has  more  of  a  doom 
in  its  utterance — the  merry  gambols  of  the 
unconscious,  lithe-limbed  babies,  marking 
a  bitter  contrast  to  the  anguish  depicted 
on  the  feces  of  their  parents ;  set  lips,  stem 
with  the  desire  to  conceal  their  sufitering, 
eyes  glaring  revenge  on  their  wrongs,  and 
cheeks  pale  at  the  coming  parting.  They 
swear  to  keep  separate ;  to  sully  tiieir  race 
with  no  alien  blood;  to  speak,  amongst 
themselves,  at  least,  no  foreign  tongue ;  to 
worship  no  strange  god ;  to  bow  down  to 
no  monarch ;  to  adbiowledge  no  law ;  to 
live  in  the  world  yet  not  of  it — a  strange, 
separate,  melancholy,  proud,  and  yet  light- 
hearted  and  careless  race. 

This  is  what  I  imagine  they  promised 
themselves  to  do,  a  difficult  thing  in  this 
world  where  lesser  tribes  are  swallowed  up 
in  larger  nations;  where  old  families 
dwindle  and  lose  their  identity,  mingling 
with  the  coarser,  healthier,  more  numerous 
common  stock;  where  the  dominant  power 
swallows  up  all  individuality,  and  the 
conquered  race  merges  into  the  family  of 
the  oonqu«x)r.  But  this  one  tribe  has 
done  it.  To-day  their  characteristics  are 
as  strongly  marked  as  they  were  centuries 
agOk  They  have  not  lost  the  keen,  search- 
ing, fihny  eye ;  the  tawny,  swarthy  skin ; 
the  sensitive  hand,  with  its  long  taper 
fingers;  the  lithe,  lissom  figure;  the  fiery, 
pasnonate  nature. 


Meet  them  where  you  will — in  Spain  or 
Norway,  in  Hungary,  Wallachia,  or  Scot- 
land, in  Italy  or  Epping  Forest,  in  the  arid 
deserts  of  Morocco  or  the  snow-swept 
steppes  of  Russia,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  Gypsy  face,  the  Gypsy  blood,  or  cha- 
racter. They  all  understand  the  same 
language,  that  of  Romany,  subject  though 
of  course  it  is  to  variations  in  dialect,  and 
tinned  and  interspersed  by  the  language  of 
their  several  adopted  countries. 

Even  their  name  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Nearly  a  century  before  they  appeared  in 
Britam  they  were  known  in  France  as 
"Boh^miens"  or  "Egyptiens,"  and  for 
long  they  were  popularly  supposed  to  hail 
originally  from  Egypt;  but  philolo^ts 
and  antiquarians  differ  as  to  their  nation- 
ality. There  is  a  faint  traceable  likeness 
in  the  names  given  to  them  in  different 
lands :  "I  Zingari"  of  Italy,  the  "Gitanos" 
of  Spain,  the  <'Tzigan"  of  Hungary,  the 
"  Gypsy  "  of  England.  They  are  as  ignorant 
of  their  origin  as  we  are;  they  have  no 
archives,  no  family  history,  no  possessions, 
no  patrimony,  no  literature. 

Perhaps  they  were  the  cursed  descen- 
dants of  Ham;  perhaps  the  posterity  of 
that  first  outcast  wanderer,  Ishmael,  whom 
jealousy  and  injustice  drt>ve  out  to  the 
wilderness  to  ^ve  a  natae  to  the  haple^ 
pariahs  of  society  to  time  immemorial — 
*' their  hand  against  every  man's,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  theira"  Or  were  they 
wandering  Bedouins,  wandering  first  by 
choice  and  then  by  necessity,  till  habit 
grew  to  second  nature,  and  grown  too 
numerous  to  find  their  needfiU  prey  on 
their  native  soil,  they  spread  over  the 
known  world  ?  A  dreamy  mystery,  deep 
as  their  own  dark  eyes,  surrounds  them ;  a 
halo  of  antiquity  on  which  history  has 
thrown  no  side  light;  they  are  a  people 
complete,  individiml,  separate,  with  no 
rights,  no  titles,  not  even  a  home. 

They  come  a  silent,  slowly-increasing, 
pertinacious  procession  down  the  long 
avenue  of  nearly  five  centuries ;  they  tell 
no  secrets — perhaps  they  have  none  to  tell 
— the  same  spell  lies  on  them  to-day  which 
lay  on  them  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  it 
drives  them  still,  as  it  drove  them  then,  to 
wander  on. 

The  Gypsy  has  been  contenmed,  despised, 
andlightly  spokenof ;  he  has  been  persecuted 
and  Ulled,  as  in  the  time  of  Ehzabeth,  for 
the  supposed  hiding  of  proscribed  priests. 
Whatever  has  happened  of  lawlessness  in 
his  vicinity  has  been  attributed  to  him ;  his 
name  has  been  a  synonym  with  vagrant,  thief, 
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murderer,  witch ;  and  yet  in  the  long  run, 
judged  by  comparison  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration his  ignorance  and  lack  of  any 
education,  his  almost  savage  existence,  hiis 
virtues  have  been  as  many  as  his  vices. 

And  here  I  must  warn  my  readers 
against  confounding  the  Gypsy  proper,  as  I 
am  trying  to  paint  him,  with  the  far  more 
numerous  tribe  who  are  classed  unthink- 
ingly under  the  generic  name  of  "  Gypsy  " 
— tramps,  tinkers,  showmen,  Irish  itinerant 
dealers  in  wares,  people  who  travel  about  in 
caravans,  and  who  are  generally  the  embodi- 
ment of  brutality  and  vice.  The  Gypsy 
proper  despises  these  spurious  branches  of 
the  tribe ;  they  have  adopted  a  few  words 
of  his  language  certainly,  but  he  calls  them 
"the dirty  people,"  and  they  rank  with  all 
other  "  G^rgios  "  in  his  estimation — only  a 
trifle  lower.  The  real  "  Bomany  chal  and 
Romany  chie"  (sons  and  daughters  of  Bom) 
are  being  ''moved"  off  the  scene  by  the 
active  exertions  of  the  rural  police ;  laws 
are  coming  into  force  which  will  oblige 
them  (happily)  to  educate  their  children ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  think 
that  a  closer  association  of  late  years 
with  "  Gorgios  "  has  robbed  them  of  their 
acknowledged  and  fairest  virtues — the 
sobriety  of  their  men  and  the  chastity  of 
tfteir  women — which  were  at  once  the  pride 
of  their  tribe  and  the  admiration  of  a  more 
civilised  but  less  moral  people. 

The  Gypsies  have  from  earliest  times 
taken  up  the  innocent  trades  of  mend- 
ing, tinkering,  and  such  like ;  but,  mingled 
with  these,  and  found  to  be  a  more  fruitful 
source  of  profit,  were  the  less  legitimate 
trades  of  horse-dealbg  (where  they  "tin- 
kered" the  horses  to  some  purpose)  and 
fortune-telling.  In  this  latter  capacity  the 
Gypsy  has  been  much  blamed,  but,  sooth  to 
say,  I  think  his  dupes  have  been  quite  as 
blameworthy. 

From  the  results  of  these  professions 
he  provides  the  simple  necessaries  of 
existence.  Sticks  and  turf  are  the  pro- 
duce and  property  of  his  great  mother 
earth,  so  he  considers  he  has  a  right 
to  them;  rabbits  and  hares,  his  com- 
panions— are  they  not  children  of  Nature 
like  himself) — and  he  sees  no  harm  in 
snaring  a  few.  The  alien  biped  animals  who 
walk  about  are  by  some  instinct  his  natural 
enemies,  and  he  is  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  them  if  they  fall  into  his  clutches.  So 
he  promises  a  handsome  wife  or  husband 
to  the  young  and  fair ;  a  long  journey  and 
riches  in  a  far  country  to  the  strong  and 
eager;    a  mysterious  destiny,  crossed  by 


many  lines,  to  the  melancholy-eyed  and 
dreamy ;  and  a  short  shrift  to  the  old  and 
weary.  If  he  does  these  things,  is  not  the 
material  ready  to  his  hand  ?  And  if  he 
works  upon  the  credulity  of  the  crowd 
around  him,  is  he  the  only  one  1  And  hare 
we  not  some  compensation,  even  if  we  are 
cheated  in  a  small  way,  in  his  very  ex- 
istence ?  Is  not  our  artistic  taste  gratified 
by  the  blue  smoke  curling  from  the  brown, 
picturesque  tent,  and  losing  itself  in  the 
denser  blue  sky !  Look  at  the  lithe,  grace- 
ful figure  of  this  youth  striking  the  nn- 
conscious  beauty  of  a  Southerners  attitude 
against  the  rugged  tent-door ;  look  at  that 
slip  of  a  girl,  unkempt,  ragged,  but  wiUi 
the  promise  of  exceeding  beauty  in  the 
white  gleam  of  close-set  t^th,  and  the  soft 
eyes  glowing  in  the  oval,  tawny  face,  full 
of  the  free,  joyous  abandon  of  untram- 
melled childhood. 

Many  a  man  might  be  proud  to  woo  sach 
a  bride  when  the  child  will  have  merged 
in  the  woman,  and  the  maiden's  pride  will 
deck  her  hair  with  pale  June  roses  from 
the  hedgerow,  or  the  flaming  red  leaves 
of  autumn's  colouring,  and  a  shy  look  wOI 
soften  those  bold  black  eyes.  But  the 
maiden  will  be  true  to  her  tribe.  She  has 
the  instinctive  abhorrence  of  a  "  fair  face," 
a  "Gorgio" — a  dislike  fostered  by  her  tribe, 
especially  by  its  male  members ;  nay,  even 
if  her  heart  did  waver  in  its  allegiance,  and 
were  stolen,  perhaps  unawares,  by  a  white 
face,  obedience — even  to  her  untutored, 
half  savage  mind — is  a  higher  law  than 
love ;  and  she  too,  wild  creature  of  the 
woods,  has  to  learn  alike  with  her  G^tile 
sisters  the  universal,  bitter  lesson,  that 
duty  and  pleasure  are  not  always  syno- 
nymous, and  that  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
abnegation  are  the  rule  of  life,  above  all  of 
woman's  life. 

Novelists  from '  time'  immemorial  have 
made  this — the  love  of  a  "  Gk)rgio  "  for  a 
Gypsy  girl — a  pet  incident  in  their  tales. 
Siolen  interviews,  secretmarriages,  abducted 
heirs,  lords  of  high  degree  changed  at 
birth,  have  figured  largely  amongst  ima- 
ginary circumstances ;  but,  although  ench 
unions  have  taken  place  they  have  been 
exceedingly  rare,  and  the  girl  who  con- 
sented to  such  a  marriage  has  been  thrown 
off  by  her  tribe,  and  has  had  to  choose 
between  the  handsome  lover,  whom  she 
has  known  for  a  few  short  weeks,  and 
the  people  who  have  twined  themselves 
in  the  very  fibres  of  her  being  in  a  manner 
well-nigh  ineradicable. 

She  may  prove  false  to  her  kindred  and 
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wed  the  "  Gh)rgio,"  bat  freqaently  she  pines 
and  dies.  Barewalla  and  oaken  beams  choke 
the  breast  whose  every  breath  was  the 
wide  air  of  heaven;  her  impatient  feet 
diag  heavily  on  a  carpet,  which  heretofore 
scarcely  brushed  the  dew  from  the  flowery 
grass;  her  long  eyelashes  droop  over  the 
dowconsonung  fire  of  "life's  fitful  fever"; 
eyes,  which  had  blazed  and  flashed  with 
admiration  of  every  living  thing  under 
heaven's  own  blue,  are  heavy  with  unshed 
tears;  the  voice  which  had  sounded  thrill- 
ing and  sweet  as  she  sang  under  a  moonlit 
b1^,  breaks  tremulous  and  ghostly  in  a  cur- 
tamed  room :  and  the  lover  who  had  taken 
this  wild  bird  to  his  bosom,  finds  her  beat- 
ing her  bruised  and  drooping  wings  in  her 
narrow  cage. 

^  Of  religion,  sad  to  say,  the  Gypsies  have 
little  or  none,  as  we  know  it.  They  have 
not  learnt^  and  they  care  not  to  learn. 
Some  notable  exceptions  there  are,  who 
teach  their  children  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  is  translated  into  their  language,  and 
allow  them  to  attend  Sunday  school  when 
they  are  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  one.  But  they  have  a  rooted  objection  to 
chmhes ;  and  some  of  them  lay  a  curse  on 
their  children,  if  they  brei^  the  promise 
they  extort  from  them  on  their  death-beds, 
that  they  will  not  bury  them  in  a  church- 
yard. 

In  common  with  all  savage,  uncivilised 
nations,  they  speak  of  and  know  a  Great 
Spirit,  to  whom  they  look  up  and  whom 
they  try  to  propitiate;  but  the  idea  of  Him 
18  so  overlaid  with  superstition,  with  a 
belief  in  lesser  powers,  fairies,  brownies, 
kdpies,  omens,  that  even  this  vague  wor- 
ship is  incomplete.  They  resent  intrusion, 
bat  at  the  same  time  have  met  the  advance 
of  Christian  teachers  with  a  gracious 
and  dignified,  if  somewhat  condescending 
manner. 

They  have  no  ambition,  for  they  have 
never  striven  to  rise;  and,  strange  to  say, 
any  special  talent  or  cleverness  among 
them  has  been  found  on  the  female  side. 
As  a  rule  the  women  are  far  quicker  in 
intellect  than  the  men.  They  have  made 
money,  some  of  them;  but  the  only  manner 
in  which  we  know  it  to  have  been  spent  is 
in  silken  coverlets  for  some  of  the  low 
divans  in  the  tents  of  the  Queen ;  in  silver 
jogs  in  which  they  fetched  milk  from  the 
neighbouring  farm;  in  gay  dresses;  in 
jewels,  coins,  and  amulets,  which  they  i^ort 
at  fafars  and  races,  or  at  some  of  their  even- 
in?  gatherings. 
Unlike  the   peasantry  of  nearly  every 


European  nation,  they  have  produced  no 
genius,  no  poet,  no  painter.  Of  the  Gitanos 
there  is  nothing  recorded  to  indicate  a  rise 
in  life,  save  that  at  some  foreign  Court  in 
olden  time  the  fiery  elance  of  a  magician 
or  astrologer  betrayed  his  Gypsy  origin. 
Ignorant  without  being  brutaUsed;  the 
natural  kingliness  of  their  dispositions 
keeping  them  from  utter  degradation ;  con- 
tented if  the  needs  of  to-day  are  satisfied ; 
forecasting  the  future,  dim  yet  vivid  with 
all  possibilities;  having  no  grand  past  to 
revere ;  each  generation  passes  its  life  as  the 
preceding  one  has  done,  and  dying,  leaves 
no  trace  behind  it,  no  ''  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time." 

Where  are  their  graves  1  Have  they  no 
Macpelah  to  which  they  carry  their  dead, 
no  God's  acre  or  holy  ground  ?  No.  In 
lonely  woodland  glades;  by  mossy  tarns 
as  wdl  as  beneath  palm  trees ;  by  wild,  sea- 
girt shores  as  well  as  by  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  there  are  dotted  solitary 
mounds,  where,  with  many  a  wailing  sob 
and  all  the  prolonged  noisy  accompani- 
ment of  Oriental  mourning,  they  have  laid 
their  dead  to  rest,  and  lapped  the  green 
sod  over  the '  fierce,  hot  hearts,  which 
are  stilled  for  ever  in  their  unhaUovad 
graves. 

And  so  they  dance  and  play  through 
life,  dancing  the  gay  <<cachuka"  to  the 
sound  of  the  tambourine  and  castanetin 
Spain,  threading  with  swift  winged  feet 
the  giddy  mazes  of  the  ''tarantella"  in 
Italy ;  singing  the  gay  light  songs  of  the 
Troubadour,  whose  soul  would  have  loved 
to  see  such  living  embodiments  of  his 
verse. 

Two  years  ago,  in  London,  a  band  of 
Tzi^s,  from  Hungiffy,  came  over  with 
curious  instruments,  discoursing  the  stran- 
gest, sweetest^  wildest  music,  and  no  fashion- 
able party  was  deemed  complete  without 
those  weird,  brightly  -  clad,  dark -eyed, 
Gypsies  forming  part  of  the  entertainment 

I  was  told  by  one  who  was  thrown  by 
accident  into  the  company  of  a  Gitana  in 
Spain,  that  her  eves,  of  the  largest,  black- 
est ty|>e,  had  sudi  an  extraordinary  power 
over  mm,  that,  when  she  stared  into  his,  it 
was  exactly  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  sit 
motionless  under  some  wizard's  spell,  para- 
lysed as  if  by  some  narcotic ;  and  that  when 
by  sheer  force  of  will  he  had  risen,  shaken 
the  feeling  ofi^  and  left  the  place  where 
she  was,  he  felt  that  her  fierce,  strong,  un- 
controlled nature  might  have  compelled 
him  to  anything. 

I  was  on  one  occasion  rather  anxious  to 
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have  my  fortune  told  by  a  wandering  body 
of  most  respectable-loolong  Gypsies,  bat  the 
clergyman  in  whose  house  I  was  staying, 
considered  they  were  in  league  with  the 
Evil  One,  and  requested  me  to  hold  no 
communication  with  them.  I  visited  them, 
however.  One  woman  seized  my  hand, 
and  began  the  usual  preliminary  jargon 
about  the  line  of  life  being  crossed  by 
diverse  evil  fortune  (that  I  knew  for  my- 
self), but  if  I  would  cross  the  palm  with 
silver  she  would  tell  me,  etc.,  etc. 

I  assured  myself  that  she  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  my  individual  history,  and  yet 
the  straight,  stem  gaze  of  those  deep,  myste- 
rious filmy  eyes,  flashing  with  piercing  in- 
tensityinto  mine,  filled  me  with  the  "creepy'' 
sensation  of  being  in  the  presence  of 
something  uncanny.  Touching  this  same 
disputed  question  as  to  whether  any  know- 
ledge they  have  possessed  in  bygone  ages, 
or  are  credited  with  forecasting  now,  is  de- 
rived from  the  powers  of  evil,  I  have  little 
to  say ;  and  in  this  age,  sweeping  away  as 
it  does  all  old  customs,  old  traditions,  old 
superstitions  (pretty,  if  perhaps  somewhat 
foolish),  old  fasts  and  festivals,  what  I  can  say 
will  have  little  weight,  as  every  man  must 
judge  from  his  own  point  of  view,  or  form 
conclusions  from  his  own  experiences. 

We  know  that  some  evil  powers  exercise 
a  wide-spread  influence  in  the  spiritusJ 
world ;  how  can  we  tell  that  they  do  not 
exercise  an  occult  influence  oh  the  material 
and  moral  world  ? 

Science  has  not  yet  probed  all  mysteries. 
Perhaps  the  Psychical  Eesearch  Society, 
lately  sprung  into  existence,  and  most 
actively  conducting  its  enquiries,  may  be 
able  in  the  future  to  explain  the  peculiar 
reputed  powers  of  the  Gypsy, 

I  only  know  two  instances  where  the 
curse  of  one  of  those  wandering  prophets 
fell  with  a  dire  and  unerring  stroke  on  two 
blameless  families.  In  the  one  case  the 
head  of  the  family  had  refused  alms,  and 
incurred  the  fierce  anger  of  the  beggar ;  in 
the  other,  the  seer  was  evidently  the  in- 
voluntary medium  through  whom  the  curse 
came,  and,  like  Balaam  of  old,  was  com- 
pelled to  speak  the  words  which,  perhaps, 
fell  reluctant  from  his  tongua 

Their  language  is  a  strange  intermixture 
of  different  tongues :  Sanslmt,  Hindustani, 
Persian,  Wallachian ;  the  paucity  of  words 
it  contains  eked  out  by  words  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  wander.  Their  counting 
is  most  primitive ;  they  can  only  count  to 
six.  Seven  is  represented  by  two  threes 
and  one ;  eight  by  two  fours,  etc.,  etc 


They  have  favourite  places  in  the 
various  countries  they  affect,  which  they 
make  their  head-quarters,  sallying  out  in 
different  directions  to  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions: the  men  horsedealing,  the  women 
"  duUering  "  (telling  fortunes),  or  "  oanr- 
ing"  (filching  coins  from  a  till,  with 
their  long,  flexible  fingers),  persuading  fool- 
ish maidens,  as  happened  only  a  few  months 
ago  in  Surrey,  to  buy  love  philtres  to  lure 
back  the  affection  of  an  errant  lover.  In 
this  case  the  draught  not  having  the  desired 
effect,  the  girl  applied  to  a  magistrate  to 
prosecute  t£e  woman  who  had  sold  it  to  bet. 
The  lover  must,  we  conclude  have  been 
worthless,  for  she  rated  the  loss  of  her  half- 
crown  higher  than  the  loss  of  the  reluctant 
swain ! 

Epping  Forest  and  Norwood ;  Battmea 
and  Wandsworth ;  some  parts  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  Yetholm  in  Scotland,  where  the  Faas, 
theheadsof  t^eScotch  Gypsies, long  resided, 
are  some  of  their  favourite  luuints. 

In  former  days  a  common  accusation 
against  them  was  the  stealing  of  noble- 
men's and  gentlemen's  children.  A  few 
scattered  cases,  for  the  sake  of  a  ransom  or 
the  carrying  out  of  revenge  for  some  injury, 
may  have  occurred ;  but  it  is  the  old  story 
of  popular  delusion  and  popular  prejudioe, 
the  most  difiScult  things  in  the  world  to  rid 
oneself  of.  "  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and 
you  may  hang  him,"  says  the  old  proverb ; 
and  to  the  end  of  time  children  will  be 
warned  against  straying  near  Gypsies'  tents, 
or  they  uml  infallibly  be  sljplen. 

To  tell  the  truth,  a  Gypsy  encampment 
is  generally  overbtmiened  with  children 
already,  without  their  adding  more  to  feed 
and  care  for. 

Their  love  of  tribe  and  family  is  pro- 
found ;  ''waters  cannot  quench  it"  Their 
jealousy  is  in  l^e  same  proportion ;  it  is 
*'  cruel  as  the  grave."  The  songs  they  sing 
are  light,  and  frivolous,  and  gay ;  laughter 
and  moonlight,  dancing  and  love,  wedded 
to  merry  tinkling  music.  Their  dress — 
originally  a  gay  one,  and  still  pre-eminently 
so  in  some  countries — ^has  naturally  had  to 
adapt  itself,  like  their  speech,  to  their  en- 
vironments. Like  some  species  of  the  lower 
animal  world,  both  bird  and  beast,  they 
have  taken  their  tone  from  the  colouring 
of  their  surroundings. 

But  even  in  cold,  foggy  Britain,  an  un- 
congenial soil  in  which  to  take  root  and 
live  their  out-of-door  and  romantic  life,  the 
scarlet  Gypsy  cloak  and  gay  ke^rchief  tied 
over  the  black  hair,  was  long  a  feature  in 
the  landscape,  delighting  many  an  artbt's 
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eye  and  awing  many  a  trembling  child. 
Their  names  number  some  go^  ones 
amongst  them,  and  are  nearly  all  pretty : 
Boswell,  Heam,  Cooper,  Lee,  LoYel,  Stanley. 
In  Scotland  Beads,  Tates^  and  ^dersons 
aboond. 

Bat^  as  I  said  before,  the  genuine 
Gypsy  is  being  swept  away  before  the  quick 
march  of  nineteenth-century  civilisation 
—let  us  hope  for  his  future  good — or, 
forgetful  of  his  old  stern  rule  of  separative- 
neBs,  he  is  being  slowly  merged  in  the 
hideous  horde  of  "  Hindity  mengr^  " — ^liter- 
ally, "  dirty,  sordid  fellow  " — whose  brutal 
language  and  foul  habits,  whose  degraded 
ignorance  and  want  of  decency,  are  a  dis- 
grace to  a  civilised  and  Christian  nation. 

By  THEO  gift. 

Author  0/  "  Lit  Lorimer,"  **An  Alibi  and  iU  PrUe" 
me,,  Etc 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  FLICKERING   OF   A   LAMP   WHEN    THE 
OIL  IS  GONE. 

Yera's  reason  had  fled,  but  her  life  was 
saved,  perhaps  because  of  that  very  fact, 
the  snapping  of  that  frail  intangible  link 
between  the  mere  physical  life,  and  all 
that  makes  life  real  and  valuable.  Fever 
of  mind  and  body  had  indeed  worn  her  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  grave ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  connection  between  the  two  severed 
than,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the 
emancipated  body  seemed  to  mend  and  re- 
coup of  itself,  and  to  recover  health  and 
strength  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
been  actually  impossible  under  other  and 
happier  circumstances. 

Perhaps  the  word  ''  happier  "  is  a  wrong 
one,  however;  for,  whatever  she  might 
have  suffered  in  the  past,  whatever  those 
who  loved  her  might  suffer  seeing  her  at 
present,  Vera  herself  was  perfectly  happy 
now.  All  the  horror  and  anguish,  the  per- 
plexities, fears,  and  misery  of  the  last 
month  were  blotted  out,  and  in  her  own 
fancy  she  was  back  in  Guernsey,  in  the 
pleasant  lodgings  to  which  her  new-made 
husband  had  taken  her,  waiting  for  his 
letum  from  an  errand  on  which  he  had 
gone  for  her  benefit. 

What  the  errand  was  she  did  not  seem 
dearly  to  know.  It  was  connected  with  a 
tekgrom  ^d  *' fetching  some  one;"  but 
she  was  not  even  impatient  for  him.  He 
would  be  back  soon.  He  had  only  been  gone 


<'  a  little  while,"  and  she  was  '*  so  tired,  so 
very  tired  after  the  voyage."  She  would 
like  to  go  to  sleep  a  little.  He  had  told 
her  to  sleep  till  he  came  back,  and  whisper- 
ing this  in  faint  and  broken  murmurs,  but 
with  a  placid  smile  on  her  pale  Ups  all  the 
whQe — the  first,  Heaven  help  her  I  that  had 
rested  there  since  they  tihnlled  to  Marst- 
land's  good-bye  kiss  in  the  little  cottage 
parlour — she  fell  asleep  again,  and  slept, 
waking  now  and  then  for  more  or  less  brief 
intervals,  to  take  food,  or  utter  a  few  dis- 
connected words,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  and  day  that  followed. 

Of  course  it  was  not  posuUe  fbr  the 
others  to  realise  all  at  once  what  had  hap- 
pened. Even  Leah  thought  the  girl  was 
still  only  wandering  from  weakness  and 
such  remains  of  the  fever  as  clung  to  her, 
and  said  as  much  so  as  to  allay  the  dismay 
and  disappointment  which  had  succeeded  to 
poor  Madame  St  Laurent's  momentary 
gladness;  but  when  the  doctor,  who  had 
been  sent  for,  came,  there  was  something  in 
the  startled  flash  which  passed  across  his 
face  as  he  bent  over  Vera,  took  her  hand, 
and  spoke  to  her,  which  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  two  women  watching  him  with  a  name- 
less dread,  which  was  increased  still  more 
by  the  absence  of  anything  like  recognition 
in  the  patient's  answering  gaze. 

He  asked  her  how  she  was,  and  she  re- 
plied, but  with  a  certain  air  of  reserve, 
even  through  her  extreme  feebleness,  as  to 
a  stranger  who  had  no  business  there ;  and 
even  Leah's  well-loved  face,  her  tender 
words  and  caresses,  met  with  the  same 
blank  response.  She  did  not  repulse  them, 
it  is  true;  rather  it  seemed  as  if  they 
soothed  asnd  gave  her  pleasure.  Her  small 
wasted  hand  rested  with  evident  content 
in  that  of  her  friend,  and  a  pleased  light 
came  into  her  eyes  when  Leah  spoke  to 
her ;  but  it  faded  a^ain  when  the  voice 
ceased,  the  heavy  eydids  fell  wearily  over 
her  eyes,  and  she  dropped  off  to  sleq^* 
again,  leaving  the  doctor  free  to  whisper  to 
Madame  St  Laurent  that  she  was  not  to 
be  frightened  or  distressed,  for  her  daughter 
was  not  only  better,  but  far  less  weak  than 
he  had  at  all  hoped  to  find  her. 

But  he  took  Leah  out  of  the  room  wiUi 
him,  and  in  a  few  plain  words  put  her  in 
possession  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  a 
reality  which  the  girl  already  suspected, 
though  to  hear  her  unspoken  dread  con- 
firmed by  a  competent  authority  filled  her 
with  a  grief,  which  almost  made  the  kind- 
hearted  physician  repent  of  his  plain- 
spokenness. 
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«Gome,  come/  he  said  at  last,  "  this  is 
WTODg,  Mademoiselle.  Yon  grieve,  then, 
that  yonr  friend  lives,  for  I  teU  you  plainly 
that  if  the  mind  had  not  given  way  she  mnst 
have  died.  The  body  cannot  live  without 
sleep,  and  when  the  mind  has  been  so  tor- 
tured and  overstrained  that  sleep  is  no 
longer  possible,  either  the  body  breaks 
down  and  death  supervenes,  or  Nature  in 
very  mercy  steps  in,  looses  the  restless, 
frenzied  intellect  from  the  fleshly  cell  which 
its  struggles  are  destroying,  and  so  leaves 
the  latter  to  the  dreamless  tranquillity,  the 
blessed  peace  and  rest  without  which  it 
could  not  continue  to  exist  Had  Madame 
la  Gomtesse  wakened  to  the  full  possession 
of  her  faculties,  do  you  think  she  would 
have  smiled  as  she  did  just  now,  when  the 
first  benefit  which  she  might  have  derived 
from  her  senses  would  have  been  the 
tidings,  which  you  may  hear  the  newsboys 
in  the  streets  shouting  even  now,  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  her  lover  for 
causing  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
ComtedeMaillyr' 

"The— the  sentence,  Monsieur!"  Leah 
faltered,  and  turned  as  white  as  death. 
Her  very  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  for  a 
moment 

<*  Yes,  a  Ught  one  to  my  mind,  though 
heavy  perhaps,  when  it  is  considered  how 
often  duelling  is  passed  over  unpunished  in 
this  country.  ^  M.  Marslan  is  sentenced  to 
three  months'  impriconment,  and  I  hear  he 
brought  even  that  on  himself  by  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  he  persisted  in  avowing 
that  he  meant  to  kill  his  rival,  and  that  U 
the  latter  had  declined  his  challenge  after 
the  first  beating,  he  should  have  beaten  him 
a^ain  and  shot  him  afterwards.  Such  vin- 
dictiveness  of  language  is  not  decent  after 
one's  antagonist  is  dead ;  also  it  is  foolish 
and  unbecoming  at  any  time  in  a  man  of 
discretion." 

"  He  had  been  wronged  too  terribly  for 
discretion.  Monsieur.  The  Comte  de  Mailly 
had  robbed  him  of  his  wife." 

''  Truly  I  Ah,  it  is  a  sad  story,  perhaps ; 
but)  Mademoiselle,  you  are  trembling  all 
over.  I  have  told  you  this  newstoosuddenly, 
forgetting  that  the  gentleman  is  probably 
your  friend.  Yet  in  that  case  you  must 
have  known  that  his  trial  was  to  commence 
yesterday." 

**  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  knew  it,  but — ^I  had 
forgotten.  I  had  indeed ! ''  Leah  said,  with 
a  momentary  deam  of  pride  in  her  eyes, 
at  which  the  doctor  wondered.  In  truth, 
she  was  wondering  at  herself,  at  the  victory 
over  the  past  weakness  which  had  been 


complete  enough  to  enable  her  so  entirely 
to  forget  the  crisis  through  which  the  man 
she  loved  was  passing  in  her  devoted  wakh 
over  the  woman  to  whom  his  love  was 
^iven.  And  now  that  crisis  was  over ;  OTer 
in  both  cases;  and  Marstland  was  a 
prisoner,  and  Vera  mad  1  Gould  any  ending 
be  more  sad  1  The  momentary  pleasure  died 
out  in  a  rush  of  hot  tears,  and  her  heart 
seemed  to  break  with  pity  and  indignation 
as  she  thought  of  it 

With  regard  to  Vera,  however,  the  doc- 
tor had  some  comfort  to  give.  He  would 
not  say  that  the  injury  to  the  brain  was 
permanent  or  incurable.  On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  with  time  and  restoration 
to  health  and  strensth,  above  all  with 
tranquillity  and  avoidance  of  everythmg 
which  cotdd  excite  or  agitate  her,  Uie  un- 
happy girl  might  by  degrees  recover  the 
use  of  ner  reason ;  for  which  end,  as  he 
frankly  observed,  it  might  be  as  well  that 
this  ''Monsieur  Marslan,  the  fire-eater," 
was  out  of  the  way. 

''But,  Monsieur,"  said  Leah,  "  she  loves 
him.  She  watches  for  his  coming.  It  is 
that  only — you  saw  it  yourself — that  kb  in 
her  mind.  Surely  if  she  were  to  see  and 
recognise  him " 

"  And  if  she  were  to  see  and  not  recog- 
nise him  I  What  then,MademoiBellet  Yoor 
last  hope  would  be  over ;  and  in  the  other 
case  there  would  be  a  shock,  and  any  shock 
would  be  fatal  to  her  in  her  present  weak 
state.  Believe  me  that  for  the  time,  at  any 
rate,  and  until  her  bodily  health  is  com- 
pletely re-established,  it  is  better  that  there 
should  be  no  risk  of  anything  of  the  sort^ 

And  Leah  tried  to  believe  him  and  feel 
resigned;  though  it  was  hard  to  do  so 
when,  by  the  very  next  post  she  received 
a  letter  from  Marstland,  written  before  the 
conclusion  of  his  case,  and  brimming  over 
with  heartiest  thanks  and  blessings  for  her 
goodness  in  going  to  his  poor  little  wife's 
assistance. 

"  For  now  that  I  know  my  darling  is  in 
your  care,"  he  wrote,  "  and  that  I  can  hear 
of  her  from  you  direct,  I  feel  as  if  the  newi 
must  be  better ;  as  if  the  love  which,  even 
in  her  delirium  cried  out  for  you,  must  be 
potent  enough  to  enable  you  to  save  her; 
and  that  is  all  I  ask ;  aU  I  care  for  now. 
My  one  thought  in  this  maddening  deten- 
tion is  of  her,  and  now  gratitude  to  you  is 
mingled  with  it  and  makes  it  easier  to  bear. 
May  Heaven  bless  and  reward  you ! " 

And  the  news  that  she  had  to  send  him 
was,  that  the  Vera  he  had  loved  and  known 
he  might  in  all  possibility  never  know 
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again ;  that  the  worst  misf ortone  life  holds 
in  store — worse  a  thousand  times  than 
death  itself— had  fallen  npon  her!  Truly 
it  was  hard  indeed,  and  she  needed  all  the 
eomfort  of  that  blessing  to  strengthen  her 
for  it. 

As  for  the  agony  of  the  strong  man  when 
the  tidings  reiushed  him,  no  matter  how 
gently  broken,  or  with  what  words  of  hope 
and  cheering,  it  is  best  to  draw  a  curtain 
over  it  The  doctor  was  right  in  thinking 
that  prison  was  the  safest  place  for  him 
JQst  thea 

He  was  right  also  in  thinking  that  Vera 
eonld  not  stand  anything  like  a  shock,  as 
wu  proved  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  few 
days  by  a  rather  cnrions  incident.  On  her 
fint  seeing  Joanna,  she  had  smiled  at  her 
in  friendly  fashion  and  presently  had  ad- 
dressed her  as  '*  Mrs.  Nicholls,"  as  she  did 
her  mother,  testifying  rather  oddly  thereby 
that  she  had  been  able  in  her  insanity  to 
recognise  the  likeness  which,  patent  enough 
even  to  strangers,  had  never  seemed  to  at- 
tract her  attention  through  all  the  years  that 
they  had  lived  together.  But  no  one  was 
prepued  for  the  natural  sequence  of  this 
confosion  of  identities,  or  for  seeing  the  in- 
yalid  sifrt  up  in  bed  with  a  faint  scream 
the  first^ime  she  chanced  to  see  Madame 
Stk  Laurent  and  Joanna  talking  together  in 
the  room,  and  then  cower  among  the 
clothes,  exclaiming  in  tones  of  terror  : 

"  Two  of  them  !  Two  Mrs.  NichoUses  1 
Oh  1  it  isn't  real  It  couldn't  be.  I  don't 
like  it  I  am  afraid.  Oh  I  take  the  two 
away." 

She  was  trembling  firom  head  to  foot, 
and  so  frightened  and  hysterical  that  it 
took  both  time  and  trouble  to  soothe  her 
and  restore  the  feeble  strength  thus  easily 
shaken ;  but  after  that  Ikbdame  and  Jo- 
anna took  care  never  to  let  her  see  them  at 
the  game  time;  and  though  for  a  little 
while  there  was  something  nervous  and 
iQipicioas  in  the  way  in  which  she  glanced 
at  either  of  them,  this  passed  ofl,  and  she 
again  called  them  both  '*  Mrs.  Nicholls," 
as  before.  Also  it  became  evident  very 
early  that  she  considered  it  a  decided  liberty 
for  them  to  address  her  as  Yeray  observing 
with  mild  severity  that  her  name  was  ''Mrs. 
Maratland,"  and  plaving  rather  demon- 
itratively  with  her  bright  new  wedding 
risg  (the  Count's,  alas !  not  Marstland's)  as 
ihe  said  it 

liadame  St  Laurent  submitted  with 
W(mderful  docility.  Indeed,  much  to  Leah's 
"irprise,  Yera's  mother  seemed  of  all  the 
others  the  one  most  able  to  take  comfort 


from  the  present  aberration  in  her  daugh- 
ter's intellect,  and  to  be  resigned  and  sub- 
missive under  it  In  truth,  the  very 
intolerableness  of  the  remorse  and  misery 
she  had  gone  through ;  from  the  time  when, 
driven  by  her  husband  and  her  own  miser- 
able false  shame  and  love  of  appearances, 
she  had  consented  to  deceive  and  coerce 
her  daughter  into  what  her  own  conscience 
told  her  was  a  sin  before  Heaven  and  man,  to 
those  awful  days  when  the  betrayed  and 
frantic  girl  lay  between  life  and  death, 
shrieking  out  reproaches  on  her,  shudder- 
ing from  her  touch  or  neighbourhood,  ap- 
pealing to  Heaven,  to  ManriUand,  Leah,  any 
one,  for  protection  from  her ;  was  something 
so  terrible  to  this  unhappy  woman,  that  the 
present  calm  and  quiet — the  fact  that  she 
had  not  actually  killed  her  child;  that 
Yera  could  still  smile  in  her  old  way,  still 
speak  in  her  old,  soft,  placid  tones ;  and 
that  these  smiles,  these  tones,  were  for  her 
as  well  as  others— seemed  like  a  haven  of 
repose,  a  healine  balm  to  the  mother's  sad 
and  pardon-seeking  souL  To  see  her 
daughter  happy,  and  herself  absolved  and 
lovM  once  more,  was  indeed  the  one  strong 
desire  of  her  soul  at  present  To  gain  it 
she  would  have  done  anything,  and  yielded 
anything ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  she  persisted  in  looking  on  as  only  a 
temporary  phase  in  her  daughter's  illness, 
she  fancied  she  saw  an  earnest  of  that  fer- 
vently-prayed-f or  future,  and  was  ready  to 
call,  or  to  be  called  by  Yera  any  name  the 
latter  pleased;  to  praise  MarsUand  and 
listen  to  his  praises;  to  discuss  twenty  times 
a  day  the  probability  of  his  returning  within 
the  next  half  hour;  and  twenty  times  a  day 
to  invent  a  fresh  reason  for  his  not  doing 
so;  to  agree  that  the  tall  poplar  swaying  in 
the  breeze  outside  the  window  was  the 
chinmey  of  Le  Geyt's  factory;  and  the 
green  lawn  below  the  terrace  the  harbour 
of  St  Peter's — in  fact,  to  humour  every 
whim  and  fancy  of  the  poor,  demented 
girl  with  a  cheerful  docility  which  would 
have  been  almost  ludicrous  at  times  if  it 
had  not  been  diways  so  pathetic,  and  which 
had  at  least  the  reward  of  winning  her  a 
most  friendly  liking  from  the  hapless  object 
of  her  devotion. 

But  it  was  Leah  alone  who  had  any  real 
influence  over  the  patient — Leah,  whom  she 
loved  best,  and  to  whom  she  dung  with  an 
affection  which  made  her  always  joyous  and 
tranquil  in  her  presence  and  fretful  and 
depressed  when  she  was  away— Leah,  who 
seemed  to  draw  out  whatever  sparks  of 
intelligence    and   memory   still   lingered 
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s  in  the  poor,  distracted  brain.  And  yet 
Vera  did  not  always  know  her,  could  not 
even  remember  her  identity  for  long  when 
reminded  of  it  At  first,  indeed,  if  Leah 
came  into  the  room  quietly,  or  sat  down  by 
her  without  speaking,  the  sick  girl  would 
stare  at  her  blankly  as  at  a  stranger, 
though  with  a  puzzled,  anxious  look,  as 
though  it  were  someone  she  had  known, 
but  whose  name  and  appearance  she  had 
forgotten.  Then,  if  Leah  began  to  sing, 
the  anxious  look  would  deepen  into  dis- 
tress, and  her  eyes  would  fill  with  tears, 
while  she  stared  wildly  about  her,  mutter- 
ing that  someone  was  calling  her — some- 
one she  wanted — a  voice,  oh !  whose  voice 
was  it  1  But  when  the  singer  took  her  in 
her  arms,  and  told  her  it  was  Leah— did 
she  not  Imow  her  t  her  own  friend  Leah — 
all  Yera's  distress  vanished,  and  she  clung 
to  the  Jewish  girl  with  eager  kisses  and 
caresses,  asking  when  had  she  comel  and 
had  Marstland  sent  her  f  and  was  he  coming 
too  f  and  chattering  away  until,  from  very 
happiness  she  tired  herself  out,  and  dropped 
asleep  with  a  laugh  still  on  her  lips. 

Yet,  when  she  woke  again,  she  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it,  had  forgotten  afresh 
who  Leah  was,  and  had  to  be  sung  to  and 
reminded  all  over  again;  and  this,  day 
after  day — ^for  every  new  day  at  present 
was  a  repetition  of  the  last,  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  her  mental  condition  was  concerned. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  certainlimited  setof  ideas — 
as  that  she  was  with  Mrs.  Nicholls  at 
Guernsey,  waiting  for  Marstiand's  return, 
and  that  Leah  had  come  to  her  there — 
seemed  tolerably  fixed  in  her  mind ;  but 
everything  else  was  a  confused  jumble, 
changing  and  f or^tten  with  each  passing 
mooa  Of  time  m  especial  she  seemed  | 
to  have  lost  all  cognisance.  Each  fresh 
day  was  the  day ''  he  "  went  away;  each 
iresh  night  the  night  "  he  "  was  to  come 
back ;  and  the  difficulty  with  her,  as  she  got 
stronger,  and  able  to  struggle  for  her  own 
way,  was  to  Induce  her  to  go  to  bed  or  sit 
down  to  a  meal  instead  of  waiting  until 
"  he  "  came. 

"  He  will  think  it  so  rude  and  unkind," 
she  said  plaintively ;  and  it  was  only  when 
she  was  reminded  that  Leah  was  tired  or 
hungry,  when  the  latter  assured  her  that 
Marstland  would  be  angry  if  they  waited, 
that  she  would  give  in. 

On  another  point  she  was  more  obsti- 
nate. Nothing  (even  when  she  was  quite 
well  enough  to  go  out)  would  induce  her  to 
leave  the  Gbilet,  even  for  a  drive  in  the 
fresh  air.     «*  He  "  had  told  her  to  wait  for 


him,  and  if  he  came  while  she  was  awty 
he  would  miss  her ;  and  each  attempt  to 
persuade  or  coerce  her  into  the  contrary 
produced  such  hysterical  distress  that  the 
doctors  were  fain  to  decide  that  it  would 
be  better  to  allow  her  to  have  her  own 
way  and  remain  where  she  was,  so  long  as 
her  physical  health  did  not  suffer  from  the 
confinement 

This,  then,  was  the  life  to  which  Leah 
had  committed  herself  for  the  present— an 
indefinite  present,  as  it  seemed  — for, 
though  her  own  family  were  urgent  in  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  her  to  return,  and 
not  wear  herself  out  in  watching  what 
seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  case,  Leah  herself 
felt  that — ^with  Marstland  relying  so  frankly 
on  her  fidelity  to  her  trusty  and  Vera  de- 
pending on  her  for  everjrthing,  clinging  to 
her  hand  and  following  her  with  her  eyes- 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  forsake, 
even  for  a  brief  rest,  the  duties  which  die 
had  imposed  upon  herself. 

Most  assuredly,  too,  Madame  St  Laurent 
did  not  wish  her  to  do  sa     Yera's  motiier 
felt  neither  coldness  nor  jealousy  now  to- 
wards the  girl  who  had  supplanted  hei  in 
her  daughter's  affections ;  nothing,  indeed, 
but  a  warm  and  almost  humble  gratitade, 
which  was  intensified  by  the  delicacy  with 
which  Leah  treated    her;  for,   whatever 
opinion    the    latter  might    have    of  her 
hostess's  past  conduct,  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  keep  up  either  coldness  or  anger 
with  a  person  so  palpably  penitent,  so 
bowed  and  sorrow-stricken,  and  who  was 
besides  associated  with  her  daily  and  hourly 
in  the  same  labours  of  love,  the  same  cares, 
the  same  anxieties.     By  tacit  consent^  as  it 
were,  the  cruel  and  shameful  story  which 
Joanna  had  revealed  was  never  alluded  to 
between  them,  though  Leah  did  manage  to 
leam  (and  the  knowledge  made  her  task 
easier)  that,  while  Madame  was  aware  that 
Marstland  had  returned  to  the  lodgings  and 
had  written  what  was  probably  an  explana- 
tion of  his  mysterious  departure  from  them, 
her  husband  and  the  Count   had  never 
allowed  her  to  see  the  letters  or  become 
acquainted  with  the  contents,  and,  while 
exacting  from  her  strict  compUance  with 
their  arrangements,  had  tr^ted  her  with 
little  more  confidence  than  her  unhappy 
child. 

"She  guessed,  of  course,  from  Moon- 
seer's  very  precautions,  that  young  Marst- 
land was  following  'em  up,"  Joanna  said ; 
"  but  likewise  she  knew  that  if  Vera  got 
wind  of  its  ^^^  refused  to  marry  the 
Count  he'd  have  left  no  stone  trntomed,  in 
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his  reyeo^e,  to  ruin  them  and  blacken  the 
pore  gurrs  name;  and  to  see  the  gen- 
Mty  she'd  been  all  them  years  boOding  up, 
and  her  daughter,  maybe,  took  from  her, 
and  her  husband  set  agen'  her  for  life,  was 
more  than  she'd  courage  to  stand,  pore 
souL  She'd  always  a  mortal  dreaa  of 
being  looked  down  on,  had  Jane." 

Fortunately  for  Leah's  comfort,  they  saw 
notiiii^  of  M.  St  Laurent    He  kept  away, 
ostensiDly  because  he  would  not  enter  a 
house  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  the 
woman  to  whom  he  chose  to  attribute  the 
whole  of  Yera's  errors  and  afflictions ;  but, 
in  reality,  from  a  species  of  selfish  remorse 
which  made  him  shrink  from  the  sight  of 
his   helpless  victim  in  the  condition  to 
which  his  tyranny  had  reduced  her ;  and 
because  he  was  more  than  sufficiently  oc- 
CTipied  by  the  pressure  of  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments  and  the    fierce  litigation 
which  he  had  already  commenced  with  the 
deMailly  family  on  the  score  of  Yera'sclaims. 
No  one  at  the  ChMet  wanted  him.  Leah, 
indeed,  in  her  horror  and  indignation  at 
his  conduct^  would  not  have  met  or  spoken 
to  him ;  and  Vera  had  never  uttered  his 
name  save  once  or  twice,  and  then  in  such 
a  terrified  whisper,  and  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  wild   and    abject   fear,   that 
Madame  St  Laurent  was  as  anxious  as 
Leah  to  keep  him  away.    Nay,  she  was, 
perhaps,  more  so  indeed;  for,  as  soon  as 
Vera  was  f  airlv  convalescent.  Miss  Josephs 
had  made  it  clearly  understood  that  if  she 
was  to  remain  at  the  ChMet,  and  continue 
her  care  of  the  invalid,  it  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  cares  were  for  George 
Marstland's  "  wife,"  as  also  that,  when  the 
young  man's  term  of  imprisonment  was 
over,  Madame  would  put  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  seeing  her  daughter,  should  the 
doctors  think  it  advisable  for  hhn  to  do  so ; 
nor  of  the  legalising  of  their   union^  if, 
indeed,  poor  Vera  were  ever  to  recover  her 
intellects  sufficiently  for  such  an  event  to 
be  possible. 

So  passed  the  summer  away.  A  strange, 
sad,  monotonous  summer,  shut  up  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  suburban  villa;  listening 
to  the  disjointed  prattle  of  a  demented  girl, 
coaxing  her  to  eat  and  sleep;  watching 
with  her  for  an  imaginary  footstep ;  throw- 
ing pebbles  with  her  into  an  imaginary  sea; 
and  deriving  such  poor  comfort  as  it  pos- 
sessed from  the  smiles  on  the  poor  child's 
lips,  the  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  al- 
most iniuitile  gaiety  and  content  which  for 
the  most  part  she  manifested. 
There  were  times,  however  (rare  ones 


certainly  and  brief  of  duration),  when  this 
gaiety  gave  way  to  a  kind  of  blank,  un- 
reasoning terror,  refusals  to  eat  or  drink,  a 
bewQderod  stare  of  incomprehension  of 
everything  that  was  said  to  her,  crouching 
in  comers,  and  vague  mutterings  about 
''blood,  blood,"  or  some  nameless,  un- 
speakable horror  with  which  someone  (she 
never  named  the  Count;  never,  save  at 
these  times  seemed  to  remember  he  had 
existed)  was  threatening  her.  On  some  of 
these  occasions  she  became  actually  violent 
and  needing  to  be  restrained  from  injuring 
herself;  but  every  physician,  who  was  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  declared  that  such 
seizures,  distressing  as  they  might  be  at 
the  time,  were  rather  of  hopefol  augury 
than  otherwise,  as  proving  that  the  intel- 
ligence was  dormant,  not  extinguished, 
and,  therefore,  likely  to  revive  at  some 
future  time  if  not  unduly  stimulated  in  the 
present  For  that  reason  they  all  joined 
in  deprecating  anything  like  a  shock  or 
strong  excitement;  and  as  the  time  for 
Marsdand's  liberation  was  drawing  near, 
Leah  wrote  very  sorrowfully  to  acquaint 
him  with  this,  and  to  tell  him  that  the 
doctors  were  all  of  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  for  hiim,  even  when  free, 
to  risk  a  visit  to  the  Chalet  for  some  time 
yet  to  come,  or  without  much  and  careful 
preparation. 

She  little  knew  what  was  to  happen  be- 
fore that  time  came  I 

It  was  quite  sudden.  Vera  caught  a 
chill,  in  the  first  week  of  September,  from 
getting  out  of  bed  one  night,  unheard  by 
her  mother,  who  slept  in  the  same  room, 
and,  sitting  by  the  open  window  in  her 
thin  night-dress,  and  for  several  days  after- 
wards she  was  very  ill,  confined  to  her  bed 
and  sufienng  from  a  severe  cough  and  some 
fever  and  delirium.  Care  and  proper  reme- 
dies, however,  got  the  better  of  the  malady; 
but  as  they  did  so  all  noticed  that  a  great 
change  had  come  over  her.  Her  bright 
tranquillity  was  gone.  She  seemed  nervous 
and  depressed;  complained  of  having  been 
removed  into  a  strange  room,  and  of  not 
being  able  to  hear  the  sea,  woidd  not  allow 
Leah  to  leave  her  side  for  a  moment,  and 
was  only  partly  pacified  by  her  presence 
and  soothmg.  Nay,  even  then  a  slight 
thing  nearly  upset  her  agaia  Her  mother, 
who  had  been  absent  for  some  hours  toking 
needful  rest,  entered  the  room,  speaking  to 
a  servant  as  she  did  so.  Vera  did  not  see 
her;  but  the  mere  sound  of  her  voice 
seemed  to  electrify  her.  Weak  as  she  was 
she  almost  sprang  from  the  pillows  where 
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she  was  lyiog,  and,  flinging  her  arms  round 
Leah,  whispered  to  her  with  trembling  lips 
that  she  had  heard  a  voice — "a  voice  like 
mamma's  1  Had  Leah  heard  it  too,  and 
oh !  how  could  mamma  have  come  there) 
And  why  had  they  taken  her  to  this  place 
from  the  lodgings  where  Marstland  left 
her,  and  where  he  had  said  she  would  be 
quite  safe  1 " 

She  was  in  such  a  febrile,  excited  state 
that  it  was  obvious  Madame  St  Laurent 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  no  one 
but  Leah  and  the  hired  nurse  allowed  into 
the  room ;  but  even  when  this  was  ar- 
ranged, Yera's  restlessness  was  not  quieted. 
Her  mind  seemed  to  be  oscillating,  as  it 
were,  between  m.ore  violent  mania  than 
heretofore  and' recovery.  Facts  and  fancies, 
reality  and  memory,  jostled  one  another  in 
her  weakened  brain,  with  one  desire  domi- 
nant over  all  — to  get  away  from  this 
strange  place  and  back  to  the  lodgings  from 
which,  as  she  imagined,  she  had  oeen  re- 
moved while  she  was  ilL  It  was  necessary 
at  last  to  give  her  an  opiate  as  the  only 
means  of  soothing  her;  and  though  this  took 
effect  and  she  soon  slept  soundly,  Leah 
dared  not  leave  her,  but  remained  watchine 
by  her  side  all  night,  and  was  still  seated 
there  in  the  morning  when,  to  her  intense 
surprise,  the  nurse  brought  her  a  pencilled 
note  written  in  Marstland's  hand. 

<<  The  other  doctors  and  I  all  think,"  he 
said,  "  that  tliis  change  may  be  for  good, 
and  that  directly  she  Is  ablis  to  be  moved, 
even  in  an  invalid  carriage,  it  will  be  well 
to  do  as  she  wishes,  and  take  her  back  to 
Guernsey  and  the  old  lodgings  there.  I 
am  going  there  in  advance  to  secure  them, 
and  see  that  they  are  arranged  in  their 
former  way;  and  should  she  on  waking 
appear  cognisant  of  any  lapse  of  time,  or 
uneasy  about  my  absence,  you  are  to  tell 
her  that  I  have  gone  to  lies  Cb4taigniers 
to  make  friends  with  her  mother  and  bring 
her  the  latter's  forgiveness.  That  wOl  pave 
the  way  for  their  meeting,  when,  as  I  pray 
— and  oh  I  Leah,  best  and  dearest  friend, 
pray  for  it  with  me — she  may  have  re- 
covered her  intellect  sufficiently  for  such 
a  meeting  to  be  possible  for  all  of  us." 

And  as  he  planned  it,  it  was  carried  out 
The  mere  promise  to  take  her  back  seemed 
to  do  her  good ;  and  as  she  was  evidently 
able  now  to  take  intelligent  note  of  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  objects  about  her, 
her  old  doctor  congratulated  himself  on  his 
foresight  in  having  had  her  established  at 
the  commencement  of  her  first  illness  in  a 


suite  of  rooms  at  the  opposite  side  of  Om 
house  from  that  where  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  her  life  had  taken  place,  and  which,  there- 
fore, were  not  capable  of  recalling  any  thiiig 
of  an  alarming  nature  to  her. 

To  avoid  all  risk  of  excitement  indeed, 
her  actual  removal  and  the  early  part  of 
the  joumej  were  achieved  while  she  was 
under  the  influence  of  narcotics ;  but,  even 
when  she  woke  and  found  herself  in.  the 
train,  she  was  quite  calm,  and  though  too 
weak  to  lift  her  head,  seemed  so  happy 
and  talked  so  sensibly  of  Marstland's  mia- 
sion  and  her  hopes  that  it  mi^ht  have 
been  successful,  that  no  one  listening  to  her 
could  have  fancied  that  her  mind  had  ever 
been  affected. 

So  they  reached  their  journey's  end,  and 
she  was  carried  up  the  steep  stone  steps  of 
the  little  cottage  in  Hill  Street,  and  pat  to 
bed  in  the  sunny,  chintz-curtained  bed- 
room without  any, accident  or  ill  effeek 
Indeed,  she  seemed  so  pleased  at  b^i^ 
there  and  greeted  Mrs.  Nicholls — whom  aho 
recognised  at  once,  and  who  was  touched 
to  tears  at  the  sight  of  hisr — with  such 
smiling  gentleness,  that  poor  Maratland, 
listening  with  trembling  anxiety  outaida 
the  door  for  one  sound  of  that  dear  vokeL 
could  hardly  maintain  his  long-tried 
patience  sufficiently  to  keep  himself  frooa 
entering  the  room  and  tfJdng  her  thm 
and  there  into  his  arms.  Bat  his  own 
reason  told  him  the  risk  would  be  too 
great,  and  he  crept  away  at  last  to  watch 
the  night  out  in  the  room  below,  prayiaig 
dumbly,  but  with  all  a  strong  man's  belieif* 
ing  earnestness  that  Heaven  in  its  mestcf 
would  end  this  affliction  which  had  faDea  - 
on  him  and  tlie  girl  he  so  passionately 
loved,  and  give  them  once  more  back  to  , 
one  another. 

Suddenly,  as  it  seemed,  a  hand  was  laid 
on  his  shoulder,  ai^d  he  knew  that  he  mai|^ 
have  dropped  asleep,  for  it  was  only  gregf 
dawn  whep  he  last  looked  about  him,  aaA 
now  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  T 
was  standing  beside  him — Leah,  whom  \ 

had  not  seen  since  last  winter,- and  wi , 

met  him  now  with  no  greetbg,  but  a  look  '\ 
on  her  pale,  quivering  face,  before  whieh.tw  J 
started  up  as  though  he  had  been  stroolt    .« 
"Go  for   a  doctor,  George,"  she  aaiiid. 
hurriedly;  "I— it  may  be  nothing;  dcm't 
—don't  look  so  fmhtened — but  she  hM>| 
been  sleeping  beautifully  till  a  fewminnioa 
ago,  and  now — there  is  a  change  in  Iwr* 
'face.    I  don'c  like  it,  and  her  pulse  is  ; 
low.     Go  quickly  1 " 
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A  DATELESS  BARGAIN. 

By  C.  L.  PIRKIS, 

Author  qf  "Ladjf  Lovelace"  etc. 

CHAPTER    Vn. 

"A  FOE  in  chains  is  a  living,  not  a  slain 
foe."  These  words  which  Joyce,  with  her 
dsngerons  aptitude  for  8wh%,  trenchant 
ipeech,  had  uttered  so  lightly,  kept  per- 
nstently  repeating  themselves  in  Mab's  ears. 
They  paraphrased  themselves  in  her  mind 
somewhat  as  follows :  "  Here  you  are  con; 
tent  to  have  got  your  enemy  into  chains 
—chains,  by  the  way,  whose  links  might 
snap  at  any  moment — ^when  you  might 
wrestte  it  out  with  him,  and  put  your 
foot  upon  his  neck  at  once  and  for  ever." 

The  words  grew  to  be  a  sort  of  war-cry 
in  her  ears  at  last  —  a  fanfaronade  of 
trampete  calling  her  to  her  duty.  Mab 
had  ever  been  a  slave  to  her  sense  of  duty. 
Convince  her  that  duty  called  upon  her  to 
give  her  life  inch  by  inch,  and  she  would 
take  good  care  never  to  give  two  at  a  time. 
H  So  now  when  conscience  took  to  playing  the 
I'  echo  to  Joyce's  haphazard  words,  she  did 

inot  try  to  silence  it  with  other  voices 
having  less  of  iron  in  them,  but  met  it 
with  the  simply-put  question : 

**  How,  where,  when,  shall  I  begin  the 
tnssler* 

A  straightforward  question  enough  one 
would  think,  and  bound  to  have  a  point- 
blank  answer  given  to  it.  Yet  a  circum- 
stance occurring  at  this  time  not  only  at 
once  and  for  ever  put  it  unanswered  to 
silence,  but  forced  upon  her  the  unwel- 
come conviction  that  her  sense  of  duty 
most  have  been  warped,  her  conscience 
perverted,  to  have  so  much  as  whispered 
it  into  her  ear. 

In  this  fashion.  She  had  been,  accord- 
ing to  her  custom,  acting  the  perambu- 


lating librarian  amon^  her  poor  people  one 
afternoon ;  she  came  m  hot  and  tired  with 
a  hig  packet  of  books  under  her  arm,  ran 
straight  up  into  the  drawing-room,  hoping 
to  find  there  two  refreshing  stimulants — 
Joyce  and  a  cup  of  tea — and  discovered 
instead  Captain  Buckingham  alone,  seated 
in  an  armchair. 

"  lirs.  Shenstone  has  not  yet  come  in — 
I  am  waiting  to  see  her,"  he  ezplahied,  as 
he  shook  huids;  ''and  Miss  Joyce  has,  I 
was  sorry  to  hear,  gone  upstairs  to  lie 
down,  with  a  bad  he^lache," 

Mab  wondered  whether  Joyce's  head- 
ache was  bom  of  Captain  Buckingham's 
afternoon  calL  Joyce  had  never,  from  the 
first  dtfy  of  their  intimacy  with  the  Back- 
inghams,  attempted  to  throw  more  than 
the  flimsiest  veil  of  politeness  over  her 
dislike  for  the  brother  and  sister. 

Mab's  feelings  were  something  less  de- 
fined towards  the  pair.  They  were  anti- 
pathetic to  her  senses  rather  than  to  her 
feelings.  Sylvia's  semi-satirical  smile,  her 
low-toned  sleepy  drawl,  the  brother's  bold 
stare  and  loud  domineering  voice  equally 
jarred  upon  her  and,  so  to  speak,  set  her 
teeth  on  edge;  but,  given  certain  con- 
ditions— close  companionship,  favours  con- 
ferred— it  might  have  been  possible  for 
her  teeth  to  lose  the  sense  of  a  rough 
acidity. 

"Let  me  relieve  you  of  your  books, 
Miss  Shenstone,"  Buckingham  went  on, 
as  he  noted  how  heavily  Mab  was  laden ; 
"ah,  this  is  the  good  work  your  mother 
was  telling  me  about  May  I  read  the 
titles  of  your  lending  library?  'History 
of  England,'  'The  Jews  in  Spain,'  'Lec- 
tures for  the  People/  'Sanitation  and 
Health.'  Why,  these  are  not  the  books 
for  the  hard-working  classes.  You  would 
give  toil  to  the  toilers,  mental  labour  to 
those  who  know  not  mental  ease.     You 
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should  deal  out  fiction  to  them,  bri^t, 
sparkling,  merry  fiction,  and  deal  it  out 
right  liberally  too." 

Of  course  he  must  lay  down  the  law 
on  every  subject,  small  or  greats  that  came 
within  his  cognizance.  The  words  *'  don't 
you  think,"  or  «*  it  seems  to  me,"  would 
have  come  strangely  from  his  lips. 

Mab  rang  the  bell  foi^  the  tea-tray. 

**I  haven't  a  sbgle  volume  of  fiction 
among  my  books,"  she  said,  and  the 
minute  after  regretted  she  had  said  so. 
Question  and  controversy  must  follow  now. 
She  was  very  tired  with  her  tramp  through 
the  by-ways  of  Westminster.  She  wished 
the  man  would  go,  and  let  her  enjoy  her 
tea  and  talk  upstairs  with  Joyce  in 
peace. 

<*  Not  a  volume  of  fiction  1 "  he  rejpeated; 
*<  are  you  afraid  of  fiction  t  Does  it  mean 
that  poetry  is  a  terra  incognita  to  you, 
that  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Shelley,  Swin- 
burne are  names  to  you  and  nothing  more  t " 

"  I  never  read  poetiy/' 

Then  she  threw  off  her  light  summer 
mantle  and  busied  herself  over  the  tea- 
table  ;  fussed  over  the  sujgar,  tlie  tea,  die 
urn,  the  cream,  all  the  time  feeling  that 
Buckingham's  large  dark  eyes  were  fixed 
full  upon  her  &oe  with  that  bold  question- 
ing, seaiching  stare,  which  as  a  rule 
affronted  her,  but  which  now  seemed  rather 
to  disconcert  her.  She  made  the  servant 
stay  in  the  room,  handine  the  tea,  the 
cake,  the  biscuits ;  then,  when  tiiere  could 
be  no  further  possible  reason  for  the  man  to 
remam,  walked  to  the  window ;  raised  the 
blind;  wondered  what  had  detained  her 
motherso  long;  andmade  jerky  UUletirades 
against  the  uncomfortable  weather,  the 
scorching  heat^  the  blinding  dust. 

Captain  Buckingham's  eyes  followed  her 
round  the  room. 

*<Mi8s  Shenstone,"  he  said  in  the  same 
loud  dogpnatic  tone  as  before,  '*you  are 
resisting  influence." 

Mab  gave  a  great  start  These  were  the 
words  she  had  felt  through  long  years  past 
would  some  day  be  spoken  to  her  by  some- 
one's lips,  and  now  they  had  been  spoken 
by  this  man's. 

She  answered  calmly  enough,  though 
with  an  effort : 

"  If  influence  is  bad,  it  is  well  to  resist 
it" 

"  But  if  good,  what  then  Y  Do  you  know 
the  first  day  I  saw  you  I  detected  in  you  a 
something  that  cut  you  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  though  I  could  not  teU  what 
it  wast    I  see  it  now;  the  'something'  is 


organic,  therefore  permanent  and  unalter- 
able. Tou  are  made  of  the  stuff  of  whidi 
the  seers  of  old  time  were  made,  the 
augurs,  the  prophets,  the  poets  if  you  like. 
Pound  yourself  in  a  mortar,  you  won't  get 
rid  of  it  Gro  atom  by  atom  to  dust,  it  ^1 
cry  aloud  in  the  ashes." 

Mab's  face  went  from  white  to  red,  from 
red  to  whita  She  daqped  her  lumds 
tightly  together,  and  turned  facing  him, 
staring  blankly. 

He  went  on  calmly,  yet  loudlv  as  before : 

"In  all  my  life  I  have  only  met  one 
person  at  all  to  compare  with  you.  She 
was  a  young  Vermont  drl  of  Frendb 
parentage,  Marie  St  Clair  by  name,  a  bom 
seer,  clairvoyante,  and  of  the  finest  sus- 
ceptibilities. And  her  parents  had  set  heat 
to  sell  stockings  and  calico  in  a  draper's 
shop  I  Her  sense  of  touch  was  so  fine  she 
could  distinguish  the  quality  and  price  of 
any  article  by  the  toudi  of  her  finger-tip. 
Ah,"  here  his  voice  dropped  a  note  or  two, 
'*  through  want  of  knowledge  one  may  bum 
oil  in  an  Aladdin's  lamp  1 " 

•<What  became  of  hert"  asked  Mab 
under  her  breath,  and  drawing  a  step 
nearer. 

'<  I  rescued  her.  I  induced  her  to  throw 
up  the  miserable  drudgery  In  the  draper's 
diop,  and  pot  herself  under  tutelage  at 
Bo^n.  She  developed  rapidly  enough; 
had  a  brilliant  career;  in  fait,  at  one  tmie, 
was  more  talked  about  than  any  other 

Crson  in  the  States.  The  odd  part  witii 
r  was,  that  though  she  could  do  some 
remarkable  things  in  a  state  of  trance,  her 
best  moment  was  on  the  moment  of  awak- 
ing from  deep  sleep,  before  her  senses  were 
aroused.  Then  it  was  all  in  a  flash  that  she 
saw  the  person,  or  had  the  thing  revealed 
to  her,  on  whidi  her  mind  was  set" 

Mab  gave  a  nainftd  start  Her  memory 
flew  back  to  toat  bright  spring  morning, 
when  to  her  fancy  her  dead  fiither  had  stood 
before  her. 

"Tou  seem  intwested,"  Buckingham 
went  on.  "  111  lend  you  her  autobiography 
if  you  like.  All  the  Boston  people  went 
mad  over  her.  Three  years  of  a  most  bril- 
liant career  she  had." 

"And  theni"  asked  Mab  again  under 
her  breath,  and  drawing  another  step  nearer 
to  him. 

"  Oh,  she  died — at  twenty-aiz  years  of 
age.  Overdid  it,  lost  control  over  herself, 
and  died  in  an  asylum." 

"Ah-hl" 

"But  it  doesn't  follow  from  that  that 
other  people  are  to  go  and  do  likewbe.  Sop* 
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podng  that  I^  an  English  nobleman,  de- 
frauded of  my  rights,  were  to  claim  and 
get  back  my  birihnght,  and  then  ran  riot 
in  my  inheritance  and  die  a  panper !  Would 
yoa  argne  from  that  fact  that  therefore  no 
one  to  the  end  of  time  is  to  venture  to 
daim  a  lost  birthright  t " 

Mab  yet  stood  silent  and  with  clasped 
hands  before  him,  her  thooghts  all  one 
surging,  storm-tossed  masa 

It  was  a  relief  at  this  moment  to  hear  a 
Toioe  outside  the  door,  which  suggested 
Gommon-plaoe  morning  ealls,  evening  recep- 
tions, tea-gowns,  small  talk,  in  a  pre-eminent 
d^iea 

It  said,  evidently  addressing  a  servant : 
''I  am  tired  to  death,  absolutely;  with 
listenmg,  nothing  else.  I  haven't  opened 
my  lips  since  I  left  the  house  two  hours 
ago!" 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Shen- 
itone,  in  a  costume  that  might  have  suited 
a  modern  youthful  Lydia  Languish,  made 
her  appearanca  "  I  knew  you  were  here, 
Captain.  Buckinghun,"  she  said,  smiling 
affably,  "  before  I  was  told.  I  heard  your 
voice  all  the  way  upstairs.  Now  will  you 
tell  me  why  it  is  that  you  and  your  sister 
do  not  talk  the  least  bit  in  the  world  like 
any  other  Americans  I  have  ever  heard  f " 

**  It  is  because  we  are  cosmopolitans,  I 
suppose,"  laughed  BuckinghanL  <<  Never- 
theless, yon  mustn't  imagine  that  the  Eng- 
lish accent  is  a  monopoly  for  which  you've 
taken  out  a  patent  Some  of  us  Yankees 
talk  every  whit  as  broad  as  your  English- 
men!" 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

Joyce's  headache  turned  out  a  more 
serious  affair  than  was  expected.  The  next 
day  found  her  in  bed  with  a  crimson  face 
and  ice-cold  hands.  The  day  after  found 
the  doctor  in  the  house,  with  his  watch  in 
his  hand  and  the  terrible  word  **  typhoid  " 
on  his  lips. 

''  Is  it  catching,  doctor  1 "  moaned  Mrs. 
Shenstone.  **  SluJl  we  all  take  it  one  after 
the  other  t  Oh  dear,  dear !  Just  as  we 
were  all  going  to  start  for  Dieppe,  like  the 
^t  of  tixe  world !  This  comes  of  Mab 
diving  into  all  the'holes  and  corners  of  Lon- 
don. She  has  brought  it  into  the  house, 
somehow  or  other,  depend  upon  it" 

The  doctor  stared  at  her.  "  WeU,  Fve 
seen  women  blessed  with  next  to  no  sense, 
hot  this  one  beats  all ! "  he  thought.  Aloud 
he  said :  <<  In  which  case  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  Miss  Mab  was  not  the  fint 
^  fall  victim.    You  had  better  look  for  the 


caose  within  your  own  four  walls,  Madam, 
and  see  to  your  drains  and  water-pipes." 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  he.had  but  the 
slenderest  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Shen- 
stone. The  old  family  doctor  down  in 
Gloucestershire  would  have  nodded  to  her 
complacently,  and  said  nothing. 

Three  weeks,  packed  with  anxiety,  with 
alternating  hopes  and  fears,  followed. 

During  those  three  weeks  all  the  house- 
hold wheels  ran  down. 

Mra  Shenstone  was  ordered  out  of  the 
house  by  the  doctor,  and  rooms  found  for  her 
within  easy  distanca  **  She'll  just  frighten 
herself  into  the  fever  and  double  your 
trouble,"  he  explained  to  Mab.  ^d 
to  hunself  he  added:  <'And  if  it's  all 
the  same  to  everyone  else,  I  would  rather 
not  have  such  a  patient  as  that  on  my 
hands." 

"My  poor  darlmg  Joyce,"  Mrs.  Shen- 
stone said,  as  she  sobbed  a  good-bye  on 
Mab's  shoulder,  ''such  a  mercy  it  isn't 
small-pox  !  such  a  mercy,  too,  that  you  are 
such  a  thoughtful,  careful  nurse,  Mab.  If 
you  had  been  a  beauty,  instead  of  a  dear, 
domestic  treasure,  you  wouldn't  have  done 
half  so  much  good  in  the  world.  Good- 
bye, darling:  I  wish  I  could  be  of  use  to 
you." 

Mab,  as  might  have  been  esroected,  at 
once  took  up  her  post  m  the  sick-room  as 
head-nurse.  Helter-skelter  out  of  her  head 
went  all  thoughts  save  tiiat  of  watching 
over  her  fever-stricken  sister,  morning, 
noon,  and  night  No  one  knew  when  she 
slept  nor  when  she  had  her  meals.  Other 
nurses  were  there  in  attendance  from  tiie 
hospitals ;  but  no  matter,  Mab  must  super- 
intend them  and  the  general  routine  of 
the  sick-room,  so  that  her  darling  Joyce 
should  lack  nothing. 

Up  came  Unde  Archie  from  the  wilds 
of  Gloucestershire,  with  fiat,  placid  Aunt 
Bell  in  attendance.  The  old  gentieman 
was  still  suffering  sharp  twinges  of  inter- 
mittent gout,  and  his  views  of  tiie  situation 
were  coloured  accordingly. 

He  attacked  the  doctor  first 

"  Typhoid,"  he  said ;  "  I  don't  believe  in 
such  a  thing.  There  was  no  typhoid  when 
I  was  a  boy.  We  caUed  a  thing  typhus — 
a  disease  everyone  could  understand,  or 
we  called  a  thing  gastric  fever,  something 
quite  different  Now,  I  don't  believe  she 
has  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  typhoid, 
and  if  you  let  her  die  through  improper 
treatment  youll  be  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
sir,  manslaughter." 

The  doctor  was  at  first  naturally  enough 
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disposed  to  grow  irate,  and  to  stand 
upon  his  dignity  under  such  treatment; 
but  when  he  heard  the  old  gentleman  go 
into  the  next  room  and  rate  Mab  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  fashion,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  this  only  represented  family  idiosyn- 
crasies coming  to  the  front  again. 

*'Look  here,  Mab,"  said  Uncle  Archie, 
"youVe  undertaken  the  uck-nursing.  Very 
well,  you'll  break  down  under  it,  anyone 
can  see  you'll  break  down — your  face  is 
like  a  sheet,  and  you're  shivering  and 
shakiug  like  an  aspen ;  you'd  better  have 
in  a  sister  to  superintend  the  nurses  from 
the  hospital,  and  take  turn  and  turn  about 
with  her.  If  you  break  down,  Joyce  will 
get  neglected — ^it'U  be  a  case  of  man- 
slaughter," eta,  eta 

He  stormed  at  Frank,  too,  in  much  the 
same  fashion ;  or  rather,  he  began  to  do  so, 
but  Frank  turned  upon  him  in  a  way  he  was 
unprepared  to  meet 

''Don't,  don't,  Mr.  Shenstone,"  he  im- 
plored, *'  my  nerves  are  all  gone,  I  can't 

stand  it.   If  anything  happens  to  her " 

but  here  he  broke  off  brusquely,  his  own 
words  seeming  to  choke  him. 

Uncle  Arctic  stared  at  him  a  moment, 
blinkiog  his  eyes  very  hard.  Then  he  took 
to  stamping  up  and  down  the  room,  mut- 
tering to  himself  and  making  his  stick  do  a 
great  deal  of  work. 

Aunt  Bell  came  in  and  carried  him  off 
to  a  neighbouring  hotel,  where  he  was  laid 
up  in  bed  for  a  fortnight,  with  the  worst 
attack  of  gout  he  had  ever  had. 

Frank  almost  lived  in  the  house  for  that 
fortnight  during  which  Joyce  was  at  her 
worst  He  and  Mab  seemed  drawn  more 
closely  to  each  other  in  those  days  than 
ever  they  had  been  in  their  lives  before. 
Mab  was  less  of  a  living  enigma  to  him, 
he  a  more  defined  and  conceivable  bit  of 
humanity  to  her.  Joyce's  extremity  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  light  which  made  them  see 
each  other's  faces. 

*'  If  she  lives,  Mab,  I  shall  say  you  have 
saved  her,"  Frank  would  say  sometimes,  as 
he  crept  away  from:the  house  at  day-dawn 
with  face  gray  and  ashen  as  that  of  the 
misty  njiorning  itself. 

And  Mab's  answer,  given  with  a  look 
clear  and  straightforward  as  Joyce's  own 
could  be,  "  I  would  give  my  life  for  hers, 
if  God  would  but  take  it" 

Frank  seemfed  all  made  of  nerves  just 
then.  His  work  was  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  him.  His^leader-writing  was  sus- 
pended.   One  moment  he  would  be  all 


irritable  excitement,  the  next  all  depressed 
misery.  He  seemed  somehow  to  Imve  let 
himself  slip  through  his  own  fingers,  and  to 
have  lost  all  power  of  self -control  He  de- 
spised himself  heartily  for  his  weakness, 
fancied  he  could  read  unmitigated  scorn 
and  ridicule  in  every  face  he  looked  into — 
in  Captain  Buckingham's  especially,  when 
by  chance  they  met  on  Mra.  Shenstone's 
doorstep,  or  within  the  house  making  en- 
quiries for  the  invalid. 

These  meetings  were  not  frequent  It 
was  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  they 
were  not  There  was  a  smouldering  fire 
of  antagonism  between  these  two  men, 
which  Irequent  intercourse  must  have 
stirred  into  flame. 

"  Why  is  he  here  at  all  f  What  concern 
is  it  of  his  whethw  Joyce  is  better  or 
worse  V  Frank  once  savagely  asked  of  Mab. 

"He  comes  on  my  mother's  account 
He  takes  her  a  report  of  Joyce  three  times 
a  day,"  was  Mab'a  reply. 

"  Good  Heavens ! "  cried  Frank,  "  I  for- 
got all  about  your  mother  1  Now,  Mab,  I 
can  undertake  that  mission  and  give  this 
man  to  understand  that  his  services  are 
not  required." 

Mab,  anxious  to  keep  the  peace,  shook 
her  head.  *'  It  wouldn't  do  at  all,"  she  ex- 
plained. "  My  mother  has  asked  him  to  do 
it    Don't  you  see  she  likes  himi  and " 

"  Doesn't  like  me,"  finished  Frank.  "  I 
know  it     I  only  hope " 

But  here  he  broke  off.  Naturally  enough 
he  felt  shy  of  hoping  to  Mab  that  her 
mother  "  wasn't  goiug  to  make  a  fool  of 
herself  over  the  man  Buckingham." 

The  day  of  crisis  came  at  length.  They 
all  knew  what  the  doctor  meant  when, 
after  staying  in  the  sick-room  about  doable 
the  usual  time,  he  came  out  saying : 

"  Come,  cheer  up,  my  young  friends,  she 
has  everything  in  her  favour  —  youth,  a 
strong  constitution,  good  nursing.  We 
must  hope  for  the  best" 

And  when  he  announced  his  intention  of 
coming  in  again  at  midnight,  and  resum- 
bg  his  watch,  they  all  knew  that  day- 
dawn  most  probably  meant  life  or  death 
for  their  darling. 

Joyce's  dressing-room,  opening  off  her 
bed-room,  had  been  improvised  into  a  tem- 
porary sitting-room,  and  here  Frank  passed 
the  whole  of  that  lagging  night  of  suspense, 
getting  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour  a 
brief  report  from  Mab,  through  the  half 
opened  door,  and  feeling  his  heart  go  up 
and  down  with  a  bound  every  time  he  heard 
her  touch  upon  the  handle. 
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The  fBTerish  matterings  and  tosungs  of 
the  patient  came  to  him  through  the  thin 
partition.  Theaounds  of  London  night- 
life died  down  in  the  atreet,  giving  place 
to  those  of  the  yoang  day.  Frank  felt  his 
hopes  sinking  low,  lower,  like  that  flame  of 
his  night-lamp  just  burning  itself  out.  A 
great  numbness  and  stillness  seemed  to  fall 
upon  him.  He  sank  upon  his  knees  beside 
the  table,  hiding  his  face  in  his  cold, 
trembling  handa  He  felt  as  though  he 
were  wrestling  with  death  for  her. 

Fire  o'clock  of  that  August  morning 
found  the  cool  daylight  flowing  into  the 
little  room  through  the  half-turned  Venetian 
blinds.  Mab,  opening  softly  the  door  of 
tile  inner  room,  let  out  a  stream  of  lurid 
light  which  met  and  quenched  it  Frank 
started  and  lifted  up  his  wan  face  in- 
quiringly. 

"  She  sleeps ;  she  has  taken  a  turn.  The 
doctor  says  all  will  be  well  now/'  was  all 
she  found  voice  to  say.  And  then  their 
hands  clasped,  their  tears  flowed  tc^ther, 
and  their  hearts  sent  up  the  thanksgiving 
their  lips  lacked  power  to  utter. 

Someone  came  tapping  at  the  door — a 
sleepy  servant  saying  a  ^rson  was  below 
wishing  to  see  mIbs  Mab. 

Mab,  all  tottering  from  excess  of  grateful 
joy,  went  downstairs  to  find  Ned  Donovan 
standing  in  the  halL 

He  Btttrted  biick  when  he  saw  her. 

"  They  told  me  it  was  Miss  Joyce  who 

was  ill,   but  surely "  he  began  hesi- 

tatin^y. 

Mab  could  see  in  his  startled  gaze  the 
reflection  of  her  own  ghastly,  haggard  faca 

"  It  was  Miss  Joyce,"  she  answered.  "  It 
is,  rather,  for  she  is  not  yet  out  of  danger. 
It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come.  Ob,  it  is 
only  anxiety  that  has  made  me  look  so 
wretched.  I  shall  soon  be  all  right  again, 
now  she  has  taken  a  turn." 

Ned'a  eyes  seemed  rivetted. 

"  Miss  Mab,  you  will  be  ill  if  you  don't 
take  care.  Is  anyone  looking  after  yout 
I  only  heard  late  last  night  of  Miss  Joyce's 
illness.  I  could  only  get  a  train  one  station 
up  the  line.  I've  walked  the  rest  of  the 
way.  No,  thank  you,  Miss  Mab  ;  I'm  not 
tired  now  I've  seen  yon  and  know  the 
worst  of  your  trouble  is  over." 

Mab  made  him  come  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  fetched  him  wine  and  biscuits 
from  ihe  sideboard,  making  him  eat  and 
drink,  and  asking  him  questions  meantime 
tA  himself,  of  his  work,  and  how  he 
liked  it 

*'  I  have  only  five  minutes  to  give  you," 


she  said.  *'  I  must  get  back  quickly  to  the 
sick-room.  But  you  must  toll  me  all  you 
can  about  yourself.  Now,  why  is  it  you  so 
seldom  write  to  me  1 " 

If  the  light  had  not  been  so  gray  and 
uncertain  she  might  have  seen  his  face 
flush  a  deep  red. 

"I've  no  time  for  writing,  Miss  Mab. 
It  was  best  to  leave  it  off,"  he  answered  a 
little  unsteadily. 

"No  time?  Not  even  to  me?"  ex- 
claimed Mab  in  a  pained  voice.  "  I  asked 
you  so  many  questions  in  my  last  letter. 
What  you  did  with  yourself  on  Sundays  t 
Why  you  never  came  near  the  house — not 
even  to  see  your  sister  ?  " 

Ned's  face  flushed  deeper  and  deeper 
crimson,  his  hand  holding  his  wine-glass 
trembled  noticeably. 

Mab  seeing  his  perturbation,  not  un- 
naturally ndsinterpreited  it. 

"  Is  anything  wrong  t "  she  asked  kindly, 
''are  not  thmgs  going  smoothly  with 
yout" 

Ned  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"Wrong — anything  wrong?"  he  re- 
peated, "  what  is  there  right  in  the  world  I " 
He  clicked  himself  suddenly.  Possibly 
his  thoughts  would  not  translate  into  words 
choice  enough  for  a  young  lady's  ear. 

Poor  fellow !  He  was  only  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  age ;  he  was  defiantiy,  yet 
despauringly  in  love  with  a  woman  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  human  arms  as  the 
stars  in  heaven,  and  so  it  seemed  to  him 
that  everything  was  wrong  indeed. 

Mab  looked  at  him  in  silent  wonder  for 
a  moment.  Then  those  dreadful  Fenian 
societies  suggested  themselves  to  her 
mind. 

"What  books  are  you  reading,  Ned  ? " 
she  asked.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  taking  in 
those  insurrectionary  papers  —  I've  for- 
gotten their  names — you  gave  up  two  or 
three  years  ago  to  please  me  t " 

Now  in  all  these  kindly  speeches  Mab 
was  actuated  by  the  simplest,  the  loftiest 
of  desires  to  help  a  man  whom  she  had 
always  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
hot-headed  of  a  hot-headed  race,  and  liable 
at  any  moment  to  catch  the  fever  of  the 
demagogues,  and  to  catch  it  fatally  too. 

Ned  was  bom  in  England  of  an  English 
mother ;  he  had  had  an  English  education 
in  English  schools,  and  brogue  was  a  thing 
unknown  to  him ;  but  for  idl  that,  he  was. 
as  she  had  so  often  told  him,  "  more  Irish 
than  his  Irish  father."  Her  attitude 
throughout  their  intercourse  had  been  that 
of  Undly  unostentatious  patronage,  such 
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as  any  lady  might  extend  to  any  working 
man.  Yet  as  she  stood  there  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  her  qnestion  a  something  crept 
into  his  face— a  sadden  light  into  his  deep 
blue  eyes,  a  change  of  expression  about 
the  month — which  startled  her,  and  made 
her  think  of  her  sick-room  duties,  and 
that  the  sooner  she  got  back  to  them  the 
better. 

She  made  a  step  towards  the  door. 

'*Imust  go — lam  sure  I  must  be  wanted 
upstairs,"  she  began.  Then  she  came  back 
irresolutely.  After  all  the  interest  she  had 
taken  in  this  man  she  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  let  him  go  down  the  hill,  when  a  word 
from  her  might  perhaps  save  him.  "  Ned," 
she  said,  speaking  up  bravely,  "I  want 
you  to  make  me  a  promise — ^a  very  solemn 
promise." 

Ned  hesitated. 

*'If  it's  about  any  of  our  national 
societies,  Miss  Mab,  I  would  rather  not 
make  it,"  he  answered  slowly. 

**  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  to 
the  end  of  time  if  you  join  any  one  of 
those  societies,"  she  interrupted,  dashing 
nervously  into  the  very  middle  of  her  sub- 
ject '*  They  are  secret,  detestable,  formed 
only  for  murder  and  assassination." 

A  noisp  of  door  opening  at  that  moment 
made  her  turn  her  hewl.  It  was  the 
sleepy  servant  who  had  announced  Ned, 
showing  in  Ci^tain  Bucldngfaam.  There 
seemed  an  amused  look  in  his  eye,  as  he 
looked  from  Mab  to  Ned.  Of  course  he 
must  have  heard  her  oondnding  words. 

"  I  have  come  for  my  momSig's  rqK>rt. 
I  promised  Mrs.  Shenstone  die  should  have 
it  before  six,"  he  said  blandly  enough. 

Mab  gleefully  gave  him  the  glad  news, 

Ned,  with  a  respectful  "  Qood  morning. 
Miss  Mab,"  took  up  his  hat  and  left  the 
room. 

Mab  went  one  step  over  the  threshold, 
bent  on  makbg  a  final  effort  "  You  must 
think  over  what  I  have  said.  Pray,  pray 
do  not  forget  what  I  have  asked  of  you," 
she  said  gently. 

*'  Miss  Mab,"  was  Ned's  reply  as  respect- 
fully as  before,  "  I  am  not  likely  to  forget 
one  single  word  you  have  ever  spoken  to 
me."    Then  he  went 

Buckingham  cross-questioned  her  as  to 
who  was  Ned,  what  were  his  surroundings, 
what  was  his  occupation  1  "  Irish  of  course 
he  is,  although  his  brogue  is  fairly  enough 
hidden.  I  could  swear  to  the  Iridi  blue 
eye  among  a  thousand." 

Mab,  with  her  foot  on  the  first  step  of 
the  stairs,  all  anxiety  to  get  back  to  the 
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sick-room,  answered  him  bri^y  as  to  llie 
man's  parentage  and  present  occupation. 

Had  anyone  watched  Buckingham  take 
his  departure  down  ike  house  ste^that 
morning,  they  might  have  seen  ms  lips 
forming  to  the  words :  **  Irish — ^no  brogue 
— wor£i  at  the  Arsenal,"  and  his  forehead 
knotting  into  a  Uioughtful  frown. 

The  cold  daylight  had  quickened^  into 
rosy  dawn  as  Mab  passed  the  staircase 
windows.  A  figure  gUded  along  the  land- 
ing from  the  small  room  a  little  hurriedly 
at  her  approach.  It  was  Kathleen  with  a 
tray  in  her  hand.  It  did  not  strike  Mab 
as  strange  tiiat  the  girl  should  be  dressed, 
and  smartly  dressed  as  she  had  been  on 
the  previous  night:  just  then  no  one's 
toilette  was  much  criticised.  They  washed 
and  dressed  when  they  could,  andjwore  evoi- 
ing  dress  in  the  morning  or  cotton  gowns 
at  night,  just  as  it  happened.  What,  how- 
ever, did  strike  her  as  strange  was  the 
briUiant  flash  and  look  of  ccmfuiion  on  the 
girl's  face  as  she  explained  that  she  had 
been  taking  Mr.  Leayard  some  hot  coffea 
She  had  thought  he  must  be  tired  with  bii 
night's  watching. 

"It  was  kind  and  thoughtful  of  yon," 
was  Mab's  comment  as  she  went  hur- 
riedly into  the  room,  trying  to  dfamiss 
the  matter  from  her  mind  as  one  of  no 
moment 

Later  on  events  brought  it  back  to 
her  and  gave  it  possibly  a  magnified  im- 
portanca 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OP  A  MIDSHIPMAN'S  MESS. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.      PART  L 

It  must  be  twenty  jeans  aga  Dear  me  1 
when  I  come  to  count  it  up  it  is  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  a  good  bit  since  I 
joined  my  first  sea-going  ship  at  Sheamess. 
As  I  glance  back  at  that  opening  poriod  of 
my  life,  many  things  appear  quite  faint  and 
dim  in  the  distance,  only  the  shadow  in- 
stead of  the  substance  of  them  left,  while 
others  are  as  dear  and  distinet  as  on  the 
very  day  on  which  they  occurred.  I  have 
said  that  I  was  going  to  join  my  first  sea- 
going ship,  and  naturally  I  was  a  youngster, 
but  equally  naturally  I  did  not  oo^ider 
myself  to  be  sa  I  had  served  twelve 
months  in  a  harbour  ship,  and  this  distinc- 
tion tilted  my  nose  in  the  ur  and  oiaUed 
me,  as  the  Yankees  say,  *<  to  put  on  f rflh." 
I  knew  a  thing  or  two.  I  spoke  naturally 
of  "  my  messmates."  I  flavoured  my  vpeetii 
with  naval  phrases,  which  seemed  to  x&e 
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the  simple  ccmseqaence  of  sach  l<Hig  and 
distingaished  seryicQ. 

So,  with  all  this  accomolation  of  know- 
ledgOfe  I  went  down  to  Sheemess  to  join 
H.M.S.  "  Bruise  water."  My  recollection 
of  the  time  makes  it  an  equal  solution  of 
gkay  and  discomfort ;  glory  in  arriving  at 
an  onknown  port^  to  join  an  nnkaown 
ship,  to  be  rowed  off  to  her  in  a,  boat  of 
unknown  build,  to  plunge  suddenly  into  a 
throng  of  faces  all  unknown,  and  yet  to 
have  a  distinct  right  to  be  there  and  a 
thoroughly  wdl-defined  place  to  hold.  Dis- 
comfort in  exchanging  the  beauties  of  Ply- 
mouth and  ail  its  f  amSiar  sights  and  sounds 
for  the  hopeless  dead-level  of,  mud  and 
marsh  which  constitutes  She^ness;  in  join- 
ing a  ship  in  the  first  throes.of  copimission- 
ii»;  in  tqwg  in  vainto  find  a  familiar  fsce, 
a  wniliar  sighl^  a  familiar  spot  in  which  to 
take  refuge  for^a  moment  Iran  the  diUi 
and  whirly  emd  confusion,  of  the  new  and 
strange  life.  liie  first  week  or  so  of  my 
life  on  board  seemed  to  me  then,  and  stiU 
seems,  a  sort  of  dyip^tio  dream.  No  con- 
stituted mess;  no  poopedy  sfppointed  sleeps 
log  place — for  the  hammocks. wove  not 
eer^  out  for  the  first  ftw  days^Aud  even 
when  they  were,  my  marine,  servant  .was 
obliged  to  sling  mine  anywhere  he  conld^ 
no  proper  food,  but  only  a  sort  of  skirmish- 
ing i^logy  for  a  meei^  necesntating  nmdry 
dinners  at  the  *'fowaAgin"  to  satpsfy  tisHd 
eraviiigs.of  young  stomacha. 

Ou  board  the  ship  were  oaulkem,.  ship- 
wrights, dockyard  officialsi  blue-jadcets,  ma- 
rines, stokers,  shmngs,  wet  painty  dirt»  tar, 
rope-yams,  putty,  spars,  twksi  hawsers, 
casks,  bales,  biscuit-b^,  all  knocking  about 
in  apparently  hopeless  confusion.  The  decks 
above  and  below  resounded  incessantly 
with  the  noise  of  hammers;  ^  cheeping- 
Uecks;  of  men  running  and  stamping;  of 
enormous  w^;hts  .bumping  down  so  as  to 
make  the  whob  ship  quivev;  of  short,  sharp 
ordcRPgiven  in  a  vdoa  evidently  lone  ae- 
customed  to  authoritative  t(mes,  ana  re- 
peated noisily  by  important  warrant  (^eers^ 
boatswains,  and  others.  The  atmosphere 
was  packed  as  full  as  it  could  hold 
wkh  the  mingled  smell  of  new  ropoi .  of 
dup's  rum,  and  of  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  save 
wlwn,  £com  the  engine-room  hatch  there 
came  up  areek  of  oil  pure  and  simple,  such 
as  a  man  might  live  on  for  a  year  without 
ether  food,  and  which  overlaid  the  other 
combinaticm  like  rancid  butter  on  sour 
bread. 

By-and-by  our  messmates  began  to  join, 
snd  the  mess,  hitherto  compaiatively  de- 


serted, became  a  centre  of  noise  and  liveU' 
ness.  Our  berth  was  on  the  lower  deck. 
It  was  lighted  by  three  scuttles — ^bull's-eyes 
of  glass  set  in  Uie  solid  thicknesses  of  the 
ship's  side — ^and  no  other  light  pierced  its 
gloom.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  it  was  so, 
else  the  dirt  and  neglect  which  would  have 
been  revealed  might  have  sickened  us.  It 
was  lamentably  small,  even  for  the  number 
it  was  intended  to  hold ;  and  we  were  to  be 
packed  with  supernumeraries  for  the  dis- 
tant Pacific,  shedding  a  few  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  America  as  we  passed.  The 
berth  was  very  long  and  very  narrow,  and 
had  a  sliding  door  at  each  end,  by  which 
entrance  was  gained  by  ourselves  and  by 
the  steward  and  his  boy.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  ornament  on  the  walls  or  bulk- 
heads, and  the  whole  area  of  th^  berth  was 
taken  up  by  the  table,  which,  allowing  just 
room  enoi^h  for  seats  all  round  it,  stretched 
from  one  end  ,to  the  other.  This^  table 
was,  moreover,  a  gigantic  chest,  in  the 
bowels  of  whidi,  l^wn  generally  as  the 
"  jolIy-boAt,"  ware  stowed  wines,  preserved 
meats,  jams,  .sardines,  and  so  oa.  At  the 
after  end  of  tiiB  berth  was  a  tiny  continua- 
tion of  itf.^parated  from  it  by  a  bulk- 
head, or  woQcien  partition,  and  called  the 
steward's  berth.  This  communicated  with 
the  m^ss  place  by  a  small  sliding  panel  in 
theoeiitre. 

At  firsts  with  the  exemption  of  Peregrine, 
the  Assistant-Paymaster,  (all  the  fellows 
who  joined  were  youngsters,  apd  we  were 
all  very  friendly  and  npiflQr,  eacjb  trying  to 
outbrag  the  other,  and  lul^  striving  to  ap- 
pear quite  at, ease  and  at  h<^e  in  a  situa- 
tion Fhich  waa  obviously  utterly  new  to 
eveayone.  Still,  there  were  some  far  greener 
and  more  ignorant  than  others,  and  of 
these  we  naturally  made  ^ame.  and  thereby 
exalted  our  owa  superionty.  But  presently 
a  hush  came  over  |dl  this.  Tnree,  sub- 
lieutenants joined,  with  a  master's  assistant, 
and  an  old,  old  midshipman  with  whiskers, 
and  of  sudi  standing  that  even  the  sub- 
lieutenants looked  up  to  him  and  listened 
respectfally  to  his  yame»  which  smacked  of 
Ndbson  and  of  Blake.  They  seemed  to  be 
of  ships  and  men  of  so  very,  very  long  ago; 
while  nis  masterly  handling  of  the  art  of  pro- 
fanity and  the  stream  of  blasphemy  which 
issued  continually  from  his  lips  struck  awe 
and  admiration  into  all,  and  made  them  own 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  master.  In 
the  face  of  this  real  talent  we  poor  pre- 
tenders slunk  away  abashed  and  adnured 
from  a  distance ;  and  when,  with  many  a 
fine  manly   oath   and  blustering  sea-far- 
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iDg  expression,  these  our  senior  officers 
threatened  *'  to  stick  a  fork  in  theteatn," 
at  eight  p.m.,  and  drive  us  all  on  to  the 
lower  deck  while  they  talked  "politics," 
as  they  called  it,  we  acquiesced  hambly 
enough,  as  being  powerless  to  object  Then 
they  too  would  begin  to  brag,  and  swell, 
and  talk  of  what  they  had  seen  and  done, 
and  the  ships  which  they  had  served  in,  and 
the  courts-martial  they  had  but  narrowly 
escaped;  and,  as  the  conversation  went 
round,  the  grog  would  do  so  too,  and  by- 
and-by  the  berth  would  foUowthe  example, 
and  some  of  our  seniors  would  find  it  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  retire  grace- 
fully to  their  hammocks. 

But  old  Peregrine,  our  Assistant-Pay- 
master, outdid  Uiem  all;  he  had  served 
longer,  had  been  on  more  stations,  in  more 
ships,  had  been  more  under  arrest,  and 
cocdd  drink  more  rum  (with  very  little 
water)  than  any  of  them,  or  indeed  than 
all  of  them  put  together;  and  he  looked 
down  with  contempt  on  their  young  ex- 
periences and  their  old  yams  served  up  as 
new;  and  he  would  sit  silently  drinking 
his  ^g,  listening  to  it  all,  and  oceasionaUy 
puttmg  in  a  word  calculated  totibrowthem 
all  aback,  as  it  were,  and  mi^e  them  try 
another  tack.  The  best  of  fellows,  old 
Peregrine — a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
breeding,  a  man  of  great  intdleet,  of  con- 
siderable humour,  of  boundless  generosity, 
of  tireless  good-nature,  a  real  good  mess- 
mate and  mend,  but  for  one  miserable 
vice — the  vice  of  the  British  Navy.  He 
was  an  incorrigible  drunkard.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was  that  forced  him  into 
such  a  habit — who  ever  does  know  that 
of  most  drunkards  t — but  I  have  often 
thought  that,  with  his  undoubted  talent, 
he  had  recognised  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  possible  chance  of  rising  above 
the  dead  level  of  his  l6t  in  hfe,  and 
that  this  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
him,  for  he  had  brothers  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  themselves.  Peregrine  it 
was  who  invented  the  origind  idea  of  a 
free  cask  of  beer  in  the  mess ;  he  it  was 
who  ordered  it  on  shore,  who  superintended 
the  placing  of  it  in  the  berth  itself,  who 
saw  to  the  tapping  of  it,  who  drank  the 
first  and  many  another  glass  from  it,  and 
who,  I  believe,  finally  had  to  pay  for  it,  as 
nobody  would  admit  any  responsibility  in 
the  matter  except  himself. 

I  know  it  was  a  vast  mistake ;  and  that 
many  of  us  boys  drank  a  great  deal  more 
of  that  beer  than  was  go<^  for  us,  for  the 
simple  reasons  that  we  were  all  utterly 


thoughtless ;  that  we  were  in  consideiiUe 
numbers ;  and  that  there  was  nobody  to 
exercise  any  kindly  control  over  nt.  Often 
and  often  I  have  since  thought  that,  if  tbe 
tender  and  anxious  mothers  of  those  boys 
could  have  seen  them  in  the  first  blush  of 
their  new  lives,  they  would  never  have  had 
another  hour's  peace  until  they  had  torn 
those  boys  from  the  pestilential  place,  and 
abandoned  all  thought  of  makbg  them  into 
sailora  Well,  well !  All  that  is  changed 
now,  I  hear;  and  youngsters  dine  at  7.30, 
instead  of  noon,  as  we  did ;  and  are  par- 
ticular about  the  light  sherry  they  di&k, 
and  the  cleanliness  of  the  tablecloth  and 
napkins;  while  some  even  have  dedded 
opmions  on  the  subject  of  mess  waistoeats 
and  such  fripperies. 

But  to  my  story  —  if  story  it  can 
be  called.  ^Onr  seniors,  the  waxd-room 
officers,  had  joined  now,  and  we  were,  of 
course,  much  interested  in  theuL  The 
Commander  was '  an  object  of  intense 
awe  and  interest ;  the  Ueutenants  were 
criticised  very  powerftillyby  our  "subs," 
who  Seated  them  with  great  reepect  on 
deck,  but  declared  them  to  be  the  most  in- 
capable body  of  men  they  had  ever  met, 
down  below.  The  Marine  Officers,  Pay- 
master, Chaplain,  and  .all  came  in  for 
severe  and  toenc^umt  critidsm;  and  of 
course  among  the  medicos  therr-was  a 
young  Lrishman.  No  ship  in  Her  Majesty's 
service  could  possiMy  put  to  sea  without 
one  Lish  doctor  on  board,  afibrding  much 
relaxation  and  amusement  to  his  mess- 
mates, especially  during  the  first  few  years 
of  his  service. 

By  degrees  the  ship  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  which  one  expects  a 
British  man-of-war  to  wear.  The  casks 
and  bales  were  down  in  the  hold,  or 
stowed  in  the  various  stcnre-rooms ;  the 
spars  were  sent  aloft,  or  lashed  in  their 
proper  places  on  deck ;  the  hawsers  were 
coUed  down  and  sent  below;  the  paint 
gradually  dried ;  the  shavings  were  swept 
up;  the  dirt  was  removed;  the  decks 
were  persistently  holystoned,  scrubbed, 
"  squeegeed,"  and  swabbed,  till  every  speck 
was  removed  from  them,  with  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  solid  wood  as  well ; 
the  guns  were  oiled  and  polished  till  they 
shone  like  a  top-boot ;  the  cabins  of  the 
officers  down  below  began  to  glow  re- 
splendent with  the  littie  gay  curUins  and 
strips  of  gold  moulding.  The  wardroom 
dinners  took,  to  our  hungry  eyes,  as  we 
peeped  down  tiie  skylight  on  the  main- 
deck,  the  semblance  of  splendid  banquets, 
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amidst  the  glitter  of  glass  and  plate  and 
the  dazzling  snowiness  of  white  linen. 
Alas  1  the  only  thing  that  did  not  change 
was  our  mess,  which  was  still  dark  and  du> 
mal,  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  commission ; 
still  dirty  and  neglected,  if  only  the  light 
would  have  let  as  see  it ;  still  bare,  as  to  its 
walls,  and  eortunless,  as  to  its  doors.  We 
got  some  coshions  to  sit  upon,  that  was  all 
I  can  recollect  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

All  these  signs  of  smartness  and  good 
trim  betokened  tiiat  the  ship  would  soon 
be  ready  for  sea.  Oar  trial  trips  came  off, 
were  pronounced  satisfactory — what  trial- 
trip  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  is  not. 
pronounced  to  be  satisfactory,  unless  the 
screw  shaft  actually  refuses  to  turn  round  1 
The  Admiral  came  and  inspected  us,  and 
we  were  reported  ready  to  sidl,  at  a  given 
date,  for  the  far  Pacific  Then  came 
a  lovely,  bright  spring  morning  when 
we  actually  did  get  up  our  anchor,  as 
we  lay  at  the  Nore,  and  bear  away  for 
Plymouth,'  picking  up  our  Captain  on  the 
way.  A  very  grim  and  powerful-looking 
litde  man  he  was,  and  we  felt  very  much 
in  awe  of  him  as^  for  the  first  time, 
we  watched  him  pacing  up  and  down  the 
bridge  in  conversation  with  the  Commander. 

That  short  run  to  Plymouth  establidied 
the  fact  that  .our  ship  could  sail,  for  we 
logged  eleven  knots  during  a  good  part  of 
the  distance ;  and  though  some  of  us  were 
not  nearly  so  well  as  we  could  liave  wished, 
and  turned  into  our  hammocks  as  soon  as 
ever  they  were  "  piped  down,"  yet  we  at 
once  started  that  feeling  of  pride  in  our 
own  ship  which  is  so  universally  seen  in 
the  service,  and  which  certainly  aids  in 
keeping  up  its  efficiency.  Many  a  proof 
did  the  good  old  craft  afterwards  ^ve  us  of 
her  speed  under  sail ;  and  had  she  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  captain  who  was  fond  of 
"carrying  on,"  I  believe  her  record  might 
have  been  something  extraordinary;  but 
we  were  in  careful  hands,  and  she  was 
never  really  pressed. 

Then  came  two  or  three  hurried  days  at 
Plymouth,  occupied  in  duty  of  all  sorts,  and 
in  scurrying  through  the  place  to  take  a 
long  leave  of  old  friends ;  and  then  at  last 
one  afternoon  we  were  steaming  out  of 
Plymouth  Sound,  conscious  that  for  three 
years  at  least  we  should  see  no  more  the 
faces  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  us.  But 
we  were  youngsters ;  sorn^  sat  lightly  on 
our  hearts;  all  our  world  was  in  the  future. 
It  ii  the  man  of  middle  age — ^leaving  behind 
him  wife  and  child,  all  the  holiest  ties  of 
life— who  suffers  most  at  such  a  tima 


Ere  the  coast-line  had  disappeared  in  the 
gloom  of  that  spring  evening  we  had  re- 
covered our  spirits ;  we  had  cast  retrospec- 
tion overboard,  we  had  strained  our  eyes 
ahead  to  see  what  the  great  world  had  in 
store  for  us.  One  word  about  the  ship  : 
she  was  a  splendid  frigate  of  those  days — 
nearly  three  thousand  tons — with  moderate 
engine-power,  capable  of  driving  her  some 
eight  knots  in  calm  water ;  but  she  was 
essentially  a  sailer,  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  she  sailed  splendidly.  She  carried 
about  forty  guns,  mostly  thirty-two  poun- 
ders, and  one  one-hundred-and-ten-pounder 
forward,  which  we  youngsters  then  con- 
sidered the  most  ponderous  and  perfect 
weapon  ever  invented ;  but  which  we  have 
since  learned  to  regard  with  much  less 
enthusiastic  feelings,  both  as  to  its  power 
and  especially  as  to  its  value  in  action.  It 
usually  split  its  vent-piece  at  the  third 
round,  and  remained  sulky  and  silent  for 
many  hours  afterwards,  while  its  attendants 
in  vain  attempted  to  remove  the  injured 
fitting.  We  were  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  officers  and  men  all  told,  or  rather  we 
ought  to  have  been,  for  we  were  several 
hands  short. 

Now  diat  we  were  at  sea  with  no  dis- 
tractions, we  settled  down  into  our  phices 
in  the  berth  with  little  trouble ;  but  we 
were  anything  but  a  happy  mess.  We 
had  too  many  members  in  the  first  placa 
Our  senior.  Peregrine,  was  the  best  of 
fellows  when  sober,  and  should  have  given 
a  tone  to  the  mess,  but  he  was  not  often 
sober.  Our  three  subs  were  very  young 
in  their  new  rank;  we  had  a  few  mid- 
shipmen who  had  been  to  sea  before,  but 
they,  having  been  youngsters  and  felt  the 
misery  of  it  in  their  hat  ship,  were  de- 
termined to  be  oldsters,  and  let  us  know  it 
in  this. 

Never  will  the  recollection  of  those  first 
days  at  sea  in  that  mess  be  erased  from 
my  mind.  The  atmosphere  reeked  vrith 
bad  language ;  the  youngsters  were  either 
outrageously  bullied  or  were  taken  up  by 
oldsters,  who  constituted  themselves  their 
"  sea-dads,"  and  were  by  them  instructed 
in  the  arts  of  ornamental  blasphemy  and 
rum-drinking  with  an  assiduity  worthy  of 
a  better  cause.  At  nieht  the  whole  mess 
— as  many  as  could  wedge  into  the  berth — 
sat  round  the  table  by  the  dim  light  of  a 
couple  of  lanterns,  and,  while  supplied  by 
the  steward  with  the  necessary  liquor, 
made  the  whole  ship  ring  with  the  most 
disreputable  songs  that  the  lowest  type  of 
East  End  music  hall  could  supply,  the 
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chorns  of  which  was  song  by  all,  oldsters 
and  jonngsterB  alike,  mtii  infinite  gusto, 
the  piping  treble  of  the  children  fresh  from 
the  <' Britannia"  rising  shrill  and  lond 
above  the  discordant  roar  of  their  older 
and  more  intoxicated  messmates.  Every 
night  these  satomalia  went  on ;  the  same 
lot  congregated  round  the  table,  the  same 
songsters  sang  the  same  miserable  ditties, 
which  were  listened  to  with  the  same 
interest,  joined  in  with  the  same  spirit,  and 
applauded  with  the  same  enthusiasm ;  and  it 
was  a  merciful  release  when  the  master-at- 
arms  came  round  and  announced,  ''Nine 
o'clock,  gentlemen;  lights  out,  please." 

But  it  was,  perhaps,  at  meal  times  that 
the  mess  may  be  considered  to  have  risen 
to  its  greatest  height  of  artistic  disorder. 
Let  us  take  dinner  at  noon  as  a  specimen. 
I  have  said  there  were  two  doors,  bdh  on 
the  same  side  of  the  berth,  but  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  that  dde,  which  slid  to  and 
fro  instead  of  moving  on  a  hinge.  Just 
before  dinner  time  the  berth  would  be 
crammed  to  its  utmost  ciq>acity,  every  one 
eager  for  his  dinner,  and  drununing  the 
table  with  his  knife  handle  in  impatient 
anticipation  of  it  The  cloth,  such  as  it 
was,  WES  already  laid,  and  the  plates 
placed  round  the  table,  almost  touching 
each  other  by  reason  of  their  numbera 
All  eyes  would  be  turned  towards  the 
door.  Presently  a  sound  outside  would 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  food ;  the  doors 
would  be  drawn  back,  and  the  stewud 
would  appear  at  one  with,  say  a  smoking 
dish  of  hot  "salt  horse/'  while  the  boy 
would  enter  at  the  other  with  an  enormous 
bowl  of  potatoes,  if  we  were  luclnr  enough 
to  have  any.  They  entered,  but  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  reached  the  table.  No 
sooner  had  the  steward  got  inside  the 
doorway  than  the  strongest  of  the  oldsters 
seized  tiie  dish  from  his  hands,  slapped  it 
down  in  front  of  his  own  plate,  and 
savagely  hacked  off  from  it  as  much  as  he 
thought  he  could  devour. 

'*  Here,  jou  feUows  ! "  he  would  sing  out ; 
and  in  an  instant  half-a-dozen  handS  had 
seized  tiie  dish,  and  were  tugging  at  it  in 
all  directions  in  tiieir  eagerness  for  the 
next  help,  when  some  more  enterprising 
and  experienced  member  would  suddenly 
snatch  up  a  fork,  plunge  it  up  to  the  hilt 
in  the  steaming  mass,  and  heit  it  off  to  his 
own  plate,  while  tiie  others  still  wrangled 
and  fought  over  the  dish  on  which  it  had 
reposed,  hardly  conscbus  that  their  prey 
hid  escaped  them. 

The  same  scuffle  had  in  tiie  meanwhile 


been  taking  place  at  the  otiier  end  over 
the  bowl  of  potatoes.  The  bowl  was 
snatched  from  the  boy's  hand  by  the  most 
active  member  near  enough  to  the  domr; 
its  ownership  was  disputed,  hands  ware 
thrust  in,  and  potatoes — "spuds"  as  we 
used  to  call  them — were  carried  off  in  this 
manner ;  and  finally  the  bowl  was  capsized 
on  to  the  table,  and  the  rest  of  its  contents 
were  rolled  all  over  the  place,  while  the 
surrounding  mob,  each  armed  with  a  ioA^ 
fought  for  each  individual  epnd,  swearing, 
laughing,  threatening,  and  jobbing  at  t£e 
potatoes,  regardless  of  the  hands  ot  those 
who  snatched  at  them;  scrambling  over  die 
table  in  their  eagerness;  smashLg {dates 
and  dishes;  and  even  doing  more  serious 
damage,  for  on  one  occasion  the  taUe  itadf 
gave  way  under  tiie  strain. 

Such  was  "  dinner,"  as  I  learned  to  know 
it  in  a  midshipman's  mess — the  most  hor- 
rible and  rowdy  spectade  that  one  could 
imagine,  associated  in  my  mind  with  every 
fedhig  of  misery  and  discomfort  I  tried 
it  for  a  bit»  but  it  was  of  no  use.  I  was  a 
youngster.  I  was  not  then  one  of  th» 
strong  ones.  I  frequently  got  no  dinner 
at  all,  and  so  at  last  I  hit  up<m  the  plan  of 
offering  to  exchange  my  tot  of  grog — 
which  I  loathed — ^f or  my  marine  servant's 
allowance  of  pea-soup,  and  tiiis,  with  a 
couple  of  mtp's  biscuits,  was  all  tiie 
dinner  I  used  to  have  until  we  arrived  on 
our  station,  got  rid  of  our  supernumeraries, 
and  established,  as  we  did  at  length,  a 
more  decent  order  of  things. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  such  a  mess 
there  was  {denty  of  ill-feeling — the  oldsters 
against  the  youngsters,  with  a  middle  party 
of  tiiose  who  were  neither  oldsters  nor 
youngsters,  but  who  alternately  sided  with 
either — ^tiie  "  executives  "  against  the  "  dry 
idlers,"  or  those  whose  duties  did  not  tdce 
them  on  deck — growls,  bullying,  rep(vts, 
mock  court-martials,  ending  in  *'f<iur 
dozen  over  the  mesa  table  with  a  sword 
scabbard."  These  were  matters  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  to  me  it  seemed 
as  if  one  could  not  be  worse  off  in  Pan- 
demonium itsell  But  it  is  but  justice  to 
say  that  at  this  time  we  were  a  more  than 
usually  unfavourable  specimen  of  a  junior 
officers'  mess. 

We  conducted  our  relaxation  in  the 
same  frantic  manner  tiiat  we  exhibited  in 
our  other  occupations.  We  "slung  the 
monkey  "  on  deck,  and  let  into  the  poor 
victim  when  slung  witii  a  malicious  viru- 
lenoe  which  would  have  made  an  outsider 
believe  him  to  be  our  deadly  foe  instead 
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of  a  chance  meBtmate.  For  tiie  benefit  of 
tiioae  wbo  know  not  tiie  oaBtoms  of  tiie 
sea,  I  most  explain  that  *<  slinging  the 
monkey"  ie  a  kind  of  nautical  ''baste 
ib»  bosr/'  the  difference  being  that  the 
'^monkey"  is  slnne  to  some  spar  over- 
head by  a  alii^  ^mch  pasBes  under  his 
arms,  so  that  faia  toes  jost  touch  the  deck 
— -ly  this  means  he  can  swing  himself 
violently  into  the  air  in  any  direction  and 
attack  with  his  rope's  end  or  knotted 
haadkerohief  any  one  ci  the  crowd  of 
playefs  who  stand  around  him,  eager  to 
assault  him  in  the  same  manner,  ana  who, 
on  being  struck,  is  oU^d  to  take  his  place. 

We  fenced  on  deck  m  die  erening  with 
singleHrticka  and  no  masks,  and  smote  each 
odwr  hip  and  thigh  as  hard  as  we  could 
let  driye;  we  boxed  in  tiie  same  terrific 
manner;  and  when  we  got  on  shore  we 
devoted  ourselves  to  tiie  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure with  such  headlong  eagerness  that  we 
wete  utterly  unfit  for  duty  for  twenty-f 0]ar 
houis  afterwards.  Well  I  recollect  how 
we  toadied  our  first  land  at  Madeira — 
how  I,  in  conjunction  with  many  others, 
landed  immediately  after  breakfi&st ;  how 
we  hired  horses  and  rode  up  to  the  Grand 
Corral;  how  we  rode  down  again,  mostly 
at  a  hand  gallop,  akmfl;  places  where  I 
riiould  now  crawl  on  hands  and  knees;  how 
we  abandoned  the  horses  only  to  instantly 
hire  a  boat  for  the  purpose  of  bathing; 
how  on  the  termination  of  our  bathe  we 
at  oiioe  went  ariiore  and  hired  more  horses 
and  again  rode  off  no  one  knew  whither, 
eertainlynot  ourselves;  and  how,atsixp.m., 
having  eatMi  nothing  sbce  our  breakout 
on  hoBxd,  we  had*  a  high  tea  at  Miles's 
Hotel,  and  then  actually  knocked  about  the 
town,  which  was  in  festal  garb,  until  long 
past  nddiught,  and  finally  went  off  to  the 
ship  utteriy  and  hopelessly  knocked  up  in  a 
UsM  of  indescribable  phosphorescence. 

Such  was  our  method  of  recreation— all 
done  at  high  pressure,  with  no  suspicion 
in  our  minus  that  it  was  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  any  good  thing.  Practical  jokes 
naturally  appeieirod  to  us  to  be  the  most 
hmiuyrous  and  harmless  methods  of  ex- 
tracting enjoyment,  as  long  as  we  ourselves 
were  not  the  objects  of  them.  And  of  this 
form  (d  amusement  some  speeimens  shall 
be  given  in  my  next  chapter. 

OLD  WEST-COUNTRY  PROVERBS. 

'^In  winter^  tedious  nights  sit  by  the 
fire  with  good  old  folks  and  let  them  tell 
thee  tales,^  is  pleasant  advice,  as  fall  of 


charm  now  as  when  Mr.  Tf^lliam  Shake- 
speare set  it  down  in  print,  in  his  play 
of  "Richard  the  Second." 

But  it  is  not  permitted  to  everyone  to 
get  into  some  comfortable  old  farm-house, 
where  homely  fare  is  proffered  with  homely 
speech  and  quaint  sayings,  that  in  few  sen- 
tences prove  that  "  Saxon  and  Norman  and 
Dane  are  we." 

When  the  chairs  are  drawn  up  round 
the  blazing  wood  fire,  and  when  fresh  fuel 
is  added,  that  sendis  the  chairs  shrink- 
ing back  from  its  blaze,  and  when  light 
wreaths  of  smoke  go  curling  up  to  the  old 
bladcened  carved  odk  cdling,  then  many  a 
saying  and  many  a  story  comes  forth  that 
has  done  its  work  in  the  district  since 
Saxon  and  Dane  veritably  ruled  there. 

In  the  West-country  of  Somerset  and 
GlouLismes  here  and  there  such  a  house  may 
still  be  found,  where  good  Saxon  speech  is 
yet  unconquered,  and  where  many  a  quaint 
saying  is  used  that  carries  one  far  back 
iiitomstory. 

But  it  is  very  difficult  to  collect  these 
sayings  and  phrases.  They  are  only  used  to 
intimate  friends,  and  were  they  used  to 
the  passing  stranger  he  would  hardly 
understand  them.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  quaint  lists  ever  published  has  lately 
appeared  in  a  purely  West-country  book, 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bristol 
Archsdological  Society.*  Sir  John  Maclean, 
in  his  eSting  of  the  three  quartos,  has 
done  well  to  preserve  this  famous  list  of 
"  Gloucestershire  proverbs  and  phrases." 

John  Smythe  the  chronicler  says:  ''In 
this  hundred  of  Berkeley  are  frequently 
vsed  certaine  words,  proverbs,  and  phrases 
of  speach,  which  wee  hnndreders  conceive 
(as  wee  doe  of  certaine  market  moneyes,) 
to  bee  not  only  native  but  confined  to  the 
soile  bounds  and  territory  thereof ;  which, 
if  found  in  the  mouthes  of  any  forraigners, 
wee  deem  them  as  leapt  over  our  wall,  or 
as  strayed  from  their  proper  pasture  and 
dwellinge  place.  And  doubtles,  in  the 
handsome  mouthinge  of  them,  the  dialect 
seemes  borne  of  our  owne  bodies  and 
nattund  vnto  vs  from  the  breasts  of  our 
owne  nurses;  with  some  fewe  of  which 
dishes  I  will  heare  feast  my  readers  and 
sport  my  selfe." 

The  use  of  the  "  v"  between  words  ending 
and  b^inning  wiu  a  consonant  he  gloats 
over,  to  prove  they  "  bee  true  patryots  and 
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true  preservers  of  the  honoured  memotry 
c^  our  old  forefathers,  Gower,  Chaucer, 
Lidgate,  eta/'  and  this  usage  of  the  con- 
nectiug  *'  y  "  is  still  in  common  use  in  the 
district,  as,  Sit-y-doun,  Will-y-goe,  Don't- 
y-say-sa  The  first  phrase  given  to  illus- 
trate the  pride  of  the  inhabitants  in  their 
native  place  is  pure  German,  as  a  hun- 
dreder  being  asked  where  he  was  born 
would  rpply,  "Each  was  geboren  at  Berke- 
ley hums.''  The  first  three  words  are  in 
modem  German,  Ich  war  geboren;  and  the 
word  "  Ich  "  for  "  I,"  pronounced  Ik,  is  in 
daily  use  still  in  parts  of  Gloucestershira 

<•  Wee  hundreders  have  a  powerfull  pre- 
rogative of  transplantacion  over  Uie  alpha- 
bet/' cries  out  John  Smythe,  ?'  for  do  not 
we  use  'f '  for  *v,'  and  'v'  for  *f/  and  'g' 
fpr  'c/  and  *ous'  for  'us/  as  'fousty'  for 
'fusty '9"  A  prerogative  still  retained  in 
full  usage,  as  also  the  pqzzling  use  of 
"thick" and "thuck"for "this"  and  "that" 

"Putton  on  thick  way,"  quotes  our 
writer  of  three  centuries  back;  but  a  phrase 
heard  but  the  other  day,  used  by  a  washer- 
woman who  had  had  the  wrong  basket  of 
clothes  handed  down  to  her  Annn  her  cart, 
well  illustrates  the  usage  of  these  words, 
and  is  a  good  phrase  to  puzzle  the  learned 
foreifi;ner  who  may  boast  that  he  under- 
stands English  direct,  "  Te'unt  thick  un, 
tis  thuck  un."  (It  isn't  this  one,  it's  that 
one). 

But  it  is  more  in  the  proverbs  than 
in  the  phrases  that  the  non-philological 
reader  will  find  his  feast  of  quaint  humour 
and  sound  sense,  although  about  four  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  phnwes  only. 

The  saying,  "Hee  thinkes  Umselfe  as 
great  as  my  Lord  Berkeley,"  is  by  no 
means  a  dead  proverb,  even  in  these 
crowded  days  of  steam  and  travel  in  the 
villages  in  Gloucestershire. 

Some  of  the  proverbs  given  are  too  out- 
spoken, and  too  plainly  csJl  a  spade  a  spade 
for  our  own  days;  although  could  John 
Smythe  read  some  of  our  present-day 
literature  with  its  borrowed  French  innu- 
endo, he  might  say  in  that  matter  "wee 
mend  like  sowre  ale  in  sommer,"  or  that  we 
go  from  bad  to  worsa 

"  Day  may  be  discerned  at  a  little  hole," 
is  a  shrewd  sayine,  and  the  fact  of  "  the 
gray  mare  is  the  better  horse  "  appearing 
in  these  proverbs  disposes  of  the  absurd 
notion  that  this  saying  came  in  with  the 
grey  horse  of  Hanover — with  the  white 
horse  of  the  Saxons  might  be  nearer  the 
mark. 

The  saying, "  Hee  hath  offered  his  candle 


to  the  divill,".is  given  here  as  coming  from 
the  fact  that  a-  certain  "old  ffiUimore  of 
Gam,  gobge  in  annof  1584,  to  paent  Sir 
Tho :  Throgm :  of  Tortworth  witii  a  suger 
lofe,  met  by  the  way  with  his  neighbor 
S.  M :  who  demanded  whithet  and  upon 
what  busines  hee  was  gcdnge,  answered, 
*To  offer  my  candle  to  the  Divill : '  whkk 
cominge  to  the  eares  of  Sir  Tho :  at  the 
next  muster  hee  sent  two  of  fiSUimores 
sonnes  soldiers  into  the  Low  Countriss, 
where  the  one  was  slayne,  and  the  othn 
at  a  deere  rate  redeemed  his  retome." 

Many  a  badly-mated  man,  who  has  found 
marriaffe  to  be  but  a  sorry  exchange  for  his 
early  days  of  freedom,  might  exclaim,  as 
did  these  hundreders,  "If  once  again  I 
were  Jacke  Tomson  I  would  never  aftw 
be  g^ood  man  Tomson  while  I  lived." 

They  laughed  at  the  foolish  and  un- 
thrifty man  with  "  hee  hath  sold  a  beane 
and  bought  a  peaze,"  or  "hee  ha^  sold 
Bristol!  and  bought  Bedmimter,"  an  aUa- 
sion  of  forcible  weiffht^  .when  the  Utile 
separate  town  of  Bedminster  (now  a  part 
of  Bristol)  was  ccunpared  against  the 
wealthy  d^. 

Then  as  now  the  newsmongers  timied 
their  imagination  to  account  in  developing 
tiny  events  into  facts  of  great  portent,  and 
so  arose  the  spring  that  such  a  story  was 
"  Simondsall  newa"  This  being  a  purely 
local  saying  requires  some  elucidation,  and 
the  words  given  in  explanation  bring  a  full 
picture  of  life  in  the  sixteenth  century 
before  ona  "  The  dothiem,  horse-canters, 
and  wainmen,  "says  the  writer,  "of  our 
hundred  who  weekly  frequent  London, 
knowinge  by  ancient  customethat  the  first 
question  (after  welcome  home  bom  London) 
is, '  What  newes  at  London  1 '  doe  vsually 
gull  vs  with  feigned  inventions,  devised  by 
them  upon  those  downes ;  which  wee  eitiier 
then  suspecting  vpon  the  report,  or  after 
findinge  false,  wee  cry  out,  'Simondsall 
newes.'  A  generall  speech  betweene  eaefa 
coUer's  teeth." 

The  returning  wains  and  packhorses  and 
the  "  welc(Mne  home,"  the  inventions  of  the 
"newes"  upon  the  "downes,"  and  the  re- 
tailing it  in  the  town  of  Berkeley,  in  the 
broad  street  that  is  but  littie  altered,  ex- 
cept that  tiie  pointed  gables  have  nearly  all 
given  place  to  square  houses ;  all  is  brought 
vividly  before  one  in  this  explanation  of 
tiiis  doubting  saying,  and  tiie  titie  of  "S- 
mondsall  newes  "  would  perhaps  be  useful 
for  the  Society  papers  of  today.  ".Hee 
is  as  milde  as  an  hornet,"  was  a  saying  as 
common  in  the  chnmicler^s  wife's  mouth 
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a  'Hnie  hundreder"  as  "'chidinge  with 
her  maides ; "  letting  a  little  glimpae  be 
tiken  into  the  goodwife's  character. 

^'  Poorly  aitt  ritohly  warme/'is  a  cnriooB 
hot  pithj  sayings  o^d 

In  litUe  medlinge  is  much  easo, 

Of  much  medlinge  oomes  no  sound  sleepinge, 

may  well  be  remembered  by  lovers  of  a 
calm  and  quiet  Ufa 

The  use  of  the  word  "smicker"  for 
pretty,  reminds  one  of  the  Danish  "Smokke 
I»ge  "  for  pretty  girL  "  Smoke  will  to  the 
siucker/'  says  the  proverb,  meaning,  if 
many  gossips  sit  against  a  smoky  chimney, 
the  smoke  will  bend  *to  the  fairest. 

Beo  the  coimsell  better,  bee  it  worie,*    '    •  > 
Follow  him,  that  bears  the  purse, 

smacks  strongly  of  "Pat  money  in  thy 
pofie." 

There  is  a  fond  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
shrewd  teaching  thronghont  tiiese  proverbs. 
As  in  "l%e  owner's  foot  doth  &tt  the  soile,'' 
which  is  explained  by  a  second  spring  of 
"The  master's  eye  doth  feed  the  horse." 

Bight  well  knew-  John  Smythe  the 
tricks  of  hostlers,  and  that  the  impression 
of  the  master's  foot  made  richer  the  land 
by  the  more  careful  labour  that  prevailed 
nnder  his  eya  His  choice  of  these  one 
hundred  proverbs  proves  him  to  have  been 
a  painstaking,  caref nl,  kindly,  generous 
man;  for  the  hard  or  coarse  sayings  he 
throws  doubt  npon,  or  boldly  objects  to 
their  teaching;  but  to  the  gentle  sayings 
that  urge  to  kindliness  and  thriftiness,  he 
lends  weight  to  by  some  sententious  words 
of  his  own.  The  following  he  does  not 
comment  upon : 

"As  the  good  man  saies,  soe  it  should  bee ; 
but  as  the  good  wife  saies,  soe  it  mustbea" 
The  hundredth  proverb  is :  "  Beware  the 
fDz  in  a  feame  bush,"  to  which  he  adds, 
"ia,old  feame  of  like  colour  keeps  often  the 
fox  unpercttved.  Hjrpocrisy  often  dokes 
a  knava" 

WiQi  which  old-world,  ever-true  motto, 
we  leave  these  lost-sig^t  sayings,  now 
once  more  brought  to  light  in  these 
volumes ;  that  are  indeed  "  an  abstract  and 
brief  chronicle  of  the  times,"  through  which 
the  Berkeleys  have  lived  and  reigned  from 
1066  to  1618,  as  plainly  set  forth  on  the 
title  paga 

One  glimpse  at  the  preface  of  the  work, 
which  is  a  noUe  monument  to  the  compiler, 
willy  perhaps,  increase  the  interest  that 
may  have  been  aroused  by  the  quotations 
of  these  proverbs  from  tiie  labour  that  their 
writer  offers  "to  the  memory  of  the  most 
anttent  and  honourable  family  of  tiie  Ber- 


keleys of  Berkeley  Castle,"  as  an  "  oblation 
of  a  servant's  myte  and  duty." 

With  manly  dignity,  but  with  even  noble 
words,  this  servant  (as  he  shrinks  not  from 
describing  himself)  commences  his  preface 
with :  "The  custome  of  those  who  write 
histories,  is  to  propose  in  the  beginninge 
a  modell  of  the  subiect  they  meane  to 
handle ;  mine  is,  of  noble  men  and  noble 
mindes,  whom  I  will  not  celebrate  aboue 
the  merit  Stand  or  stoope  they  shall  unto 
themselues." 

The  wh(de  preface  is  worthy  to  be 
quoted ;  but  the  last  paragraph  must  suf- 
fice, with  which  Jolm  Smythe  launches 
himself  forth  upon  hb  task. 

'"  He  beg*nee  further  fauor  or  protection, 
than  as  upright  and  fisyth-fidl  writings 
shall  desema  In  a  playne  and  home-bred 
stile,  deere  from  passion  or  partiaDity,  Be 
freely  write  the  truth  I  know.  And  be- 
ginne  my  story  thus." 

And  his  beginning  must  be  our  ending. 


LAST   YEAR. 

Last  vear.  he  wrote :  *'  The  roses  blossom  red 
Adq  palely  white  to  scent  the  hot,  still  air ; 

And  then,  soft-springing  in  the  garaen  bod, 
The  aromatic  pinks,  all  tall  and  fair, 

Nod  to  each  other,  as  the  dawa  grows  clear." 

That  was  last  year  :  sad  heart !  that  was  last  year ! 

Here  is  the  page !  as  there  I  sadly  trace 
The  failing  nand,  that  paints  keen  touch  had 
pressed, 

I  note  the  faltering,  the  increasing  space. 
As  if  the  task  were  hard,  then  longed-for  re4t 

Wer6  yet  more  urgent.    Ah !  I  sitting  here 

Remember  all  this  letter  said  last  year ! 

And  now  I  rise— and  wander  all  alone 
Beneath  his  roses ;  when  wan  night  glides  by 

I  see  the  moonlight  sleeping  on  the  stone 
That  marks  the  spot  where  he  out  there  doth  lie. 

At  rest— illone— he  who  was  once  so  dear, 

From  whom  that  letter  came :  last  year— last  year ! 

Li  it  not  cmel  how  his  roses  bloom  ? 

How  lives  this  letter,  though  the  writer's  dead ; 
How  there  last  on  his  chair,  his  desk,  his  room. 

The  flowers  he  planted — white  or  pink  or  red — 
While  he  is  deaf,  nor  heeds  each  heart-wrung  tear 
That  falls  as  I  think  of  him  there  Jast  year ! 

How  laugh  the  children,  gathering  in  the  dusk 
As  love-gifts  for  each  other,  sacred  leaves  !— 

Sacred  to  me  at  least.    That  old-world  musk 
We  always  gathered    €rod!  how  memory  weaves 

Lnmortal  speUs !  I  feel— I  see  him  near, 

That  true,  good  friend  God  took  from  me  last  year ! 

And  yet  I  am  alone :  beyond  life's  oain 
That  friend  I  loved  lies  silent— wnile  his  flowers 

Rise  from  the  earth,  and  blossom  once  again 
As  they  did  blossom  in  those  better  hours 

When  that  which  is  w:as  but  a  haunting  fear, 

And  he  was  with  us  still :  oh !  sad  last  year ! 

And  vet !  if  they  can  spring  from  out  the  sod. 
Will  he  and  I  not  meet  and  speak  once  more  ? 

Thou  maker  of  our  friendship :  patient  God ! 
Send  me  one  message  from  that  silent  shore  ! 

Yet  nothing  see  I,  nothing  can  I  hear,. 

Save  echoes  faintly  calling— ah !  last  year  ! 
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STUDIES  OP  OVER  THE  WAT, 

A  HOUSE  IN  LAST  STREET. 

Those  readen,  wlio  have  Oimiglit  H 
worth  their  while  to  wade  throng  the 
histories  of  my  strange  experiences,  must 
often  hare  set  me  down  as  a  prosy  old 
fellow.  I  shall  not  complain  of  any  snch 
radng,  bat  I  shall  ask  for  a  little  fiirther 
indulgencei  and  beg  them  to  defer  for  a 
little  their  final  judgment,  at  least  till 
they  have  read  Uie  story  of  the  hoose 
in  which  I  am  at  present  located ;  and, 
if  this  narrative  does  not  nttke  every  hav 
stand  on  end,  thrill  every  nerve  to  die 
borders  of  frenzy,  and  freeze  all  the 
marrow  in  their  bones,  they  ace  beyond 
the  reach  of  nervous  stimnknts.  I  mysdf 
have  alwasrs  had  a  great  liking  for  my 
novels  hot  and  stnmg.  ^'The  Italian," 
"The  Mystmse  of  Udolpho,"  '<The 
Monk,"  '<  Frankenstein,''  these  are  the 
novels  for  my  taste.  They  are  a  trifle 
old-fashioned,  but  more  recent  favourites 
of  mine  are  Uiose  wonderful  stories  of  Le 
Fanu's,  one  in  which  a  man  is  nearly  buried 
alive,  and  another  about  a  savant  who  is 
haunted  by  a  horrible  little  ape  with  fiery 
eyes,  the  result  of  overmuch  study  and 
^reen  tea.  This  last  is  indeed  rather  absurd 
m  its  conception,  for  men  who'  sit  close  at 
their  books,  as  I  do,  are  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  be  troubled  with  such  delu- 
sions. Whenever  I  open  one  of  my  old 
favourites  I  wonder  how  people  can  ever 
wade  through  these  new  so-caUed  novels  of 
the  historico-reliffious  order;  or  these 
melancholy  maunderings  of  Mr.  DrivelTs, 
from  which  one  discovers,  after  a  week's 
hard  reading,  that  a  certain  neutral-tinted 
young  lady  has  decided  not  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  young  gentieman  of  the  saine 
hue,  and  has  "concluded"  that  thev  had 
better  pursue  a  separate  path  through  Ufa 

Well  1  put  all  the  wonderful  horrors  vou 
ever  read  into  one  story,  and  then  multiply 
by  ten,  and  the  product  will  fall  infinitely 
behind  the  tale  I  have  now  to  set  before 
you.  Hie  house  over  the  way — ^which 
stares  at  me  now  as  I  write,  with  its  blank 
windows  like  dead  men's  eyes — holds 
within  its  four  walls  a  secret  so  terrible 
that,  as  I  sit  down  to  write,  I  shrink  with 
dread  from  the  task  of  lifting  the  veil 
A  nameless  horror  seizes  me  when  I  reflect 
that  for  weeks  I  have  been  living  within 
twenty  yards  of  a  thing  so  awful  that  it 
seems  to  require  a  new  set  of  terms  to 
describe  it ;  but  I  must  conquer  my  fears 
and  set  to  work  at  once. 


Before  I  took  these  rooms,  I  had  been 
well-nigh  driven  out  of  my  mind  by  the 
noise  of  the  cab  traffic,  iriiidi  had  been 
turned  into  my  f <mnetly  quiet  street  by 
the  removal  of  some  barriers,  and  I  wis 
determined  to  find  a  street  whieh  led 
nowhere.  I  succeeded  to  a  marvel  Lut 
Street  runs  between  two  other  streets,  in 
which  the  traffic  is  next  to  nothings  and 
since  I  have  been  here  I  have  never  seen  a 
hansom  cab  pass  my  door,  so  in  the  matter 
of  quietude  it  suits  me  perfectly.  Quietude, 
I  may  remark,  is  with  me  now  a  matter  of 
primary  importance ;  for  my  sleep  is  worse 
than  ever,  and  unless  I  go  to  my  Mend  tiie 
chemist  for  some  of  his  soothing  bahns,  I 
lie  awake  mAt  after  n^hi  Last  Street 
stands  upon  land  bdonging  to  a  wealdqr 
company ;  and,  looking  at  its  architectaral 
features,  I  should  say  ft  must  have  been 
designed  l^  the  Company's  own  ardiiteet, 
or  perhaps  by  the  Prime  Warden  himaelC 
The  houses  are  all  mean  two-storey  base- 
ments, with  three  stone  steps  before  each 
front  door.  It  is  painfnUy,  hideously  uni- 
form, with  only  one  single  break  to  ito 
monotony.  Only  one  house  diffars  in  the 
least  degree  from  its  fellows,  and  tins  coe 
exception  is  my  present  '*  Over  the  way." 

Just  in  front  of  my  windows  is  a  gap  in 
the  street  where  one  house,  considMably 
larger  than  the  rest,  stands  back  ten  yards 
or  so  f rom  tiie  road.  The  flagged  quboe 
in  front  of  it  is  shut  off  from  the  street  by 
a  high  curiously-wrought  iron  raiUng^  now 
cankered  by  rust,  and  ruined  as  to  its 
finer  details  by  tiie  coats  of  paint  with 
which  succeeding  Company's  pamters  have 
daubed  it  In  spite  of  the  raiUngs,  this 
bit  of  vacant  ground  is  used  by  the  neigh- 
bours as  a  sort  of  common  dust-bin.  Old 
hats  and  shoes,  broken  crockery  and 
bottlesi  and  other  nameless  rubbbh  are 
deposited  there  privately  during  the  night; 
and  at  intervals,  when  the  colleotion 
beocmies  excessive,  and  seems  to  threaten 
the  communications  with  tiie  outer  worid, 
the  dust-cart  comes  and  dears  it  away,  the 
operations  of  the  dustmen  being  direoted 
by  a  tall,  gaunt  woman  in  a  blade  bonnet* 
and  shawl,  whom  I  never  see  at  any  othef 
time. 

In  none  of  the  windows  which  face  the 
street  is  there  ever  any  sign  of  life  or 
habitation.  I  once  made  an  att^npt,  by 
venturing  down  a  mews  in  a  ndghbouring 
street,  to  investigate  the  rear;  but  I  could 
see  only  a  v«ry  small  portion  of  the  house 
and  just  half  a  window.  This  was  all  ibui 
was  not  hidden  by  a  projecting  outbuilding. 
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The  window  was  open,  And!  coald  plaiiily 
see  within  the  chamber  a  huge  wheel,  like 
the  fly-wheel  of  an  engine,  sbwly  leyolving, 
I  cannot  describe  how  powerfollj  this  du- 
coveiy  afifected  me.  I  stood  gazing  for 
minutes^  and  should  have  waited  still 
loQger  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  some- 
this^  more,  had  I  not  been  warned  off  1^ 
a  stableman,  who  informed  me  that  '*No 
admittance  except  on  business''  was  the 
role  in  that  particdar  mews. 
^  I  made  no  further  attempt  at  ezphm^ 
ti<m;  indeed,  it  was  only  by  a  chance  iribim 
that  I  had  done  so  muoh.  So  completely 
have  I  learned  to  rely  on  SBmpson  in  these 
matters,  that  I  look  to  Mm  to  do  all  the 
mystery-elacidating  as  naturally  aa  a  lune 
man  trusts  to  his  stick ;  but  firom  acarelul 
observation  at  my  window  I  became  pos- 
i^pssed  of  further  knowledge  of  a  fact  co«- 
carning  that  mysterious  house  (^posite, 
which  made  me  mete  anxious  than  averfor 
Simpson's  appeaEance.  13iis  &ct  was  a 
very  stnnge,  a  very  awful  on&  In  the 
ooune  of  the  day  I  often  noticed  a  doaen, 
a  soore»  two  score  people  jmss  into  Ab 
jaidouslT-guaided  doc»r  opposite,  but  not  a 
sm^e  one  ever  came  out.  .  No  one  ever 
issued  from  iteznspt  thetall  woman  in  the 
Uack  dvass,  vlio  came  to  supervise  the 
dostmliiy  and  she,  as  belongiBg  to  the 
estabUshmenti  does  not  ooimt . 

About  a  wedc  after  I  had  become  firmly 
convinoed  of  the  fact  above  named,  Simpson 
called  upon  me  and  seemed,  as  I  thought, 
nuudi  pleased  that  the  newmystery  to  be  dis- 
entangled lay  so  near  at  hand  and  did  not 
require  him  to  ^o  careering  over  Europe  to 
pidc  up  tiie  scattered  threiads.  He  was  so 
anxioufi  to  set  to  work  and  so  incredulous 
of  any  danger  that  I  bade  him  remember 
that  the  door  opposite,  like  the  lion's  den 
in  the  fable,  showed  no  footprints  coming 
anniy  from  it  I  entreated  him  to  go 
nund  to  the  ba^  and  clamber  over  the 
wall,  or  effiact  an.  entrance  by  way  of  the 
srea>  or  down  ibe  chimney  even ;  but  he 
treated  all  my  fears  as  groundless,  and, 
taking  up  his  hat,  bade  me  good-bye.  The 
next  minute  I  saw  him  ring  the  bell  oppo- 
site. The  door  was  opened  by  the  tall 
woman,  and  he  entered. 

Then  followed  four  days  of  weary  wait- 
ing, rendered  yet  more,  intdlen^le  by  the 
pecrist^t  inrecaution  of  that  old  dolt, 
(Atfisiua.  Every  mormng,  as  I  took  my 
seat  at  .the  window  to  await  the  reappeur* 
ance  of  Siinpson,  the  Doctor  wsonld  come  in 
and  sit  atarmg  at  me  withfaisgisat^  goggle, 
eyesi  as  if  I  were  a  w3d  animaL 


He  would  say  very  litt|e.  I  was  thankful 
he  had  given  up  talking  metaphysics.  I 
had  given  him  a  crusher  last  week  he  was 
not  likely  to  forget  in. a  huxxy;  but  now  he 
kept  on  telling  me  I  ought  to  go  out  for  a 
wdk,  or  into  the  country,  or  have  some  of 
my  friends  to  be  with  me,  saying  he  was 
sure  ^'zere  was  somzing  ze  madder  mit 
ma"  Madder,  indeed  I  I  told  him  he 
was  nradi  madder  than  anyone  I  knew 
oat  of  Bedlam,  and  this  made  him  take 
himself  otL  I  heard  him  outside  mut- 
tering to  the  landlady ;  no  doubt  he  was 
telling  her  of  my  brilUaAt  repfkrtoe.  She 
kept  dodging  in  ai^d  out  of  my  room  after- 
wms  in  a  most  unaccountdole  way.  Per- 
haps she  expected  that  I  was  going  to  say 
something  brilliant  to  her,  but  I  wasn't 

Ah,  what  weary  days  they  werel  J 
could  not  sleep  at  night,  though  1  increased 
my  dose  of  chk^  contimulUy;  and  all 
n^;ht  long  I  seemed  to  hear  the  9I0W  beat 
of  some  great  ei^ine  keeping  time  in  mj. 
brain,  and  to  see  in  the  darkneoi  the  piti- 
less fall  of  the  great  spokes,  as  I  had  seen 
them  fall  inside  that  back  window.  At  last, 
on  the  fifth  day,  Simpson  came,  and  I 
forgot  all  my  troubles  as  I  bade  him  wel- 
come and  prq[>ared  to  listen  to  his  st(Hry. 

As  I  gkmoed  at  Simpson  I  saw  that  he, 
at  any  rate,  had  not  si&eced  pla^sically  in 
his  recent  adventure.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
have  grown  stouter ;  a.  keen,  exultant  light 
shone  from  his  eyee,  usually  so  calm  and 
tender,  and  his  ccJour  was  fresh  and  youth- 
ful Before  he  began  to  speak  I  copld  see 
that  he  had  accomplished  a  great  "coup." 

*'I  did  not  look  up  at  the  window 
when  I  knocked  at  the  door  (^posite,"  he 
b^m ;  *'  but  I  was  sure  enough  you  were 
following  me  with  yov;  eyes.  The  door 
was  opened  by  the  tall  woman,  of  whom  I 
have  heard  you  speak,  and  aa  soon  as  I 
was  inside  she  dosed  it  and  fastened  the 
lock  with  a  heavy  key»  which  she  then  put 
in  her  pocket.  The  pasiage  in  which  I 
found  myself  was  long,  lofty*  and  narrow. 
There  were  doors  on  die  nght  and  left ; 
the  former  was  closed,  but  through  the 
other  docnrway  I  could  see  into  a  spacious 
room  in  wbich  a  number  of  people  were 
assembled.  They  were  all  seated  on  nar- 
row, wooden  bmidies  tanged  round  the 
walls,  and  these  beacheii  seemed  to  be  well- 
nigh  full  There  was,  indeed,  but  one 
vacant  space — to  the  right  of  a  little  door 
immediatdy  opposite  the  one  by  which  I 
had  entered.  The  woman  .ushered  me  in, 
and,  painting  to  tins  vacant  spaeCi  bade 
me  sit  down  and  wait  my  turn. 
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*'  I  sat  down,  and,  after  a  little,  my  eyes 
having  become  accustomed  to  the  dim  light 
— for  there  was  no  more  than  conld  pene- 
trate through  those  dulled  panes  you  see 
oyer  there — I  could  discern  what  manner 
of  people  were  there  who  were  my  com- 
panions in  this  strange  roooL  I  never  in 
all  my  life  set  eyes  on  a  more  melancholy- 
looking  lot  I  have  attended  spiritualist 
finances  often.  My  aunt  in  Norfolk  is  a 
Particular  Baptist,  and  I  have  met  select 
parties  of  her  co-religionists  round  her 
tea-table.  I  often  go  to  Congresses  and 
Conferences,  where  papers  of  m  sorts  are 
read ;  but  on  none  of  these  occasions  have 
I  ever  seen  so  deep  a  shade  of  melancholy 
as  that  which  brooded  over  the  faces  of 
the  people  around  me.  My  neighbour  on 
tjie  opposite  side  of  the  door;  the  man 
whose  turn — ^tum  for  what  I  had  not  the 
faintest  notion — came  next,  was  a  tall  old 
man  with  long,  white  hair  flowing  down 
upon  his  shoulders.  He  sat  with  his  olun 
leaning  upon  his  hands,  which  were 
clasped  on  the  top  of  a  handsome,  gdd- 
headed  cane.  His  eyes  were  restless  and 
wild,  and  he  kept  glandng  nervously  at 
ike  door  between  us,  behind  which  now 
and  then  I  could  plainly  hear  a  passing 
footstep.  He  was  evidently  anxious,  and 
perhaps  impatient  for  tiie  arrival  of  the 
moment  when  the  door  shotild  be  opened 
and  his  turn  should  come. 

**  Presently,  in  obedience  apparently  to 
some  hidden  madiinery  withm,  the  door 
opened,  the  old  man  started  to  his  feet» 
and  with  one  glance  at  the  dim  light 
struggling  in  through  the  darkened  window 
— a  iglanoe  in  whi<£  there  seemed  to  me  to 
be  more  of  terror  than  of  hope — ^he 
shambled  through  the  doorway  into  ihe 
unknown  beyond,  and  the  door  closed  be- 
hind Um  with  a  smart,  smooth  dick.  The 
next  one  moved  up  into  tiie  vacant  place, 
everyone  dse  followed  suit,  and  I  also 
diif tod  myself  a  foot  or  two,  making  room 
for  a  new  comer,  should  one  arrive,  below 
me.  I  felt  a  curious  muddled  swimming 
in  my  head,  for  the  air  of  the  room  was 
heavy  with  a  strange  and  sickly  scent;  but 
I  was  not  too  much  dazed  to  begin  to 
examine  more  carefully  the  appearance  of 
my  companions.  All  were  seemingly  people 
of  the  middle  class ;  none  bore  any  sign  of 
poverty ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  poverty 
could  have  produced  a  look  of  misery  more 
profound  than  that  which  appealed  upon 
the  faces  of  aU.  In  type  they  varied  ex- 
ceedingly. The  man  who  now  sat  nearest 
to  tiie  little  door  was  small  and  wizened ; 


but  his  eyes,  dark  and  piercing,  burnt 
bright  as  live  coals.  His  face  was  deathly 
pale,  as  was  that  of  the  woman  next  to 
him — a  tall,  handsome  lady,  with  delicate, 
clear-cut  features.  Nearly  all  were  well 
advanced  in  life,  and  I  myself  seemed  to 
be  the  youngest  of  the  party.  All  this 
time  silence  tiie  most  profound  reigned 
throughout  the  room,  broken  only  by  the 
regular  thud  of  a  machine  of  some  sort  It 
sounded  faint  and  distant^  and  was  evi- 
dently broken  by  the  intervention  of 
sevend  thick  walls.  Now  and  then,  too, 
another  sound — a  hissing,  sucking  noise— 
would  make  itself  heard,  and  mingled  with 
this  I  fancied  I  could  hear  low  moans,  as 
of  a  human  being  in  ficdnting  or  agony; 
but  on  this  point  I  could  not  be  pootivB. 
The  door  opened  again,  and  I  expected  to 
see  the  white-haired  old  man  reappear; 
but,  no,  the  other,  who  had  taken  his  place, 
rose  and  walked  with  an  unfaltering  step 
through  the  mysterious  portal,  which  was 
immediately  shut  again.  After  this  Uie 
turns  became  much  more  rapid,  and  sevenl 
new-comers  came  and  seated  themselves 
below  me,  being  conducted  to  their  places 
by  the  tall,  dark  womim,  who  looked  at  me, 
I  thought^  with  no  friendly  eyes.  At  last 
I  counted  those  sitting  before  me,  and  I 
found  that  only  fifteen  now  remained.  At 
the  present  rate  in  less  than  an  hour  I 
should  leam  personally  what  lav  on  the 
other  side  of  that  uncanny  little  door. 

"I  must  confess  that  I  now  began  to 
reproach  myndi  for  not  having  made  some 
enquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  me  house  be- 
fore I  knocked  for  admission,  but  the  whole 
a£fair  had  seemed  so  simple  and  common- 
place; and,  to  tell  you  the  trutii,  I  Guided 
you  must  have  been  mistaken  in  your  theory, 
that  no  one  who  had  once  heard  that 
strongly-barred  front  door  close  behind 
him  ever  issued  from  it  again.  Now  I  can 
quite  believe  that  you  are  right  I — ^the 
exception— prove  the  rula  I  was  half  in- 
clined to  ask  my  neighbour  on  my  right  a 
few  questions,  but  tnen  it  requires  con- 
siderable resolution  to  bredc  a  silraioe 
which  had  lastod  intact  for  more  thfm  an 
hour,  and  I  did  not  like  to  show  my  igno- 
rance or  to  pose  as  an  interloper,  so  I 
held  my  peace* 

At  last  I  noticed,  lying  on  the  bench,  a 
little  red  book  upon  tike  outside  of  which 
were  the  words:  " Kejuvenescenoa  Dr. 
Thermor's  System."  Dr.  Thermor,  who- 
ever he  was,  had  written  a  short  prefsee  to 
his  book,  a  new  edition  I  remarked,  in 
which  he  thanked  the  press  and  Uie  pid>lie 
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generally  for  the  generou«i  way  in  which 
his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  progress  and 
humanity  had  been  received,  and  ventured 
to  hope  that  the  present  revised  edition 
would  command  as  general  approval  as 
had  its  predecessors     At  the  end  of  the 

Krebce  I  noticed  that  he  dated  his  work 
om  No.  40.  Last  Street,  E.W.  Now,  as 
I  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  seeing  the 
figures  "40"  on  the  outer  door  as  I 
knocked,  I  concluded  that  I  was  in  Dr. 
Thermor's  house,  and  possibly  on  the  way 
to  be  fully  enlightened  as  to  the  details  of 
his  "system,"  whatever  it  might  be. 
Therefore  I  thought  I  might  do  worse 
than  gather  what  information  I  could 
from  the  book  I  held  in  my  himd. 

"Tliis  pamphlet  was  an  exposition  of 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  wildest 
and  most  extraordinary  excursion  into  tlie 
by-ways  of  pathology  that  ever  came  under 
my  notice,  and  you  know  I  have  had  some 
curious  experiences  in  that  field.  The 
author,  Dr.  Thermor,  M.D.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saratoga,  began  by  stating  how, 
m  the  course  of  medical  practice  on  the 
ordinary  Unes,  he  had  become  convinced 
that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  man  to 
die ;  that  there  are  no  conditions  insepar- 
ably resident  in  his  physical  frame  to  pre- 
vent him  from  living  for  ever,  tmless  he 
should  choose  to  kiU  himself  by  intem- 
perance, or  become  the  victim  of  mis- 
chance. Then  followed  an  account  of  a 
long  series  of  experiments  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Thermor  upon  the  lower  animals — an 
account  which  would  have  thrown  an  anti- 
vivisectionist  into  a  fit — while  he  was  grop- 
ing after  the  truth.  Finally  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  success,  and  the  publication 
of  as  much  of  his  glorious  discovery  as  was 
expedient  to  the  human  race. 

*'  To  begm  with,  Dr.  Thermor  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  all  the  ills  which  plague 
mankind  take  their  origin  from  the  un- 
wholesome food  which  man  puts  into  his 
stomach,  consequently  the  first  step  in  the 
new  system  was  an  entirely  new  dietary. 
This  was  not  to  be  uniform.  Dr.  Thermor 
recognised  the  wisdom  of  the  saw  that 
one  man's  meat  may  be  another  man's 
poison,  and  he  proposed  to  feed  his 
patients  according  to  certain  peculiarities 
of  constitution.  The  primary  aim  of  the 
doctor  was  to  get  the  blood  into  a  perfectly 
pure  and  heiJthy  condition.  Up  to  this 
point  there  was  nothing  very  revolutionary 
m  the  principles  laid  down,  or  in  the 
methods  the  doctor  proposed  to  adopt  in 
weridng  out  his  almost  supernatural  pur- ' 


pose ;  but  before  I  had  read  three-  pages 
farther  I  had  mastered  the  details  of  the 
entire  system,  and  when  I  knew  these  I 
confess  I  felt  a  cold  shudder  creeping  over 
me,  and  I  wished  myself  most  fervently 
outside  that  well-bolted  door.  I  learned 
that,  when  once  the  blood  is  restored  to  a 
healthy  condition  by  simple  diet,  and  by 
the  use  of  certain  newly  compounded 
medicines,  the  course  of  decay  in  the 
human  frame  is  greatly  retarded,  and  for 
many  years  men  will,  to  outward  seeming, 
get  very  littie  older;  but  dacay  is  not  to- 
talty  arrested. 

Here  for  a  long  time  was  the  flaw,  the 
removal  of  which  Dr.  Thermor  regards  as 
the  keystone  of  his  system — the  most  valid 
titie  to  honour  and  reward.  He  had  hunted 
out  the  causes  which  led  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  vital  fluid,  and  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  no  eartidy  power  could* 
remove  them.  New  blood,  rejHete  with  all 
the  qualities  of  the  healthiest  organism,  was 
his  desideratum,  uid  after  long  and  patient 
search  he  had  mastered  the  secret  of  its 
composition.  A  man  wishing  to  enjoy  this 
new  immortality,  must  submit  to  have  his 
old  worn-out  blood  extracted,  and  to  be 
supplied  with  a  due  quantity  of  Dr. 
Thermor's  patent  in  its  place. 

"  Then  the  doctor  went  on  to  describe 
with  horrible  minuteness  the  mechanism 
he  had  perfected  for  the  safe  and  painless 
extraction  of  the  worn-out  fluid,  and  for 
the  refilling  of  the  veins  with  the  new  de- 
coction containing  all  the  elements  of 
human  blood  just  the  same  as  Brighton 
seltzer  is  fabled,  so  far  as  chemical  com- 
position goes,  to  be  precisely  similar  to  the 
outflow  of  tiie  Grmnan  spring;  but  the 
doctor's  system  did  not  stop  here.  By  a 
long  series  of  experiments  he  had  dis- 
covered that  people  were  dull  or  lively, 
amiable  or  ill-tempered,  clever  or  stupid, 
according  as  their  blood  was  rich  or  de- 
ficient in  certain  oi^anic  salts  and  volatile 
ethers.  He  had  carefully  tabulated  the 
relations  between  physiead  structure  and 
nerval  phenomenon,  and  now  he  preferred 
to  be  able  to  supply  temperaments  of  all 
kinds  to  order  along  with  a  fresh  infusion 
of  blood.  That  is,  if  a  man  of  excitable 
nature  wished  to  enjoy  a  calm  and  un- 
eventful spell  of  prolonged  existence,  he 
had  only  to  put  himself  under  the  doctor's 
hands  and  say  beforehand  how  he  would 
like  his  new  blood  to  be  made  up.  A  man 
who  was  conscious  of  his  dulness,  and 
wished  for  greater  brilliancy  of  intellect — 
surely  this  phrase  argues  that  Ae  doctor 
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had  been  too  deeply  engaged  in  physical 
research  to  study  mankind — might  in  like 
manner  be  tnmed  into  another  Boskin  or 
Carlyle.  Of  coarse  there  was  a  danger 
that  the  desire  for  change  might  not  always 
be  npward  and  om^^ffd.  A  jadge  might 
hanker  after  the  temperament  of  a  fraudu- 
lent trustee,  or  a  bishop  might  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  feelings  of  a  Monte 
Carlo  habitn6,  but  on  this  point  the  doctor 
spoke  with  no  uncertain  sound.  It  was 
true  it  lay  in  his  power  to  degrade  as  well 
as  to  elevate ;  a  grain  of  a  particular  nitrate 
added,  a  drop  of  a  certain  tincture  with- 
hdd,  and  the  thing  was  done ;  but  as  a 
Christian,  as  the  father  of  a  family,  and  as 
a  churchwarden  of  his  parish,  he  let  the 
world  know  once  for  all  that  not  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  should  tempt  him  in 
this  matter  one  inch  from  the  straight  path 
of  morality.  The  hunum  race,  if  it  wtated 
to  take  MTantage  of  the  doctor's  won- 
derful discovery,  must  make  up  its  mind 
to  be  elevated.  If  it  desired  to  travel  in 
the  opposite  direction,  it  had  better  go  to 
some  other  practitioner. 

'*  As  I  read  on  I  conkl  not  help  Uiinking 
what  a  good  joke' it  would  be  if  you  could 
persuade  Herr  Clausius  to  submit  himself 
to  Dr.  Thermor's  toeatment,  and  provide 
beforehand  that  he  should  be  replenished 
with  blood  rich  in  all  the  attributes  which 
go  to  make  an  acrobat  or  a  jack-pudding. 
The  doctor  could  hardly  find  any  moral 
objections  to  this  arrangement^  for  the 
change  it  would  propose  could  not  well  be 
called  a  degradation ;  but,  perhaps,  I  am 
a  litde  prejudiced  agunst  Herr  Olausius, 
on  aceount  of  the  way  in  which  he  persis- 
tently ignores  me. 

<^All  the  time  I  was  reading  I  could 
hear  the  steady  beat  of  the  engine,  and 
now  and  thMi  the  ghastly  hissmg  suck- 
ing  sound  would  make  itself  heard, 
just  as  thouffh  some  unfortunate  wexe 
being  pumped  dry  in  the  adjacent  room. 
I  haa  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
contents  of  the  doctor's  brochure  to 
notice  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
little  door,  the  entrance  of  firesh  people, 
and  the  fact  that  I  had  by  this  time  been 
shifted  quite  round  the  room,  and  that 
now  only  two  people  sat  between  me  and 
the  door  of  exit 

'*  At  this  moment  I  frankly  confess  that 
I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have 
made  my  way  out  of  this  horriUe  room, 
with  its  heavy-scented  air  and  tomblike 
stillness.  I  looked  at  the  window^  but  the 
heavy  iron  burs  stretched  across  it  told  me 


there  was  no  hope  on  that  side.  The  door 
by  which  I  had  entered  was  indeed  ofm; 
but  now  the  tall  woman  in  the  black  robe 
stood  by  it,  glaring  at  me  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  passage  with  eyes  like  those  of 
an  angry  snaka 

*'  I  sat  gazing  at  her  like  one  fascinated, 
when  suddenly  I  was  again  startled  by  the 
soft  dick  of  the  little  door  as  it  closed. 
The  man  who  had  sat  next  to  me  all  the 
time  had  passed  in,  and  it  was  my  torn  next 

'*I  can  nowfuUy  realise  the  feelings  of  the 
condemned  malefactor,  as  he  listens  in  hiU 
cell  for  the  grating  of  the  key  in  the  look 
on  the  last  morning  of  his  life.  Ah  I  hov 
the  moments  sped  along;  it  seemed  as  if 
that  great  wheel  which  throbbed  ai4 
groan^  inside  was  rapidly  meaauring  off 
the  reel  the  jast  inches  of  my  thread  of  Ufa 
I  looked  up  at  the  others,  who  aat  <m  the 
benches  behind  ma  Many  more  must 
have  come  in,  for  the  {daces  were  almost 
all  filled  up  again.  I  was  beginning  to 
count  them  when,  once  more,  the  little 
door  opened.  I  turned  my  head  and  saw, 
standing,  within  it,  a  little  fat  man  dad  in 
a  white  dress,  something  like  a  oook's.  He 
fixed  his  bright,  sparkling  eyea  upon  mine, 
and  bent  1^  forefinger  widi  a  beckoniBg 
gesture,  and  I  was  forced  to  rise  &om  my 
seat  and  turn  towards  him  by  some  strange 
influence.  Then  a  broad  smile  came  over 
his  face,  his  eyes  twinkled  brighter  than 
ever,  and  he  waved  his  finger  badcwards 
and  forwards  two  or  three  times.  All 
mastery  over  my  will  was  by  this  ^e 
quite  gone.  I  passed  in  Uirough  ibe  little 
doorway;  the  door  swung  back  behind  me, 
and  I  stcod  at  last  on  the  threshold  of  the 
mystery. 

<*  The  place  in  which  I  fbund  myself  was 
a  lofty,  vaulted  passage,  lighted  I  knew  not 
h6w.  The  air  was  dim  with  faint  blue 
smoke,  and  scented  witii  the  same  heavy 
perfume  as  I  had  noticed  in  the  lOom  I 
had  just  quitted.  Sbdd^y,  from  a  door- 
way on  the  left,  whidi  I  had  not  noticed, 
a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  long  flowing  crimson 
robe,  advanced  towurds  me  with  a 

Post  iEicriptum,  written  by  Anton  Clau- 
sius, PhD.^  of  the  University  of  Dumme^ 
hausen,  and  addressed  to  the  editor  of  All 
The  Year  Bound. 

"  When  I  was  summoned  by  the  bad- 
news-bearing  landlady  of  my  old  friend, 
Herr  Ghristoph.  Holt,  I  found  him  at  his 
table  sitting  quite  dead,  with  this  not  yet 
finished  writing  before  him.  He  had  bew 
working  at  it  when  he  was  by  death  seized. 
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I  find  that  this  paper  is  only  one  of  a  lot, 
all  on  sunilar  sabjecta  written,  and  evi- 
denUy  for  publication  deaigned.  When  I 
throngh  read  them  I  found  out  the  reason 
of  mjr  old  friend's  altered  towarda  myaelf 
behavioun  We  were  friends,  good  frienda 
alvraja,  till  he  the  aubject  of  metaphyaiea 
took  up,  and  for  this  atudy  hia  brain  was 
not  atrong  enough.  It  ia  only  men  with 
strong  braba  who  can  atudy  metaphysics ; 
men  with  brains  like  mina  My  poor  old 
friend  thought  he  had  a  strong  brain ;  but 
no  1  fourteen  hours'  reading  would  put  it 
all  in  a  wirr*warr,  as  we  say  in  German.  I 
often,  whm  we  were  metaphyaiea  diacoaaing, 
used  to  ahow  him  hfa  mistakes,  and  then 
ke  would  become  very  angry,  and  this  men 
ofben  do,  who  the  metapbyaic  atudy  without 
the  atrong  brain.  Thia,  I  find,  ia  the  ground- 
work of  his  dblike  to  me.  Lieber  Uimmel! 
it  ia  very  atraoge  that  any  man  should 
dialike  me;  but,  as  I  read  the  papers,  I  find 
out  another  much-more-to-be^wondered^at 
drenmatance.  My  poor  okl  friend,  when 
hiB  head  by  the  too  much  atudy  of  meta- 
phyaics  muddled  became,  would  alwaya 
begin  to  &ney  that  aome  strange  myatery 
in  the  houae  over  against  hia  lodginga  hid- 
den waa.  Theoi,  when  by  hia  atfange 
apeonktiona  he  had  himaelf  madder  than 
he  waa  before  made,  he  invented  to  help  him 
find  out  the  myatery  over  the  way  a  aort 
of  phimtom,  whom  he  by  the  name  of 
Simpson  call  Lieber  Himmel  I  Did  ever 
anyone  before  hear  of  a  ghost  named 
Sfanpson  9  First  he  the  ay^ery  inventa, 
and  then  he  inventa  the  Simpaon  ^loat 
to  hdp  him  to  enilain  it  Thia  ahowa 
what  cornea  of  studying  the  metaphysics 
without  the  strong  brain. 

''After  I  had  rcMid  through  these  histories 
I  went  to  visit  all  the  houses  in  which  my 
old  fdmi  had  lodged,  and  I  made  out  aa 
wen  aa  I  eonld  who  the  people  w^e  about 
whom  he  auch  atrange  fanciea  imagined. 
Of  course,  to  a  ayatematic  thinkor  like  my- 
aelf, there  was  no  myatery  at  alL  The 
howe  where  the  three  Frenchmen  lived 
waa  pulled  down  and  dean  gone,  ao  I  could 
nothmg  about  them  leam;  but  the  old 
man  and  hia  dau^iter  were  neither  Polea 
nor  conapiratora.  The  old  man  waa  an 
Italian  muaic  teacher,  and  hia  v«ry  talented 
and  affectionate  young  daughter  made  a 
Utde  money  by  water-colour  painting  till 
the  got  Kiarried,  and  them  ahe  waa  to  the 
alyff  led,  not  by  a  Buasian  attache,  but  by 
a  amart  young  atockbroker,  who  took  her, 
and  her  aged  father  aa  well,  with  him  at 
Putney  to  dwell 


**The  young  clerk  inlalington  he  cer- 
tainly did  a  holiday  take  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness, but  nobody  but  the  Simpson  ghost  has 
ever  heard  of  the  strange  reason.  The 
gentleman  in  the  Clapham  Boad  he  of  his 
garden  is  still  very  fond ;  but  his  face  is 
vary  sad,  just  as  my  old  friend  describes. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  he  two  wives  has 
got;  but  any  man  might  well  look  sad  and 
by  care  weighed  down,  who  has  to  listen 
aU  day  long  to  the  noise  of  the  tramway 
bells  in  the  Clapham  Boad. 

"The  old  man  in  theHorseferry  Boad  was 
not  the  victim  of  a  terrible  secret,  as  my 
poor  friend  had  imagined ;  he  was  only  die 
proprietor  of  several  on  the  river  trading 
between  Oxford  and  London  barges,  and 
every  week  his  foreman  the  money  to  hini 
would  bring.  And  this  last  not  quite  com- 
pleted, most  horrible  story  about  Dr, 
Thermor,  ia  the  greatest  delusion  of  them 
tdl ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
the  poor  old  man  took  nKMre  and  more 
chloral  6VOTV  day,  and  madder  and  madder 
became.  Iiie  houae  opposite  the  lodginga 
where  he  ia  now  lying  dead,  where  he  aaw 
at  work  the  myaterious  machinery,  was  the 
public  hatha  and  waah-houaes  and  nothing 
more.  The  people  go  in  dirty  by  the  door 
in  Laat  Street^  and  go  <nit  clean  by  another 
way  at  the  back. 

''Mr.  Holt;  I  find  irom  aome  memoranda 
that  he  haa  left^  intended  to  aend  theae 
stories  te  your  magazine,  so  I  feel  myself 
in  duty  bound  to  forward  them;  but  I  can 
hardly  think  you  will  give  them  to  the 
world  in  your  so  widely  read  and  much 
appreciated  pages.  I  send  with  them  a 
litde  treatise  of  my  own,  about  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pages  octavo,  cm  the  future 
of  metophysics  in  England,  which  would,  I 
am  sure,  much  more  amuse  your  readers, 
and  at  the  same  time  raise  to  a  never  yet 
attained  point  of  fame,  both  yourself  and 
your  illustrious  magazine." 


VICTIMS. 

bttheo  gift. 

AiUhor^**  La  Larimer,'*  "An  Alibi  and  Us  PrUe,^ 
EU,,  Sto. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
INTO  A  SAFE  HAVEN. 

It  was  some  hours  later  on  the  same 
day.  The  mellow  afternoon  sunshine, 
piercing  the  thick  foliage  of  the  pear-tree 
in  Mrs.  Nicholls's  little  garden,  flickered 
pleasantly  among  the  feathery  clematia 
which  made  a  white-and-green  bower  about 
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the  window  of  annpper  room,  and  Uy 
like  a  splash  of  gold  across  the  foot  of  a 
low,  chintz-covered  coach,  whereon,  wrapped 
in  soft  shawls  and  with  her  head  pillowed 
on  Marstland's  breast,  lay  Vera,  her  face, 
white  as  the  blossoms  of  the  clematis,  filled 
with  a  kind  of  joyous  peace  beyond  all 
words,  her  grey,  sweet  eyes  clear  and 
shining  with  the  unclouded  radiance  of  a 
child  who,  haying  lost  its  waj  awhOe  and 
found  it  again,  is  safely  nestled  in  ite 
parent's  arms. 

They  were  all  there,  the  young  husband, 
who  had  known  none  of  the  joys  but  only 
the  pains  and  reaponnibilities  of  marriage ; 
the  girl  friend,  loved  so  to  the  last  that, 
even  when  resting  in  her  husband'a  arms, 
Vera  would  have  her  seat  henelf  on  a 
footstool  close  by;  so  that  she  might  slip 
her  feeble  fingers  into  the  warm  and 
faithful  clasp  tbt  had  so  long  and  loyally 
upheld  them;  Madame  St.  Laurent^  wan 
and  aged-looking,  bat  striving  still  to 
foster  a  faint  hope  which  no  one  else,  alas ! 
shared,  and  driiiidnff  in  with  wistful  eager- 
ness  every  light  and  shade  on  the  face  of 
the  child  whod^  agonised  appeals  she  had 
silenced,  whope  innocent  heart  she  had 
broktti  in  tbat  very  room ;  even  Joanna, 
seated  a  li|tie  in  the  background  with  red 
eyes  and  nose  redder  than  ever,  and  giving 
vent  ev^ry  now  and  th^n  to  an  irrepresBi- 
ble  sniff,  which  she  endeavoured  on  each 
occamp  to  turn  into  a  sneeze  or  cough, 
lest  tHe  nurseling,  to  whom  she  had  always 
seemed  so  grim,  mi^ht  erroneously  imagine 
iha;t  she  was  grievmg,  and  have  her  own 
ky^piness  damped  thereby. 

For,  if  it  is  possible  for  any  human 
lieing  to  be  perfectly  happy  in  this  life, 
r :'  Vera  was  then.  She  had  been  venr  ill  in 
the  morning,  seized  with  attacks  of  faint- 
nesB  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  hard 
both  to  endure  and  to  relieve ;  but  these 
had  passed  away,  and  she  was  better, 
•*  nearly  well,"  she  said— so  nearly,  indaadi 
that  the  doctor  who  had  been  called  in 
turned  away  at  last  with  a  sorrowful  shake 
of  the  head,  and  told  those  in  charge  of 
her  that  she  might  see  any  one,  or  do  any- 
thing, that  she  pleased.  Nothing — not 
even  to  agitate  her — ^could  do  her  harm 
now,  save  for  the  briefest  while. 

In  truth,  however,  there  had  been  Jeas 
agitation  after  all  than  anyone  could  bav3 
supposed;  for  even  while  Vera  was  resting 
on  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  Leah  had 
brought  her  a  loving  little  note  which,  at 
the  Jewish  girl's  suggestion,  Marstiand 
had  wiittoi  to  his  wim,  telling  her  that 
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hh  f^rrand  had  ended  so  snccesBfatlj  that. 
he  was  bringing  Madame  St.  Laurent  to 
Guernsey  with  him  to  aeo  her  ranawa^r 
child,  and  convince  her  of  hot  forgiveness 
and  affection  ;  and  that,  as  they  would 
arrive  on  the  following  morn  id  g,  Vera  mast 
be  a  good  child,  and  eat  and  sleep  soundly^ 
so  as  to  be  well  and  atrong  to  greet  tbem^ 

\'era  cried  a  little  with  sheer  joy  over 
this  letter,  "  How  dear  he  is !  How  beau- 
tifully he  writes  1  And  oh,  how  good  of 
mamma  to  make  friends  with  him  ao 
easily  1 '"  she  kept  saying  again  and  again^ 
but  obeyed  with  charming  docility  wben 
reminded  of  the  orders  to  eat  and  sleep ; 
and,  holding  tho  precious  missive  clasped 
againet  her  bosom,  kept  It  hidden  therr 
while  she  slumbered. 

So,  after  the  morning's  seizure  had  saf 
ficiently  passed  away,  her  first  question 
was  whether  the  travellers  had  arriYed, 
and  on  being  answered  in  the  a^rmatiye, 
she  entreated  Leah  to  "make  her  look 
pretty,"  and  let  her  be  taken  out  of  bed 
and  laid  on  the  couch  near  the  window, 
declaring  that  she  could  breathe  more 
easily  there  ;  and  also  {with  a  little  con- 
scious blush  and  smile)  that  as  she  could 
not  go  down  to  see  Marstland,  it  would 
seem  less  funny  to  receive  him  on  the  sofa 
than  in  bed. 

The  blush  was  brighter  yet  when,  a 
little  later,  he  was  admitted,  and  at  the 
Bight  of  that  shy,  exquisite  bridal  bloom 
lighting  the  fair  wan  face  with  more  thao 
its  old  youth  and  tenderness,  the  poor 
fellow  forgot  for  one  moment  all  that  was 
behind  and  before  him,  all  the  bitter,  ter- 
rible past^  tho  shadowed  future,  even  the 
hard  lesson  of  repression  he  had  been  so 
long  teachmg  himself, — ^everything  was  for- 
gotten, save  that  this  was  Vera,  his  little 
love,  the  girl- bride  of  one  brief,  beautiful 
hour  five  months  ago — and,  failiftg  on  hie 
knees  beside  her,  he  clasped  her  in  his  armr, 
calling  her  his  darling,  his  own  precious 
wife,  his  poor  little  patient  lamb^  the  while 
he  showered  kisses  on  her  brow,  and  Hp^, 
and  cheek,  and  mare  than  all  on  that  slender 
left  hand  where  bis  own  ring  (replaced  by 
Vera's  mother  herself)  hung  so  loosely  on 
the  wasted  third  finger. 

As  for  the  girl  herself,  she  simply  gave 
herself  up  to  his  caresses  with  moat  perfect 
and  innocent  content,  and,  nestling  in  his 
arms,  hid  her  cheek  against  his  coat  and 
rested  there,  happily  shielded  from  seeing 
the  tears  which|  powerful  man  as  he  waa, 
were  rolling  down  her  husband's  face  as  he 
held  her  to  hioL 
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And  even  the  meeting  with  her  mother 
seemed  to  have  been  robbed  of  all  harmfbl 
ezdtement  by  that  mercifhl  dispensation 
which,  by  blotting  out  all  memories  of  pain 
and  trouble,  had  left  nothing  bnt  peace  and 
happiness  behind. 

"  Dear,  dear  mamma,  how  kind  of  yon 
not  to  be  angry  and  to  come  to  me  I "  the 
girl  said,  stretching  out  her  weak  arms  to 
her  mother,  and  pressing  warm  and  grateful 
kisses  on  her  thin  cheek.  **I  never 
thoaght  yon  would  be  so  good,  after  my 
fanning  away  and  all ;  but  indeed,  indeed, 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  bad  to  yon,  and  I 
said  •  good-bye '  outside  your  door  before  I 
came  away.    I  did,  truly." 

"I  know — ^I  heard  you,  my  poor  child; 
and  I'm  not  angry,  I  couldn't  be,"  Madame 

said  tremulously.     "  It's  you  I  want " 

'<  to  forgive  me,"  she  was  longing  to  add ; 
bat  a  qoick  dance  of  warning  from  Marst- 
land  checked  her,  and  Vera  answered  the 
■entenoe  as  if  it  had  been  finished. 

"Ob,  but  you  will  still  have  as  much 
of  me,  almost,  as  if  I  was  not  mar- 
ried; for  you  must  come  and  stay  witii 
(George  and  me,  and  teach  me  to  keep 
house  tidily  like  you  do.  Only  I  don't 
suppose  you  ever  kept  house  in  a  house- 
boat; and,  you  know,  Oeorge  promised 
long  ago  tha^  whenever  we  were  married, 
he  would  give  me  one  for  my  own,  so  that 
we  might  live  in  it  all  the  hot  summer 
days,  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  very 
nice!" 

"  Very  nice,  my  deary,"  Madame  said, 
with  quivering  lq>8.  No  one  else  could 
speak. 

''And  Leah  is  to  go  with  u&  Dear 
Leah, where  is  she!  Greorge,  won't  yon 
call  her  back!  Mamma  wQl  not  mind, 
will  you,  mamma  !  You  used  to  like  her 
once,  you  know ;  and  it  was  so  good  of  her 
to  come  over  and  take  care  of  me  while 
George  was  away." 

"  I  do  like  her  now,  dear.  I  can't  ever 
be  grateful  enough  for  her  care  of  you," 
Madame  St  Laurent  answered,  h^r  eyes 
seeking  Leah's  wistfully.  Vera's  face 
beamed  with  mild  pleasure. 
^  "That  is  nice,"  she  said,  witii  the  long 
sigh  of  a  thoroughly  contented  child.  "  I 
don't  think  there's  anything  so  nice  as 
everybody  being  fnehds.  Goorge,"  lifting 
bar  sweet  eyes  to  her  husband, "  don't  you 
think  I'm  a  very  lucky  girl — luckier  than 
other  girls,  I  mean — to  hAve  all  the  people 
I  love  so  good  to  me!  Andlused  to  be  a 
little  afraid  of  you  once,  and  of  mamma 
too,  before  I  was  married.    Once,  when  I 


was  ill--'— ^."  She  stopped  abruptiy,  and 
added  :  «  Have  I  been  ill  long  !  " 

''Not — ^verylong,"Marstland  said  genUy. 

"No,  I  suppose  not;  because  it  was 
after  you  went  away,  and  you  said  you 
wouldn't  be  away  long.  It  has  been  a 
fever,  hasn't  it,  George ! " 

"Yes,  my  darling;  you  caught  cold 
sitting  by  the  window,  and  that  brought 
on  a  fever." 

"  Ahj  yes,  I  remember.  I  was  vnitching 
for  you  to  come  back ;  but  it  seemed  such  a 
fine  evening,  and  the  hyacinths  smelt  so 

sweet I  suppose  'fever  makes  one 

forget  things,  for  I  can't  recollect  what 
came  afterwards  or — or  how  Leah  came. 
Was  I  ill  then,  Leah !  It  seems  such  a  long, 
long  while  ago,  and  all  filled  with  dreams 
— ^Md,  frightening  dreams.  Just  now," 
her  brow  puckering  a  little,  "  I  seemed  to 
remember  one  al^ut  mamma — that  she 
came  in  at  the  door  there  and  stood  looking 
at  me— oh,  such  a  dreadful  look !.  And 
she  said — she  said  I  was  not " 

"Don't  think  of  it.  Vera,"  Leah  sud, 
kneeling  down  by  her,  and  jpeaking  as 
mudi  in  pity  for  the  unhappy  miotlier  as 
for  the  girl,  whose  faoe  bad  grown  sud- 
denly worn  and  troubled.  "  It  was  only  a 
dream,  as  you  said,  and  the  fever  is  gone 
now,  and  the  dreams  too,  so.  you  must 
forget  all  about  them.  Your  mother  only 
wants  now  that  you  should  be  happy." 

The  smile  struggled  back  to  Vera's  lips. 

"I  am  happy,"  she  said  softly;  "so 
happythat  I  only  wish " 

"  What,  my  darling !"  Marstland  asked, 
laying  his  cheek  against  her& 

"  Well,  I  wish  we  could  all  go  out  for  a 
walk  in  the  sunshina  See  what  beautiful 
golden  rays  are  filling  the  room,  and  how 
the  shadows  of  the  little  leaves  seem  to 
dance  and  beckon  on  the  wall  It  seems 
so  silly  to  be  ill  and  tired  when  everything 
is  so  nice  and  beautiful" 

"  Are  you  tired,  love !  Shut  your  eyes, 
then,  and  try  to  sleep,"  her  husband  said 
anxiously,  for  the  weak  voice  had  grown 
weaker  with  the  last  few  words,  and  the 
lips  that  spoke  them  were  strangply  white. 
Vera  laughed  a  little  faint,  far-off  laugh. 

"To  go  to  sleep  —  with  you  here  I 
Wouldn't  that  be  rude  !  And  I  wanted  to 
say — so  much  to  you." 

"  You  shall  say  it  when  you  wake,  my 
precious  one." 

"  Only  I  have  had .  to  wait— so  long 
abeady ;  for  I  missed  you,  even  though  1 
was  ill  I  missed  you.  You  won't  go  away 
from  me  again,  will  you !" 
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"Narar  agviii  mjr  darUngf  never  for 
OBe  momdnEL 

^  Aod  Laah  will  come  in  the  hooBe-boat, 
and  HttlaAlix— I  shall  tell  her  stories.  Do 
joa  lamanber — ^how  she  liked  that  one 
abosi  Sainte  TrypfainA  ?  Yon  nsed  to  call 
me  yoor  Tryphide  once  I  ** 

'*  ISiat  was  a  foolish  name,  my  dearest 
'^^e'  is  a  sweeter  ona  I  call  70a  fiM 
now." 

"Ah  yes,  her  husband  killed  her  I  Bat 
he — ^he  was  killed  too,  wasn't  he  9 " 

'*  Yes,  he  was  killed  too,"  Marsland  said, 
with  sudden,  savage  sternnes&  ''Don't 
speak  of  him,  my  own  one.  Rest  now. 
Rest  in  my  arms  and  sleep." 

''Will  Leah  take  mamma,  then,  for  a 
walk  in  the  sunshine  1  But  kiss  me  firsts 
mamma,  that  I  may  feel  you  are  not  angry, 
and— Leah ! " 

"  Yes,  darling,"  Leah  said,  bending  down 
to  her,  and  striving  hard  to  answer  the 
sweet,  smiUng  eyes  with  as  brave  and 
bright  a  look.  Vera  lifted  one  feeble  hand 
to  touch  her' face. 

"Dear  Leah,  how  lovely  you  look,  and 
how  I  love  you  I  I  have  taken  Qeorge 
from  you,  but  I  am  not— going  to  keep  hmi 
— ^long.  When  I  am  asleep  he  must  go  to 
you — when — ^I  am  asleep." 

Her  Ups  met  Leah's  in  a  long  kiss  as  she 
said  it ;  but  as  the  door  dosed  she  let  her 
head  sink  back  on  Marstland's  breast,  and 
whispering  something  about  "so  th:ed," 
and  "  a  li^e  while,"  closed  her  eyes. 

She  was  "  asle^  "  already ! 

It  is  five  years  later :  five  years  with 
all  their  changes,  their  joys,  and  sor- 
rows, and  vicissitudes,  and  Leah  is  stand- 
ing one  day  on  the  boat-house  steps  of  the 
villa  at  Weybridge,  looking  up  and  down 
the  riv^  through  the  gathering  afternoon 
mist  That  ^a  is  Mr.  Lucas's  own 
property  now,  Naomi  and  he  having  de- 
cided, after  the  birth  of  their  sixth  child, 
that  for  the  sanitair  interests  of  the  young 
brood,  as  well  as  for  the  relaxation  from 
City  cares  implied  in  Mr.  Lucas's  piscatorial 
exertions,  a  country  residence  easQy  acces- 
sible from  town  was  preferable  to  a  London 
one. 

Naomi  does  not  mind.  Licreasing  fat 
and  family  diminish  the  liveliest  woman's 
zest  for  dancing  and  party-going,  and 
Naomi  resigned  herself — as  she  told  her 
mother — "to  give  up  the  world  for  the 
sake  of  Lucas  and  the  babies ; "  but  since 
then  there  have  been  no  more  babies,  and 
she  has  grown  fatter  and  more  lively  than 


ever,  while  Lucas  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
thrive  equally  well,  not  even  the  fish  being 
ezduded  from  the  category,  unless  indeed 
— as  Mr.  Lucas  is  sometimes  &in  to  sus- 
pect— ^they  deserted  that  pleasant  bend  of 
the  Thames  in  a  body  at  the  mere  news  of 
the  arrival  "en  permanence"  of  himseK 
and  his  rod. 

Leah  is  often  there;  as  often  indeed  as 
Ph>fes8or  Josephs  can  be  brought  to  spare 
her  from  home,  for  the  old  house  in  Addisoa 
Gardens  is  Leah's  home,  and  Leah  is  Leah 
Josephs  stilL  In  vain  has  little  Rosenberg 
worn  himself  limp  and  hoarse,  and  taken 
to  wearing  dejei^edly  aentimental-lookiBg 
weeds  in  the  button-hole  of  his  velvet 
jacket,  in  the  endeavour  to  induce  h^  to 
change  that  name  for  anotiier. 

In  vain  have  sundry  long-haired,  wild- 
haired,  and  no-haired-at-all  musical  geniuses 
hailing  from  Bloomsbury,  Berlin,  or  Boda, 
joined  their  persuasions  to  his  in  the  same 
cause,  though  on  their  own  account  Leah 
will  not  listen  to  any  of  them.  She  simply 
says  that  she  does  not  intend  to  marry,  a&d 
adds — for  the  benefit  of  her  family  drde 
— ^that  being  now  an  u^ly,  middle-aged 
woman,  she  thinks  it  is  high  time  she  wcb 
let  alone  on  the  subject. 

That  latter  assertion  is  not  quite  ooned 
in  its  premises,  however.  She  is  not  otf- 
tainly  as  pretty  a  girl  as  she  was  five  years 
ago.  She  would  scarcely  be  a  Jewish 
woman  if  she  were ;  but  in  some  respects, 
in  the  noble  lines  of  her  form  and  f ei^ures, 
and  the  exquisite  sweetness  and  gentleness 
softening  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
an  undue  gravity  of  expression,  she  is  yet 
more  beautiful  as  a  woman  than  she  was 
as  a  girl ;  and  so  Lady  Hessey  thinks  each 
time  she  persuades  Miss  Jos^hs  to  pay 
her  and  Sir  John  a  visit  at  their  "  place" 
in  Lincolnshire,  and,  watching  the  charm 
of  her  face,  listening  to  the  glory  of  her 
voice,  wonders  what  her  brother  could 
have  been  thinking  of  in  the  past,  what  he 
can  be  thinking  of  at  present 

For,  though  Marstland  has  been  very 
little  in  England  during  the  last  five  yean, 
he^  and  Leah  have  often  met  during  his 
brief  visits  to  the  old  country,  and  are  the 
best  of  friends,  but  nothing  more  ! 

His  partnership  with  tire  Kensington 

Shysician  had  been  cancelled  at  his  own 
esire  while  he  was  still  in  prison,  and 
ahnost  immediately  after  poor  Vera's 
funeral  he  engaged  himself  as  surgeon  on 
board  a  large  emigrant  vessel  samng  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Melbourne,  and  for  the 
next  two  years  and  a  half  devoted  himself  to 
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the  diy  monotonouB  duty  of  oeasdess  doo 
toring  of  poor  emigEantmen  and  women,  and 
ceaseTetB  oaheiing  of  poor  emkrant  babies 
into  the  irorld,  managing  in  the  eonrse  of 
sach  duties  to  bestow  so  mnoh  extra  and 
uiqpxofessional  kindness  and  aid  on  his 
patients  and  their  Mends  and  neighbours, 
that  there  was  a  general  ouUxj  from 
employers,  cq>tain,  and  passengers  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  named,  tiie 
handsome,  sad-eyed  yonne  sorgeon  an- 
nomiced  Ins  intention  of  rennquishing  the 
sea  and  joinin|^  a  scientific  exploration  party 
into  the  intenor  of  Anstsalia. 

In  troth,  however,  that  dnll  round  of 
self-imposed  duties  in  the  way  of  sai^g  or 
mending  life  which,  when  his  trouble  wis 
newest,  seemed  a  better  medicine  than 
mere  idle  travel  or  excitementi  grew  to  be 
onendurably  weavisome  after  a  time  to  a 
man  of  Marstland's  talents  and  culture; 
and  when,  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
he  and  one  other  man,  the  sole  survivors 
of  a  party,  aU  the  rest  of  whom  had 
succumbed  to  hunger,  thirst,  or  native 
spears  in  the  trackless  wilds  of  Australasia, 
returned  to  England  to  receive  the  gold 
medal  of  the  luiyal  (Geographical  Soaefy 
as  a  reward  for  the  labocmsi  and  suflermgs 
which  had  added  a  fresh  leaf  to  the  laurel 
crown  of  scientific  dlscoveiies,  Lady  Hessey 
declared  that  she  thought  her  brotiier  look- 
ing brighter  and  better  than  he  had  done 
smce  ^e  day  when  she  want  down  to 
Liverpool  to  bid  him  good-bye  ere  he 
started  on  his  first  voyage  in  the  good  ship 
Eaikoura. 

She. half  hoped  he  might  be  gdng  to 
settle  down  at  last,  and  took  an  early  op- 
portunity of  asking  him  if  he  had  heard 
that  hia  friend  Miss  Josephs  had  become  a 
Christmni  Well,  not  perhaps  what  she. 
Lady  Hessey,  would  call  a  Christian,  because 
she  did  not  think  Miss  Josephs  had  even 
been  baptized  as  yet;  but  so  much  so  that 
her  pet  society  for  the  study  and  strength* 
ening  of  Judusm  among  the  women  of  her 
race  had  come  to  an  end  some  time  ago, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  tiie  deeper  her  own 
researches  led  her  into  the  records  of  the 
Jewish  Church  in  opposition  to  Christi> 
anity,  tiie  deeper  and  more  fervent  became 
her  admiration,  not  only  for  the  latter 
&ith,  but  for  its  Divine  founder. 

But  Marstland  hardly  seemed  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  intelligence ;  and  though,  as 
usual,  spending  most  of  his  time  with  the 
Josephaes  dunng  his  stay  in  England,  he 
only  remained  tiiere  six  weeks  after  all, 
before  takine  himself  ofi  to  the  south  of 


Europe  and  spending  three  months  there 
in  the  cholera  hospitals  at  Nicies  and 
Marseilles,  an  experience  from  which  he 
had  only  lately  returned. 

It  r^dly  seemed.  Lady  Hessey  said,  as 
if  the  sight  of  his  old  friends  and  old 
haunts  was  actually  prejudicial,  rather 
than  the  reverse,  to  her  hopes,  and  by 
reopening  that  terrible  wound,  tiie  depth 
of  which  she  had  never  &thomed,  made  it 
more  difficult  of  healing. 

He  never  talked  of  it  to  anyone  but 
Leah ;  never,  by  irord  or  sign  even,  alluded 
to  the  trouble  which  had,  as  it  were,  cut 
Us  life  in  two  in  the  very  prime  and 
promise  of  it,  and  made  all  that  was  left 
valueless  to  him ;  nor  had  ha  ever  met,  or 
held  int^wourse  with  any  member  of  the 
St  Laurent  family  from  the  hour  when  be 
and  Yera's  mother  stood  beside  the  grave 
of  the  gal  they  had  loved  less  wisely  than 
too  weU,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time 
dasped  hands  in  the  mutual  forgiveness  of 
a  common  heart-break.  Leah,  however, 
knew  well  tiiat  in  all  the  arrangements 
between  them  up  to  that  time  he  had 
shown  a  quiet  magnanimity  and  forbear- 
ance, which  had  won  him  tiie  unhapiqr 
woman's  hearty  gratitude  and  respect ;  and 
on  one  point  he  had  been  quite  wtm.  No- 
thing would  induce  him  to  take  back  one 
penny  of  the  money  he  had  made  over  to 
«  his  wife  "  for  the  payment  of  her  father^s 
debts.  It  had  been  the  girl's  own  desire, 
one  of  the  few  she  had  ever  expressed,  that 
they  should  be  discharged;  and  every  wish 
and  word  of  hers  was  sacred  to  him,  and 
should  be — so  he  argued— to  her  parents. 
Whether  M.  St  Laurent  was  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  is  not  known ;  bpt  as  his 
daughter's  premature  death  cut  off  all  hapea 
of  lus  getting  any  benefit  from  the  de  Mailly 
prope^,  and  as  his  debts  were  neverthe- 
less paid,  it  is  fair  to  conjecture  tiiat  he 
did  in  some  manner  arrive  at  recognising, 
if  not  Maratland's  rights,  at  any  rate  his 
duties,  as  a  son-in-law. 

But  we  have  left  Leah  too  long  standing 
by  the  river's  brink,  for  the  autumn  was 
drawing  in  by  now,  and  the  evenings 
getting  damp  and  clully.  Leah  felt  it  so 
herseli^  and  after  a  test  glance  in  the 
direction  whither  Benjy  and  Alix  had 
betaken  themselves  in  tiieir  own  special 
dingy  an  hour  back,  she  gave  a  very  de- 
cide shiver  and  turned  her  steps  back  to 
the  house  where,  'as  she  was  pleasantiy 
aware,  a  warm  fire  and  afternoon  tea  were 
tiien  awaiting  her. 

Something — or  rather   someone— else 
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was  waiting  also ;  for,  as  she  entered  the 
drawing-room,a  tall,  broad-shouldered  figure 
rose  from  the  arm-chair  nearest  the  hearth 
and  answered  her  exclamation  of  surprise 
by  saying : 

<*  I  haven't  been  here  long.  The  mud 
said  Naomi  was  out,  but  you  were  some- 
where in  the  garden ;  so  I  came  in." 

''Very  sensibly,''  said  Leah;  *'for  you 
are  just  in  time  for  tea.  I  hope  you  want 
soma" 

**  I  shan't  be  sorry  for  a  cup.  Your  tea 
is  always  good.  But  I  didn't  come  for 
that.    I  came-— to  say  good-bye." 

"  Again ! "  Leah  said  sadly.  She  was 
filling  the  teapot  as  she  spoke. 

*'  Yes;  has  my  sister  told  you  1  She  is 
furious  with  me ;  but  I  can't  help  it  What 
else  can  Idol    You  know  I" 

''Yes."  The  word  came  sorrowfolly, 
but  with  no  surprise,  only  a  full  and  gentle 
understanding. 

''I  have  no  home  here,  and  don't  seem 
able  to  make  ona  I  never  even  have  a 
home  feeling,  except  in  this  house  perhape, 
or  Addison  Oardena.  You  give  it  me ;  you 
always  did.  But  then  I  cairt  quite  quarter 
myself  on  you  indefinitely." 

"We  don't  grumble  at  your  visits,"  said 
Leah,  with  a  little  emile—one  quickly 
quenched,  however. 

"I  know  you  don't;  you're  too  good- 
natured  to  grumble  at  anything.  I  wonder 
if  there  ever  were  better  people  than  you  and 
your  family.   She  didn't  think  sa    Leah  I " 

•*  Yes,"  very  quietly. 

«  Where  do  you  think  I  have  just  come 
ftoml" 

'<  Not  from  Lincolnshire  % " 

"  No,  I  left  there  last  week  and  ran  over 
to  Ouemsey.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  the 
— ^the  grave  was  being  kept  tidy,  and  to 
plant  some  white  hyacinth  bulbs  round  it 
She — you  remember  t — she  liked  the  scent 
of  them." 

Leah  nodded.  She  did  not  trust  herself 
to  speak. 

"  I  had  the  old  rooms,  and  I  thought — 
I  had  thought,  I  mean — I  could  manage  to 
pass  the  winter  there ;  but  the  memory  of 
all  that  past  pain  made  the  present  empti- 
ness worse.  I  couldn't  stand  it ;  and  yet 
they  tell  me  I  must  go  somewhera    Oull 

says what's  the  matter  1 "  for  she  had 

started  and  uttered  a  low  cry. 

**  Nothing,"  she  said  composedly.  "  Go 
on.  What  did — Gull  say  1  He — he  does 
not  ihink  you  ill,  does  he  ? "  But  her  deep 
bright  eyes  were  reading  the  rather  hag- 


gard lines  of  his  face  eagerly,  and  if  he  had 
been  nearer  he  might  have  seen  her  trem^ 

''  Oh,  no !  only  tiiat  it  is  evident  f^ 
old  spear-wound,  where  the  Australian 
nigger  dug  into  me,  did  touch  the  limg&  .| 
and  that  I  can't  stand  English  fogs  and 
frosts.  He  wants  me  to  go  to  Malaga. 
Th^'ve  written  to  him  to  recommm 
them  some  one  to  the  English  prietiee 
there;  but " 

<'  Oh !  don't  say  '  but,' "  she  interrupted 
eag^y ;  "  it's  a  pleasant  place  and  a  lovely 
climata  Do  go  there,  do.  You  ouj^'t 
to  delay  a  day  if  it  is  as  he  says;  and 
you  know  there  is  toothing  to  prevent  yon." 

''Except  the  old  thing,  the  resdessnesi 
and  lonelmess  which  the  very  ught  of  odier 
men  in  their  happy  fasiily  circles  always 
makes  worse,  and  which  ^;eneraUy  ends-- 
coward  that  I  am ! — ^by  driving  me  back  to 
your  charitable  fireside  for  comfort  I 
want  to  be  further  away,  out  of  reach  alto- 
gether, to  resist  it" 

"  Why  should  you  1 "  But  her  eyes  woe 
full,  and  she  dared  not  look  up. 

'<Why1  For  three  reasons.  Because 
it's  cowardly,  as  I  said,  and  selfish;  be- 
cause it's  a  tax  on  you  and  yours,  and  not 
fair  to  either;  and  because — ^because  it 
only  makes  it  worse  for  me,  worse  eadi 
tima  Leah,  dear,  you  know  well  enough 
what  you  are  to  me,  what  you  have  been 
all  these  years — the  best,  the  truest  friend; 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living  to  an  un- 
lucky be^ar,  who  has  shown  too  plainly 
already  how  miserably  unfit  he  was  to  be 
trusted  with  a  woman's  happmess  to  dare 
to  ask  you  to  trust  yours  to  him.  Look 
here,  dear,  don't  you  ask  me  to  stay  within 
reach  of  you,  or  go  on  being  kind  to  me. 
It — it  only  makes  me  long  the  more  to 
have  you  altogether,  and  I  know  it's  no 
use.  I  know  you're  miles  too  good  for  me, 
too  good  every  way  not  to  deserve  to  have 
been  first  from  the  beginning  with  any 
maa  who  was  lucky  enough  to  win  yon. 
And  yet  I'm  such  a  jealous  fool  I  can't 
keep  away  from  you,  or  from  ha^g  every 
man  that  sits  down  by  your  side,  and  has 
a  better  right  to  you  than  myself." 

<'  But— if  I  hate  them  too  1 "  Leah  said 
rather  brokenly,  for  the  tears  that  were  in 
her  voice.  She  added  after  a  few  minutes: 
"  And  it  is  I  to  choose  who  has  the  best 
right" 

But  he  was  kneeling  beside  her  th^n 
with  his  arms  round  her,  and  his  head 
resting  on  her  faithful  heart,  and  she  got 
no  answer — in  words. 
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CHAPTKR  IX. 

Frank  Led  yard,  dariDg  the  night 
watches  of  Joyce's  illness,  ashed  himself  a 
few  questions. 

Cat  a  man  o£f  from  his  work,  shut  him 
ap  within  four  walls,  give  him  his  sleep  in 
anatches,  make  him  eat  his  food  without 
appetite,  and  the  chances  are  that  his  brain 
will  swarm  with  questiona 

Frank's  did,  at  any  rate.  Irritating,  im- 
portunate questions  they  were,  one  as  like 
another  as  grains  of  sand,  all  eventually  re- 
solving themselves  into  a  final  and  pointed 
one,  running  somewhat  as  follows  : 

*'  If  Joyce's  happiness  were,  as  he  was 
asserting  to  himself. all  day  long,  his  one 
and  only  object  in  life,  was  he  in  reality 
consulting  it  when  he  had  insisted  upon 
the  postponement  of  their  marriage  % " 

Of  course  the  question  could  be  put  in  a 
hundred  different  fashions.  As  thus :  "was 
not  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  to  his  pride 
compounded  in  part  of  her  happinessf"  Or 
thus :  '*  was  it  not  rather  like  straining  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,  under  the  cir- 
camstances,  to  sacrifice  to  his  pride  at  all  t 
Supposing  even  that,  by  dint  of  strenuous 
exertion,  he  could  match  Joyce's  income  in 
a  few  years'  time  with  his  ownj  he  certainly 
could  not  hope  to  the  end  of  his  life,  let 
him  work  as  he  might,  to  accumulate  an 
equivalent  to  the  fortune  that  would  ac- 
crue to  her  on  her  mother's  death,  when 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Shenstone's  proper^  came 
to  be  divided  between  her  and  Mab." 

A  man  of  Frank  Ledyard's  energetic 
temperament  cannot  admit  into  his  career 
anything  that  savours  of  ambiguity  or 
vacillation  of  purposa     **  If  you  have  got 


into  the  wrong  path,  the  sooner  you  g^t 
out  of  it  the  better,"  is  the  decision  with 
which  such  men  generally  cut  sharply 
enough  all  knotty  points. 

This  was  the  conclusion  at  which  Frank, 
in  due  course,  was  to  arriva  In  his  cha- , 
racter,  as  in  Joyce's,  all  sorts  of  contradic- 
tions met.  An  old  schoolfellow  of  Frank's 
describing  him  about  this  time  had  said, 
**  He  is  the  most  impetuous  plodder  that 
ever  came  into  the  world.  He  was  so  at 
Eton.  See  him  bjSgin  a  foot-race,  no  one 
would  bet  on  him  unless  he  knew  him. 
He'd  start  with  a  spurt  and  everyone  would 
say  with  a  chuckle,  '  that  fellow  won't  keep 
up  that  pace  long.'  But  hang  it  1  he  would 
and  did,  and  always  came  in  the  first  and 
the  freshest  at  the  end." 

The  anecdote  was  typical  of  Frank's  con- 
duct of  Ufa  In  early  youth  he  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  his  future  was  in 
his  own  hands  to  make  or  mar,  and  that 
from  economic  and  other  reasons  the  Bar 
was  the  only  career  open  to  him,  and  his  ( 
proclivities  in  other  directions  were  sharply 
nipped  in  the  bud.  His  father  had  been  a 
man  of  fair  fortune,  had  died  young,  leav- 
ing his  property  at  the  sole  disposal  of  his 
widow.  She  soon  wearied  of  the  widowed ' 
state;  entered  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
again ;  and,  in  her  turn,  died,  leaving  the  boy 
Frank  on  his  stepfather's  hands.  The  step- 
father repeated  his  wife's  career — with  a 
differenca  He  speedily  re-married,  but,  in- 
stead of  dying,  brought  into  the  world  a 
large  family.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  not  surprising  that  Frank's  patrimony 
had  dwindled.  Land  had  to  be  mortgaged 
to  cover  his  school  and  college  expenses, 
and,  to  meet  the  mortgage,  had  eventually 
to  be  sold.  Subsequently  the  wreck  of  the 
property  had  been  handed  over  to  him,  a 
sum  amounting  to  something  under  two 
thousand  pounds.  On  this  he  was  duly 
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ormed  he  was  expected  to  thrive  and  be 
citent,  or  else  to  build  ap  for  himself  a 
tone  in  life.  He  chose  to  attempt  the 
ter,  and  set  to  work  at  the  mill  with  a 
9t  energy.  No  incentive  to  hard  striving 
bs  needed  by  a  man  of  his  large  ambi- 
ns  and  strong  will ;  bat,  natoraOy,  when 

came  apon  his  fate  in  the  form  of  Joyce 
enstone,  his  interest  in  his  work  doabled 
d  trebled  itself,  and  straight  ahead  of 
ler  men  he  went  with  a  sore-footed  swift- 
3s  that  was  bound  to  win  the  race. 
"  That  is  a  rising  man,"  had  been  the 
nment  freely  passed  npon  him  by  his 
dors  in  the  profession,  as  they  noted 
)  steady  grasp  of  his  intellect,  his  clear 
3  for  an  outline,  legal  or  otherwise. 
And  '^  he'll  make  himself  a  name  before 

has  done,"  had  been  more  than  once 
d  of  him  by  his  colleagues  on  the  press, 
they  marked  the  sure4ianded  vehemence 
l;h  which  he  struck  at  his  nails,  and  the 
aight,  steady  f ashicm  in  which  every  one 
them  went  noma 

But,  coupled  mtii  these  essentially  mas- 
ine  traits,  were  others,  which  some  would 
isider  of  less  robust  growth — a  sense  of 
lour  so  fine  as  to  be  supwfine,  a  pride 
wire-drawn  as  to  be  all  but  attenuated, 
ider  the  dictatesof  this  pride  he  had  taken 
I  at  foolishMrs.  Shenstone's  foolish  words, 
1  had  done  his  utmost  to  retard  Joyce's 
ppiness  and  his  own.  The  pride,  how- 
Ir,  was  for  a  time  quenched  by  a  stronger, 
)per  feeling :  a  terror  les^  by  retarding 

happiness,  he  had  lost  his  chance  of  it 
Dgether.  He  now  saw  matters  in  a  clearer 
it,  and  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  a  new 
olution  upon  them. 

ie  took  the  first  opportunity  that  pre- 
ted  itself  to  explain  to  Mab  the  change 
ich  had  come  over  his  views ;  how  that, 
bead  of  wishing  to  postpone  his  marriage 
h  Joyce,  he  hoped  he  might  now  be 
)wed  to  press  matters  forward  as  much 
possible. 
'  Of  course  it  costs  me  something  to  put 

pride  into  my  pockety  I  won't  say  it 
isn't;  and  I  expect  (and  deserve)  to  be 
ie  to  eat  humble  pie  all  round,"  he  went 
to  say.  **  But  you  will  understand,  I 
>w,  Mab,  whoever  else  makes  mis- 
es  on  the  matter,  that  Joyce's  happi- 
3  is  my  first  thought ;  tiiat  if  I  thought 
mid  not  make  her  happiness  for  her,  I 
lid  step  out  ol  her  path  at  once  and 
^e  way  for  someone  who  could." 
lab  was  deliciously  sjrmpathetic.  **  Of 
rse  it  will  be  a  terrible  wrench  for  me 
)art  with  Joyce,"  she  said  with  a  sigh, 


"but  I  know  it  will  be  for  her  happmeoL 
I  am  goine  round  to  mamma's  rooms  this 
afternoon;!  will  tell  her,  if  you  like,iAat 
you  have  said  to  me." 

"Thank  you,  Mab,  that  is  kind;  I  am 
afraid  your  mother,  however,  will  not  take 
my  petition  quite  so  graciously  as  70a 
have,"  said  Frimk,  a  little  doubtfully. 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  sure  she  will,"  was  Mab's 
ready  reply ;  "  only  yesterday  she  said  to 
me,  <  I  shan't  believe  in  Fnwk's  devotion 
to  Joyce  if  he  prolongs  their  engagement 
much  longer.'  Th  undertake  to  manage 
mother,  if  you  can  undertake  Unde  Archie. 
He'll  be  the  one  to  give  you  trouble^  Tm 
afraid." 

Frank  in  silent  wonder  apostrophised 
his  own  folly,  that  had  ever  attached  the 
slightest  importance  to  words  spoken  by  so 
feather-brained  a  woman  as  Vn.  Shenstone. 

He  took  the  earliest  opportunity  alio  of 
hinting  to  Joyce  from  which  quarter  bletr 
the  wind  of  his  wishes  now. 

Joyce,  looking  fragile  enough  from  her 
sharp  illness  but  withal  as  coquettisUy 
beautiful  as  ever,  turned  her  deep  shiping 
eyes  upon  him.  At  heart  she  was  triom* 
phantly  glad,  but  she  did  not  intend  yet 
awhOe  to  show  him  the  gladness,  only  the 
triumph. 

'*  AJi,"  she  said,  smiling  up  at  him  from 
the  pillows  of  the  couch  whereon  she  rested, 
"  this  is  the  man  who  meant  to  serre  ten 
yearsof  Egyptian  bondage  before  he  entered 
Canaan,  and  he  hasn't  had  the  courage  to 
serve  out  one ! " 

"I  know  I  deserve  to  be  laughed  at," 
said  Frank  humbly;  "and  I  don't  mind 
your  laughing  at  me  one  bit,  dear.  Bat  oh, 
what  wiU  Unde  Archie  say  1 " 

"What will  you  say  to  Uncle  Archief 
That's  the  point,  I  think,"  laughed  Joyce. 
"  How  will  you  begin  your  letter,  how  end 
it  f  What  will  you  put  in  the  middle  of 
itf" 

"  you  shall  see  it^  Joyce ;  you  shall  dw- 
tate  it  if  you  like — ^you  shall  tell  me  word 
for  word  what  to  put  down." 

«  ShaU  I  f  Then  take  out  your  peneU 
and  begin  to  write  at  once."  Frank  obeyed 
her  immediately. 

"Now  begin:  'Dear  Mr.  Shenstone,  I 
feel  so  small  as  to  be  absolutely  microsoopi^ 
and  I  sincerely  hope  you  won't  overlook 
me  together  with  the  request  I  ha^  ^ 
make.'  That  is  to  be  by  way  of  makings 
beginning.  Your  request  is  to  be  8^^ 
when  you  get  Uncle  Archie's  re^y ;  that  w, 
if  you  dare  send  it  at  all  after  the  crasbiog 
answer  you  will  be  sure  to  get." 
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"I  deierve  'cnuhiiig'  I  admiV'  said 
Frank,  sharply  n^ping  his  knaeUes  with 
his*  pendL  <'Bat  I  don't  believe  any 
reply  of  Uncle  Archie's  will  crush  me,  let 
it  be  never  so  ponderons.  Jnst  now  with 
yon  given  back  to  me,  dear,  I  am  in  the 
seventh  heaven,  and  it  would  take  an  army 
of  Unde  Archies  to  bring  me  down  from 
it!" 

"  Ah,  bat  fancy  such  an  answer  as  tibis : 
'Sir,  remain  the  atom  that  yon  are,  and 
keep  your  request  nnspokea'  lassareyoa 
I  have  known  Unde  Archie  go  forther 
even  than  that  in  a  letter." 

Strange  to  say,  when  Unde  Archie's 
answer  to  Frank's  petition  for  an  early 
wedding-day  came,  it  was  something  quite 
other  thian  Joyce  or  Frank  coold  have  pic- 
tared  in  their  most  sanguine  moments.  It 
was  the  heartiest  of  complacent  consents 
given  with  the  most  thoroogh  goodwill 

"To  say  trath,"  wrote  the  old  gentle- 
man, '*I  have  been  very  ill  since  my  trip  to 
London,  thoogh  I  have  not  liked  to  lay 
stress  upon  my  illness  for  fear  of  causing 
yon  all  needless  anxiety.  I  am,  however, 
beginning  to  feel  that  I  am  getting  near  tiie 
«id  of  me  race,  and  I  shonld  luce  to  see 
my  dead  brother's  children  in  safe  keeping 
before  I  drop  oat  of  it  What  yoa  told 
me  when  yoa  wrote  some  little  time  ago, 
and  what  I  have  heard  from  other  friends 
in  London  as  to  the  sort  of  people  my 
sister-in-law  is  gathering  about  her  has  filled 
me  with  anxiety  on  my  nieces'  behalf. 
Joyce  married  to  you  is  safe,  of  course, 
(yon  are  made  of  sterling  stuff,  though  you 
have  yoor  whims  and  your  cranks  like 
other  people,)  and  there  will  be  always  a 
haven  for  Mab  should  anything  arise  to 
make  her  fed  the  need  of  ona  So,  my 
dear  fellow,  all  I  say  to  you  is  make  aU 
arrangements  for  as  early  a  date  as  is 
admissible,  and  the  sooner  it  is  the  better 
I  shaU  be  pleased." 

CHAPTER  X. 

After  her  illness,  Joyce,  accompanied 
by  Mab,  went  for  a  month  of  sea  air  to 
some  old  friends  in  Wales;  Mrs.  Shen- 
stone,  for  reasons  best  known  to  hersdf, 
refiiabg  just  then  to  take  flight  anywhere. 
H^  quarters  seemed  very  much  to  her 
liking,  and  she  appeared  extremely  loth  to 
be  dislodged  from  them.  It  was  possible 
that,  alone  in  rooms,  she  was  able  to  claim 
a  freedom  of  action  for  herself,  which  her 
daoghtos  occasionally  begrudged  her. 

The  house  in  Eaton  Sauare  was  mean- 


time thoroughly  deansed  and  disinfected 
by  her  orders.  Someone  must  have  sug- 
gested this  sanitary  measure  to  her,  for 
common-sense  on  the  matters  of  health  or 
comfort  she  utterly  lacked.  It  might  have 
been  the  Buckinghams,  who,  during  the 
absence  of  her  daughters,  passed  a  great ' 
deal  of  time  in  her  society. 

Joyce  and  Mab,  retummgfrom  thefr  sea- 
side trip  at  the  end  of  September,  to  their 
immense  surprise  found  Sylvia  Buckingham 
installed  in  thefr  home  as  something  of  a 
major-domo,  that  is  to  say,  die  heU  the 
household  keys,  and  appeared  to  be  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse. 

Joyce  came  back  in  altogether  redundant 
health  and  spirits,  intending  to  make  brisk 
preparations  for  her  weddmg-day,  and  to 
wind  up  generally  the  household  clocks. 

In  straightforward  fashion  she  took  her 
mother  to  task  on  this  matter. 

"  la  Miss  Buckingham  going  to-morrow, 
mother! "  she  asked,  tnrmg  to  be  as  sun- 
shiny as  possible.  "It  die  stays  over 
another  twenty-four  hours,  you  may  be  sure 
I  shall  snub  her  frightfoUy." 

Mrs.  Shenstone  begged  the  questioa 
"How  can  you  speak  so  ruddy  of  my 
friends!"  she  said  queruloudy.  ''Icani; 
tell  you  how  kind  the  Bnckinghams  have 
been  to  me  while  I  have  been  so  londy 
and  wretched.    Sylvia  and  (George——" 

"Who!  Who!"  exclaimed  Joyce,  aghast 
at  her  mother's  easy  and  familiar  mention 
of  this  man,  witii  his  doubtful  captaincy 
and  objectionable  personality. 

Mrs.  Shenstone  turned  her  head  towards 
the  looking-glass  to  see  if  she  had  a  gfrlish 
blush  on  her  faca  "Well,  Joyce,^'  she 
said  deprecatingly,  "you  know  I  never 
could  adopt  your  stiff  and  formal  way  of 
speaking  of  intimate  frienda" 

"  Friends  1  Mother,  get  upon  stilts  as 
soon  as  you  can,  if  you  can't  keep  out  of 
the  mud  any  other  way." 

"Mud!  Stiltsl  That  is  always  the  way 
you  and  Mab  talk  when  I  want  to  have  a 
little  rational  conversation." 

"Ah,  then  we're  of  one  mind  now," 
cried  Joyce  brightly.  "I  only  want  a 
rational  answer  to  my  very  rational  ques- 
tion— ^how  much  longer  is  Miss  Bucking- 
ham going  to  mflict  her  presence  upon 
us!" 

The  door  opened  at  this  moment,  and 
Miss^  Buckingham  entered.  There  was 
nothing  to  eive  the  impresnon  that  she 
had  heard  «loyce's  last  sentence,  for  her 
small  mouth  always  wore  that  semi-satirical 
smile:  but  neverthdess.  Jovoa  fdt  sure  I 
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that  she  had  done  bo,  and  that  in  due 
ooQTse  she  woold  acknowledge  her  in- 
dehtedness  for  it. 

Mrs.  Shenstone  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
There  could  be  no  more  cross-questionings 
from  Joyce,  so  long  as  Sylvia  remained  in 
the  room.  She  would  do  her  best  to  keep 
her  there. 

"Sylvia,  dariing,"  she  began,  "what  do 
you  advise  about  that  black  lace  dress  of 
mine  !  Must  I  condemn  it,  or  shall  I  get 
it  retrimmed  with  blush-rose  tints  1 " 

But  "Sylvia,  darling"  had  something 
else  on  her  mind  at  that  moment 

"  In  a  minute.  Tiny,"  she  answered. 

Joyce  looked  up  at  her.  Her  mother's 
name  was  Ernestine,  but  even  her  father 
had  never  made  a  diminutive  of  it. 

Miss  Buckingham  laid  a  bunch  of  keys 
on  the  table. 

"I  have  much  pleasure  in  resigning  my 
post,  now  you  have  returned ;  but  it  has 
been  an  equally  great  pleasure  to  keep  the 
keys  in  your  absence,  and  so  lighten  Mrs. 
Shenstone's  housekeeping  cares,^'  she  said, 
addressing  Joyce  in  that  patronisingly 
amiable  manner  of  hers,  which  Joyce  said 
always  made  her  want  to  open  the  windows 
to  avoid  suffocation. 

"It  was  more  than  kind  of  you,''  an- 
swered Joyce,  getting  on  her  stilts  at  once, 
and  laying  a  conspicuous  emphasis  on  the 
word  "more." 

^  But  though  Sylvia  resigned  the  keys,  she 
did  not  bring  her  visit  to  a  close,  and  the 
privy  purse  still  remained  in  her  keeping. 
^So  at  least  Joyce  surmised,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Mrs.  Shenstone  constantly 
appealed  to  her  on  various  matters  of  ex- 
penditure. "Was  she  running  ahead  in 
dress  expenses  !  Gould  she  afford  this  or 
that  luxury  or  piece  of  extravagance  1 " 

It  was  very  irritating ;  but  an  even  more 
potent  cause  for  annoyance  was  to  follow. 
Captain  Buckingham,  who  had  been  on  a 
few  days'  visit  to  Ireland,  returning,  made 
himself  quite  as  much  at  home  in  the 
house  as  his  sister. 

Joyce  flew  for  q^mpathy  to  Mab,  and, 
for  the  very  first  time  in  her  life,  strange 
to  say,  did  not  get  it 

Mab,  scratchmg  away  with  her  pen  at 
answers  to  a  pile  of  her  mother's  letters 
which  had  been  left  unattended  to,  looked 
up  nervously  for  a  moment 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  call  them  ad- 
venturers, Joyce.  I  think  you  are  rather 
hard  upon  Captain  Buckingham.  I'm  sure 
he  is  honest  and  straightforward."  Then 
her  face  drooped  over  her  note  paper  again. 


Joyce  for  one  moment  thought  her  ears 
must  have  deceived  her. 

"  What  1"  she  exdaimed,  staring  blanUy 
at  her  sister.  "'Honest  and  straight- 
forward,' did  you  say  !  " 

Mab  grew  confused.  She  never  sensed 
able  to  stick  to  her  opinions,  if  Joyce  stured 
her  full  in  the  face  and  asked  her  to  repeat 
them. 

"I  mean,"  she  began  hesitatingly,  "he 
has  ideas,  and  does  not  mind  giving  other 
people  the  benefit  of  them." 

To  this  Joyce  a^eed  with  a  nod. 

"And  the  ideas  are  always  worth  listen- 
bg  to." 

Here  Joyce  shook  her  head  vehemently. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  they  are  opinions 
that  have  been  well  thought  over.  I 
should  say  he  never  speaks  until  he  his 
given  careful  thought  to  what  he  hae  to 
say." 

"What  of  thatt"  cried  Joyce  scon 
fully.  "  Heaps  of  people  never  speak  with- 
out thinking  beforehand  wliat  they  are 
going  to  say.  The  wonder  is  to  find  a 
person  who  says  the  right  thing  all  in  a 
moment  without  thinking  about  it  Talk 
about  second  thoughts  being  best,  I  woold 
alter  it  to  sudden  thoughts  are  best  All 
my  best  thoughts  come  to  me  in  flashei 
Oh,  Mab!" 

Here  she  abruptly  broke  off.  A  sudden 
thought  had  that  moment  come  to  her, 
which  the  next  found  her  giving  utterance 
to. 

"  What  if  the  subject  of  the  man's  medi- 
tations at  the  present  moment  is  to  get 
round  mother  and  make  her  marry  him ) 
Oh,  it  would  be  too  dreadful  1" 

Mab's  colour  went  to  a  russet-red.  She 
did  not  flush  so  becomingly  as  Joyce  did. 
She  was  lighting  a  candle  at  the  moment 
to  seal  a  letter  by,  and  her  hand  shook  so 
much  that  the  lighted  match  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Joyce  put  her  foot  on  it 

"  Well,  there's  one  comfort,"  she  went 
on,  "  I  know  how  to  put  a  stop  to  that  little 
arrangement  very  quickly,  by  a  reference  to 
dear  papa's  will."  She  gave  a  second  ener- 
getic stamp  on  the  extinguished  match, 
adding  :  "  I  wish  that  were  Captain  Buck- 
ingham. I  should  like  to  stamp  on  him 
and  put  him  out  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion." 

She  had  not  heard  the  door  open,  and 
a  light  step  across  the  room,  or  she  might 
have  slightly  modified  her  expression. 
Sylvia  Buckingham  had  a  very  quiet  way  of 
opening  doors,  and  her  footfall  might  have 
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been  that  of  a  beetle  for  all  the  noise  it  made 
upon  the  carpet 

Once  more  Joyce  came  to  the  conclasion 
that  her  words  had  been  heard,  and 
registered  on  the  debtor's  side  of  Sylvia's 
memorandum  book,  although  the  fair,  im- 
mobile face  made  no  sign. 

"  How  dare  she  come  creeping  into 
rooms  in  this  way  ?  This  is  the  second 
time  1 "  thought  the  girl ;  and  she  looked 
across  at  Sylvia  and  gave  another  emphatic 
stamp  on  the  defunct  match. 

"  Am  I  intruding  ? "  Sylvia  asked  pa- 
tronisingly  and  amiably  as  usual 

Joyce  made  her  manner  as  much  a  re- 
flection of  the  other's  as  possible.  "  Not  in 
the  least,"  she  answered  coolly ;  <'  Mab  and 
I  always  lock  the  door  when  we  wish  to  be 
alone." 

^  Sylvia  lifted  her  large  steely-blue  eyes, 
giving  Joyce  one  steady  look. 

Tnmslated  into  speech  it  might  have  run 
somewhat  as  follows : 

"  The  time  for  paying  off  debts  has  not 
yet  come.  When  it  £>e8,  you  may  trust 
to  the  goodness  of  my  memory." 

Aloud  she  said :  "  I'm  looking  for  a  book 
to  read  to  Mra  Shenstona  Now  can  you 
recommend  one  f " 

Joyce  pointed  to  the  bookshelvea  "  If 
you  want  to  read  mother  to  sleep  there 
are  no  end  of  books  there  admirable  for 
the  purposa  Darwin,  Tyndall — ever  so 
many.  But  if  you  want  really  to  interest 
her,  I  should  recommend  one  of  the  society 
journals."  Then  she  turned  to  Mab  and, 
Apropos  of  nothing,  brought  out  the  fol- 
lowing surprising  remark : 

"  Mab,  I  do  think  our  dear  father  was 
the  best  and  wisest  man  tiiat  ever  lived. 
He  couldn't  have  taken  better  care  of 
mother  if  he  had  tried.  It  was  so  sensible 
of  him  only  to  leave  her  a  life  interest  in 
all  his  property.  Only  fancy,  on  the  day 
she  gets  married  again  she  will  have  no- 
thing left  her  but  a  paltry  five  hundred 
a  year  for  her  life ! " 

Her  words  launched  themselves  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  her  two  listeners.  Mab's 
face  was  a  picture  of  confusion  and  distress. 
Sylvia  suddenly  found  the  volume  she 
wanted  and  left  the  room. 

"Oh,  Joyce!  how  could  youf "  cried 
Mab,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  her  cheeks 
aflama 

"How  could  I  what,  dear!"  asked 
Joyce  calmly.  **  I  have  said  nothing  Miss 
Buckingham  need  take  to  herself  or  convey 
to  her  brother  unless  she  is  so  disposed.  I 
have  only  done  my  best  to  take  care  of 
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mother  on  the  lines  dear  father  laid 
down." 

"  I  do — do  believe  you  are  mistaken," 
cried  Mab  excitedly,  clasping  her  hands 
together. 

"Perhaps." 

''  I'm  sure  you  are  hard  on  them,  hard 
on  mother  tool"  Mab  went  on  vehemently. 
"  Why  shouldn't  she  choose  what  friends 
she  pleases  for  herself  1  We  left  her  so 
much  alone,  you  and  I  being  always  to- 
gether, no  wonder  she  felt  dull  and  thought 
she  would  like  some  nice  companionable 
person  to  be  in  the  house  with  her." 

Joyce  ended  the  discussion  with  a  re- 
miniscence of  their  sea-side  trip. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  hermit-crabs  we 
used  to  catch  at  Bhyl,  Mab  f "  she  asked. 
'^They  were  a  delightful  study.  Such 
voracious  creatures !  And  so  thoroughly  at 
home  in  their  friends'  houses !  " 

Mab  thought  it  wiser  to  say  no  more. 


THE   FRENOH-CANADIAN& 

A  CENTURY  and  a  quarter  ago  the  white 
population  of  Canada  consisted  of  about 
sixty  thousand  hardy  French  colonists, 
who,  with  their  Indian  allies,  principally 
occupied  the  best  and  richest  lands  on  the 
shores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  between  the 
towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  Some  few 
were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Richelieu, 
which  flows  northward  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  empties  itself  into  the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence,  near  the  little  town  of  Sorel, 
formerly  called  William  Henry,  after  the 
sailor  monarch  who  once  honoured  it  with 
his  presenoa  The  remainder  of  the  vast 
area  now  known  as  t^e  Dominion  of 
Canada — which  stretches  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  frontier  line  of  the  United  States, 
touches  with  its  northern  boundary  the 
extreme  limits  known  to  Arctic  explorers — 
was  then  a  wild  and  trackless  country, 
covered  in  great  part  by  thick  forest,  teem- 
ing with  animal  life,  and  traversed  by 
wandering  bands  of  savage  and  crafty 
Indians,  who  were  supported  by  the  huge 
herds  of  buffalo  which  roamed  over  the 
prairies,  and  by  the  fish  that  abounded  in 
every  lake  and  river.  The  province  of 
Quebec,  alone  the  size  of  modem  Germany, 
was,  with  the  exception  of  the  region  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal,  an  uninhabited 
wildemesa 

To-day  the  French-Canadians  have  in- 
creased to  a  number  which  may  be  com- 
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pated  at  oTer  one  million  and  a  half,  and 
they  have  become  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  factor  in  the  populatioh  of  five 
millionB,  which,  including  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  Frenchmen,  has  spread  itself 
ovear  British  North  America,  from  Halifax 
in  the  east  to  Vancouver's  Island  in  the 
west  They  are  still  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  French  names 
being  as  rarely  met  with  in  other  portions 
of  Canada  as  tiiey  are  in  England.  The 
spectacle  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
l^nchmen,  speaking  their  own  language, 
following  their  o?ni  manners  and  customs, 
and  practising  to  a  certain  extent  their  o?ni 
laws,  in  a  country  in  which  they  are  a  con- 
quered people,  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
How  many  nations  besides  England  would 
have  allowed  this  condition  of  things  to  con- 
tinue, it  is  not  very  difficult  to  say.  That 
the  Canadian  people  might  have  suffered 
more  injustice  and  oppression  beneath  tiie 
sway  of  the  Germans,  the  Russians,  or  any 
other  European  nation  than  they  endured 
under  the  aisgraceful  rule  of  the  intendant 
Bigot,  and  the  wilful  neglect  of  their  o?ni 
IKmg,  cannot  justly  be  said.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  gratitude 
displayed  by  the  French-Canadians  on 
the  cession  of  their  country  to  Oreat 
Britain,  has  been  remarkably  well  jnft- 
tified  by  subsequent  events.  To  hear  the 
French  language  constantly  spoken  in  the 
parliaments  and  tribunals  of  an  English 
colony;  to  note  that  every  public  docu- 
ment in  the  province  of  Quebec  is — at  a 
vast  expense — sprinted  in  both  the  English 
and  the  French  tongues;  and  to  mark  the 
preponderance  of  fVench  names  and  in- 
fluence in  the  municipal  and  other  councils 
throughout  the  province ;  is  to  be  assured 
that  the  very  fullest  liberty  which  may 
possibly  be  desired,  is  granted  to  the  French 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  Canada. 

Whether  the  granting  of  so  full  a  measure 
of  liberty  is  wise  or  prudent,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  is  a  grave  question.  The 
French  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  have, 
it  is  true,  constantly  professed,  and  even 
occasionally  asserted  by  a  call  to  arms, 
their  loyalty  to  the  British  Sovereign,  but 
this  has  mainly  arisen  from  the  natural 
shrewdness  which  is  a  property  of  the  race, 
and  which  enables  them  to  appreciate  the 
many  advantages  of  good-natured  and  easy- 
going English  rule. 

They  fought  willingly  against  invaders 
and  rebels  in  1812  and  1837,  and  cheer- 
fully responded  to  appeals  for  assistance 
against  the  dastardly  attacks  of  Fenians  in 


later  years ;  but  times  have  changed,  and 
in  their  response  to  the  call  to  aU  good 
subjects  of  the  Queen  to  assert  the  Imperial 
authority  against  Louis  Biel  and  his  horde  of 
ignorant  half-breeds,  there  was  a  compara- 
tive apathy  and  a  sullenness  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  misinterpret.  Biel  was, 
though  Indian  blood  coursed  in  his  veins,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  French-Canadian. 
That  he  had  ^e  full  sympathy  of  a  veiy 
large  proportion  of  his  feUow-countrymen 
and  co-religionists,  cannot  be  denied. 
During  the  progress  of  the  rebellion  last 
year  in  the  North- West  provinces,  a  sheet 
was  published  in  Montreal,  which  bore  the 
title  of  Le  Metis,  and  which  advocated,  in 
the  strongest  and  most  stirring  language, 
the  cause  of  the  people  whom  Kiel  was  at 
that  time  endeavouring  to  establish  in  in- 
dependence on  the  bulks  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, in  defiance  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  country.  This  journal 
was  widely  read  and  circulated  amongst 
the  French-Canadians  of  the  province  of 
Quebec ;  and  at  meetings  openly  held  in  the 
city  of  Montreal,  under  the  patronage  of 
well-known  and  Influential  politicians  and 
lawyers,  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
sending  a  force  i^ainst  the  rebels  was 
violentiy  denounced.  When  RidL  was  cap- 
tured, and  General  Middleton  broke  the 
neck  of  the  rebellion,  a  groan  of  consterna- 
tion went  up  from  the  sympathisers  with 
the  rebel,  and  from  that  day  until  Biel 
paid  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  at  Regina, 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  his  pardon  and  release.  Money 
was  freely  subscribed  for  his  defence, 
although  your  French-Canadian  is  by  no 
means  a  generous  man  as  a  rule;  and 
utterances  of  a  most  disloyal  nature  were 
freely  made,  culminating,  amongst  certain 
sections,  in  distinct  threats  of  revolt. 

But,  long  before  this,  in  1884,  while 
Louis  Biel  was  still  a  sojourner  in  the 
dominions  of  Uncle  Sam,  a  great  French- 
Canadian  festival  was  held  in  Montreal 
It  was  glorious  weather,  in  the  height  of 
the  brief  Canadian  summer,  and  from  far 
and  near  came  the  Canucks  in  thousands 
to  do  honour  to  Saint  Jean  Baptiste. 
The  festival  lasted  for  a  week,  and  dar- 
ing that  time  many  banquets  were  given 
and  many  speeches  were  made.  At  these 
banquets  speeches  of  the  most  inflam- 
matory character  were  delivered  by  hot- 
headed young  lawyers  and  budding  poli- 
ticians, ^e  nature  of  which,  even  if  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  be  ^owed  for,  must 
be  seriouuy  taken  into  account  by  the 
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rising  generation  of  Englieh-speaking  Ca- 
nadians. These  representatives  of  public 
opiDion  did  not  scrapie  to  say  that,  if  they 
were  not  prepared  at  the  present  moment 
to  retake  possession  of  their  coontry,  their 
numbers  were  so  rapidly  increasing  that 
in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  they  would  be 
enabled  to  sweep  the  British  invader  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  again  gather 
the  French-Canadians  beneath  the  flag  of 
La  Belle  Franca  ' 

Now  all  this,  at  present,  sounds  very 
mnch  like  unadulterated  bunJoim,  and  it  is 
the  habit  of  the  English-speaking  in- 
halntants  of  the  country  to  disregard  these 
theatrical  and  passionate  utterances.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  men  who  gave 
vent  to  these  opinions,  though  now  young 
and  irresponsible,  wiU  be  the  politicians  and 
the  leaders  of  the  people  of  the  next  decade 
or  two,  and  that  what  they  now  threaten 
they  may  in  a  few  years  be  in  a  position  to 
perform.  At  least,  if  it  should  never  be 
carried  to  a  successful  issue,  a  French- 
Canadian  revolt,  which  might  possibly  be 
supported  by  secret  enemies  of  Oreat 
Britain,  would  lead  to  a  very  serious  loss  of 
life  and  treasure.  The  French-Canadian 
of  to-day  is  a  different  creature  to  the 
ignorant  and  simple-mannered  holder  of  a 
seigneurial  fief,  who,  a  century  ago,  quietly 
followed  his  agricultural  pursuits  on  the 
froitful  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
who  blindly  obeyed  the  behests  of  his 
parish  priest  He  is  an  educated  man, 
excitable  and  full  of  impulse,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  antagonism  to  English  rule  im- 
pknted  in  his  breast ;  whose  leading  paa- 
sion  it  is  to  talk  and  pby  at  politics ;  and 
who,  in  the  hands  of  experienced  agitators, 
might  become  a  dangerous  and  implacable 
foe.  In  the  tofms,  the  priest  haa  still  a 
certain  amount  of  power  over  his  flock.  In 
the  country  districts  he  is  its  absolute 
master.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Canada  is  extremely  rich,  but  would  doubt- 
less like  to  become  richer ;  and  if,  in  order 
to  farther  its  own  designs,  the  influence  of 
its  priests  were  to  be  exerted  amongst  the 
people  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  them 
to  revolt  against  the  English  Government, 
the  effect  would  be  disastrous.  Ambition 
is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  young 
French-Canadian's  mind,  and  when  that 
ambition  takes  the  form  of  wishing  to 
obtain  possession  of  what  he  is  taught  to 
consider  the  rightful  property  of  his  nation, 
it  bdioves  the  legal  proprietors  of  the  soil 
to  be  on  their  guard. 

Socially  considered,  the  French-Canadian 


is  an  interesting  and  picturesque  character. 
The  peasantry  are  ordinarily  contented, 
industrious,  and  f ragal  to  a  degree ;  and 
plots  of  land,  which  an  Englidi  farmer 
would  look  upon  as  ridiculoudy  smaU,  the 
Canadian  peasants,  or  "  habitants,"  as  they 
are  generally  called,  manage  to  tUl  fai  such 
a  manner  as  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
sufficiency  of  food,  a  suit  of  black  clothes 
for  Ute  days,  which  are  numerous,  and 
with  a  few  luxuries  in  the  shape  of  tobacco 
— ^grown  in  their  own  gardens,  and  pre- 
pared for  consumption  by  themselves — and 
whiskey  blana  This  latter  delicacy  con- 
sists of  alcohol  dightly  diluted  with  water, 
and,  together  with  a  fiery  kind  of  gin  and 
the  native  rye  whiskey,  constitutes  the  in- 
toxicating fluid  mostly*  affected  by  the 
French-Canadians. 

Their  diet  is  extremely  simple,  and  con- 
sists  principally  of  soup  and  vegetables, 
though  meat  and  poultry  are  very  cheap 
in  the  country  districts,  costine  some- 
what less  than  half  the  price  paid  by  the 
English  labourer  for  the  same  articles  of 
diet  The  French-Canadian  farmer  is  a 
strict  conservator  of  ancient  habits  and  cus- 
toms, and  is  strongly  opposed  to  any 
progressive  principles.  The  soil  in  some 
parts  of  the  province  of  Quebec  has  there- 
fore been  so  systematically  starved  by  long 
habits  of  neglect,  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  that  a  bare  existence  is  all  that  has 
been  gained  from  the  land.  However,  if 
the  same  farm  has  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  an  enterprising  Scotch  or  English 
&rmer  with  lilmal  ideas  of  progress  and 
advancement,  the  result  has  been  striking ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  ^ears  the  old 
decaying  buildings  have  disappeared,  a 
new  farmhouse  and  substantial  bams  have 
been  erected,  and  the  estate  has  recovered 
all  the  appearances  of  prosperity.  This  is 
not  an  uncommon  instanca  The  old 
seigneuries  on  the  St.  Lawrence  have  lost 
but  little  of  their  ancient  character.  In 
many  cases  even  the  venerable  manor- 
houses  still  stand  on  the  river-banks,  sur- 
rounded by  prim  old-fashioned  gardens, 
and  approached  b^  straight  avenues  of 
poplar.  These  seigneuries  were,  in  old 
times,  usually  grant^  by  the  Government 
to  persons  of  distinction,  or  to  Court 
favourites,  and  consisted  of  immense  tracts 
of  land  (in  some  instances  three  leagues  in 
breadth  by  the  same  in  depth),  extending 
for  miles  from  the  river-shore  back  into 
the  primaeval  forest.  The  seigneur,  or 
lord  of  the  manor,  parcelled  this  land  out 
into  small  fiefs,  which  were   frequently 
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agam  sabdiyided  by  families  into  almost 
infinitoaimal  proportioiis.  The  fief-holders 
made  &  smdl  annual  payment  to  the 
aeigneor,  who  had  ako  certain  feudal 
daims,  the  principal  of  which  was  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  amount  pay- 
Me  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  land. 

The  French-Canadian  peasant,  or  <<  habi- 
tant," is  a  hard  and  willing  worker ;  and 
while  Uie  short  summer  of  his  climate 
lasts,  not  an  hour  is  lost,  and  he  is  early 
and  late  in  the  field.  But,  during  the 
long  and  rigorous  winter,  the  hardships 
and  severity  of  which  must  be  experienced 
to  be  appreciated,  Je^n  Baptiste  has  more 
leisure  for  amusement,  and  the  old  stone 
farmhouses  often  ring  to  the  sounds  of 
the  violin  and  of  merry  feet,  as  they  tread 
the  sandy  floors  in  measures  learnt  many 
years  ago  from  old  Norman  and  Breton 
ancestors,  and  now  forgotten  in  the  France 
of  the  tri-coloured  flag.  The  French- 
Canadians  love  music,  and  many  a  melo- 
dious voice  is  to  be  found  amongst  the 
peasantry. 

It  has  been  said  of  French-Canada  that 
the  country  is  more  Bomish  than  Bome 
itself,  and  the  many  evidences  of  the  sincere 
attachment  to  their  religion  which  abound 
amonff  the  people  go  i«tf  to  prove  this. 
Scapiuars  are  almost  invariably  worn  by 
the  men,  and  there  is  hardly  a  room  which 
does  not  contain  at  least  one  crucifix  and  a 
few  tawdry  pictures  of  saints.  The  village 
churches  are  in  some  instances  magnificent 
edifices,  and  on  Sundays,  and  on  the  count- 
less saints'  days  which  during  the  year 
furnish  a  pretext  for  a  holiday  to  the 
French-Canadians,  these  buildings  are 
thronged  with  devout  worshippers. 

The  "habitant  "is  a  hardy  individual,  and 
though,  through  ignorance  and  superstition, 
the  infant  mortality  amongst  the  French- 
Canadians  sometimes  attains  alarming  pro- 
portions, the  individual,  on  growing  to 
man  or  womanhood,  generally  displays 
physical  qualities  which,  without  being  of 
that  robust  type  so  dear  to  English  hearts, 
are  more  fittea  to  cope  with  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  which  are  so  common  in 
the  climate  of  Canada.  In  a  country  where 
the  thermometer  frequently  falls  to  twenty 
below  zero,  and  remains  in  that  uncom- 
fortable position  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time, 
the  cold  may  be  termed  intense,  but  one 
may  often  observe  a  French-Canadian 
farmer  jovially  driving  homewards  across  the 
frozen  St.  Lawrence  on  a  .winter's  day,  the 
snow  flying  before  a  north  wind  with  pene- 
trating force,  and  yet  he  seems,  seated  on 


his  rough  wooden  sleigh,  to  all  appearance 
as  comfortable  as  an  English  coachman  on 
a  fine  spring  day  in  the  Park. 

The  "  habitant ''  is  a  loud,  shrill,  and  in- 
cessant talker,  and  it  is  apparently  impos- 
sible for  him  to  perform  the  slightest 
manceuvre  with  a  horse  without  giving 
vent  to  torrents  of  ear-piercing  and  bUs 
phemous  language.  In  appearance  the 
**  habitant  "—nJad  in  grey  hooded  nir- 
tout,  with  a  sash  of  some  bright  hue 
bound  round  his  waist,  high  thi(£  boots, 
and  fur  cap — ^is  original  and  picturesqna 
Here  and  there  delicate  features  and  clever 
expressions  are  noticeable,  though,  as  a 
rule,  the  French-Canadian  cannot  be  said 
to  be  handsome.  Occasionally  the  trae 
type  of  the  grenadier  of  the  "grande 
arm^e"  is  to  be  met  with,  posBseang 
a  spare  figure,  shaggy  eyebrows  and 
moustache,  deep-set  and  piercing  eyes, 
and  sharp,  beaked  nose.  Black  eyes^ 
aquiline  features,  and  sallow  complexions, 
are  t^e  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
women. 

In  the  towns  the  French-Canadian 
swarms  in  all  professions,  but  piind- 
pally  aflects  the  law,  which  appean  to 
be  the  natural  vocation  of  all  those 
educated  young  men  who  do  not  enter 
the  priesthood.  In  the  cities  of  Qaebee 
and  Montreal  the  majorky  of  the  h^hest 
civil  and  municipal  appointments  are 
filled  by  French-Canadians,  who,  in  their 
turn,  confer  upon  their  poorer  friends 
and  relatives  the  less  dignified  offices  of 
policemen,  postmen,  and  oth^r  kindred 
positions. 

At  the  bar  of  Quebec,  besides  innnmer- 
able  solicitors  and  barristers — the  piofee- 
sions  are  generally  practised  togei^  io 
Canada^ — are  to  be  found  several  brilliant 
legal  luminaries  of  French-Canadian  de- 
scent, and  some  of  these  men  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  bench  of  any  country.  In 
the  Parliament  Houses  of  Ottawa  and 
Quebec  they  usurp  a  large  proportion  of 
the  situations,  and  in  the  S^te  and  the 
House  of  Commons  they  are  a  considerable 
power.  The  present  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Dominion  is  a  French-Canadian,  bat 
though  one  or  two  more  of  his  race  hold 
seats  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Premier  of  tchday* 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  is  too  far-seemg  a 
statesman  to  allow  any  chances  of  the 
balance  of  power  being  rudely  distorbed 
by  permitting  the  entry  of  a  preponderating! 
or  even  an  equalising,  French-Canadian 
influence  into  the  government  of  the 
country. 
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KECOLLECTIONS 
OF  A  MIDSHIPMAN'S  MESS. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.      PART  II. 

Hammocks  were  slung  with  a  "  alippery 
hitch,"  so  that  the  very  moment  the  weary 
yoangi^r  made  his  effort  to  swing  himself 
into  his  bed  everything  instantly  carried 
away,  and  hammock  and  owner  rolled  alike 
upon  the  deck.  The  more  experienced 
hands  never  tnmed  in  without  first  closely 
iospeeting  both  head  and  foot  clew. 

Another  method  well  kno?ni  in  the  ser- 
vice was  to  cut  one  of  the  clews  clean 
through  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  or  even 
a  razor,  when  the  occupant  was  buried  in 
heavy  sleep,  when  he  would  come  down  on 
deck  wiUi  a  thump  which  would  drive  his 
interior  organisation  right  up  into  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  leave  him  perfectly  dazed 
and  stupid  for  some  minutes  afterwards. 
By  degrees  one's  seises  even  when  asleep 
got  to  be  so  acutely  alive  to  this  danger, 
that  the  very  slightest  touch  on  the  clew 
of  one's  hammock  was  sufficient  to  rouse 
one  at  once  to  full  activity;  and  tiie  prac- 
tued  hand^  who  was  generally  to  be  known 
hy  the  fact  of  his  turning  in  with  a  heavy 
boot  or  other  missQe  in  the  head-clew  of 
his  hammock,  would  rise  without  a  second's 
hesitation  and  hurl  this  with  all  his  might 
m  the  direction  of  the  supposed  marauder. 
It  seldom,  perhaps,  reached  its  mark,  but  it 
was  a  sufficiently  emphatic  notice  to  quit 
at  any  rate,  and  it  occasionally  served  a 
good  cause  by  hitting  the  dozing  sentry 
and  arousing  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duties^ 
Bat  I  am  l^und  to  say  that  I  never  saw 
pat  into  practice  the  savage  jocularity  of 
catting  a  fellow  down  "  by  the  head."  In 
this  case  it  is  the  head-clew  that  is  severed; 
the  victim  fidls  upon  his  head,  is  generally 
stunned,  occasionally  breaks  his  neck,  and 
aometimes  falls  upon  the  iron-shod  comer 
of  a  sea-chest  and  fractures  his  skull. 

There  are  many  stories  afloat  of  the  fatal 
results  of  such  barbarous  skylarking. 
Another  practical  joke  I  remember  of  a 
slightly  more  origmal  turn.  We  had  a 
messmate,  a  youngster  whom  we  will  call 
Henry  Harris,  whose  difficulty  in  the 
management  of  his  aspirates  attracted  the 
unfriendly  notice  of  his  seniors.  Subs 
would  "  'it  'im  over  the  'ead  with  a  'and- 
spike,"  just  to  remind  him  to  "  hemphasize 
the  haitch."  Others  would  offer  to  "  'eave 
'im  down  a  'atchway"  with  the  same  laud- 
able intention;  while  yet  others  would 
threaten^  to  make  him  /*  sling  'is  'ammick 


in  the  'old  "  for  a  like  purpose;  and,  though 
the  persecution  was  severe  and  unpleasant 
at  the  time,  it  did  entirely  succeed  in 
curing  him  of  his  defect  But  I  doubt  if  it 
could  be  said  to  have  been  "  done  in  kind- 
ness," and  for  the  time  he  was  never 
allowed  a  moment's  peace,  and  his  nights 
as  well  as  his  days  were  often  made  miser- 
able to  him. 

One  night  **  '£nery,"  as  they  used  to  call 
him,  had  turned  in  early,  and  was  enjoying 
unmolested  his  first  sleep,  when  his  some- 
what stertorous  breathing  called  the  atten- 
tion of  several  jokers  who  were  prowling 
around  the  steera^  in  search  of  some 
mischief  for  their  ime  hands  to  do. 

They  accordingly  went  to  the  ship's 
office  and  borrowed,  on  some  simple  pre- 
text, a  large  stone  bot^  of  red  ink.  With 
this  they  hurried  off  to  poor  <*  'Ener/s  "  ham- 
mock, and,  while  one  joker  armed  himself 
with  an  office  ruler,  another  stood  ready 
with  the  bottla  At  a  given  signal  the 
former  hit  the  sleeper  a  cruelly  h^  blow 
over  the  head  with  the  ruler,  and  simul- 
taneously tiie  other  deluged  his  hair  with 
the  contents  of  the  bottle.  Up  jumped 
poor  '<'Enery,"  thus  savagely  roused  from 
slumber,  and,  setting  up  a  howl  of  indigna- 
tion, clapped  his  hands  naturally  to  the 
injured  {mrt,  feeling  for  the  bump  which 
I  fear  was  too  surely  there,  and  apoetro- 
phisine  his  assailants  as  brutes  and 
cowards ;  but  when  he  felt  the  wetness  of 
his  hair,  and  became  aware  of  moisture 
trickling  down  his  face  as  he  sat  up,  his 
fears  overcame  his  indignation,  and  sing- 
ing out  lustily  for  the  sentry  and  a  lantern, 
he  set  about  a  close  investigation  of  his 
injuries,  and  finding  his  heaa,  his  hands, 
and  his  pillow  apparently  soaked  in  a 
copious  stream  of  his  o?ni  blood,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  bleeding  to 
death,  and  made  an  announcement  to 
that  effect. 

A  wild  burst  of  laughter  from  the  con- 
spirators posted  in  concealment  among  the 
chests  and  hammocks  of  the  steerage  awoke 
in  his  mind  the  suspicion  of  his  being  the 
victim  of  a  practical  joke,  and  finding  that 
his  loss  of  blood  cUd  not  produce  any 
symptoms  of  faintness,  and  moreover  de- 
tecting the  acrid  smell  of  red  ink  in  his 
nostrils,  he  dropped  his  head  upon  his 
gore-stained  pillow  with  a  sweeping 
anathema  on  lus  messmates  and  soon  feU 
asleep,  waking  next  morning  to  undergo  a 
torrent  of  ch&  from  all  around  him,  who 
sympatheticaUy  demanded  '"ow  'is  poor 
'ead  was." 
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Sometimes,  howeyer,  the  temptation  to 

!)ractical  jokine  led  them  to  soar  to  atterly 
orbidden  heights,  fiN>m  which  the  fall  was 
as  severe  as  the  presumption  which 
prompted  them  was  groat,  and,  making  one 
of  the  senior  officers  the  victim,  they  had 
to  regret  the  rashi^ess  of  their  enter- 
prise. 

With  perfectly  appalling  light-hearted- 
ness,  and  an  utter  oblivion  of  such  a  thing 
as  retribution,  they  would  plan  an  attack 
on  the  very  centre  of  discipline,  the  source 
of  all  leave-stopping  and  extra  watch-keef^ 
ing,  the  embocUment  of  the  Queen's  Regu- 
lations and  Admiralty  Listructions — me 
Commander  himself. 

Here  is  an  instance.  We  were  in  harbour; 
it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ('*  eight 
bells"  as  we  knew  it) ;  and  the  midship- 
man of  the  afternoon  watch  was  anxiously 
awaitine  his  relief  on  the  quarter-deck.  No 
such  relief,  however,  came,  and,  growing 
more  and  more  impatient,  he  at  last  sent 
the  Qaartermaster  down  into  the  berth  to 
ask  who  was  going  to  keep  the  first  dog- 
watcL  The  Quartermaster  returned  widi 
the  answer  that  BfllettCi  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  it^  was  sick,  and  that  that  there 
was  nobody  wiUin^  to  "  look  out"  for  him. 
Upon  this  the  middy  went  down  himself 
to  the  berth,  and  remonstrated  with  his 
messmates;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and, 
finally,  fincUng  himself  unable  to  get  a  relief, 
he  went  to  the  Commander  and  reported 
the  state  of  affairs  to  him. 

The  Commander  was  furious.  He  would 
teach  the  young  gentlemen  to  shirk  Uieir 
duty  in  that  way  1  He  would  show  them 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  first  dog- 
watch! And  he  instantly  sent  an  order 
to  the  midshipmen's  berth  that  the  first 
dog-watch  was  to  be  kept  by  every  mid- 
shipman in  the  ship  1 

There  was  no  getting  out  of  it;  and,  ac- 
cordingly some  nineteen  midshipmen  made 
their  way  sulkily  to  the  quarter-deck  and 
marched  to  and  fin)  with  black  looks  and 
muttered  execrations,  each  with  a  glass 
under  his  arm,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  and  the  astonishment 
of  the  bluejackets.  Thus  punished  en  masse 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  plan  ven- 
geance ;  and  the  step  from  convict  to  con- 
spirator is  not  a  difficult  one. 

It  was  the  Commander's  order  that  one 
bell  in  the  first  dog-watch  (haif-past  four 
p.m.),  should  be  reported  to  him,  and, 
moreover,  that  this  should  be  done  by  **the 
midshipmanofthewatcL"  The  Commander 
sometimes  took  a  nap  at  that  time,  and  his 


general  reply  to  the  report  was  a  smothered 
grunt  on  such  occasions.  It  occurred  to  tbe 
conspirators  that  by  turning  thii  simplo 
report  into  a  function,  they  might  cause  their 
chief  a  considerableamountof  annoyance.  It 
never  seems  to  occur  to  the  young  mutineer 
that  his  victim's  powers  of  annoyance  are 
probably  far  greieiter  than  his  own.  So, 
with  much  chuckling,  they  awaited  tb 
sound  of  one  beU,  which  they  proposed  to 
report  to  the  Commander  as  midshipmen 
of  the  watch.  One  bell  came,  and  the 
nineteen  conspirators  marched  off  together 
to  make  their  report  The  Commander 
was  in  his  cabin  lying  down.  The  senior 
midshipman  knocked  at  his  door. 

•'  What  is  it ! "  shouted  the  officer. 

<*  One  bell,  sir,"  reported  the  youngster 
in  stentorian  tones,  and  the  Commander 
said: 

"  Thank  you,"  and  settled  himself  for 
another  snooze.  But  no  sooner  was  hk 
reply  out  of  his  mouth,  than  another  load 
knock,  and  "one  bell,  sir,"  in,  if  possible,a 
still  louder  note. 

Once  moro  the  Commander  replied  cour- 
teously, only  to  hear  knock  after  knock 
and  report  after  roport  in  ever-increasing 
volume  of  sound  until,  roused  to  fury,  he 
leaped  fiN>m  his  bunk,  flung  open  his  door, 
and  found  himself  face  to  lace  with  a  rem- 
nant of  a  dozen  or  so  of  young  officon,  ail 
of  whom  instantly  saluted,  and,  with  hardly- 
concealed  grins  on  their  faces,  repcnrted,  in 
one  portentous  bellow  of  a  dozen  different 
keys:  << One  bell,  sir ! " 

The  Commander  for  one  moment  was 
speechless  with  astonishment,  and  then, 
taking  in  the  situation  thoroughly,  he  took 
up  his  jparable  and  gave  those  young  gentle- 
men a  bit  of  his  mind;  and  I  must  say,  that 
when  he  liked,  his  tongue  had  Bome  romaik- 
ably  rough  places  on  it^  and  hurt  like  the 
mischief.  Well,  he  sandpapered  those  yoong 
gentlemen  do?ni  very  considerably,  and 
then  sent  them  all  up  on  deck  to  finish  keep- 
inffthefirstdog-watch,butwiththeadditional 
Older  that,  on  no  account,  were  they  to  go 
below  to  tea  at  two  beUs  (five  p.m).  Being 
now  thoroughly  roused  he  even  went  on  the 
bridge  himself,  and,  with  his  thin  lips  parted 
and  displaying  a  very  regular,  white,  but 
dangerous-looUng  set  of  teeth,  he  enjoyed 
with  grim  satisfaction  the  discomfiture  of 
the  enemy. 

Presently  he  went  down  below  again, 
and  the  youngsters  instantly  prepared  to 
set  his  orders  at  defiance.  They  Imbed  an 
old  Quartermaster  to  give  them  instant 
notice   of    the  movements  of  the  Com- 
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mander,  shoiild  he  show  any  dispoeition  to 
come  on  deck  again,  and  then,  when  ^  two 
bells"  was  Btrnck,  they  disappeared  in  a 
shoal  down  the  forehatch  and  made  their 
way  aft  along  the  lower  deck  to  the 
berth,  where  they  loudly  clamoured  for 
theur  tea  and  prided  themselves  on  their 
aeuteness  in  outwitting  so  old  a  bird  as 
the  Commander.  But  Siey  reckoned  with- 
out their  host ;  the  Commander  had  been 
a  midshipman  himself — a  fact  which  they 
quite  forgot — and  was  quite  up  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation.  Even  as 
thinr  were  slipping,  with  overdone  caution 
and  internal  laughter  hardly  to  be  con- 
tainedt  down  the  fore-hatchway,  the  Com- 
mander was  ascending  the  after  one,  and 
arrived  at  the  quarter-deck  as  they  reached 
the  berth,  to  find  his  orders  defied  and  the 
Urds  flown. 

I  always  have  thought  that  he  was 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise — it  is  gra- 
tifying to  find  that  one's  suspicions  are 
correct,  even  though  it  may  entail  extra 
trouble  and  worry,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  sent  the  Quartermaster  of  the  watch  to 
"tell  the  midBhipmen  of  the  watch  that  I 
wish  to  speak  to  them,''  was  indicative  of 
a  certain  dangerous  gratification.  They 
came — a  crest-fallen,  shame-stricken  mob- 
slinking  up  the  hatchway  now  in  far  dif- 
ferent guise  from  that  which  they  had 
worn  a  few  minutes  before,  and  stood 
before  their  chief  with  no  i^pearance  of 
saltation  now  upon  their  faces.  He  took 
a  calm,  leisurely,  acid  inspection  of  them, 
which  was  peculiarly  trying,  and  which  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  prolonging  to  the  utter- 
most, and  then  he  opened  his  thin  lips 
and  poured  oil  upon  the  troubled  watws— 
oil  of  vitriol,  that  is — and  ordered  them  all 
to  stay  on  deck  till  midnight,  except  two 
especially  malignant  offenders,  who  were 
to  remain  on  deck  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  till  the  end  of  the  commission, 
I  really  forget  which.  I  know  that  the 
punishment  api>eared  to  us  to  be  the  most 
crushing  and  frightful  sentence  which  had 
ever  fallen  since  the  memory  of  man. 

No  tea  t  Think  of  it !  and  they  hadhad 
nothing  since  noon,  and  they  were  boys, 
g^t  hulking,  growing  boys,  with  appe- 
tites that  would  break  an  ostrich's  heart, 
and  they  must  stay  on  deck  cold  and 
empty  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard 
until  midnight,  when  everything  would 
be  shut  up  and  no  food  of  any  kind  to  be 
got  until  eight  a.m.  next  day ! 

But  help  came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter. 


The  "  dry  idlers,"  between  whom  and  the 
<*  executive  mob"  incessant  feud  was  carried 
on,  had  been  undisguisedly  glad  when,  at 
tea-time,  the  Commander's  order  had 
cleared  all  the  midshipmen  out  of  the 
mess  before  they  had  swallowed  a  mouth- 
ful, and  had  left  the  weaker  party  in 
possession  of  the  whole  place,  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  lost.  Accordingly,  every- 
thing was  devoured,  until  the  table  was 
as  bare  as  the  land  of  Egypt  after  the 
locusts,  and  much  pleasure  was  expressed 
at  the  absence  of  the  executives;  but 
when  it  was  reported  in  the  bertii  how 
terrible  a  sentence  had  fallen  upon  them 
they  rose  at  once  from  foes  to  mart3rr8, 
and  at  the  risk  of  lives  and  commissions, 
having  ascertained  late  that  night,  by 
certain  sounds,  that  our  belov^  Com- 
mander slept^  those  ''dry  idlers"  conveyed 
secredy  and  silentiy,  with  such  pains- 
taking and  elaborate  concealment  as  must 
at  once  have  revealed  the  whole  matter  to 
the  officer  of  the  watch,  boxes  of  sardines, 
pots  of  jam,  loaves  of  bread,  and  bottles  of 
wine  to  the  scene  of  the  temporary  exile  of 
the  victims  on  the  stem-gratings — generally 
known  as  « the  Commander's  flower  gar- 
den " — and  treated  them  then  and  there  to 
such  a  ''  blow-out "  as  they  had  hardly  en- 
j<^ed  since  the  ship  was  commissioned. 
The  danger  and  importance  of  the  occasion 
made  it  doubly  enjoyable,  and  all  fully 
believed  that  they  were  tiioroughly  jus- 
tified in  taking  such  a  step  in  the  face  of 
what  we  considered  the  fiendish  cruelty 
of  the  Commander.  Well,  well !  things 
looked  differently  to  us  then  to  what  they 
do  now. 

How  immensely  disappointed  we  all 
were  with  our  first  glimpse  of  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific !  My  imagination,  and  that  of 
many  of  my  messmates,  had  revelled  in  the 
anticipation  of  deep,  land-locked  bays,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  running  down  in  pic- 
turesque spurs  in  all  directions  to  the 
water,  forming  inlet  after  inlet,  fringed  with 
feathery  palms,  with  tall  cocoa-nuts,  with 
bread-fruit  trees,  with  mangroves,  and  every 
species  of  tropical  vegetation  running  riot 
in  unutterable  luxuriance ;  huge  flowers  of 
the  most  gorgeous  colours  and  intoxicating 
aroma  deughtins  the  eye  and  nostril  alike 
at  every  turn ;  birds  of  intensely  brilliant 
plumage,  from  the  great  flamingo  to  the 
tiniest  littie  humming-bird,  crossing  one's 
track  at  every  step;  alligators,  deer, 
jaguars,  pumas,  tigers ;  Heaven  knows  what 
we  did  not  expect  to  find  in  the  woods  as 
plentiful  as    blackbeeties    in   a  kitchen; 
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while,  of  course,  the  waters  of  every  one  of 
those  tempting  inlets  would  teem  with 
shark,  the  dorsal  fins  of  which  might  be 
seen  in  numbers  above  the  calm  surface  of 
the  sleeping  bay,  as  they  lay  basking  in 
the  tropic  sun,  and  affording  a  new  and  ex- 
hilarating excitement  to  uie  pleasure  of 
bathing.  That  was  the  anticipation.  And 
what  was  the  reality  1  A  coast  formed,  as 
it  were,  of  dirty  red  brick,  and  inferior 
brick  at  that,  fnnged  with  bleak,  barren, 
brown  rocks,  on  which  nothing  ever  grew, 
or  could  grow ;  round,  undulating  hills,  all 
made,  more  or  less,  of  red  brick,  with  no 
vegetation  worth  naming  that  the  eye  could 
detect,  except  a  few  stunted  bushes, 
covered  with  dust,  and  here  and  there  a 
poor,  lonely,  withered  tree  which  seemed 
hardly  able  to  extract  sufficient  nourish- 
ment to  support  life  out  of  the  thousand 
acres  or  so  of  which  it  was  the  sole  occu- 
pant ;  and,  when  you  went  on  shore,  you 
found  that  the  staple  of  the  vegetable 
world  was  the  cactus — huge,  lofty,  useless, 
uncompromising,  savage  cacU,  covered 
with  spikes  of  surprising  strength,  length, 
and  acuteness,  with  occasionally  a  red 
flower  stuck  on  one  side,  like  a  rosette 
pinned  on  to  a  German  sausage,  but 
usually  ornamented  only  with  their  native 
dust.  If  you  longed  to  rest  your  eyes 
from  the  glare  and  dust  by  looking  on  the 
pleasant  green  of  vegetation,  you  could 
always  find  a  cactus  handy  to  look  at ;  if 
you  wished  to  hang  your  hat  up  (and 
shoot  at  it  as  we  used  to  do),  vou  hung  it 
up  on  a  cactus ;  if  you  desirea  shade,  you 
picked  out  an  unusually  lofty  cactus,  and 
stood  beneath  it ;  and  if  you  wished  to  sit 
down,  and  objected  to  sitting  down  on  the 
ground,  you  sat  down  on  a  cactus — ^but 
you  ususdly  did  not  stay,  the  plant  de- 
veloped a  feeling  of  unrest  which  made  it 
impossible  to  repose  for  long.  The  land, 
when  not  under  skilled  cultivation,  was  a 
dreary,  barren,  thirsty  land,  developing,  as 
you  went  further  north,  into  bon4  fide 
desert ;  desert  which  produced  nothing  but 
nitrate  of  soda ;  desert,  the  only  tnicks 
through  which  were  marked  by  the  ribs 
and  skulls  of  mules  and  horses;  desert, 
where  the  hideous  naked-headed  condor 
alone  held  sway,  and  where  the  very  sea- 
ports upon  its  fringe  could  find  no  water 
to  drink,  save  by  condensing  it  from  the  sea. 
Valparaiso  may  be,  as  its  name  implies,  on 
the  way  to  Paradise,  but  we  all  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Paradise  itself  was  just 
as  f ar  ofi*  as  ever.  The  disappointment 
was  all  the  more  keen,  too,  because  we  had 


peeped  into  Bio  Janeiro  as  we  passed,  and 
that  most  fairy-like  place  had  fired  oar 
imaginations  and  made  us  even  more  ex- 
actbg  than  we  otherwise  should  have 
been. 

With  our  arrival  on  our  station,  our 
troubles  began  to  accumulate.  The  poor 
old  "Bruisewater"  was  undoubtedly  "a 
very  wet  ship,"  and  such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  go  on  for  ever  with- 
out something  coming  of  it.  We  had 
been  obliged  to  hold  one  court-martiai 
before  leaving  England  and  had  lost  an 
officer  thereby,  and  now  such  afiairs  be- 
came of  frequent  occurrence,  and  lasted 
more  or  less  through  the  whole  of  the 
commission.  One  of  our  warrant  officen 
was  bowled  out  and  obliged  to  leave  the 
ship ;  our  head  navigator  tripped  up  over 
a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  was  so  injured 
as  to  be  obliged  to  go  home ;  a  lieutenant^ 
after  astonishing  everybody  by  the  manner 
in  which,  during  his  first  watch,  he  re- 
solutely hunted  do?ni  "  two  men  in  white 
and  one  in  blue"  whom  he  saw  ''con- 
cealing themselves  in  Wie  port  quarts 
boat,"  but  who,  when  searched  f(nr,  could  not 
be  found,  went  raving  mad  during  the  night, 
and,  with  a  shriek  wat  curdled  our  blood, 
seized  his  sword  and  made  terrific  war  upon 
his  imaginary  assailants  in  the  wardroom. 
Poor  f  dlow !  he  was  finally  run  to  earth 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Captain  of  Marines, 
where  t^e  medicos  got  hold  of  him  whsm 
he  was  exhausted  by  his  efforts.  The 
Marine  officer  himseV,  thinking  it  was  a 
private  matter,  and  feeling  a  delicacy  in 
intruding  on  it,  had  slipped  out  quietly 
as  he  with  the  sword  entered.  Perhaps  it 
was  as  well  that  he  did  so,  for  his  clothes 
hanging  on  their  hooks  were  cut  to  raga 
The  poor  victim  of  the  curse  of  drink 
never  served  on  board  a  man-of-war  again; 
such  a  good  fellow,  we  all  liked  him,  bat 
— ^what  could  be  done  t  Mr.  Dispart,  too, 
found  himself  intensely  annoyed  by  the 
persecutions  of  a  forward  young  demon 
who  invariably  sat  in  his  scuttle  and 
denounced  him  aloud  as  a  drunkard  and 
a  profligate.  The  feeling  of  the  coart, 
however,  was  one  of  sympathy  with  the 
demon  rather  than  his  victim,  and  Mr. 
Dispart  was  recommended  to  lay  a  more 
bracing  climate.  Certainly  three  more 
victims  suffered  from  the  same  disease,  and 
one  of  these  piud  the  penalty  with  his  lifa 

Among  such  disasters  as  these  the 
junior  mess  did  not  come  out  alto- 
gether unscathed.  In  its  troubled,  ill- 
regulated,  and  crowded  gloom,  the  symp- 
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toms  of  ill-feeling  were  becoming  more 
strongly  marked  each  day.  We  were 
fed  worse  than  ever.  Everything  except 
the  meet  ordinary  ship's  provisions  was  an 
"extra,"  and  had  to  oe  paid  for  as  such. 
Even  the  bread  by  oar  plates  at  dinner 
was  thoB  reckoned.  Oar  breakfast  in 
harboar  for  months  at  a  time,  with  fresh 
bread  and  sach  matter-of-fact  materials  for 
food  dose  alongside,  consisted  of  nothing 
bat  a  cap  of  cofiee  (they  called  it  coffee, 
and  the  steward  had  been  so  mach  in  the 
habit  of  serving  it  oat  ander  that  name 
that  his  moral  perception  was  dimmed, 
and  he  believed  it  was  coffee),  withoat 
any  milk  or  sagar  (they  were  extra)  and 
some  broken  bits  of  ship's  biscait,  full  of 
weevils,  which  were  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  mess-table  in  an  old  rnsty,  battered 
iron  tray,  which  had  once  been  japanned. 
Growls,  at  first  only  mattered  apart,  began 
to  be  openly  and  freely  vented ;  limgaage 
descriptive  of  the  mess  was  becoming 
stronger  and  less  roanded  off  at  the  edges 
every  day,  and,  as  in  a  down-trodden  and 
persecated  state,  the  poet  is  often  the 
precarsor  of  the  revolationist,  so  some 
among  as  barst  into  inspired  verse,  and 
circalated  their  efiosions  among  their 
nomeroos  sympathisers  with  mach  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  latter.  At  this 
moment  I  can  only  recall  one  of  these 
prodactions,  founded  on  a  well-known 
poem.    It  ran : 

Whene'er  with  «addened  eyes  I  view 
This  meBsplace  that  we've  got  on  board, 

I  corse  the  (something)  flooffmateB  who 

Were  sole  inventors  of  the  Rou- 
tine in  the  mess  we've  got  on  board. 

And  so  on  throagh  many  verses,  "scoff- 
mate"  being  a  word  which  is,  I  believe, 
peealiar  to  the  navy,  and  is  synonymous 
with  messmate — to  "scoff"  meaning,  in 
the  parlance  of  tiie  berth,  to  "eat." 
BOlette  was  the  aathor  of  that  poem — as 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  set  foot  on  a  deck — 
and  in  this  case  the  poet  proved  also  the 
leader  of  the  revelation. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  berth  had 
been  devoting  itself  to  anrestrained  hilarity 
in  bonoar  of  the  occasion.  At  last  the  lights 
were  pat  oat,  and  the  occapants  tambled 
up  on  deck  for  a  breath  of  i^esh  air  before 
taming  in.  It  was  dark,  bat  the  chatter  of 
vokes  and  the  laaghter  were  not  affected  by 
the  fact— they  went  on  as  noisfly  as  ever. 
The  officer  of  the  watch,  hunself  a  sab 
lieutenant,  remonstrated ;  he  was  foolish 
enoogh  to  use  language  of  a  hectoring  and 
particalarlv  irritating  description,  and  pre- 


sently found  himself  measuring  his  length 
on  the  deck  with  a  peculiarly  painful  sen- 
sation in  his  right  eye.  BiUette  was  the 
operator,  and,  his  blood  being  up,  the 
corporal  who  hurried  up  with  a  lantern  at 
the  summons  of  his  superior,  shared  the 
same  fate  as  that  officer,  while  his  lantern 
lost  for  ever  its  cylindrical  form  beneath 
the  foot  of  the  infuriated  Billette,  and  was 
numbered  with  the  condemned  stores. 
Billette  was  very  proud  of  his  work,  but 
he  went  below  that  night  under  arrest, 
only  to  emerge  again  to  face  the  dread 
ordeal  of  a  courtmartiaL  He  bore  himself 
bravely,  perhap  too  bravely,  for  he  dili- 
gently sketched  the  heads  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  while  the  trial  went  on ; 
but  he  had  committed  a  serious,  a  very 
serious  offence,  and  not  even  his  blindest 
sympathisers  could  hope  that  he  would  be 
acquitted. 

Still,  when  the  sentence  of  the  court 
was  pronounced,  which,  "taking  into 
consideration  his  youth  and  inexperience 
and  also  the  excellent  character  for  good 
conduct  which  he  previously  bore"  ad- 
judged him  "only  to  be  dismissed  from 
Her  Majesty's  Service,"  I  think  most  of 
us  experienced  a  terrible  shock,  as  we 
irealised  for  the  first  time  what  it  was  to  lift 
a  hand  against  a  superior  officer  on  duty. 
The  sympathy  of  nearly  everybody  in  the 
ship  was  widb  Kllette,  but  still  he  had 
to  go,  and  it  was  with  sincerest  regret  that 
we  bade  him  good-bye,  and  thought  of 
what  a  miserable  journey  homewards  he 
would  have  in  the  mail  steamer;  but  our 
minds  were  immensely  relieved  when  we 
heard  that,  on  his  arriving  in  England,  the 
Admiralty  had  reconsiderod  his  case,  had 
reversed  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial, 
and  had  reinstated  him  in  the  service  with 
the  loss  of  one  year's  time. 


OHEONICLES   OP   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

LANARKSHIRE. 

In  this  county  we  have  again  the  clear 
definition  of  na^oral  boundaries.  The  great 
valley  that  encloses  the  upper  course  of 
the  Clyde  formed  once  an  independent 
British  kingdom,  which  preserved  a  pre- 
carious existence,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  hostile  neighbours,  till  Wie  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  The  Webb  of 
Strathclyde  have  left  behind  them  the 
names  of  rivers  and  of  many  places  on 
their  banks,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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trace  any  Celtic  characteristio  among  the 
ezifiting  population  of  the  rural  districts, 
whose  sturdy  limbs  and  fair  complexions 
seem  rather  to  claim  relationship  with  the 
Angles  of  Northumbria. 

The  enormous  increase  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  influence  of  machinery  and  manufac- 
tures, have  obliterated  many  of  the  ancient 
features  of  the  county,  and  a  vast  immi- 
gration of  Irish  and  other  strangers  has 
almost  effaced  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  Glaswegians.  The  rise  of  Glasgow 
has  been  effected  within  the  present  cen- 
tury— its  ancient  nucleus  having  been  the 
CaUiedral,  with  its  officiating  priests,  and 
the  approach 

To  those  high  arches  where,  as  Onldees  sing, 
The  pious  Mungo  fished  the  trout  and  ring — 

in  other  words,  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Clyde,  which  made  the  to?ni  in  a  way 
the  gate  of  the  Highlands.  St.  Mungo 
and  ms  miraculous  haul  are  still  preserved 
in  memory  in  the  city  arms,  but  the  saint 
himself  probably  chose  the  site  rather  for 
its  solitude  than  its  society,  he  being  one 
of  those  ascetic  Irish  missionaries  who 
planted  their  lodges  in  the  wilderness, 
and  avoided  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  The 
Cathedral,  which  at  a  later  date  occupied 
the  site  of  St.  Mungo's  humble  shrine,  was 
once  the  centre  of  civic  life  and  grandeur. 
It  iB  now  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  and 
depressing  neighbourhood — like  some  old 
hulk  that  has  been  left  to  <decay  in  the 
slime  and  mud  of  a  dreary  backwater. 
The  present  structure  dates  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  replacing  an  earlier  one, 
buUt  under  Norman  influences,  and  was 
indeed  never  completed.  At  the  Beforma- 
tion  it  narrowly  escaped  demolition.  Its 
Archbishop — the  well  known  Beatoun — 
saved  the  archives  and  relics  by  a  timely 
flight  with  them  to  France,  and  deposited 
these  treasures  in  the  Scotch  CoUege  of 
Douay.  The  people  of  Glasgow  in  their 
fervour  proposed  to  ding  down  the  ob- 
noxious building  without  more  ado.  A 
wily  provost  saved  the  edifice  by  a  dex- 
terous ruse.  <'  Let  us  pull  down  the  auld 
kirk  by  ftll  means,  but  first  let  us  build 
a  new  one  to  take  its  place."  The  plan 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  but  zeal 
was  soon  quenched  at  the  prospect  of  the 
expense,  and  the  danger  passed  over. 
Once  more  the  popular  fervour  was  kindled, 
however,  by  the  Principal  of  the  University 
and  the  Galvinistic  clergy,  who  saUied  forth 
to  pull  the  Cathedral  down.  But  this  time 
the  citjr  guilds,  who  had  shared  in  so  many 
processions  and  time-honoured  ceremonies 


within  its  venerable  walls,  rose  in  arms 
to  defend  it,  and  the  clergy  were  fain  to 
be  content  with  demolishmg  tixe  statues 
of  the  saints  in  their  niches,  and  the 
painted  glass  in  the  windows. 

The  building,  however,  redaeed  to  a 
proper  state  of  bareness  and  desolation, 
was  made  to  serve  as  three  distinct  kirks, 
for  as  many  parishes.  The  fine  crypt  was 
turned  to  account  in  this  way  as  described 
in  Scott's  "  Rob  Boy,"  and  the  nave  and 
chancel,  divided  by  a  hideous  dead 
wall,  served  the  same  purpose.  In  this 
state  was  the  Cathedral  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  attended  service  within  its  walls, 
and  listened  patiently  to  a  sermon  in 
which  the  Independents,  and  even  the 
General  himself,  their  great  chief,  were 
treated  with  little  respect 

The  chief  interest  of  Glasgow,  however, 
is  in  its  busy  industries  and  the  shipping 
that  crowds  its  quays,  and  in  the  per- 
severing enterprise  which  has  converted 
a  river  of  no  great  volume  into  a 
fine  waterway  along  which  the  largest 
steamers  can  be  navigated.  A  recent 
lustorian  of  Glasgow  narrates  how  in  1812 
the  first  steamer  on  the  river,  the  tiny 
"  Comet,"  with  a  draught  of  only  four  feet, 
grounded  at  Benfrew,  alUioi^h  the  tide 
was  still  high.  ^'The  men  just  stepped 
over  the  side  and  pushed  her  across  the 
shoal,"  replied  Mrs.  Bell,  the  wife  of  the 
great  pioneer  of  steam  navigation,  in  reply 
to  a  question  as  to  what  happened  next. 
Over  the  same  spot,  as  Mr.  MacGeorge 
relates,  the  great  ironclads,  with  all  their 
enormous  load  of  machinery  and  guns, 
steam  along  with  plenty  of  water  to  spare 
beneath  their  keels.  The  result  has  not 
been  attained  without  cost,  for  it  is  com- 
puted by  the  same  authority  that^  between 
1770  to  1879,  eight  and  a  half  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  l^ve  been  expended  on  the 
river  navigatioa 

The  beginnings  of  Glasgow  in  foreign 
trade  were  small  enough.  Before  the  union 
the  chief  commerce  was  with  France.  Kip- 
pered salmon  and  salt  herrings  were  ex- 
ported to  that  country,  and  wine,  brandy, 
and  salt  received  in  exchange.  But,  after 
the  administrative  union  in  1707,  the  West- 
em  world  was  opened'  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  citizen&  It  was  in  1718  that  the  first 
vessel  from  the  Clyde  sailed  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  that  time  trade  in- 
creased apace  with  the  planters  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  The  chequered  linens 
of  Paisley  and  Glasgow  clothed  the  slaves 
who  worked  in  the  tobacco  fields,  and  the 
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honest  woollens  and  tweeds  of  Scotland 
also  found  a  ready  market  In  return 
there  came  bales  of  golden-leaved  tobacco, 
and  the  ever-gaping  mulls  of  gentle  and 
simple  were  replenished  with  the  powdered 
herb  of  Virginia.  The  lairds  and  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood  shared  in  the  ven- 
tures, and  the  merdiants  of  Glasgow  emu- 
lated the  magnificence  of  the  Venetians  of 
old,  as  with  the  Trongate  for  their  Bialto 
they  strutted  up  and  down  in  their  scarlet 
cloaks  laced  with  sold  or  silver,  their 
cocked  hats  and  clouded  canes,  their  costly 
velvet  small-clothes,  and  shoon  adorned 
with  great  silver  buckles. 

Snuff-boxes,  sword-knots,  canes,  and  washes. 
An  sweeties  to  bestow  on  lasses. 

At  diis  time  the  river  was  hardly  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Glasgow.  Dumbarton  was 
at  first  the  port  where  the  ships  from 
America  disi^arged  and  took  m  their 
cargoes ;  but  the  baillies  of  Dumbarton 
thought  such  traffic  beneath  their  dignity, 
and  requested  the  Glasgow  folk  to  take 
their  snips  somewhere  else.  Then  Port 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Port  Dundas  had 
their  turn,  and  these  are  still  places  of  call 
for  the  Clyde  steamers.  The  war  of 
American  Independence  interrupted  all 
this  prosperity,  but  an  increasing  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  made  some  amends, 
and  trade  revived  again  after  the  war. 

With  the  rise  of  the  cotton  manufactures 
Glasgow  took  its  first  great  increase  in 
area  and  population,  and  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing ever  since;. and  yet  the  streams 
of  weuth  that  have  passed  through  the 
city  seem  to  have  left  it  rather^  dry,  and 
the  dinginess  and  squalor  of  its  industrial 
quarters  are  not  redeemed  by  any  beauty 
and  grace  in  its  thoroughfares  and  public 
buUdingSb 

The  city,  with  its  ofishoots  and  depen- 
dencies, engrosses  nearly  the  whole  of  one 
of  tike  lower  wards  of  the  county.  We 
must  ascend  the  Clyde  for  some  distance 
before  we  are  out  of  the  range  of  mills  and 
factories,  and  then  we  come  to  Bothwell 
Castle,  the  si^ht  of  which  carries  us  back 
to  medisaval  tmies.  Two  enormous  circular 
towers  give  a  powerful  impression  of  feudal 
strength  and  grandeur,  and  the  crumbling 
walls  of  red  sandstone  contrast  with  the 
green  fields  and  lovely  woodlands  of  Both- 
well  Bcmk,  round  which  the  river  circles 
in  a  mighty  sweep. 

Oh,  Bothwell  bank,  thou  blumest  fair  t 

And  yet  the  very  name  has  something 
ill-omened  and  sinister  about  it ;  and  the 
castle,  with  all  its  power,  has  always,  up  to 


modem  times,  been  reputed  to  bring  ill- 
luck  to  its  possessor.  Many  great  families 
have  held  it  for  a  while,  but  the  periods 
during  which  they  held  it  have  been 
periods  of  decadence  and  misfortune. 
Edward  tiie  First,  who,  perhaps,  had  some 
hand  in  forming  its  massive  strength,  gave 
it  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  many  English 
knights  and  nobles  took  refuge  within  its 
walk  in  their  flight  from  the  fatal  field  of 
Bannockbum.  The  Grovemor  of  the  castle 
was  iheai  a  Hamilton,  who  surrendered  his 
guests  to  the  Bruce,  and  the  Bruce  did  not 
let  them  go  witiiout  heavy  ransom  it  may 
be  guessed.  But  the  most  noted  owner  of 
the  castle  was  that  dark  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
whose  evil  passion  brought  so  much  woe 
and  disaster  to  his  paramour,  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots. 

Close  at  hand  is  Bothwell  Bridge,  the 
long  and  narrow  bridge  over  the  Clyde 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  final  defeat  of 
the  Cameronians  by  the  Koyal  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  a 
battle  which  owes  much  of  its  celebrity  to 
the  graphic  description  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  "Old  Mortality."  Above  the  bridge 
opens  out  the  Vale  of  Avon,  a  tributary  of 
the  Clyde,  and  this  valley  was  the  muster- 
ing place  of  the  Cameronians,  who,  after 
their  victory  at  Drumclog,  near  the  source 
of  tiie  river  on  the  Ayrshire  borders, 
gathered  a  considerable^  force  of  sympa- 
thisers, well  supplied  with  arms  and  am- 
munition. On  the  approach  of  the^Eoyal 
army,  the  Covenanters  moved  down  to 
Hamilton,  which  lies  just  within  the  vale, 
a  mile  or  so  distant  from  the  Clyde.  Their 
forces  were  drawn  up  on  the  ^eat  moor 
of  Bothwell,  now  enclosed  and  highly  culti- 
vated, and  took  possession  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  which  carried  the  highway  from 
Himulton  to  Glasgow  and  Edinbui^n — the 
only  line  of  advance  available  for  the  Boyal 
forces.  The  bridge,  as  well  as  the  scene 
about  it,  is  altered  almost  past  recognition ; 
but  in  those  days  it  was  guarded  on  the 
insurgents'  side  of  the  river  by  an  ancient 
gateway,  which  the  Covenanters  strength- 
ened and  fortified.  The  Covenanters 
threw  down  tiie  parapets  of  the  bridge  on 
the  further  side,  lest  they  should  afford 
cover  to  the  enemy,  and  occupied  the 
bridge  and  its  approisuJies  with  a  force  of 
three  hundred  resolute  men,  under  one 
Hackstoun  of  Rathillet.  The  rest  of  the 
insurgents  were  massed  upon  the  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  river  in  a  state  of 
sad  uproar  and  confusion.  As  the  Boyal 
army    advanced,    Monmouth    posted    a 
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battery  of  artillery  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  the  roar  of  the  guns,  as  they  opened 
fire,  spread  a  panic  among  the  horses  of 
the  mounted  troopers — animals  fresh  from 
the  plough  or  the  shafts — and  their  mad 
stampede  added  to  the  confosion  of  the 
scene.  For  a  while  the  bridge  was  reso- 
lately  held  by  the  devoted  band  of  defenders, 
but,  unsupported  and  witii  failing  ammuni- 
tion, they  were  driven  from  their  defences. 
The  bridge  was  carried,  and  Claverhouse's 
dragoons  dashed  across.  The  wavering 
mass  of  Cameronians  broke  before  their 
charge,  and  fied  in  all  directions  towards 
the  hills.  Five  hundred  of  the  Sectaries 
were  slain  in  the  flight,  although  numbers 
found  refuge  and  succour  in  the  scattered 
farmhouses,  while  even  the  old  castles  of 
the  nobility  were  not  closed  to  the  un- 
happy fugitives. 

Eight  miles  up  the  valley,  in  a  moc^land 
country,  lies  Strathavon,  a  curious  old 
town  overhung  by  the  shattered  walls  of  a 
gloomy  old  castle.  This  was  in  those  days 
the  seat  of  Ann,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the 
last  of  the  old  line  of  Hamiltons,  an  ardent 
Eoyalist  who  had  suffered  much  in  the 
cause.  All  she  had  was  confiscated  in  tiie 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  was  supported  for  many  years  by 
the  labours  of  an  old  and  faithful  female 
servant,  who  earned  her  own  and  her 
mistress's  bread  with  distaff  and  spindle. 
Naturally  Her  Grace  had  little  sympathy 
with  her  old  enemies,  but,  finding  that 
many  of  them  were  in  hiding  about  her 
grounds  and  offices — ^for  her  castles  and 
estates  had  been  given  back  to  her  at  the 
Restoration — she  sent  a  message  to  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  demanding  that  her 
castle  and  grounds  should  be  respected  by 
his  soldiers.  The  Duke,  whose  heart  was 
not  in  the  business  of  destruction,  gladly 
extended  his  protection  to  the  Ducness's 
domains ;  and  thus  many  of  those  who  had 
run  away  were  spared  to  fight  another  day, 
and  fall  by  otiier  hands :  some  perhaps  in 
the  ill-fated  rising  headed  by  Argyll, 
others  on  foreign  shores  in  the  ranks  of 
the  gallant  Cameronian  regiment 

The  Eoyal  army  marclmig  on  Bothwell 
Bridge  must  have  passed  by  Bothwell- 
haugh,  a  stretch  of  grazing  land  which  gave 
its  title  to  the  adventurous  Hamilton  who 
shot  the  Regent  Morton  in  the  High  Street 
of  Linlithgow.  In  this  the  assassin  was 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  wild  revenge  for 
the  cruelties  the  Eegent  had  inflicted  on 
his  kinsmen ;  and  having  ridden  bard, 
without  drawing  bridle,  fiN>m  Linlithgow, 


he  was  received  among  his  kindred  witti 
open  arms,  as  one  who  had  done  a  worthy 
deed  of  private  warfare.  The  matchlodc 
with  which  the  deed  was  done  was  pre- 
served at  Hamilton  Palace,  at  least  till  Uie 
recent  dispersion  of  the  art  treasures  and 
curiosities  which  made  the  almost  r^al 
palace  in  the  Yale  of  Avon  an  object  of 
pilgimage  for  the  virtuosi ;  and  no  doubt 
the  weapon  might  be  traced,  through 
Christie  and  Manson's  catalogue,  to  its 
present  resting-place. 

But  while  Hamilton  Palace  recalls  the 
illustrious  fortunes  of  the  later  generatioDs 
of  the  house,  the  original  home  of  the  race, 
whose  stirring  and  chequered  annals  are  so 
closely  connected  with  Scottish  history,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle 
of  Cadyow.  And  here  the  scenery  of  the 
Yale  of  Avon  is  peculiarly  rich  ana  charm- 
ing. 

Ye  lofty  banks  that  Evan  bound. 
Ye  lavish  woods  that  wave  around  t 

We  are  now,  indeed,  in  the  midst 
of  the  luxuriant  scenes  of  the  famed 
middle  ward  of  Lanark ;  which  is 
known,  in  contradistinction  to  the  wild 
and  barren  upper  ward,  as  the  fruit 
lands.  The  boundary  between  the  two 
regions  is  the  Biver  Nethan  at  its  junction 
with  the  Clyde.  And  on  the  tributary 
stream,  near  its  confluence,  stands  Craig- 
nethan  Castle,  an  imposing  ruin,  with  a 
massive  square  tower  crofmed  here  and 
there  by  the  remains  of  handsome  machi- 
colations, and  whose  gloomy  riven  arches 
afford  an  effective  framework  to  a  sweet 
rural  landscape.  The  lofty  fortified  wall  en- 
closes the  extensive  remains  of  an  (dd 
baronial  hold  and  a  mansion  of  Charles 
the  Second's  time.  Here,  too,  is  pointed 
out  a  Queen  Mary's  room  ]  and  as  the 
castle  was  once  a  seat  of  the  HamOtons,  it 
is  likely  enough  that  Mary  was  actually 
quartered  here  after  her  escape  from  Loch- 
leven.  The  castle,  according  to  general 
impression,  was,  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  as  the  model  for  the  Tower  of  Tillie- 
tudlum,  where  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
partook  of  his  disjeune,  as  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  readers  of  "Old 
Mortality."  Certainly  the  description  of 
the  scene  is  so  characteristic  of  the  upper 
and  lower  wards  of  Lanarkshire  that  we 
may  be  excused  for  borrowing  the  picture 
thus  painted  by  the  hand  of  a  master : 

"The  view  downwards  is  of  a  grand 
woodland  character,  but  the  level  ground 
and  gentle  slopes  near  the  river  form 
cultivated    fields  of  an  irregular   shape, 
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intersperaed  with  hedgerow  trees  and 
copses,  the  endosores  seeming  to  have 
been  individoally  cleared  out  of  the  forest 
which  sorroonds  them,  and  which  occupies 
in  unbroken  masses  the  steeper  declivities 
and  more  distant  banks.  The  stream,  in 
colour  a  clear  and  sparkling  brown,  rushes 
through  this  romantic  region  in  bold 
sweeps  and  curves,  partly  visible,  and 
partly  concealed  by  the  trees  which  clothe 
its  banks.  With  a  providence  unknown 
in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  the  peasants 
have  in  most  parts  planted  orchards  around 
their  cottages,  and  the  general  blossom  of 
the  apple  trees  at  this  season  of  the  year 
gave  ul  the  lower  part  of  the  view  the 
appearance  of  a  flower  garden.  Looking 
up  the  river  the  character  of  the  scene 
was  varied  considerably  for  the  worse.  A 
hilly,  waste,  and  uncultivated  country 
approached  close  to  the  banks ;  the  trees 
were  few,  and  limited  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ilie  stream ;  and  the  rude  moors 
swelled  at  a  little  distance  into  shapeless 
and  heavy  hUls,  which  were  again  sur- 
mounted in  their  turn  by  a  range  of  lofty 
mountains,  dimly  seen  on  the  horizon." 

As  we  ascend  the  Clyde  valley  towards 
Lanark,  we  oome  to  Lee,  the  ancient  par 
trimonial  seat  of  the  Lockharts,  descended 
from  the  Simon  Locard  who  accompanied 
Sir  James  Douglas  on  his  pilgrimage  to- 
wards the  Holy  Land  with  the  casket  con- 
taining the  heart  of  Eobert  Bruce.  As  is 
well  known,  the  heart  and  its  bearers 
never  reached  their  destination.  Turning 
aside  to  fight  the  Moors  in  Spain — it  was 
in  this  way  that  Sir  James  earned  his  title 
of  the  '*  G<)od,"  not  that  he  was  amiable  in 
disposition,  fa^r  otherwise,  but  that  he  was 
always  good  for  a  fight — ^the  gallant  Douglas 
bit  the  dust  before  a  Paynim  spear.  And  in 
Spain,  it  is  said,  that  Simon  had  the  good 
fortune  to  capture  a  Saracen  of  renown,  for 
whom,  like  acannie  Scot,hetookcareto  exact 
a  good  ransom.  When  the  Saracen's  wife 
came  over  to  count  out  the  specie,  among 
the  glittering  contents  of  her  pouch  Simon 
caught  sight  of  a  curiously-shaped  jewel 
which  the  dark-eyed  Morisco  promptly 
concealed  about  her  person,  in  evident 
fear  for  its  safety.  On  this  Simon  at  once 
hardened  —  and  perhaps  justifiably  —  his 
terms.  He  still  held  out  for  the  gold, 
but  he  would  have  the  jewel  thrown 
in,  or  no  ransom.  The  fair  Zul^ika 
sighed,  wept,  entreated,  all  in  vain,  and  at 
last  consented  to  part  with  her  treasure — 
to  secure  the  one  she  valued  more.  The 
jewel  was  a  talisman,  she  averred,  of  won- 


drous power — ^good  against  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to ;  a  cure  for  sickness,  sorrow, 
and  adversity.  And  then  Simon  came 
home  again,  with  the  silver  casket  con- 
taining firuce's  heart,  which  was  buried 
beneath  the  high  altar  of  Melrose  Abbey. 
And  Sir  Simon  ''took  afterwards  for  bis 
device  and  painted  upon  his  shield  a  man's 
heart  with  a  padlock  upon  it,  in  memory 
of  Bruce's  heart,  which  was  padlocked  in 
the  silver  case.  For  this  reason  men 
changed  Sir  Simon's  name  from  Locard  to 
Lockheart,  and  all  who  are  descended  from 
Sir  Simon  are  called  Lockhart  to  this  day." 

More  interesting  still  is  the  career  of  the 
talisman  which  is  known  as  the  Lee  penny, 
as  it  is  mounted  in  an  old  silver  coin  of 
that  denomination,  and  which  enjoyed  cen- 
turies of  repute  as  the  great  medicament 
of  the  countey  side.  Strange  to  say,  it  was 
for  catde  that  its  healing  powers  were 
most  manifest — and  cattle  are  not  to  be 
cured  by  the  power  of  imagination — and 
people  came  from  far  and  near  to  test  the 
virtues  of  the  talisman.  Thrice  the  stone 
must  be  whii&ed  round  through  the  water 
to  be  bewitched,  and  once  dipped  deep  in 
the  vessel  containing  it,  which  must  never 
touch  ground  before  the  draught  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  patient  When  the 
plague  visited  Newcastle,  the  Mayor  and 
burgesses  begged  for  a  loan  of  the  talisman, 
and  deposited  six  thousand  pounds  in 
pledge  for  its  safe  return.  And  so  con- 
vinced were  they  of  its  efficacy  after  full 
trial,  that  they  proposed  to  forfeit  their 
pledge  andretfun  the  stone.  But  the  then 
representative  of  the  Lockharts  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  that  the  talisman  should 
be  restored.  The  Lee  penny  would  cure 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  a  titled  dame  is 
recorded  to  have  actually  owed  her  life  to 
its  power.  As  lately  as  1824  a  Yorkshire 
gentleman  came  to  Lee  and  took  home  a 
quantity  of  the  talismanic  water  as  a  cure 
for  cattle  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  claim  to 
distinction  enjoyed  by  the  Lee  penny  is 
that  it  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the 
novel  called  "The  Talisman." 

We  now  approach  the  romantic  falls  of 
the  Clyde  and  the  old  town  of  Lanark, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  county,  but 
which  has  little  to  show  for  its  ancient 
associations  with  the  exploits  of  William 
Wallace,  who  here  began  his  career  by 
killing  the  King's  sheriff,  after  which  he 
hid  himself  among  Cartlane  Crags,  a  deep 
chasm  through  which  the  waters  of  Moose 
find  their  way  to  the  Clyde.     Here  a  fissure 
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in  the  crag  of  no  great  depth  is  pointed 
out  as  Wallace's  Cave,  and  there  is  a  pic- 
turesque bridge  close  by  which  is  known 
as  the  Roman  Arch,  although  its  claim  to 
that  distinction  is  but  slight.  At  Boniton 
House,  near  one  of  the  falls  of  the  Clyde, 
are  sundry  relics  of  the  Scottish  hero—his 
portrait,  which  would  be  of  high  interest 
if  we  could  believe  it  genuine,  and  a  chair, 
which  is  possibly  enough  the  very  chur  of 
Wallace  as  it  claims  to  be. 

A  mile  or  so  above  Boniton  Lynn  the 
Clyde,  which  flows  down  towards  the  fall 
in  "placid  wimplin'  course,"  receives  the 
water  of  Douglas,  whose  pleasant  valley 
opens  out  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  witli 
the  quiet  old  town  of  Douglas  Ijring  high 
among  the  moorlands.  Close  by  is  Douglas 
Castle,  itself  a  structure  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  with  a  ruined  fragment  still 
left  of  the  old  hold  of  the  Douglas,  of  whom 
this  was  the  original  seat — ^that  is,  if  any 
such  word  can  be  applied  to  a  family  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  as  is 
written  in  Wyntoun's  rhyming  chronicle : 

Of  Murraye  and  the  Douglas, 
How  that  their  begynnyng  was, 
Syn  sundry  men  speak  sundrilee, 
I  can  put  that  in  nae  storie. 

In  a  curious  building,  partly  ruin,  partly 
church,  and  partly  mausoleum,  are  to  be 
found  sundry  monumental  effigies  of  the 
great  Douglases — the  good  Sir  James, 
Archibald,  first  Earl  and  Duke  of  Terou- 
aine  in  France;  James,  the  fat  seventh 
earl,  whose  indolent  somnolence  at  a  critical 
crisis  of  the  family  history  saved  the  crown 
of  Scotland  for  the  Stuarts — all  these  may 
be  recognised  and  remembered  in  their 
stately  monuments,  sadly  defaced  indeed 
by  the  stress  of  time  and  the  attacks  of 
stone-throwing  urchins  in  the  days  when 
the  church  was  roofless  and  uncared  for. 
Above  the  junction  of  Douglas  Water  Uie 
Clyde  makes  a  wide  detour  about  Uie  base  of 
Tynto  Hill,an  outlying  and  solitary  summit, 
a  notable  feature  in  the  landscape  for  miles 
around,  and  familiar  as  a  household  word  in 
the  homes  of  those  who  dwell  thereabouts. 

Set  her  up  on  Tinto  top  ! 

There  is  also  an  old  rhyme  of  some 
mystic  purport,  noteworthy  in  that  there  is 
an  almost  identical  rhyme  connected  with 
Hydon  Ball,  a  commanding  point  on  the 
sand  ridges  overlooking  the  weald  and 
the  South  Downs. 

On  Tintock-tap  there  in  a  mist, 
And  in  the  mist  there  in  a  kLst, 
And  in  the  kist  there  is  a  conp, 
And  in  the  coup  there  is  a  drap ; 
Tak'  up  the  coui>,  drink  oflF  the  drap, 
And  set  the  coup  on  Tintock  tap. 


The  drap  from  Tintock  tap  must  be  an 
altogether  teetotal  beverage,  or  there 
would  be  more  to  make  the  ascent,  which 
is  rewarded  by  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
great  plain  of  Scotland,  the  Bass  Rock  bemg 
visible  at  times  on  the  far  horizon,  with 
the  gleam  of  the  North  Sea,  while  tiie 
Solway  Frith  stretches  out  in  the  opposite 
direction;  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  moun- 
tains of  Cumb^land  may  sometimes  be  had 
on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  Ben 
Lomond  raises  his  misty  head.  Nearer  at 
hand  are  the  Pentland  Hills,  stretching 
towards  Edinbro'  town,  and  between  is  a 
wild  uncannie  country,  with  Camwath  as 
its  chief  town,  where,  in  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, may  perhaps  be  made  out  the  ruins 
of  Cowdtully  Castle,  the  stronghold  of  tiie 
noble  house  of  Somerville.  From  Camwath 
to  the  Lothians  stretches  a  wide  expanse  of 
gloomy  moor,  across  which  runs  the  high- 
way to  Edinburgh — of  all  ways  the  most 
dismal  and  terriUe,  said  those  who  travelled 
it  before  raQway  times.  By  the  foot  of 
Tinto,  too,  lies  Biggar  in*  its  plain,  which 
stretches  out  with  but  slight  inequalities 
of  ground  to  the  neighbouring  plain  of 
Tweed.  Michael  Scott,  it  is  said,  had  it 
in  his  mind  to  cut  a  trench  across  and 
send  the  Clyde  rolling  down  to  the  North 
Sea.  The  old  wizard,  indeed,  has  left  signs 
of  his  handiwork  in  many  places  round 
about.  A  deep  cut  in  Tinto  ridge  called 
Stonegate  Mouth  was  his  work,  and  also 
a  deep  cut  on  the  way  to  Edinburgh,  called 
the  Sandy-hill  nick,  which,  if  artificial,  is 
a  tremendous  work  that  would  task  the 
resources  of  modem  engineering  to  effect 
And  all  this  was  done,  not  from  motives 
of  public  spirit,  but  to  keep  his  attendant 
imps  at  work  and  out  of  mischief. 

Biggar,  too,  has  its  stories  of  Willie 
Wallace,  who,  according  to  Blind  Harry, 
won  a  great  battle  here  over  the  English ; 
and  the  country  people  still  point  out 
Wallace's  Seat  and  Wallace's  Well. 

From  Biggar  the  Clyde  takes  a  wide 
sweep  round  Tinto  Ridge,  where  Fatlips 
Castle  is  perched  upon  the  height,  a  tower 
built,  according  to  the  story,  by  the  Laird 
of  Symington,  to  overlook  his  neighbour 
and  deadly  foe  of  Lamington.  Every  in- 
coming and  outgoing  of  Lamington  was 
plainly  visible  from  Fatlips  Castle,  and 
the  Laird  was  so  dii^usted  with  the  pub- 
licity thus  afforded  him,  that  he  moved 
house  to  another  tower  further  among  the 
wilds. 

Another  memory  connected  with  Laming- 
ton is  the  drowning  of  a  large  party  of 
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Johnstones  from  Annandale,  who  had 
eome  on  a  plandering  expeditioOi  and 
having  been  captured  were  thrown  neck 
and  heels  into  the  pool  near  the  tower, 
as  the  simplest  way  of  getting  rid  of 
them. 

From  Lamington  the  Clyde  assmnea  the 
appearance  of  a  moorland  stream,  the 
broad  pastoral  haughs  now  disappearing, 
and  the  country  assuming  a  character  of 
unredeemed  wildness.  Bat  from  its  very 
source  on  the  <'ae  hillside,"  the  birthplace 
of  the  three  chief  rivers  of  the  Sonth  of 
Scotland,  the  Clyde  shows  a  strength  and 
vivacity  that  promises  well  for  its  fature 
career ;  and  soon  it  is  joined  by  the  Qlen- 
gonar,  a  fall  and  plentiful  stream,  its 
waters  stained,  however,  by  the  mining 
indostries  on  its  bank.  High  ap,  near  the 
sonrce  of  the  Olengonar,  is  the  solitary 
mining  villi^e  of  Leadhills,  the  birthplace 
of  Allan  Bamsay,  who  was  a  son  of  the 
saperintendent  of  the  mines. 

On  Crawford  moor,  bom  in  Leadhill, 

Where  mineral  springs  Glengonar  fill, 

Which  joins  sweet-flowing  Clyde. 

Hereabouts,  too,  is  the  gold-field  of 
Scotland,  where  gold  mines  were  worked 
with  some  success  from  the  reign  of  James 
the  Fourth  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
eentary.  Of  native  gold  were  coined  the 
broad  bonnet  pieces  of  James  the  Fifth, 
who,  like  his  father,  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  neighbouring  Crawford  Castle, 
which  he  used  as  a  hunting  seat  It  was 
here  that,  on  the  French  Ambassador  and 
hia  suite  beginning  to  laugh  at  the  barren 
and  miserable  appearance  of  the  country, 
the  King  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  serve 
them  with  fruit  produced  in  the  country 
which  they  should  own  was  the  finest  they 
had  ever  seen.  For  dessert,  the  King 
served  each  guest  with  a  plateful  of  these 
bonnet  pieces,  and  he  was  adjudged,  by 
acclamation,  to  have  won  his  wager.  Again, 
we  read  of  a  "faire  deepe  bason  of 
Scottish  gold,''  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Morton  to  the  French  King,  and  filled 
with  gold  coins,  the  produce  of  Scotland, 
"where  that  metal  doth  increase  and 
engender  within  the  earth  out  of  the  two 
elements,  fire  and  water." 

As  the  product  of  the  mines  dwindled, 
one  adventurer  after  another  took  them 
up,  with  no  great  success.  A  Dutch 
painter,  Cornelius  de  Voss,  had  the  con- 
cession for  a  time,  with  Nicholas  Hilliard, 
a  goldsmith ;  and  Cornelius  was  succeeded 
by  another  Dutch  painter,  Arnold  Bronk- 


hurst.    To  these  succeeded  an  Englishman, 
Bevis  Bulmer, 

Who  won  much  wealth  and  mickle  honour 
In  Shortcleugh  water  and  Glengonar. 

Buhner  presented  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
a  porringer  of  Scottish  gold.  Buhner  was 
also  connected  with  the  silver  mines  at 
Combe  Martin,  in  Devonshire,  and  was 
knighted  by  King  James,  dying  some  years 
after  among  the  lead  mmes  of  ^ton 
Moor. 

With  Buhner  was  at  first  associated 
Thomas  Foulis,  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh, 
who  soon  abandoned  the  search  for  gold  to 
his  confederate,  while  he  pursued  the  less 
brilliant  but  more  solid  career  of  lead  mining 
in  the  same  district.  Thomas  realised  a  large 
fortune  out  of  the  lead  mines,  and,  dying 
childless,  left  his  land  to  his  brother  David, 
and  the  mii^es  to  another  brother,  Robert 
The  daughter  of  the  latter  eventually  in- 
herited the  mines,  but  was  attacked  in  their 
possession  by  her  uncle  David.  In  the  suit 
that  ensued,  Ann  Foulis  employed  a  young 
advocate  named  James  Hope,  who  not  only 
won  her  cause,  but  also  her  hand  ana 
heart  In  the  meantime  David  had  also 
opened  mines  on  his  own  property  of 
Glendorch,  but  failed  altogether,  and  over- 
whelmed with  law  costs  and  mine  costs, 
died  in  downright  poverty.  The  Hopes 
purchased  Glendorch,  and  their  miners 
soon  discovered  on  the  property  a  wonderful 
vein  of  pure  ealenai  eighteen  feet  in  thick- 
ness, of  itself  worth  a  King's  ransom. 
Strange  to  say,  an  accidental  blow  of  a 
workman's  pick  broke  through  into  some 
old  workings,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
Uncle  David  had  arrived  within  a  few 
inches  of  tiie  vein  that  would  have 
brought  him  wealth  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice. 

As  it  was,  the  Hopes  soon  became  alto- 
gether in  the  ascendant,  and  were  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Earls  of  Hopetown ;  one  of 
whom  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Allan 
Eamsay,  who  sings : 

Oh  had  I  all  the  wealth 
Hopetoun's  high  mountains  fill  I— 

declaring  that  he  would  share  it  all  with 
the  lass  of  Patey's  mill.  But  poor  Allan 
would  probably  have  been  embarrassed 
with  the  wealth  and  the  lass,  being  a  douce 
bookseller,  with  wife  and  bairn,  in  Edin- 
burgh, under  the  sign  of  the  heads  of 
Jonson  and  Drummond,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  established  the  first  circulatmg 
library  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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LOST  IN  THE  VALLEY. 

By  the  Author  of  '.•  DHcen  of  tht  Wind,**  etc. 
A    STORY    IN    SIXTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  L 

Such  a  strange  place  to  lose  a  letter  Id, 
and  sach  a  strange  letter  to  lose  1 

The  beginning  was  torn  off;  bat,  although 
only  a  few  lines  were  lost,  the  writer,  a 
woman,  was  well  into  her  subject  by  tiie 
middle  of  the  first  page. 

And  her  sabject  was  virulent  personal 
abuse  of  another  woman,  whose  treatment 
of  men  in  general,  and  of  two  men  in  par- 
ticular, she  bitterly  resented. 

Maurice  WUde,  lying  comfortably  on  the 

rs  in  the  valley,  gazing  up  into  the  sky 
inspiration  in  a  poem  he  was  com- 
posing, had  heard  the  rustle  of  the  paper 
under  his  head;  and  lazily  lifting  his  himd 
had  drawn  this  woman's  letter  m>m  out  of 
the  long  grass.  It  had  evidently  been 
written  recently,  for  the  ink  was  fresh, 
and  the  page  scarcely  crushed.  Holding 
it  in  his  hiemd  he  formed  theories  about  it. 
It  was  certainly  not  a  letter  anyone  would 
care  to  lose,  stiU  less  would  anyone  be  likely 
to  keep  it  It  had  sunk  so  far  into  the 
grass  as  to  be  quite  imperceptible,  unless 
carefully  searched  for.  There  was  a  rustic 
bridge  crossing  a  waterfall  close  to  the 
spot.  Maurice  decided  that  the  owner  of 
the  letter  had  been  reading  it  on  the 
bridge,  and  then,  intending  to  destroy  it, 
had  let  it  fall  by  accident  into  the  water 
below,  whence  it  had  been  washed  on  to 
the  grass,  for  it  was  still  slightly  wet 

There  was  no  one  in  sight  as  Maurice 
looked  about,  but  a  Boulogne  fish-girl 
and  her  sweetheart,  and  a  party  of  Engush 
children  and  their  nurse. 

To  none  of  these  certainly  could  such  a 
letter  belong.  Maurice  having  satisfied 
himself  on  this  point,  proceeded  to  read  it 
again. 

Half  the  first  page  being  missing  the 
opening  words  were  the  conclusion  of  a 
sentence : 

**  So  even  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  evil  you  have  brought  about  Married 
to  a  man  who  adored  you,  you  ruined 
him  by  your  extravagance,  broke  his 
heart  by  your  faithlessness,  and  ended  it 
by  being  his  murderess.  And  my  son, 
another  of  your  victims  1  Are  you  never 
haunted  in  your  dreams  by  his  dead  face 
floating  on  the  waters  of  the  Arno,  dying 
with  a  curse  upon  his  lips  for  you,  who 


encouraged  him  to  love  yon,  stole  his  for- 
tune, and  then  killed  him  by  your  cmeltj 
and  coldness  1  I  know  that  my  words  will 
have  no  more  effect  on  you  now  than  mj 
poor  boy's  tears  and  prayers  had  then,  for 
yon  have  a  heart  of  stone,  and  you  are 
rich,  and  still  possess  some  evil  attractions 
to  lure  other  men  to  their  rain.  But  the 
time  will  most  certainly  come  when  a 
mother's  curse  will  take  effect,  and  the 
murderess  of  her  son  will  find  herself  alone, 
unpitied,  spumed,  and  detested  as  she  de- 
serves to  be.  For  your  offers  of  monej, 
made  to  buy  my  sflence,  I  feel  nothing  bat 
scorn.  They  are  beneath  my  notice ;  and 
all  I  meet  shall  know  you  as  I  know  yon— 
heartless,  cruel,  and  vU&" 

There  was  no  signature  to  this  carious 
document  The  more  Murice  read  it,  the 
less  he  understood  it  Passions  and  emo- 
tions were  things  he  knew  very  litde 
about;  but  they  interested  him  from  a 
spectator's  point  of  view,  when  they  did 
not  disturb  his  own  personal  comfort  So 
he  pondered  over  this  letter  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  being  very  comfortable,  lying  on 
his  back  in  the  sunshin&  Bat,  not  bong 
strongly  gifted  with  imagination,  he  could 
arrive  at  only  two  condusions — that  the 
lady  who  wrote  the  letter  most  be  a  most 
unpleasant  person  to  meet,  and  the  hdyto 
whom  it  was  written  another.  Still,  it  was 
rather  interesting  to  imagine  what  her  evil 
attractions  were  lika 

Maurice  was  three-and-twenty,  with  a 
face  like  that  of  the  young  Antinous,  regu- 
lar and  beautiful  in  outline,  with  dark  blae 
eyes,  and  hair  of  extreme  fairness.  He  was 
not  tall  enough  to  be  handsome,  from  a 
masculine  point  of  view,  and  was  indeed 
only  saved  by  a  certain  serious  intentness 
of  expression  from  being  girlishly  beautifaL 

He  was  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
than  clever,  and  nearly  everyone  liked 
him,  partly  for  his  good  looks  and  gentle 
manners,  still  more,  perhaps,  from  his  habit 
of  avoiding  anything  like  a  discussion  upon 
any  subject 

At  this  period  of  his  career  he  had  a 
few  male  friends,  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
sincerely  attached,  and  scarcely  any  friends 
among  women,  except  one  or  two  of  the 
middle-aged  and  motherly  kind. 

He  did  not  care  for  women.  Saying 
pretty  things  to  them  bored  him,  and  he 
was  horribly  afraid  of  falling  in  love ;  which 
process,  from  all  he  had  heard  and  seen  of 
it,  he  judged  to  be  most  disturbing  and 
tiresome.  He  had  been  a  good  deal  bored 
at  home  lately  by  ill-advised  attempts  on 
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the  part  of  his  family  to  marry  him  to  a 
neighbonring  heiress,  who  was  reported, 
not  ontmly,  to  be  deeply  in  love  with  him. 

Bat  though  he  carod  little  for  women, 
and  hated  the  thought  of  getting  married, 
Maurice  had  an  ideal  which  Miss  Dadley 
the  heiress — plump,  massive,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  stolid — failed  to  realise.  She  was 
always  being  asked  to  his  father's  house ; 
and,  in  her  absence,  her  acres,  her  attrac- 
tions, and  her  accomplishments,  were  made 
the  staple  theme  of  conyersation  in  the 
family  circle. 

So  Maurice,  one  of  whose  strongest  cha- 
racteristics was  a  determination  never  to 
allow  himself  to  be  bored,  did  not  oQen- 
aively  protest,  but,  after  about  three  weeks' 
persecutioni  quietly  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  go  to  Paris  for  a  month. 

This  announcement  created  an  explosion 
in  the  family  circle. 

Paris  in  September !  So  impossibly  hot ! 
And  no  one  could  go  with  him.  Mary  was 
going  to  an  aunt  in  Scarborough,  and 
Ethel  and  her  mother  to  Cowes.  His  father 
did  not  wish  to  leave  home.  Maurice  must 
wait  until  his  mother  and  sisters  could  go 
with  him.  Or,  if  he  wanted  a  change,  why 
not  go  to  Cowes  9  Miss  Dudley  was  to  join 
them  there,  and  it  would  be  so  nice 

"  I  am  going  to  Paris,"  Maurice  repeated 
sweetly. 

And  as  he  had  a  little  money  of  his 
own — just  enough  to  live  uncomfortably 
upon — as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  at  last 
aUowed  to  go,  with  Trevor,  his  father's 
man,  to  look  after  him. 

Maurice  had  been  all  over  England  and 
Scotland  with  "  his  people,"  but  never  any- 
where without  them;  and  he  found  it 
peculiarly  delightful  now  to  arrange  his 
own  hours  for  going  out  and  coming  in, 
and  to  have  no  one  but  himself  to  please. 
So  he  had  time  this  afternoon,  in  his  one 
day's  stay  at  Boulogne,  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  to  lie  in  the  sunshme  and  read  a 
letter  not  at  all  intended  for  him. 

He  got  quite  excited  over  it 

It  was  really  possible  then  for  men  to 
make  such  utter  fools  of  themselves,  to 
waste  their  lives,  and  even  to  die,  for  love 
of  a  cruel,  worthless  woman !  He  had  read 
of  such  cases,  but  had  never  absolutely  met 
one  before.  No  man  was  ever  likely  to  die 
for  love  of  Miss  Dudley,  he  surmised,  as  a 
vision  of  the  healthy,  good-looking,  some- 
what noisy,  heiress  rose  in  his  mini,  and 
he  felt  a  strong  wish  to  behold  the  lady 
to  whom  auch  a  letter  could  with  truth  be 


"I  shouldn't  like  to  know  her,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  her,"  he  said,  as  he 
rose  at  last  from  the  grass,  and  carefully 
folded  the  letter  before  placing  it  in  his 
pocket-book,  on  his  way  from  the  Valine 
du  Nacre  to  his  hotel. 

He  was  so  quiet  and  reserved  and  so 
good-looking  that  his  movements  were 
abeady  watched  with  much  interest  by  all 
the  women  in  the  house,  from  the  elderly 
head-chambermaid,  who  decided  that  he 
must  be  '*so  like  his  mother,"  to  the 
Alderman's  widow  of  large  wealth  and  loud 
manners,  who  beamed  across  the  table  at 
him  under  an  eccentric  cap,  and  thought 
she  would  like  to  kiss  him.  But  Maurice's 
thoughts  were^elsewhere. 

During  dinner  he  was  partly  absorbed 
in  planning  out  each  hour  of  his  stay  in 
Paris,  and  partly  in  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  his  next  neighbour,  an  English 
doctor,  resident  in  Paris,  and  spending  a 
short  holiday  at  Boulogne. 

The  subject  of  discussion  at  table  d'hdte 
was  the  latest  London  scandal,  an  elope- 
ment in  what  is  termed  in  French  papers 
the  "  'ig  lif" 

"  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of 
it,"  Dr.  Orandey  was  saying,  ''  for  I  knew 
Lord  Seaton  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  am 
only  surprised  he  has  kept  quiet  so  long 
afUor  such  dangerous  trainmg." 

*'  Dangerous  training,  doctor)"  exclaimed 
the  Alderman's  widow.  '*!  have  always 
understood  that  he  was  so  strictly  brought 
up." 

"  Just  so.  Too  strictly,  Lady  Jonkyns. 
A  young  impressionable  lad  allowed  to  see 
none  but  the  stupidest  country  society,  and 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  ugly  old  women, 
aunts,  cousins,  and  grandmothers,  wherever 
he  went  What  follows  t  As  soon  as  he  is 
thrown  into  London  society,  and  meets  a 
woman  who  is  neither  a  fright  nor  a 
frump,  he  at  once  thinks  she  is  an  angel 
by  force  of  contrast" 

'<  Then  what  do  you  advocate  for  a  young 
man's  training.  Doctor  Grantley  t " 

"That  he  should  know  something  of 
men  and  women.  Lady  Jenkyns,  before  he 
has  to  meet  them.  He  will  be  then  less 
likely  to  be  led  away  by  appearances." 

li^urice,  as  usual,  said  nothing  during 
this  discussion.  But  later  on,  in  tho 
smoking-room,  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  doctor,  who  was  a  tall, 
distinguished-looking  man,  with  a  clean- 
shaved  clever  face,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  had  really  seriously  meant  what  he  said 
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"Or  was  it  only  for  the  sake  of  a 
brilliant  paradox)"  asked  the  younger 
man,  examining  the  cigarette  which  he  was 
smoking  slowly  to  prolong  the  duration  of 
his  favomite  enjoyment. 

*<  I  was  speaMng  most  seriously.  Why 
do  you  ask  1 " 

"Oh,  nothing/'  said  Maurice,  with  his 
low,  musical  laugh.  "  Only,  the  fact  is,  I 
have  been  brought  up  in  mu(^  the  same 
way  as  Lord  Seaton  myself,  and  had  no 
idea  I  was  in  any  particcdar  danger. '^ 

Dr.  Grantley  looked  at  him,  keenly  but 
kindly. 

"  Of  course  the  temperament  decides  the 
risk,"  he  said.  "  I  should  think  Narcissus's 
fate  a  more  likely  one  for  you." 

But,  when  Maurice  left  tiie  room,  the 
doctor  looked  after  him  with  interest 

"  That  is  a  pretty,  nice-natured  boy,"  he 
reflected.  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him 
fall  into  bad  hands.  But  so  many  young 
lads^  begin  like  that."  He  was  at  the 
station  the  next  day  at  twelve  before  the 
Paris  train  started,  and  brought  his  card  to 
the  window  of  Maurice's  carriage. 

"I  shall  be  in  Paris  in  tmree  weeks' 
time,"  he  said,  "  and  I  should  very  much 
like  you  to  call  upon  me.  I  have  lived 
there  the  best  part  of  my  life,  and  since 
you  have  never  been  in  the  city  before, 
and  I  know  most  of  the  nicest  people  in 
it,  I  might  be  of  use  to  yoa" 

Maurice  took  the  card,  and  thanked 
him  But  he  was  an  extremely  meUiodi<»^ 
youth,  and  at  present  absorbed  in  the  loss 
of  a  pet  hat-box  which  Trevor  had  mislaid. 

"Most  thoughtless  of  him,"  he  was 
murmuring,  as  he  fidgetted  about  at  the 
window  and  gazed  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form, when  his  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
passengers,  a  lady  of  medium  height,  per- 
fectly dressed  in  chestnut  velvet  and  dark 
fur. 

"What  a  beautiful  woman  1"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Beautiful  woman ! "  echoed  the  doctor. 
"  Beautifol  coat !  Her  veil  is  so  thick  you 
can't  see  her  face.  She  may  be  fifty  or 
she  may  be " 

"Madune  la  Comtesse  would  like  to 
speak  to  you,  monsieur,"  said  the  French 
waiting-maid  who  accompanied  the  lady  in 
question,  leaving  her  mistress  to  deliver 
her  message. 

"  By  Jove ! "  exclaimed  Dr.  Grantley,  a 
look  of  utter  surprise  and  bewilderment 
passing  over  his  face.  "Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Wilde  I"  and  hurriedly  leaving  his  com-| 


panion  he  was  soon  deep  in  conversation 
with  the  lady  in  the  chestnut  velvet  cIcnJl 

liburice  forgot  his  pet  hat-box,  or  rather 
he  remembered  it  only  as  an  excuse  for 
thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  carriage- 
window  to  listen  to  this  lady's  voice. 

He  could  not  hear  what  she  said— he 
could  not  see  her  &ce ;  but  he  felt  as  sure 
that  she  was  beautiful  as  that  she  possessed 
the  most  melodious  voice  he  had  ever 
heard. 

Presently  she  passed  his  carriage,  still 
talking  to  tiie  doctor  in  French. 

"  You  were  never  hard  and  cruel  in  your 
judgment  of  me,"  she  was  saying ;  and  a 
faint,  delicate  perfume  of  roses  was  wafted 
into  Maurice's  carriage  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  her  words. 

Stretching  his  head  again  out  of  the 
window  he  was  in  time  to  see  the  door  of 
an  adjoining  carriage  close  upon  her.  A 
moment  latmr  the  whittle  sounded,  and  the 
last  thing  Maurice  saw  was  Doctor  Grantley 
standing  on  the  platform,  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  looking  pale  and  disturbed. 

Maurice  felt  annoyed. 

The  lady  in  the  chestnut  velvet  inter- 
ested him.  Her  coat  fitted  so  perfecdv, 
and  the  glimpse  of  her  hur  under  her  little 
close  bonnet  suggested  sudi  a  wealth  of 
red-brown  colour.  Her  voice,  too,  was  so 
melodious.  His  was  the  only  pleasant  vdee 
in  his  own  family.  His  mother  and  sisters 
were  all  tall,  limp  women,  with  aquiline 
features,  who  spoke  in  a  high-pitched  key, 
and  Maurice  shuddered  to  think  of  Mias 
Dudley's  strident  tones.  Now  this  woman's 
voice  was  perfect,  and  he  decided  that  at 
the  next  station  he  would  get  out  to  inter- 
view Trevor  on  the  subject  of  the  hat-box, 
and  have  another  look  at  the  French 
Countess. 

Like  Boswell  and  every  true  Briton, 
Maurice  "  loved  a  lord,"  and  the  fact  of 
the  sweet-voiced  lady  being  titled  gave  her 
additional  attraction  in  lua  eyes.  So  at 
the  next  station  he  got  out  and  recon- 
noitred, by  which  means  he  learned  two 
facts — ^that  her  manner  of  speaking  to  a 
ndlway  porter  was  quite  irresistible,  and 
that  she  was  married. 

She  had  let  down  the  window  of  her 
compartment,  and  was  saying,  or  n^ber 
cooing,  "Merci,"  to  a  porter  for  some  in- 
formation ;  and  the  slim  white  hand  with 
which  she  raised  the  window  bore  upon 
the  third  finger  an  unmistakeable  wedduig- 
ring. 

Maurice  returned  to  his  carriage  some- 
what depressed. 
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Of  coarse  it  was  not  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  him. 

■'Bat  what  a  voice T'  he  exclaimed  to 
himsell  "  She  is  probably  married  to 
some  brate.  Charming  women  always  do 
marry  brates.  The  very  name  'French 
Count '  suggests  an  adventurer  with  dyed 
moustaches.  She  would  be  worth  marry- 
ing, if  only  to  shut  one's  eyes  and  hear  her 
talk.  It  wouldn't  matter  what  nonsense  she 
uttered,  so  long  as  that  perfect  voice  was 
kept  going." 

He  was  sufficiently  in  love  with  this 
voice  to  get  out  again  at  another  station 
on  the  chance  of  hearing  it.  But  the 
Countess  had  drawn  down  the  blind  of  her 
carriage,  and  he  saw  and  heard  no  more  of 
her. 

At  Paris  the  absorbing  interest  of  his 
laggage  occupied  his  mind,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  subject&  By  die  time  he  re- 
membered the  fair  unknown  she  had  dis- 
i^peared.  In  his  cab  he  reflected  that 
when  Dr.  Orantley  returned,  in  three 
weeks'  time,  he  woidd  call  on  him  and  try 
to  find  out  something  about  her.  Then  he 
dismissed  the  subject,  and  it  might  have 
never  entered  his  mind  again  had  not  fate 
willed  it  otherwisa 

He  and  Trevor  were  soon  at  the  Boule- 
vard Haussmann,  and  in  the  lift  ascending  to 
the  third  floor,  left  vacant  by  an  old  school- 
friend  of  Maurice'si  who  was  travelling  in 
Germany. 

It  was  a  pretty  suite  of  about  six  well- 
famished  rooms,  with  a  broad  balcony 
overlooking  the  back  of  the  Grand  Opera 
Housa  Benoit,  the  "  femme  de  chaise," 
had  prepared  a  tempting  little  dinner  for 
him,  and,  after  enjoying  it,  Maurice  strolled 
oat  to  smoke  his  cigarette  on  the  balcony. 
^  It  was  about  seven  o'clock,  but  still 
light  The  mere  fact  of  being  in  Paris 
delighted  the  young  Englishman.  He 
watched  the  traffic  in  the  busy  street 
below,  humming  a  barcarole  in  perfect 
contentment. 

Saddenly  he  bent  his  head  over  the 
railings,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  distinguish 
the  people  on  the  balcony  below. 

For  a  most  delicious  scent  of  otto  of 
roses  was  being  wafted  upwards  to  where 
he  stood,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  calling 
"H6tene"  brought  back  vividly  to  his 
mind  his  fellow-passenger  of  the  flitemoon. 

With  joy  he  remembered  that  B^noit 
^^^8  a  gosdpping  old  dame.  So  £ftr  he  had 
quelled  her  loquaciousness;  now  he  deter- 
n»ined  to  encourage  it 

"I  must  speak  to  B^noit  about  getting 


my  collars  properly  done,"  he  said  tc 
Trevor,  when  he  hrought  in  the  cofiee. 
"  You  had  better  send  her  in  to  me,  as  she 
certainly  won't  understand  your  French." 
Trevor  was  a  funereal  person,  with  long 
whiskers  and  jaundiced  views  of  life.  He 
hated  leaving  home,  and  the  aspersion  on 
his  French  hurt  him.  With  a  look  of 
pallid  reproach  he  went  in  search  of  B6noit 
She  was  a  strikingly  ugly  Frenchwoman  ol 
about  fifty,  with  the  awron-coloured  skin, 
beady  black  eyes,  and  pronounced  mous- 
tache peculiar  to  women  of  her  age  and 
nation. 

Maurice  interviewed  her  on  several  sub- 
jects as  he  sipped  his  coffee  and  smoked 
ids  cigarette.  At  last  he  steered  her  dis- 
course into  the  subject  of  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  house. 

On  the  ground-floor,  so  B6noit  informed 
him,  lived  a  lady  who  had  made  a  fortune 
by  a  hair  restorer ;  tiie  entresol  was  at 
present  empty ;  on  the  first  floor  a  fashion- 
able club  met ;  above  monsieur  lived  an 
artist ;  and  higher  still,  in  the  attics,  some 
dress-makers. 

<' And  the  floor  below  I" 
"  Ah,  au  second  1 "    B^noit  came  nearer 
to  the  table  and  lowered  her  voica     "  It 
is  an  English  lady,  Madame  Douglas;  at 
least,  she  styles  herself  so.    But  her  maid 
knows,  and  I  know,  she  is  really  a  Countess. 
If  monsieur  could  see  her  appartement!  Bat 
it  is  a  palace  I    One  can  walk  upon  the 
flowers  that  arrive  every  day  from  the 
Madeleine  Market  And  then  her  toilettes ! 
They  say,  too,  that  her  chef  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Pari&" 
"  Who  is  this  lady  1 "  asked  Maurica 
*<  Monsieur  may  well  ask.  All  the  world 
asks  the  same.     Who  is  she  ?    Why  does 
she  not  use  her  titie  I    Why  does  no  one 
visit  her  I  Where  did  she  get  her  febulous 
wealth)     Who  is  her  husband t     Is  he 
alive )  and  if  so,  where  is  he  ?    And  why 
does  he  allow  a  lady  so  young,  so  beautiful, 
to  be  always  unprotected,  alone  f    For  she 
is  beautifdl  as  an  angel     And  H6l6ne 
says  it  is  a  saint,  never  out  of  temper; 
so    charitable,    she    maintains    half  the 
poor   of  Paris.      She   drives   every   day 
m  the  Bois ;  and  nearly  every  Sunday,  for 
six  months,  she  goes  to  see  an  Irish  lady 
in  the  Champs  Mys^es.    But,  if  monsieur 
would  like  to  see  now,  with  his  own  eyes, 
what  she  is  like,"  said  the  shrewd  French- 
woman, remarking    the  evident  interest 
monsieur   took    in    her    discourse,    "he 
should  descend  the  stairs  at  eight  o'clock 
and  he  would  probably  meet  her,  as  her 
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brougham  was  ordered  at  that  hour,  and 
she  never  keeps  it  waiting." 

Monsienr  here  foond  the  conyersation 
growing  too  personal,  so  dismissed  B^noit 
Bat  by  ten  minutes  to  eight  he  found  the 
time  hang  somewhat  hea^y  on  his  hands, 
and  at  tl^ee  minutes  to  the  hour  he  began 
riowly  to  descend  the  stairs ''  for  a  walk  on 
the  boulevards." 

He  had  proceeded  half  way  down  the 
first  flight  when  the  door  of  the  flat  below 
opened,  and  two  ladies  came  out.  The 
first  was  the  conventional  companion  of  a 
beautiful  woman — a  washed-out,  ladylike- 
looking  person,  no  longer  young;  the 
second  was  the  lady  he  had  seen  in  the 
train.  She  was  wearing  a  long  trained 
gown  of  apricot-coloured  silk;  over  it  an 
opera  cloak  of  seal-brown  plush,  lined  with 
fur. 

She  was  slight  and  exquisitely  graceful 
•  Her  face  was  of  a  pale  creamy  fairness,  the 
expression  of  her  large  brown  eyes  intensely 
sad.  She  walked  slowly,  with  a  languid, 
'  studied  grace  of  motion.  Eveir  detail  of 
her  costume  was  perfect,  from  the  apricot- 
coloured  satin  shoes  to  the  diamond  star 
flashing  in  the  smooth  coils  of  her  red- 
brown  hair;  the  perfume  of  roses  that 
hung  about  her  seemed  a  natural  part  of 
her  beauty. 

She  was  so  unlike  anyone  he  had  ever 
seen  before  in  her  fairness,  her  sadness, 
and  her  exquisite  lovelineiis,  that  she  took 
Maurice's  breath  away.  He  felt  as  if  a 
dream  of  years  had  come  to  life,  and  the 
ideal  of  all  that  is  lovely  which  he  shared 
in  common  with  most  young  men  had  taken 
shape  at  last 

As  he  followed  her  slowly  at  some  dis- 
tance down  the  broad  marble  stairs,  the 
door  of  the  first  floor,  which  was  ajar, 
opened  suddenly,  and  two  young  French- 
men, dressed  in  the  exaggerated  fashion  of 
their  class,  hurried  out  so  quickly  as  to 
push  against  the  younger  of  the  two 
ladies. 

Maurice  felt  certain,  as  he  listened  to 
the  profuse  apologies,  and  watched  the 
bold  stare  of  the  handsomer  and  more 
dissipated-looking  of  the  two  men,  that  it 
was  not  an  accident  at  all,  but  that  they 
had  been  waiting  for  the  Countess  to  pass. 
He  looked  at  her  face,  and  saw  her  turn  a 
shade  paler  as  she  heard,  without  raising 


her  eyes,  the  unduly  prolonged  apologies 
of  the  young  Frenchmen.  Then  she 
swept  past  and  proceeded  down  the 
stairs. 

On  the  ground-floor  the  man  who  hid 
spoken  to  her  hurried  forward  to  hold  hick 
^e  heavy  swing-door,  and  with  the 
slightest  inclination  of  the  proud  little 
head  she  passed  through  to  her  carriage 
outside. 

The  moment  she  was  out  of  sight,  Maa- 
rice  heard  the  younger  man  burst  into  a 
hatd  unpleasant  laugh.  Linking  his  arm 
in  that  of  his  companion,  the  two  saun- 
tered down  the  street  together,  leaving 
liburice  hot  with  disgust  at  their  conduct, 
and  with  sympathy  for  the  woman  whose 
beauty  and  unprotected  position  made  het 
thus  an  object  of  insult  and  annoyance. 
He  was  filled  by  a  chivalrous  longing  to  he 
of  use  to  her,  and  by  an  unquestioning 
confidence  that  so  delicately  beautifiil  a 
frame  contained  a  mind  as  f car.  But  then 
Maurice  Wilde  was  only  three-and-twenly, 
and  knew  little  of  the  world  or  of  the 
women  in  it 

Very  different  feelings  animated  the  two 
young  Frenchmen. 

<'H^  bien,  mon  cher,"  exclaimed  the 
Countess's  principal  tormentor,  when  be 
was  out  of  Maurice's  hearing,  *'  did  I  not 
say  sol  It  is  indeed  the  Countess  of 
Montecalvo  masquerading  as  Madame 
Douglas.  Was  it  not  amusing  to  see  her 
dignity,  her  coldness?  And  this  to  me, 
who  faiow  her  history  1 " 

"  But  are  you  sure  she  recognises  yoal" 
asked  the  other. 

**  Perfectly.  At  the  first  sound  of  my 
voice  she  turned  pala  I  will  bet  you  my 
new  English  horse.  Paragon,  against  a 
napoleon,  that  in  a  fortnight  she  receives 
me  as  her  friend,  and  that  I  am  seen 
driving  with  her  in  the  Bois." 

"Done,"  said  his  friend.  <<But  if  it  is 
really  the  Countess  of  Montecalvo  she  is 
far  too  expensive  an  acquaintance  for  mo 
at  least.  And  you,  my  dear  Marquis,  who 
have  been  already  twice  ruined,  is  it  for 
you  to  risk  a  third  venture  for  a  lady 
quite  so  dangerous  f " 

"  I  know  my  own  affairs  best,"  answered 
the  Marquis.  "  She  is  the  prettiest  woman 
in  Paris,  and  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  the 
most  enviable  man." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Mother  is  actaally  developing  ft  will 
of  her  own,"  said  Joyce  to  Frank,  as  they 
sat  in  the  back  drawing-room,  confidentially 
talking  over  the  small  details  of  the  wed- 
ding. "  When  I  said  to  her  the  other  day 
how  mnch  I  should  like  to  be  married 
from  onr  dear  old  home  in  Oloncestershire, 
she  said,  right  ont,  that  nothing  wonld  in- 
dace  her  to  go  back  to  that  'hole  of  a 
place ; '  she  loved  dear  London,  and  would 
like  to  live  and  die  in  it." 

Frank's  lips  formed  to  the  name  that  was 
in  Joyce's  thoughts  at  the  moment 

"The  Backinghams,"  he  said;  << it's  all 
their  doing.  I  fear  mischief  will  come  of 
this  intimacy  before  we  succeed  in  getting 
rid  of  them." 

**  I've  done  my  best,"  said  Joyce,  looking 
towards  the  larger  room,  where  Sylvia  sat 
embroidering  by  the  fire,  while  her  brother 
played  an  energetic  game  of  b^zique  with 
Mrs.  Shenstone.  "  Is  it  bravado,  or  thick- 
skinnedness  on  their  part ;  or  did  I  dream 
that  I  had  spoken  out  plainly  and  shown  un- 
mistakeably  how  unwelcome  they  are  in 
the  house  1 " 

"  Change  your  seat,  dear,  for  this  sofa.  I 
can't  sit  facing  that  man  without  wishing 
to— well,  never  mind,  perhaps  I  may  have 
the  chance  some  day.  What  does  Mab 
aaytoitaUl" 

But  Mab,  after  that  one  mombg  of  vehe- 
ment championship,  had  never  once  opened 
her  lips  on  the  matter.  A  new  phase  of 
thought  was  evidently  beginning  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  now.  Her  **  practical  bene- 
ficence" had  come  to  a  halt,  her  house- 
keeping duties  were  laid  on  one  side.    If 


Joyce  had  not  contrived  io  step  into  her  sis 
ter's  shoes  just  then,  domestic  arrangements 
would  have  run  down  generally,  for  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night  found  the  girl  shut 
up  in  her  own  room  poring  over  books. 

Joyce  considered  this  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation, and  wrote  gleefully  to  Uncle 
Archie  that  Mab  was  at  last  growing  into  | 
what  nature  had  evidently  meant  her  to  be  j 
---a  student  She  had  taken  up  with  j 
literature,  and  she  felt  sure  would  sooner  ) 
or  later  blossom  into  an  author. 

Had  Joyce  known  what  sort  of  literature  ^ 
was  occupying  Mab  and  who  was  supplying 
it,  she  might  have  told  a  different  tala  But 
one  way  or  another  Joyce  had  her  hands 
very  full  at  that  time.  What  with  interview- 
ing dressmakers,  milliners,  sempstresses; 
regulating  the  household ;  and,  as  far  as  lay 
in  her  power,  keeping  her  mother  within  {• 
the  borders  of  sanity ;  Joyce  had  no  spare 
moments  for  peepbg  over  Mab's  shoulder 
at  her  books. 

Then,  too,  there  were  Frank'd  leading 
articles  for  "The  St  George's  Gazette," 
which  he  always  insisted  she  should  glance 
over  and  criticise  freely  before  he  sent  in. 

"The  St.  George*s"  just  then  was  making 
for  itself  a  fine  reputation  for  old-fashioned, 
red-hot  Toryism,  by  the  high-handed  ve- 
hemence with  which  it  discussed  various 
leading  topics  of  the  day  in  certain  of  its 
articles. 

These  articles  were  signed  "Stentor."^ 
People  were  begmning  to  ask  who   this 
man  was,    what   right   he   had   to    lay( 
down  the   law   in  that  vigorously  auda- 
cious   fashion,  as    though  from   another  { 
altitude  he  looked  down  upon  the  miser- 
able grovelling  crowd,  and  saw  panaceas 
for  mundane  ills  that  were  hidden  from 
their  limited  vision. 

The  question  of  women's  suffrage  was 
discussed,  "  Stentor "  laughed  it  to  scorn. 
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"  Give  women  votes — ^no,"  he  wrote ;  "  I 
woald  take  them  ftway  from  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  every  thousand  of  the 
men,  and  the  country  would  be  all  the 
better  for  the  freedom  from  the  clamour  of 
ignorant  tongues,  fmr  the  silence  in  which 
men  could  take  in  the  situation,  reason, 
and  act  upon  it  I  would  vote  in  the 
voters,  and  so  simplify  the  whole  machinery 
of  electioneering.  Let  every  town  in  the 
country  return  one  voter  for  every  thou- 
sand of  its  inhabitants,  then  we  might 
expect  intellectuality  and  common  sense  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  return  of 
members.  To  suppose  that  one  person  in 
a  thousand  is  competent  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  a  member  is  a  generous 
computation." 

This  was  bad  enough.  The  Liberal 
papers  poured  vials  of  wrath  upon  the 
unlucky  "Stentor's"  head.  But  when  Irish 
politics  in  their  turn  came  on  for  discussion 
in  *'  The  St.  George's  "  columns,  the  viids 
were  turned  into  buckets,  and  threats  of 
dynamite  and  other  disagreeable  things 
began  to  find  their  way  into  the  ofHce  of 
"  The  St  George's  Gazette." 

A  word  of  warning  came  from  Scot- 
land Yard,  advising  tluEtt  the  incognito  of 
*'  Stentor  "  should  be  strictly  preserved. 

Frank  laughed  the  warning  to  scorn. 

Joyce  grew  timorous,  and  counselled 
prudence.  Her  thoughts  flew  to  her 
mother. 

"  I  wish  yon  hadn't  scribbled  your  name 
to  that  one  article  you  sent  mother  about 
'patriotism  as  an  investment,'"  she  said, 
referring  to  a  short,  spirited  sketch  of 
Frank's,  detailing  how  the  Irish  movement 
in  New  York  had  been  turned  into  capital 
by  American  agitators.  She  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  very  first  time  she  could 
get  Mrs.  Shenstone  alone  she  would  impress 
upon  her  the  importance  of  not  betraying 
Frank's  identity  with  the  writer  of  these 
fiery  effusions. 

It  was  not,  however,  easy  to  get  a  quiet 
five  minutes  with  Mrs.  Shenstone  in  those 
days.  One  or  other  of  the  Buckinghams 
seemed  always  in  attendance  upon  her — 
within  doors  the  sister,  out  of  doors  the 
brother. 

Sylvia  and  Mrs.  Shenstone  had  by  this 
time  grown  to  be  all  but  inseparable,  and 
had  appeared  to  form  one  of  those  rapturous 
friendships  rarely  met  with  outside  the 
walls  of  young  ladies'  boarding-schools. 

Mrs.  Shenstone,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  had  recommenced  her  weekly  re- 
ceptions.   It  was  to  Sylvia,  not  Joyce,  she 


carried  Jier  appeals  for  advice  as  to  the 
decoration  and  arrangement  of  her  rooms, 
the  entertainment  of  her  guests  during  the 
momentous  evening. 

Joyce  felt  sure  that  Sylvia's  eye  had  run 
over  the  invitation  list,  and  that  not  a  few 
cards  were  sent  to  personal  friends  of  her 
own,  for  the  rooms  soon  began  to  fill  to 
overflowing,  and  the  Irish-Z^erican  ele- 
ment was  unduly  conspicuoua  Joyce  had 
never  before  in  her  life  known  that  she  had 
a  temper.  Now  she  was  bebg  perpetually 
reminded  of  its  existence  by  sharp  twinges 
somethine  like  those  of  chronic  toothache 
or  headache. 

There  was  some  excuse  for  her.  Sylvia, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  seemed  intent 
on  feeding  and  developing  every  one  of 
those  foibles  and  follies  of  Mrs.  Shenstone 
which  Joyce  had  all  her  life  long  tried 
alternately  to  laugh  or  to  trample  out  of 
existence.  They  certainly  were  becoming 
punf ully  apparent  Never  before  had  her 
ridiculous  love  for  notoriety  at  any  price, 
her  absurd  attempts  at  juvenility  and  in- 
genuousness of  manner,  been  so  pronounoed 
and  conspicuoua  Joyoefeltsurethat  though 
Sylvia  with  sompnlous  exactitude  set  her- 
self to  applaud  and  gratify  every  one  of 
Mrs.  Shenstone's  foolish  whims  as  tiiey 
showed  themselves,  in  her  heart  she  was 
laughing  at  her,  and  saying  to  herself: 
**  See  how  easy  it  is  to  twist  a  weak-minded 
woman  round  one's  little  finger,  if  one  only 
knows  how  to  set  about  it" 

Joyce  began  to  lose  a  little  of  that  con- 
fidence in  herself  and  her  own  resourees, 
which  Uncle  Archie  had  so  severely  repri- 
manded. The  dogged  obstinacy  that  a 
shallow-brained  person  can  develop  under 
certain  conditions  came  to  her  as  a  positive 
revelation.  Not  so  very  long  ago  she 
would  have  lauded  to  scorn  uie  idea  of 
her  mother  havmg  a  single  name  on  her 
visiting  list,  through  which  she — Joyce — 
had  decided  to  put  her  pen.  But  here 
was  she  compelled  to  stand  a  silent  and 
helpless  witness  of  an  intimacy  not  only 
distasteful,  but  absolutely  repugnant,  to 
her. 

She  made  up  her  mind  tiiat  bef  cure  her 
wedding-day  came  round  and  she  said  her 
good-bye  to  her  home,  she  would  take 
Uncle  Archie  fully  into  her  confidence. 
The  little  interest  that  Mab  appeared  to 
take  in  what  went  on  about  her  juat  then 
made  it  douUy  necessary  some  one  should 
come  forward  and  look  after  her  happiness 
in  life. 

Uncle  Archie  had  written  a  short  letter 
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to  Joyce,  gmmbling  over  the  ills  of  life 
generally,  bat  stating  his  intention  of  com- 
ing up  to  London  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber, so  as  to  have  a  word  to  say  respecting 
the  wedding  arrangements. 

"Why  Vm  to  be  dragged  np  to  town  at 
this  nncomfortable  time  of  year  is  more 
than  I  can  understand,"  he  wroto  bluntly 
enough.  "  Your  father's  wish  would  have 
been  that  you  should  have  married  from 
your  old  home  in  Gloucestorshire,  and  I 
certainly  think  his  wishes  on  the  mattor 
should  be  rejected.  Don't  ask  me  to 
stay  in  yoor  house,  I  would  as  lief  have 
lod^gs  in  the  County  Asylum  at  once. 
Besides,  Aunt  Bell  wants  to  be  as  near  as 
can  be  to  the  big  West-end  shops  so  that 
she  can  get  rid  of  her  money  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  if  I  don't  humour  her  I 
shall  have  a  life  of  it,  so  I'm  bound  to 
go  to  our  old  quarters  in  Glarges  Street" 

"  Poor  Aunt  Bell,  it's  she  who  has  the 
'life  of  it,'  I'm  thinking,"  said  Joyce  as, 
with  her  letter  in  her  hand,  she  made  her 
way  to  her  mother's  sitting-room,  intend- 
ing to  found  another  appeid  for  a  return 
to  Gloucestershire  upon  Uncle  Archie's 
blunt  stetement  of  her  father's  wishes. 

For  a  wonder  she  found  her  mother 
alone.  Mrs.  Shenstone  gave  a  great  start 
at  Joyce's  approach,  and  looked  nervously 
towards  the  door.  No  doubt  she  thought 
that  a  lecture  was  impending,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  much  better  to  go  shares  in 
it  with  Sylvia. 

Joyce  noticed  her  nervous  appehension, 
and  felt  indignant,  sorry,  and  pitiful  all  in 
a  breath  to  think  that  anyone  should  dare 
in  this  way  to  come  between  her  mother 
and  herself.  Those  odious  Buckinghams, 
to  set  such  a  condition  of  things  going  I 
That  poor  mother  to  allow  it !  Her 
thoughte  flew  to  Frank's  rashly  signed 
leading  article,  and  she  saw  what  seemed 
to  her  a  better  way  of  utilising  a  five 
minutes'  talk  with  her  mother,  wan  by 
reading  aloud  Uncle  Archie's  letter. 

"Mother,"  she  asked,  "have  you  any 
spare  numbers  of  the  'St  George's  Ga- 
zette ' )  I'm  collecting  the  year's  issue  for 
reference.  I'm  looking  for  one  dated 
September  15  th,  do  you  happen  to  have 

itr' 

Mrs.  Shenstone  breathed  again.  It  was 
not  to  be  a  lecture,  then,  after  alL 

"  There  are  ever  so  many,  Joyce,  at  the 
bottom  of  that  cupboard,"  she  answered 
pleasantly.  **Look  them  out  for  your- 
sell" 

Joyce  went  down  on  her  knees  and 


rummaged  among  the  newspapers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cupboard. 

She  counted  them  up  carefully  number 
by  number.  The  one  for  the  date  Sep- 
tember 15th  was  missing. 

"Do  you  remember  one  that  Frank 
signed  in  pencil,  mother,  and  sent  to  you 
while  we  were  away  at  the  seal"  she  asked 
a  little  anxiously. 

'<What  was  it  about,  dear?  Politics, 
you  know,  I  never  read.  I'm  not  sensible 
and  clever  like  you  and  Mab." 

Oddly  enough,  following  some  inverted 
process  of  reasoning,  Mrs.  Shenstone,  ever 
since  her  daughters  had  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  found- 
ing a  daim  to  distinction  among  her  firiends 
upon  the  plea :  *'  They  are  so  sensible  and 
clever,  I  am  such  a  goose,"  as  though  it 
were  a  disgrace  to  own  to  a  fair  amount  of 
brain  power. 

**  Have  you  lent  or  given  away  any  of 
the  papers,  mother  1 "  asked  Joyce. 

'*  Ah,  yes,  dear,  now  you  remind  me,  I 
did  lend  one  number  to  Sylvia,  with  an 
article  by  Frank  in  it  It  was  all  about 
Fenianism  in  America,  I  think.  I  didn't 
read  it  through,  but  I  remember  thinking 
it  would  be  sure  to  interest  Sylvia,  as  it 
was  all  about  her  own  country." 

*'Did  Miss  Buckingham  return  itf" 
Joyce  asked,  feeling  the  farthest  limit  of 
silUness  had  been  reached  now. 

''  No.  She  asked  me  if  she  might  send 
it  to  her  brother.  She  said  she  felt  sure 
he  would  be  deeply  interested  in  what  a 
very  young  Englishman  thought  of  their 
national  character.  Dear  me,  Joyce,  how 
you  stare  at  one  1  I'm  sure  she  meant  it 
as  a  compliment  to  Frank.  She  laid  such 
an  emphasis  on  the  word  *  young.' " 

Forty-five  naturally  welcomes  a  compli- 
ment that  twenty-five  turns  ito  back  upon. 

Joyce  got  up  irom  her  knees  and  hastily 
left  the  room.  The  mischief,  whatever  it 
was,  had  been  done.  There  was  no  use 
making  a  moan  over  it  In  fact,  more 
harm  than  good  might  be  wrought  by 
laying  stress  upon  the  circumstance.  She 
could  only  hope  that  the  Buckinghams 
had  by  tlus  time  forgotten  all  about  the 
unlucky  article,  or  at  any  rate  had  not 
associated  ite  writer  with  the  "Stentor"  of 
aggressive  politics. 

She  would  keep  her  eyes  open,  however, 
she  resolved,  to  all  that  was  going  on 
about  her,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  a 
few  particulars  about  these  all  but 
strangers.  What  was  their  position  in  their 
own  country  1   What  was  their  occupation, 
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if  any,  in  life  t  Above  all,  what  was  their 
object  in  thoB  making  themselves  free  of  a 
house  where  they  had  more  than  once  been 
made  to  understand  they  were  unwelcome  1 

No  one  but  a  mere  baby  in  worldly 
knowledge  could  have  supposed  that  their 
conduct  in  this  respect  was  dictated  by 
personal  liking  for  Mib,  Shenstone.  Joyce 
was  no  baby,  but  a  woman  with  a  clear 
head  and  a  fair  amount  of  common  sense. 
Both  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
supposition.  At  one  time  she  had  been 
inclined  to  think  that  a  comfortable  in- 
come and  an  easily-ruled  wife  had  been 
the  objects  of  Captain  Buckingham's  en- 
deavour, and  that  his  sister,  so  to  speak, 
held  the  ground  for  him  to  make  his 
advance.  As  time  went  on,  however — 
notably,  after  her  frank  statement  of  the 
provisions  of  her  father's  will — she  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  this  idea,  though  she 
oould  find  no  other  to  replace  it. 

Sylvia  Buckingham  had  now  been  for 
about  two  months  an  inmate  of  the  house. 
The  brother  on  an  average  spent  three  or 
four  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  in  Mrs. 
Shenstone's  society.  If  he  did  not  lunch 
with  her,  he  dined,  or  vice  vers^;  if  he 
did  neither,  he  walked  or  drove  with  her, 
or  chatted  away  his  mornings,  or  even  on 
occasions  wrote  his  letters  in  some  quiet 
nook  in  the  house. 

The  smaller  drawing-room  had  been  all 
but  converted  into  Sylvia's  sitting-room. 
Here  she  transacted  her  correspondence, 
received  any  friends  who  might  chance  to 
call  upon  her,  or  read  Mrs.  Shenstone  to 
sleep  after  luncheon  or  dinner. 

In  spite  of  that  lady's  openly  expressed 
liking,  Sylvia  and  her  brother  must  have 
felt  their  intimacy  with  this  family  stood 
on  an  oddly-strained  footing. 

Joyce,  after  her  first  daring  attempt  to 
dislodge  the  pair,  had  subsided  into  a 
freezing  politeness.  Mab's  attitude  towards 
them  was  that  of  a  nervously  repressed 
interest.  It  was  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  Frank's  occupations  at  that  period 
prevented  his  passing  much  of  his  time 
under  Mrs.  Shenstone's  roof.  His  pro- 
fessional work  was  rapidly  growing  upon 
him ;  his  hours  at  his  cham^rs  were  pro- 
portionately lengthening.  In  addition  there 
were  sund^  visits  to  be  paid  to  his  own 
people  in  Gloucestershire  relative  to  cer- 
tain business  transactions  that  required 
settlement.  The  selection  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  London  house  which  he 
and  Joyce  were  to  occupy  after  their 
marriage,  naturally  enough  was  the  occasion 


for  many  pleasant  meetings  and  exenr^ 
sions  together.  Had  things  been  other- 
wise, and  he  had  spent  as  much  of  his 
time  as  formerly  in  Mrs.  Shenstone's 
household,  the  chances  were  that  the 
smouldering  animosity  between  Captain 
Buckingham  and  himself  must  have  been 
fanned  into  a  flame.  As  it  was,  by  tacit 
consent  the  two  men,  when  they  occasion- 
ally met,  ignored  each  other  as  much  as 
possible.  Joyce  could  only  hope  that  this 
condition  of  things  might  continue  until 
Uncle  Archie  came  upon  the  scene,  and, 
speaking  with  authority,  might  induce  her 
mother  to  put  her  household  on  a  more 
comfortable  footing. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  A  MIDSHIPMAN'S  MESS. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.      PART  IIL 

Apter  the  little  thunderstorm  described 
in  my  previous  chapter,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  mess  sensibly  altered  for  the  better. 
Several  changes  were  made;  snpemume- 
raries  were  sent  to  other  ships ;  objection- 
able members  exchanged  or  were  appointed 
elsewhere  ;  and  the  berth  settled  down  to 
its  proper  numbers,  among  whom  there 
now  reigned  a  curious  but  decided  har- 
mony. We  no  longer  fought  for  our  food, 
nor  did  we  starve  on  the  poorest  of  ship's 
provisions.  Every  week  we  had  what  we 
called  a  '<  sensation  dinner,"  which  was 
held  at  a  late  hour  instead  of  noon,  and 
which  was  marked  by  the  presence  of 
such  luxuries  as  dinner  sherry  and  sweets— 
"  duff,"  as  we  used  to  call  it. 

Moreover,  all  at  once,  under  the  inflaence 
as  I  think  of  a  new  arrival,  the  mess  de- 
veloped a  madness  for  music.  In  default 
of  instruments  we  established  ourselves 
into  what  we  called  an  **organophonic 
band,"  and  during  the  periods  of  waiting, 
such  as  the  intervals  between  the  courses, 
the  '*  band  "  would  play  "  selections  "  ftom 
well-known  operas,  each  performer  imitating 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  sound  of  the  par- 
ticular instrument  which  he  chose  to  repre- 
sent In  this  we  were  greatly  aided  by  the 
fact  of  our  having  a  regular  band  on  board, 
and  the  operatic  pieces  which  we  "per- 
formed "  were  nearly  always  reproductions 
of  those  of  our  band ;  but  we  really  had  a 
considerable  quantity  of  untrained  musical 
talent  in  the  mess,  and  our  music,  had 
though  it  was,  served  to  keep  us  in  good 
humour  and  out  of  mischief.  But  on  one 
occasion  our  love  for  "  mucic  "  got  us,  de- 
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aenredly  enoagh,  into  fresh  trouble  with 
the  Commander. 

Some  ftdventoroiu  spirit,  in  prowling 
about  the  ship  late  one  evening,  discovered 
with  a  thrill  of  sinful  joy  that  the  Band- 
master— ^the  real  Bandmaster  I  mean — ^had 
gone  ashore  and  had  left  the  key  of  the 
instrument  cabin  in  the  door.  Instantly 
rising  to  the  splendid  possibilities  of  such 
an  unexpected  occasion,  he  hurried  back  to 
the  mess,  and,  with  his  face  beaming  with 
delight,  announced  the  gorgeous  fact,  and 
added :  *'  let's  have  a  real  concert" 

The  temptation  was  far  too  great  to  be 
resisted.  All  embraced  the  idea  with  no 
thought  of  hesitation.  It  would  be  absurd, 
nay  wrong,  to  let  such  an  opportunity  slip. 
One  by  one,  in  order  to  avoid  the  eye  of 
the  sentry,  tJiey  slipped  quietly  out  of  the 
mess  towards  the  Bandmaster's  cabin ;  one 
by  one  they  returned  stealthily  in  a  few 
minutes,  each  concealing  as  best  he  might, 
the  instrument  he  had  selected :  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  largest  brass  ones  being  the 
objects  of  univenal  envy.  We  nmged 
oorselves  round  the  table,  som^  unable  to 
stow  the  ''shick"  of  their  instruments 
away  beneath  the  table,  sat  upon  it ;  Moore, 
oar  most  talented  musician,  who  really 
pkyed  the  fiddle  and  played  it  well,  was 
mianimously  appointed  conductor. 

He  stood  up.  There  was  a  hush  of  ex- 
pectancy; his  b&ton  waved  in  true  con- 
ductor style.  '*  Now,  genttonen !  when  I 
count  thre&— one,  two^  three  1 "  And  at 
that  word  there  burst  upon  that  ship  a 
blast  of  such  unutterable  hideousness,  as  it 
has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  any  man  to 
hsar.  Thb  was  continued  with  unflagging 
energy  for  several  minutes,  each  performer 
blowing,  sending,  beating,  clashing  his 
loudest  in  delirious  enjoyment  of  tiie  ap- 
palling uproar,  until  sentries,  quarter- 
masters, and  bluejackets  of  every  grade 
came  hammering  at  the  mess  door  to  roar, 
in  the  hope  of  being  heard  above  the  din 
of  the  •<conceH,"  the  fact  that  "the  Com- 
mander wished  to  speak  to  the  young 
genUemen  on  the  quarter-deck." 

All  at  once  one  of  our  number  <'  thought 
be  heard  somebody  speaking  outside,"  and 
the  cessation  of  noise  that  followed  allowed 
the  Commander's  message  to  trickle  into 
oar  unwilling  ears.  WeU,  well,  there  was 
no  hope  for  it;  go  we  must.  We  had  had 
oar  enjoyment;  we  considered  it  well  worth 
snythmg  we  might  be  called  upon  to  suffer 
for  it ;  but  we  paid  dearly  for  our  devotion 
to  the  Muses,  hj  the  stoppage  of  all  our 
leave  for  a  considerable  time  after. 
I 


Now  that  we  had  got  our  mess  into  more 
decent  trim  we  began  to  turn  our  thoughts 
to  hospitable  cares,  and  we  "  entertained  " 
friends  from  the  shore,  who  must,  I  have 
since  thought,  have  been  entertained  in 
more  ways  than  one  by  the  reception 
which  we  gave  them.  Foreigners,  too, 
dined  with  us — French  midshipmen,  who 
sang  us  strange  Republican  songs,  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  sing  in  those 
days  of  the  Empire,  and  who  danced  the 
**  can-can  "  for  us  to  the  strains  of  our  band, 
the  real  band  I  mean,  not  the  or^anophonic 
one;  and  Italian  midshipmen,  with  some  of 
whom  we  struck  up  a  great  friendship,  and 
who  excited  our  admiration  by  the  courtesy 
of  their  manners,  by  their  wonderful 
proficiency  in  our  language,  and  by  other 
literary  and  artistic  attainments  far  in 
advance  of  our  own. 

Our  chums  ashore  were  mostly  English, 
but  occasionally  one  or  other  of  us  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  with  a  black-browed, 
thin-waisted,  heavily  moustached  Peruvian 
or  Chileno,  and  we  aired  our  execrable 
Spanish  at  him  with  immense  self-import- 
ance in  the  presence  of  those  who  were 
more  miserably  ignorant  of  the  lanruage 
than  ourselves.  One  such  individual  was 
picked  up  by  one  of  our  number  who  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  language,  but  who 
was  full  of  pride  in  tiie  possession  of  so  dis- 
tbguished-looking  a  friend.  His  name  inUs 
native  tongue  was  Anibal  Hergninigot^  but 
Forold  was  incapable  of  mastering  the  in- 
tricacies of  Spanish  pronunciation.  He 
called  him  Allyballybillygoat  in  one 
sonorous  and  majestic  woH,  and  it  was 
quite  a  treat  to  see  him  come  into  the  mess 
with  his  foreign  friend,  look  round  with 
honest  pride  in  his  eye,  and  then  say 
heiurtily  and  familiarly,  "come  in,  old 
AUybaJlybillygoat,  and  make  yourself  at 
home!  Beighton,  Flemjrnge,  Hamilton, 
let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend  Seenyor 
Allyballybillygoat,  come  off  to  see  the 
ship,"  etc.  etc.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
he  turned  out  to  be  an  adventurer  of  the 
lowest  order. 

Our  amusements  ashore  were  very 
limited.  Few  of  us  had  any  super- 
fluity of  money,  neither  had  we  suffi 
cient  acquaintance  ashore  to  put  us  in 
the  way  of  seeing  that  which  was  interest- 
ing. Cricket  we  played  when  we  cordd — 
on  ground  as  hard  as  a  brick  and  nearly  as 
devoid  of  herbage — ^but  our  principal  and 
indeed  standard  amusement  was  bathing. 
Wherever  we  went  we  bathed,  sometimes 
from  the  ship's  side,  sometimes  from  a 
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launch  made  fast  aatarn,  bat  more  usually 
from  the  shora  If  we  went  out  for  a  walk, 
that  walk  was  sure  to  include  a  bathe;  aad, 
consideruig  the  very  meagre  accommoda- 
tion for  washing  with  which  we  were  sup- 
plied on  board  ship,  the  bath  was  a 
most  necessary,  enjoyable,  and  desirable 
thing.  When  bathing  from  the  ship's 
side  in  harbour  we  generally  undressed 
below,  and  then  rushed  upon  deck  draped 
in  a  long  bath-towel  or  a  waterproof, 
bolted  down  the  lofty  side  of  the  ship  by 
the  companion-ladder,  and  dived  ofif  the 
highest  step  which  we  dared  to  essay — ^the 
lowest  of  all  was  good  enough  for  me,  I 
remember.  Some  few  went  from  the 
hammock  nettings,  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  water-lme,  but  as  a  rule  we  were 
modest,  and  contented  ourselves  with  flop- 
pine  in  from  the  foot  of  the  companion- 
ladoer. 

At  Callao  we  had  one  particular  walk 
which  ended  invariably  in  a  bathe,  in  fact, 
it  was  taken  with  Uiat  object  It  was  a 
walk  through  thick,  bushy  eountiy,  by  a 
sort  of  by-road,  to  a  point  some  two  miles 
inland,  where,  by  turning  ofif  from  the 
hardly  defined  track,  we  suddenly  came 
upon  the  little  river  Eimac,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  lovely  city  of  Lima,  the  words 
being  really  identical,  and  commemorating, 
in  the  Qoichua  language;  the  exbtence  of  a 
celebratied  oracle  in  Inca  times — Rimac 
meaning  "  he  who  speaks.'^ 

Uere  there  was  a  deep  pool  in  the 
stream,  which  in  most  places  we  could 
wade  across  without  getting  much  over  our 
ankles,  which  pool  we  had  found  and  hailed 
as  a  real  godsend.  We  never  reached  the 
bottom  of  it,  so  deep  was  it,  and  day  after 
day  everyone  who  could  get  leave  strolled 
off  to  this  spot  and  plun^,  and  shouted, 
and  swam  to  his  heart's  content;  and  here  it 
was  that  Flemynge  had  his  great  adventure. 
He  had  gone  off  with  one  of  the  wardroom 
officers  for  a  ''happy  day''  at  the  Rimac, 
taking  some  lunch  with  them,  and  unsus- 
picious of  any  danger.  They  bathed,  they 
lunched,  they  sat  down  upon  the  shady 
side  of  the  bank  beneath  the  bushes  ana 
fimoked  the  calumet  of  peace,  when  they 
were  suddenly  aware  of  the  presence  of 
two  strangers  on  the  scene — two  totally  un- 
desirable strangers — two  strangers  armed 
with  the  largest-sized  revolvers,  whidi, 
without  awaiting  the  ceremony  of  an  intro- 
duction, they  incontinently  poked  into  the 
faces  of  the  two  dreamers,  demanding 
"  dinero,"  with  many  strange  curses,  and 
threatening  them  with  *'muerte"if  they 


did  not  pay  up.  Those  were  the  only  two 
words  which  they  could  distingtish,  bat 
they  y^te  enough. 

Flemynge's  companion  took  in  thentoa- 
tion  m  a  moment;  he  merely  remarked: 
"What  the  divil  will  we  do  now!"  and 
gave  himself  up  to  be  robbed.  Flemynge 
followed  suit;  tiiey  were  unarmed,  aoEd 
resistance  was  hopeless.  But  the  investi- 
gation produced  Uttle  result — a  couple  of 
silver  watches,  perhaps  five  ddlars  a-pieee, 
and  nothing  more.  This  did  not  satisfy 
the  gentlemen  of  the  road,  so  they  made 
Flemjmge  and  his  chum  hand  overcoats, 
waistcoats,  and  hats,  and  it  is  a  mercy  that 
they  did  not  demand  their  trous^  as  welL 
The  two  victims  said  afterwards  that  thej 
had  resolved  to  draw  Ihe  line  there,  and 
had  such  a  requisition  been  made  Haj 
would  have  contested  it ;  but  they  were 
s^mred  that  necessity,  and  slowly  and  sadly 
t^ey  wended  their  way  homeward,  bare- 
headed and  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  to  lay 
their  case  before  the  British  Consul 

On  their  way  they  met  a  poor  native,  a 
labourer  who  had  fallen  a  prey  to  t^e 
same  precious  pair,  who  had  robbed  him 
of  twenty  dollars.  He  was  in^  tears,  and 
they  administered  such  consolation  as  they 
could,  which  was  not  much,  under  tfa« 
circumstances.  They  never  saw  those 
coats,  those  hats,  those  dollars  and  watches 
again.  The  authorities  were  powerless,  the 
country  in  a  terribly  disordered  state,  rob- 
bery was  frequent,  murder  not  uncommon. 
Revolution  was  the  one  engrossing  pursnit 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  adventore 
afforded  us  some  amusement  of  a  mild 
sort,  and  earnest  enquiries  as  to  the  time 
of  day  by  his  watch  were  frequently  put 
to  one  or  other  of  the  sufferers,. while  two 
extra  places  were  occasionally  laid  at  the 
mess-table  on  guest-nights  in  the  ward- 
room,  it  being  an  avticle  of  faith  among 
his  messmates  that  Flemynge's  chum,  des- 
pairing of  his  life,  had,  as  a  last  resource, 
invited  his  two  persecutors  to  come  off  and 
dine  with  him.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
great  stir  in  the  mess  when  Flemynge 
came  off  and  related  his  wrongs ;  and,  fired 
with  a  righteous  indignation  and  a  thirst 
fi»  glory,  Orimshaw  and  I  started  off  the 
next  morning  in  keen  pursuit  of  these 
rascals,  armed  to  the  teeth.  At  least  we 
thought  we  were  armed  to  tiie  teetii,  bnt 
it  turned  out  afterwards  that  Grimshaw's 
revolver  was  so  clogged  with  oil  and  dirt 
that  it  to<dc  about  half-an-hour  to  get  eaeh 
chamber  to  go  off,  and  we  judged  that  the 
robbers,  if  we  caught  them,  would  have 
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got  tired  of  waiting  long  before  that  tind 
would  have  fired  first  However,  we  set  off 
in  high  spirits,  it  never  occnrring  to  us  that 
two  youngsters  hardly  escaped  from  school 
would  be  no  match  for  two  ruffians 
of  full  age,  who  were  probablf  already 
well  skilled  in  their  trade.  We  searched 
each  bush  and  found  nothing;  we  were 
disi^pointed;  we  wanted  to  fight;  but  I 
shall  never  forget  how  my  heart  beat  when 
a  native  stepped  suddenly  into  view  dose 
to  UB  from  behind  a  thick  bush.  We  went 
on;  we  got  to  the  Eimac,  we  bathed — one 
at  a  time,  with  the  other  keeping  watch 
with  revolver  fall  cocked  and  ready.  We 
ate  our  provisions,  we  waited  long,  nobody 
appeared,  and  at  last,  as  evening  was 
coming  on  apace,  we  determined  that  we 
most  go  back. 

The  walk  back  was  not  so  pleasant ;  the 
sun  was  no  longer  bright  overhead,  the 
mists  were  rising ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
mysteriously  quiet  I  don't  think  we 
talked  much,  but  we  walked  along  wUh 
our  weapons  in  our  hands  and  our  eyes 
peering  anxiously  around  us.  The  thick 
bush  would  have  easily  afforded  conceal- 
ment to  a  whole  gang  of  thieves  without 
our  being  likely  to  find  it  out,  and  I  think 
tiiat  that  fact  was  slowly  trickling  into  our 
mind&  Nevertheless,  we  walked  on,  our 
pace  insensibly  quickening,  and  had  got 
about  halfway  home  when  there  was  a 
savage  rustle  behind  a  bush  close  to  us — a 
shout — and  my  heart  turned  to  ice-water, 
and  seemed  to  stop  entirely  as  I  felt  a 
gigantic  grasp  fixed  upon  the  back  of  my 
neck!  My  time  had  come.  I  struggled 
frantically  against  the  stupendous  grip  of 
the  hand  tbit  held  me,  and  managed  to 
catch  one  glimpse  of  my  cruel  assaOant 

It  was  Cubitt,  our  chief  engineer  1  He 
had  come  out  with  his  pet  ''  Penang  law- 
yer'' to  catch  that  gang  and  kill  them  all 
by  himself.  How  reueved  I  was !  and  what 
a  comfort  it  was  to  walk  beside  Oubitt  all 
the  way  home  and  feel  that  if  those  robbers 
cuue  now  Cubitt  could  easily  settle  them 
without  even  our  assistance,  for  he  was  an 
immense  man,  of  extraordinary  strength, 
great  height,  and  enormous  reach^  and  his 
"Penang  lawyer"  would  very  nearly  have 
made  a  topgallant  mast  for  a  line-of-battle 
sbip !  He  was  the  most  good-natured  and 
unsuspicious  man  in  the  world,  and  I  don't 
think  that  even  to  this  day  he  knows  that 
when  he  used  to  walk  the  quarter-deck  at 
sea  for  exerdse  of  an  evening,  all  the  young- 
sten  used  to  turn  out  and  walk  in  a  long 
Btring  behind  him,  imitating  as  best  they 


could  the  forward  poke  of  his  head  (he  was 
very  near-sighted),  the  odd  swing  of  his 
shoulders,  and  the  enormous  parabola  de- 
scribed by  his  legs  as  he  flung  them  from 
him  after  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes. Any  way,  had  he  Imown  it  he 
wouldn't  have  minded;  indeed,  he  would 
have  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  anybody. 

We  had  wonderful  yams  about  him  in 
the  berth — how,  for  instance,  on  one  occa- 
sion, on  the  China  station,  he  had  been 
sitting  quietly  smoking  a  pipe  and  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  grog  at  the  first-floor 
window  of  a  hotu,  and  how  a  Yankee 
merchant  skipper  had  come  in  slightly 
primed  with  whisky  and  very  quarrel^me*; 
how  he  tried  his  best  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Cubitt  by  insolent  remarks  about 
Eneland,  tiien  about  British  naval  officers, 
and  lastly,  about  Cubitt  himself,  who  bore 
it  all  with  admirable  patience  and  good 
temper  until,  having  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe  and  emptied  his  glass 
<rf  grog,  he  suddenly  got  up,  took  his 
traducer  by  the  *' scruff'^  of  his  neck  and 
the  rear  of  his  trousers  and  threw  him  out 
of  the  (^en  window  !  And  when  I  recall 
aU  that  I  know  of  Cubitt  I  can  well  be- 
lieve this  story. 

Besides  our  stock  amusement  of  bath- 
ing we  were  also,  tiiough  in  a  less 
degree,  devoted  to  boatmg.  We  would 
get  permission  from  the  Commander  to 
have  the  first  launch,  and,  stocking  her 
with  provisions,  would  set  saO  and  ran 
away  down  the  coast  after  flamingoes 
which  we  hardly  ever  got,  or  shooting 
pelicans  and  sometimes  sea-lions.  The 
latter  were  very  useful,  as  they  produced 
quantities  of  oU,  idiich  we  used  for  clean- 
ing the  ship's  copper.  These  expeditions 
were  not  unattended  with  danger,  not 
only  from  the  fact  of  so  many  guns  and 
rifles  being  crowded  together  in  the  hands  of 
so  many  inexperienced  youngsters,  but  also 
from  exterior  causes.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  shock  it  gave  me  one  afternoon  to  see 
the  launch,  which  had  left  in  the  fore- 
noon full  of  a  laughing,  joyous  crowd, 
coming  back  long  before  she  was  expected 
with  her  ensign  half-mast  high.  She  had 
lost  a  man.  They  were  sea-Uon  shooting, 
and  were  wishing  to  land  on  a  barren 
rock  which  we  buew  as  Sea-lion  Island. 
The  surf  was  considerable,  or  rather,  per- 
haps the  swell  I  should  say;  the  launch 
could  not  go  in  close  to  the  rock  on 
account  of  her  size,  so  they  tried  to  land 
in  the  dingy,  which  they  took  for  such 
emergenciea    Numbers  got  into  her;  she 
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reached  the  rock  in  safety,  disembarked 
her  people  and  returned  for  more ;  again 
she  reached  the  rock,  touched  it,  and  the 
next  sea  capsized  her.  There  was  a  shout 
of  laughter  from  all  hands.  Every  fellow 
scrambled  out ;  no  one  dreamed  of  danger ; 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  fun, 
there  rang  out  a  wild  shriek  of  agony,  and 
before  they  could  tell  who  it  was  a  man 
was  drowned  in  their  very  midst^  swept 
off  the  rock  on  which  he  had  been  securely 
standing  and  sucked  under  in  a  moment 
by  the  rapid  current,  the  yery  existence  of 
which  was  unsuspected  EUs  body  was 
never  found. 

Boat-sailing,  too,  was  our  Commander's 
great  hobby,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  man 
and  arm  every  boat  in  the  ship,  and  send 
them  away,  while  he  from  the  ship  itself 
put  them  through  all  sorts  of  sailing 
tactics  by  means  of  a  set  of  boat  signals, 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  The  first 
launch  would  lead,  followed  by  the  second 
launch,  the  barge,  the  pinnace,  the  two 
cutters,  etc.,  etc.,  and  very  pretty  they  all 
looked  under  sail  on  a  fine  morning,  their 
twenty-pounders  and  other  arms  glittering 
in  the  sun,  their  sails  white  as  snow,  and 
their  little  signal  flags  fluttering  with  a 
brave  show  of  colour. 

But  the  Commander  was  by  no  means 
pleased  if  his  signals  were  disregarded  or 
misinterpreted,  and  that  was  an  event 
which  not  unfrequently  took  place.  Beigh- 
ton  was  midshipman  of  the  first  launch, 
and  was  very  fond  of  these  manoeuvres ; 
but  they  did  not  always  come  off  as  they 
ought,  and  sometimes  involved  him  in 
trouble  and  often  exposed  him  to  much 
chaff  He  was  a  great,  good-humoured 
youngster  at  this  time,  full  of  happy 
carelessness,  and  utterly  thoughtless  even 
of  the  immediate  future.  He  would  em- 
bark with  perfect  self-confidence  on  any 
undertaking,  however  difiicult  or  impos- 
sible, without  a  qualm  of  misgiving,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  mistrust,  and  only 
recognised  at  last  the  existence  of  the  im- 
possibility, when  brought  right  on  top  of  ifc. 

He  once  boarded  a  French  man-of-war 
with  a  complimentary  message  from  our 
Captain,  which  he  was  to  convey  in  his 
neatest  phrase  to  the  French  skipper.  His 
sole  stock  of  French  consisted  of  the  ele- 
mentary remark:  "Parlez-vous  fran9ais)" 
Yet,  armed  with  this,  he  set  off  undis- 
mayed. He  got  alongside;  was  piped 
witJi  much  ceremony  up  the  companion- 
ladder  ;  was  met  in  the  gangway  by  the 
French  officer  of  the  watch,  cap  in  hand. 


Beighton  looked  at  him,  hesitated  a  second, 
opened  his  mouth,  and  then  out  it  came: 
"  Parlez-vous  fran^ais ) "  He  was  assured 
that  such  was  naturally  the  case  :  the  ti- 
surance  was  couched  in  excellent  Frendi 
— that  floored  him;  he  seemed  to  have 
expected  an  indignant  negative.  He  ccold 
go  no  farther,  so,  seizing  the  astonished 
officer  by  the  arm,  he  said  :  *<  Well,  look 
here,  old  chap,  I'm  afraid  I  can't^  so  we'd 
better  talk  English." 

But  it  was  b<Mtt-8ailing  thatmademe  think 
of  Beighton.  When  he  took  up  a  subject 
he  took  it  up  thoroughly,  and  f  or^  every- 
thing else  for  the  time ;  and  thur  was  tiie 
case  when  he  began  to  study  gunnerj. 
He  was  going  in  for  his  examination  for 
"  acting  "  sublieutenant,  and  he  was  very 
anxious  about  this  subject.  He  pored  over 
it  night  and  day;  he  studied  '^tune-foses" 
and  "  percussion-fuses" ;  he  learned  up  the 
''bursting-charge"  of  every  shell  in  the 
magazine;  he  was  careful  to  "insert  his 
cartridge,  seam  sideways  and  bottom  fint, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  arm,"  in  the  wtmls 
of  the  gunnery-book,  and  he  "rsmmed 
home,"  as  directed,  "with  a  wad." 

Now  it  happened  one  afternoon,  whfle 
Beighton  was  in  this  state,  that  the  Com- 
mander ordered  the  boats  oat  sailing  u 
usual,  and  with  them  there  started  a  httle 
Yankee  pleasure-boat,  all  canvas  and  centn- 
keel,  which  wanted  to  try  condneions 
with  our  big  boats.  The  Yankee  craft 
was  ahead,  but  Beighton  was  not  to  be  oat- 
done  by  a  Yankee ;  he  crowded  sail  after 
him,  he  overtook  him,  and  would  haye 
passed  him  as  dose  as  he  could  steer,  bat 
his  bumpkin  caught  in  the  leeeloth  of  the 
Yankee's  mainsul,  and  before  he  coold 
say  "knife"  the  little  craft  had  closed. 
Everybody  was  picked  up,  however,  and 
but  little  harm  was  done ;  but  the  com- 
mander had  witnessed  the  evolution  from 
the  upper  deck  of  the  ship,  and  was  by  no 
means  gratified  at  it.  He  signalled  the 
first  launch  to  return  to  the  ship ;  it  did 
so.  Beighton  brought  his  boat  alongside 
and  mounted  the  companion-ladder;  at  the 
top  in  the  gangway  he  encountered  the 
Commander,  who  was  regarding  him  with  a 
dangerous  smile.    Beighton  touched  his  c^. 

"Mr.  Beighton,"  said  the  Commander 
with  acid  emphasis,  "  you  have  been  sail- 
ing your  boat  seam  sideways  and  bottom 
first  the  entire  afternoon  1 " 

"Yes,  sir;"  and  Beighton's  face  lit  up  as 
he  recognised  the  familiar  language  of  the 
gunnery-book,  "  yes,  sir,  to  the  fuiu  extent 
of  the  arm." 
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No  Comnuuider  in  the  world  ooald  have 
kept  his  countenance  at  each  a  reply,  and 
Beighton  trotted  down  the  hatchway  in  a 
state  of  complacent  happineaa  The  Com- 
mander couldn't  floor  him  in  his  gonnery. 

These  were,  as  I  have  said,  troublesome 
times  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru ;  the 
two  countries  were  at  war  with  Spain,  and 
Peru,  if  she  got  a  short  respite  from  external 
war,  always  indulged  herself  in  internal 
dissension.  Consequently  the  ports  were 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  anxious  expec- 
tation of  bombardment  either  by  a  Spanish 
fleet  or  by  a  revolutionary  gunboat  or 
merchant  steamer  dignified  by  that 
name.  Among  other  precautions  which 
they  always  took,  a  ^ard-boat  rowed 
about  the  harbours  all  nisht,  on  the  watch 
for  any  vessel  or  boat  which  might  seem 
by  its  movements  to  invite  suspicion.  This 
was  our  opportunity :  we  had  a  fast  gig ; 
we  used  to  get  permission  to  go  out  for  a 
row  in  the  evening.  We  manned  the  boat 
with  the  most  powerful  youngsters  that  the 
mess  could  produce,  and  then  we  shoved  off 
to  give  that  guard-boat  a  pleasant  evening. 

The  dg  would  creep  inshore,  hugging 
the  shadows  until  the  evening  was  suffi- 
ciently dark  for  the  purpose.  Then  it 
would  begin  its  game;  it  would  shoot 
swifUy  round  a  comer,  appear  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  disappear  in  tiie  gloom ;  pre- 
sently it  would  attract  the  attention  of  tiie 
guard-boat,  aud  this  latter  would  soon 
begin  to  suspect  something ;  it  would  row 
gently  and  silently  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  suspicious  boat  had  been 
noticed ;  it  would  be  allowed  to  approach 
near  enough  for  its  suspicions  to  be  con- 
firmod,  then  it  would  hiul,  and  at  the 
sound  the  gig  would  go  away  at  a  rattUng 
pace,  the  guard-boat  would  at  once 
follow,  and  the  business  of  the  evening 
would  commence.  Our  youngsters,  in 
capital  wind  and  practice,  and  wiUi  a  fast 
bcttt  undw  them,  could  run  away  from  the 
guard-boat  whenever  they  liked,  so  they 
would  spurt  away  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  they  would  again  wait  in  the  shsMlow. 
After  them  would  come  the  heavy  guurd- 
boat,  its  crew  breathing  loudly,  its  cox- 
swain exhorting  his  men  to  give  way,  its 
officers  threatening  vengeance  all  round. 
Presently  the  dim  shadow  of  the  chase 
would  suddenly  be  seen  paddling  gently 
ahead. 

"  Aka  lo6  remos  !"  (oars)  the  officer  of 
theguard-boat  would  smg  out 

Tdb  oars  would  stop— dead  silence. 
Then  came  the  regulation  hail : 


"Que  hotel" 

"  Bote  de  madera  1 "  (wooden  boat)  our 
wits  would  reply ;  and  simultaneously  the 
oars  in  both  boats  would  strike  the  water, 
and  for  five  minutes  or  so  each  boat  would 
rush  through  the  darkness  as  hard  us  their 
respective  crews  could  drive  them.  Some- 
times a  bullet  would  be  sent  whistling  over 
our  heads,  to  our  intense  satisfaction ;  but 
we  generally  r^arded  that  as  an  intimation 
that  we  had  gone  far  enough,  and  the  giff 
would  return  to  the  ship,  its  crew  delighted 
with  their  expedition,  and  enjoying  the 
conviction  Uiat  they  of  the  guard-boat 
were  puffing,  panting,  perspiring,  and 
swearing  after  their  fniitless  pursuit,  but 
would  not  fail  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
befooled  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  the 
next  night,  and  so  would  continue  to  afford 
us  sportb  But,  after  a  week  or  so  of  this, 
the  guard-boat  began  to  smell  a  rat,  and 
allowed  us  to  row  about  as  we  liked. 

The  authorities  certainly  had  much  to 
complain  of  with  regard  to  the  English 
midshipmen,  for  they  were  no  more  secure 
on  shore  than  they  were  afloati  and  no 
vigilante  or  police-soldier  ever  went  asleep 
on  a  doorstep  without  waking  up  to  find 
one,  if  not  both,  of  his  red  worsted 
epaulettes,  cut  off  and  carried  away  as 
trophies  to  adorn  the  mess  of  some  British 
man-of-war ;  while  I  have  known  a  native 
sentry  bound  hand  and  foot  and  gagged 
widi  his  own  bayonet,  after  which  he  was 
placed  in  a  recumbent  position  inside  his 
overturned  sentry-box,  there  to  await  his 
reliel  What  a  commotion  there  would  be 
should  a  party  of  young  French  or  G-erman 
officers  attempt  such  enterprises  in  an 
English  port  1 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE. 


Saint  Augustinb  is,  after  Plymouth 
Bock,  the  most  respectable  plot  of  earth 
on  the  North  American  continent  In- 
deed, it  has  a  strong  daim  to  be  venerated 
even  more  than  the  rude  rock  where- 
on the  "Majrflower"  discharged  her  pil- 
grims, for,  without  doubti  here  European 
civilisation  first  set  up  its  flag.  Fully 
three-and-a-half  centuries  tm  a  certain 
Spaniard,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  holding 
commission  from  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
as  Grovemor  of  the  **  Island  of  Florida," 
landed  in  its  neighbourhood.  Him,  how- 
ever, an  Indian  arrow  soon  relieved  of  his 
ill-defined  authority.  And,  unless  his- 
torical  tradition   be   a   myth,    in    1565 
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another  distiDgaiBhed  Spaniard,  Aviles  de 
Melendez,  founded  the  city  which  now,  after 
a  living  torpor  of  two  or  three  centuries,  is 
becoming  famous  as  the  most  delightiful 
and  salubrious  seaside  winter  resort  west 
of  the  Atlantic.  Not  that  the  Spaniards 
were  allowed  to  "  settle  up  "  Saint  Augus- 
tine in  perfect  peace.  They  were  ousted 
alternately  by  French  and  English  free- 
booters. Britiah  Drake,  sailing  by  in  1586, 
sighted  thdr  guard  station,  and,  having 
oraered  out  thepinnacefor  a  reconnaissance, 
burned  the  city,  and  hunted  the  Spaniards 
into  the  pine-woodsj  which  to  this  day 
press  it  closely  on  the  landward  side.  And 
Drake,  though  the  most  eminent  of  its  de- 
vastators, was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
Nevertheless,  until  1763,  the  Spaniards 
retained  Saint  Augustine  and  Florida  sue- 
cessfiilly  enough  against  all  comers.  And 
even  now  the  city  is  distinctly  Spanish  in  its 
antiquities ;  in  a  large  number  of  its  popu- 
lace ;  in  its  street  nomenclature ;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  lasdness  which,  spite  of  mammoth 
hotels  and  Yankee  boarding-houses,  per- 
vades it  like  an  atmosphere. 

A  narrow  line  of  railway,  thirty-six  miles 
long,  goes  from  Jaeksonnille^  the  largest 
city  of  Florida,  to  St  Augustine,  the  most 
historicaL  From  first  to  last  you  are  in 
the  forest — shapely  pines,  tinted  cypress, 
towering  live  oaks,  palm  toees,  and  pal- 
mettos make  the  journey  a  procession 
down  a  stupendous  avenue — and  when  the 
train  stops  at  its  southern  terminus,  we 
are  still  in  the  forest^  though  a  long,  white, 
sandy  road  hard  by,  and  a  distant  view 
of  scarlet  and  erey  roofs  and  cupolas 
against  the  blue  Floridian  sk^,  are  eloquent 
of  human  life  and  oivflisauon.  We  are 
but  one  among  two  hundred  tourists 
brought  to  St.  Augustine  on  the  round 
trip  by  the  one  train  of  the  day;  and  our 
companions,  young  and  old,  face  this 
drewy,  hot  stretch  of  sand  with  the  gleeful 
^p)od*humour  which  marks  pleasure-seekers 
m  the  early  stage  of  thdr  pleasure  all  the 
world  over. 

The  population  of  Saint  Augustine  in 
1880  was  two  tiiousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three.  Five  or  six  thousand  is  not 
an  excessive  computati<m  now,  to  which, 
from  November  until  April,  two  or  three 
thousand  visitors  may  be  added.  These 
latter  are  lodged  in  brand-new  boarding- 
houses;  in  the  quaint  bulging  and  balconied 
houses,  hung  with  festoons  of  climbers  and 
creepers,  wmdh  still  stand  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  city ;  and  in  the  huge,  six-storeyed, 
quadrangular  buildings  which  o£for  accom- 


modation, and  all  the  luxuries  of  civilisa- 
tion besides,  to  hundreds  of  guests. 

Certain  other  of  St.  Augustine's  hotels 
are  almost  Byzantine  in  tneii  splendou. 
They  are  magnificent  to  the  eye  in  parti' 
coloured  turrets  of  eccentric  outline, 
tortuous  verandahs,  and  the  princely 
groves  of  well-tndned  orange-trees  which 
hide  their  basements  from  common  view. 
Of  course  one  cannot  live  in  such  palaces, 
under  such  a  sky,  in  winter,  for  a  trifle ; 
but,  when  all  is  considered,  the  Florida 
hotels,  at  three  to  five  doUara  a  day,  are 
not  exorbitant ;  and  it  is  possible  for  the 
tourist  to  satiate  himself  with  toothsome 
and  nourishing  food  enough,  for  aday,ata 
charge  of  thirty-five  cents,  with  red  napkins 
and  diligent  attendance  included. 

Continuing  along  the  hot^  sandy  road, 
we  pass  numerous  neat  white-and-green 
wooden  houses,  so  compact  and  tiny  thtt 
one  involuntadily  thinks  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  might  be  transported  elsewhere. 
Each  house  hiM  its  simple  piazza,  and  eo- 
closes,  within  a  careful  fence,  its  territorisl 
estate — enough  to  supj^rt  the  half-dosep 
or  ten  orange-tre^  which  with  their  firait 
brighten  the  place,  and  perhaps  a  clump  of 
prickly  pear.  With  one  additional  appur- 
tenance, these  Arcadiui  establishments  may 
be  tenned  complete :  each  house  has  its 
well  of  indififerent  water. 

But  soon  the  attention  is  diverted  bm 
these  domestic  pictures  by  the  duef 
curiosity  of  St.  Augustine — the  Spanish 
Fort  This  time-worn  and  battered  erec- 
tion, with  its  grassy  buttresses,  its  deci- 
pherable bastions  and  half -moons,  its  ruined 
towers,  and  its  strong  walls,  still  ke^ 
watch  seawards.  The  approach  is  yet 
guarded  by  a  drawbridge,  though  the  most 
is  dry,  and  over  the  portcullis  is  an  elabo- 
rate heraldic  device,  bearing  date  1756, 
which,  as  one  of  the  Amencan  soldieiy 
explained  it,  tells  of  the  time  when  *'  it  bad 
to  do  with  Spain."  The  building  stands 
on  the  margin  of  the  Matanzas  Biver,  as  the 
long  strip  of  inland  sea  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  coast,  is  called;  and,  from  its 
ramparts,  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
a  mile  east,  may  be  seen  tumbling  upoa 
the  sandy  quay  (rich  in  turties)  which 
forms  the  other  boundary  of  tiie  Matanzas 
Biver. 

The  precincts  of  St  Augustine  are 
entered  under  a  black  old  arch  of  -stone 
which  spans  the  road.  Over  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  houses  we  see  sodi 
aignificantiy  hybrid  names  as  Nioolss 
Sogers,  Mary  Ponce,  and  others ;  while  it 
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18  quite  evident  that  Hippolyta  Street  was 
not  christened  by  one  of  the  stock  of  the 
"Mayflower."  (xeorge  Street  somewhat 
ree^  old  York  city,  with  its  bow  win- 
dows almost  kisring  eadi  other  over  the 
heads  of  pedestrians;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  interestmg  architecturally.  We 
para  shop  after  shop  offering  for  sale 
the  elegant  and  oseless  trifles  which  seem 
to  form  the  balk  of  the  merchandise  of 
most  health  resorts.  Here  they  consist  of 
shells ;  onmge-tree  canes ;  pins,  brooches, 
and  studs  of  alligator  teeth;  baby  alligators 
in  pickle  or  stufled;  birds  of  gorgeous 
plumage;  and  bits  of  sea-coraL  From 
upper  verandahs  olive-complezioned  ladies, 
with  dark  eyes,  gently  swaying  themselves 
m  hammo<^  or  rocking-chairs,  glance 
lazily  into  the  street,  or  what  of  it  they 
can  see;  and  their  charms  are  graciously 
emphasised  by  the  crimson  and  purple  and 
white  flowers  which  drape  the  jalousies. 

In  contrast  with  these  swarthy  natives  of 
St.  Augustine,  are  Uie  "  rose  and  lily  "  faces 
of  some  of  the  Mr  and  fragile  daughters 
of  millionaire  Americans,  wintering  hero 
for  their  health .  Indeed  most  shades  oi  com- 
plexion-colouring may  be  seen  at  St.  Augua- 
tine  in  winter-time,  and  among  the  most 
curious  examples  are  the  *'Tumbull  nig- 
gers," or  Minorcans,  who,  as  a  family,  live 
almost  exclusively  in  this  old  city.  These 
people  are  the  descendants  of  the  shiploads 
of  inhabitants  of  Minorca  and  Southern 
Spain,  which  were  sent  out  to  Florida  by  Mr. 
TambuU,  the  British  Minister  at  Madrid, 
during  the  twenty  years  of  our  British  oc- 
cupation of  Florida  from  1763  to  1783.  By 
intermarriage  with  the  pUre  negroes,  they 
have  degenerated.  They  are,  moreover,  a 
cUss  apart;  sympathy  or  liking  between 
them  and  the  pure  Spaniard,  the  active 
Yankee,  the  Southerner,  or  even  the  negroes 
themselves,  there  is  none.  No  wonder,  if  in 
this  isolation,  their  temper  has  also  degene- 
rated. They  are  said  to  be  as  rancorous 
and  vindictive  as  the  worst  of  Gorsicans, 
and  phenomenally  quick  at  whipping  out 
their  knives.  To  call  one  of  them  a 
Minorcan  is  a  "casus  belli/'  though,  in 
truth,  they  have  no  other  appellation. 

Even  in  winter  the  sun  strikes  so  hotly 
in  St.  Augustine,  that  the  trees  of  its 
Plaza  are  welcomed  for  their  shade,  and 
its  fountains  for  their  refreshing  sound. 
It  was  Plaza  de  la  Gonstitueion  in  1813, 
after  one  of  those  popular  risings  of  which 
Napoleon  was  prime  cause.  Eight  years 
later,  however,  the  cession  of  Florida*  to  the 
United  States  was  ratified,  and  the  Plaza 


camo  under  Anglo-Saxon  influences.  On 
the  seaward  side  of  the  square  is  a  heavy 
classical  stone  building,  nowadays  remark- 
able for  its  apparent  uselessness.  This  was 
the  old  slave  market,  and  by  its  massive 
pillars  the  families  of  negroes  stood  to  be 
viewed  and  valued  like  beeves.  Like  most 
Southern  cities,  St  Augustine,  at  the  end  of 
the  civil  war,  had  to  mourn  for  many  of  its 
citizens;  these  are  commemorated  by  a 
pillar,  also  in  its  Plaza.  But  the  object 
which  ought  to  hold  the  attention  su- 
premely is  the  old  Spanish  Cathedral  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Square.  We  say  "  ought " 
advisedly,  for,  in  truth,  it  is  as  barren  of  real 
interest  as  the  most  naked  "  Ebenezer  "  of 
our  own  country.  Neither  externally  nor 
inside  has  it  anything  in  common  with 
the  entrancing  cathedrals  east  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  of  cold  brick,  a  parallel- 
ogram in  shape,  and  garnished  with  pews. 
High  upon  one  wall  of  the  church,  how- 
ever, is  a  picture  which  is  worth  a  look,  not 
for  its  art,  but  for  its  subject.  It  bears  this 
inscription  :  "  First  Mass  in  St.  Augustine, 
Sept,  8,  AD.  IseS;**  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  the  daub  of  one  of  Melen- 
dez's  soldiery  represented  on  the  canvas. 
It  is  a  rude  but  effective  conglomerate  of 
Indians  in  war-paint  and  feathers,  Spanish 
soldiers  in  armour  kneeling  before  the 
officiating  priest,  and  miscellaneous  fruits 
and  dther  products  of  the  country.  If  the 
Spaniards  of  St.  Augustine  have  little  else 
to  be  thankful  for,  they  may  be  proud  of 
the  picturesque  and  epic  origin  of  their 
birthplace. 

Onesideof  the  Plaza  is  bounded  by  St  Au- 
gustine's chief  promenade — a  solid  low  wall 
of  concrete,  overlooking  the  Matanzas  River. 
The  river  is  here  little  better  than  a  lagoon 
of  sluggish,  ill-looking  water,  which  leaves 
a  residuum  of  thick  brown  mud  at  the  base 
of  the  wall.  There  are  plenty  of  oysters 
in  the  mud  as  some  set-off  to  its  ugliness, 
and  little  bare-legged  boys  may  be  ^een 
opening  and  swallowing  the  bivalves  with 
astonishing  speed  until  they  are  crammed. 
Some  big,  demure  buzzards  may  also  be 
seen  huddled  up  on  the  rails  of  one  of  the 

f>iers  like  tame  turkeys.  They  look  as 
azy  as  the  St  Ai^stine  natives,  but  a 
vestige  of  carrion  anywhere  within  a  wide 
radius  of  them  would  soon  bring  them  from 
their  perch.  On6  might  imagine  that  this 
mud  and  almost  stagnant  water  were  pre- 
judicial to  health,  but  an  Augustine  man 
would  resent  the  imputation  as  a  personal 
insult,  and  summon  incontestable  statistics 
to  his  aid.  And  it  is  true  that  the  Atlantic 
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winds  blow  over  it  on  their  way  to  the 
slave  market 

This  seawaU,  or  promenade,  defines 
the  eastern  length  of  the  city,  and  by 
following  it  we  soon  come  to  the  grand 
old  Fort  itself.  Several  score  of  lively 
Northerners,  of  both  sexes,  are  viewing  it 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  drawbridge, 
and,  if  their  adjectives  are  to  be  accepted, 
they  anticipate  seeing  nothing  more  sub- 
lime as  long  m  they  live.  But  we  fear 
they  are  very  prone  to  "  gash." 

Entering  by  the  drawbridge,  under  a 
covered  way  in  good  preservation,  we  are  at 
once  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Fort,  from 
all  four  sides  of  which  are  doors  and  arch- 
ways leading  into  the  different  chambers  in 
past  or  present  use.  Nine-tenths  of  these 
half-underground  spaces  are  now  unoccu- 
pied, and  the  roofs  and  floors  of  them  are 
touched  with  lichen  and  damp,  or  scored 
with  the  initials  of  hundreds  of  ambitious 
tourists.  The  other  rooms  are  given  up  to 
the  guard,  and  store  purposes.  In  one  corner 
of  the  Square  is  the  great  well  of  the  Fort ; 
to  this  day  its  soldiery  are  dependent  on  it 
for  their  water  supply. 

We  proceed,  by  an  inclined  way,  from 
the  courtyard  to  the  battlements  of  the 
Fort,  beneath  which  are  the  grassy  ram- 
parts, and  a  few  obsolete  guns  moonted 
and  dismounted,  pointing  in  all  directions. 
Here  our  friends  of  the  Jacksonville  train 
are  in  ecstasies  of  admiration,  gulping  the 
ozone  like  fishes.  They  have  the  white- 
crested  sea  before  them,  and  the  tumult  of 
it  on  the  strand  reaches  their  ears,  ^d, 
looking  elsewhere,  the  fantastic  and  painted 
roofs  of  St  Augustine's  hotels ;  groves  of 
symmetrical  orange  trees  studded  with 
fruit;  and  the  illimitable  lines  and  mass 
of  pines,  all  contrasting  with  the  bluest  of 
blue  skies ;  meet  their  gaze. 

Leaning  idly  against  the  parapet  are 
certain  of  the  States'  soldiery,  ^ay  as  jays  in 
their  holiday  dress — blue  tumcs,  with  red- 
striped  breeches  and  peaked  caps.  They  are 
not  a  bumptious  class  of  men.  Indeed,  by 
their  mild,  retiring  demeanour,  they  seem 
as  it  were  apologetic  to  their  compatriots 
for  the  indignity  they  are  doing  their  na- 
tion by  contenting  themselves  with  so 
impecunious  and  unproductive  a  profession 
a^  that  of  arme. 

Jn  olden  times  there  were  four  watch- 
towers  tq  the  ^p'ort,  one  at  each  corner. 
But  nqw  only  one  is  left  entire — that  com- 
manding the  widest  outlook  towards  the 
sea.  And,  one  by  one,  the  lady  tourists 
climbed  the  Ji^dpr   to  ^his  sentry-box> 
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whence,  maybe,  Drake's  ships  were  dii- 
cemed  in  the  offing,  and  descended  pal^- 
tating  with  rapture. 

**A  real  fine  old  place  this  I"  they 
said ;  and,  with  their  backs  to  the  tad- 
turn  and  motionless  guardians  of  the  Fort, 
they  chipped  off  chunks  of  material  from 
its  walls  and  pocketed  them  as  relics.  On 
the  landward  side  of  the  fortificatioDB 
we  saw  a  pretty  sight,  eloquent  of  the 
times  Half-a-dozen  little  nigger  children 
were  playing  about  the  grassy  slopes  and 
ditch  below  the  ramparts.  One  was  astride 
a  wide-mouthed  gun,  and  the  others  in 
succession  rolled  themselves  down  the 
hillock,  with  wild  echoing  screams  of 
laughter. 

Sut  it  was  time  for  us  to  return  to  the 
Augustine  dep6t,  a  mile  away.  The  sim 
sets  at  about  five  o'clock  throughout  the 
winter  in  Florida ;  and,  though  the  chaooes 
of  collision  with  the  train  on  this  single 
line  were  absolutely  nil,  other  contingencies 
were  possible,  such  as  cattle  on  the  way,  ot 
a  g^antic  pine  new  fallen,  which  made 
daylieht  toavelling  almost  essentioL  We 
thought  to  see  the  old  Spanish  graveyaid 
of  St.  Augustine,  with  its  grey  mossy  stonei 
covering  the  dust  of  as  brave  a  band  of 
soldiers  and  roguish  adventurers  as  the 
world  could  show,  but,  instead,  we  found 
our  way  to  the  modem  cemetery  of  the 
place. 

Things  were  not  in  the  best  of  order 
here,  urass  was  high  or  low,  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil ;  tropical  weeds 
embraced  the  topmost  bars  and  plinths  of 
family  vaults  and  marble  monuments; 
many  a  once  fine  pillar  lay  prostrate, 
broken  in  twain ;  while  the  weather  had 
quiedy  rubbed  out  or  choked  with  luxuriant 
moss  half  the  inscriptions  tlius  temptin^y 
abandoned  to  it.  Certain  of  the  vacdts  had 
yawned,  and  the  little  boys  of  St.  Augus- 
tine had  filled  their  gaj^ng  throats  with 
bricks,  stones,  broken  be^-bottles,  and 
aught  else  which  Providence,  careful  of 
the  pleasure  of  little  boys  all  over  the 
world,  had  put  within  tiheir  reach.  As  a 
final  incongruity,  a  black  man  and  a  blaek 
maid  were  seated  hand-in-hand  on  the  gra?e 
of  a  dead  citizen,  evidently  engaged  in  ooort- 
ing.  They  looked  in  each  otMr^s  dark  ejee, 
guffawed,  and  looked  away.  But  anon,  they 
kissed  each  other  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
unanimity  that,  considering  the  place  they 
had  chosen,  was  singularly  ill-timed 

A  stroll  into  the  forest  from  the  depot 
ends  our  day's  visit  to  St  Augustma 
^eaps  of  oyster-dieUs,  bones,  meat-tins, 
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and  cabbage-stalks,  each  snnoonded  bj  an 
ox's  sknll,  hoTDs,  and  all,  serve  as  guide 
marks.  On  both  sides  of  as  are  scrub  oak, 
tall  pines,  bashes  trellised  with  wild  vines 
and  brambles  with  thorns  like  sharks' 
teeth,  while,  under  oar  feet  at  every  yard, 
extending  themselves  from  the  hot,  yellow, 
sandy  soil,  are  the  serpentine  and  involved 
roots  of  the  settler's  dreaded  opponent, 
the  dwarf  palmetto. 

In  twenty  minutes  we  seem  as  remote 
from  human  influences  as  if  we  were  in  the 
heart  of  Brazil  Then  wo  come  to  a  placid 
lagoon  shining  like  a  mirror,  bordered  with 
rashes  and  flowers,  nurtured  by  the  rich 
black  mud  of  its  banks.  Some  white 
cranes  are  standing,  still  as  statues,  out  of 
the  green  rushes  higher  up.  There  is  no 
movement  anywhere,  nor  any  sound.  Five 
minutes'  contemplation  of  such  a  scene  of 
beautiful  quietude  would  send  one  to  sleep 
inevitably.  But  we  are  saved  the  risks  of 
a  night  in  the  forest  by  the  sudden  crack 
of  a  rifle-shot  The  cranes  do  not  stir,  but 
a  swarm  of  ducks,  hitherto  invisible,  hurtle 
by  and  drop  into  the  middle  of  the  lagoon, 
agitating  its  surface  from  shore  to  shore ; 
and  we  return  with  the  sportsmen  just  in 
time  to  clamber  into  the  hindmost  car  of 
the  starting  train. 

It  will  be  remembered  in  Ensland,  and 
long  in  St.  Augustine  herself,  that  in  this 
old  city  died  lUnldoph  Galdecott,  one  of 
oar  best  loved,  latter-day  artists,  and  a  true 
genius  in  his  own  peculiardepartment  of  art 
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Dbab,  it  is  twilight  time,  the  time  of  rest ; 

Ah  !  cease  that  weary  pacing  to  and  fro  ; 
Sit  down  beside  me  in  this  cushioned  nest, 

Warm  with  the  brightness  of  our  ingle-glow. 
Dear,  thou  art  troubled.    Let  me  share  thy  lot 

Of  shadow,  as  I  shared  thy  sunshine  hours. 
I  am  no  child,  though  childhood,  half-forgot. 

Lies  close  behind  me,  with  its  toys  and  flowers. 
I  am  a  woman,  waked  by  happy  love 

To  keep  home's  sacred  altar-fire  alight ! 
Thou  hast  elected  me  to  stand  above 

All  others  in  thine  heart.    I  claim  my  right. 
Not  wife  alone,  but  mate,  and  comrade  true ; 

I  shared  thy  roses,  let  me  share  thy  rue ! 

Bitter  ?    I  know  it.    God  haUi  made  it  so. 

But  from  His  hand  shall  we  take  good  alone, 
And  evil  never?    Let  the  world's  wealth  go, 

Life  hath  no  loss  which  love  cannot  atone. 
8bow  me  the  new  hard  path  that  we  must  tread, 

I  shall  not  faint,  nor  falter  by  the  way  ; 
And,  be  there  cloud  or  sunshine  overhead, 

I  shall  not  fail  thee  to  my  dving  day. 
But  love  me,  love  me,  let  our  nearts  and  lips 

Cling  cliwer  in  our  sorrow  than  in  joy  : 
Let  faith  outshine  our  fortunes  in  eclipse. 

And  love  deem  wealth  a  lost  and  broken  toy. 
Joy  made  us  glad,  let  sorrow  find  us  true ; 

God  Uessed  our  roses.  He  will  bless  our  rue ! 


"FINDING  IS  KEEPING." 

A  COMPLETE  8T0RY. 
CHAPTER  L 

"  Hullo  I "  cried  a  boy  who  was  sprawl- 
ing on  a  nnrsery  floor.  ''Findin's 
keepin's  I  Here's  the  mater's  sixpence  she 
lost  a  week  ago." 

"Yon  are  vulgar,"  was  the  rejoinder 
made  to  this  by  a  very  small  girL 

She,  Maud,  was  in  her  rightful  domain, 
the  nnrsery.  Harry  was  an  interloper, 
and  the  terror  of  the  methodical  nurse 
who  would  have  the  children  in  exact 
order.  She  had  given  up  Harry  three 
years  ago,  and  now  he  was  thirteen,  and, 
as  she  declared,  he  had  "grown  quite 
rampageous,  and  he  do  upset  the  children 
sol" 

The  Boyle  children  were  three,  headed 
by  Maud ;  above  herwas  a  vacant  space  of 
three  years,  when  Harry  showed  his  "  ram- 
pageous" self;  above  him  came  two  girk. 
There  is  the  family  list,  headed  by  father 
and  mother. 

There  was  not  a  more  charmingly  com- 
mon-place, more  pleasantly  successful 
family  in  the  three  kinsdoms.  They  lived 
in  a  London  suburb,  and  they  had  plenty  of 
friends  and  comforts. 

'*  You  are  vulgar  I "  Maud  had  cried. 

"  So'd  you  be  if  you  got  such  a  find. 
Hooray  I    I  say,  where's  the  mater  1 " 

'*Gone  out^  Master  Harry,"  Nurse 
answered. 

**  What  a  bore !  Now  mind,  Nurse, 
that's  my  sixpence.  Just  you  keep  it  sale. 
If  I  hadn't  to  play  in  that  match  this  after- 
noon I'd  hang  about  till  mother  was  back." 

"  Do  they  want  you  very  much  t " 

This  was  an  infantine  remark  of  small 
Davy's. 

"  Don't  you  make  any  mistake."  Harry 
was  grand.  "  Should  I  be  in  Plummer^s 
Eleven  if  I  wasn't  something  1  Just  see 
me  bat,  that's  alL" 

"  I'd  like  to  see  you." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you ;  but  we  can't  have 
kids  on  our  ground." 

At  which  Davy  subsided,  and  Harry 
took  himself  off  to  don  his  cricketing 
flannels. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  nursery  inmates 
looked  at  his  sixpence,  and  each  child 
handled  it  as  if  there  were  some  magic 
mit 

**  What  did  Harry  mean  when  he  called 
out  that  long  woid,  *  findinskeepins  t ' " 
asked  Maud. 
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"Bless  you,  Miss  Maud !  He  only  meant 
'cos  be'd  had  the '  finding '  he'd  have  a  right 
to  the  '  keeping.'  " 

An  accent  on  each  word  did  not  make 
the  good  woman's  explanation  clear  to  the 
child 

Norse  went  on  mending  socks,  and  the 
children  returned  to  their  play.  Maud 
kept  silence ;  not  a  common  circumstance, 
to  pass  unremarked.  All  at  once  she 
spoke  this  : 

«Do  you  mean.  Nurse,  that  if  I  picked 
up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gold  sovereigns 
they  would  all  be  mine  1 " 

Her  eyes  were  alight,  and  quite  a  rosy 
colour  was  flushing  her  round  face. 

**  Nonsense,  Miss  Maud  I    What  should 
you  be  wanting  gold  sovereigns  for  1 " 
.    << But,  if  I  found  them)" 

"Ay,  *if !'  You're  not  likely  to  find 
them.  I  never  did.  They  don't  lie  about 
nursery  floors,  not  they." 

"Ah,  but  outside  somewhere  1"  And 
the  child  made  a  gesture,  as  if  with  her 
round  arms  she  would  encircle  the  greats 
vague  world. 

Years  went  by,  and  the  Boyle  nursery 
had  become  an  almost  forgotten  thing. 
Nurse  had  come  to  lord  it  over  another 
nursery  a  ^ood  many  degrees  higher  in  the 
monetary,  if  not  in  the  social  scale,  and 
i^he,  when  "her  family"  was  in  town, 
brought  a  little  lady  now  and  again  to  see 
the  grown-up  children  who  once  had  been 
her  babies.  But  even  to  this  there  came 
an  end — a  temporary  end — for  things  hap- 
pened to  the  Boyles  which  carried  them 
out  of  "  Nurse's  "  radius  altogether. 

Misfortune  had  seized  the  Boyles,  and 
they  were  at  their  worst  when,  some  ten 
years  later,  we  meet  them  again  in  a  third- 
rate  street  at  New  Cross. 

Five  years  had  been  sunny,  prosperous 
years,  then  Mr.  Boyle  was  stricken  by  a  dire 
malady,  and  had  to  leave  business.  He 
was  a  stockbroker,  but  in  the  year  when 
illness  made  it  necessary  that  his  City 
afiJEurs  should  be  wound  up  there  was  panic 
upon  panic,  there  were  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars,  and  loss  followed  loss  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

On  the  eve  of  his  father's  failure,  Harry 
had  sailed  for  Canada.  He  had  bought  a 
plot  of  Gk)vemment  land,  and  he  was 
going  to  reclaim  it^  and — so  they  all  hoped 
— dig  a  fortune  out  of  it 

But  a  moderate  family  can  live  on  a 
small  incomo  if,  as  the  saying  is,  they 
"  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth." 


Mrs.  Boyle  was  a  wise  woman,* and  she 
moved  to  a  cheaper  house.  Daisy  (oi 
Margaret)  Boyle  was  married ;  Katherine 
was  useful ;  Maud,  now  nineteen,  might,  if 
need  showed  itself,  find  work ;  but  Davy 
and  Dick  must  still  go  to  school 

Yes,  a  cycle  of  misfortune  had  began, 
the  five  plentiful  years  were  over,  and  the 
beginning  of  another  five  had  come— ^yean 
of  trouble  upon  trouble.  Mr.  Boyle  died, 
unwitting  of  the  calamitous  times ;  another, 
and  then  a  third  move  had  to  be  made, 
each  one  carrying  the  family  a  step  down- 
wards. 

How  did  Mrs.  Boyle's  blood  rebel  when 
the  day  came  for  hor  to  take  little  Dick 
to  Seacroft's  School,  where  he  was  to  be 
taught  and  fed  and  clothed  for  so  many 
years  free  of  expense  to  her.  Millionaiies 
have  been  known  to  grow  out  of  boys 
brought  up  at  Seacroft's  School,  but  what 
cheer  is  there  in  that  thought  to  the  poor 
mother,  who  sees  her  little  son  arrayed  in 
the  school  garb,  and  who  sees  the  gay 
sammer  sun  glinting  down  from  the 
tears  in  his  blue  eyes  to  the  fine  new  bra» 
buttons  of  bis  jacket ) 

But  Dick  became  quite  a  happy  lad 
there,  and  he  did  not  know  much  of  the 
home  troubles ;  he  got  his  holidays,  and  he 
saw  two  more  new  homes,  but  things  were 
not  said  to  him.  He  had  oome  to  be  four- 
teen, they  were  keeping  him  on  at  school 
because  he  was  so  clever. 

Harry  had  not  made  his  fortune  in  the 
five  years,  not  that  many  details  were 
known  about  him,  for  he  did  not  often 
write  home.  Davy  was  seventeen,  a  nice 
bright  lad,  in  a  merchant's  office. 

Maud,  for  three  years,  had  taught  as  a 
daily  governess.  It  would  have  been  wiser 
had  she  gone  away  and  into  a  family,  bat 
a  mistake  was  made,  and  the  girl  only  gave 
lessons  in  the  neighbourhood.  Katherine 
was  the  domestic  mainstay  of  the  hoose, 
and  the  house,  during  the  past  year,  had 
had  to  admit  a  lodger. 

This  lodger  had  been  a  silent,  nervous 
old  gentleman,  who  gave  no  trouble  what- 
ever; a  perfect  godsend  of  a  lodger,  in 
fact  He  was  order  itself.  None  of  his 
belongings  were  ever  allowed  to  litter  his 
rooma  He  read  a  good  deal,  but  his  books 
had  their  places  overly  on  their  shelves, 
and  were  read  and  re-read,  annotated  and 
digested.  When  the  reading  vnB  laid 
aside,  the  old  gentleman  would  amuse  him- 
self by  making  pen-and-ink  sketches  of 
subjects  which  the  old  authors  treated  of. 
There  would   be  the   presentment  of  a 
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Greek  poem;  or,  siickiDg  oat  from  the 
roogh  edges  of  an  antique  volume  of 
staraoge  Elastwn  lore,  there  would  be  the 
fantastic  drawing  showing  how  the  strange 
hieroglyphics  told  their  story. 

Dick  on  holidays,  and  Maud,  when  the 
silent  Mr.  Harbutt  came  upon  her  in  her 
dustings,  were  the  two  who  were  shown 
these  things.  Why,  no  one  knew;  he 
never  honoured  them  with  any  other  mark 
of  favouritism. 

But  his  residence  with  them  came  to  an 
end,  for  certain  relatives  came  home  to 
live  in  England,  after  a  long  absence  in 
India,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  go  and 
end  hb  days  with  them. 

His  due  payments,  and  a  handsome  pre- 
sent he  made  the  girls,  set  the  household 
on  a  very  easy,  comfortable  footing  for 
several  weeks,  weeks  in  which  search  was 
made  for  a  new  lodger. 

Many  applied,  but  none  were  quite  of 
the  right  sort,  after  the  kind,  orderly, 
quaint  old  gendeman. 

The  money  filtered  away,  and  it  was 
dear  that  the  Boyles  must  accept  another 
lodger  or  be  very  pinched  indeed.  They 
at  last  accepted  two  sisters,  of  the  most 
tiresome  and  exacting  characters.  Kate 
and  Maud  slaved  for  them,  but  service 
was  wearisome,  as  it  must  be,  when  dry, 
thankless  hearts  claimed  it. 

<'If  only  Mr.  Harbutt  were  back  I'' 
sighed  Maud.  "Dearl  how  funny  he  was!" 
was  the  laughing  echo  to  her  sigh.  Maud 
was  a  bri^t-souled  being,  and  always 
ready  to  make  the  best  of  their  troublea 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  is  as  happy  with 
those  grand  folks  as  he  was  here?  He 
had  all  his  things  just  as  he  chose;" 
and  Kate,  with  a  duster  in  her  hand^-the 
ladies  were  out  for  the  day — ^looked  round 
on  a  chaos.  Where  should  she  begin  to 
straighten) 

"Strange  that  he  never  writes,"  Maud 
mused. 

"  Did  he  ever  write,  dear  1 "  Kate  said, 
**  write  letters,  I  mean.  He  eomposedi  and 
he  imaged,  and  he  ruminated,  but,  until 
those  nephews  looked  him  up,  I  don't 
beh'eve  he  received  as  much  as  one  letter 
a  month ;  certainly  he  never  wrote  one." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not  Where  was  tliat 
one  letter  from  that  he  sent  when  he 
leftT' 

''  Durham — but  that's  nothing ;  he  onfy 
went  tiiere  to  see  somebody  who  had  some 
rare  manuscripts.  He  said  that  in  the 
letter;  he  was  goii^  to  see  this  nephew  at 
£dinbur^  and  then  when    the   people 


found  a  place  to  take  he  was  going  to  settle 
down  with  Uiem.  A  wild*goose  chase  for 
such  a  man  as  he  1 " 

''  Yes,"  again  Maud  spoke  musingly ;  "  I 
wish  he  had  stayed  here  until  they  had 
found  the  place." 

The  very  next  day  Maud  saw  this  in  the 
obituary  of  **  The  Times  " : 

"  Oa  the  29th,  at  The  Invercauld  Arms, 
Eosslyn,  while  travelling,  James  Harbutt, 
aged  71." 

Monotony,  wearisome  monotony,  fol- 
lowed. The  tiresome  ladies  stayed  on 
untfl  they  had  been  with  the  Boyles  for 
just  a  year ;  then  they  thought  they  would 
like  a  change,  and  they  left. 

They  left  a  small  debt  unpaid  and  they 
gave  no  address. 

As  girls  do,  even  girls  who  have  too 
close  an  acquaintanceship  with  the  rough 
side  of  life,  the  two  Boyles  made  a  grand 
glory  in  the  departure  of  the  Miss  Paynes. 

''We  may  get  someone  even  worse, 
though,"  said  Kate  practically. 

«  Never  mind  what  majr  be,  we  are  free 
now,"  Maud  rejoined,  beug,  as  we  have 
said,  always  more  light  of  heart  than  her 
sister  was. 

On  that  half-holiday,  the  girls  being  so 
gay  over  their  freedom  walked  with  Dick 
to  the  station,  saw  him  off,  and  then  went 
for  a  summer  evening  saunter  amongst  the 
fields.  Yes,  if  you  strike  boldly  off  from 
the  dreary  bricks  and  mortar  of  New 
Cross,  and  walk  with  the  elasticity  of 
young,  healthful  limbs,  you  may,  sooner 
than  you  may  think,  be  amongst  the  sweet- 
smellmg  hayfields. 

It  was  June,  and  if  the  hedgerows  were 
rather  dusty  there  were  fields  Myondthem. 
Mold's  young  soul  drank  in  the  fresh  sum- 
mer gladness,  and  she  talked  on  of  every 
possible  subject  Past,  present,  and  future, 
all  drew  something  from  her ;  perhaps  the 
past  touched  her  the  least,  for  shie  had 
been  so  youne  in  the  days  of  thdr  good 
things,  that  uiough  she  said  she  remem- 
bered everything,  those  old  days  had, 
nevertheless,  but  a  visionary  hold  upon 
her. 

''  I  have  made  a  mistake,  Kate,  I  see," 
she  said  as  they  walked  homewards.  "  I 
should  have  gone  away  to  teach — I  should 
have  made  more  money,  and " 

"And  you  would  have  held  a  better 
position."  Kate  always  naUed  a  point  de- 
cisively. ''One  drudge  in  a  family  is 
enougL" 

"  I  hate  you  to  speak  like  that,  Kate." 
Maud  had  a  warm  temper ;  such  a  posses- 
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sion  is  usually  the  companion  of  a  warm 
heart  "  If  you  drudge — ^horrid  word  1 — I 
drudge.  If  I  got  more  money,  would  not 
mother  have  it ) " 

"Don't  be  angry.  I've  a  genius  for 
domestic  management ;  for  goodness  sake 
let  me  exercise  it  But,  I  agree  with  you 
about  going  away,  you  would  be  far  better 
off  in  a  family.  Why  should  you  not  be 
as  Miss  Marsden  used  to  be  with  us ) " 

"  She  was  a  swell  governess." 

"  Not  any  more  t^m  you  can  ba  I  re- 
member better  than  you  do." 

"  Dear,  how  I  should  love  those  days  of 
glory!  Are  they  ever  likely  to  come 
back )  What  can  we  do  1  Shall  I  hoard ) 
Will  Harry  suddenly  come  home  a  million- 
aire 1  Will  Davy's  master  pray  him  to 
become  a  partner  at  his  tender  age  1 " 

"Maud!" 

"Kate,  why  should  not  these  things 
be?" 

"Why  should  they  bet  You  might  as 
well  say  you  expect  to  find  a  bag  of  gold 
when  the  next  rainbow  shines." 

"  I  always  do  expect  that — I  have  done 
ever  since  I  was  a  baby." 

By-and-by  Maud's  wild  humour  sub- 
sided, and  she  talked  again  about  business. 
Yes,  these  girls  had  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  hard  experiences  that  they  fell 
naturally  into  talk  of  pros  and  cons  in  a 
dry  business  way.  By  the  time  they 
reached  home  they  had  settled  that  Maud 
should  go  away. 

Their  mother  was  told  at  once ;  she  saw 
it  was  wise,  and  a  little  more  planning  was 
done  as  they  sat  over  their  simple  supper. 
"  The  Times  "  should  be  had  every  day  for 
the  sake  of  the  advertisements,  and  the 
Vicar  and  the  Doctor  should  be  asked  to 
help. 

All  this  was  set  in  train  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  also  the  next  day  Kate  commanded  a 
thorough  turn-out  of  the  rooms,  so  as  to 
be  in  readiness  for  a  new  comer. 

The  evening  post  brought  a  letter  from 
Harry,  dated  "San  Frandsco."  He  had 
not  written  for  nearly  a  year,  and  this  was 
the  news  :  he  had  found  fanning  in  Canada 
no  good  for  him,  and  he  had  gone  to  San 
Francisco,  meaning,  if  ill-luck  followed  him 
then,  never  to  write  home  again.  Good 
luck  came  instead,  and  he  was  doing  well 

"  I  manage  a  store,"  he  said,  "  and  two 
years  ago  my  boss  was  worse  off  than  I 
was  when  I  came  hera  I  won't  say  more, 
but  ril  make  this  pay.  Perhaps  I'll  be 
sending  you  some  buik-notes  home  before 
the  year  is  out" 


"Poor  Harry!"  exclaimed  his  mother. 
She  smiled,  and  yet  her  eyes  were  moiit 

"  Kate  " — ^Maud  tucked  her  hand  under 
her  sister's  arm  as  they  went  up  to  bed 
that  night — "  the  days  of  glory  are  coming 
again !    Now !  you  see  I " 

Kate  laughed ;  she  was  very  glad  about 
Harry. 

"I  see,"  she  said,  "that  you  must  pat 
clean  paper  in  those  drawers  to-morrow." 

Maud  made  a  little  grimace. 

The  morrow  came,  and  she  was  do- 
ing it 

CHAPTER  II. 

Maud  had  opened  the  two  drawing- 
room  windows,  and  let  down  the  Vene- 
tians over  them,  so  that  the  room  should 
be  cool  and  shady.  How  cool  and  som- 
mery  it  all  looked  !  Ladies'  fingers  can  so 
easily  give  simple  decorations  an  air  d 
grace  and  refinement  Then  she  left  thit 
room,  and  went  into  the  one  behind ;  these 
two  had  been  dear  old  Mr.  Harbutt's  rooms, 
and  also]those  of  the  tiresome  Miss  Paynes. 
This  back  room  was  shady,  and  at  once 
the  blind  was  drawn  up  to  the  top,  and 
the  window  thrown  open  as  high  as  it 
would  go. 

There  was  in  the  room  an  old  chest  of 
drawers,  the  piece  of  furniture  tiiat  Mr. 
Harbutt  had  once  sud  was  worth  more 
than  all  else  the  room  contained  put  to- 
gether. 

It  was  beautifully  made,  the  dark  old 
oak  was  of  the  finest  grain,  and  how  ddi- 
cately  were  the  joinings  and  the  comers 
fitted!  A  reeded  line  was  carved  or 
turned  at  the  frontage  of  each  drawer ;  on 
its  top  too  making  an  artistic  bordw  or 
finish  to  its  level  polish,  there  was  the 
same  reeded  decoration  running  four- 
square. Each  drawer  had  two  pendant 
and  triangular  brass  handles.  They  copy 
these  old  things  nowadays,  but  this  was  a 
veritable  antique. 

Five  drawers  in  all,  and  in  the  top  and 
most  shallow  one  a  key  protruded  firom  its 
keyhole.  Maud  remembered  the  whole 
thmg  as  long  as  she  remembered  anything, 
for  in  olden  days  it  had  stood  m  the 
nursery.  In  those  days  the  top  shallov 
drawer  was  just  as  exactly  level  as  the 
other  drawers  had  been ;  fancy  methodical 
Nurse  allowing  that  right-hand  comer  to 
project  in  that  unsightly  way!  If  the 
piece  of  furniture  had  not  been  so  seasoned 
by  age,  one  might  have  supposed  that  tb» 
wood  had  war]^  at  that  one  oomeri 
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Maud  was  bent  upon  straightening  it 
All  the  four  lower  drawers  were  provided 
with  their  fresh  white  paper  lining,  and 
DOW  somehow,  someone  had  locked  this 
top  drawer,  had  forced  the  lock  and  bent 
the  key. 

'*  We'll  have  yon  straight,"  was  Maud's 
cry  to  herself,  as  she  worried  the  old  key. 

Never  a  bit  would  it  move,  except  in- 
deed to  fix  itself  more  firmly  within  the 
intricacies  of  the  lock. 

"fU  physic  you  ! "  Maud  cried. 

A  moment's  run  downstairs  for  some  oil, 
and  "  physic  "  was  used.  Some  few  more 
wrkglings  and  turnings,  and  hey,  presto  I 
—i£e  magic  is  done,  tiie  lock  is  loosened, 
the  drawer  is  opened  1 

However,  opened  does  not  mean  a  simul- 
taneous cure  of  its  uneven  comer.  Oh  I 
no.  Pushing  and  dainty  humouring  are 
neither  of  any  avail,  the  drawer  simply  will 
not  work  to  its  pristine  level 

But  Maud  had  a  strong  will,  and  a  mind 
that  probed  to  the  reasons  of  things.  In  a 
trice  she  had  the  rebellious  drawer  out  of 
its  groove  and  ignominiously  laid  at  her 
feet,  while  a  supple  white  arm  was  bared 
to  the  elbow,  and  went  on  a  search  within 
the  shallow  spaoa  From  end  to  end  arm 
and  fingers  went  seeking — then,  the  sinner 
was  captured  I  The  girl's  pretty  fingers,  all 
eoYBtea  with  dust  and  flue,  met  the  crisp 
crackle  of  firm  paper. 

'<  Ah ! "  was  Maud's  quick  little  cry. 

Tlie  paper  was  out  before  the  light  of 
the  summer  sun.  Tliin,  grey-hued  paper, 
tightly  pressed  once,  but  now,  by  some  in- 
herent strength  surely,  loosening  from  its 
pressure  and  elastically  unfolding  itself. 

One  fold — some  printed  words  and 
figures.  Bah  t  How  dusty  it  was  1  Another 
fold  undone — some  foreign  words  quite 
clear.     "D'ltalia."    What  was  it? 

Had  the  thing  really  some  magic  in  it  t 
Maud's  face  became  scarlet;  then  all  the 
colour  fled  from  it,  and,  leaving  drawer 
and  doflt^  and  white  paper  in  confusion  on 
the  floor,  the  girl  ran  to  the  stairhead  and 
caUed: 

"  Mother  !    Kate  !    Come,  quick  1 " 

Both  were  busy,  but  such  a  voice  of 
alarm — yes,  Maud  really  was  terrified — 
was  not  to  be  disregarded.  They  were 
upstairs  in  a  few  seconds. 

"  I've  opened  the  drawer,"  she  said. 

''So  we  perceive.  Have  you  found  a 
dead  moose  behind  it )" 

Kftte,  seeing  Maud  unharmed,  was  natu- 
rally a  bit  ruffled  at  having  been  unneces- 
aaiflv  excited  bv  the  crv. 


<'  No ;  I  have  found  this.'* 

Now  Maud  was  pretematurally  stilL 
She  held  out  the  strange  paper,  by  this 
time  yet  more  unrolled. 

As  Kate  took  it,  it  resolved  itself  into 
not  one  paper  only,  but  four  papers,  oi 
which  the  comers  shook  themselves  apart. 
One  had  had  square  bits  cut  out — ^yes, 
decidedly  cut  out 

"  Bonds  mother  1 "  Kate  gasped. 

'<  Don't  talk  nonsense,  chikl  1 " 

Kate  was  not  listening.  She  had  had  to 
become  acquainted  with  many  business 
matters,  but  she  had  never  seen  quite  such 
papers  as  these.  She  looked  at  them,  and 
fingered  them. 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  lire;  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  lire,"  she  deciphered. 
"What  are  lire!" 

,"  I  know,"  Maud  put  in.  «  A  lira  is  the 
same  as  a  firanc — Italian  money." 

"These  are  money,  mother."^  And 
again  Kate  was  reduced  to  a  gasping  con- 
dition. 

"  Whose  are  they  t  They  are  not  ours, 
I'm  sure."  Poor  Mrs.  Boyle  pressed  her 
hands  together.  How  glad  she  would  have 
been  to  think  they  were  hers  1  "  Let  me 
look  at  them,  Kate." 

"Finding  is  keeping!"  cried  Maud. 
"  I  shall  appropriate  them." 

"Maudl^  And  Kate  came  back  from 
her  tremor  to  face  the  actual.  "  They  are 
simply  Mr.  Harbutt's.  The  Miss  Paynes, 
you  may  be  sure,  never  left  anything  so 
valuable  behind  them." 

"Perhaps  it  will  pay  their  debt."  Maud 
by  this  time  had  lost  her  terror ;  she  had 
passed  it  on  to  her  mother  and  sistisr,  and 
she  herself  only  saw  the  amusement  of  the 
thing.  **  My  energy  has  done  some  good 
this  time,  at  any  rate." 

"It  must  be  hundreds  of  pounds, 
mother." 

Kate  was  standing,  with  her  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  her  hoUand  apron,  and  was 
watching  her  mother  look  at  the  discovery. 

Mrs.  Boyle's  pale  face  had  grown  graver 
by  some  few  degreea 

"  They  are  bonds,  but  what  of  I  do  not 
know.  I  know  so  little  of  the  look  of 
these  things,"  she  mused.  "Whose  are 
theyl    Whose t" 

"Perhaps  ours,  mother."  And  Maud 
poked  her  hand  consolingly  within  her 
mother's  arm. 

"  That  chest  of  drawers  belongs  to  the 
days  of  our  glory.  There  !  Did  I  not  say 
last  n^ht,  when  Harry's  letter  came,  that 
our  good  times  were  coming  a^ain  i " 
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"  Perhaps  they  are."  And  Mrs,  Boyle 
s;aye  a  little  convnlsiye  hug  to  Maad's 
comfortiDg  hand.  ''We'll  hasten  dinner, 
girh,  and  one  of  you  shall  go  with  me  to 
John  Bryant's.  He,  at  least,  will  say 
whether  tiie  things  are  of  yalae  or  not." 

'<Yon11  not  give  them  up  to  him, 
mother  1 — Give  up  my  find  T' 

"Maud,  do  not  act  the  infant,"  Kate 
cried.  "  Gk)  with  mother,  and  learn  what 
has  to  be  learnt" 

It  was  as  Kate  had  supposed.  The  four 
papers  together  represented  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  were  Italian  Grovem- 
ment  bonds. 

But  whose  were  they  1  They  bore  no 
man's  name. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  treasure  had  to  lie  in  John  Bryant's 
strong-room. 

John  Bryant  was  a  stockbroker,  as  Mr. 
Boyle  had  been,  and  was,  in  truth,  a  man 
whose  friendship  to  the  Boyles  ;had  lasted 
on  from  the  old  days  of  their  prosperity. 
He  was  an  upright  man,  and  he  guarded 
the  interests  of  the  Boyles  as  well  as  if 
they  were  his  own. 

He  locked  the  strange  Italian  bonds, 
which  were  Maud's  ''-finds,"  in  his  strong- 
room. There  they  must  lie  whfle  enquiries 
were  made  as  to  tiieir  ownership. 

"They  are  yours.  Miss  Maud,  until 
someone  can  prove  a  better  claim,"  he 
said,  as  he  shook  hands  at  the  door  of  his 
outer  office.  "  I  hope  no  one  will  claim 
them,"  and,  with  a  kindly  ^mposity  he 
owned,  he  made  a  little  flourish  in  the  air 
with  one  hand.  *.*  Now,  I  should  like  to 
speculate  a  little  with  it  for  you — double  it 
—treble  it " 

"Or— lose  it?" 

"  That  is  cruel.  No ;  speculation  should 
never  meddle  with  it.  I  was  only  talking 
empty  nonsense." 

"Speculate  for  my  govemessing,  Mr. 
Bryant,"  the  girl  said,  as  the  three  stood 
on  the  landing  of  the  staircase  outside. 
"  That  would  be  a  real  kindness,  now." 

"  Yes,  I  will."  Here  gravity  and  pur- 
pose came  and  settled  on  John  Bryant's 
face,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  such  things 
as  merriment  or  the  excitement  of  specula- 
tion.    "  I  will,"  he  said  again. 

Then  the  two  ladies  went  away,  and  the 
man  went  back  to  his  office  to  puzzle  his 
head  over  Maud's  govemessing.  In  bis 
masculine    mind— one   step   li^iind    the' 


present  age  of  woman's  independence-r-he 
saw  an  unfitness  in  the  child  of  hu  old 
friend  going  out  to  earn  her  bread  amongst 
strangers. 

Maud,  a  stranger,  went  to  strangers; 
new  claims  came  upon  her  days ;  a  wider, 
new  life,  came  circling  about  her;  time 
each  week  seemed  to  her  to  be  growing 
more  f  nU,  more  rich ;  in  a  while  we  grew 
to  look  upon  herself  in  the  New  Cross  life 
as  a  dim  possibility,  so  surely  was  she  ab- 
sorbing all  the  influences  of  the  pleasant, 
kindly,  luxurious  home  where  she  taught 
two  young  girls. 

The  bonds  still  lay  unowned;  by  dint  of 
wisely-framed  advertisements  claimants 
came  forward  whose  pretensions  would  not 
bear  the  sifting  of  lawyers'  questions.  The 
bonds  wer«  still  Maud's,  as  John  Bryant 
wonld  have  it,  though  a  year  had  run  by 
since  the  summer  day  when  she  had  found 
them. 

Maud's  gay  prophecy  of  good  fortone 
coming  to  them  was  gradually  Iwing  fulfilled. 
Harry  had  really  sent  over  a  good  round 
sum  to  his  mother;  Davy  got  a  rise  'm  his 
office ;  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Boyle's  came  to 
live  with  them  at  New  Cross,  and  brought 
a  good  addition  to  the  family  pursa  Times 
were  no  longer  "  hard  times." 

Search  was  made  for  Mr.  Harbntt's 
nephew,  whom  the  old  gentleman,  they 
now  remembered,  had  never  spoken  df  by 
any  other  name  than  that  of  "Lewis." 
Now,  was  "  Lewis  "  a  Christian  or  a  snr- 
name) 

As  pointedly  as  could  be  done  advertise- 
ments went  the  round  of  the  country  con- 
cerning "unclaimed  stock."  The  Boyles 
did,  and  always  would,  insist  upon  the 
belief  that  the  Italian  bonds  belonged  to 
Mr.  Harbutt 

"Have  an  advertisement  giving  his  name,'* 
said  Maud  in  a  letter  home.  ^, 

"  Miss  Maud  is  losing  her  business  l^^*' 
was  John  Bryant's  answer  when  they  told 
him  what  she  had  said.  ^ 

'*  The  things  are  a  nightmare  to  me  I 
Mrs.  Boyle  said. 

"  Then,  my  good  lady,  we  will  have  the 
advertisements  printed  at  once.  Shall  the 
first  Harbutt  who  comes  have  them  % " 

Her  adviser  was  a  bit  testy. 

It  was  a  September  evening,  and  the 
scene  was  a  luxurious  drawing-room  in  • 
Yorkshire  country  house.  It  was  the 
house  in  which  Maud  Boyle  was  goveni«tf|| 
Work  was  over  for  the  day,  and  she,  with 
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Cicely  and  Nan  Simpson,  were  as  nsnal 
passing  the  evening  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  The  two  girls  were  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age ;  they  were  "  the  chfl- 
dren"  of  the  household.  A  stepbrother 
young  liowis  Simpson,  was  a  man  of 
twenty-five ;  he,  too,  was  in  the  room.  The 
mother  was  there,  also  the  grandmother,  the 
mother  of  the  present  Mr.  Simpson. 

Across  the  Yorkshire  moors  a  September 
wind  had  been  blowing  all  day,  and  a 
winter-like  fire  burned  in  the  wide  grate. 
But  it  was  evening,  and  the  three  girls 
wore  pretty  Hght  garmenta  The  two 
Simpsons  were  in  white ;  Maud,  though  the 
material  of  her  gown  was  no  more  than 
nmslin,  was  sombre-looking;  its  colour 
was  of  the  darkest  crimson,  and,  seeing 
no  lamps  were  lit,  the  flickering  gleam  of 
firelight  left  her  just  a  warm-toned  shadow, 
she  being  a  brown-hued  maiden  herself. 

The  bell  had  just  been  runff,  and  as  the 
lamps  were  brought  in  there  wo  came  the 
big  brother,  a  tall  man  and  very  fair,  as 
his  father  and  Cicely  were.  He  lounged 
in  as  young  men  do  lounge  in  amongst  a 
home  company  of  womenkind.  He  threw 
himself  on  a  seat  by  Mrs.  Simpson,  and 
he  threw  one  newspaper  across  to  the 
old  lady  whom  he  called  "Granny,**  but 
who  of  course  was  no  grandmother  to 
him. 

"Have  you  read  this  advertisement) 
— you  are  advertised  for,  Lewis,"  said 
Granny. 

"I?  Never!  Who  wants  me!  Is 
someone  leaving   me  a  fortune)" 

Young  Simpson  pretended  he  was  fa- 
tigued, and  lazily  threw  himself  on  the 
couch  by  the  old  lady. 

"  You  have  had  that  hi^ppen  once — that 
is  more  than  most  mein  get  There — 
read!" 

The  old  lady  gave  him  the  newspaper, 
and  pointed  with  her  spectacles,  which  she 
had  just  taken  from  her  nose. 

He  read. 

His  fair  face  flushed. 

Then  he  read  aloud.  "Listen,"  he  said, 
"  it's  me  I "  What  was  grammar  at  such 
a  moment  1 

"  *  Harbutt.— To  any  of  the  name,  or 
claiming  under  a  will  made  by  a  person  of 
that  nama  Unclaimed  stock  found.  Apply 
first  by  letter,  to  Reeves  and  Lever,  Solici- 
tors, Old  Broad  Street,  London.' " 

"  That's  my  advertisement  I " 
Hie  cry  was  from  Maud. 
-HYoul    yours!" 


Everyone  seemed  to  be  echoing  her 
cry. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  Maud  said,  in  her  clear, 
business-like  way.  "  I  found  some  bonds 
once,  and  so  the  other  day  I  advised  their 
advertising  for  the  name  <  Harbutt' 

"That  was  my  old  uncle's  name,  you 
know" — Simpson  here  drew  a  chair  to 
Maud's  side — "  my  mother's  uncle,  an  ec- 
centric old  man ;  we  hunted  him  up  when 
we  came  home  last  year." 

"  Our  Mr.  Harbutt  I— our  dear  old  Mr. 
Harbutt  I " 

Maud  clasped  her  hands,  this  time  with 
very  real  excitement: 

"  Yours  ?    Were  you ? " 

"He  lived  with  us — ^lodged  with  us." 
Maud's  face  flushed  with  a  certain 
pride. 

"  But  I  am  very  glad — and  you  are  the 
' Lewis '  he  talked  about ?" 

They  talked  a  little  more  over  it,  and 
presently  Mr.  Simpson,  the  father,  came 
in,  and  had  to  be  told  the  whole  history 
over  again. 

"Strange!"  old  Mr.  Simpson  mused; 
"  Strange  that  no  enquiry  found  you  be- 
fore, Lewis.  The  papers  bear  Harbutfi's 
name,  Miss  Boyle  I " 

"  No ;  no  name  at  all" 

"  No  name  at  all ! "  he  echoed.  "Then 
why  are  they  his)  Five  hundred  people 
may  have  used  that  drawer." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  Maud  said  quietly.  «  Only 
he  used  it,  except  ourselves." 

"  Then  they  may  be  yours  I " 

"No,  my  father  never  had  business 
papers  like  that  at  home." 

"They  were  not  down  in  the  list  of 
securities  uncle  showed  me,"  said  Lewis 
Simpson.  Then,  suddenly  dropping  his 
acute  business  manner,  he  pretended  once 
more  an  immense  laziness.  "It  is  all  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  Miss  Boyle.  I  shan't 
go  in  for  the  money.  How  can  I  prove  it's 
mine  t  It  is  your  '  find,'  and  '  &iding  is 
keeping '  all  the  world  over." 

"  Oh  I  no,  it  isn't."  And  Maud  was 
strangely  quiet  and  firm. 

Nothing  more  was  ever  proved. 

There  never  will  be  any  more  proof  as 
to  whose  the  bonds  were.  In  the  end, 
Maud  had  to  let  John  Bryant  cut  off  some 
of  the  coupons  and  cash  them  for  her,  but, 
at  the  present  moment,  she  has  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  as  they  have  joined  the  rest 
of  old  Mr.  Harbutt's  property,  and  Lewis 
Simpson  has  them. 

Can  you  understand  how  what  is  hers  is 
also  his) 
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LOST  m  THE  VALLEY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  DHven  of  ih$  Wind;'  etc. 
A    STORY    IN    SIXTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Maurice  Wilde  had  inherited  one 
great  gift  from  his  mother,  a  singing  voice 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  aweetnesa 

The  present  Mrs.  Wilde  was  his  father's 
second  wife,  as  stolid  and  nnimaginative  as 
his  father  himself,  or  as  his  two  tall,  angular 
step-sisters  who  were  just  emerging  from 
their  *' teens."  But  Maurice's  mother  had 
been  a  little  singing-mistress  with  roman- 
tic ideas,  a  lovely  face,  and  an  exquisite 
voice;  and  at  five-and-twenty,  Maurice's 
father,  being  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion diat  he  could  be  taught  to  sing,  had 
engaged  the  services  of  the  little  lady,  a 
poor  curate's  daughter,  to  teach  Imn. 

He  made  but  little  progress  in  the  art, 
but  seemed  devoted  to  his  lessons,  and 
by-and-by  he  asked  his  instructress  to 
marry  him.  He  was  master  of  a  pretty 
house,  a  considerable  amount  of  land, 
and  a  sure  income,  so  that  the  honour 
of  such  an  alliance  might  have  seemed 
ereat  to  the  penniless  girl.  But  she 
did  not  consider  it  so  at  alL  She  had 
ideas,  aims,  aspirations ;  she  wished  to  be  a 
concert  singer,  a  prima  donna,  but  she 
ended  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a  simple- 
minded  country  gentleman,  and  dyii^  at 
nineteen,  just  after  the  birth  of  her  only 
child. 

To  him  she  left  her  blue  eyes,  her  sweet 
voice,  and  a  worship  for  all  that  is  artistic 
and  beautiful,  not  at  all  characteristic  of 
the  rest  of  his  famUy,  who  thought  an 
oleograph  nearly  as  good  as  an  oil  paint- 
ing, and  a  photograph  much  better. 

But  father,  mother,  and  sisters,  all  com- 
bined to  alternately  humour  and  tease 
Maurice,  and,  in  truth,  loved  him  dearly. 
A  great  deal  of  money  had  been  spent  on 
the  cultivation  of  this  voice,  wluch  his 
family  regarded  as  a  thing  "  of  their  own 
growth,"  and  in  which  they  took  a  great 
personal  pride. 

Maurice's  fancy  ran  much  in  the  direc- 
tion of  love-songs,  because  they  suited  his 
low  notes,  and  ti^e  whole  morning  after  his 
arrival  in  Paris  he  sat  at  the  piano,  sweetly 
warbling  passionate  words  in  a  melodious 
and  passionless  manner. 

His  piano  was  near  the  open  window, 
and  the  lady  on  the  floor  below  came  out 
on  to  her  bfdcony  to  listen  to  him. 


"  That  man  has  the  voice  of  an  angel, 
or  rather  of  a  ,boy,"  she  said  to  herwlf. 
*^  But  when  he  sings  of  love,  he  does  not 
know  what  it  means.     I  wish  I  did  not" 

In  the  full  daylight,  standing  there  in  a 
morning  wrap  of  white  cashmere  and 
swansdown,  with  knots  of  coral-coloured 
ribbon,  Eveline  Douglas  looked  very  bean- 
tiful  still,  but  considerably  older  than  by 
gaslight  She  was  seven-and-twenty,  and 
she  looked  it  fully  at  this  moment,  as  she 
leaned  against  the  railing  of  the  balcony, 
with  the  sunlight  falling  on  her  shining 
hair,  her  fair,  pale  face,  and  the  tired  linei 
round  her  sad  brown  eyes. 

A  woman  of  perfect  grace  and  infinite 
charm,  but  whose  every  attitude  showed 
listiessness,  a  weariness  of  life. 

"What  is  the  gentieman  like  who  singi 
like  that,  H^l^ne  1"  she  enquired  presently. 

H^l^ne,  pretty,  bright^  dark-eyed,  and 
garrulous,  appeared  at  the  window. 

"Ah,  Madame,  it  is  the  head  of  an 
artist  1  But  he  is  enchantingly  handsome  1 
If  Madame  could  but  see  him  1 " 

"  I  detest  handsome  men  I "  said  Ma- 
dame with  a  littie  shudder,  and  H^lke's 
exuberance  was  checked. 

But  Maurice  was  as  determined  to  meet 
his  fair  neighbour  as  she  was  indifferent 
on  the  subject,  and  by  Saturday  he  had 
thought  out  a  plan  by  which  to  accompM 
his  object 

One  of  his  introductory  letters  was  to 
an  English  doctor  living  in  Paris,  and  the 
day  after  his  arrival  he  went  staraight  to 
this  gentieman's  house. 

"  Dr.  Grantiey  has  lived  in  Paris  many 
years,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  so  has  Dr. 
Shaw.  They  are  sure  at  least  to  know 
something  of  each  other.  Since  Dr. 
Grantiey  seems  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
lady  with  the  beautiful  voice,  perhaps  Dr. 
Shaw  will  know  her  too ;  or,  at  least,  be 
may  introduce  me  to  some  of  Dr.  Grantley'i 
set,  and  there  I  may  meet  her." 

He  had  never  been  so  much  interested 
in  any  woman  before.  There  was  sach 
pathos  in  her  face,  such  music  in  her  voice, 
and  she  dressed  in  such  exquisite  taste. 
Those  Frenchmen,  too !  He  should  like  to 
be  able  to  show  her  that  a  man's  admira- 
tion of  her  beauty  could  be  as  pure  and 
frank  as  a  woman's. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  out,  but  his  son  and  part- 
ner had  a  long  talk  with  Maurice,  who 
deftly  led  the  talk  on  to  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Grantiey. 

"A  clever  man,  but  odd,"  young  Shaw 
said,  ''  and  his  oddness  pays  quite  as  well 
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as  his  cleveroess.  All  the  fashionable 
beauties  over  here  make  a  pet  of  him, 
Bimply  because  he's  so  awfully  rude  to  theuL 
If  you  would  like  to  meet  him  again  I  can 
take  you  some  Sunday  to  the  house  of  an 
Irish  lady,  where  he  very  often  goes — a 
Mrs.  O'Hara  and  her  daughters,  very 
artistic  people— too  clever  for  me,  so  I 
don't  often  go,  but  I  should  think  they 
would  just  suit  you,"he  added,  with  all  a  big 
ugly  young  man's  appreciation  for  Maurice's 
more  poetic  appearance. 

"  If  Mra  O'Hara  is  the  Irish  lady  my 
Countess  goes  to  see  every  Sunday,  and  it 
I  go  with  Shaw  and  meet  her,  she  won't 
look  at  me  beside  this  huge,  good-natured 
donkey,"  was  Maurice's  reflection.  But  he 
persuaded  young  Shaw  to  take  him  on  the 
following  Sunday,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  that  he  himself  was  hi  more  in 
keeping  with  Mra  O'Hara's  rooms  and 
Mrs.  CrHara's  *'set"  than  his  more  mas- 
sive companion. 

It  was  much  easier  to  be  elegant  cheaply 
in  France  than  in  England,  he  decided,  as 
he  looked  round  the  cool,  lightly-furnished 
room,  where  a  small  square  of  worn  car- 
pet and  a  fur  rug  ornamented  an  infinite 
amount  of  shining,  polished  floor ;  and  half- 
a-dozen  water-colour  paintings,  hung  low, 
adorned  the  high  white  and  gold  widls. 

Mrs.  O'Hara  and  her  daughters  all  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  same  age,  and  all  spoke 
in  precisely  the  same  voice,  through  long 
association,  very  low,  with  a  winning  Irish 
accent.  They  moved  quietly,  and  they 
listened  perfectly,  and  they  were  all  deep 
in  a  discussion  concerning  the  merits  of  a 
new  work  on  spiritualism  with  a  French 
lady-novelist,  whose  family  was  as  old  as 
her  plots ;  a  little  fair  French  artist  of 
jerky  manners;  a  distinguished  electrician, 
whose  discoveries  were  astounding  Paris, 
but  whoee  manners  and  appearance  sug- 
gested nothing  but  fat  and  immoveable 
stupidity^  «nd  a  gentleman  with  long  hahr 
and  yague  manners,  who  was  a  musician 
and  a  poet,  and  several  other  things,  and 
had  so  much  talent  in  every  direction  that 
be  could  never  make  up  his  mind  exactly 
what  he  should  be. 

A  great  tapestry  screen  shaded  the  occu- 
pant of  a  rocking-chair  from  the  draught  of 
the  long  windows ;  but  as  Maurice  entered 
^  room  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  long, 
bhie  velvet  train,  and  a  fabit  scent  of  otto 
<rf  roses  that  instantly  suggested  the  pre- 
sence of  the  beautiful  Countess. 

"Tou  say  nothing,  Madame  Douglas," 
the  artist  was  saying. 


''If  said  the  sweet  voice  Maurice  re- 
membered well  "  Oh,  I  always  agree  with 
Doctor Grandey;  and,you  see,  he  isn't  here." 

Maurice  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  O'Hara 
and  her  daughters  at  this  moment,  and 
was  presently  forming  one  of  the  party 
round  the-^ttCIe  tea-table,  drinkmg  tea 
from  tiny,  delicate  old  cups,  relics  handed 
down  in  tJie  O'Hara  famfly. 

He  could  see  Mrs.  Douglas  plainly  from 
where  he  sat,  though,  beyond  slowly 
raising  her  eyelids  when  they  joined  the 
circle,  she  took  no  further  notice  of  either 
him  or  Mr.  Shaw.  She  looked  dreamily 
lovely  in  the  fading  light,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  half-hidden  by  the  tall  screen, 
and  speaking  very  seldom. 

He  learnt  later  that  it  was  one  of  her 
characteristics  to  seat  herself  in  the  most 
secluded  part  of  a  room,  to  efliace  herself 
behind  a  screen,  or  tall  tropical  plant,  and 
then  to  sOently  listen  to  ztie  conversation 
going  on  around  her.  Presently  the  red- 
haired  Miss  O'Hara  crossed  over  to  her. 

*'  We  are  to  have  an  unexpected  treat  to- 
night, Eveline,"  she  said.  "  Or,  at  least,  I 
hope  so.  Mr.  Shaw  tells  me  Mr.  Wilde 
sings  most  beautifully.  If  it  is  not  too  ex- 
acting to  ask  you,  on  your  very  first  visit, 
will  you  sing  to  us  presently,  Mr.  Wilde  1 
We  are  all  passionately  fond  of  music,  espe- 
cially Mrs.  Douglas.  Are  you  not,  Eveline  1 " 

"  Yes ;  I  am,  indeed.  But  I  have  a 
tenor  of  my  own  now.  I  have  not  told  you, 
Norah^  the  floor  above  me  seems  to  have 
been  taken  lately  by  a  young  man  with  a 
voice  I  could  listen  to  all  day." 

"  And  you  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  find  out  who  he  is  ?  That  is  like  yon, 
Evelina" 

"  Why  should  1 1  I  only  heard  him  for 
the  first  time  three  days  ago,  and  I  have 
never  seen  him,  nor  do  I  wish  to.  I  should 
be  certainly  disillusionised.  You  know 
what  all  tenors  are  lika  H6l^ne  says  he 
has  '  the  head  of  an  artist,'  which  probably 
means  he  is  short  and  fat,  with  frizzy, 
black  hair,  and  a  waxed  moustache.  Bat 
he  has  a  delightful  voice,  and  it  would  be 
still  sweeter  to  listen  to  if  he  felt  what  he 
was  singing." 

Maurice  made  no  remark ;  but  presently, 
being  again  asked  to  sing,  he  broke  into 
"  AlMient  yet  Present,"  and  threw  into  it 
all  the  feeling  he  could,  being  piqued  at 
Mra  Douglas's  criticisms. 

When  he  returned  to  the  circle  by  the 
tea-table,  she  moved  the  train  of  her  pale 
blue  velvet  gown  to  make  room  for  him  on 
a  small  seat  by  her  side.    As  she  did  not 
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speak,  but  only  fixed  ber  soft,  brown  eyes 
upon  him  with  evident  interest,  he  said,  as 
he  slipped  into  the  place  she  indicated  : 

"Was  that  better  t" 

'*  How  did  yon  know  I  was  speaking  of 
yon  1 "  she  asked  sofUy,  blnshing  very 
slightly. 

"I  saw  yon  at  the  station  when  Dr. 
Grantley  was  seeing  me  off,"  he  said ;  "  and 
I  met  yon  on  the  stairs  the  same  evening." 

A  look  of  uneasiness,  almost  of  suspicion, 
crossed  her  face. 

**  Have  you  known  Dr.  Grantley  long  ? " 
she  asked. 

"  I  only  met  him  for  the  first  time  last 
Monday ;  but  I  like  him  immensely.'' 

''  Yes,"  she  said,  "  he  is  a  good  man." 
She  was  silent  a  few  memento,  then  she 
turned  to  him  with  a  smile  that  lit  her 
whole  face  with  a  tender  radiance.  "  Ton 
must  forgive  me  for  what  I  said  just  now," 
she  said ;  **  indeed,  the  pleasure  your  sing- 
ing gives  me  ought  in  itself  to  silence  criti- 
cism. I  only  meant  that  the  tone  of  one 
who  has  felt  and  suffered  was  absent  from 
your  singing,  and  now  that  I  see  how 
young  you  are  that  want  is  explained." 

"  I  don't  expect  I  am  nearly  as  young  as 
you  think,"  said  Maurice,  smiling,  "  but  I 
was  only  singing  love-songs." 

"  And  love  means  suffering,"  she  added, 
so  softly,  so  sadly,  that  she  seemed  sighing 
rather  than  speaking. 

No  one  was  listening  to  thdr  talk. 
Maurice  watched  the  l^utiful  drooping 
head  with  sympathy  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  Are  your  parents  with  you  in  Paris  1 " 
she  asked  suddenly. 

"  She  evidently  thinks  I  am  eighteen," 
was  Maurice's  mental  comment. 

^  He  was  right  Eveline  Douglas  thought 
him  a  beautiful,  sweet-voiced  boy,  and  in 
consequence  dropped  the  reserve  with 
which  she  usually  shielded  herself,  and 
presently,  when  she  heard  he  was  living 
alone,  and  as  yet  knew  scarcely  anyone  but 
young  Shaw,  she  invited  him  to  come  and 
see  her. 

"  And  when  you  come  I  will  give  you 
some  bon-bons,"  she  added,  as  he  took  his 
leave. 

<'  The  Countess  seemed  to  take  quite  a 
fancy  to  you,"  said  Shaw ;  "  I've  seen  her 
at  Mrs.  O'Hara's  once  before.  She's  good- 
looking,  but  there's  something  about  her 
that  makes  me  creep — looks  sly,  don't  you 
think?" 

"  Sly ! "  echoed  Maurice  "^ith  sovereign 
contempt.  Then  he  reu^ombered  that 
Shaw  was  a  good  fellow,  and  had  been 
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very  kind  to  him.     "  Why  do  you  call  her 
<  the  Countess '  1"  he  asked. 

«  Oh,  I  don't  know  I  Orantley  said  ihe 
was  a  Countess.  Her  first  husband  wu  a 
foreigner,  and  then  she  married  a  Mr. 
Douglas,  I  believe." 

"  And  where  is  he  t " 

"Really,  my  dear  boy,  you'd  better  aik 
her  t "  said  young  Shaw,  laughing  uproir- 
iously  at  his  own  humour  in  a  manner  that 
Maurice  considered  idiotic  and  ill-timed. 

Mrs.  Douglas  had  told  him  to  call  at 
about  half-past  four,  and,  for  hsU-aii 
hour  before,  he  was  employed,  as  might  be 
expected,  trying  on  his  coats,  his  collars, 
and  his  ties,  to  see  which  was  most  likely 
to  create  a  favourable  impression  in  the 
Countess's  mind. 

Maurice  always  deeply  regretted  the 
days  of  pink-satin  coats,  embroid^ 
waistcoats,  silk  stockings,  and  paste  shoe- 
buckles,  and,  could  he  have  dared  to 
indulge  the  fancy,  would  have  starUed  the 
world  by  wearing  a  sombrero  and  a  crimaon 
sash  in  daily  life.  Nature  had,  however, 
done  so  much  for  him  that  he  oonld  look 
poetic  and  interesting  in  a  chimney-pot 
hat,  and  H^l^ne  beamed  upon  him  in  affec- 
tionate admiration  as  she  opened  the  door 
of  the  Countess's  apartments  and  informed 
lum  that  Madame  was  within. 

The  door  had  not  closed  upon  him  when 
there  was  another  ring,  and  the  yoimg 
Frenchman,  who  had  spoken  to  Mra. 
Douglas  the  night  before,  presented  his 
card,  and  ask^  the  man-servant,  who 
opened  the  door,  whether  his  mistress 
could  see  him. 

H^l^ne  was  showing  Maurice  into  the 
salon,  and  from  it  he  could  plainly  hear 
the  discussion  in  the  halL  Pierre,  Hn. 
Douglas's  man,  was  informing  the  Mar- 
quis de  Yillars  that  Madame  was  out,  and 
he  could  not  say  when  she  would  return. 

'*  He  must  certainly  have  seen  the  girl 
let  me  in,  and  as  he's  a  member  of  a  cuab 
that  meets  in  this  house,  he  will  probably 
wait  for  me  on  the  stairs  and  kill  me," 
thought  Maurice. 

He  was  waiting  for  his  hostess  in  s 
little  salon  hung  with  blue-grey  iflk 
draperies,  the  ceilbg  painted  in  a  delic^ 
florid  style  with  roses,  Cupids,  and  douda 
A  few  beautiful  water-colour  hmdacap^ 
were  placed  on  gilded  easels  draped 
with  embroidered  silk;  dainty  marble 
statuettes  peeped  from  clouds  ci  feins; 
the  fireplace  was  filled  with  pots  of 
blush  roses ;  Dresden  china  cups  and 
figures  were  placed  about  on  the  tables 
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and  mantel-piece,  And  when  Eveline  Doug- 
las appeared  at  the  doorway  of  an  inner 
room,  holding  adde  the  soft  silk  curtains 
—herself  a  Titian-like  figure,  in  old-gold 
velvet  and  creamy  India  mudin — Maurice 
fdt  that  he  was  forming  part  of  an 
Arabian  Nights'  entertainment,  and  inclined 
to  rub  his  eyes  to  make  sure  he  was  awake. 

She  led  hun  to  a  room  which  heUked  even 
better,  because  it  was  cosier.  There  was  a 
piano  in  it,  and  there  were  a  harp  and  violin, 
and,  in  the  centre,  was  a  fountain  throwing 
up  sprays  of  perfumed  water  from  a  mosaic 
bowl  The  draperies  were  of  Oriental 
needlework,  rich,  but  subdued  in  tona 
The  room  was  filled  with  cut  roses,  and 
lighted  by  costly  antique  lamps  of  crimson 
glass,  suspended  from  the  ceiUng  by  ch^ns 
of  filagree-work. 

She  made  him  sing  to  her,  and  she 
made  him  talk,  saying  little  herself,  but 
leaning  back  in  her  chair,  lirtenii^  to  him, 
and  presently  giving  him  the  maSt  perfect 
coffee  he  had  ever  tasted,  and  the  most 
wonderful  Eastern  sweetmeats,  chooriiq; 
them  from  a  jewelled  box  with  a  dainty  pair 
of  gold  tongs. 

Maurice  was  by  nature  rather  reserved, 
but  by  the  time  he  left  her,  Eveline  Doug- 
las knew  more  about  himself,  his  home,  and 
his  early  life,  than  he  had  ever  confided  to 
tny  but  his  most  intimate  friends. 

"And  they  are  very  particular,  your 
parents,  I  suppose  9 "  she  asked,  watching 
him  with  her  long,  soft  eyes,  as  she  leaned 
back  among  the  cushions  of  her  low  easy- 
chair,  playing  with  a  rose. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered  laughing,  '<  we 
are  all  particular  at  the  Grange.  If  any 
of  the  people  living  round  about  us  are  in 
the  least  degree  unlike  ourselves,  we 
always  say  they  are  mad." 

"  And  you  write  home  long  letters  every 
day,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  telling  them 
everything  1 " 

"  Not  everything.  There  is  a  good  deal 
that  would  not  interest  and  might  shock 
them,becan8e  they  would  not  understand  it, 
~^blue  silk  wall-paper,  and  scented  foun- 
tains, for  instance,"  was  his  mental  addition. 

"And  you,"  she  asked,  " are  you  easfly 
shocked  1" 

"  Not  so  easQy ;  cmly  by  what  is  evil,  or 
coarse,  or  cruel  Never  by  ^Aat  is  good 
and  beautiful" 

"  Goodness  and  beauty  are  very  different 
things,''  she  said.  "  Now  sin^  me  some 
more  of  your  pretty  love-songs.^ 

So  he  sang  to  her  in  the  fading  light,  in 
tfce  air  heavilv  perfumed  with  the  fresh 


roses,  and  the  scented  water  of  thd  foun- 
tain that  made  a  rippling  accompaniment 
to  his  voice,  and  tunung,  he  saw  her  lean- 
ing back  watching  him,  once  with  tears 
sfa&iinff  in  her  great  eyes,  alwajrs  with  her 
beautifnl  red  mouth  curving  into  a  smUe, 
as  she  thanked  him  in  the  voice  that  was 
her  greatest  charm. 

So  on  one  pretext  or  another  he  saw  her 
every  day,  sometimes  to  bring  her  a  book 
or  to  borrow  one;  sometimes  with 
flowers ;  generally  to  stay  and  sing  to  her. 
She  was  so  near :  he  had  to  pass  her  rooms 
on  his  way  to  and  from  his  own,  and  it 
was  so  little  trouble  just  to  call  and  ask 
how  she  was,  such  pleasure  to  spend  an 
hour  in  the  luxurious  comfort  of  her  little 
sanctuary,  talking  to  her,  looking  at  her. 
She  was  always  the  same — ^gentle,  sympa- 
thetic, silent,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  he 
knew  no  more  about  her  personal  history 
than  on  the  first  day  he  met  her.  The 
only  persons  he  ever  saw  in  her  rooms 
were  the  Misses  O'Hara  and  the  little 
faded  lady  he  had  seen  with  her  before. 

All  these  friends  seemed  very  fond  of 
her,  and  the  last,  a  Miss  Molntyre,  once 
when  left  alcme  with  him,  broke  into  en- 
thusiastic praises  of  Mrs.  Douglas's  gene- 
rosity and  kindness.  He  eould  see  that 
she  was  intensely  charitabla  Although 
she  liked  him  to  call  and  see  her  every 
day,  and  treated  him  in  a  tender,  playful, 
semi-motherly  fashion,  she  never  asked 
him  to  accompany  her  on  her  daily  drives 
or  to  the  theatre,  but  went  alone  with  Miss 
Mclntyre  as  before. 

The  Marquis  de  Yillars  called  again  one 
afternoon,  presenting  himself  at  the  door 
at  the  same  moment  as  Maurice,  whom  he 
regarded  with  a  stare  of  Mgid  insolence. 
Pierre  showed  the  young  Englishman  in  as 
usual,  and  took  in  the  Marquis's  card,  re- 
turning with  a  message. 

''  Madame  was  sorry,  but  her  health  pre- 
vented her  from  receiving  any  but  her 
intimate  friends ;  sh^,  therofore,  regretted 
that  she  could  not  see  M.  de  Yillars." 

M.  de  Yillars  turned  very  white  as  he 
descended  to  his  dub.  The  fortnight 
would  be  up  in  two  days  more.  He  did 
not  wish  to  lose  Paragon,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  lose  Madame.  He  muttered 
angrily  that  Mrs.  Douglas  should  receive 
him  the  next  day,  '<or  I  am  not  Henri  de 
Yillars." 

"  Why  do  you  never  go  out  into  society, 
Madame  9 "  inquired  Maurice.  '*  You  would 
be  simply  adorod,  and  you  could  go  any- 
where. * 
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''  Yon  are  wrong,"  she  saidi  "  I  could  not 
go  anywhere ;  scsacdy  •  anyone  in  Paris 
woald  receive  me.  I  mean/'  she  added 
hastily^  as  she  saw  his  look  of  surprise, 
"  that  I  have  no  friends  in  Paris,  and  am 
shy  of  making  any.  I  dread  strangers,  wiUi 
their  coldly  critical  eyes;  I  like  to  see 
always  just  the  faces  I  know.  The  poor 
people  whom  I  visit  in  the  mornings  have 
suffered  too  much  to  be  cold,  and  suffer  too 
much  now  to  be  critical — then  I  have  my 
books. for  compamons,  and  my  pretty 
things,  and  my  thoughts  (though  the  last 
are  sad  company  enough  sometimes)  and 
just  half-a-dozen  friends — ^Dr.  Grantley,  tiie 
O'Haras,  Miss  Mclntyre  —  and  you.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  for  a  friend,  too," 
she  said,  stretching  out  a  slim  white  hand 
to  Maurice. 

He  took  it  and  kissed  it 

"  I  am  your  friend,"  he  said. 

"Ah!"  she  sighed.  ''How  can  you 
be  9  Those  four— the  O'Haraa  and  the 
Doctor,  at  least — ^have  known  me  all  my 
life.  They  like  me  as  they  know  me — as  I 
am.  For  what  can  you  like  me,  who 
know  nothing  %  " 

*'  I  like  you  because  you  are  sweet,  and 
kind,  and  beautiful,  and  good,"  he  said. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  almost  im- 
patiently. 

*'  Then  you  like  me  for  what  I  am  not, 
so  your  friendship  is  not  worth  having," 
she  said,  rising,  and  restlessly  moving 
about  the  room. 

Her  voice  sounded  hard.  Maurice  was 
suddenly  chilled.  But  in  a  moment  she 
returned,  and,  leaning  over  his  chair,  looked 
tenderly  into  his  faca 

'*  Forgive  me  my  bad  temper,"  she  said. 
"But  when  I  see  the  lives  of  really  good 
people  I  feel  how  unworthy  I  am,  sur- 
rounded by  selfish  comforts,  to  be  ranked 
among  them." 

Maurice  did  not  quite  agree  with  her. 
He  liked  the  selfish  comforts.  But  he 
thought  it  a  beaudful  answer,  and  admired 
her  more  than  ever. 

On  the  second  Sunday  of  his  stay  in 
Paris  he  went  again  to  Mrs.  O'Hara's, 
meeting  Mrs.  Douglas  there. 

The  same  SBsthetic  circle  was  gathered 
round  the  tea-table,  and  Eveline  was  rather 
annoying  Maurice  by  the  sympathetic 
attention  she  gave  to  the  rhapsodies  of  the 
vague,  universal  genius,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  servant  announced : 

"  Miss  Janet  Douglas." 

The  O'Haras  grew  suddenly  silent.  Eve- 


line half-rose  from  her  seat,  then  sank  back 
into  it,  white  as  death.  Maurice  noticed 
her  excitement^  and  turned  with  interest 
to  its  object 

Miss  Douglas  was  a  tall,  good-looking, 
if  somewhat  hard-featured  Scotchwoman, 
of  about  forty,  well-dressed,  and  imposiDg- 
looking.  She  evid^itly  knew  the  O'Haras 
well,  for,  as  they  advanced  to  meet  her,  she 
kissed  them  affectionately. 

'*  I  couldn't  resist  coming  to  see  yoo,** 
she  said.  "  I  only  arrived  yesterday,  and 
it  was  by  a  mere  chance  I  remembered 
your  address.  You  see,  it  is  my  first  visit, 
and  I  didn't  know  my  way  about  at  alL|' 

She  did  not  notice  the  evident  constraint 
of  her  hostesses.  Maurice,  seated  by  Eve- 
line, saw  her  give  one  helpless  glance  at 
the  door,  then  draw  her  chair  farther 
within  the  shadow  of  the  screen.  He 
could  see  that  the  hand  she  laid  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair  was  trembling. 

Miss  Douglas  advanced  to  the  table,  still 
talking  volubly.  But  a  sudden  movement 
on  her  part  made  her  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  slight,  shrinking  figure 
behind  the  screen.  She  stopped  short  in 
her  talk,  turned  very  red,  then  deliboatdy 
walked  round  the  table  and  peered  into 
Mrs.  Douglas's  averted  face. 

'*  It  is  she ! "  she  exclaimed. 

Eveline  rose. 

**  Janet  Douglas  1 "  she  faltered. 

"Don't  dare  to  speak  to  me,"  cried  the 
other,  drawing  away  her  dress  as  i(  afraid 
of  contamination.  '' Kathleen  1  Norahl 
and  your  mother,  too!  I  am  ashamed 
of  you  1  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
coming  here  had  I  known  I  shoukl  be  in- 
sulted by  the  presence  of  this  infamons 
woman,  who  presumes  to  pass  herself  oft 
under  the  name  of  my  family  1 " 

<<  Mies  Douglas,"  said  Kathleen  quietly. 
"We  did  not  invite  you,  and  you  nuwt 
not  insult  the  friends  we  have  invited.  If 
you  do  not  approve  of  them  you  are  at 
liberty  to  go.  Shall  I  tell  Marie  to  order 
you  a  cab  T" 

Miss  Douglas  looked  at  her  in  stony  in- 
dignation. 

"So  you  turn  me  out  for  the  sake  of 
that  wicked  creature,"  she  said.  "  Kath- 
leen, you  will  be  very  sorry  for  this  som® 
day.  You  are  sheltering  a  viper,  and  it 
will  turn  and  sting  you  sooner  or  later.' 
With  which  direful  waminff,  and  a  part- 
ing look  of  hatred  and  disgust  at  the 
object  of  her  wrath,  Miss  Jan^  Dongltf 
swept  past  Miss  O'Hara  and  left  the  room 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Mab,  with  three-qaartera  of  her  senses 
absorbed  by  her  books,  only  got  at  what 
w$ni  on  aroand  her  in  glimpses  and 
(fhispers.  Those  books  appeared  to  have 
m  altogether  magnetic  attraction  for  her. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night  found  her  shut 
dp  in  their  company. 

Joyce — accustomed  to  her  spasmodically 
anthusiastic  fashion  of  following  now  one 
pursuit^  now  another— waa  in  no  wise  sur- 
prised at  her  sudden,  eager  passion  for 
study  at  a  time  when  most  young  girls 
pfould  have  thrown  themselves  heart  and 
loul  into  the  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing wedding-day.  Perhaps  if  she  had 
shtnced  to  follow  her  sister  into  her  room, 
md  had  noted  the  method  of  her  study, 
ihe  might  have  found  food  for  astonish- 
Qient  She  would  have  seen  Mab  first 
carefully  lock  her  door,  to  secure  herself 
^m  intruders,  take  invariably  one  hook 
Brom  her  shelves,  fling  herself  on  the 
liearthrug,  open  her  book,  read  one  or  two 
lines,  then  sit  motionless  with  clasped 
[lands  gazing  into  the  fire  for  hours,  untfl, 
in  fact,  the  clanging  of  the  dinner-bell  or 
the  summons  of  her  maid  aroused  her 
bo  the  consciousness  of  the  common-place 
routine  of  Ufe. 

And  had  Joy<^e  taken  up  the  book  lying 
open  on  Mab's  knee,  sHe  would  have  seen 
that  it  was  the  autobiography  of  Marie 
Sl  Clair,  tiie  Boston  seer,  and  that  the 
nameof  Oeoige  Ritchie  Buckingham  figured 
on  the  title-page. 

The  book  was  a  smdl  cheap  edition  of 
oii^thrthlri.  appeared  in  America  in  more 


the  form  of  a  diary,  and  bore  distinct 
marks  of  abridgment,  and  a  not  too  artistic 
editing.  The  early  days  of  the  girl,  her 
home  surroundings,  and  term  of  service  in 
the  draper's  shop,  were  told  in  curt,  bald  hm- 
guage,  but  with  a  straightforward  simplicity 
that  vouched  for  the  truth  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  latter  portion  of  the  story,  that 
dealing  with  her  public  career  as  a  pro- 
fessional dairvoyante,  had  a  touch  of 
artificiality  in  it,  a  straining  for  effect,  and 
expanded  here  and  there  into  transports 
which  fell  little  short  of  hysteria.  A  critical 
eye  would  have  detected  in  this  portion  of 
the  narrative  distinct  marks  of  interpola- 
tion by  another  and  a  coarser  pen. 

Mab's  eye,  however,  was  not  critical,  but 
illuminating.  It  transformed  hysteric  flights 
of  (fancv  into  a  high-souled  enthusiasm, 
supplied  links  to  shallow  logic,  filled  in 
misty  outlines  with  grand  truths  bom  of 
her  own  spirituality. 

One  page  had  a  strange  fietscination  for 
her.  The  book  opened  at  it  with  a  touch 
now.  It  recounted  the  manner  in  which 
Marie  St  Olair  had  had  what  she  believed 
to  be  the  secret  of  dairvoyante  trance  re- 
vealed to  her. 

It  was  a  weird  and  fantastic  story,  told 
in  evident  good  faith,  of  a  certain  luminous 
appearance  seen  by  her,  which  she  hastfly, 
but  honestly,  concluded  to  be  Uiat  of  a 
girl-friend  asleep  in  her  bed  at  the  tima 

'*  Astral  doubles  "  were  not  talked  about 
at  that  time,  or  at  any  rate  were  unheard 
of  by  Marie  St.  Clair.  She  christened 
her  apparition  <'a  luminous  replica,"  and 
honestly  believed  she  had  struck  the  key- 
note of  a  great  truth  by  starting  the  theory 
that  every  human  body  owned  to  a  'lu- 
minous replica  "  of  itsdi^  possessing  similar 
but  more  finely  developed  senses  and  powers 
of  motion.     She  foUowed  up  this  theory 
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"I/'  the  "me;'  had  the  prerogatire  of 
dwelling  either  in  the  mat^ial  or  in  the 
spiritual  body,  making  use  of  the  senses  of 
that  body,  provided  that,  for  the  time 
being,  the  senses  of  the  body  oat  of  use 
were  sealed  either  in  sleep  or  trance ;  bat 
forthermore  that  this  prerogative  could  not 
be  exercised  at  will  until  af^r  a  long  course 
of  training  in  self-mesmerism  had  been 
gone  through. 

At  this  point  the  writer  broke  o£F  from 
her  narrative  to  give  many  and  minute  in- 
structions as  to  the  system  of  training  to 
be  adopted  by  the  aspirant  to  honours  in 
clairvoyance. 

These  were  the  pages  on  which,  day 
after  day,  Mab's  eyes  were  rivetted. 

Away  from  the  solid  earth,  over  Uie 
mountain  tops  into  doudland,  thej^  carried 
her;  men  and  women,  wiUi  theur  trivial 
everyday  round  of  ocoupi^on,  seeming  to 
grow  remote  and  dwindle  in  the  distance. 

Fancy  a  bom  musician  shut  up  in  some 
wilderness,  knowing  nothing  of  music  save 
what  the  birds'  notes  gave  mm,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  all  mechanical  mediums  for 
harmony.  Lnagine  him  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  a  ooncertfoom  where  the  violin 
is  bdng  played  by  a  master's  hand ;  imagine 
the  instrument  transfenred  to  him  with  the 
message  tiiat  by  dint  of  study  and  practice 
he  might  create  these  sweet  sounds  for 
himself! 

Mab  felt  herself  in  much  sueh  a  case  as 
she  sat  there  beside  her  fire  with  Marie 
St  Clair's  book  upon  her  knee. 

<«  Claim  your  birthright,"  had  been 
Captain  Buckingham's  counsel  to  her.  The 
words  seemed  to  have  a  deeper  and  lar^ 
meaning  in  them  now.  She  coupled  with 
them  another  sentence  of  his :  "  tiirou^ 
want  of  knowledge  one  may  bum  oil  in  an 
Aladdin's  lamp."  Li  it  she  seemed  to  read 
the^  record  of  her  past  life^  her  stmg^ee 
against  the  ideal,  the  spiritual;  her  snatoh- 
ings  at  the  common-place,  the  actual,  which 
somehow  had  always  managed  sooner  or 
later^to  slip  through  her  fingers. 

CHAPTER    XIIL 

Joyce,  returning  home  witii  her  mother 
and  Miss  Buckingham  from  a  tedious  Bher- 
noon's  shopping,  wis  met  by  »  circum- 
stance wfaidi  sturtied  and  paiiMd  her. 

She  was  getting  throuffh  a  prodigions 
amount  of  shoppng  just  then.  Natwally 
enoudli  she  would  have  liked  Ibb'sopinion 
OD  uie  yards  of  Yalenoieimes  lace  and 
cambric  she  was  buying.    Mab,  however, 


had  cried  off,  and  retreated  to  her  solitade 
and  her  books. 

Failing  Mab,  Joyce  had  bomd  bar 
mother  to  make  the  circuit  of  l^cadiDy, 
Bond  Street,  and  B^nt  Street  with  hot. 
Mrs.  Shenstone  jumped  at  the  idea,  sho^ 
her  little  fluffy  poodle  out  of  her  lap,  tad 
rang  the  bell  at  once  to  order  the  cairisee. 

''I'm  wanting  everything  myself  Im 
ahnost  destitute  of  evening  dresses,"  Ae 
said;  "and  you  know,  Joyce,  I'm  so  glad 
to  weit  your  opinion  whenever  I  can;  Fm 
sucm  a  goose  about  choosbg  things  for 
myself." 

This  was  like  the  sunshiny  dUL  days, 
before  the  Buckinghams  had  set  19  i 
prickly  hedge  between  the  mother  and 
daughter.  Joyce  at  once  expanded  into 
cheerfulness  and  animation.  She  as  qmdilj 
relapsed  into  silence  and  gloom,  whim  she 
descended  the  stairs  to  find  Mrs.  Shen- 
stone and  Sylvia  seated  side  by  side  in  the 
carriage  awaiting  her. 

''Sylvia  is  kindly  goine  to  show  me  whne 
I  can  buy  some  lovdy  walking-booto; 
boots  are  always  such  a  trouble  to  me," 
murmured  Mrs.  Shenstone,  insinuating  in 
apology. 

''Boots  always  must  be  a  trouble  (0 
anyone  with  such  a  tiny  ankle  and  li^ 
instep  as  you  have,"  murmured  Sylvia^  hi- 
sinuating  a  compliment 

Joyce  sank  back  in  the  carriage,  register- 
ing a  vow  that  next  time  she  went  shop- 
Eing,  if  she  could  not  tear  Mab  away  froiB 
er  books  she  would  choose  her  Yalenei- 
ennes  lace  and  cambric  muslin  alone. 

So  she  sat  confronted  with  Sylvia's  flaxen 
head  in  her  violet  velvet  bonnet^  her  stedj 
blue  eyejs,  her  semi-satirical  conversation  or 
semi-satirical  silence  for  the  qpaoe  of  three 
solid  hours,  and  retumed  home  in  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  a  grasshopper  would  hsTO 
been  a  burden,  and  was  met  by  an  ann(^- 
ance  by  many  ounces  heavier  than  a  grs» 
hopper. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sight  of 
Mab  and  Captain  Bucldngham  coming  side 
by  side  round  the  comer  of  the  squara 

"I  must  have  this  carriage  re-lined. 
Everybody  has  drab  lining,  or  myrfcle- 
green,  or  navy-blue.  I  want  sMn^hing 
distinctive,  quite  out  of  the  common,"  Mia 
Shenstone  was  saying  as  the  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door. 

Joyce,  with  her  eyes  fixed  cm  Mab  and 
her  companion  advancing  towards  themi 
made  no  attempt  at  a  repfy* 

"  An  aivieot  velvet  or  satin  lining  wevld 
be  Bomewing  quite  out  of  the  common,  sad 
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very  becoming  to  a  fair  complexion/'  sug- 
gested Sylvia,  with  never  a  glimmer  of  Am 
in  her  eyes. 

"The  very  thing  I  Backgrounds  should 
always  be  most  carefully  selectedi"  isaid 
Mrs.  Shenstone  enUiusiasticallv. 

Qiptain  Buckingham's  hand  opened  the 
carriage  door  and  assisted  the  lady  to 
alight 

"  We  live  in  an  age  when  backgrounds 
are  very  wisely  accentuated.  A  generation 
back  s^ch  things  were  left  to  chimce.  We 
in  these  latter  days  have  discovered  the 
importance  of  the  minutiffi  of  daQy  life," 
he  said  didactically,  ready  as  usual  to  lay 
down  the  law  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"Mother,"  said  Joyce,  jumping  out  of 
the  carriage  without  even  a  dance 
at  Buckingham's  still  outstretched  hand, 
"when  people  are  as  handsome  as  you  andl 
are  they  can  afford  to  despise  even  back- 
grounds." Then  she  caught  at  Mab's  arm. 
'Mab,  dear,  how  is  this  1  Why  are  you 
ont  walking  alone)  I  should  have  l>een 
glad  and  thankful  for  your  company  this 
morning." 

Uab's  face  was  the  colour  of  a  flamingo's 
win^  "I  had  a  headache/' she  began,  stam- 
mermg  over  her  words. 

"I  came  into  see  Mrs.  Shenstone,  found 
Miss  Mab  alone,  and  looking  so  white  that 
I  persuaded  her  to  come  out  for  some  fresh 
air/'  said  Captain  Buckingham  over  all 
their  bonneta 

Joyce  did  not  so  much  as  turn  her  head 
towards  him.  She  held  Mab's  arm  tightly 
all  the  way  up  the  stairs  right  into  her 
room.  Then  she  shut  the  door  and  stood 
fiudi^her. 

*^Now,  dear,  what  is  it  9  What  does  it 
mean )  ^  How^  came  you  to  be  walking  <»it 
alone  with  this  man  about  whom  we  know 
next  to  nothing  1 " 

Mab  was  notoneto  tell  Joyce  that  really 
she  was  old  enough  to  look  after  herself ; 
that  assuredly  it  was  no  affidr  of  a  younger 
dster^s  whoever  she  might  choose  to  go  out 
waUdngwith. 

She  stood  in  front  of  Joyce  neorvously 
tmbuttoning  her  gloves,  her  eyes  downcast, 
her  hands  trembling. 

"I  scarcely  know  how  it  happened, 
Joyce,"  she  began  in  jerky  sentences ;  "  I 
was  in  the  drawing-room  when  Captain 
Baddngham  came  in        " 

"He  ought  not  to  have  come  in  when 
mother  was  out  Who  did  he  expect  to 
see!"  ^^ 

"1  suppose  they  tdd  him  I  was  In ;  I 
don't  lau)w.    I  hadn't  been  a  minute  in 


the  room  before  he  came  in ;  I  only  wen^ 
down  because  my  room  was  icy-cold — and 
— and — ^my  head  ached — I  felt  half  dazed," 
Mab  went  on  stUl  more  nervously  and 
apologetically. 

''Icy-cold  with  that  fire  1 "  cried  Joyce, 
pointing  to  the  grate,  where  th6  flames 
made  merry  with  the  pOed-up  1(mb. 

It  really  seemed  as  though  Mab,  who 
had  a  fine  reputation  fortruth-telUng,  were 
bent  on  annihilating  it  in  a  moment  by 
minute  and  pitiful  fibs. 

Her  confusion  was  painful  to  witness. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  make  you  under- 
stand, dear :  I  can't  explain^t  is  impos- 
sible to  explain,"  she  said  helplessly. 

Joyce  fdt  bewildered.  She  looked  all 
round  the  room  as  though  for  some  solu- 
tion to  tihe  mystery.  Had  her  eye  chanced 
upon  the  autobiography  of  Marie  St.  Clair 
she  might  have  sot  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
Mab's  secret.  That  book,  however,  with 
one  or  two  others,  had  been  returned  to 
Captain  Buckingham  that  very  afternoon. 
The  only  thing  in  the  room  that  attracted 
her  attention  was  an  easy-chair  with  a 
pillow  in  it  and  a  footstool  in  front,  as 
though  someone  had  been  reclining  there. 
It  £ul  been  pushed  into  the  darkest 
comer  of  the  room,  away  from  the  firelight 
or  the  wintry  twilight  that  crept  in  through 
the  panes. 

She  got  an  idea  from  this  chair. 

"  Hm  you  been  asleep,  dear)"  she  asked 
eagerly;  ''one  often  wakes  up  shivering 
after  a  nap." 

Mab  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"You  might  call  it  sleeping,  Joyce; 
"I'm  not  sur^  whether  I  slept  or  not    I 

only    know "     then    she   broke    off 

again. 

Joyce  grew  alarmed. 

"  Did  you  faint,  Mab  ?  £eally,  I  think 
you  ought  to  see  a  doctor.  You  must  have 
felt  weak  even  to  get  into  that  chair  at 
this  time  in  the  day,"  she  said,  sj^eaking 
out  of  tiie  fiilness  of  her  own  vigorous 
health. 

Mab  walked  away  towards  the  fire. 

"Do,  do  let  me  abne,  Joyce,"  she 
pleaded;  "I  can't  explain,  you  couldn't 
uni^tand  if  I  did."  And  then  die  sighed 
again. 

Joyce  followed. 

"Darlinfi^  vou  know  I  always  did  hate 
mysteries  r  [she  said,  putting  her  arm 
lovingly  round  Mab's  waist  "I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  all  your  thoughts,  no 
matter  whether  I  ean  understana  them 
or  not:   but  anvhow.  tell  me  just  this: 
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why,  if  yoa  most  go  oat,  did  you  let  Captain 
Backingham  go  with  youl — better  by  far 
havegone  alone." 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  mother'a  Why  should 
he  not  go  ont  with  me?'' 

"  Mab^  darling  1 "  this  in  a  voice  fall 
of  pain.  *<If  father  were  alive,  do  yon 
think  he  woald  have  allowed  any  of  as  to 
call  such  a  man  as  that,  fnend  t 

Mab's  answer  strack  her  damb  on  the 
spot 

'<  Yes,  I  do,  Joyce,"  she  sud,  steadving 
her  nerves  and  lookmg  her  sister  fml  in 
the  face;  *'I  think  if  father  were  alive 
now,  Captain  Buckingham  is  the  man  he 
would  choose  before  anyone  else  in  the 
world  to  be  his  own  friend,  and  mother's, 
and  yours,  and  mine." 

Then,  evidently  to  end  a  discussion  for 
which  she  had  no  inclination,  she  freed 
herself  from  Joyce's  arm  and  left  the 
room. 

Joyce  followed,  speechless,  bewildered, 
feeling  that  another  brick  had  been  added 
to  the  wall  that  was  gradually  being  built 
up  between  Mab  and  herself. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Joyce  had  made  a  hasty  resolve  that 
she  would  take  Frank  as  little  as  possible 
into  her  confidence  concerning  the  Buck- 
ingbams,  f earins  lest  a  declaration  of  open 
war  between  the  two  men  might  be  the 
result. 

On  the  day  after  her  bewildering  talk 
with  Mab  she  broke  this  resolve,  telling 
Frank  fully  all  that  had  passed. 

It  was  the  night  of  one  of  Mrs.  Shen- 
stone's  receptions.  Frank  had  endured  the 
atmosphere  of  the  drawing-room  for  a 
dreary  quarter  of  an  hour,  Sien  had  fled 
for  an  ecstatic  ten  minutes  to  the  deserted 
dining-room,  whither  Joyce  had  somehow 
managed  to  find  her  way  before  him. 

*'One  thing  is  clear,"  she  said,  speak- 
ing with  a  fine  air  of  decision,  but  never- 
theless quaking  in  her  black  satin  slippers 
at  her  own  temerity.  "  Our  wedding-day 
must  be  put  off.  I  can't  go  away  with  you 
thinkine  only  of  my  own  happiness,  and 
leave  Mab  here  to  tiie  mercy  of  a  pair  of 
adventurers." 

Frank's  answer  did  not  surprise  her. 

"  No,"  he  said,  and  not  a  doubt  he  meant 
it,  *[m  stake  my  life  we  won't  do  thai 
I  tried  that  game  once,  we  won't  start  it 
again.  Ill  undertake  to'  say  our  marriage 
wul  come  o£F  on  the  21st,  not  a  day  later." 

''But^  Frank,  be  reasonable.     What  is 


to  be  done)    We    must   do  something. 
What  are  we  to  dot" 

*'  Give  me  time  to  think,  dear.  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  thing  as 
this.  Your  mother,  you  see,  is  suffidenUy 
protected  by  your  f amor's  will ;  but  Mab 
unless  we  can  take  care  of  her,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  any  fortune-hunter  who  comes 
aloDg." 

Joyce's  conscience  here  asked  the  nn* 
pleasant  (question,  what  if  it  were  thanb 
to  her  plam-speaking  on  the  matter  of  her 
fattier's  will  that  Captain  BnckiDgfaam's 
attentions  had  been  transferred  from  her 
mother  to  Mab  t 

<<I  will  talk  to  Mab  ag^,"  she  said; 
"  she  is  difficult  to  manage  in  some  thinga 
In  small  matters  she  always  lets  me  rue 
her,  but  on  some  things  she  won't  listen 
even  to  a  suggestion,  and  of  late  her  man- 
ner has  puzzled  me  more  than  I  can  say. 
ril  talk  to  my  mother  too,  and  tell  her  she 
must — must  drop  those  people,  and  at 


"Talk  to  whom  you  please,  dear,  bat 
never  again  speak  a  word  about  puttmg  off 
our  wedding  by  so  much  as  an  hour,  in- 
terrupted Frank  vigorously. 

<<And  rU  talk  to  Sylvia,  and  tell  her 
she  must  prevent  her  brother  coming  to 
the  house.  And  111  talk  to  the  broAer 
and  tell  him " 

«Wha— atl" 

''  I  mean  it.  I'll  tell  him  he  must  con- 
sider himself  on  strictly  formal  terms  with 
us,  and  not  presume  to  put  himself  upon 
the  footing  of  a  friend." 

'' You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort  If 
there's  any  talking  to  be  done  to  that 
man,  you'll  leave  me  to  do  it,  please." 

"Ah,  but  you'll  do  it  unpleasantly,  and 
there'll  be  a  scene." 

"  I'm  bound  to  do  it  unpleasantly  sooner 
or  later,  and  I'd  as  soon  do  it  to-morrow 
as  any  other  day,  if  any  good  could  come 
of  it.  But  it  would  do  more  mischief 
than  anything  else  just  now.  Between 
your  mother  and  me  the  present  con- 
dition of  thintfs  is  an  armed  trace, 
nothing  more.  If  it  came  to  a  question 
between  me  and  that  man,  shed  side 
with  him,  not  a  doubt,  and  forbid  me  the 
house." 

'*Mab,  too,  isn't  a  log— she  will  have 
something  to  say  if  it  comes  to  open 
war." 

"You  might  talk  to  your  mother  to- 
night, Joyce,  when  all  the  people  have 
gone — Fve  heard  you  speak  very  effectiYely 
to  her  more  than  once,"  said  Frank  after  a 
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moment's  pause;  "and  you  can  write  to 
Uoele  Arehie,  telling  turn  that  he  must  come 
np  at  once,  and  that  he  must  take  Mab  back 
with  him  into  Gloucestershire  while  we 
are  away  in  Paris.  When  we  return,  of 
course  she'll  be  with  us,  and  we  can  shut 
oar  door  upon  all  undesirable  intimacies." 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  under- 
note  of  pride  in  hu  voicOi  as  the  young 
man  alluded  to  their  joint  possession  of  a 
front  door. 

Joyce's  fun-loving  ear  detected  it 

"  Ah  !  with  what  an  air  of  authority  we 
will  draw  the  bolts  against  the  dubious  ! " 
8he  said  mischievously. 

"  Won't  we  1  and  I'll  back  up  your  letter 
to  Uncle  Archie  with  one  by  the  next  post; 
but  in  any  case  leave  the  Buckinghams  to 
me,  I'll  speak  to  the  man  before  long,  but  I 
will  choose  the  moment  for  speaking,  and 
not  allow  him  to  do  so." 

There  came  the  sound  of  doors  opening, 
and  movement  along  the  hall  outside. 

Jojce  gave  a  start :  **  I  must  go  back  to 
the  drawing-room  at  once.  How  dreadful  1 
I've  been  taking  here  with  you  for  half  an 
hour  instead  of  ten  minutes — that  was  all 
the  time  I  promised  you " 

"Oh!  these  good-byes,"  groaned  Frank, 
taking  his  farewell — a  long,  slow,  sweet 
one,  "  thank  Heaven  they  are  nearly  at  an 
eai  now." 

Joyce  went  with  him  to  the  front  door, 
and  picked  out  his  hat  from  forty  or  fifty 
others  of  all  sorts  and  sizes:  "Ah!  the 
heads  those  hats  represent,"  she  said 
with  a  lively  recollection  of  the  plati- 
tudes, bombast,  and  trivialities  which  had 
been  doing  duty  for  conversation  upstairs 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  evening. 

The  night  was  pitch-dark.  A  man  leaning 
against  the  railings  of  a  darkened  doorway, 
higher  np  the  square,  came  forward,  as 
Frank  left  Mrs.  Shenstone's  door-step,  and 
accosted  him  in  a  voice  slightly  above  a 
whisper  with  the  words  : 

'*  What  time  is  it,  friend  1 " 

Frank  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  but 
the  November  fog  conspired  with  the  high 
coat-collar  and  hat  which  the  man  wore  low 
over  his  brows,  to  hidehis  featureseffectually. 
Frank  could  only  make  out  that  he  was  a 
tall,  powerfully-built  man;  and  his  Irish 
accent  was  unmistakeable. 

"  I  haven't  the  remotest  notion — time  for 
idlers  to  be  in  bed  at  any  rate,"  was  his  reply 
in  brusque  tones,  for  somehow,  he  scarcely 
knew  wliy,  his  suspicions  were  aroused. 

Ihe  man,  with  never  a  word,  drew  back 
to  his  former  position  against  the  railings. 


Strange  to  say,  at  the  farther  corner  of 
the  square,  the  circumstance,  with  a  slight 
difference,  was  repeated.  A  man — a  fine, 
stalwart,  soldier-like  fellow — came  alon^ 
with  rapid  strides,  and  in  a  louder  voice  thau 
the  other  had  used,  asked  the  question  : 

"  What  time  is  it,  friend  t " 

Frank  laid  his  hand  on  the  man's 
shoulder.  The  voice  was  one  eat^y  to 
identify. 

•«  Why,  Ned  Donovan,"  he  asked,  "  what 
pranks  are  you  up  to  nowt  What  on 
earth  has  come  to  you,  that  you  are 
dodging  about  the  streets  in  this  way, 
asking  mysterious  questions  as  to  the  time 
of  night?" 

Donovan  shook  ofif  Frank's  hand  hur- 
riedly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  mistook  you 
for  someone  else,"  he  answered ;  and  before 
Frank  could  say  another  word  he  was  gone. 

Frank  got  to  his  rooms  without  further 
hindrance,  let  himself  in  with  his  latch- 
key, turned  up  the  gas,  took  ofif  his  hat, 
and  was  about  to  hang  it  on  its  peg,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  on  the  inside  lining,  on  a 
scrap  of  card,  he  saw  inscribed  the  name, 
"George  Ritchie  Buckingham." 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  stood  silently 
scrutinising  the  bat.  It  bore  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  his  own  hat^  sufilciently, 
at  least,  to  justify  Joyce's  mistake  in  hana- 
ing  it  to  him,  and  his  own— with  his  mind 
seriously  pre-occupied — in  putting  it  on. 
But  it  was  indubitably  American,  of  a 
broader  brim  and  rougher  in  make  than 
one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  London  streets. 

He  put  it  on  again,  walked  to  the  look- 
ing-glass, and  stood  there  taking  stock  of 
his  personal  characteristics.  He  dis- 
covered that  he  was  close  upon  Captain 
Buckingham's  height,  that  his  shoulders 
were  about  the  same  in  breadth,  that  he 
carried  his  head  in  a  manner  that  to  a 
cisual  observer  on  a  dark,  foggy  night 
might  suggest  Buckingham. 

These  points  of  resemblance,  slight 
though  they  were,  struck  a  vein  of  thought 
in  his  mind  and  suggested  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  these  unexpected 
midnight  greetings. 


EECOLLEOTIONS 
OF  A  MIDSHIPMAN'S  MESS. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.      PART  IV. 

Of  course  weTall  looked  down  upon 
all  other  navies-drench,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Russian,  Yankee;  indeed,  the  only  navy 
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which  we  regarded  with  any  real  respect  was 
that  of  Russia,  and  this  was  only  for  the 

Saaint  reason  that  we  understood  that  a 
^nssian  midshipman  was  empowered  to 
give  any  man  of  his  watch  one  dozen 
lashes  at  his  own  discretioa  This  appeared 
to  OS  an  immense  stride  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  gilt  was  very  much  taken  ofi 
the  gingerbrcM  when  we  learned  after- 
wards that  the  midshipman  was  also  liable 
to  one  dozen  himself  from  the  officer  of  the 
watch. 

Minted  with  onr  contempt  for  the  U.S. 
navy  with  its  fantastic-lookmg  war-vessels, 
and  its  crews  half  consisting  of  nigsers,  or 
"  mokes  "  as  they  used  to  be  callea,  there 
was  a  kind  of  gmdging  admiration  for 
their  free-and-easy  style ;  their  ntter  regard- 
lessness  of  all  naval  etiquette  ashore;  their 
bewildering  statements  as  to  the  speed  and 
powers  of  their  ships;  their  outlandish 
phrases ;  their  extraordinary  costume. 
They  talked  to  their  Captain  on  shore 
with  the  same  easy  familiarity  which  we 
used  to  each  other  in  the  berth;  they 
announced  the  speed  of  their  gunboats 
and  monitors — ^never  under  fifteen  knots 
— ^with  an  easy  confidence  which  almost 
made  one  believe  them;  they  let  off  in- 
credible yams  of  "  the  war ''  with  as  little 
fuss  as  if  they  were  well-known  proverbs ; 
they  drank  *'  sherry  white  wine,"  and 
invariably  went  ashore,  not  like  our- 
selves in  **  plain  clothes,"  but  in  •'  citi- 
zens' dress,  sirl"  which  usually  con- 
sisted of  navy  blue  ''pants,"  a  light 
checked  shooting-coat,  and  a  uniform  cap. 
Their  Captains  seemed  to  treat  thefr 
Admiralty — I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  their 
Naval  Bureau — in  me  same  off-hand  man- 
ner in  which  the  junior  officers  treated 
them,  and  one  of  their  skippers  who  com- 
manded what  they  termed  a  "sloop-of- 
war,"  but  which  was  really  a  frigate  little 
smaller  than  ourselves,  indulged  some  of 
our  senior  officers,  when  on  a  visit  to 
his  shi^,  with  a  sight  of  his  letter-bool^ 
containmg  copies  of  his  correspondence 
with  that  important  body.  He  had  been 
in  command  of  a  sunboat — let  us  call  her 
the  "  Ohio,"  I  don^t  recollect  her  real  name 
— and  he  had  got  her  ashore  in  the  "  West 
Passage,"  wherever  that  was,  and  had  in 
consequence  been  &voured  with  a  letter 
from  ''our  Naval  Bureau,"  demanding  to 
know  his  reasons  in  writing  for  such  an 
accident  According  to  his  own  showing, 
and  the  evidence  of  his  letter-book,  his 
answer  ran  thus:  "Gentlemen — In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  such  a  date  requiring 


to  know  for  what  reason  the  U.&  Gun- 
boat 'Ohio,'  under  my  command,  mi 
ashore  in  tiie  West  Passage  on  sadi  a 
date,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  U.S. 
Grunboat '  Ohio,'  under  my  command,  draws 
exactly  one  foot  and  a  half  more  water 
than  there  is  in  that  particular  spot,  and 
am,  Grentlemen,  your  obedient   servant, 

D "    And  nothing  happened  to  him ! 

Another  Yankee  Captun,  in  whom  we  took 
great  interest,  was  a  man  of  the  astounding 
nameofColvocoressas.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  picked  up  as  a  child  at  sea  in  an 
open  boat,  and  that  no  one  knew  wh> 
or  what  he  was.  Where  ha  got  his 
name  from  I  don't  know;  even  his 
own  men  and  officers  found  it  too  mnch 
for  them — they  called  him  "  Calico  trou- 
sers." Our  Skipper  went  on  board  his 
ship  once  to  see  hinii  and  was  very  much 
interested  in  a  sort  of  closed  sentry-box, 
painted  black  and  with  a  few  holes  bored 
in  it  on  various  sides,  which  stood  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  tropical  sun  on  the  quartei- 
deck. 

"May  I  ask  what  that  is!"  said  osr 
Skipper,  his  curiosity  at  length  getting  the 
better  of  hint 

"  Why,  cert'nly,  sir  ! "  replied  Captain 
Calico  trousers ;  "that,  sir,  is  a  refractoiy 
Dutchman,  sir,  and  by  the  time  he's  been  a 
four-hours'  watch  in  that  sweating-box  hell 
be  one  of  the  mildestDutchmen  yew  ever  sot 
eyes  on  1 "  and  he  added  that  the  sentry 
had  orders  to  turn  him  every  half-hour. 
They  don't  flog  in  the  American  navy,  they 
go  in  for  humanity. 

But  to  return  to  my  proper  subject 
I  have  told  how  in  various  ways  we  lost 
numerous  members  of  our  mess ;  how  we 
grieved  over  the  loss  of  some  and  rejoioed 
over  that  of  others ;  but  we  were  now  to 
lose  a  messmate  whom  all  of  us  could  not 
but  like  in  many  ways  most  thoroughly, 
and  yet  who  was  perpetually  in  sndi 
danger  from  his  besetting  sin  that  we 
never  knew  when  the  final  catastrophe 
might  not  arrive.  This  was  old  Peregrine. 
He  had  had  the  most  hairbreadtJi  escapes 
from  Courts-martial  that  could  be 
imagined;  he  had  run  the  gauntlet  of 
Captain  and  Commander  again  and  again; 
he  had  attended  on  th^  upper  dtA 
when  the  Captain  was  seeing  "  ddaultersi" 
himself  far  more  than  fit  to  be  entered  in 
the  defaulters'  book ;  but  he  was  snch  a 
seasoned  vessel,  and  moreover  so  firm  on 
his  feet,  and  had  such  command  over  his 
voice,  that  it  required  a  very  practised  eye 
and  ear  to  detect  him.    If  he  could  only 
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have  kept  himself  in  and  repressed  his 
insane  desire  to  say  absurd  thugs  on  the 
most  serious  occasions,  he  might  have 
weathered  the  whole  commission. 

Danger  after  danger  hesoecessfolly  en- 
oooDterodi  till  immunity  from  disaster 
made  him  utterly  careless,  and  it  was  im- 

K*ble  but  that  he  must  be  wrecked  at  last 
iter  came  at  len^h  on  this  wise.  The 
men  were  paid  then  m  quarterly  payments, 
the  lists  for  which  requured  much  time  and 
care  to  make  out  and  check,  and  Uiis  was 
Peregrine's  particular  duty.  The  actual 
paying  of  the  men  took  place  in  the 
Captain's  fore-cabin,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Captain  and  Paymaster,  and,  seeing  that 
tiiere  were  some  five  hundred  men  to  pay, 
and  that  they  had  to  be  mustered  and 
marched  ofif,  each  then  passing  through  the 
cabm  to  receive  his  pay,  it  was  a  some- 
what important  and  grave  function.  Fully 
a  fortnight  before  the  payment  Peregrine 
had  been  informed  by  the  Paymaster  of  the 
day  on  which  it  would  take  place,  and  had 
been  desired  to  get  the  necessary  papers 
ready;  bat  it  was  one  of  his  inspired 
periods,  and  not  a  stroke  of  work  had  he 
done.  Most  of  us  in  Uie  berth  were  aware 
of  tins,  and  were  wondering  how  on  earth 
Peregrine,  clever  and  cunmng  though  he 
was,  could  manage  to  escape  thte  time. 

The  day  came,  and  we  noted  that 
Peregrine  had  been  drinking  steadily  all 
the  morning.  The  men  were  piped  to 
muster  on  the  main  deck  for  payment,  and 
the  Captain  and  Paymaster  took  their 
places  in  the  fore-cabin.  Presently  Pere- 
grine appeared.  He  had  a  large  book, 
used  in  mustering  the  men,  and  mown  as 
the  "  Open  List|"  under  one  arm,  and  those 
carefully  prepared  Pay  Usts,  whereby  five 
hundred  men  were  to  be  paid  after  the 
various  deductions  for  fines,  clothing,  and 
remittanoes  to  wives  and  families  had  been 
made,  were  represented  by  a  quire  and  a 
half  of  blue  foolscap  in  all  its  maiden  purity 
under  the  other  arm — absdutely  nothing 
more.  He  wore  a  large  pair  of  old  carpet 
slippers,  whidi  I  don't  think  either  the 
Captain  or  the  Paymaster  observed  at  the 
time,  but  otherwise  he  was  properly  attired 
in  uniform,  and  seemed  quite  composed 
and  ready  for  anything. 

The  Paymaster  looked  at  him  in  some 
anxietyi  bat  Peregrine  gave  no  sign,  and 
sat  down  in  his  place,  arranging  his  bhink 
aheeia  of  foolscap  carefully  in  front  of  him 
as  if  he  considered  them  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. '  Then  he  opened  his  big  book 
and  waited  for  orders. 


The  officer  in  charse  of  the  men  re- 
ported everything  ready  for  the  payment, 
the  Captain  gave  the  order  to  begin, 
and  to  my  utter  astonishment  Peregrine 
began  to  muster  and  pay  the  men,  simply 
out  of  his  own  head,  by  a  gigantic  effort  of 
memory !  And  what  is  more,  he  got  over 
the  first  twenty  names  or  so  witiiout  a 
serious  calamity.  But  now  a  hitch  occurred 
— a  man  came  forward  whom  Peregrine 
affirmed  to  be  a  leading  seaman  with  a 
lai^e  family,  to  whom  most  of  his  pay 
therefore  went,  while  the  man  asserted 
himself  to  be  a  petty  officer,  and  moreovw 
unmarried.  Then  came  out  the  deadly 
peculiarity  of  Peregrine's  disporiticm  when 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He 
was  as  obstinate  as  a  pig;  had  he  been 
only  content  to  give  in,  allmight  still  have 
been  well,  but  he  insisted  on  arguing  the 
case  witli  the  man,  who  of  course  stuck 
stoutly  to  his  assertion.  Neither  would, 
yield,  and  at  last  the  Captain,  who  had 
already  beeun  to  smell  a  rat»  burst  in 
angrily^  and  authoritatively  with,  "Mr. 
Peregrine,  what  is  this  man's  numbori" 
When  your  Captain  speaks  authoritatively 
on  board  ship  it  is  time  for  everyone  to 
mind  his  p's  and  q's  and  obey,  instantly 
and  with  extreme  deference.  What,  then, 
was  our  horror  and  astonishment  to  hear 
Peregrine,  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  half-snarl, 
half-sneer,  which  he  sometimes  used  to 
adopt  when  he  wanted  to  be  particularly 
nasty,  reply  in  measured  and  emphatic 
tones :  ''  The  number— K)n  his  knapsack — 
is  number  thirty-nine — as — he — goes — 
marching  round  1"  You  might  indeed 
have  heard  a  pin  drop^  The  Captain  stared 
at  Peregrine  with  his  mouth  open ;  he  could 
not  believe  his  ears;  but  after  the  lapse  of 
a  minute  he  spoke,  his  voice  husky  with 
anger.  "Mr.  Peregrine,  you  will  go  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  remain  there  until 
the  medical  officer  has  examined  you  and 
reported  upon  your  {n^sent  state." 

"  Oh,  cert^dnly,  cert^dnly,  «r,"  replied 
Peregrine  with  exaggerated  courtesy,  as  be 
rose  from  his  chair  and  bowed  with  a 
peculiarly  condescending  manner  to  the 
Captain ;  then  he  put  hu  cap  on  his  head, 
and  with  his  quire  and  a  half  of  blue  fools- 
cap under  his  arm,  he  caracoled  out  of  the 
cabin,  the  last  view  we  had  of  him  being 
the  soles  of  his  carpet  slq^pers  as  they 
flapped  contemptuously  in  the  air.  The 
payment  was  suspended  until  the  lists 
could  be  prepared,  and  the  senior  medico 
was  ordered  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
poor  Peregrine's  state.    But  here  the  sreat 
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difficol^  arose.  Peregrine,  half-dmnk,  was 
as  steady  as  a  rock  and  as  canniBg  as  a 
lunatic.  He  stood  bolt  upright  on  the 
quarter -deck,  not  even  swaying  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  gave  the  shortest, 
straightest,  and  snrliest  answers  to  the 
doctor's  enqniries.  This  latter  ofSoer  was 
a  Scotchman,  and  possessed,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  marvellous  instinct  of 
caution,  which  is  the  birthright  of  his 
race.  He  would  not  commit  himself  in 
any  way,  and  his  report  to  the  Captain 
was  a  perfect  model  of  cautious  utterance. 
He  reported  tiiat  "he  had  exaameened 
Meester  Per^prine  as  to  his  present  staate, 
but  that  Meester  Peregrine  was  so  much 
more  sober-rr  when  he  was  drrunk  than 
when  he  was  sober-r-r,  and  on  the  other-r-r 
haand  so  much  more  drrunk  when  he  was 
sober-r-r  than  when  he  was  drrunk,  that 
he  could  not  rightly  venture  an  opeenion 
as  to  wbsther  he  was  drrunk  or  sober-r-r." 

Peregrine  was  triumphant ;  he  had  de- 
feated the  medico :  he  spoke  of  the  whole 
affair  as  a  shameful  plot  on  the  part  of  the 
Captain  and  Paymaster  to  get  him  into 
trouble ;  but  the  Skipper  was  not  to  be 
done.  Peregrine's  hour  was  come,  and  he 
was  put  under  arrest  for  insubordination 
and  gross  neglect  of  duty.  That  very 
night,  idas  1  he  celebrated  his  triumph  over 
the  medical  department  by  getting  blind 
drunk,  and  at  nine  pm.  be  was  sent  for 
by  the  Commander.  There  was  no  escape 
this  time,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  tried 
by  Court-martiaL 

Long,  however,  before  we  met  the  two 
other  ships,  the  Captains  of  which  were 
necessary  to  form  a  Court,  poor  Peregrine 
had  gone  still  further.  Delirium  tremens 
seized  him,  and  his  fate  was,  of  course,  sealed. 
He  was  tried,  and  dismissed  his  ship  some 
months  afterwards,  and  thus  we  lost  a  mess- 
mate who,  but  for  one  terrible  failing, would 
have  been  a  ddightf ul  companion  and  most 
faithful  friend,  and  whose  only  enemy  in 
the  ship  was  himself.  He  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  disturbing  element  in  the 
mess,  and  though  we  regretted  him  in 
many  ways,  still,  I  must  say,  we  got  on 
better  without  him. 

We  had  really  setded  down  by  this  time 
into  something  like  proper  form,  though  I 
am  afraid  we  were  exceptionally  noisy  and 
rowdy  to  the  last  Onrpeculiar  instincts,  too, 
had  begun  to  show  themselves,  and  each  took 
a  pride  in  excelling  in  sometldng — the  very 
hett  preventive  against  vicious  habits  that 
could  be  found.  I^me  sketched,  and  one  or 
twoenterprisingartistsactually  had  the  pluck 


to  send  their  sketches  to  *'The  lUustrated 
London  News,''  and  got  them  put  in  too— 
often  so  transfigured  that  they  could  hardly 
recognise  them  again  ;  but,  still,  there  they 
were,  with  the  name  of  the  lurtist  in  the 
letter-press  which  accompanied  them,  to 
the  great  glory  of  the  latter,  and  to  the 
delight  of  his  friends  at  home.  Some 
studied  entomology,  and  raced  over  the 
wild  stretches  of  sunburnt  hill  or  bsrren 
plain  with  a  green  butterfly  net,  whidi 
stray  niggers  would  sometimes  find  sud- 
denly clapped  down  over  their  heads  with 
a  wild  burst  of  unexpected  laughter.  These 
enthusiasts  occasionally  brought  hoge, 
furry  tarantulas  on  board,  cautiously  tied 
to  a  long  string,  and  towed  behind  after 
the  manner  of  a  lap-dog.  One  of  these 
tarantulas  would  clear  the  mess  quicker 
than  a  hundred -and -fifty -pound  shell 
Some  fished,  and  some  shot,  and  some 
rode,  and  some  few  even  developed  a 
taste  for  reading,  and  studied  Spanish, 
French,  and  even  deeper  subjects.  One 
messmate  of  ours  had  decided  opinions  on 
what  he  called  the  ''  Doctrine  of  Metem- 
psyphyscosis;"  and  another,in  consequence 
of  one  inspired  effort  of  memory  on  his 
part,  became  our  great  authority  on  matters 
of  English  history. 

The  mails  had  just  come  in  frx>m  Eng- 
land, and  we  were  doing^  our  best  to  reM 
up  all  that  had  been  going  on  in  the  last 
six  weeks  or  so — ^no  light  matter,  by-the- 
way — ^when  somebody  who  had  come  across 
Lord  Malmesbury's  name  in  the  paper,  and 
who  desired  to  know  the  name  of  the 
family  to  which  that  title  belonged,  said 
suddenly : 

"  I  say,  you  fellows,  does  anybody  know 
who  Malmesbury  is  9 " 

The  historian  looked  up,  stared  at  Uie 
speaker  for  a  moment  in  supreme  con- 
tempt, and  then  blurted  out:  "Malmes- 
bury, Malmesbury !  I  should  have  thought 
any  fool  knew  who  he  was.  Why,  he  was 
drowned  in  a  bucket  of  lampreys ! " 

After  that  effort,  any  vexed  question  in 
English  history  was  always  referred  to 
him. 

This  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  few 
genuine  Irish  bulls  I  have  ever  heard,  and 
which  I  can  vouch  for  as  having  been  made 
in  entire  innocence  by  a  most  genuine  Irish- 
man. We  had  a  warrant  ofiioer  on  board  who 
cUimed  descent  from  the  Kings  of  Munster, 
or  Ulster,  or  whichever  it  was,  and  who 
was  never  tired  of  letting  us  know  it  He 
used  to  spin  the  most  impossible  yams 
under  the  simple  belief  that  we  were  ac- 
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cepting  eveiy  word  of  his  as  Divine  truth, 
sod  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  *< drawing"  him.  But  one  summer 
day,  at  Gallao,  at  about  ten  minutes  before 
noon,  we  were  all  looking  over  the  tafiraU, 
wattinff  to  see  a  function  which  was  to  be 
enacted  in  the  bay ;  for  at  noon  precisely 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  to  be  signed  between 
Uie  Kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  and  exactly  at  that  hour  the  flag-ships 
of  ibe  two  fleets  were  to  hoist  each  other's 
ensigns  and  salute  them  with  one  hundred 
guns.  **  Now  they  tell  me,''  said  O'Connell, 
fts  he  stared  in  the  direction  of  the  Spanish 
flag-ship  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Peruvian  Admiral,  was  showing  signs  of 
preparation  for  the  important  moment, 
'*  now  they  tell  me  that  the  two  flag-ships 
are  goin'  to  foire  a  simultaneous  suute— 
fairst  wan  and  thin  ike  oilier  I " 

But  our  three  years  were  now  nearly  up, 
and  we  were  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
our  relief.  How  glad  we  should  l^  to  get 
back  to  dear  old  England,  and  rest  our 
eyes  on  that  which  we  had  never  seen 
since  we  left  our  native  land — a  bon&  fide 
green  field  I  And  what  heroes  we  would 
be  to  our  own  families,  and  how  we  would 
excite  their  admiration  witli  our  nautical 
manners  and  phrases  1  The  ship  that  was 
to  take  our  place  arrived,  we  hailed  her, 
like  that  other  ship  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
wiUi  three  cheenn  The  yeoman  of  signals 
and  his  mates  were  very  busy  about  that 
homeward-bound  pendant  of  oura  We 
were  ordered  to  saol  on  a  certain  day. 

It  came;  steam  was  up  to  take  us  dear 
of  the  bay ;  the  messenger  was  brought  to 
the  capstan,  and  all  was  ready  to  heave  up 
our  anchor  and  be  off,  when — where  on 
earth  was  the  chief  engineer  9  Cubitt  was 
gone.  We  made  enquiry  all  over  the  ship, 
and  learned  that  he  had  gone  on  shore  the 
evening  before  to  say  good-bye  to  his  many 
friends,  and  that  nothing  had  been  seen 
of  him  since.  Dismay  reigned  in  the  ship; 
we  could  not  sail  without  him;  where 
could  he  be  9  Orders  were  at  once  given 
for  an  organised  search  to  be  made,  and 
the  Captain  of  Marines,  by  reason  of  his 
speaking  Spanish,  was  sent  off  in  full  fi«| 
to  call  on  the  Intendente  of  the  port  and 
make  fall  enquiries.  Meanwhile  we  waited 
in  the  greatest  anxiety,  all  longing  to  be 
off,  yet  not  wishing  to  siedl  without  Cubitt. 

Ajo,  hour  or  more  elapsed,  and  then  it 
was  announced  by  those  with  glasses  that 
the  Captain  of  Marines  was  coming  off 
again  in  the  gig,  and  that  there  was  some- 
one with  him. 


"It's  Cubitt!"  "No,  it  isn't  1"  "Yes,  it 
is !  Yea  I  yes  !  it's  old  Cubitt  1  He's  all 
right  Hurrah ! "  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Cubitt  himself  stood  once  more  upon  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  "  Bruisewater." 

But  what  a  change  I  His  clothes  were 
hanging  in  rags  down  his  back;  his  cap 
was  gone;  his  whiikers  had  been  torn 
out  in  handeful;  his  face  was  bruised, 
scratched,  and  skinned  all  over;  his 
watch  and  chain  were  probably  where  he 
had  left  the  greater  part  of  his  waistcoat; 
and,  worse  than  all,  his  hand  no  longer 
graq>ed  his  trusty  Penang  lawyer ;  but  he 
was  in  fine  spirits  all  the  same,  and  said 
cheerfully  that  he  did  not  wear '  those 
honourable  scars  for  nothii^.  By-and-by 
the  story  all  came  out  He  had  gone 
ashore,  as  I  said,  to  say  good-bye  to  his 
many  friends,  and  took,  of  course,  his 
beloved  Penang  lawyer  with  him. 

He  went  from  house  to  house,  every- 
where welcomed,  for  he  was  very  pcmular ; 
and  later  on  was  proceeding  towards  the 
Mole  to  get  a  passage  off  to  tl^  ship,  when — 
how  it  happened,  he  never  could  thoroughly 
explain — ^he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
an  infuriated  and  insolent  mob  of  Cela- 
dores,  or  native  police  soldiers,  rascals 
enough  to  commit  any  atrocity  if  they  saw 
their  way  to  it  without  much  danger,  some 
of  whom  assaulted  the  limely  Finglishman. 

But  they  did  not  know  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal 

Cubitt  never  hesitated  for  a  moment;  he 
got  his  back  against  the  waU,  moistened 
his  hands,  took  a  firm  grip  of  the  smaller 
end  of  his  Penan^^  lawyer,  and  at  once 
commenced  operationa  Each  sweep  of 
that  terrible  stick  was  like  that  of  the 
scythe  of  death.  His  assailants  eould  not 
get  near  enough  to  grip  him,  and  the 
first  who  attempted  it  demonstrated  by 
his  fate  the  danger  of  the  enterprise. 
Again  and  again  the  enemy  attempted  to 
rtuh  him,  but  again  and  again  the  lawyer 
gained  the  day,  and  they  found  the  costs 
very  heavy. 

There  was  one  thing  in  Cubitt's  fiivour — 
he  was  in  uniform — and  they  dared  not 
fire,  else  their  carbbes  would  have  made 
short  work  of  our  gallant  engineer.  Four 
of  their  number  were  now  lying  insensiMe 
in  the  street^^  and  they  had  not  accom- 
plished any  tlung.  They  drew  off  and  con- 
sulted toeether;  then  once  more  they  came 
on  with  loud  cries  of  vengeanoa  Crack, 
crack,  argued  the  lawyer,  and  two  more 
victims  measured  (their  leegth  upon  the 
stones,  but  at  the^same  time,  to  Cubitt's 
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horror,  one  of  his  great  Iohr  le^  shot  out 
suddenly  straight  in  front  of  hmi,  as  if  by 
magiC|  and  he  perforce  followed  it  on  the 
oAer.  They  had  lassoed  him ;  and,  clap- 
ping on  to  the  slack  of  the  lasso,  Uttej^  ran 
away  with  it  down  the  street,  unwimngly 
pursued  by  poor  Cubitt,  hopping  in  gigantic 
strides  upon  his  remaining  limb,  and 
flourishing  his  dread  wea^n  round  his 
head  as  he  denounced  them  in  no  measured 
laxiguage. 

Of  course  he  fell,  and  of  course,  with  the 
magnanimous  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thoSouth  Amencan  Bepublics,  they  jumped 
on  hiff  prostrate  bodv;  they  tore  his  hair 
and  wluskers  out ;  they  kicked,  battered, 
and  bruised  him;  they  prodded  him  with 
gun-barrels,  and  beat  lum  wiUi  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  carbines;  they  robbed  him  of 
his  watch  and  chain,  and  of  every  dollar 
he  possessed,  and  took  his  Penang  lawyer 
ftom  him,  and  then  carried  him  off  to  the 
OalaboEo  and  stuck  him,  battered  and 
bleeding  as  he  was,  in  the  stocks.  All 
night  long  he  remained  there,  getting,  as 
may  be  supposed,  little  or  no  rMt  for  his 
aching  limbs,  and  in  the  morning,  the 
Captain  of  the  Celadores,  a  gaudy,  but 
dirty  little  Peruvian,  in  a  huge  moustache 
and  stajTS,  came  to  personally  inspect  the 
"  Loco  Ligles,"  whom  his  men  had  cap- 
tured the  night  before.  Cubitt  was  ordered 
to  get  up,  and  was  further  admonished 
thereto  by  a  dig  in  the  ribs  from  the 
l>ia88-scabbarded  sword  of  the  gallant  Gap- 
tain,  who,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  seeing 
that  the  stocks  prevented  his  obeying, 
ordered  his  men  to  release  him.  But  no 
so<mer  did  the  enra^  Cubitt,  still  smart- 
mg  from  that  insmtine  dig  in  the  ribs, 
feel  himself  free,  than  he  rose  to  his  fioll 
height,  and  shot  his  great  fist  with  such 
irresiBtible  force  into  the  Peruvian's  foce, 
that  that  officer  was  propelled  clean  out  of 
the  cell  like  a  stone  from  a  catapult,  and 
exhibited  no  desire  to  enter  it  again. 

Oh,  but  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him !  as  the  Intendente  said  to  our  Gap- 
tain  of  Marines  ahnost  with  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

Well  was  it  for  us  that  Cubitt  was 
restored  to  us  ere  we  sailed,  for  his  services 
were  soon  to  be  required  in  a  very  serious 
emergency  in  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  pluck  and  enterprise,  we  might  all  have 
met  a  watery  end.  No  sooner  had  we 
cleared  the  dbj  than  as  usual  the  ''steam 
jib,"  as  we  used  to  say,  ''was  hauled 
down,"  and  we  "proceeded  under  sail,"  in 
the  monotimous  language  of  the  log-book. 


All  went  well :  the  wind  was  liffht,  it  ii 
true,  and  not  bv  any  means  equal  to  dii?- 
ing  the  good  old  diip  along  at  the  pace 
wmch  our  impatience  desired ;  but  it  wm 
tolerably  fair— our  relief  had  come,  and 
when  we  had  looked  in  to  Yalparaiao  for  a 
refit,  we  shoidd  leave  our  station  really  and 
truly  homeward-bound,  and  the  ddight 
wrapped  up  in  those  two  words  no  laiidi- 
man  can  conceiva  But  one  morningtfaen 
was  some  little  stir  in  the  ship,  m  the 
carpenter  reported  that  on  sounding  the 
well  he  had  found  a  mudi  larger  quantity 
of  water  than  usual,  mudi  more  in  fact 
than  he  could  in  any  way  acoonnt  for,  and 
the  water  still  seined  to  be  comfaig  ia. 
Nobody  could  make  out  what  was  die 
matter ;  the  ship  had  always  been  very 
staunch  below,  tiiough  her  decks  leaked 
abominably,  but  that  amount  of  water 
could  not  have  come  in  through  her  decb. 
The  carpenter  was  ordered  to  sound  again 
in  another  half-hour;  he  did 80--the water 
was  inoreasiuK  fast  The  pumps  were  now 
rigged  and  me  water  was  sot  under,  sot, 
however,  without  s<mie  trouble,  and  more- 
over the  cause  of  the  mischief  was  still  on- 
discovered. 

I  think  it  was  Cubitt  himself  who  foond 
out  the  mystery ;  the  plug^  of  the  dischai^ 
pipe  had  worked  loose  with  the  straininff 
of  the  ship  and  had  gone  altogether.  I 
need  only  say  that  the  discharge-pipe  ii  a 
large  pipe  belondng  to  the  engineen^  de- 
partment ;  that  it  bads  out  of  the  ship's 
side  about  six  feet  under  wator;  and  that 
it  was  closed  by  a  plug  from  tiie  cot- 
side.  This  had  worked  out,  and  the  water 
was  pouring  into  the  ship  in  a  staac^ 
stream,  which  could  only  be  stepped  hj 
the  replacing  of  the  plug.  But  there  were 
great  difficiuties  in  the  way  of  this:  had 
we  been  in  harbour  a  diver  could  hare 
done  it  easily,  but  we  were  at  sea,  and 
could  not  reach  the  pipe,  for  it  was  Mj 
six  feet  under  water  when  the  ship  was  on 
an  even  keel,  and  of  course,  when  she 
rolled  to  port,  the  pipe  bein^  on  the  port 
side,  she  plunged  it  &thoms  deep. 

The  Captain  consulted  with  Cubitt  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done.  There  was  a  little 
sort  of  step  or  guard  formed  of  curved  bar- 
iron,  projecting  from  the  ship's  nde  at  the 
place  where  the  discharge-pipe  came  out, 
and  Cubitt  suggested  that  if  a  man  were 
lowered  carefuuy  on  to  this  with  a  new 
plug  in  one  hand  and  a  hammer  m  the 
other  he  might  possibly  manage  to  insert 
the  plug  and  drive  it  partially  in  before 
the  roll  came  which  would  infallibly  plnoge 
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him  far  beneath  the  waves,  and,  at  tike  paee 
at  which  the  ship  was  trareUing,  would 
sweep  him  wildly  astern  at  the  same  time. 
F<»  it  was  evident  tbat  the  ship  must  be 
kq^t  under  sufficient  sail  to  heave  the 
month  of  the  discharge-pipe  well  oat  of 
water,  and  this  could  not  be  done  with  so 
heavy  a  ship  at  a  speed  of  much  less  than 
ei|d^t  knot& 

but  it  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
undertaking;  indeed,  it  miffht  well  be 
that  aman  attempting  it  would  be  drowned 
in  the  very  first  plunge,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  him  under  the  side  of 
the  ship  as  she  rolled  heavily  and  slowly. 
It  was  not  a  ease  in  which  the  Captam 
would  take  it  on  himself  to  give  an  order 
to  any  individual  man  to  penorm  such  a 
duty,  it  was  decided  to  call  for  volunteers. 
Ac(Mnding^,  the  word  was  passed  along 
the  ship's  company  for  any  man  who  would 
volunteer  for  such  a  service,  but  there  was 
no  response ;  it  was  quite  a  new  and  un- 
foreseen difficulty,  and  the  men  were  shy 
of  undertaking  tbuat  which  none  of  them 
thoroughly  understood. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  were 
the  days  of  sailors,  and  that  this  was  an 
engine-room  matter.  Whatever  the  reason 
was,  nobody  would  come  forward,  and  here 
was  the  water  pouring  steadily  into  the 
ahm  all  the  time. 

CulHtt  threw  himself,  with  his  usual  im- 
pulnvraeas,  into  the  breach.  <<He  would  do 
It  himsdf/'  he  declared ;  and,  having  made 
thi^  announcement,  he  {prepared  without 
farther  hesitation  to  carry  it  mto  effect  He 
nished  down  to  his  cabin,  and  presently 
emerged  armed  for  the  encounter.  He  was 
stripped  to  his  drawers  and  a  thick  flannel 
shirt ;  in  one  hand  he  held  anew  plug,  in 
the  other  a  favourite  copper  hammer,  only 
second  in  his  affections  to  his  lamented 
Peaang  lawyer.  He  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  "  sailor-men,"  and  they  made 
a  strong  Hne  fast  under  his  arms,  with  a 
bowline  knot,  and  with  many  a  turn  of 
flannel  served  round  it  to  try  as  much  as 
possible  to  reduoe  the  inevitable  chafing 
when  the  strain  came  on  it  We  were 
already  on  the  port  tack,  so  that,  except 
when  the  ship  rolled  heavily  to  windward 
-—and  she  was  a  fine  roller — the  mouth  of 
tte  pipe  was  just  out  of  water. 

Ail  hands  crowded  on  deck  to  see  the 
gallant  attempt  made,  for  everybody  fully 
recognised  the  pluck  and  the  danger  of  the 
man  who  was  thus  exposing  himself  for 
the  safety  of  his  shipmates.  Carefully  and 
caatioasly,  none  venturinsc  to  speak  except 


the  officer  who  directed  the  movements  of 
the  men,  Uiey  lowered  him  on  to  the  iron 
guard — his  foot  touched  it— the  strain  was 
taken  <^  the  line — he  bent  down  to  tiy 
and  insert  the  plug — the  ship  gave  a 
tremendous  roll  to  windward.  Onbitt 
disappeared  entirely  as  the  water  surged 
up  fdmost  to  the  main-deck  ports — 
a  savage  pluck  came  on  the  rope  which 
held  him. 

"  Pay  out !  pay  out  handsomely !  **  sang 
out  the  Commander ;  the  line  flew  through 
the  men's  fingers,  and  there,  right  astern, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  fathoms  or  so  of  line, 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  foam  Cubitt — 
spluttering,  puffing,  snorting,  coughing, 
roaring  out  all  sorts  of  orders  which  we 
could  not  hear;  the  water  seething  and 
tearing  round  him  as  we  towed  him,  like  a 
huge  sea-monster,  after  us,  flourishing  his 
copper  hammer  over  his  head  with  one 
lumd  while  he  tried  to  check  the  strain  of 
the  rope  on  his  body  with  the  other. 

Full  of  dmger  to  him  as  the  whole  affair 
was,  and  greatly  as  we  admired  and  re- 
spected his  pluck,  there  was  something  so 
ludicrous  in  his  appearance  when  he  came 
to  the  surface,  that  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  ship  who  could  help  laughing;  but 
that  did  not  interfere  witii  our  sohcitude 
for  his  safety.  He  was  hauled  in  again,  and 
once  more  lowered  on  to  the  guard,  for  his 
firstattempthadbeenafailure.  Once  more  he 
bent  over  the  pipe,  once  more  he  was  swept 
away  astern  of  us,  half  drowned  and  smo- 
thered with  the  tearing  water,  but  this 
time  the  plug  was  in,  and  only  required 
some  more  blows  with  the  copper  hammer 
to  miake  it  secure. 

Nearly  each  of  these  blows,  however, 
necessitated  his  going  through  the  same 
terrible  ordeal  by  water,  as  before;  and 
when  at  length  the  plug  was  driven  well 
home,  and  we  finally  hauled  him  on  board 
withloud  cries  of : "  Well  done !  Cubitt;  well 
donel  old  chap,"  he  was  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted, and  what  was  worse,  his  back  and 
sides  were  cut  to  pieces  with  the  chafing  of 
the  rope.  Not  one  whit  for  that  ci^ed 
Cubitt ;  but  one  sorrow  he  had,  in  which 
we  could  hardly  sympathise  with  him — in 
that  we  knew  not  the  full  depth  of  it — ^he 
had  lost  his  copper  hammer  ! 

But,  thanks  to  his  gallantry,  the  ship 
was  out  of  all  danger,  and  ere  long  we 
reached  Valparaiso,  to  refit  for  that  pas- 
sage home  round  the  Horn  which  generally 
tries  every  plank,  strains  eveiy  rope,  and 
springs  every  spar  in  the  ship.  Thence 
one  mominc  we  sailed,  our  hearts  as  full 
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of  expectation  as  they  had  been  three  years 
and  more  before  when  leaving  Plymouth 
outward-bound,  but  that  expectation  more 
surely  founded,  and  unmingled  with  any 
deep  regret  at  our  departure. 

One  more  incident,  worthy  of  so  ori- 
ginal and  talented  a  collection  of  young 
f;entlemen,  will  serve  to  end  these  recol- 
ections,  and  illustrate  how,  to  the  very 
last,  our  particular  genius  reigned  tri- 
umphant. '  We  were  going  up  Channel,  we 
had  sighted  and  passed  the  Lizard;  we 
were  full  of  eagerness  to  see  dear  old  Ply- 
mouth once  more,  the  more  so  as  we  were 
burning  spare  spars  for  fuel,  and  our  sup- 
ply of  provisions  was  nearly  exhausted. 
We  turned  in  on  Saturday  night  con- 
vinced that  Sunday  morning  would  find 
us  at  anchor  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

We  woke  up  the  foUowing  morning  with 
a  dreamy  notion  that  our  sleep  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  clank  of  cables  and  other 
unusual  sounds ;  the  ship  was  quite  steady 
— not  a  movement  in  her,  absolutely  no 
heel — we  must  be  at  anchor.  We  swung 
ourselves  out  of  our  hiMoamocks,  huddled 
on  a  few  clothes,  and  rushed  up  on  the 
main-deck,  there  to  feast  our  eyes  out  of 
the  nearest  port  upon  Mount  Edgcumbe 
and  Mount  Batten,  upon  the  Breakwater 
and  the  Hoe,  upon  the  Mewstone  and  the 
Cattewater,  every  object  which  we  knew 
so  well  and  loved  so  deeply.  There  they  all 
were  spread  out  before  us  in  all  the  misty 
brilliancy  of  a  lovely  autumn  morning. 

We  yearned  for  the  shore,  for  the 
meeting  with  dear  relations  and  well- 
known  friends,  for  the  indescribable  sensa- 
tion of  '*Home"  permeating  one's  whole 
system,  through  eye  and  ear,  and  nostril, 
and  even  the  very  pores  of  one's  skin; 
but,  amidst  all  this  hunger  of  the  soul  for 
home  we  were  sensible  of  another  most 
powerful  but  more  material  feeling — the 
huncer  of  the  body,  for  it  was  already  past 
bieakfast  time. 

We  rushed  down  into  the  berth:  ''Here, 
Steward  !  Breakfast  1  breakfast ! !  break- 
fast 1 11" 

There  wasn't  any  !  The  midshipmen  of 
the  middle  and  morning  watches  had  got 
into  the  steward's  pantry,  and  had  eaten 
every  8cr^>  of  food  in  the  mess  I 

WILL  SHEl 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

''  Quite  an  absurdity,  isn't  it )  and  very 
unpleasant  for  you  and  Mr.  Horniblow, 
I'm  suie.     I  paid  so  when  I  first  heard 


what  old  Josh  Brooke  was  contemplatUDg. 
*Well,  Hugo,'  I  said,  'I  don't  envy  the 
new  Kector  of  Ashlegh  and  bis  wife,  to 
have  the  old  Eector's  daughter  perpetuated 
in  the  parish  as  village  schoolmistreia' 
Of  course  it's  very  awkward,  isn't  it 
nowl" 

Mrs.  Fortescue,  who  was  tall,  andplonp, 
and  forcible,  in  figure,  manner,  and  voice, 
looked  into  the  somewhat  insignificant  face 
of  the  new  Sector's  wife^  as  she  put  the  Isst 
query  confidentially. 

**Well,  yon  see,  Mrs.  Fortescue,"  she 
answered,  unsealing  her  thin,  compreised 
lips,  "  as  new-comers  we  are  not  obUged  to 
take  antecedents  into  consideration.    To 

us,  Mise what  is  her  name  1    Oh,  yci, 

thank  you — Miss  Bartlemy  need  merely  be 
the  village  schoolmistress,  unless  we  choie 
to  have  it  otherwise,  so  that,  you  see,  f<ff 
us  there  is  no  awkwardness  at  all  Bat  I 
am  really  glad  to  know  your  feeling  about 
her,  for  we  had  heard,  no  doubt,  quite  a 
fsise  report  that  your  son  had-- — " 

Mrs.  Fortescue  let  her  say  no  mora 

"Ah,  indeed,  so  you  heard  of  ibst! 
How  things  do  fly  1  Oh,  yes,  indeed, 
and  it  was  almost  true !  He  was  quite 
fascinated.  Poor  dear  Hugo  1  Such  an 
eye  for  beauty  as  the  boy  has." 

••Boy!"  echoed  Mra  HomiUow,  "I 
mean  your  son,  the  Curate  of  Flaxton." 

"  So  do  I — my  only  son — ^my  Hugo,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Fortescue ;  *'  but  he  is  only  a 
boy  where  a  pretty  face  is  concerned.  Fell 
in  love  at  first  sight  with  Miss  Bartlemy. 
She  is  very  pretty,  you  know — quite  a 
beauty  in  fact,  and  very  taking  too.  To(S 
Hago  !  But  then  that  was  in  her  beet 
days,  before  it  was  discovered  that  her 
father  had  lost  all  his  property.  Tbe 
income  from  Ashlegh  of  course  died  with 
him,  and  he  had  saved  nothing.  For- 
tunately, dear  Hugo  was  not  too  deeply 
implicated  ;  he  was  on  the  verge,  but  be 
had  not  proposed,  and,  of  course  now  it 
is  all  over ;  still,  I  may  confess  to  you  in 
private,  dear  Mrs.  Horniblow,  that  I  should 
greatly  have  preferred  the  young  woman  i 
being  located  elsewhere." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,  I  dare  say!"  rspMed 
Mrs.  Horniblow,  and  pressed  her  thin  lipe 
together.   "And  this  Mr.  Brooke,  I  soppoee, 

is  a  relative  of  the  young  worn -yonng 

person's,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  only  her  godfather.  He  waa  oW 
Bartlemy's  pupil — a  lad  of  nineteen  when 
she  was  born,  and  he  stood  godfather  to 
her,  but  it's  the  most  ridiculous  idea  h» 
settling  her  down  here.    If  he  wanted  to 
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provide  for  them — she  has  a  paralytic 
mother,  quite  helpless  and  childish,  poor 
thing  1 — he  might  hare  done  so  elsewhere ; 
bat  he's  most  eccentric  in  his  ways — ^mad 
yon  might  call  him — and  if  he  takes  a  thing 
into  his  head,  do  it  he  will  They  call  him 
*01d  Josh  Brooke'  in  ihe  neighbour- 
hood, not  that  he  is  so  very  old,  but  so 
orotdiety." 

''Well,  if  he  must  make  her  school- 
miitress,  he  need  not  have  made  her 
oiganist  I  have  always  expected  my 
goyemess  to  play,  and  this  salary 
would  have  been  a  great  help  towards 
her  own ;  besides  which,  I  play  a 
little  myself — not  much  certainly,  but  I 
used  to  sometimes  in  the  holidays,  when 
Miss  Makin  was  away,  and  I  suppose  this 
girl  plays  so  well  that  I  couldn't  play  after 
her.  Yes,  the  organ  business  is  a  nuisance 
certainly." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  very  awkward  indeed," 
agreed  Mra  Fortescue,  glad  to  find  the 
i^tor^s  wife  had  a  grievance  after  all  as 
well  as  herself,  and  she  felt  well  satis- 
fied with  her  afternoon's  work. 

Meanwhile  "Old  Josh  Brooke"  is 
standing  in  the  shady  little  two-seated 
porch  of  Ashlegh  School  Cottage,  talking  to 

the  **  young  wom young  person,"  who 

bends  her  head,  and  does  not  smile  in 
answer  to  her  godfather's  half-anzious, 
half-playful : 

'*  Wdl,  Mary,  feeling  reconciled  yet ) " 

She  looks  up  at  his  kindly  face ;  rather 
a  large,  plain  face,  with  a  bald  head,  that 
gives  him  almost  a  venerable  appearance, 
in  spite  of  his  having  only  just  turned 
forty;  but  she  does  not  smile,  and  she 
spei^  gravely,  almost  sadly. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  consented  to  stay 
hi  Ashl^h,  Mr.  Brooke,"  she  says. 

"  But  why  1 "  he  asks,  and  his  pleasant 
mouth  puts  on  a  vexed  expression.  **  Why 
should  you  wish  such  a  thing )  Tell  me 
your  reasons,  Mary." 

''I've  told  you  so  many  times,  Mr. 
Brooke,"  she  says  quickly,  '*  but  you  never 
will  listen  or  believe  me ;  it's  no  use  repeat- 
ing them';"  and  the  least  little  glimmer  of 
a  smOe  shone  out  over  her  face  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  determined  incre- 
dulity. 

**rm  ghid  that  you  can  still  smile,  Mary ; 
I  was  aimd  that  it  was  something  serious. 
Come,  at  least  tell  me  your  new  reasons 
for  bcdng  sorry  I  persuaded  you  to  remain 
in  AshlegL" 

"I've  no  new  reasons,"  she  answers; 
"  and  I  know  I  oueht  not  to  have  any  old 


ones.  Dear  mother  is  quite  happy;  she 
doesn't  miss  the  rectory  now  that  her  room 
is  so  like  the  old  one,  and  that  is  all  your 
goodness,  Mr.  Brooke,  as  well  as  all  the 
rest ;  but  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  that  I 
am  here  instead  of  elsewhere." 

^' Thank  you,  Miss  Mary,  for  the  implied 
compliment  I  am  sorry — truth  forbids 
my  returning  it,  for  I  am  very  glad  your 
mother  and  you  are  so  near  that  I  can  at 
least  watch  over  you  both  a  little.  You 
shouldn't  begrudse  me  that  little  pleasure, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  having  stooil  up  for 
you  as  a  deeply-aggrieved  infant  Your 
mother  was  my  first  friend  long  before  I 
was  Squire  at  Ashlegh ;  I  am  vain  enough 
to  think  she  would  miss  me." 

"  Oh,  she  would  indeed ;  I  think  you  are 
the  only  one  she  knows  now,  besides  old 
Margaret  and  me  1  And  I  should  miss  you 
too,  Mr.  Brooke;  I  should,  indeed.  Yon 
are  the  only  friend  we  have  in  the  world 
now.  It  is  only  that  I  know — I  can't  help 
feeling — that  they " 

"  What  1    Who  1 "  he  asks  sharply. 

"  The  new  people.  The  Sector  and  his 
wife  will  think  me  incapable.  Indeed,  I 
know  they  do ;  they  have  said  so.  Th^ 
would  rather  have  a  conventional,  proper 
mistress." 

'^  Incapable !  Nonsense,  child,  you  are 
over-sensitive.  Everyone  knows  how  clever 
you  are.  Weren't  you  Gold  Medallist  at 
that — what  do  you  call  'em  place)  In- 
capable, indeed !  Who  has  been  putting 
that  into  your  head,  Mary ) " 

"  Nobody  has  put  it  in,  Mr.  Brooke,"  she 
answers,  smiling  at  hk  warmth;  "it 
came  of  itself,  but  I  know  what  people 
think." 

"Who  has  said  anything)"  he  asked 
indignantly. 

"No  one — at  least  not  to  my  face. 
But  I  can  see  what  they  think  with- 
out being  told  in  so  many  words.  Every- 
body looks  down  upon  me  here,  because  I 
once  was  rich,  and  now  I'm  poor." 

"  Hear  the  young  woman  appraise  her- 
self," laughed  Mr.  Brooke.  "  And  do  you 
think.  Miss  Bartlemy,  that  you'd  be  worth 
as  much  to  strangers  as  you  are  to  us 
here,  who  know  and  love  you  and  your 
mother)" 

"Ob,  no;  I  know  I  shouldn't;  but 
they  wouldn't  look  down  upon  me — as — 
as — some  do  here." 

"  Some  1  Who,  Mary  )   Have  you ) 

You  haven't  been  out  of  the  village,  I 
know,  Bince  I  saw  you  last  Who  has 
wounded  you ) " 
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He  speaks  angrily,  and  looks  as  he 
speaks,  and  Mary  hastens  to  try  and 
remove  his  anger. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  please  i  Pray  foreet 
what  I  have  said,"  she  b^  eamestty, 
whilst  her  cheeks  flash  painfally;  ''I 
am  silly,  and — and  over-sensitive,  as  yon 
say,  and — and  I'm  not  used  to  my  new 
life  yet  I  wish  I  hadn't  said  anyttung  to 
yon.  It  was  very  foolisL  I  reidly  d<m't 
mind — ^at  leasts  not  mach." 

"  Yes,  you  look  as  if  you  didn't  mind — 
not  much,"  he  says — almost  contemptaonsly 
she  thinks.  ''  I  think  I  have  never  seen 
you  so  thoroughly  vexed  before,  Msffy. 
Yes,  it  is  silly  to  be  wounded  because  a — a 
puppy  like  that — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mary,"  he  says,  checking  himself  sharply. 
"  Perhaps  you  like — still  like  the  fellow,  I 
mean;  but  there,  I  won't  say  anything 
against  him.  Don't  cry,  you  silly  girl; 
upon  my  soul !  I  know  what  I  shomd  like 
uncommonly." 

"Ohi  Mr.  Brooke,"  says  Mary,  obe- 
diently drying  her  eyes,  '*  if  it  is  anything 
I  could  do  for  vou " 

"  No,  no,  child ;  you're  the  very  last  per- 
son who  would  give  me  my  own  way  in 
that  matter;"  and  Mr.  Brooke  takes  the 
little  basket,  in  which  he  had  brought  the 
poor,  paralysed  mother  an  ofiering  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  from  her  daughters  hand. 
"  Good  afternoon,  dear,  and  try  a  little  to 
grow  better  pleased  with  your  work  and 

Jour  new  home  here.  Your  mother  is 
appy ;  why  should  not  you  be  so  too  1 " 

There  is  a  world  of  quiet  reproof,  and, 
as  she  fancies,  of  reproach  also,  in  his 
voice,  as  he  turns  rather  abruptly  to  leave 
her.  This  reflection  brings  Mary  to  her 
senses  at  once.  How  ungrateful  she  had 
shown  herself  for  all  his  kindness  ! 

«  Let  me  at  least  know  what  it  is  you 
would  like,"  she  says,  ready  to  cry  again 
at  his  reproof,  though  she  feels  she  had 
deserved  it. 

''I  should  like  to  collar  dear  Hugo,  and 
horsewhip  him,"  he  answers  bluntly,  look- 
ing her  full  in  the  face ;  then  turns  awav 
and  leaves  her,  and  does  not  once  look  back 
as  he  rides  away. 

She  was  a  little  angry  with  him  now. 
Why  need  he  remind  her  that  the  man 
who,  a  little  while  ago,  was  her  devoted 
follower,  had,  since  her  father's  death  and 
the  discovery  of  his  insolvency,  never  once 
been  near  herl  Mary  blushed  hotly  as 
she  recalled  her  old  friend's  words. 
Yet  she  knew  right  well  that  if  she  had 
still  been  the  only  child  of  the  Eector,  Mr. 


Fortescue  would  probably  have  dedand 
himself  weeks  before,  ana  poor  Ibiy  fdt 
herself  as  completely  jilted  as  if  thc^  had 
really  come  to  an  understanding  and  he 
had  brok^  futh  with  her. 

Mary  remembered  that  Mr.  Brooke  had 
never  seemed  happy  in  ''dear  Hogo'i'' 
society,  but  she  had  never  known  hhi 
angry  with  her  before  on  his  account,  and 
it  vexed  her  strangdy.  How  mudi  ahe 
owed  him  1  Were  not  she  and  ha  poor 
helpless  mother  indebted  to  his  thoogfatiol 
kindness  and  liberality  for  house,  Aumtan 
— ^including  the  careful  selection  d  all 
Mrs.  Bartlemy's  familiar  household  gods— 
and  income  1 

Mary  well  knew  that  she  could  never 
have  earned  the  eighty  pounds  it  pleased 
Squire  Brooke  she  riiould  call  her  sahuyai 
mistress,  anywhere  dse,  with  so  much  done 
to  lighten  her  labour,  and  so  little  exaetod 
from  her  in  return.  Then,  the  siicty  ponndi 
he  insisted  on  her  taking  as  oreanist  was 
quite  an  unnecessary  gift  out  <rf  his  own 
free  will  She  would  glad^  have  pliyed 
the  organ  and  trained  the  vulage  clMirlbr 
nothing,  had  he  wished  her  to  do  so,  and 
she  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  all  he 
wanted  was  to  secure  to  her  mother  and 
herself  at  least  a  competency. 

She  went  indoors,  and  gave  her  mottftr 
a  bunch  of  the  hot-house  grapes  he  had 
brought  with  him,  placed  thefloweisthathad 
covered  them  in  a  vase  dose  beside  the  in- 
valid's chair,  and  untied  the  parcel  of  boob 
Mr.  Brooke  had  selected  iirom  his  own  latest 
supply. 

"  How  good!  how  true  and  un&ilindy 
kind  he  h^  been  to  them ! "  bought  we, 
and  blamed  herself  again  severely  for  so 
selfishly  consideringherown  woondedpride, 
when  he  was  trying  his  best  to  make  up  to 
her  for  what  she  had  lost 

She  read  to  her  mother  till  the  invalid 
dropped  adeen,  declaring  the  hero  of  tiie 
tale  to  be  "  almost  as  kind  and  good  as 
dear  Joshua  Brooke  himseli"  Mary  ooold 
not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  unwitting  re- 
proach thus  conveyed  to  her,  and  when  ahe 
saw  Mr.  Brooke  riding  by  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  she  threw  down  her  work  and  ran 
out  to  stop  him. 

••I  want  to  speak  to  you — ^to  tell  yon 
something,"  she  cried  breathlessly; /'do 
stop  a  minute — ^that  is — if  you  have  tinie,'' 
she  added,  blushing  at  her  own  confusion 
and  the  haste  in  whidi  she  had  forgotten 
her  hat 

"What  is  it,  Maryf*  he  asked,  dis- 
mounting, and  looping  the  reins  over  the 
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little  garden  gata  ''More  complaints  1  Are 
joa  going  to  tell  me  that  you  cannot  poi- 
flibly  be  miatresa  in  Aahlegh  any  longerl 
I  am  a  poor  ignoramus ;  till  to-day  I 
always  thought  ^t  pride  felt  no  pain." 

"That  isn't  true,"  returned  Maiy«  bend- 
ing her  head  shamefacedly  as  she  inadeher 
confesaion.  "  I  am  proud,  and  I  did  feel 
it,  but  I  should  be  mudi  more  grieved  if 
you— if  my  mother's  one  friend  were  angry 
with  me.  Please,  Mr.  Brooke,  please,  god- 
fiEdiher,  forgive  me  for  thinking  more  of  my 
own  teiviaJ,  selfish  troubles,  than  of  your 
kindness  and  goodness." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  of  what 
you're  pleased  to  call  my  kindness,"  said 
he  rather  gruf9y,  she  thought,  and  pulled 
at  Bayard's  rein  till  the  horse  startled  rest- 
lessly; and  Mary,  penitently  aware  that  she 
was  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  Squire's 
yeiy  unusual  roughness  with  his  four-footed 
M^id,  immediately  took  the  horse's  head 
between  her  hands  and  b^an  to  caress 

Mm, 

''I  b^  your  pardon  for  my  silliness," 
she  went  on;  "I  don't  know  what  we 
shoold  have  done  if  it  had  not  beoi  for 
yoo.  Oh,  please  don't  be  angry ;  you  have 
quite  frightened  Bayard,  and  me  too !  I 
think  I  can  bear  everyttiing  else  patiently, 
if  only  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me." 

"I  am  not  angry  with  you,  silly  child ; 
but  I'm  not  very  fond  of  gratitude,  and 
it's  quite  a  misplaced  term  between  us. 
You  oblige  me  by  being  mistress  of  my 
own  sdiool,  and  organist  of  mv  own  organ 
in  my  own  churcL  I  think  I  have  aright, 
as  I  buOt  both  church  and  school,  and  en- 
dowed both,  to  select  a  mistress  and  an 
organist" 

<<  Oh  yes ! "  said  Mary,  idio,  still  afraid 
of  his  anger,  was  ready  to  agree  to  any- 
thing, "but  lam  so " 

"You  cannot  make  yourself  the  fitter 
for  either  post  by  depreciating  yourself, 
Kaiy,"  he  said,  interrupting  her;  "and 
rsmember  that,  if  even  you  succeeded,  you 
deftteciate  my  judgment  in  selecting  you. 
If,  as  you  say,  you  are  really  grateful,  and 
don't  wish  me  to  be  downright  angry,  pray 
say  no  more  about  it.  You  will  tlumk  me 
bcttt  by  trying  to  be  happy  here." 

"  I  will — ^I  will,  indeed  1 "  she  anawered 
eageriy,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  earnest 
eyes  to  see  if  he  were  srowing  more  like 
ms  old  self,  but  a  sudd^  glow  of  colour 
OT^n|Hread  her  face  as  she  met  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  two  ladies,  who,  a 
little  whfle  before,  so  thoroughly  cQscnssed 
her  present  and  her  past 


Mrs.  Homiblow  bowed  distantly  to  Mr. 
Brooke,  as  if  she  could  not  be  quite  sure 
of  his  identity  in  such  a  place  and  with 
such  a  companion,  and  he  returned  her 
salutation  in  like  manner,  whilst  to  Mr& 
Fortescue's  clearly  attempted  one-sided 
greeting  of  himself,  whilst  she  ignored  the 
young  schoolmistress  altogether,  he  paid 
no  attentioa  The  lady  repeated  her  one- 
sided salute,  and  Mr.  Brooke  repeated  his 
significant  ignoring  of  any  attempt  on  her 
purt  to  greet  him,  as  apart  from  the  gfrl 
who  stood  at  his  side. 

But  Mary  could  not  so  repress  her  in- 
dignation, and,  as  the  two  ladies  disM- 
peared  round  the  comer,  she  exclaimed, 
with  flushed  cheeks : 

"  Now,  Mr.  Brooke,  you  see  for  yourself 
that  it  is  no  imagination  onmy  part.  The 
Sector's  wifedoes  not  consider  herself  bound 
by  common  politeness  to  salute  me — and — 
and " 

"  Comfort  yourself  with  the  thought  that 
in  such  matters  you  are  the  better  in- 
structed," replied  Mr.  Brooke,  who  had  been 
gazinff  vacantiy  down  the  road,  and  now 
turned  abruptiy,  looked  at  Mary  eamestiy, 
and  she  thought  enquiringly,  then  again 
down  the  road,  twisted  his  pleasant  moutfi 
aU  aw^,  and  finally  loosing  Bayard,  lei^Md 
into  his  saddle,  waved  his  hand,  lifted  his 
hat,  and  was  gone. 

Mary  was  amazed  at  this  abrupt  depar- 
ture. Never  before  had  her  old  friend  left 
her  in  such  a  fashion,  and  for  a  mom^t 
youthful  and  wounded  vanity  had  the 
uppermost  place  in  her  mind. 

"Does  he  mean  to  slkht  me  too  1"  she 
asked  herself  with  an  in<ugnant  curl  of  her 
lip,  and  looked  after  him  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  If  he  forsook  them-— if  he  neglected 
them,  they  should  be  lonely  indeed. 

But  the  colour  rushed  to  her  face,  and 
her  heart  beat  &st  as  her  eye  followed  Mr. 
Brooke's  horse  walking  leisurely  along  the 
grass  by  the  roadside. 

Alwaya  careful  of  the  beast  he  rode,  he 
seemed  now  to  be  doubly  so,  assiduous^ 
choosing  out  the  softest  and  greenest  track 
for  Bayard's  iron  shoes.  Nor  did  he  abate 
an  iota  of  his  care  for  his  horse,  patting 
his  shiny  neck,  stroking  the  glossy  skin 
that  Mary  had  so  fondled  a  minute  before, 
when  a  rather  languid  voice  hailed  him  in 
drawling  accents  from  the  back  of  a  thin- 
limbed  nag,  more  suited  to  a  lady  than  the 
athletic-looking  young  parson  who  bestrode 
it,  still  a  few  paces  distant 

"  Oharming  day  this.  Squire." 

Not  a  look  did  the  Squire  of  Ashlegh 
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grant  in  answer  to  this  remark,  which  was 
repeated  a  little  more  vigoronsly. 

"  Charming  day,  I  say,  Squire.  ** 

Mr.  Brooke  rode  on  steadily  until  he  was 
abreast  of  the  young  man,  never  ndsing 
his  eyes  till  they  were  almost  side  by  side, 
then  with  a  glance  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
difference, he  looked  Hugo  Fortescue  over, 
calmly  turned  his  gaze  before  him  again, 
and  rode  slowly  on  at  the  same  pace. 

"  The  cut  direct,  by  Jove ! "  muttered 
the  clergyman,  slashing  at  his  guiltless 
steed,  who  having  a  second  previouslv  been 
ordered  to  halt,  was  now  peremptorily  bid- 
den to  "  go  on,  yon  brute."  Not  another 
word  did  the  young  man  utter  till  he  asked 
old  Margaret  at  the  school  cottage  if  her 
mistress  was  at  home. 

**  'Deed  yes,  sir,  for  she  never  stirs  out,'' 
replied  she,  ''but  the  mistress  sees  no 
stirangers,  sir." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure — yes ;  but  I  fancied  I 
might  venture  to  call,  as  I  saw  the 
Squire's  horse  here  just  now,"  said  Mr. 
Fortescue. 

"So  you  did,  sir,  but  Mr.  Brooke's  a 
friend  of  the  family." 

Margaret  put  on  her  most  dignified  air 
to  accompany  this  little  rebuff,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  overawing  the  young  clergyman, 
whom  in  her  heart  she  was  accusing  as  a 
base  delinquent  in  re  her  young  mistress. 

"Will  jou  kindly  take  my  card  in  to 
Miss  Bartlemy,  and  say  that  I — I  beg 
she  will  grant  me  a  few  words  with  her." 

Margaret  received  the  card  not  very 
gracio^y,  and  departed. 

"  The  young  mistress  is  oblieed,  but  she 
sees  no  strangers,"  she  returnea  to  say. 

''  Beg  her  to  grant  me  one  moment,"  he 
entreated;  and  as  he  spioke,  Mary  came 
from  the  litUe  sitting-room,  stood  in  Mar- 
garet's quickly  vacated  position,  and  said 
quietly,  with  only  a  very  slight  additional 
colour: 

"I  cannot  ask  you  to  come  in,  Mr. 
Fortescue;  my  mother  is  an  invalid,  we 
have  only  one  sitting-room,  and  we  do  not 
receive  visitors." 

"Nevertheless,  Miss  Bartlemy,  I  have 
just  passed  Mr.  Brooke,  who  has  been  call- 
ing here." 

"  Mr.  Brooke  is  our  one  exception,"  re- 
turned Mary  reddening, though  she  kept  her 
voice  stoady ;  "  he  is  a  very  old  friend." 

"Then  you  do  not  consider  me  a 
friend)"  said  the  young  curato  in  a  cha- 
grined voice.  "You  have  put  the  past 
behind  you — ^you  discard — you  dii 
mel" 


"I  think,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  Mary  is. 
swered,  with  a  stiff  smile  on  her  Hp, 
"  that  with  all  due  regard  to  facta,  yon 
may  be  said  to  have  dismiBsed  youndi" 

"Oh!  Miss  Bartlemy,"  Mr.  Foiteieoe 
said  in  a  low,  impassioned,  whiapering 
voice,  for  he  was  not  sure  that  Hri 
Bartlemy  was  too  complete  a  wre<^  to  be 
able  to  overhear  their  conversation,  and  he 
suspected  that  old  Margaret  niu^t  not  be 
devoid  of  the  failing  usujeJI^  laid  upon  her 
sex ;  "  oh  !  Miss  JBartlemy,  cannot  yoo, 
who  know  me  so  well,  who  know  my  de- 
pendence upon  my  mother — my  honoond, 
but  peculiar  mother — ^you  do,  you  mmft 
know  how  prejudiced  she  is  in  something! 
— how  especially  prejudiced  in  favour  oi  i 
rich  marriage  for  her  only  son.  Sorely, 
oh!  surely,  you  could  understand— 
you  could  feel  for  my  difficulties;  oh! 
aurdy 1" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  undentind 
you  as  you  wish  to  be  understood,  Mr. 
Fortoscue,"  said  Mary.  Then,  as  he  again 
b^an  to  protest  vehemently,  she  stopped 
him  with  a  little  eager  gesture  of  herhttd, 

Edremptory,  too :  ''  Let  me  speak,  Mr. 
ortescue.  I  think  I  do  understand  yoor 
meaning — at  least,  what  yoa  meant  to  aay 
just  now,  or  you  would  not  have  come  at 
idL  You  say  Mrs.  Fortescue  is  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  a  rich  marriage  for  her  only 
son.  As  you  are  that  only  son,  and  as  I 
am  only  a  poor  schoolmistress,  there  is  no 
need  to  go  any  further  into  the  matter.  I 
should  not  folfil  your  mother's  ezpedir 
tions;  and,  pardon  me,  if ,  as  a  con- 
cession to  my  own  pride,  I  tell  you  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  condescend 

She  struggled  bravely,  but  she  could  not 
finish  her  sentence;  the  thoughts  more  than 
the  words  choked  her;  she  grew  scailet, 
and  was  obliged  to  look  down  to  hide  the 
tears  of  vexation  that  stood  in  her  eyes. 

He  thought  she  was  relenting. 

'*And  you  will  not  listen  to  met"  he 
asked,  in  so  tragically  despairing  a  voice, 
diat  its  comicality  struck  her  and  restored 
her  to  calmness. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  will  not— de- 
cidedly not,"  and,  bowing  coldly,  she  re- 
treated into  the  little  sitting-room,  leaving 
her  rejected  suitor  to  ride  away,  only  han 
sorry  at  this  untoward  result  of  his  visit  to 
the  school  cottage. 

'*  After  all,  she's  right,"  he  remarked  to 
himself,  giving  his  horse  an  an^y 
cut  over  the  ears,  in  spite  of  this  condi^ 
sion ;  ''  I  didn't  behave  well  to  her,  and 
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thopgh  I  tried  to  make  up  to  her  by  pro- 
podng,  I'm  half  glad  she  has  refused  me ; 
though  she's  a  yery  nice  girl  still,  and 
woDderfolly  pretty,  but  there  would  hare 
been  a  precious  rovr  with  the  mater,  and  as  it 
18, 1  needn't  say  a  word  about  it" 

Two  or  three  days  after,  as  Mary  was 
watering^  the  geraniums  and  other  plants 
with  wmch  the  Squire's  gardener  had  filled 
her  little  garden,  the  smart  page  from  the 
rectory  put  his  face  just  above  tiie  garden 
gate,  and  asked  if  this  was  the  school- 
mistress's cottage. 

'*It  is,"  answered  she ;  "  and  I  am  the 
schoohnistress.  Do  you  wish  to  be  entered 
on  the  registers,  my  little  lad ! " 

This  was  a  gratuitous  insult  on  Mary's 
part,  but  she  felt  anny,  and  she  Tented  her 
anger  on  this  poor  bttle  fledgUng-footman, 
who  became  respectful  direcdy  she  snubbed 
him. 

"If  you  please, 'm,  I've  brought  a  note 
from  mistress,"  and,  opening  the  gate,  he 
iock  an  envelope  from  his  tight  little 
pocket,  and  handed  it  over  with  one  hand, 
^libt  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other  he 
made  a  feint  to  cleave  his  little  skull  open. 

The  new  Sector's  wife  having  so  in- 
atmcted  her  domestic  to  make  his  obeisance 
to  ladies,  little  Jack  Tom,  being  snubbed, 
at^  once  concluded  that,  albeit  a  school- 
mistress. Miss  Bartlemy  belonged  to  the 
class  to  be  saluted 

Mary  took  the  note  unwillingly.  The 
same  writing  had  already  conveyed  sundry 
peremptory  orders  as  to  *'  needlework  for 
the  rectory,''  and  asked,  with  a  vague  fore- 
boding that  it  would  contain  somewing  un- 
pleasant, if  not  insulting  : 

"Is  any  answer  required,  do  you 
know!" 

"Mistress  didn't  say,  'm,"  replied  But- 
toos ;  "  I  can  wait  till  you  see,  'm." 

Mary  turned  a  little  away  from  little 
Bnttons's  curious  eyes,  and  opened  the 
letter,  read  it,  and  turning  sharply  round 
upon  the  little  messenger,  said : 

"  There  is  no  answer,"  in  such  a  tone  as 
sent  him  quickly  about  his  business,  more 
than  ever  persuaded  that  Miss  Bartlemy 
was  "  a  lady,  and  no  mistake." 

And  this  was  what  the  letter  contained. 
To  say  what  it  conveyed  would  be  impos- 
aiUa  ^  Evervthing  gratuitously  insulting 
ttid  abominable,"  Mary  told  herself  as  she 
read  it  again  when  the  boy  was  gone. 

''  The  Bectory,  Ashlegh. 
"Dr.  Miss  Bartlkbiy,— My  husband 
agrees   with    me   in   thinking    it   inad- 


visable that  so  young  a  woman  as  yourself t 
your  mother's  condition  precluding  the 
possibility  of  her  being  considered  a  suffi- 
cient protection,  should  receive  the  visits 
of  single  gentlemen.  There  is  great  danger 
of  scandal  to  the  school,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Brooke's  and  Mr.  Fortescue's 
visits  at  your  cottage.  Mr.  Brooke's  age  by 
no  means  warrants  your  receiving  him 
under  your  present  circumstances,  which 
demand  great  circumspection.  Mr.  For- 
tescue's still  less  sa 

"  I  am,  yours  truly, 

"  Jane  Hobniblow." 

Mary's  cheeks  reddened  with  anger  as 
she  read  Mrs.  Homiblow's  communication. 
"  Horrid  woman ! "  was  her  inward  com- 
ment, growing  hotter  and  hotter  as  she 
realised  that  even  their  old  friend,  Mr. 
Brooke,  was  to  be  forbidden  to  visit  them. 
And  why  1 — because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homi- 
blow  chose  to  consider  his  age  on  a  par 
with  Hugo  Fortescue's. 

'*How  supremely  ridiculous  1"  Mary 
said,  and  laughed  scornfully  at  the  idea. 
"An  old  man  like  thatl  A  man  who 
carried  me  about  as  a  baby.  My  godfather, 
too.  Mr.  Fortescue,  now,  is  another  matter. 
But  his  visits  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated, 
I  should  fancy.  I  am  sure  that  his  dear 
mother  will  see  that  he  keeps  clear  of  the 
school  cottage.  But  what  care  II  I  snap 
my  fingers  at  both  of  them !  " 

"  Who  are  you  snapping  your  fingers  at, 
my  lady?"  asked  ''Old  Josh,"  opening 
the  tabooed  garden-gate  in  all  innocence. 

"The  Bev.  Hugo  and  Mrs.  Fortescue, 
and  the  Bev.  Henry  Homiblow  and 
lady,"  answered  Mary  promptly.  *'  But, 
Mr.  Brooke,  go  back  again,  please— don't 
put  your  foot  inside  that  gate ;"  and,  with 
the  old  familiar  freedom  of  her  childhood, 
she  put  both  hands  on  his  arms,  and  play- 
fully backed  him  out  again,  shut  tbe  gate, 
and  stood  on  the  inside  facing  him.  '*  I 
don't  know  whether  even  so  much  is 
allowed,"  she  added,  holding  her  head 
doubtfully  on  one  side. 

"  Allowed  1  What  do  you  mean,  Mary  I 
What  new  whim  is  this,  you  pert  child  1 
Have  you  small-poz  in  the  cottage ! " 

'*  Whim,  indeed  !  You  may  well  ask ; 
but  you  must  go  elsewhere  for  an  explana- 
tion. There  are  orders  from  head-quarters 
just  arrived,  that  Mr.  Joshua  Brooke — 
that's  you,  wn't  it  T' 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  saucily 
at  him. 

"  I  suppose  80,"  said  the  Squire,  think- 
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ing  to  himself  how  pretfcjr  Maiy  looked 
under  this  sudden  flow  of  spirits. 

"Well,  then,  orders  are  issued  that  Mr. 
Joshua  Brooke  and  the  Eev.  Hugo  For- 
tescue  are  not  to  be  admitted  at  the  school 
cottage." 

"Mary,  you  are  joking,  you  naughty 
girl ;  but  whether  or  no,  don't  couple  me 
with  that  pup,"  he  remonstrated. 

"I'm  not  joking  at  all,  Mr.  Brooke," 
Mary  replied  with  heightened  colour,  and 
angry  eye&  "It  is  a  fact  You  and  his 
reverence  are  forbidden  to  call  at  the 
school  cottage." 

"And  pray,  do  you  forbid  it,  you  im- 
perious one  ?  and  if  so,  why  so  1  I  say 
nothing  of  that — ahem  1 — of  his  reverence. 
But  why  do  you  forbid  my  calling  here, 
Mary  i  Has  your  last  interview  with  Uiat 
— I  humbly  beg  his  pardon — his  reverence, 
anything  to  do  with  this  new  arrange- 
ment 1"  and  the  Squire  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gate  looked  fierce  also. 

"  Nothing  at  all  It  is  not  my  doing  in 
any  way.  I  certainly  might  taboo  his 
reverence,  but  I  shouldn't  wish  to  turn 
away  the  only  friend  poor  mother  and  I 
have." 

Mary's  lip  shook  like  that  of  a  fretful 
child  about  to  break  forth  and  weep,  but  she 
resolutely  repressed  the  inclination;  and 
when  she  looked  at  him  her  eyes  had  only 
a  very  soft  and  becoming  moisture. 

"  No,  it  is  not  I ;  I  have  received  orders 
from  the  Bector,  through  his  wife,  to  taboo 
both  you  and " 

She  would  have  cried  had  she  tried  to 
say  another  word,  and  his  wide-open  eyes 
bespoke  his  astonishment  at  the  Bector^s 
ancUcity. 

"Mfljyi"  he  exclaimed,  "you  don't 
mean  it — I  can't  believe  it.  He — she — 
they  would  never  venture  to " 

To  remove  his  eyes  from  her  half-crying 
face,  she  took  the  obnoxious  note  from  her 
waistband  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"There,  that  will  explain.  It's  really 
too  good  a  joke  1 "  And  she  coloured  ana 
laughed  uneasily,  watching  his  face  as  he 
read  it.  "  Now  do  you  believe  it ) "  she 
said  as  she  saw  he  had  come  to  the  signa- 
ture. 

"  I  scarcely  can,"  he  muttered  in  a  voice 
of  suppressed  passion.  "  The  vulgar  don- 
keys 1  And  he  thinks,  does  he,  that  because 
you  are  schoolmistrees  in  Ashlegh  he  is 
not  to  treat  you  as  a  lady  1  Impertinent 
idiots  1  What  have  you  said,  Mary  1  What 
have  you  done  1 " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mary,  trying  to  appear 


indifferent  When  she  saw  her  god&lher 
i;o  aDgry  she  felt  inclined  to  show  herself 
calm.  "I  am  only  an  underling,  yoa 
know.  Of  course,  I  must  submit— I  mnit 
obey  my  orders." 

"  Of  course,  you  must  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  ! "  cried  Joshua  Brooke.  "Do  yon 
think  I'm  going  to  be  ordered  out  by  rach 

"But  surely,  Mr.  Brooke,  you  wouldn't 
wish  to  cause  a  scandal  in  Ashleghr 
suggested  Mary  satirically. 

"Bubbishl"  growled  the  Squire.  "I 
say,  Mary,  I'm  not  going  to  stand  here 
any  longer.  I  want  to  sj^ak  to  yoa  I'ye 
something  that  must  be  settled  to-night, 
and  this  twaddle  of  those  folk  down  th^ 
only  makes  it  the  more  imperative.  Let's 
go  in."  He  led  the  way,  and  Maiy 
followed;  but  at  the  little  porch  he 
stopped.  "Let's  sit  here,"  he  saii 
"  Mary,"  he  went  on,  when  she  had  seated 
herself  on  one  side  and  he  on  the  othei, 
"  are  you  really  vexed  about  this,  or  are 
you  omy  amused  ? " 

She  bit  her  lips  to  keep  back  the 
tears,  but  they  would  come,  so  she  toned 
her  head  away  to  hide  them. 

"Do  you  think  a  schoolmistress  can 
feel,  Mr.  Brooke ) "  she  asked  ironically. 
"Of  course,  I  don't  care  a  bit  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  insult ;  I  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  delicacy  and  tact  with  which 
the  Bector's  wife  has  acquitted  henel£ 
Of  course,  I  take  it  as  a  compliment;  lam 
really  only  amused." 

The  bitter  tone  in  which  she  spoke 
showed  him  plainly  how  much  she  felt  it 
Bitterness  and  irony  were  foreign  to  her 
nature,  he  well  knew,  and  it  grieved  him 
sorely. 

"  I  am  as  vexed  as  you  can  be,  Mary)" 
he  said ;  "  and  more  so,  for  this  is  all 
really  my  fault  I  have  brought  this  in- 
dignity— ^this  abonunable  rudeness— upon 
you  though  my  own  folly — my  own  selfish- 
ness." 

"Tour  folly  1  Your  selfishness  1  Oh, 
Mr.  Brooke!"  Mary  exclaimed  soROW- 
fully;  "don't  make  fun  of  me.  I  knov 
I've  been  foolish  and  selfish,  but  I  mean  to 
be  wiser.  Please  don't  make  fun  of  me !" 
And  Mary,  who  had  restaraifed  her  feel- 
ings as  long  as  she  could,  burst  into  tears 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

The  Squire's  face  grew  still  more  pained 
at  this  double  proof  of  how  deeply  she  had 
been  cut  by  Mrs.  Homiblow's  insinaatioD& 
He  knit  his  sharply-outlined  eye-brows  till 
they  met,  with  a  doubtful,  troubled  expres- 
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don,  and  finally  leaned  forward  as  if  to  say 
something  consolatory  or  sympathising, 
bat  did  not,  and  sat  up  again  ulent  and 
considering. 

Mary,  however,  soon  pat  an  end  to  her 
tears.  She  was  too  brave  and  too  proad  to 
give  way  for  long ;  she  saddenly  uncovered 
her  hce  and  looked  at  him  all  smiles,  sprin- 
kled only  with  the  remains  of  her  tears. 

''  Now,  if  yoa'll  be  good,  I  will,"  she  said 
archly,  drying  her  eyes  energeticdly.  'Tm 
not  ^ing  to  worry^  mysdf  about  Mrs. 
Hormblows  imaginations  any  more." 

''But  what  sSedl  you  do»  Maryl"  he 
asked  gravely. 

"Do!  Whatabouti  My  orders  1  Obey 
them,  of  course,  or  I  shall  be  cashiered," 
Maiy  replied. 

"I  think  not,  Mary;  if  they  did  that,  I 
should  put  one  of  my  own  men  in  the 
school  cottage,  and  leave  Mr.  Homiblow  to 
pay  the  next  schoolmistress  himself,  and 
find  her  lodgings  as  well.  No  I  I  don't 
think  they  would  be  unwise  enough  to  do 
that;  it  would  cost  toomucL" 

"Let's  say  no  more  about  it,"  said 
Maiy ;  "  I  am  getting  quite  bad-tempered 
over  it.  Pray,  oome  m  to  mother  and  let 
08  forget  all  about  it." 

"Bat you  must  decide  upon  some  course, 
Mary,"  repUed  the  Squire. 

"I  have  quite  decided,"  replied  Mary. 
"  Of  course  you  mustn't  come  any  more. 
It's  yery  ridiculous,  but  it's  not  my  doing." 
And  hcff  lips  quivered. 

"Tes;  I  mustn't  come  any  more,"  said 
Mr.  Brooka  "But  how  about  the  other 
--that  pup  f "  he  asked. 

"Mr.  Fortescuel  Oh,  he  won't  come 
again,"  Mazy  answered  decidedly,  but 
colouring  and  stanmiering.  ''I — I — ^he — 
I  told  mm  that;  but  there  is  no  use  in 
Koing  over  it  all  again,  Mr.  Brooke ;  and  it 
isn't  fair  to  him." 

"Oh I"  ejaculated  the  Squire,  with  a 
sigh  of  content.  "  I  suppiose,  then — ^well, 
Abiv— if  you  don't  wish  it,  I  won't  say  a 
word  more  about  that — that  poor  young 
fellow.  I  can  sfiord  tojoty  himnow.  And 
yet^  Mary,  my  child,  you  would  have  taken 
him  if  you  had  gone  on  living  at  the 
rectory,  and  he  had  gone  on  courting  you, 
di  1 "    He  a^ed  it  softly  and  tenderly. 

Manr  blusned. 

"I  don't  quite  know.  I  can't  be  sure. 
I  feel  now  as  if  I  never  could  have  cared 
for  him.  I  felt  very  angry  and  con- 
temptuous when  he  came.  I  was  too  angry 
to  listen  to  him  patiently." 

"But  then  1 — in  the  old  davs.  I  mean. 


Mary — ^you  loved  him!"  suggested  the 
Squire. 

"  I  don't  know.  No— I  think  not.  I 
don't  think,  godfather,  that  it  could  have 
been  real  love,  or  I  should  love  him  stilL 
And  I  am  quite  sure  about  that,"  answered 
Mary,  growing  very  hot  over  this  confession. 

"Aro  you  sure,  do  you  think,  Maryl 
Or  is  it  pride  that  makes  you  hide  your 
love,  or  fancy  you  don't  feel  it  f  Tou  are 
proud,  you  know,  and  a  little  quick- 
tempered. You  were  put  out  with  your 
old  godfather  just  now^  remember.  If  you 
had  still  been  wealthy  Miss  Bartlemy, 
how  would  it  have  been  with  you  then, 
think  your' 

Mary  bent  her  head  consideringly  for  a 
few  serious  moments. 

''  No,"  she  said,  lifting  it  briskly,  as  if 
she  had  come  to  a  dear  and  defimte  con- 
clusion ;  ''I  can't  find  any  love  for  him  in 
my  heart  at  all  now.  If  there  ever  was 
any,  it  has  left  no  trace.  No ;  I  am  sure  I 
never  loved  Hugo  Forteseue.  I  think  I 
liked  him  to  acmiire  me  and  flatter  me ; 
but,  no,  I'm  sure  I  never  loved  him,  and  I 
don't  believe  he  ever  really  loved  me." 

«Mary,"  said  the  Squire,  in  so  hesi- 
tating a  voice  that  she  looked  up  at  him  in 
surprise,  "  have  you  ever  wondered  that — 
that — ^I  hate  never  married)  Perhaps, 
though,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  dis- 
appomtment  at  her  apparent  ilnconcem,  "  it 
never  occurred  to  you  to  think  about  it  f " 

"I  don't  think  it  ever  did,"  she  said 
simply.  "I  don't  know  why  it  never 
should  have  occurred  to  me.  Now  you 
ask  me,  it  seems  odd  that  you  haven't 
married  before  getting  so— I  mean,  before 
getting  as  old  as  you  are."  She  felt  that 
she  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  as 
she  saw  an  unwonted  cloud  on  his  face. 
''  Of  course  you  seem  old  to  me ;  I  have 
known  you  so  long.  I  was  a  baby  when 
you  first  saw  me,  Mr.  Brooke,  you  know," 
she  went  on,  trying  to  atone  for  her  mal- 
adroitness. 

"  t  was  only  nineteen  then,  Mary,"  he 
said ;  "  and  I  am  only  forty  now." 

"  No,  oh  no  1"  she  agreed  eagerly,  for  she 
saw  there  was  someUiing  unusual  in  his 
voice  and  manner,  and  feared  she  had  un- 
consciously vexed  hun.  '*But  then,  you 
see,  I  am  only  just  twenty-one.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  ever  so 
much  older  than  me.  But^  have  I  vexed 
you  1  Why  do  you  look  so  troubled  ?  I 
didn't  know  you  minded  being  old.  People 
so  often  call  you  '  Old  Josh  jlrooke,' "  die 
said  naivelv. 
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'*  Do  they !  I  don't  think  I  mind  being 
thought  old,  Mary,  except,  perhaps,  when 
it  reminda  me  of  one  thing/' 

He  paused,  and  his  usually  hearty  sound- 
ing voice  had  so  sad  and  tender  an  echo 
in  it,  that  Mary  was  certain  he  had  a  sorrow- 
ful story  to  tell  her. 

*'I  am  quite  sure,  godfather,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  that  you  are  in  love ;  that  you 
are  meaning  and  talking  of  some  particular, 
real  person ;  and  it  is  a  young  girl,  now, 
isn't  it  1  Do  tell  me  1  I  think  you  ought 
to  tell  me,  because  I  guessed  it  myself. 
Ever  since  you  came  in  here,  and  began  to 
talk  about  why  you  never  married,  I  felt 
sure  you  had  a  story  to  tell  me.  Do  tell 
me,  please  t " 

And  Mary  settled  herself  in  her  seat, 
smoothed  her  muslin  apron,  and  folded  her 
hands  in  demure  waiting,  with  great 
interest  in  her  attentive  eyes,  but  a  little 
curl  of  pleased  amusement  on  her  sweet  lips. 

**  A  story,  Mary  ? "  he  repeated,  smiling 
at  her.  **  Yes,  I  have,  indeed ;  but  I  am '  so 
old,'  you  know,  Mary,  and  you — you  are 
<fio  young'  that  I  am  almost  ashamed, 
almost  afraid,  to  tell  you.  It  is  the  <  old, 
old  story,'  Mary." 

He  spoke  so  hesitatingly,  so  timidly  and 
sadly,  that  she  tried  at  once  to  reassure  him. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said,  "  I  like  the  old 
ones  best,  like  the  old  songs.  Go  on; 
please  tell  me." 

'*You  will  laugh  at  me,  Mary.  You 
think  me  old,  yet  my  heart  is  green  still, 
and  I  love  a  girl  nineteen  years  younger 
than  myseli" 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  she  counted 
up  rapidly  on  her  fingers. 

**  Forty — nineteen.  Then  she  is  twenty- 
(me— just  my  own  age.  Oh,  I  shall  love 
her  dearly,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Brooke,  for  I 
love  you  so.  Do  tell  me  her  name,  and  all 
about  her  1    When  shall  I  see  her ) " 

He  hesitated,  looking  into  hw  eager,  un- 
conscious face,  the  colour  rising  to  his  own, 
and  fading  again.  Then,  in  a  low,  earnest 
voice,  he  said : 

"  Her  name  is — Mary  Bartlemy." 

LOST  m  THE  VALLEY. 
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CHAPTER  111. 


For  a  few  seconds  after  Miss  Douglas's 

departure  there  was  an  embarrassed  pause. 

Then  Mr&  O'Hara  crossed  to  Eveline 


and  laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  her 
shoulder. 

*'  I  am  afraid  that  crszy  ScotchwoDUoi 
worried  you,  dear,"  she  said ;  *'  but  we  all 
know  what  Janet  Douglas  is  like  when  she 
takes  a  prejudice  against  anyone,  and  yoa 
must  not  let  her  rudeness  distress  you." 

**  No,  I  do  not,"  Mrs.  Douglas  answered. 
She  was  not  looUng  at  her  hostess,  but  al 
Maurice,  curiously,  as  if  to  watch  what 
effect  tiie  foregoing  scene  had  had  upon 
him.  In  truth,  he  was  in  a  state  of  puzzled 
indignatioui  utterly  certain  that  Eveline 
Douglas  was  cruelly  slandered,  and  won- 
dering what  so  sweet  a  woman  could  ever 
have  done  to  awaken  such  hostile  f edipgt 
in  the  mind  of  another  woman — ^wondering, 
too,  a  little  at  her  calmness  now.  For, 
except  that  she  was  a  shade  paler  than 
before,  she  seemed  by  this  time  quite  un- 
disturbed, and  bore  the  effect  of  such  insolta 
almost — ^the  thought  would  surest  itself — 
as  if  she  were  used  to  them.  It  was  either 
Christian  forbearance  or  marvellous  tact,  he 
supposed,  that  enabled  her  now  to  turn  to 
the  universal  genius  and  apologise  aweettj 
for  her  relative's  unseemly  behaviour,  then 
presently  to  lead  the  conversation  on  to  the 
subject  of  Scotch  character  and  Scotch  pre^ 
judices  generally.  She  talked  a  little  more 
than  usual,  but  not  in  any  unduly  excited 
fashion,and  stayed  about  half  anhourlonger. 

As  Maurice  was  saying  good-bye  to  her 
she  held  out  her  hand  and  detained  Ins 
fingers  a  moment  within  hers,  as  she  said 
low  and  eagerly : 

"You  wfll  come  to  see  me  to-morrow  1** 

"Of  course,"  he  answered  smiling,  ''if 
you  will  let  me." 

He  was  curious  to  know  whether  she 
would  allude  to  yesterday's  scene  when  he 
called  the  next  day,  or  whether,  with  her 
customary  reserve,  she  would  be  silent  on 
the  subject. 

He  had  not  long  to  speculate.  Almost 
as  soon  as  he  was  ushered  into  the  salon 
Eveline  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  smaller 
room.  She  was  wearing  again  the  long 
pale  blue  velvet  gown  in  which  he  had  seen 
her  before,  and  at  her  throat  was  a  spray 
of  lilies  fastened  by  a  diamond  arrow.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling; 
some  unwonted  excitement  made  her  look 
younger  than  she  had  ever  seemed  before. 
She  took  his  hand  and  drew  him  into  the 
smaller  room. 

"  How  well  you  look  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"Dolt"  she  said;  "I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you.  I  almost  thought — ^almost  feared — 
that  you  would  not  come." 
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**  Why  f "  he  asked,  sarprised. 

**AftOT  yesterday.  After  the  cruel  things 
yon  heard  said  to  me." 

"What  difference  conld  they  make,"  he 
asked,  "when  I  know  they  are  nndeaeryedf " 

"Yon  know— you  know,"  die  repeated, 
looking  intently  into  his  face ;  "  come,  sit 
down  here.'[  She  gently  pushed  him  into 
an  arm-chair,  then  sank  into  another,  as 
aaaal  with  her  back  to  the  light.  Taking 
a  litde  white  kitten,  that  was  playing  at 
her  feet,  on  to  her  knee,  she  beg^  to  rest- 
leesiy  twine  her  fingers  in  and  out  of  its 
hair  as  she  talked. 

"I  want  to  explain  it  all  to  you,"  she 
said 

"Bat  I  don't  require  an  explanation. 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  wiser  not  to 
allude  to  a  scene  that  pained  me  and  must 
eertainly  have  pained  you  still  more;  at 
least  just  vet  t" 

"  I  would  rather  that  you  should  know," 
she  said,  ''  and  for  that  you  must  let  me 
bore  you  with  a  little  personal  history. 
Douglas  was  the  name  of  my  step-father,  a 
very  wealthy  Scotch  mill-owner.  He  was 
sn  eccentric  man,  and  not  very  kind  to 
me.  It  was  during  my  holidays  when  I 
was  home  from  school,  that  he  took  my 
mottier  and  me  for  a  tour  in  Europe,  on 
which  I  met  my  husband." 

She  spoke  tiie  last  words  very  dowly, 
and  thai  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  the 
leeolleetion  was  too  painful  for  her. 

"My  step-father  did  not  widi  me  to 
miny  him;  but  my  mother  rather  en- 
eomged  me,  and,  witii  her  knowledge,  I 
ran  away  fit>m  school  and  married  at 
seventeen.  Ten  years  affo!  It  seems 
even  longer,"  she  added  to  herself,  a 
dreamy  absent  look  stealing  over  her  fielce. 

"Your  husband  is  an  Italian,  u  he 
aott"  asked  Maurice. 

"Ist"  she  repeated,  raisinff  her  head  and 
looking  at  him  in  a  bewildered  manner. 
"Did  you  not  know  1 — surely  you  knew — 
myhusbandisdead."  * 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Maurice  truthfuUy, 
"Ihadnoideaofit" 

9ie  did  not  i^Mak  for  a  moment  Her 
eyes,  fixed  on  his  face,  looked  half-wonder- 
ing, half-vexed.  Then  she  gave  a  Uttle 
bwlaogh. 

"It  seems  so  strange  to  me,"  she  said, 
''that  you  ahould  never  have  evenf taken 
the  trouble *"  she  stopped. 

"To  make  enquiries  on  the  subject^"  he 
soswered  calmly;  '<well,I  did;  but  no  one 
seemed  able  to  tell  me  more  than  you  did 


'<And  now  that  you  do  know,"  she  asked, 
an  instinct  of  coquetry  imparting  an  en- 
ticing charm  to  her  voice  and  simle,  ''are 
you  glad  or  sorry  P 

"  Why  should  I  be  glad  or  sorry  % " 
"  Ah,  I  only^  thought  you — ^you— might 
regret  not  being  able  to  make  my  hus- 
bimd's   acquaintance,"   she   said,  a   litUe 

Maurice  was  not  quite  so  calm  and  im- 
moveable as  his  manner  suggested;  but 
his  reserve  and  a  habit  of  caution  that  was 
part  of  his  temperament,  were  counter- 
balancing safeguitfds  against  his  ignorance 
of  the  world  and  his  naturally  affectionate 
disposition.  Also^  the  strongest  depUis  of 
his  nature  had  as  yet  never  been  touched, 
and  his  mind  was  so  perfectly  calm  and 
pure  that  the  announcement  that  Eveline 
Douglas,  the  most  fascinating  woman  he 
had  ever  met,  was  not  the  wiro  of  another 
man,  but  free  for  him  or  an^  other  to 
make  love  to,  brought  to  him  at  this 
moment  only  a  feeling  of  pity  for  her 
lonely  condition. 

To  Eveline,  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
passions  that  weary  and  destrov,  this  state 
of  mind  in  a  young  and  handsome  man, 
who  evidently  sought  her  society,  was  inex- 
plicabla  She  was  too  undoubtedly  beau- 
tifiil  to  be  very  vain,  and  too  sweet- 
tempered  to  be  permanently  annoyed  by 
this  ^enomenal  indifference  to  her  charms. 
So,  after  indulging  in  a  momebtary  senti- 
ment of  pique  and  surprise  at  his  coldness, 
she  reflected  that  all  the  misery  of  her  own 
life  had  been  brought  there  bv  an  exactly 
opposite  quality,  and  her  mood  changed  as 
she  looked  kindly  across  into  his  fair, 
boyish  face,  and  firamk  blue  eye& 

*'You  look  about  twelve  to-day,  Mr. 
Wilde,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him. 

'<  Do  you  know  you  wul  be  overwhelmed 
when  I  tell  you  how  old  I  really  am,''  he 
said. 

"  I  think  I  can  guess.  Just  the  age  I 
was  iriien  I  married." 

"A  few  days  more,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. 

And  Eveline  Douglas,  whose  thoughts 
at  this  moment  were  more  with  the  past 
than  the  present,  believed  him,  and  re- 
sumed her  story. 

"I  went  abroad  after  my  marriage,  and 
I  onlv  saw  my  mother  agidn  once  before 
her  death.  She  was  with  me  in  Italy  when 
my  child  died  of  the  fever  thera  So, 
three  years  ago,  I  found  mjself  utterly 
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— ^wone,  among  enomiea.  Then,  saddenly 
my  step-father  died,  leavmg  a  large  for- 
tone.  All  his  relations  had  been  hoToring 
about  lum  in  his  last  illness  in  their  carefm 
Scotch  &Bhi<»i,  thinking  to  find  themselves 
provided  for.  Janet  Douglas  was  his 
sister.  But  he  was  an  eccentric,  unreas<m- 
able  man,  and  to  spite  them  all — ^for  it 
could  have  been  for  no  other  reason — he 
left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  unreservedly 
to  me.  His  family  tried  vainly  to  upset 
the  will,  and  no  words  can  describe  their 
hatred  of  me  ever  since.  Lideed,"  she 
added,  while  her  eyes  became  filled  with 
tears  and  a  hopeless  look  crept  over  her 
face,  '*I  am  so  much  disliked  that  it  is 
only  the  very  poor  who  will  even  take  my 
money,  so  I  have  to  spend  it  on  mysell  I 
love  beautiful  things,  and  eolleeting  them 
makes  me  hfq»py.  I  travelle<l  about  when 
I  was  first  a  widow,  but  having  constantly 
to  meet  fresh  people  frightened  me.  So, 
six  months  ago  I  settled  here,  to  be  near 
Dr.  Grantley  and  the  O'Haras,  who  were 
old  friends  of  my  mother — ^but  Dr.  Grantley 
is  so  wise  and  cold,  and  so  severe  in  his 
judgments,  and  the  O'Haras  have  each 
othoTk  So  lately  I  have  wanted  a  friend 
for  myself,.and  that  I  seem  to  have  found 
in  you,  so  you  must  let  me  be  a  sort  of 
substitute  for  your  mother  while  you  are 
here/'  she  said,  smiUng  sweetly. 

"  You  shall  be  just  what  you  like,"  he 
answered;  ^*you  have  been  wonderiuUy 
good  to  me.  But  why  do  I  call  you  Mrs. 
Douglas  when  that  cannot  be  your  namel" 

*'That  is  very  simply  explained.  Mv 
step-father  made  a  stipulation  in  his  will 
thatlshould  take  his  name,  and  I  was  very 
glad  indeed  to  do  sa" 

Maurice  felt  he  could  ask  no  more.  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  heard  something 
of  her  husband,  and  of  those  seven  years 
of  married  life  to  which  she  seemed  so 
unwilling  to  refer,  but  which  appeared 
inezmressively  painful  to  her  remembrance. 
He  did  not  even  know  her  real  name,  and 
wondered  why  she  had  been  so  glad  to 
change  it.  What  sad  experiences,  he  asked 
himself,  had  brought  those  deep  lines 
round  her  eyes ;  that  timid,  shrudang  fear 
of  strangws  to  her  mind;  that  reserve, 
that  dread  of  society  t  She  seemed  anxious 
to  make  the  reason  of  yest^ay's  occur- 
rence dear  to  him. 

"So  now  you  understand  why  Janet 
Douglas  spoke  to  me  in  that  way,"  she 
persisted. 

"Yes.  It  was  most  cruel,  most  uigus- 
tifiable,"  he  added  warmly. 


She  looked  at  him  very  kindly. 

"  You  will  always  take  my  part  like 
that,  will  you  not  t "  she  asked.  "  Lideed 
you  may.  For  any  harm  I  have  em 
done  I  have  suffered — suffered  so  bittedy 
that  Heaven  knows  I  cannot  deserve  ma^ 
more  punishment" 

"  I  cannot  believe  in  your  ever  doing  a&y 
living  creature  wilful  harm,"  he  aud. 
"  You  seem  to  me  to  be  gentleness  itseU." 

**  Try  to  think  so  always,"  she  said  ear- 
nestly, "  whatever  you  may  hear." 

She  was  more  excited  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her,  though  her  words  were  rookcn 
as  low  and  as  dowly  as  ever.  By  in 
impulse  of  sympathy  he  held  out  hie  hasi 
Hers,  when  she  lud  it  in  his,  was  coid 
as  ice^  Maorice  felt  excited  toa  Thoe 
was  something  so  gentle  and  appealmg 
about  this  bvely  woman,  surrounded  by 
everything  that  can  make  life  beantifal 
and  hi^py,  and  yet  helplessly  fr^htoied 
at  the  tiiought  of  losing  his  friendship 
and  esteem.  He  was  still  holding  her 
hand  when  a  knock  at  the  door  staitled 
them  both.  It  was  Hd^ne,  with  a  Mb 
note  in  a  man's  handwriting,  directed  to 
Madame  Douglas. 


£veline  M>ened  it,  and  grew  very  white 
as  she  read  it  twice  steadily  through 
Then  she  glanced  at  Maurice.  He  irai 
turning  over  some  music  on  the  piano, 
so  that  he  did  not  see  her  movement.  Sb» 
hesitated  a  mcmient,  then  turning  to  H^^ 
she  said : 

<<That  gentleman,  M.  de  Yillais,  lAo 
has  called  twice  lately,  will  be  here  b 
about  twenty  minutes.  You  are  to  ahow 
him  into  the  salon  and  say  I  will  zeottn 
him." 

Hd^ne  was  too  well  trained  to  show  moi» 
than  a  momentary  look  of  astonishment  at 
this  order,  and  Maurice,  turning  cpiickly  at 
he  heard  it,  saw  the  look  as  she  left  the 
room. 

"Mrs.  Douglas,"  he  said,  advaa<Blg 
towarda  her,  "1  hope  you  won't  thidc  me 
imnertineiit;  but  if  that  man,  M.  de 
YiUars,  is  not  a  friend  of  yours,  dio  not  let 
hitt'  become  qm.  You  calkd  me  yov 
friend,  and  so  r  am  taking  advantage  ef 
my  position  to  say  this  to  you.  I  am  sore 
Dr.  Grantley  would  say  the  same^  M.  de 
YiUars  is  the  man  I  saw  speak  to  you  (m 
the  stairs,  the  first  day  I  cama  I  hsve 
met  him  since  at  the  house  of  a  firiend  d 
mine,  who  told  me  a  good  deal  about  himt 
and  I  am  certain  he  is  a  scoondreL  Ho 
will  only  annoy  you,  and " 

**  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  I 
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need  make  a  friend  of  himy"  she  said,  in- 
terraptiDg  him.  **  Bat  he  is  always  wony- 
iog  me  to  see  him,  so  will  it  not  be  better 

to  get  it  OTer  f    And  in  this  note in 

this  note  he  says  he  knows  friends  of  mine, 
BO  that  I  cannot  possibly  refuse  to  see  him, 
70a  understand. 
*'I  beg   yoor   pardon,"  said  Manrice 
"Of  conrse,  you  know  best.    I 


hid  no  right  to  interfere.   Now  I  must  say 


"No,"  she  said, coming doee  to  him,  and 
lying  her  soft  hands  upon  his  sleeve.  "You 
are  my  friend,  and  you  have  a  right  to 
interfere.  See,  I  want  to  ask  a  favour  of 
yoo.  Will  you  stay  here  until  M.  do 
Yillaragoesr' 

''I  am  sorry  I  cannot»"  he  answered, 
flashing  hotly.  "  Wbj  do  you  receive  him 
ataUt" 

"I  must  see  him,"  she  said  hopelessly. 
^'And,  since  you  will  not  stay,  sbce  I  have 
no  one  I  can  ask  to  be  here  with  me^  no 
one  I  can  trust  to  help  me,  I  must  receive 
him  alone." 

She  withdrew  lier  hands'  from  his  arm. 
Her  face  had  grown  ghastly  pale.  Manrke 
relented. 

"I don't  Uke  doing  it  in  the  least,"  he 
said,  "and  I  eanii  see  why  I  should.  But 
if  yon  put  it  like  that»  there  is  nothing 
else  I  can  da" 

"Ah,  that  is  right,"  she  cried  gladly 
"Now,  wait  for  me  in  the  larger  salon.  I 
nrast  get  ready  my  society  smile,"  she 
added,  ha^dns,  "  to  receive  a  stranger." 

But  wben  the  door  dosed  on  Maurice 
her  hmgh  died  away.  A  helpless,  hunted 
look  came  into  her  brown  eyes,  like  that 
of  some  timid  animal  at  bay.  Taking  the 
Marqaib's  letter  from  her  pockety  she  read 
it  throoi^  again. 

"Madame,"  it  b<^,  <*need  I  tell  you 
that  for  days  and  ni^ts  I  have  been  wait- 
ing, watching,  living  for  the  diance  of  an 
interview  with  you,  that  I  may  meet  you 
bee  to  face,  to  tdl  you  of  my  devotion, 
my  adoration.  My  passion  for  you  may, 
ii  not  too  sevjsrely  crushed,  doud  my 
ntemoiy,  and  make  me  forget  the  evening 
when,  the  happiest  man  for  the  moment  in 
norenoe,  I  wdtssed  at  the  Palazzo  BavdU 
^  ttle  beautiful  Countess  de  Montecalva 
We  aie  both  older  Vy  five  years  now.  She 
nuiy  have  f or»>tten  me,  but  in  five— teur- 
ym,  in  a  nfetime  even,  one  does  not 
forget  a  ftoe,  a  figure,  like  hers.  I  am 
ha^y  to  find  thftt  she  is  not  altogether 
loBttty;  that  she  enjovs.  in  her  lonmr  mo- 


ments, the  sodety  of  a  charming  English 
boy.  But  my  love  for  her  is  such  that  I 
cannot  peaceably  allow  a  happiness  to 
another  which  is  altogether  denied  to  me ; 
and  unless,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  may 
also  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  presence, 
and  share  her  smiles,  I  shall  fed  compdled 
to  wait  for  our  young  friend,  and  enlighten 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  former  hist^  of 
the  lady  whom  we  both  adore.  As  the 
cousin  of  Jeanne  de  Mornay,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  speak  fully ;  and,  as  the  son  of 
rigid  English  parents,  he  will  no  doubt  be 
ready  fuUy  to  forgive,  and  to  remain,  as  I 
do,  the  humblest  of  your  slaves. 

"Henri  de  Villars." 

"  Cousin  of  Jeanne  de  Mornay  i "  Eveline 
repeated.  "  Good  Heaven  1  when  shfdl  I 
have  peace  1  How  can  I  escape  from  this 
hideous  past  thftt  seems  to  haunt  my  steps  1 
If  this  boy  knew  every  thing— if  this  viUun, 
whose  insolent  love-making  I  remember, 
were  to  tell  him  the  story— he  would  not 
insult  me  as  the  others  do,  but  he  would 
shun  me — leave  me ;  and  I  should  be  alone 
again — always  alone.  Alone  with  terrible 
memories;  alone  with  spectres  of  the  dead ! " 

She  shuddered  from  head  to  foot^  and, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  remained  a 
few  moments  motionless ;  then,  composing 
herself  by  an  efibrt,  she  entered  tiie  salon 
just  before  the  Marquis  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  daboratdy  dressed  in  the 
ultra-fashionable  style  peculiar  to  him,  and 
detestable  to  an  Englidi  mind,  and  in  his 
large  black  eyes  shone  a  look  of  triumph. 
Persistcmt  indulgence  in  every  vice  and 
disripation  cong^iial  to  him  had  already 
marred  and  coarsened  an  originally  httad- 
some  face  and  figure.  Such  as  he  wa%  he 
was  voted  dangerous  by  French  mammas, 
irresistible  by  French  "  ingenues,"  while  to 
Maurice  he  appeared  dmply  a  repulsive 
animal. 

He  greeted  Mrs.  Douglas  with  efiudon, 
and  adopted  the  Une  of  first  ignoring 
Maurice  altogether,  and  then  endeavour- 
ing to  make  him  appear  absurd  He  chose 
to  suppose  that  the  young  Englishman  was 
still  of  tender  years,  and  adrod  if  he 
was  spending  his  holidays  from  school  in 
Paris. 

"Oh,  no,"  Maurice  answered.  <'I  have 
left  school,  and  finished  my  education, 
both  of  mind  and  —  manners.  Have 
youl" 

Henri  de  Yillars  looked  at  him  savagely 
for  a  moment ;  then  he  afiected  to  lau^ 

"But  vou  are  most  entertafaiin$:.  Mr. 
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Wilde.  I  most  introdace  you  to  some  of  my 
friends  at  the  Oercle ;  they  will  be  much 
amused  at  yon.  You  shall  sup  with  us  to- 
night" 

^' Thank  you,  I  am  engaged/'  said  Mau- 
rice coldly. 

''Ah !  the  English  mamma  does  not  al- 
low you  to  go  out  to  supper,"  said  the 
Marquis,  laughing  still  more  offensively. 
''  Bat  she  shall  not  know." 

'<  Thank  you,"  said  Maurice  sweetly, 
"  but  my  parents  never  interfere  with  my 
amusements.  They  know  that  when  I 
want  to  go  anywhere,  I  go.  When  I 
am  not  likely  to  enjoy  myself,  I  find  an 
excuse." 

He  was  shaking  a  little  with  excitement 
at  his  own  audacity.  But  it  was  a  new 
and  not  unpleasing  situation  to  be  snub- 
bing a  Marquis  and  protecting  a  Countess, 
and  he  rather  enjoyed  it.  He  was  encou- 
raged, too,  by  the  approving  and  amused 
simle  directed  to  him  by  his  hostess,  and 
by  his  rival's  evident  discomfiture. 

De  Yillars  contented  himself  by  laugh- 
ing scornfully,  and  leaving  him  in  peace 
after  this  last  sally,  concentrating  his  at- 
tentions upon  Eveline. 

Maurice  grew  hot  with  indignation  at 
the  covert  insolence  of  his  manner  and  the 
bold  admiration  in  his  eyes.  He  was  not 
more  witty  and  entertaining  than  most 
young  Frenchmen  in  good  society,  but  he 
had  a  certain  glib  raciness  of  speech  that 
was  amusing  at  first,  and  a  partiality  for 
risky  little  anecdotes  and  scandals,  which 
disgusted  Maurice,  and  which,  had  he 
known  French  better,  would  have  disgusted 
him  still  more.  As  it  was,  he  wondered 
how  his  beautiful,  pure-minded  friend  could 
sit  there,  as  immoveable,  as  expressionless 
as  a  waxen  figure,  showing  indeed  but 
little  interest  in  the  Marquis's  conversa- 
tion, but  showing  on  the  other  hand,  no 
indignation. 

A  powerful  longing  to  kick  De  Yillars, 
or  to  punch  his  head  in  a  straightforward 
English  fashion,  arose  in  Maurice's  usually 
pla^d  mind.  It  was  an  intolerable  pen- 
ance for  him  to  remain  in  the  room,  but 
she  had  wished  it ;  and  De  Yillars,  who 
had  intended  to  outstay  the  other  visitor, 
was  at  length  forced  to  rise. 

"  Have  you  been  in  the  Bois  to-day  yet, 
Madame  t"  he  said,  after  elaborately  express- 
ing the  delight  he  had  felt  at  meeting  her. 

'*  Not  yet,  monsieur." 


"May  I  be    permitted   to  accompany 

She  stared  at  him  coldly  a  moment^ 
and  then  said,  in  the  direct  tones  her  sweet 
voice  could  assume : 

«  Thank  you,  I  always  go  alone." 

'*  But  if  Madame  would  honour  me  to- 
day," said  De  Yillars,  speaking  so  low  and 
rapidly  |ihat  Maurice  could  not  distinguiah 
his  words,  "  we  could  then  converse  about 
old  times  and  compare  notes  concerning 
my  cousin  and  your  friend " — ^he  empha- 
sized the  word  strongly  —  "  Jeanne  de 
Momay.  You  would  like  to  hear  about 
her,  I  am  sure,  Madame,  and  I  shoold  Ifte 
to  talk  about  her.  Bat  that  is  impossible 
before  a  stranger ;  unless  you  yourself  do 
not  mind  whether  this  young  gentleman 
hears  our  conversation ! " 

Eveline  Douglas  looked  scared  and  ir- 
resolute. After  a  moment's  hesitation  she 
said,  in  a  hard  mechanical  tone : 

'^  I  am  only  going  round  the  lake,  M.  de 
Yillars.  You  may  accompany  me  if  yoa 
like.     The  carriage  must  be  here  abeady." 

"  I  will  wait  for  you  then,  Madame,"  said 
the  Marquis,  looking  with  insolent  triumph 
at  Maurice,  who  was  utterly  bewOdend 
and  disgusted  at  Eveline's  conduct.  He 
would  not  see  her  appealing  glance  as  he 
stiffly  took  his  leave  of  her.  He  was  very 
angry,  and  he  meant  her  to  see  it.  She 
looked  hopelessly  at  his  fair  face,  severe  in 
its  look  of  cold  displeasure,  then,  with  a 
little  sigh,  she  left  the  room  to  dress  for 
her  drive.  Maurice  gave  a  frigid  bow  in 
response  to  the  condescending  inability  of 
the  Marquis's  adieux,  and  a  little  later, 
leanmg  from  his  b^^ony,  he  saw  the 
Countess's  victoria  drive  away  with  herself 
and  the  Marquis  inside  it. 

"Insufferable  cadi"  exclaimed  the  young 
Enelishmaa  "  What  a  fool  I  was  to  make 
a  friend  of  any  woman  under  forty  1 
Women,  when  they  are  young,  and  es- 
pecially when  they  are  beautiful,  are  always 
the  most  incomprehensible,  irrational,  un- 
trustworthy creatures,  only  fit  to  be  looked 
at.  I  shan't  look  at  this  one  much  longer. 
In  a  week,  Mrs.  Douglas,  you  may  get 
someone  else  to  play  propriety  for  yoa 
while  you  encourage  insolent  puppies ;  but 
you  won't  get  Maurice  Wilde." 

But  in  this  way  the  Marquis  de  Yillars 
won  his  bet  within  the  prescribed  fort- 
night, and  Paragon  remained  in  his 
stables. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

**  Mother,  dear^  let  me  into  your  room 
to-night  to  act  maid  for  you/'  cried  Joyce, 

at*kiog  her  mother 'a  arm  aB  she  went  out 
o!  the  drawbg-room  that  Dight  on  the 
heek  of  her  departing  gueats,  **  Let  ma 
ciny  your  train  for  you — ^30 — ap  the  stairs. 
I  wMit  to  talk  to  yoQ  about  the  evemog. 
What  a  number  of  people  you  managed  to 
get  together  1 — the  rooms  were  packed 
■from  wall  to  walL  I  never  felt  bo  near 
BuSbcation  in  my  life  before/' 

'*  Ah  I "  answered  Mrs.  Shenatone  com- 
placently, as  she  subsided  into  a  comfort- 
able easy-chair  beside  her  dresaing-room 
fire,  '*  Lady  Cranbury  need  not  have  been 
80  terribly  afraid  of  my  worrying  her  for 
introductions;  I  have  got  on  very  well 
Withoat  them,  haven't  I  ? '' 

"Lady  Cranbury  was  a  goose,"  said 
JoycOj  carUng  herself  up  on  the  opossum 
nig  at  her  mother^s  feet.  "  Mother,  who 
were  those  girls  in  green,  with  yellow  com- 
plexions and  pink  mittens,  who  saag  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  about  the  *  far,  far 
West ;  tbe  land  I  love  best  '1" 

"  Oh,  those  were  Americans — friends  of 
Sylvla'a — Fve  forgotten  their  name.'* 

**And  that  nice-looking  old  gentleman 
who  showed  yon  so  much  attention  1  '* 

'*  Ah,  did  you  notice  it,  Joyce  1 ''  said 
Mrs,  Shenatone,  looking  pleased  and 
flattered,  *'  Sylvia  said  it  was  so.  But 
Fve  such  a  horror  of  seeming  vain  or 
easOy  flattered  that  I  told  her  it  was  a]l 

1"  her  imagination.     That  was  old  General 
Bullen," 
Joyce  stifled  her  annoyance  by  asking 
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another  rapid  question.  *^And  that  tall, 
thin  man,  bald  and  bearded,  with  eyes  like 
a  ferret's  and  ears  like  a  bat*s,  who  was 
he  1 " 

'*  How  you  describe  people,  Joyce  I    He 
was   another   friend   of  Sylvia^    also   an« 
Americaa     IVe  forgotten  hia  name," 

*'  And  that  beautiful  girl  all  in  blue, 
with  a  dove^d  eyes  and  the  walk  of  a 
peacock  t  *' 

**I  didn't  see  her,  Joyce.     To  my  way 
of  thinking  all  the  girls  in  the  room  to* 
night  were  remarkably  platn^  not  to  say , 
tigly." 

"Didn't  see  her!  Why,  I  saw  you 
write  down  her  addrese  and  promise  to 
call  upon  her»" 

*'  That  woman  I    You  caU  her  a  girl  1 
Why,  she  looked  years  older  than  I  do,  | 
and  as  for  good  looks '* 

"  Was   she  a   friend    of    Sylvia*s,    and 
also  an   American  1 "    intermpted  Joyce, 
anxious  to  get  to  the  subject  she  ha<l  at 
heart,  and  feeling  she  had  introduced  it  | 
very  diplomatically, 

*'  Yes,  dear,  she  was.  Bat  as  for  beauty  I 
Daar  me,  you  couldn't  have  looked  at  her 
very  cloHely  to  describe  her  in  that  fashioa 
She  hadn^t  a  good  feature  in  her  face." 

*'  I  daresay  you^re  right,  mother ;  I  didn't  ' 
study  her  much,  Dl  admit     But  do  you 
know,  it  seems  to  me  there  were  a  great '  | 
deal     too     many    Americans    who    were 
*  friends  of  Sylvia's '  in  the  room  to-night/' , 

Mrs.  Shenstone's  reply  to  this  for  the 
moraent  made  Joyce  think  she  must  be  V 
hearing  with  another  person's  ears,  and 
after  all  did  not  understand  her  own 
mother  tongue,  so  totally  unprepared  was 
she  for  the  sentence. 

''Well,  d«ar^  that  is  exactly  what 
occurred  to  me,  and,  l>etween  ourselveB, 
I'm  bf ginning  to  think  I've  had  ne^ly 
enough  of  Sylvia  and  her  brother  too." 


■ 
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Joyce  felt  as  if  she  mast  jump  np,  clap 
her  hands,  and  sing  as  loud  as  any  s^lark. 

She  answered,  however,  tranquilly 
enough,  as  though  from  its  very  be- 
ginning she  had  foreseen  this  satisfactory 
ending  to  the  intimacy.  *'I  felt  sure, 
mother,  you'd  sooner  or  later  get  tired  of 
the  pair  of  them.  Sylvia  may  be  all  very 
well  for  a  day,  but  for  two  whole  months 
— oh-h  1 " 

And  the  shudder  which  accompanied 
her  "  oh-h "  was  suggestive  of  east  winds 
and  a  black  frost,  at  least. 

"Well,  between  ourselves,  Joyce,"  said 
Mrs.  Shenstone,  unclasping  her  bracelets 
and  pulling  off  her  gloves,  "  I  think  she 
has  presumed  a  little  on  my  kindness  to 
her.  It  is  true  I  gave  her  permission  to 
invite  one  or  two  of  her  friends  to  my 
evenings,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  the 
room  full  of  them." 

"  And  the  brother  is  every  whit  as  bad 
as  the  sister,"  Joyce  went  on,  waxing  bold 
in  her  attack.  "  I'm  sure,  when  you  told 
him  you'd  be  pleased  to  see  him  now 
and  then,  you  didn't  expect  to  have  him 
morning,  noon,  and  night  in  the  housa" 

"  Captain  Buckingham  has  annoyed  me 
once  or  twice  lately,  and  I've  spoken  of  It 
to  Sylvia,"  here  Mrs.  Shenstone  fell  into  a 
slightly  aggrieved  tone.  "  At  one  time  he 
showed  me  marked  and  unmistakeable  at- 
tention, but  of  late  I  have  noticed  he  seems 
to  have  eyes  and  ears  only  for  Mab." 

The  thought  flashed  through  Joyce's 
mind  that  here  lay  the  secret  of  Mr& 
Shenstone's  change  of  feeling  towards  her 
friends.  Solicitude  for  Mab  chased  tina 
thought  away. 

She  causht  her  mother's  hand  in  hers. 
**  Mother,  dear,  how  long  have  you  noticed 
thisi    Tell  mo." 

"  I  really  can't  Two,  or  three,  or  four 
times  I  have  remarked  when  you  have  been 
out  with  Frank,  and  Captain  Buckingham 
has  come  in,  that  he  has  shown  Mab  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  Oh,  Joyce,  how  red 
your  hand  looks,  and  how  fat,  too,  beside 
mine ! "  Here  Mrs.  Shenstone  spread  out 
her  small  fingers  beside  Joyce's,  which  had 
caught  a  glow  from  the  fire-heat 

''Mother,  yours  are  the  whitest  and 
prettiest  hands  I  have  ever  seen,"  cried 
Joyce,  deUghted  to  be  able  to  pay  a 
truthful  compliment  Then  she  went  back 
to  the  danger  threatening  Mab.  '*  Of  course, 
now  you  see  so  clearly  what  the  man's  in- 
tentions are,  you'll  end  the  intimacy  at 
once,  won't  you  1 "  she  queried. 

*'  Well,  no,  dear ;  I  don't  see  how  I  can 


very  well  Mab  is  quite  welcome  to  Captain 
Buckingham's  attentions  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned," she  said,  not  intending  sarcasm. 
''It's  really  time  she  thought  of  getting 
married.  She's  older  than  you,  and  when 
you  are  gone  she'll  be  for  ever  moping  in 
comers  or  breaking  out  into  new  eccen- 
tricities." 

And  if  she  had  spoken  out  all  the 
thoughts  in  her  heart,  Mrs.  Shenstone  would 
have  added,  "  and  with  both  my  daughters 
married  and  gone,  how  deh'ghtfnlly  free  and 
unfettered  my  own  movements  will  be ! " 

Joyce  jumped  up  from  the  opossum  rag 
horror-stricken.  **  You  don't  mean  to  say, 
mother,  that  anything  would  induce  you  to 
consent  to  Mab's  marrying  that  man  1 "  she 
cried.  "An  adventurer  we  know  nothing 
at  all  about,  except  that  his  manners  are 
domineering,  and  objectionable,  and  in- 
sufferable, and  that  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  gentleman  about  him." 

**  Well,  Joyce,  if  you  are  going  to  lecture 
as  usual,  I  shall  go  to  bed ;  I'm  dreadfully 
tired.  I  declare  you  never  come  in  for  a 
quiet  talk  but  what  you  end  it  in  a  lecture." 
But  Joyce  was  not  lecturing  now,  simply 
stornung ;  walking  hurriedly  up  and  down 
the  room  meiwtime,  just  exactly  as  Uncle 
Archie  did  when  things  went  crookedly 
and  a  fit  of  gout  was  coming  on. 

'<I  would  sooner  see  her  laid  in  the 
grave  at  once — a  hundred  thousand  times 
sooner,"  she  said  in  one  comer  of  the  room. 
"My  dear,  darling  Mab  to  be  sacrificed 
to  a  man  of  that  sort!"  she  said  in 
another. 

"  Mother,  you  must  turn  Sylvia  out  of 
the  house  to-morrow,  and  tell  the  brother 
we  will  none  of  us  ever  speak  to  him 
again,"  she  said  finally,  going  close  to  her 
mother^  and  taking  her  hands  in  hers  once 
more. 

"I  can't  very  weU,  Joyce,"  said  her 
mother,  a  little  nervously.  "I've  asked 
Sylvia  to  stay  on  over  your  wedding-day, 
and  I've  asked  Captain  Buckingham  to 
come  to  the  evening  party  I  intend  to  give 
the  night  before  the  wedding.  You  see 
they  are  great  friends  of  the  O'Hallorans 
and  the  Kearneys  and  ever  so  many  other 
people  I'm  on  pleasant  terms  with,  and  you 
can't  expect  me  to  quarrel  all  round." 

**  I'll  quarrel  all  round  for  Mab's  sake," 
said  Joyce  desperately.  **  I'll  tell  Captain 
Buckingham  he  shan't  make  love  to  Mab — 
he  shan't  even  look  at  her.  I'll  tell  Mab 
she  shan't  ever  speak  to  him  again.  I'll 
tell  Sylvia  and  <  the  O'Hallorans  and  the 
Kearneys  and  ever  so  many  other  people ' 
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that  wc  don't  want  their  friendship  or  their 
friends'  friendship.  Yes,  mother,  I  will  if 
yea  can't  get  your  courage  together  to 
doit" 

Mrs.  Shenstone  somehow  managed  to 
Felease  herself  from  Joyce's  tight  &igers, 
and  made  straight  for  her  bed-room  door. 

"  Well,  Joyce,  tell  anybody  anything  you 
like,  so  long  as  you  don't  expect  me  to  do 
it  and  make  myself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  my  friends.  Dear  me,  what  fiery  tempers 
you  two  girls  have ! " 

Then  she  got  the  other  side  of  her  bed- 
room door  and  made  sure  her  retreat  by 
bolting  it. 

Joyce  felt  the  time  had  come  for  action. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  a  relief  when,  two  days  after  this, 
crusty  Uncle  Archie  and  placid  Aunt  Bell 
made  their  joint  appearance  in  the  family 
circle,  bringing  common-sense  with  them 
as  a  welcome  third. 

"Told  you  so,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
Bitting  in  conclave  with  Joyce  and  Frank 
over  the  library  fire.  "  From  the  first  day 
that  I  heard  of  your  plan  of  a  year  in 
London  I  prognosticated  that  mischief 
would  come  of  it;  and  here's  about  as 
much  mischief  as  three  women  with  thirty 
idle  fingers  could  manage  to  set  going." 

Mab  had  retired  early  to  her  room  that 
night.  Mrs.  Shenstone,  Sylvia,  and  Aunt 
Bell  were  at  the  play. 

"Thirty  idle  fingers,  that  includes 
thumbs,"  said  Joyce  saucily,  taking  up  the 
chaileDge  thrown  down.  "In  my  young 
days  elderly  gentlemen  used  to  express 
themselves  with  eicactness,  and  knew  the 
diiference  between  fingers  and  thumbs." 
This  in  a  manner  fairly  imitative  of  Uncle 
Archie  in  his  aphoristic  mood. 

**In  my  young  days,"  retorted  Uncle 
Archie  raspingly,  "young  women  were 
accustomed  to  treat  their  elders  with 
marked  respect,  not  to  say  reverence." 

"  Ah,  but  what  elders  they  were ! "  This 
said  softly,  by  way  of  interjection. 

"  And  let  me  teU  you,  young  lady,  and 
you  too,  young  man,"  here  he  jerked  a 
sideways  nod  at  Frank,  "  that,  instead  of 
spending  all  your  time  making  eyes  at 
each  other,  I  thmk  you  might  have  troubled 
yourselves  to  use  your  conmion-sense  to 
look  after  those  who  had  none." 

''Poor  Uncle  Archie  1 "  said  Joyce,  patting 
his  hand  soothingly ;  "  everyone  knows  he 
doesn't  mean  half  he  says." 


After  this  they  fell  to  discussing  "the 
situation  "  amicably  and  frankly. 

"It's  not  mother  I'm  afraid  of  now," 
said  Joyce,  taking  the  lead  in  the  talk; 
"  she's  bound  sooner  or  later  to  get  tired 
of  the  whole  set — the  O'Hallorans,  and  the 
Kearneys,  and  the  Buckinghams,  and  all 
the  rest  She  always  gets  tired  of  people 
she  sees  much  of.  Then  they  quarrel  and 
don't  speak,  and  everything  settles  down 
all  right.  But  it's  Mab,  my  darling  Mab, 
I'm  trembling  for.  If  once  she  falls  in 
love  with  a  man  of  that  sort  it'll  be  some- 
thing awful ;  she  is  so  true  and  steadfast  in 
her  Ukings." 

"  But  things  can't  have  gone  so  far  as  all 
that,  surely  I  She  doesn't  see  him  on  the 
sly,  does  she  t "  interrogated  Uncle  Archie 
sharply. 

"Oh  no;  she  has  not  exchanged  two 
words  with  him  since  the  day  she  went  out 
walking  with  him.  Whenever  he  comes  in 
I  jump  up  and  sit  next  to  her,  put  my  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  when  he  speaks  to 
her  I  answer  him  and — ^look  at  him.  But 
that  sort  of  thing  can't  last,  you  know." 

"No,  that  can't  last,"  assented  Frank 
vigorously,  thinking  how  near  the  21st  of 
December  was. 

"But  it's  she  herself  who  troubles  me 
most  of  all — ^her  manner,  her  ways,  her 
looks  even.  It  was  bad  enough  in  the  old 
days  to  have  her  doing  housekeeping  and 
district-visiting  in  that  feverish,  defiant 
sort  of  way,  as  if  she  did  it  to  spite  herself; 
it  is  far  worse  now  to  have  her  shut  up  in 
her  own  room  for  hours  at  a  time,  and 
then,  when  she  is  dragged  out  of  it,  to 
have  no  thoughts  for  anything  about  her." 

"You  told  me  she  was  growing  into  a 
student,  and  you  were  delighted  at  it." 

"Yes,  but  I  made  a  mistake;  she  isn't. 
There  is  not  a  single  book  to  be  seen  in 
her  room.     I  looked  yesterday." 

"  She's  scribbling,  perhaps.  One  can  ex- 
pect any  amount  of  eccentricity  from  a 
scribbler." 

"  No,  nor  that  either.  She  has  not  a 
pen  nor  ink  in  her  room.  It  is  altogether 
inexplicable.  I  haven't  an  idea  as  to  what 
she  does  with  her  time  when  she's  shut  up." 

Here  she  looked  enquiringly  at  Frank,  as 
though  to  get  at  his  idea 

But  Frank,  though  he  had  an  idea,  and  a 
strong  one  on  the  matter,  did  not  choose 
to  give  it  to  her.  Instead  he  said,  "  WiU 
you  mind,  just  as  a  matter  of  experiment, 
running  upstairs  and  seeing  what  she  is 
doing  now,  Joyce  ?  It's  exactly  ten  o'clock. 
She  has  been  shut  up  in  her  own  room  for 
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an  hour  at  least;  something  she  mast  have 
been  doing  all  that  time,  if  she  is  not  in 
bed." 

Joyce  departed. 

Then  Frank  tamed  to  Uncle  Archie 
gravely  enough.  "  I  hardly  dare  ask  the 
question,"  he  said;  ''but  will  yon  mind 
telling  me  if  there  has  ever  been  insanity 
in  y  oar  family!" 

The  old  gentleman  began  to  fret  and 
fame  immediately.  *'  Insanity ! "  he  cried. 
"  I  don't  know  how  you  do  dare  to  ask  the 
question  1  Do  you  want  to  insult  my 
nieces  and  me  1 " 

Frank  apologised  profusely.  ''Insult 
them,  no  1 "  he  protested.  "  I  love  Mab 
as  though  she  were  already  my  sister. 
You  know  I  am  a  sort  of  alien  from  my 
own  people ;  beyond  Joyce  and  Mab  I  have 
no  one  in  the  world." 

But  Unde  Archie  was  not  to  be  easily 
appeased. 

"  I  ought  to  know  something  of  my  own 
famUyT'  he  said  irritably.  "Take  my 
word  for  it,  there  has  been  nothing  worse 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  or  from 
mother  to  daughter  than  gout  on  one  side 
and  folly  on  the  other." 

Joyce  came  back  quickly  enough.  "What 
an  unusual  combination !"  she  said,  catching 
at  the  old  gentleman's  concluding  words. 
"  Gout  and  wisdom  one  can  realise,  or  even 

font  and  bad  temper ;  but  gout  and  folly ! 
Jo ;  is  such  a  thing  possible  1 " 

Then  she  turned  to  Frank.  "Mab  is 
asleep  in  her  easy-chair  beside  the  fire.  She 
looks  beautiful — Mabalways  looks  heavenly 
when  she's  asleep.  I  kissed  her,  and  covered 
her  over  with  an  eider-down  quUt  because 
she  felt  a  little  chilly;  but  she  did  not  so 
much  as  stir." 

Frank  and  Unde  Archie  exchanged 
glancea 

"Well  have  a  doctor  in  to-morrow," 
said  the  latter,  pushing  back  his  chair  from 
the  fire  to  end  the  discussion.  "If  she 
wants  to  go  to  sleep,  why  can't  she  get  into 
bed  first,  I  should  nke  to  know ! " 

"  A  doctor  1"  cried  Joyce.  "  Mab's  not 
ilL  I'm  positive  she  can't  be.  If  you  had 
only  seen  her  just  now  as  I  did,  looking 
so  sweet  and  tranquil,  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't 
let  such  a  thought  enter  your  mind." 

But  though  she  spoke  with  a  grand  air 
of  assurance,  the  mere  whisper  of  such  a 
possibility  sent  her  creeping  back  to  Mab's 
room  in  a  state  of  nervous  apprehension  as 
soon  as  Frank  had  said  his  good-night  and 
departed. 

On  her  way  up  stairs  she  had  to  pass 


the  door  of  a  small  room  given  up  to 
Kathleen  and  her  dressmaking.  Yoioes 
from  within  fell  upon  her  ear. 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  marry  an 
O'Shea!"  said  Kathleen's  voice.  "No, 
not  if  I  had  promised  a  hundred  thonsand 
times  over." 

"You  shouldn't  make  promises  you  don't 
mean  to  keep,''  said  a  man's  voice,  whidi 
Joyce  readily  identified  as  Ned  Donoyan's. 
"  And  let  me  tell  you  I've  found  out  yoni 
secret,  and  know  weU  enoudb  why  you  are 
breaking  your  promise  to  JBryan  O'Shea 
Let  me  give  you '* 

"Secret — I've  no  secret!"  interrspted 
Kathleen  shrilly. 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  word  of  warmng," 
Ned  went  on.  "Bryan  is  beginning  to 
have  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  and  iffi  go 
hard  with  the  man — you  know  who  I  mean 
— if  he  crosses  Bryan  in  his  love-making." 

Joyce  went  on  to  Mab's  room.  "  The 
foolish  little  flirty"  was  her  mental  com- 
ment on  Kathleen's  conduct 

Later  on  she  read  Ned's  words  by  a  fuller 
light. 

CHAPTER  XVIL 

"  Mab,  darling,  only  three  more  weeksuid 
I  shall  be  gone,'' said  Joyce,  kneeling  beside 
Mab's  chair  and  puttmg  her  arm  round 
her  waist  "I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  do 
ever  so  many  things  for  me  before  I  vamih 
from  the  scene.  In  fact,  Fm  making  mj 
last  will  and  testament  this  morning,  and 
leaving  commissions  to  be  executed  all 
round." 

"  What  things  do  you  want  me  to  do, 
Joyce)"  asked  Mab,  looking  down  with 
troubled  eyes  into  Joyce's  sunshiny  brown 
ones. 

*'  Well,  dear,  first  and  foremost  I  want 
you  to  promise  that  on  the  very  day  after 
my  wedding  you'll  go  back  with  Uncle 
Archie  into  Gloucestershire,  and  stay  with 
him  there  the  whole  time  I  am  away." 

"  Oh,  that  was  all  settled  yesterday.  I 
told  IJncIe  Archie  I  would,  and  mother  is 
going  to  stay  with  the  Wheelers  at  Brigh- 
ton meanwiule.    Didn't  you  Imow  f" 

Joyce  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  and 
said  a  mental  thanksgiving. 

Then  she  went  on  to  request  number 
two. 

"And  I  want  you,  dear,  during  the  short 
time  I  shall  bo  at  home  here  to  tc^e  up  with 
some  occupation.  Gro  into  hou8e-k6epin| 
again,  or  take  some  music  lessons  and 
practise  hard." 
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"Joyce,  I  daren't  touch  music." 

''Well,  then,  take  up  with  something 
else—painting,  embroidery;  occupation  of 
some  sort  you  ought  to  have." 

Mab  grew  nervous  and  distressed.  "  I 
don't  feel  fit  for  any  thing  just  now,  Joyce," 
she  pleaded. 

Joyce  looked  at  her  anxiously.     ''You 

ought  to  see  a  doctor.    Uncle  Archie " 

she  began. 

Bat  Mab  interrupted  her  vehemently. 
"  No,  I  will  not  see  a  doctor.  There,  my 
mind  is  made  up.  It  is  of  no  use  you  or 
anyone  else  tal^g  of  such  a  thing." 

"Dear,  if  you  won't  see  a  doctor  you 
most  let  your  friends  prescribe  for  you. 
Now  my  prescription  is  occupation,  steady, 
r^olar  occupation  horn  morning  till  night." 

Mab  sighed.  '*  What  am  I  to  do,  Joyce  1 
Will  you  tell  me  that  1" 

"  Well,  dear,  why  not  recommence  your 
dbtrict-visiting  1  Don't  you  remember 
how  interested  you  were  in  those  poor 
people  at  Pimlico  t — in  the  streets  leading 
off  the  Embankment,  I  mean." 

Mab  shuddered,  as  though  mentally  she 
shrank  from  **  those  poor  people  at  Pimlico 
in  the  streets  leading  off  the  Embank- 
ment." 

Joyce  went  on :  '*  It  always  seemed  to 
me  a  little,  yes,  just  a  little  unkind,  dear, 
for  you  to  take  up  so  hotly  with  them 
and  then  suddenly  to  drop  them  altogether 
and  never  go  near  them." 

Mab  grew  thoughtful  **  I  suppose  it 
was  unkind.  Yes,  Joyce,  I'll  go  and  see 
them  all  to-morrow,  and  make  a  point  of 
calling  on  them  at  least  once  a  week  till  I 
go  away  with  Uncle  Archie,"  she  answered 
resolutely. 

Once  more  Joyce  sent  up  a  mental 
thanksgiving.  After  all,  things  were  ar- 
ranging themselves  far  better  than  she  had 
at  one  time  thought  possible.  Here  was 
^lab  meeting  her  wishes  as  soon  as  they 
were  uttered  ;  and  as  for  her  mother,  ever 
smce  XJnde  Archie  had  been  in  the  house 
the  shadow  of  his  common-sense  appeared 
to  have  fallen  upon  her,  and  nine-tenths  of 
her  whims  and  vagaries  had  retired  into 
the  background. 

With  regard  to  the  Buckinghams  a  com- 
promise hi^  been  effected.  Sylvia  still  re- 
muned  in  the  house  as  Mrs.  Shenstone's 
guest;  but  it  was  an  understood  thing 
that,  on  the  morning  of  the  wedding-day, 
she  was  to  depart  to  other  friends  across 
I  the  Irish  Channel 

'     Joyce  had  stipulated  for  a  quiet  wedding- 
I  ^7* 


''  Mother,"  she  had  said, "  ask  crowds  and 
crowds  of  people  over-night  to  the  house, 
and  I'll  kiss  them  all  round  and  exhibit 
myself  and  my  presents  to  your  heart's 
content ;  but  I  won't  have  a  soul  at  the 
church  to  see  me  married  except  you,  Uncle 
Archie,  Aunt  Bell,  and  Mab." 

Mrs.  Shenstone  had  fallen  in  with 
Joyce's  wish ;  the  party  on  the  eve  of  the 
wedding  was  planned  on  an  ambitious 
scale.  Joyce,  thankful  to  have  secured  a 
general  peace,  gave  hearty  and  willing 
assistance.  Sylvia  also  lent  a  more 
gracious  aid  than  was  her  wont  in  matters 
where  Joyce  was  concerned.  Undo  Archie 
looked  on,  grumbling  and  austere,  while 
serene  Aunt  Bell  smiled  on  everyone. 

Captain  Buckingham  seemed  a  little  shy 
of  the  house  now  that  Uncle  Archie  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  it.  He  and  Mab 
never  met,  save  in  the  society  of  others ; 
and  then  Joyce  took  care  they  should  not 
exchange  half-a-dozen  words  together. 
Sylvia's  demeanour  towards  the  family  was 
that  of  formal  politeness.  Towards  Mrs. 
Shenstone  it  was  affability,  slightly  coloured 
with  reserve.  Joyce,  in  her  own  mind, 
translated  her  manner  into  words  some- 
what as  follows : 

**  Now,  you  foolish  woman,  that  I  have 
got  all  I  want  out  of  you  and  your  sur- 
roundings, I  mean,  quietly  and  without  any 
fuss,  to  drop  you." 

Mab  was  as  good  as  her  word.  Each  of 
the  three  weeks  that  elapsed  between  her 
talk  with  Joyce  and  the  wedding-day  found 
her  making  her  rounds  among  the  ''poor 
people  in  the  streets  leadmg  off  the  Em- 
bankment" RiRht  glad  tiiey  were  to  see 
her^  shy,  thoughtful  face  among  them 
again.  They  gave  to  it  every  whit  as 
hearty  a  welcome  as  they  accorded  to  her 
yards  of  flannel  and  tickets  for  coal 

Even  the  day  before  the  wedding  found 
her  with  a  packet  of  books  in  her  hand, 
rapping  with  her  knuckles  at  knockerless 
doors,  and  climbing  ladder-like  staircases 
that  seemed  expressly  contrived  for  thin- 
ning the  population.  She  worked  very 
hard  that  day  out  of  doors,  just  as  hard  as 
Joyce  was  working  within  doors  at  writing 
letters  of  thanks  for  her  numerous  pre- 
sents, and  arranging  the  details  of  her 
**  packing  up  "  with  Kathleen. 

Coming  out  of  the  narrowest  and  dirtiest 
of  the  streets  she  had  been  visiting,  Mab 
was  met  by  a  woman  who  importuned  her 
to  go  at  once  to  see  a  neighbour  of  hers 
who,  she  said,  was  lying  dangerously  ill  in 
a  blind    alley — "Chandler's   Alley,"    she 
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called  it,  pointing  in  its  direction  with  her 
forefinger. 

Mab  hesitated  only  a  moment.  It  was 
late,  it  was  damp  and  cold ;  bat  still,  if 
a  half-crown  of  hers,  and  a  five  minutes' 
cheery  talk  could  lighten  a  fellow  creature's 
sufferings,  she  felt  bound  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  dampness,  late  hours,  or  any 
other  personal  inconvenience. 

So,  refusing  the  woman's  proffered  aid 
as  guide,  she  retraced  her  steps,  feeling 
confident  she  knew  exactly  in  which  direc- 
tion lay  Chandler's  Alley. 

She  had  been  too  hasty  in  her  reckoning, 
however.  So.  at  least,  she  concluded  when, 
as  she  took  tne  narrow  turning  which  was 
the  only  blind  allev  she  knew  of  in  the 
neighbourhood,  she  found  that  it  consisted 
of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  neglected-looking 
houses,  which  had  evidently  been  con- 
demned to  be  pulled  down  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  large  and  handsome 
buildinffs  which -were  just  then  springing 
up  in  a£  directions. 

One  only  was  tenanted — the  last  house 
on  her  left  hand.  It  exhibited  a  sign  over 
its  blistered  and  battered  door,  informing 
the  public  that ''  John  Johnson,  plasterer, 
had  therein  taken  his  abode.  It  some- 
what retrieved  its  generally  dingy  appear- 
ance by  a  trim  muslin  curtain  and  a  row  of 
flower-pots  at  the  parlour  window. 

"  Was  it  worth  whQe,"  Mab  asked  herself, 
**  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  enquire  whether 
the  sick  woman  lived  there,  and  if  this  were 
Chandler's  Alley  T' 

She  lifted  the  door  knocker.  Someone 
turned  the  comer  of  the  alley  at  this 
moment,  and,  with  rapid  strides,  came 
towards  her.  It  was  Ned  Donovan.  She 
recognised  him  immediately.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  see  her  till  he  was  within  a 
yard  or  so.     Then  he  stopped  abruptly. 

<'  Miss  Mab !"  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of 
blank  surprise. 

She  met  surprise  with  surprise. 

"  Have  you  friends  in  this  place  t "  she 
asked.  "  Kathleen  told  me  you  had  gone 
back  to  your  work  at  Wool?rich." 

The  man's  face  darkened. 

"  They  gave  me  my  dismissal  there.  Miss 
Mab,  and  from  another  place  afterwards ; 
because  I  am  an  Irishman,  I  suppose." 
His  voice  was  not  pleasant  as  he  said  the 
words.  It  altered  as  he  added  respectfully : 
"  This  is  not  a  place  for  you  to  be  in,  Miss 
Mab,  at  this  time  of  day  at  any  rate.  If 
you'll  allow  me  I'll  see  you  through  these 
streets  to  your  own  door,  or  will  call  a  cab 
for  you  at  the  comer." 


Mab  chose  the  latter.  She  must,  she 
felt,  give  up  her  errand  of  charity  for  that 
day.  The  rain  was  coming  down  briskly 
now,  she  was  rapidly  getting  drenchedi 
and  felt  generally  tired  and  out  of  sorts. 

Nevertheless,  dreary  and  depressing  as 
her  moming  had  been,  it  was  blue  sky  and 
sunshine  itself  by  comparison  with  the  one 
she  could  picture  passed  in  Joyce's  com- 
pany, with  the  shadow  of  the  morrow's 
farewells  deepening  upon  them. 


SOME   NARROW  ESCAPES. 

ON  BOAKD  A  TROOP-SHIP. 

In  the  days  when  the  adventure,  about 
which  I  am  going  to  write,  took  place,  the 
manner  in  which  our  troops,  and  more  par- 
ticularly recruits  for  regiments  in  India, 
were  sent  on  foreign  service  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now.  Soldiers  were 
always  shipped  to  the  East  in  sailing- 
vessels  vi4  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  tm 
were  never  less  than  three  and  half— nay 
of  tener  four,  and  even  five — months  before 
they  reached  their  destinatioxL  At  pre- 
sent, and  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
troops  bound  for  Bombay  aire  landed  at  that 
port  on  the  twenty-seventh  or  twenty-eighth 
day  after  leaving  Portsmouth.  The  ar- 
rangements for  i£  concerning  the  voyage 
are  also  very  different  now  from  what  they 
were  in  the  aays  of  which  I  write.  Soldiera, 
whether  in  regiments  or  detachments,  are 
at  the  present  time  never  sent  out  to  the 
East  unless  they  have  been  at  least  some 
ten  or  twelve  months  in  the  service,  and 
have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  that 
order  and  discipline  which  form  the  very 
life  of  military  efficiency.  Forty  years 
ago  it  was  not  so.  If  recruits  were 
wanted  badly  for  any  corps  in  India 
they  were  often  enlisted  one  day,  sent  to 
the  depdt  at  Chatham  the  next,  and  before 
a  week  was  out  were  clad  in  uniform,  and, 
if  a  vessel  happened  to  be  engaged  by  the 
authorities  to  take  troops  to  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, or  Madras,  they  were  sent  |on  board 
at  once. 

The  voyage  to  Bombay,  of  which  I  am 
about  to  give  an  account,  was  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  military  mismanagement  in  the 
days  I  refer  to.  As  regards  myself,  I  was 
an  Ensign  of  some  three  or  four  months' 
standing,  of  which  I  had  not  passed  more 
than  six  weeks  at  the  depdt  in  Chatham. 
I  knew  no  more  about  military  discipline, 
or  how  to  command  soldiers  on  an  emer- 
gency, than  an  average  costermonger  does 
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about  BhipboOding.  In  barrack-room  lan- 
guage I  did  not  know  my  right  hand  from 
my  left,  not  having  yet  got  through  my 
proliminary  drill  But  one  Friday  after- 
noon, when  I  was  writing  a  letter  to  the 
Adjutantasking  permission  to  go  to  London 
on  three  days'  leave  of  absence,  I  was  told 
that  I  should  have  to  embark  at  Oraves- 
end  in  the  good  ship  "Jutland,''  for 
Bombay,  on  the  following  Tuesday.  On 
enquiry  I  found  that  the  officers  who  were 
under  orders  to  go  out  in  the  same  vessel 
were  two  in  number :  one  of  them  a  young 
Captain  whose  regiment  was  in  India,  but 
of  whose  corps  there  was  not  to  be  a  single 
man  on  board  the  ship  with  us ;  the  other, 
an  Ensign,  a  few  weeks  senior  to  myseU; 
and  equadly  ignorant  of  military  discipline. 
Of  soldiers  —  or  rather,  recruits  —  two 
hundred,  belonging  to  five  diffferent  regi- 
ments, were  told  off  for  the  voyage. 
Not  one  of  these  had  been  more  than  six 
months  in  the  service,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  had  not  worn  uniform  more 
than  a  third  of  that  time.  A  few  of  them 
were  made  acting-sergeants  and  corporals, 
but  only  for  the  voyage;  and  the  others, 
knowing  this,  did  not,  after  the  first  few 
days,  obey  them  in  any  way.  As  to  means 
of  punishment,  we  had  none  whatever  on 
bourd.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  sort  of 
cabin  under  the  forecastle  which  was 
called — by  way  of  irony,  I  imagine — the 
lock-up;  but  in  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  those  confined  were  far  more  com- 
fortoble,  and  saw  much  more  of  what 
was  taking  place  on  the  quarter-deck, 
than  they  could  hope  to  do  in  the 
^' 'tween-decks,"  which  was  the  portion 
of  the  ship  set  apart  for  the  men  to 
live  in.  There  being  three  commissioned 
officers  on  board  we  might,  in  accordance 
with  the  Articles  of  War,  have  held  courts- 
martial  for  the  trial  of  offenders;  but 
as  there  was  not  a  fourth  officer  to  confirm 
whatever  sentence  we  gave,  the  latter 
could  not,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
service,  have  been  carried  out  The  sol- 
diers—or rather,  the  recruits,  for  they  were 
mere  newly-enlisted  lads  and  utterly  with- 
out any  kind  of  discipline — on  board  very 
soon  found  out  how  impotent  we  were  in 
this  respect,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
they  did  very  much  as  they  liked. 

In  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  the 
recruits  on  board  a  ship  chartered  to  take 
them  to  India,  were  supplied  with  three 
pmts  of  porter  every  day.  The  only  punish- 
ment which  the  officer  commanding  could 
inflict  upon  a  man  brought  before  him  for 


disobedience  of  orders  or  any  other  offence, 
was  stopping  a  portion,  or  often  the  whole, 
of  the  delinquent's  liquor  for  a  period  of 
one,  two,  or  more  days.  But  this  was 
practically  no  punishment  at  all,  for  the 
men  who  were  so  sentenced  received  from 
their  comrades  quite  as  much  porter  as  they 
were  ordered  to  be  deprived  of.  The  fact 
was  that  the  quantity  supplied  to  the  men 
was  a  great  deal  too  large. 
^  The  recruits  on  board  led  an  utterly  idle 
life.  The  ship  was  so  small,  being  of  less 
than  eight  hundred  tons  burden,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  drill  more  than  about 
fifty  at  a  time ;  and  the  Captain  of  the 
vessel  declared  that  he  could  only  spare 
the  use  of  the  deck  for  the  purpose  of  drill- 
ing for  one  hour  every  day,  and  that  only 
in  fine  weather.  It  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  each  man  got  only  one 
hour's  drill  every  four  days.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  a  parade  every  morning,  at 
which  the  recruits  were  obliged  to  appear 
clean  and  neat,  and,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  turned  out  pretty  smart  on  these  oc- 
casions. But  the  parade  only  lasted  half- 
an-hour,  if  so  long;  and,  after  it  was  over, 
the  men  did  very  much  as  they  liked  all 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

During  the  greater  part  of  our  long 
voyage  to  India~-we  were  five  months  and 
four  days  from  Gravesend  to  Bombay, 
during  which  time  we  never  touched  at 
any  port — the  weather  was  very  hot  This, 
together  with  the  allowances  of  porter 
served  daily,  and  the  fact  of  the  men 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do,  seemed 
the  reason  why  the  liquor  had  an  evident 
effect  on  their  conduct,  and  that  not  for 
good.  Not  an  afternoon  passed  in  which 
three  or  four  of  them  were  not  more  or 
less  intoxicated.  To  make  matters  worse, 
we  found  out  after  we  had  been  some 
time  at  sea,  that  the  recruits  were  in 
the  habit  of  clubbing  together  in  order 
to  obtain,  now  and  again,  what  they  called 
**  a  big  drink."  Thus,  privates  A  B  and  C 
would  agree  that,  for  one  day,  B  and  C 
should  not  touch  their  porter,  but  give  it 
all  to  A,  the  consequence  being  that  A, 
having  drunk  nine  pints  of  strong  liquor, 
was  pretty  certain  to  be  intoxicateo.  The 
next  day  A  and  C  drank  nothing,  and  gave 
all  their  porter  to  B,  who,  in  his  turn,  was 
pretty  certain  to  be  drunk.  Thus,  out 
of  every  three  confederates,  one  was  almost 
sure  to  have  taken  a  great  deal  too  much 
every  day. 

For  a  long  time  the  officers  on  board 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  al- 
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though  there  was  no  liquor  to  be  bought 
on  board,  and  no  spirits  of  any  kind  were 
served  out,  not  a  day  passed  without  several 
of  the  recruits  being  drank.  But  even  when 
the  cause  of  the  evil  was  discovered  it  was 
found  impossible  to  prevent  it  As  I  said 
before,  the  so-called  acting-sergeants  and 
corporals  on  board  were  merely  recruits, 
whose  temporary  rank  would  cease  with 
the  voyage,  and  who,  when  they  joined 
their  respective  regiments  in  India,  would 
be  only  private  soldiers.  As  a  matter  of 
course  they  did  not  like  to  offend  those 
who  would  be  their  future  equals  and  com- 
panions, and  so  they  turned  a  blind  eye 
upon  many  things  which  caused  us  not  a 
little  trouble. 

In  order  to  keep  the  'tween  decks  as  airy 
as  possible,  the  officer  commanding  on 
board  ordered  that  one-third  of  the  recruits 
should  always  remain  on  the  main,  or  upper 
deck.  To  carry  out  this  order,  the  recruits 
were  divided  into  three  watches  of  about 
sixty-five  men  each,  with  a  commissioned 
officer  in  cbarge  of  every  such  divisioa 
The  officer  commanding  us  did  not  shirk 
the  duty,  as  from  his  position  he  was  in  a 
manner  entitled  to  do,  but  took  his  share 
of  the  work  the  same  as  his  two  subalterns. 
The  first  watch  came  on  duty  at  eight 
p.m.,  all  the  men  composing  it  being  obliged 
to  remain  on  deck  until  midnight.  The 
second  watch  had  its  turn  from  midnight 
until  four  am. ;  and  the  third  from  four 
a.m.  to  eight  a.m.,  at  which  time  this  par- 
ticular duty  was  supposed  to  cease. 

One  afternoon,  when  we  had  been  some 
three  months  at  sea  and  were  very  weary  of 
the  life  we  were  leading,  the  Oaptain  of  the 
ship  told  us  at  dinner  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  we  should  pass  the  Island  of  Tris- 
tan d'Acunha,but  would  leave  it  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  to  starboard,  so  that,  more  par- 
ticularly as  there  was  no  moon,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  see  it. 

That  night  it  was  my  turn  to  come  on 
watch  at  midnight,  and  to  remain  on  deck, 
with  one-third  of  the  recruits,  until  four  a.nL 
I  was  called  by  my  soldier-servant  about 
half-past  eleven ;  dressed  ;  went  on  deck ; 
had  a  few  words  of  chat  with  the  command- 
ing officer  whom  I  relieved  ;  mustered  my 
men ;  1:  ad  the  roll  called ;  and  placed  sentries 
at  the  hatchways,  to  prevent  the  men 
slipping  down  below,  which  they  were  very 
much  in  the  habit  of*  doing  when  not 
looked  after.  After  seeing  that  everything 
was  in  order,  I  lit  a  cigar  and  went  forwara 
to  have  a  smoke  in  the  bows  of  the  vessel 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  my 


doins  so  was  what  may  with  truth  be 
called  a  happy  thought,  which  saved  the 
lives  of  everyone  on  board. 

A  more  beautiful  ni^ht  it  has  never  been 
my  luck  to  witness,  either  in  India,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  shipwaB 
gliding  along  at  about  six  or  seven  knots 
an  hour,  under  the  trade  wind.  The 
second  mate  who  had  charge  of  the  ship's 
watch,  was  dozing  on  a  cbair  upon  Qie 
poop,  and  seemed,  as  well  he  might,  to 
think  that  nothing  could  go  wrong,  and 
that  it  was  wiser  to  take  advanti^e  of  the 
lovely  night  in  order  to  get  a  little  extra 
rest  for  body  and  mind.  The  sailors  of 
the  watch,  as  well  as  the  recruits  whose 
duty  it  was  to  remain  on  deck,  seemed  to 
be  very  much  of  the  same  opinion,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  senlnea  over  the 
gangways,  they  were  all  reposing  here  and 
there  on  the  deck,  and  many  of  them  not 
even  making  a  pretence  of  being  awake. 
Nay,  when  I  went  forward  in  the  bow  to 
enjoy  my  smoke,  the  two  sailors  who  were 
on  the  look-out,  or  who  were  supposed  to  he 
on  that  duty,  were  both  nodding,  and  not 
even  attempting  to  dissmse  the  fact  of 
their  being  more  asleep  than  awake. 

All  of  a  sudden,  a  faint,  somewhat  far- 
off,  but  still  a  distinct  sound  caught  my 
ear.  I  ought  to  mention  that  as  a  lad  I 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  cruising  amongst  the 
north-western  islands  off  the  Scotibh  coast, 
where  a  very  active  look-out  has  to  be  kept 
to  avoid  the  breakers  and  rocks  which  are 
so  common  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
sound  I  now  heard  reminded  me  of  those 
dangers ;  but,  remembering  that  there  woi 
no  land  near  us,  and  tbatwehad  been  toldwe 
should  pass  the  Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha 
several  miles  off,  I  felt  that  I  must  be 
mistaken.  Something,  however,  made  me 
think  that  I  might  as  well  make  sure  as  to 
whether  there  was  really  any  sound,  and 
what  it  was.  I  therefore  sprang  up,  crept 
forward  on  the  ship's  bowsprit,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  was  convinced  that  there 
were  breakers  right  ahead,  to  which  we  were 
getting  every  minute  nearer  and  nearer. 
To  scramble  back  to  the  forecastle,  rush  to 
the  poop,  awake  the  slumbering  mate,  and 
tell  him  what  I  had  heard,  was  the  work 
of  very  few  moment?.  But  my  words  were 
by  no  means  well  received.  The  mate 
woke  up,  heard  what  I  had  to  say,  and 
then,  telling  me  not  to  be  a  fool,  and  not 
to  interfere  with  what  I  knew  nothing 
about,  and  what  was  not  my  business,  pre- 
pared to  go  to  sleep  again.  Fortun;^7i 
or,  I  might  say  with  truth,  providentially. 
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the  Captaiii,  whose  cabin  was  on  the  upper 
deck,  heard  me  speaking,  and,  jumping  up, 
came  out  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
I  told  him  of  the  sounds  ahead,  that  I  was 
certain  diere  were  breakers  in  that  direc- 
tioo,  and  begged  him  to  so  forward  and 
listen  for  himself.  He  did  so,  and  in  far 
less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  describe  the 
scene,  he  sprang  aft,  calling  out  at  the  top  of 
his  Toice :  **  All  hands  wear  ship,  every  man 
to  his  post ;  turn  up  there,  turn  up  sharp ! " 
As  he  passed  me  I  could  see  that  his  face 
was  quite  white ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  hurried  officers  and  crew  showed  that 
he  believed  the  crisis  to  be  most  serious. 

And  serious,  indeed,  it  proved.  Our 
esci^  from  destruction  was  certunly  a  very 
narrow  ona  When  the  ship  was  put  about — 
and  considering  that  almost  every  man  on 
board  was  asleep  when  the  danger  was  dis- 
covered, the  work  wasveryquickly  done — we 
could  see  quite  plainly,  from  the  poop,  the 
breakers,  which  were  then  not  five  hun- 
dred yards  astern  of  the  vessel,  and  which 
evidently  extended,  right  and  left  of  us,  a 
very  considerable  distance. 

As  the  Ci^tain  told  me  afterwards,  had 
I  heard  the  sound  which  caused  me  to  give 
the  alarm,  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
honr  later  than  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
do ;  or  had  I,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
with  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  lands- 
men, heard  the  breakers,  but  not  under- 
stood what  the  sound  was;  nothing  what- 
ever, humanly  speaking,  could  have  saved 
the  ship  from  total  wreck. 

It  turned  out  that  the  breakers  on  which 
we  were  moving  were  those  that  surrounded 
the  Island  of  THstan  d'Acunha.  Owing  to 
certain  currents,  the  vessel  had  drifted 
several  miles  out  of  her  course,  and,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  island  as  the  Captain 
had  told  us  we  should,  some  seven  or 
eight  miles  to  starboard,  we  were,  when  I 
tint  heard  the  sounds  that  caused  me  to 
give  the  alarm,  standing  direct  for  what 
must  have  been  in  a  very  short  time  the 
cause  of  our  total  destruction. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  mate  who  had 
charge  of  the  watch  was  greatly  to  blame. 
If  he  had  done  his  duty,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  two  men  on  the  look-out  at 
the  bow  of  the  vessel  kept  awake ;  and  if 
they  had  done  this,  the  sound  of  the 
breakers  would  have  caused  them  to  give 
the  alarm  in  time.  As  it  was,  our  escape 
was  one  of  the  most  narrow  events  of  the 
kind  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  hear  of. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  narrow 


escape  from  wreck.  We  had  already  been 
close  upon  four  months  at  sea,  and,  owine 
to  adverse  winds  and  the  distance  we  had 
still  to  get  over,  the  Captain  had  no  hopes 
of  reaching  Bombay  for  at  least  four  weeks. 
Supplies  of  all  kinds  on  board  began  to 
show  signs  that  they  would  ere  long  come 
to  an  end.  So  much  so  was  this  the  case 
that  even  at  the  cuddy  table  we  were 
obliged  to  be  content  with  fresh  meat  three 
times  a  week,  and  to  put  up  with  salt  beef 
and  pork  on  the  other  days.  With  the  re- 
cruits on  board,  the  most  serious  deprivation 
they  had — or  at  least  that  which  they  felt 
the  most — ^was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
porter  served  out  to  them  was  coming  to  an 
end.  In  order  to  make  it  last  the  longer,  the 
Captain  of  the  vessel,  and  the  officers  com- 
manding the  troops  on  board,  agreed  that 
it  would  be  better  to  give  the  men  a 
smaller  quantity  of  liquor  every  day.  The 
three  pints  were  therefore  reduced  to  twa 
A  great  number,  by  far  the  majority  of  the 
recruits,  said  nothing  of  this  change  in 
their  allowance ;  they  had  the  good  sense 
to  see  that  it  was  a  wise  precaution  against 
having  nothing  whatever  to  drink  before 
the  voyage  came  to  end.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, we  had  on  board  a  considerable 
number  who  were  not  only  badly  disposed, 
but  who  hoped,  by  means  of  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  mutiny,  to  gain  for  them- 
selves what  would  give  them  the  means 
of  obtaining  drink  in  greater  quantity,  and 
perhaps  a  little  plunder  into  the  bar- 
gain. I  ought  to  mention  that  although, 
a^  I  have  said  before,  nearly  all  our  men 
were  the  rawest  of  raw  recruits,  there  were 
amongst  them  a  few — perhaps  a  dozen  or 
fifteen — who  had  served  some  little  time, 
although  not  in  the  British  army.  Not 
many  months  before  the  beginning  of 
our  voyage,  the  last  renmants  of  what  was 
called  the  Queen  of  Spain's  Legion,  a 
force  recruited  to  fight  under  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans  during  the  Carlist  war  in  Spain,  had 
been  disbanded,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  men  who  belonged  to  it  had  enlisted 
in  our  service.  Of  these  there  were,  as  I 
have  said,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  amongst 
the  recruits  on  board  our  ship,  and  a  very 
bad  and  mutinous  set  of  men  they  were. 
They  were  fully  aware,  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  acquaint  their  comrades  of  the  fact^ 
that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  commissioned 
officers,  and  the  total  want  of  efficient 
sergeants  and  corporals  on  board,  the 
recruits  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and 
could  do  very  much  as  they  liked,  with 
little  or  no  fear  of  punishment 
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As  is  almoBt  always  the  case  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  amongst  these  men 
one  who  was  looked  upon  by  Ms  fellows  as  a 
leader,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  adviser,  in  all  that 
was  wrong  and  against  the  rules  of  the  ser- 
vice. This  individual,  as  we  found  out  after- 
wards, had,  as  a  young  man  and  under 
another  name,  been  a  few  years  in  the 
English  army,  but  had,  in  consequence  of 
some  act  of  open  mutiny  in  one  of  our 
colonies,  been  sentenced  by  court-martial 
to  be  shot.  Owing  to  his  youth,  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  been,  as  it  was  supposed, 
led  into  crime  by  others  much  older  than 
himself,  his  punishment  was  commuted  into 
penal  servitude  for  ten  years,  of  whicb, 
owing  to  good  conduct,  and  to  great 
courage  shown  during  a  fire,  he  was  forgiven 
half,  and  had  thus  only  served  five  of  the  ten 
years  to  which  he  was  sentenced.  On  his 
release  he  managed,  by  changing  his  name, 
to  enlist  in  the  Queen  of  Spain's  Legion, 
and  when  that  body  of  men  was  disbanded, 
he  contrived  to  rejoin  the  English  army  in 
which  he  had  commenced  his  career.  At 
the  time  of  which  I  write  the  first  war 
in  Afghanistan  had  begun.  We  had 
lost  a  somewhat  large  number  of  men, 
both  in  the  battle-field  and  by  climate,  so 
that  recruits  for  our  regiments  in  India 
were  in  great  demand,  and  if  strong,  able- 
bodied  men  presented  themselves  for  enlist- 
ment, very  few  questions  were  asked. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  man  of  whom  I 
am  writing,  although  in  reality  a  soldier  of 
some  standing,  was  present  amongst  the 
recruits  that  were  on  their  way  to  India. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  voyage 
this  man  had  shown  himself  to  be  insolent 
in  language  and  mutinous  in  conduct.  He 
was  a  smart,  good-looking  fellow,  and  our 
commanding  officer  was  so  taken  with  his 
appearance  as  well  as  his  evident  know- 
ledge of  what  the  discipline  of  the  recruits 
ought  to  be,  that  he  promoted  him  to  be 
an  acting-sergeant,  and  gave  him  charge 
of  a  squad  of  men,  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  in  number.  But  the  real  character  of 
the  fellow  was  very  soon  seen.  He  was  so 
insolent  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the 
officer  who  had  given  him  his  temporary 
promotion,  and  who  had  promised  that  on 
the  arrival  in  India  he  would  do  his  best 
to  get  the  promotion  made  permanent, 
that,  after  several  warnings,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank 
of  private,  when  he  had,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  take  his  turn  of  duty  with  the 
recruits  over  whom  he  had,  for  some  three 
or  four  weeks,  held  a  subordinate  command. 


It  was  only  then  that  the  fellow  begin 
to  show  what  he  really  was,  and  to  exhibit 
his  natural  disposition  in  its  true  colonn. 
As  we  got  on  the  voyage  to  India  he  be- 
came worse  and  worse,  and  often  openly 
defied  the  officers  on  board  as  well  as  the 
orders  he  received.  He  seemed  never  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  his  conduct  might 
be  severely  punished  in  the  not  very  fai- 
off  future,  when  we  had  got  to  the  end  of 
our  voyage.  He  boasted  openly  that  there 
was  on  board  no  means  whatever  of  punish- 
ing any  offence,  no  matter  how  much  it 
might  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  army, 
saying,  what  was  quite  true,  that  the  men 
who  were  supposed  to  be  confined  for  bad 
conduct  were  better  off  than  those  who 
were  at  their  duty,  and  that  there  was  not 
a  single  pair  of  huidcuffs  on  the  whole  ship. 
On  the  day  on  which  this  man  brought  his 
mutinous  conduct  to  a  climax,  and  of  whidi 
I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection,  for  reasons 
that  will  be  seen  in  the  next  few  lines, 
there  was  a  greater  difficulty  than  ever 
about  the  porter  which  had  to  be  served  out 
to  the  men.  The  Captain  of  the  ship  had 
himself  been  in  that  part  of  the  vessel  where 
the  barrels  were  kept,  and  declared  that- 
taking  into  calculation  the  time  we  should 
most  likely  be  in  reaching  our  destination, 
and  the  adverse  winds,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  prolonged  calms  which  seemed  likely 
to  prevail — the  porter  could  not  possibly  last 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  unless  the 
quantity  served  out  to  each  man  daily  was 
reduced  to  one  pint,  as  it  had,  about  a  fort- 
night previously,  been  reduced  from  three 
to  two  pints. 

The  commanding  officer  at  once  saw  the 
wisdom  of  this  proposal,  and  at  the  morn- 
ing parade  told  the  recruits  that  this  re- 
duction would  take  place,  but  that,  if  it  ap- 
peared later  that  there  was  a  chance  of  oar 
reaching  Bombay  before  the  casks  were 
empty,  the  allowance  would  be  increased 
again  to  two,  and  perhaps  to  three  pints. 
No  sooner  was  the  parade  dismissed  than 
the  individual  I  have  mentioned,  with  some 
six  or  eight  of  the  recruits,  approached  the 
commanding  officer  in  a  most  insolent 
manner,  without  even  saluting  him,  and 
said  that  they  came  as  a  deputation  from 
the  rest  of  the  men  on  board,  to  say  that 
they  would  not  stand  any  further  reduction 
of  the  quantity  of  liquor  served  out  to  them, 
and  that,  if  there  was  not  enough  porter 
on  board,  they  insisted  upon  having  a  due 
share  of  the  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  which 
they  knew  to  be  on  board  the  ship  for  the  use 
of  the  cabin  passengers.    Anything  nM>re 
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insiibordioate  and  defiantly  insolent,  than 
he  was,  both  in  language  and  manner,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  commanding  officer  told  them  to 
stand  back,  and  rejoin  their  comrade&  A 
certain  order  had  been  given  after  due  and 
careful  consideration,  and  it  would  not  be 
cancelled.  "In  any  case,"  he  continued, 
"their  manner  was  not  that  which  soldiers 
ought  to  assume  towards  their  superiors,  and 
if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make  they 
most  do  so  next  morning  after  parade,  and 
most  come  accompanied  by  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  their  respective  squad& 
He,  the  commanding  officer,  regretted 
greatly  having  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
porter  served  out  to  the  men,  but  under 
the  circumstances  there  was  no  help  for 
it." 

Upon  hearing  what  their  superior  said, 
the  recruits  who  had  approached  him  evi- 
dently saw  the  mistake  they  had  made, 
and  were  preparing  to  withdraw.  But  the 
man  I  have  mentioned  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion. 

"K  you  won't  give  us  what  we  want 
by  fair  means,"  he  shouted,  "well  have 
it  by  foul.  Gome  on,  lads,  let  us  get 
into  the  cuddy,  take  what  we  want,  have 
all  the  drink  we  need,  and  be  masters  of 
the  ship." 

As  the  fellow  spoke,  he  stepped  forward 
towards  the  cuddy,  or  dining  cabin,  but 
his  followers  held  back.  Seeing  what  his 
intentions  were,  I  put  myself  in  his  road 
and  ordered  him  back,  saying  that  he  should 
not  enter  there.  On  this  the  scoundrel 
pulled  out  a  pistol,  and  fired  it  point-blank 
at  me.  How  he  missed  me,  seeing  that 
we  were  not  six  feet  from  each  other,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  say.  I  heard  the  ball  whistle 
close  past  my  ear,  and  it  was  found  after- 
wards in  a  panel  of  the  cabin  door,  not 
two  feet  from  where  I  had  been  standing ; 
and  if  ever  a  man  had  to  be  thankful  for  a 
narrow  escape  I  am  that  individual 

This,  however,  so  far  as  the  mutineers 
was  concerned,  proved  the  beginning  of  the 
ond.  I  jumped  at  him,  and  being  young 
and  strong,  had  him  by  the  throat  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  tale.  We  fell 
together,  he  under  and  I  on  the  top  of  him. 
Others  then  came  to  my  help,  and  the  fel- 
low was  soon  a  prisoner,  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  ropes. 

I  may  mention  that  this  man's  end  was 
far  more  sudden  and  unexpected  than  any 
one  looked  forward  to.  Had  he  lived  to 
reach^  Bombay,  he  would  have  been  tried 
for  his  life,  and  no  doubt  condemned  to 


death.  But  he  managed  one  day,  when  on 
deck  for  the  air,  wi&  a  sentry  over  him, 
to  jump  overboard,  and  bound  as  his  hands 
and  feet  were  with  ropes,  he  had  no  chance 
whatever  of  being  saved,  even  if  the  ship 
had  not  been  going  through  the  water  at 
seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour,  as  she  was 
then  doing. 

The  rest  of  the  mutineers  at  once  re- 
turned to  their  duty,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  better  than  was  their  conduct 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 

THE  DEATH  OF  LOVE. 

Aim  IB  he  dead  at  last?  He  lingered  long, 
Despite  the  fever-fits  of  doubt  and  pain  : 

It  seemed  that  faith  had  wov'n  a  web  so  strong, 
Twould  keep  him  till  bis  pulse  beat  true  again ; 

Centre  of  so  much  youth  ana  hope  and  trust, 

How  could  he  crumble  into  common  dust? 

Cold  blew  the  icy  winds  of  circumstance, 
Prudence  and  penury  stood  i»ide  by  side, 

Barbing  the  arrow  shot  by  crafty  chance, 
Snatching  the  balsam  from  the  wounds  of  pride ; 

Slander  spiced  well  the  cup  false  friendshii>  gave, 

And  so  Love  died.  Where  shall  we  make  his  grave? 

Scatter  no  roses  on  the  bore,  black  earth. 

Plant  no  white  lilies ;  no  blue  violet  bloom. 
Weak  in  his  death  as  feeble  in  his  birth. 

Why  should  life  strive  to  sanctify  his  tomb]? 
Even  gentle  memory  is  by  Truth  forbid 
To  honour  aught  that  died  as  light  Love  did. 

Let  the  rank  grasses  flourish  fearlessly, 
With  no  fond  footstep  brushing  them  away  ; 

While  the  young  life  he  troubled,  strong  and  free, 
Turns  to  the  promise  of  the  world's  new  day, 

Leavinff  the  darkeninf^  skies  to  close  above 

The  unhallowed  burial-place  of  shallow  Love. 


CORNERS. 


What  is  there  in  a  comer  that  makes  it 
so  attractive  to  human  nature!  Nearly 
everyone  covets  a  comer  of  some  kind. 
One  man  likes  to  think  that  he  has  taken 
possession  of  a  comer  in  a  certain  young 
lady's  heart;  whilst  another  is  happy  in 
believing  that  he  is  in  a  warm  comer  of  a 
rich  old  gentleman's  will  The  busy  man, 
taking  his  share  in  the  strife  and  worry  of 
business,  often  sighs  for  an  opportunity  of 
retiring  into  a  pleasant  corner  to  end  his 
days;  whilst  the  poor  outcast,  who  has 
fallen  out  of  the  ranks  in  life's  battle,  who 
has  lost  name,  home,  and  friends,  creeps 
into  some  lonely  comer  to  die.  The  word 
seems  to  commend  itself  to  us  as  a  sy- 
nonym of  snug  comfort.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  word  that  seems  to  speak  of 
quiet,  seclusion,  and  rest  When  one  is  on 
a  long  and  dull  journey,  or  perhaps 
plodding  doggedly  towards  home  through 
mire  and  wet,  or  sleet    and  snow,  how 
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cheerfolly,  in  the  mind's  eye,  appears  the 
chimney-corner  1  A  brieht,  blazing  fire ; 
drawn  curtains ;  a  good  light;  warm  slip- 
.pers  j  and  a  good  book,  or  cheerfal  conver- 
sation ;  and  what  greater  happiness  can  he 
desire)  At  such  a  time  the  chimney- 
comer  means  home  in  its  foUest  signifi- 
cance. 

Although  we  no  longer  sit  in  the  chim- 
ney, we  still  speak  of  the  fireside  as  the 
chimney-corner.  In  winter  and  at  Christ- 
mas-time especially,  we  still  look  npon  it 
as  the  ideal  of  home.  How  many  tales  have 
here  been  told  of  ghosts  and  apparitions,, 
of  love  and  hate,  of  sin  and  sorrow !  How 
oft  have  the  scattered  members  of  a  family 
been  here  re-assembled ;  while  parents  and 
sisters  have  listened  in  happy  wonderment 
to  brother  Tom's  adventures  in  far 
Australia ;  to  Harry's  perils  and  escapes 
upon  the  stormy  seas;  to  Percy's  toils, 
hunger,  and  misfortunes,  and  final  good 
luck  in  the  mines  of  Cariboo !  And  mother 
lets  a  tear  or  two  roll  down  her  cheeks, 
and  father  coughs  huskily  as  the  lads 
speak  of  times  when  their  thoughts  wan- 
dered back  to  the  old  fireside,  and  they 
wondered  if  they  were  in  the  minds  of  the 
loved  ones  who  were  then  sitting  in  the  dear 
old  chimney-comer.  Then  is  sister  Amy 
moved  to  run  to  the  piano,  and  strike  up 
the  song  which  was  written  by  one  who  was 
a  wanderer  on  the  earth,  who  died  a  home- 
less stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  the  touching 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  And,  as  the 
voices  of  the  others  join,  who  knows  what 
thoughts  and  images  are  resting  in  the 
corners  of  their  hearts.  Tom  is  thinking 
of  a  certain  comer  in  his  old  knapsack 
which  contains  a  portrait  and  three  letters, 
tied  round  with  a  slender  ribbon ;  mother, 
and  by  some  mysterious  sympathy,  father 
too,  are  thinking  of  one  whose  place  is 
vacant  by  the  fireside — a  little  "Tiny 
Tim,"  who  made  a  year  of  suffering  holy 
by  his  patient,  loving  ways,  and  who  now 
lies  in  a  comer  of  the  old  churchyard. 

Everywhere  we  find  the  love  of  comers 
showing  itself.  In  railway- carriage,  tram, 
or  bus  we  notice  that  the  comer  seats  are 
always  taken  first.  Let  your  friend  show 
you  round  his  garden,  and  you  will  soon 
come  to  what  he  tells  you  is  his  favourite 
corner.  Perhaps  it  is  beautiful  with  fems, 
and  rockwork,  and  climbing  plants ;  per- 
haps it  contains  choice  specimens  of  his 
favourite  flowers;  perhaps  it  is  a  shady 
seat,  where  he  often  enjoys  his  pipe  and 
book ;  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  certain  it 
is  he  will  show  you  such  a  comer. 


In  the  old-fashioned  coffee-houses  and 
taverns  of  the  last  century  the  regular  cos* 
tomers  had  each  his  favourite  comet 
Addison  and  Pope  had  theirs  that  no  one 
ventured  to  occupy.  In  a  certam  old 
tavern  in  Fleet  Street  one  may  still  see, 
and  at  times  occupy,  the  comer  once 
affected  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friend, 
Goldsmith. 

Walk  through  the  streets  in  a  poor 
district  of  London,  and  you  will  note  what 
a  favourite  lounging-place  is  the  streel 
corner  to  the  idlers  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  a  sort  of  club  where  they  meet  for 
gossip  and  for  mutual  encouragement  in 
idleness.  Tou  very  often  find  a  publi^ 
house  at  such  a  comer.  Here  you  will  lee 
the  "  members,"  some  leaning  against  the 
wall,  others  facing  them,  dl  with  thdr 
hands  in  their  pockets;  those  who  have 
"  bacca  "  smoking,  those  who  have  not  oc- 
casionally drawing  a  few  eleemosynaiy 
whiffs  out  of  the  pipe  of  some  charitabk 
friend.  Now  and  men  one  or  two  will 
indulge  in  a  few  moments'  sparring  w 
horseplay,  or  will  break  out  in  a  melan- 
choly sort  of  bear-dance — ^a  shaking  of  the 
legs,  and  a  knocking  of  heel  and  toe  on 
the  pavement  which  we  believe  is  known 
as  the  *'  double  shuffla"  Shufflers  of  work 
they  most  of  them  seem  to  be,  and  it  ia  a 
mystery  how  they  liva  Possibly  this 
mystery  might  be  solved  by  some  of  those 
girls  and  women  who  slave  for  twelve  hoars 
a  day  at  the  sewing  machine  or  the  wash- 
tub.  You  will  notice  that  the  inveterate 
loafer  loves  a  comer  as  he  loves  his 
life.  Against  this  post  he  leans,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  passes  hour  after  hour  in  what 
we  may  suppose  to  be  his  substitute  for 
contemplatioiL  He  has  leamed  what  posi- 
tion mikes  the  lines  and  angles  of  the  post 
fit  most  comfortably  to  his  person.  He 
can  place  his  feet  on  a  certain  spot  in  the 
pavement,  and  throw  himself  gently  back 
against  the  post  with  a  certainty  of  hitting 
the  most  comfortable  position  to  a  nicety. 
Here  he  will  wait,  willing  to  accept  offered 
**  arf-a-pints  "  to  any  number,  or  to  earn  a 
few  pence  occasionally  by  some  odd  job ; 
but  regular  work  he  hates,  and  would 
rather  *'  die  at  his  post "  than  accept  it  ^ 

Again,  the  street  comer  is  the  favourite 
£pot  of  the  man  who  wants  to  earn  a 
dinner  by  the  sale  of  the  moderate  stock 
possible  to  a  limited  capital,  or  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  talents  which  he  hopes 
distinguish  him  above  the  crowd.  Here, 
I  also,  we  find  the  com  doctor ;  the  grease 
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extractor;  the  amateor  preacher;  the  book 
hawker;  the  doctor  who  gives  puzzlins 
ezpUmations  of  popular  diseases,  who  chaE 
lenges  anyone  in  the  crowd  to  dispute  with 
him  in  French,  German,  Latin,  or  Greek, 
bat  whose  English  is  rather  indi£ferent, 
and  who  sells  for  a  penny,  "only  one 
penny,  mind  you,  what  them  as  rides  in 
their  carriage,  'as  to  pay  a  guinea  for."  We 
also  find  the  gentleman  who  ^*for  a 
wager"  sells  gold  rings  at  a  penny,  or 
mysterious  packets  of  great  value  for  next 
to  nothing,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
genua. 

Then  there  is  the  kmd  of  comer  cele- 
brated in  the  juvenQe  verse  concerning 
Jack  Homer.  This  is  evidently  one  of 
those  commercial  comers  we  often  hear  of, 
in  which  certain  honest  gentlemen  combine 
to  rig  the  market  Perhaps  it  is  a  comer 
in  railway  stocks,  perhaps  a  comer  in 
wheat,  perhaps  in  cotton.  Whichever  it  is 
Jack  Homer  is  sure  to  have  his  finger  and 
thumb  in  the  pie.  Sometimes  he  burns 
his  fingers ;  sometimes  he  pulls  out  a  plum, 
in  which  latter  case  he  legitimately  says  : 
0 What  a  good  boy  am  IT'  for  in  these 
days  "  Wealthinessis  next  to  godliness,"  and 
who  dare  accuse  the  man  who  is  worth  a 
plom  of  being  bad  t 

Of  quiet  comers  there  are  many  in  this 
dear  old  land.  Pleasant  spots  in  country, 
town,  or  village,  in  secluded  valley,  or  by 
the  sea-shore.  Comfortable  country  houses, 
snug  cottages,  quiet  almshouses,  or  sur- 
vivals of  old  monastic  asylums  or  institu- 
tions. How  must  the  busy  man,  over  head 
and  shoulders  in  the  sea  of  business,  who 
by  chance  happens  to  wander  through  the 
secluded  cloisters  or  across  the  quiet  quad- 
rangles of  some  old  foundation,  how  must 
he  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  fevered  life, 
and  perhaps  long  to  give  up  the  battle 
with  all  its  disappointments,  defeats,  and 
weariness,  and  to  retire  to  just  such  a  calm, 
peaceful  retreat ! 

What  a  blessing  to  many  men  must  have 
been  the  existence  of  monasteries  in  days 
of  yore !  It  was  not  all  who  delighted  in 
battle  and  plunder;  it  was  not  all  who  were 
strong,  or  rich  and  powerful  The  poor 
man  had  to  be  a  soldier  or  a  serf,  patient 
and  uncomplaining  under  wrong  and 
cruelty;  the  rich  man  had  to  be  a  courtier 
to  those  above  him,  a  tyrant  to  those 
below,  and  idways  ready  for  war  with  his 
equals— hunting,  fightmg,  and  feasting  his 
only  occupations.  In  the  midst  of  this 
noisy  world,  where  brute  force  mled,  the 
monastery  was  the  only  place  where  leam- 


ing  could  be  kept  alive,  where  the  man  of 
peaceful  disposition,  the  lover  of  books  or 
of  art,  could  find  a  refuge.  Here,  pro- 
tected from  violence  by  the  powerful  arm 
of  mother  Church,  and  the  superstitious 
awe  of  the  mail-clad  rough,  might  the 
peaceful  gentleman,  or  even  the  clever  son 
of  the  peasant,  find  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  follow  the  gentle  occupations  in  which 
his  soul  delighted.  A  blessing,  indeed,  in 
those  rough  times  was  the  existence  of 
many  such  quiet  corners. 

In  many  journals  and  country  news- 
papers there  is  a  column  set  apart  known 
as  the  "  Poet's  Comer,"  which  is  perhaps 
as  much  appreciated  by  certain  minds  as 
any  comer  that  exists.  To  how  many  a 
humble  lover  of  literature  has  this  corner 
brought  happiness  1  Many  a  half-educated 
lad,  who  never  was  and  never  could  be 
much  above  his  fellows,  has  yet  had  nis 
love  for  books  fostered,  and  has  been  made 
to  strive  for  better  things  than  the  common 
pleasures  of  his  neighbours  by  the  en- 
couragement he  has  received  in  seeing 
some  of  his  simple  efiforts  published  in  the 
*^  Poet's  Comer."  It  has  made  him  seek 
and  find  a  beauty  in  life  which  he  other- 
wise would  have  missed;  made  him  like 
the  hidden  life  in  the  earth. 

Grasping  blindly  above  him  for  light, 
Climb  to  a  soul  m  grass  and  flowers. 

Has  not  some  local  Tennyson  often  trem- 
bled with  pleasure  to  see  his  "Lines  to 
Matilda"  printed  with  his  name,  Thomas 
Barkis,  in  full  at  the  end  1  And  has  not 
Matilda  shown  the  effusion  to  all  her  aunts 
and  cousins]  And  albeit  she  did  afterwards 
marry  the  grocer's  son,  and  now  appears  a 
thriving  matron  as  she  peeps  from  the  par- 
lour behind  the  shop ;  yet  does  she  not 
still  retain  that  little  square  of  newspaper, 
and  show  it  at  times  to  a  friend  laughingly, 
with,  perchance,  a  slightly  tender  feeling 
partly  of  regret  for  young  days  that  never 
can  retum,  partly  of  pity  for  "poor  Tom," 
who,  after  all,  missed  the  great  happiness  of 
making  her  his  Matilda  t  And  Tom,  was 
he  ever  the  worse  for  itt  Did  he  not 
travel  in  hardware  just  as  well  as  if  had 
never  written  anything  In  that  special  line) 
Does  he  not  look  upon  books  with  a  dif- 
ferent eye  to  what  he  otherwise  would  have 
done) 

Then,  again,  there  is  that  good  soul  KGss 
Broadfoot,  who  makes  such  capital  tea- 
cakes,  and  really  does  give  a  good  cup  of 
tea  when  you  happen  to  cau.  Is  it  no- 
thing, dear  reader,  the  happiness  she  has 
derived  from   the  printing  of  her  little 
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chirrupingsl  Her  verses  on  "The  Tear- 
stained  Hearty"  her  touching  lines  on  "  The 
Young  Girl's  Sigh"  (Miss  Broadfoot  is  a 
young  girl  of  forty-three),  and  that  beau- 
tiful poem,  "To  My  Mother's  Mittens;" 
was  it  not  good  for  a  gross  realistic  world 
to  know  that  such  "  thoughts  that  breathed 
and  words  that  burned  "  could  still  emanate 
from  our  local  press  1 

There  are  some  comers  that  may  be 
said  to  be  famous,  and  of  world-wide  cele- 
brity. For  instance,  we  have  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  a  spot  teeming  with  life,  gaiety, 
and  fashion,  at  times  the  richest  and 
most  aristocratic  comer  in  the  world. 
Here,  more  than  once,  have  the  citizens  of 
London  mustered  in  arms  to  meet  the 
coming  invader.  At  one  time  they  await 
the  unfortunate  Wyatt  in  his  rash  rebellion 
against  the  Maiden  Queen;  at  another  they 
throw  up  entrenchments  to  resist  the  ex- 
pected attack  of  the  troops  of  the  fieJse 
Stuart^  who  tried  so  hard  to  tread  the 
Commons  beneath  his  feet 

Here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  last 
dwelling  of  the  great  General  who  over- 
threw N^apoleon,  the  God  of  Slaughter, 
and  close  to  the  noble  building  where  goes 
on  a  constant  battle  against  pain,  dis^e, 
and  death,  here  daily  pass  crowds  of  those 
who  think  and  speak  of  themselves  as  the 
World. 

Here  is  a  corner  rich  in  wealth,  rich  in 
talent,  rich  in  beauty.  Splendid  carriages, 
noble  horses,  wealthy  riders.  Here  the 
Queen  of  Fashion,  and  the  King  of  the 
Money  Market  pass ;  here  the  statesman  and 
the  poet ;  here  the  successful  general,  who 
has  won  honours  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
here  the  spendthrift,  drawing  on  his  future 
life ;  here  the  money-lender,  watchiDg  his 
flies  with  a  quiet  calculating  eye,  and  gain- 
ing the  smiling  salutation  of  many  an  aristo- 
cratic Adonis,  who  would  scorn  to  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  an  ordinary  plebeian ; 
but  money  is  King,  and  your  real  blue 
blood  is  nothing  against  gold  and  a  big 
balance  at  the  bank. 

Here  comes  handsome,  penniless  Fred 
Ingleby,  with  good  connections,  good  man- 
ners, and  good  heart  He  will  ride  up  and 
down  the  Row,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  few 
words  with  Lady  Mary,  who  will,  how- 
ever, be  sharply  watched  by  a  determined 
mother  and  a  vindictively  affectionate 
sister,  who  both  suspect  her  of  being 
capable  of  throwing  away  all  her  chances. 
Here  go  the  happy  members  of  the  leisure 
class,  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  like  figures 
in   a    galanty   show.     Idlers    of   various 


classes  below  them,  walk  about  and  ad' 
mire  or  envy  them.  See  the  pale  mechanic 
or  starving  clerk,  out  of  work  and  out  at 
elbows,  who  watch  with  half-angry  eyet 
this  crowd  of  those  who  live,  and  laugh« 
and  CDJoy  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  al- 
most without  knowing  whence  they  come, 
while  others  cannot  get  even  the  chance 
of  working  for  their  bread.  Are  they 
thinking  of  **  a  good  time  coming,**  when 
there  shall  be  bread  and  happinest  for 
all;  or  of  a  bad  time,  when  the  vol- 
cano shall  break  out,  when  the  earth- 
quake shall  comef  Do  the  fortunate  ones 
ever  think  that 

There  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  this  land, 
Shorn  of  bis  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  ateel. 
Who  may,  in  some  gnm  revel,  raise  his  hand 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  Commonweal, 
Till  the  vast  Temple  of  our  liberties 
A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies  T 

Come  now  into  the  heart  of  London, 
and  look  upon  this,  which  is  a  notable 
corner  indeed,  for  this  is  the  Pie  Comer, 
where  ended  that  Great  Fire  of  London 
which  began  in  Pudding  Lane.  It  is  not 
only  interesting  because  of  this  great  cala- 
mity, for,  standing  here,  one's  memory 
swarms  with  interesting  incidents  of  the 
past. 

Look  northwards,  and  you  see  the  old 
foundation  of  St  Bartholomew,  which  owes 
its  being  to  Rahere,  the  Conqueror's  min- 
strel ;  your  eyes  fall  upon  that  Smithfield 
where  once  knights  displayed  their  horse- 
manship, where  citizens  drilled  and  'pren- 
tices played ;  you  see  the  very  spot  where 
many  a  martyr  suffered  at  the  stake,  and 
sealed  his  faith  with  his  blood.  Here 
Jonson  must  have  walked,  and  watched, 
and  studied  to  collect  his  pictures  of  life 
and  character  before  he  showed  his  hu- 
mours of  Bartholomew  Fair  upon  the 
stage. 

Look  across  the  road,  and  you  see  the 
spot  where  stood  the  Giltspur  Street 
Compter,  once  crowded  with  debtors  and 
felons — a  sort  of  appendix,  a  fit  chapel-of- 
ease  to  that  grim  gaol  of  Newgate  which 
meets  your  eye  further  on.  ^d^  as  you 
have  now  turned  southward,  you  are  in  full 
view  of  the  spot  where  many  a  poor  wretch 
has  swung  in  air  to  give  a  moral  lesson  to 
the  ribald,  laughing,  thieving  crowd  below, 
who  came  there  as  to  a  holiday  show 
kindly  provided  by  a  paternal  Government 
Here  many  a  'prentice  hand  has  tried  its 
first  pocket,  many  a  one  has  entered  on  the 
first  stage  of  a  career,  of  which  the  last  was 
visible  on  the  platform  above  him.     Hera 
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many  a  poor  wretch  has  been  strangled  for 
passiog  a  bad  shilling  or  stealing  a  few 
yards  of  cloth,  for  then,  far  more  than  now, 
mercy  was  out  of  the  question  for  those 
who  were  wicked  enough  to  sin  against 
what  Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer  styled  : 
"proputty,  proputty,  proputty." 

Let  us  hasten  from  this  spot  to  take 
ourselves  in  imagination  amongst  green 
fields  and  pastures  to  that  celebrated 
"Tattenham  Comer,"  known  wherever  the 
Eoglish  tongue  is  spoken,  from  China  to 
Peru. 

One  day  in  the  year  it  is  the  comer  to 
which  the  thoughts  of  most  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  turn  with  expectant  interest. 
A  metropolis  sends  its  thousands  of  holi- 
day-makers to  form  a  dark  fringe  along 
that  broad  green  ribbon,  on  which  this  day 
shall  be  woven  the  fate  of  many  a  lad  and 
many  a  greybeard,  of  many  a  knave  and 
many  a  fooL 

Here  come  the  glorious  steeds — they 
roond  the  comer — there  is  a  rush  of  gal- 
loping hoofs,  a  flash  of  bright  colours — 
they  are  past  A  few  ticks  of  the  clock — 
'tis  over.  The  champagne  corks  pop, 
bright  eyes  become  still  brighter,  the  win- 
ners laugh  and  say  they  knew  all  along 
how  it  would  be ;  pigeons  fly ;  and  the 
electric  wire  is  flashing  the  name  of  this 
year's  Derby  winner  to  expectant  thou- 
sands in  the  Western  World,  in  India, 
Africa,  and  the  Great  England  of  the 
Southern  Seas. 

Shouts,  hurrahs,  laughter,  clink  of  glass 
and  chink  of  coin,  pleasure  and  rejoiclDg 
on  all  sides.  No,  not  on  all  sides,  for  some 
poor  wretches  turn  aside,  sick  at  heart,  half 
blind  and  dazed  with  the  sharp  terror  of  the 
stroke  of  fate.  The  sword  of  Damocles  has 
fallen,  the  die  is  cast,  the  "  perhaps "  has 
come  to  pass,  and  now  the  consequence 
most  be  faced.  What  is  it)  To  this  smart 
cavahy  officer  it  means  exile  to  an  Aus- 
tralian sheep-run,  a  Western  ranch,  or  a 
Columbian  mina  To  this  man,  defalca- 
tions discovered,  exposure,  a  good  name 
gone  for  ever ;  to  some  a  prison,  to  others 
a  sharp  run  downhill  to  a  pauper's  grave. 
To  some,  alas !  there  is  no  way  but  one, 
that  exit  for  so  many  weary  players,  that 
"way  out"  for  so  many  disgusted  spec- 
tators of  the  great  drama  of  life :  a 
bony  hand  draws  back  the  curtain — ^let  us 
ptsson. 

We  must  not  leave  this  subject  of 
famous  comers  without  mention  of  Poet's 
Comer  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This,  we 
iQ&y  truly  say,  is  the  moat  famous  corner  in 


the  whole  world.  It  is  holy  with  the  dust 
of  the  mighty  souls  of  England.  Dull 
must  be  his  heart  whose  cheek  does  not 
flush  as  he  reads  the  mighty  names  and 
breathes  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  grand 
poets  standing  in  this  comer  with  the 
climbing  clustered  columns  around  him; 
and  reafing  the  names  cut  on  monument 
or  simple  stone,  one  seems  to  feel  that  one 
is  in  a  real  presence,  and  a  belief  in  spirits 
seems  easy  and  natural,  nay  almost  im- 
perative. 

I  stepped  with  noiseless  foot  as  though  the  sound 

ot  mortal  tread 
Might  burst  the  bands  of  the  dreamless  sleep  thai 

wraps  the  mighty  dead. 

Here  lies  old  Dan  Chaucer,  surrounded 
by  his  sons.  Here  lie  Campbell,  Bowe, 
and  Gay.  Here,  at  the  foot  of  Shake- 
speare's statue,  reposes  Garrick  by  the  side 
of  his  old  friend^  Dr.  Johnson.  Here  lies 
Shakespeare's  godson,  Davenant  Here  his 
compeer,  rare  Sen  Jonson.  Here  Spencer, 
with  Prior  at  his  feet  Here  Beaumont 
and  Dryden,  Cowley,  and  Butler.  Here 
the  witty  Sl^eridan,  the  grave  and  courtly 
Addison,  the  dramatist  Cumberland,  the 
historian  Maoaulay.  Among  the  last,  but 
perhaps  the  dearest  to  our  hearts,  the  one 
who  showed  us  poetry  and  love  in  the 
existence  of  our  poorest  brothers,  Charles 
Dickens. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  our  great  writers,  have  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  comer.  Addison  writes  : 
''  When  X  am  in  a  serious  humour  I  very 
often  walk  by  myself  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  the  gloominess  of  the  place, 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  building  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt 
to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy, 
or  rather  thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  dis- 
agreeable." 

Charles  Knight  says  :  "  We  could  wish 
most  heartily  we  knew  the  name  of  him 
who  first  gave  this  appellation  to  the  south 
transept  of  the  old  Abbey,  and  thus  helped 
most  probably  to  make  it  what  it  is — the 
richest  little  spot  the  earth  possesses  in  its 
connection  with  the  princes  of  song.  Such 
a  man  ou^ht  himself  to  have  a  monument 
amongst  them." 

It  is  probable  that  the  man  has  a  monu- 
ment amongst  them.  Goldsmith  has  a 
monument  here,  and  he  is  the  most  likely 
writer,  save  Charles  Lamb,  to  have  given 
this  name.  In  an  essay  on  Westminster 
Abbey  he  makes  one  of  the  attendants 
say: 
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"  Here,  sir,  is  the  Poet's  Corner." 

The  great  American  essayist,  Washington 
Irving,  speaking  of  the  memorials  in  Poet's 
Corner,  says : 

'*  I  have  always  observed  that  the 
visitors  to  the  Abbey  remain  longest  about 
them.  They  linger  about  these  as  about 
the  tombs  of  friends  and  companions ;  for 
indeed  there  is  something  of  companionship 
between  the  author  and  the  reader.  Other 
men  are  known  to  posteritv  only  throueh 
the  medium  of  history,  which  is  continuaUy 
growing  faint  and  obscure ;  but  the  inter- 
course between  the  author  and  his  fellow 
men  is  ever  new,  active,  and  immediate." 

Could  Irving  live  in  the  present  day  he 
would  be  charmed  to  see  here  a  bust  of  an 
American  poet,  Longfellow,  whose  words, 
though  intended  to  have  a  different  appli- 
cation, yet  describe  most  aptly  our  feeUngs 
about  those  who  lie  in  this  spot : 

on  earth  I  never  shall  behold 

With  eye  of  sense,  your  outward  form  and  sem- 
blance, 
Therefore  to  me  ye  never  will  grow  old, 

But  live  for  ever  young  in  my  remembrance. 
Never  grow  old,  nor  change,  nor  pass  away ! 

Your  gentle  voices  will  flow  on  for  ever. 
When  life  grows  bare  and  tarnished  with  decay, 

As  through  a  leafless  landscape  flows  a  river. 


A   PEEP   AT   ROMAN   LONDON. 

It  is  naturally  a  labour  of  love  on  the 
part  of  antiquaries  to  discover  for  London 
a  remote  origin  of  a  glorious  and  romantic 
character,  and  under  the  guidance  of  these 
fascinating  mentors  we  hke  to  think  that, 
long  before  the  first  centurion  set  his  foot 
on  revensey  beach,  there  was  a  splendid 
city  on  the  banks  of  old  Thames,  with  an 
origin  running  back  through  a  line  of 
Kings  and  heroes  to  Brutus  of  Troy. 

But,  alas  for  the  attractive  picture  1 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  his  imitators 
and  admirers  have  been  supplanted  in  a 
prosaic  and  common-place  age  by  a  school 
of  explorers,  who  have  conscientiously 
stuck  to  the  duty  impoeed  upon  them  of 
sifting  the  probable  from  the  improbable, 
and  of  presenting  as  complete  a  picture  of 
the  past  to  their  contemporaries  as  can  be 
framed  from  the  relics  and  records  which 
have  come  down  to  the  present,  without 
any  consideration  for  the  picturesque  and 
poetic. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  a  community  es- 
tablished where  London  now  stands  when 
Caesar  arrived  there  on  his  progress  from 
the  coast,  and  we  may  call  it  the  capital 
of  the  Trinobantes,  if  we  like ;  but  capital 


is  a  very  big  word,  and  the  London  which 
CsBsar  beheld  was  probably  a  collection  ot 
hovels  with,  or  perhaps  without,  an 
earthen  wall  around  it,  of  which  the 
boundaries  were  the  Wallbrook  and  the 
Sherboume  streams  on  the  west,  the  Lang- 
bourne  on  the  north,  and  the  marshes  of 
Wapping  and  Shadwell  on  the  east,  faced 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  a  sort  of 
suburb,  on  the  site  of  what  we  call  South- 
ward Here  the  Eomans,  having  croesed 
by  a  ferry  at  Dowgate,  and  having  driven 
before  them  the  naked  battalions  drawn 
up  to  meet  them,  built  the  town,  which 
they  called  afterwards  Augusta. 

In  tracing  this  embryo  London,  we  have 
two  tolerably  faithful  guides  to  d6i>end 
upon :  first,  the  location  of  charred  ruins ; 
second,  the  existence  of  cemeteries. 

In  A.D.  50  CsBBar  founded  Lundinium, 
or  Augusta.  Eleven  years  later  the  Britons 
revolted  under  Boadicea,  sacked  the  town, 
massacred  the  inhabitants,  and  burnt  every 
building,  and  the  limits  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  ashes  of  this  conflagration,  coupled 
with  the  discovery  of  walls  of  too  great  a 
thickness  to  be  those  of  ordinary  bmldinga, 
seem  to  define  the  extent  of  the  first 
Roman  London  as  follows:  the  northern 
boundary,  Comhill  and  Leadenhall  Street ; 
the  eastern,  BOliter  Street  and  Mark  Lane ; 
the  western,  the  east  side  of  Walbrook; 
and  the  southern,  of  course,  the  river. 

Within  these  limits,  and  nowhere  beyond, 
wherever  pick  and  shovel  have  penetrated 
deep  enough — that  is,  to  an  average  depth 
of  eighteen  feet  below  the  present  surface, 
charred  remains  and  other  evidences  of 
intense  heat  have  been  found ;  and  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  to  whom  the  task 
was  confided  of  rebuilding  the  city  after 
the  fire  of  1 666,  is  the  credit  due  of  having 
made  the  discovery  that  there  was  an 
embryo  London  previous  to  the  com- 
paratively big  city  of  the  later  Soman 
dominion. 

Cannon  Street  was  evidently  the  cen- 
tral point.  In  Bush  Lane,  in  1666^  were 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  very  large 
building  (probably  a  Basilica,  or  Hall  of 
Justice)  and  the  pavement  of  a  house 
which,  from  its  size,  must  have  been  the 
Governor's  residence,  both  embedded  in  a 
thick  black  layer  of  ashes  and  charred 
wood.  About  here  the  buildings  appear 
to  have  been  tolerably  dense,  for  in  digging 
for  sewers  in  Queen  Street,  Scott's  Yard, 
and  Bush  Lane  in  1840,  the  workmen 
came  upon  innumerable  waUs  of  such 
solidity  that  they  could  not  be  destroyed; 
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ftnd,  at  the  foot  of  Lambeth  Hill,  one  ten 
feet  thick  and  eight  feet  high,  which  mieht 
baye  been  a  fragment  of  the  oldest  London 
riyer-walL 

All  this  part  of  London  was  then 
marshy,  for  in  Thames  Street,  always  a 
rich  mine  of  Soman  remains,  we  find  that 
the  buildings  unearthed  are  almost  invari- 
ably built  upon  stout  oaken  pilea  The 
Wallbrook,  too,  like  the  Sherboume  and 
the  Langboume,  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  stream,  for  the 
timber  supports  of  a  fair-sized  bridge  have 
been  discovered,  and  the  causeway  leading 
from  it  in  the  direction  of  what  is  now 
Princes  Street,  consisting  of  big  stones 
laid  upon  regnlar  layers  of  earth  and 
wattles  supported  by  timber,  as  if  a  quay 
had  run  along  the  banks. 

The  second  evidence,  that  of  the  burial- 
grounds,  is  even  more  clear.  The  first  law 
of  the  tenth  Eoman  Table  enacted  that  no 
person  should  be  buried,  or  body  burned, 
within  the  walls  of  cities;  and  custom 
ordamed  that  cemeteries  should  be  on  the 
ndes  of  the  great  highways — as  we  may 
see  on  the  old  Appian  Way  outside  Eome ; 
in  the  Street  of  Tombs  outside  the  gate  of 
Herculaneum  at  Pompeii ;  and  along  the 
Watling  Street  at  Uriconium,  near 
Wroxeter,  in  Shropshire.  Sepulchral  re- 
mains have  been  extensively  dug  up  in 
Bow  Lane,  Moorgate  Street,  Ludgate, 
Fleet  Lane,  Threadneedle  Street,  and  the 
Minories,  all  of  which  localities  are  outside 
the  lines  of  the  first  city,  and  within  the 
bonndaries  of  the  wall  built  by  Theodosius 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Again, 
on  the  site  of  the  Soyal  Exchange,  was 
discovered  a  deep  gravel-pit^  filled  with  old 
sandak,  oyster  shells,  and  all  sorts  of 
refuse,  which  would  naturally  be  deposited 
outside  the  walls  of  a  town. 

Then  Boadicea  swooped  down  on  the 
city  and  destroyed  it  But  Suetonius 
Paulinustook  a  terrible  revenge  on  her; 
and  the  site  of  the  battle,  or  rather  the 
massacre,  in  which  the  ten  thousand 
Bomans  killed  eighty  thousand  Britons 
out  of  a  force  of  two  hundred  thousand, 
maybe  at  Battle  Bridge,  near  where  King's 
Gross  station  now  stands,  and  close  by  the 
old  British  track,  the  Maiden  Way,  which, 
although  now  known  as  York  Soad,  may 
be  traced  under  its  old  name  leading  north- 
wards, amidst  the  wild  solitudes  of  the 
Cumbrian  fells.  Until  half  a  century  ago 
the  outlines  of  the  camp  to  which  the 
Bomans  retreated  from  London,  and 
whereat  they  assembled  their  forces  for 


revenge,  might  have  been  clearly  distin- 
guished in  the  White  Conduit  Fields  near 
Pentonville,  although  the  enthusiastic  and 
imaginative  Stukely  places  it  near  where 
Saint  Pancras  Church  now  stands,  and 
went  so  far  as  even  to  identify  Cassar's 
Prsetorium. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
this  terrible  event  we  hear  little  of  the 
history  of  the  city ;  so  that  we  may  under- 
stand that  the  Britons,  utterly  crushed  by 
the  slaughter  and  the  death  of  their 
warrior  queen,  allowed  the  city  to  flourish 
quietly  as  a  commercial  centre,  and  to  win 
for  itself  the  additional  title  of  Augusta. 

About  the  origin  of  this  name  antiquaries 
are  at  variance.  Some  say  that  it  was 
derived  from  Helena  Augusta,  the  mother 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  who  had  lived 
long  in  Britain.  Some  say  that  the  city 
was  so  called  as  being  the  quarters  of  the 
Second  Legion,  nam^  Augusta,  of  which 
the  emblems  were  a  Pegasus  and  sea-goat, 
and  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Eich- 
borou^h.  But  the  most  plausible  sugges- 
tion 18  that,  as  being  the  capital  of  a 
province,  it  shared  the  affix  with  seventy 
other  cities  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

At  any  rate,  London  seems  never  to 
have  been  anything  more  than  a  com- 
mercial centre,  for  very  few  remains  of  fine 
buildings  have  been  found,  whilst  the 
statuary  and  works  of  art  do  not  compare 
in  beauty  and  excellence  even  with  those 
disinterred  at  Cilumum  or  Borcovicus 
(Chollerford  and  Housesteads)  in  North- 
umberland, much  less  with  those  from 
Bath,  York,  and  Colchester.  We  see,  in- 
deed,^ even  at  this  distance  of  time,  the 
peodiar  stamp  of  character  in  London 
which  it  has  never  lost,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  embellishment,  it  can  never  entirely 
lose — the  stamp  of  a  city  of  business  as 
distinguished  from  a  city  of  pleasure  or  a 
military  centre.  Moreover,  making  all 
allowance  for  the  absorption  by  the  subse- 
quent Saxon  and  mediaeval  builders  of  the 
stone  remains  of  the  Boman  city,  the  pro- 
portion of  stone  buildings  in  it  seems  to 
have  been  very  small  to  those  of  brick ; 
and  we  are  wrong  when,  in  our  enthusiasm, 
we  picture  to  ourselves  Boman  London 
with  splendid  fanes,  and  markets,  and 
arenas  and  temples,  and  refuse  to  admit 
that  its  builders  used  brick  as  being  more 
suitable  and  durable  in  a  marshy  country, 
over  which  hung  fog  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

In  A.D.  306  the  Grovemor,  Theodosius, 
surrounded  London  with  a  wall  shaped 
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like  an  irregular  bow,  of  which  the  river 
represents  me  string,  extending  from  one 
river  point  to  the  other,  abont  two  miles  and 
three  hundred  yards  long,  twenty  feet  high, 
and  ten  feet  tiiick,  provided  with  fifteen 
posterns,  forty  towers  twenty-five  feet  high, 
and  a  ditch  which  in  some  places  was  two 
hundred  feet  wida  Of  this  wall  the  re- 
mains are  very  scanty;  but  the  curious 
explorer  may  be  interested  in  following  its 
course,  and  can  judge,  from  the  fragments 
which  yet  exist,  of  the  wondrous  construc- 
tive genius  of  our  first  conquerors. 

We  start  from  Ludgate  Circus,  for 
between  that  point  and  the  river  the 
£oman  Wall  was  entirely  demolished  and 
rebuilt  under  Edward  the  First  Within 
the  past  twelve  months  the  remains  of  a 
bastion  might  have  been  seen  in  St 
Martin's  Court,  but  it  has  since  gone  the 
way  of  most  of  its  companions,  unless  its 
foundations  still  exist  amon^  the  cellars  of 
the  public-house  built  upon  its  site. 

Close  to  here,  that  is,  where  the  Old 
BaHey  turns  ofi*,  stood  Ludgate,  and  we 
go  up  Old  Bailey  to  Newgate,  pass  be- 
hind Christ's  Hospital  by  BuU-and-Mouth 
Street,  and,  turning  into  the  little  church- 
yard of  St  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  now  laid 
out  as  a  public  garden,  may  see  in  the 

fardener's  shed  a  fragment  of  the  old  wall 
'rom  here  we  cross  Aldersgate  Street,  pass 
by  Falcon  Square,  where  another  bit  of  the 
wall  was  visible  a  few  years  back,  and  get 
into  Cripplegate  Churchyard. 

Here  there  is  a  fine,  sturdy  old  bastion 
of  undoubted  Roman  workmanship,  al- 
though the  facing  s^iones  have  been  re- 
moved, in  which  were  discovered  in  1876 
the  statue  of  a  Soman  warrior  and  a 
number  of  architectural  fragments.  Passing 
under  the  gateway  leading  into  Fore  Street 
and  bearing  always  to  ^e  right,  we  get 
into  London  Wall 

Here,  on  our  left  hand,  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Alphage,  we  see  a  goodly 
piece  of  the  Soman  Wall,  which  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  and  above  it  traces  of 
the  stone  battlements  added  by  later 
builders.  We  follow  the  wall,  or  rather, 
the  street  called  London  Wall,  cross  Moor- 
gate  Street  and  Old  Broad  Street,  follow 
the  passage  through  St  Botolph's  Church- 
yard, turn  down  Camomile  Street,  leaving 
Houndsditch  on  our  left,  down  Duke 
Street,  somewhere  about  which  we  believe 
another  piece  of  bastion  may  be  seen  by 
penetrating  to  the  cellars  occupied  by 
Hebrew  old  clo'  men,  cross  Aldgate,  down 
the  Minories  until  we  get  to  Vine  Street 


Here,  under  the  London  Bonded  Wire- 
houses,  a  good  length  of  the  old  wall  is 
visible,  with  niches  at  regular  intervals 
which  might  have  been  shelter-places  for 
the  legionaries  as  they  kept  their  constant 
watch  over  the  fen-land  of  Essex. 

West  of  Trinity  Square,  behind  George 
Street,  and  close  by  the  first  Tower  Station 
of  the  Inner  Circle  Sailway,  is  a  splendid 
bit  of  the  old  wall,  fifty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  high,  built  of  ragstone  with  the 
usual  layers  of  tiles  at  two-feet  intervals. 
From  here  the  wall  went  on  to  the  Tower 
Postern,  east  of  which  stood,  as  standi 
now,  the  main  fortress  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Soache  Smith,  the  greatest  authority 
upon  Soman  England,  is  of  opinion  that 
Soman  London  had  but  the  customary 
complement  of  four  gates — at  Cripplegate 
in  the  north ;  at  Dowgate  in  the  south; at 
Aldgate  in  the  east ;  and  at  Newgate  in 
the  west  But,  taking  into  consideration 
the  unusual  irregularity  of  the  western 
wall,  and  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  six, 
and  probably  eight,  main  roads  entered  the 
City,  other  authorities  are  inclined  to  thmk 
that,  in  addition  to  these  four,  there  were 
also  Soman  gates  at  Ludgate,  at  Aldersgate, 
at  Moorgate,  and  at  Bishopsgate. 

When  we  stand  where,  at  present, 
London  Stone  is^  we  are  at  the  theoretical 
centre  of  Soman  England,  that  is,  near  the 
spot  whence  all  the  itineraries  were 
measured,  for  London  Stone,  a  "milli- 
arium  aureum,**  stood  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Gannon  Street,  near  where  Dowgate 
EUll  descends  to  the  river. 

To  this  spot  converged  six,  if  not  more, 
great  roads. 

From  the  west,  starting  from  Dorchester, 
passing  through  Old  Sarum  and  Silchester, 
crossing  the  Thames  at  Staines,  and  enter- 
ing London  from  Piccadilly  by  Ludgate, 
came  Ermine  Street 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  Saint  Paul's 
it  met  Watliog  Street,  coming  by  Edgware 
Soad  and  Oxford  Street  through  Newgate, 
and  another  great  road  from  the  north, 
which  came  either  through  Aldersgate  or 
Cripplegate,  and  about  the  course  of  which 
opinions  still  differ. 

At  London  Stone,  Watling  Street  turned 
down  to  Dowgate,  whence  there  was  a  ferry 
or  "  trajectus,"  to  Stone  Street,  Southwark 
At  the  end  of  what  is  now  the  Borough 
High  Street  it  bifurcated,  the  main  Wat- 
ling  Street  proceeding  along  Kent  Street, 
and  the  Old  Kent  Soad  to  Blackheatb, 
Sochester,  Canterbury,  and  Dover,  the 
branch  going  to  Streatham,  Croydon,  Dor- 
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king,  Oakley,  Billingsharst,  and  Pal- 
boroagh,  to  Chichester,  under  the  name  it 
still  bears — Stone  or  Stane  Street 

East  of  London  Stone,  Ennine  Street 
continaed  as  far,  perhaps,  as  Oracechorch 
Street,  and,  taking  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, passed  throngh  Bishopsgate  by  Ches- 
hirnt,  Huntingdon,  and  Grantham,  to  York 
and  Lincohi,  whilst  a  vicinal  way  led  in  a 
more  easterly  direction  along  the  present 
main  road  by  Stratford  to  Colchester ;  and 
a  sixth  street  went  by  Eastcheap  to  the 
Towtf,  and  probably  along  the  Essex  bank 
of  the  Thames  to  the  sea^ 

Within  the  limits  of  the  walls  the  spade 
and  pick  very  rarely  penetrate  to  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet,  and  in  some  cases  to  half  that 
depth,  without  bringing  to  lieht  interest- 
ing memorials  of  old  Boman  London ;  and 
the  visitor  to  the  British  and  Ouildhall 
Moseoms  may  see  for  himself  pavements, 
pottery,  sculptures,  domestic  utensils,  wea- 
pons, coins,  articles  of  ornament  and  use, 
and  other  innumerable  trophies  and  relics 
of  a  higher  civilisation  tlum  Britain  saw 
again  for  nearly  a  thousand  yeara 

01  genuine  works  of  art  the  remains  are 
few.  A  colossal  head  of  Hadrian  was 
dredged  up  from  the  Thames,  and  a  bronze 
hand,  thirteen  inches  long,  which,  perhaps, 
belonged  to  the  same  statue,  was  found  in 
Thames  Street  during  the  excavations 
made  in  preparation  for  the  new  London 
Bridge  m  1830.  A  beautiful  little  Apollo 
and  a  Mercury,  and  the  stooping  figure  of 
an  archer  with  silver  eyes,  were  found  in 
Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  and  these  are  the 
most  remarkable. 

Of  the  tesselated  pavements  found,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  splendid  one  of 
a  room  twenty  feet  square,  found  in 
Leadenhall  Street  in  1803,  at  a  depth  of 
only  nine  feet  from  the  surface;  one  repre- 
senting the  Bape  of  Europa,  discovered  on 
the  siteof  the  present  Oresham  House  in  Old 
Broad  Street;  a  very  extensive  one  in  Camo- 
mile Street ;  and  a  very  large  and  fine  one 
found  in  Bucklersbury  in  1869,  and  pre- 
served intact  in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

Baths,  or  portions  of  baths,  such  as  the 
"  sweating-room  "  and  the  hypocausts,  have 
been  found  in  Thames  Street ;  the  distinct 
remams  of  a  small  villa  in  Crooked  Lane, 
near  King  William  Street;  and  the  walls 
&nd  pavements  of  others  under  Lombard 
Street  and  on  both  sides  of  King  William 
Street.  When  the  Fleet  Ditch  was  finally 
cleared  away  and  hidden  from  sight  in  the 
i>uddle  of  the  last  century,  an  enormous 
number  of  coins,  weanons.  and  household 


gods  were  found,  and  are  fancifully  sup- 
posed to  have  been  flung  in  during  the 
precipitate  flight  of  the  Bomans  from  Boa- 
dicea  and  her  terrible  warriors. 

Judging  from  the  character  of  the  re- 
mains found  in  different  parts  of  the  City, 
it  would  appear  that  what  might  be  called 
fashionable  Boman  London  was  grouped 
about  where  now  stands  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change. But,  from  the  same  evidence,  it 
seems  that  the  Bomans  shared  the  whim 
of  the  modem  Cockney,  in  living  away  in 
fresh  air  and  amidst  nual  scenes,  for  along 
what  must  have  been  the  pleasant  Wall- 
brook  have  been  found  the  remains  of 
detached  villas,  and  especially  under  where 
now  stand  the  premises  of  the  Safe  Deposit 
Company  at  the  comer  of  Queen  Victoria 
Street,have  been  disinterred  fineSamian  and 
Upchurch  ware,  evidently  more  of  an  orna- 
mental than  of  a  useful  character.  Bemaina 
of  villas  have  been  found,  too,  along  most  of 
the  great  roads  outside  the  walls,  as  far  as 
St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  under  the  Holbom 
Bestaurant,  and  even  to  Deptford  on  the 
south-east.  Wall  paintings  of  a  similar 
character,  but  of  a  very  inferior  description 
to  those  in  Pompeii,  have  been  dug  out  on 
either  side  of  the  Southwark  Borough  High 
Street,  and  it  may  be  decided  that  the  Bath 
in  Strand  Lane  was  attached  to  the  plea- 
sant riverside  establishment  of  a  Boman 
grandee. 

Of  temples  the  remains  are  singularly 
scanty,  but  this  fact  may  be  accounted  for 
when  we  remember  that  pagan  temples 
were  invariably  built  of  the  finest  stone, 
and  that  the  Saxon  and  Norman  builders, 
who  inherited  the  deserted  Boman  London, 
would  certainly  have  not  failed  to  use  such 
ready-made  material  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. 

Whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  Temple 
of  Diana  on  the  site  of  St  Paul's  CathedGral 
is  still  a  disputed  question  amongst  anti- 
quaries. Sir  Christopher  Wren  gave  a 
decided  opinion  in  the  negative,  and  based 
ic  on  the  fact  that,  to  ensure  a  sound  foun- 
dation for  the  new  Cathedral,  he  had  pene- 
trated to  a  depth  of  forty  feet  without 
coming  upon  any  remains  pointing  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  temple.  His  dissentients, 
however,  show  an  altar  of  Diana,  dug  up 
in  the  immediate  vicinity;  point  to  the 
large  quantities  of  stag-horns  found,  as  in- 
dicating the  sacrifice  in  long-past  times  of 
the  orthodox  character  to  the  divine 
huntress ;  and  even  say  that  the  etymology 
of  the  name  liondinium  is  notlung  less 
than  Citv  of  the  Mooa 
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Eoins  of  what  are  said  to  have  been  a 
Temple  of  Concord  have  been  fonnd  onder 
the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  Wookoth,  and, 
at  the  Bame  time  an  immense  pfle  of  horns 
and  antlers,  together  with  a  well,  which  is 
said  still  to  give  the  purest  water  in  the 
City ;  and  in  Old  Bro^l  Street  was  found 
a  stone  commemorating  the  restoration  of  a 
temple  by  one  Yicinia.  Altars  and  statues 
of  gods  and  goddesses — ^Apollo,  Bacchus, 
Ceres,  and  the  Dese  MatrsB — have  been 
found  elsewhere ;  but  these  were  probably 
domestic  altars  and  household  gods. 

Even  were  there  no  traces  left  of  old 
London  Wall,  we  could  define  the  ancient 
City  boundaries  with  sufficient  exactitude 
by  means  of  the  cemeteries.  In  Saint 
George's  Fields,  Southwark,  innumerable 
monuments,  lachrymatories,  urns,  and  stone 
coffins,  have  been  discovered.  So  also  in 
Bunhill  (Bone-hill)  Fields,  in  Spital  Fields, 
in  Moor  Fields,  in  Goodman's  Fields,  in 
Cold  Bath  Fields,  in  Finsbury,  and  out- 
side Ludgate. 

From  the  frequent  presence  of  coffins 
and  entire  skeletons  amongst  the  tear- 
vessels  and  sepulchral  urns,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  to  some  extent  the  pagan  system 
of  cremation  was  being  supplanted  by  the 
Christian  method  of  sepulture,  perhaps 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great — ^that 
Helena  Augusta  who  discovered  the  remains 
of  the  true  Cross,  who  lived  in  Britain,  and 
whose  name  is  by  some  authorities  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  the  city. 

Of  the  aspect  of  suburban  London  under 
the  Boman  dominion,  we  can  form  but  an 
imaginative  picture  in  the  absence  of  relics 
and  topographical  guides.  At  Southwark 
there  was  probably  a  station  and  a  summer 
camp,  as  there  was  also  at  PentonviUe;  but 
whether  the  Southwark  rampart,  which 
still  exists  in  the  name  Bankside,  was  a 
British  work  or  part  of  the  Boman  defences, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Stukely  says  that 
Long  Acre  is  a  corruption  of  Long  Agger, 
and  mentions  that  there  was  a  racecourse 
where  now  runs  the  street  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  coach-builders,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  where  now  is  Finsbury  Circus 
was  the  London  Campus  Martius. 

To  the  west,  and  the  south,  and  the 
east,  and  north-east  of  London,  was  little 
else  but  marshland.  On  the  north  were 
the  bleak  heights  of  Highgate  and  Hamp- 
stead,  which  were  undoubtedly  fortified; 
and,  close  up  to  the  river  on  the  south- 
east, came  that  dense  Kentish  forest  which 


extended  almost  unbroken  to  the  cotst. 
But,  isolated  by  its  natural  position  as 
Boman  London  may  seem  to  have  been, 
in  reality  the  splendid  roads  which  spread 
out  from  it  in  every  direction  kept  it  in 
constant  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  colony;  whilst  by  the  river  a  ready 
and  easy  access  to  the  continent  was  main- 
tained, and  a  four  days'  march  could  bring 
reinforcements  and  supplies  from  the  great 
stations  at  Beculver,  Bichborough,  Bo- 
chester,  and  Dover,  if  need  was. 

The  enormous  growth  of  suburban 
London  during  the  past  few  years  has 
somewhat  interrupted  the  researches  of 
antiquarians  in  the  countij  immediately 
surrounding  the  city,  but  it  appears  that 
the  nearest  stations  to  London  were: 
northwards,  Sullonicse,  now  Brockley  Hill; 
on  the  old  Watlbe  Street  to  Saint  ^bans; 
southwwrds,  Crayford,  or  Croydon,  or  Kes- 
ton,  or  whatever  Noviomagus  may  be 
decided  to  be;  eastwards,  Ilford;  west- 
ward, Bibracte,  on  the  Imperial  Way  to 
Bath,  and  Caerleon,  now  Staines ;  and  to 
the  north-east,  Durolitnm,  which  maybe 
placed  at  Cheshunt. 

Directly,  however,  we  get  out  of  London 
proper,  we  are  on  debateable  ground,  and 
to  the  outsider  it  is  absolutely  amusing  to 
note  how  antiquaries  —  especially  local 
antiquaries — fight  about  stations  and  camps 
and  roads,  and  almost  literally  magnify 
the  merest  molehills  into  mountains,  or  at 
any  rate  into  Boman  ports  and  Boman 
fortresses,  and  Boman  amphitheatres,  in 
fact,  into  anything  Boman,  or,  failing  to 
establish  a  Boman  identity,  into  anything 
Danish  or  British,  but  not  condescending 
to  notice  anything  later  than  the  eleventh 
century,  when  in  reality  the  objects  of 
their  research  often  date  back  only  to  the 
period  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  quite  modem  times. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Maurice  felt  extremely  annoyed. 

Disappointed  too,  for,  with  his  capa- 
bility for  hero-worship,  he  had  already 
promoted  Eveline  Douglas  into  his  small 
gallery  of  ideals  who  could  do  no  wroi^ 
Now,  she  was  distinctly  doing  wrong  in 
encouraging  the  attentions  of  a  man  who 
hadevidenuynottheslightestlrespectforher. 
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"  She  ought  to  have  more  seiiBe,"  he  said 
to  himself  angrily ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
find  faolt  with  hia  collars,  with  his  coffee, 
with  Trevor,  with  B^noit,  with  Paris,  with 
everything,  and  with  everybody. 

Trevor's  appearance  had  grown  much 
less  depressed  durine  the  last  few  days; 
to-day  he  almost  smiled  as  Maurice  found 
fault  with  things  in  general,  and,  even  in 
his  raffled  mood,  his  master  could  not  help 
noticing  the  unwonted  cheerfulness  of  his 
aspect 

"Are  you  beginning  to  like  Paris  any 
better t"  he  said  "I'm  gettbg  rather 
tired  of  it  myself." 

"  Tired  of  it,  sir — in  a  fortnight  t "  echoed 
Trevor. 

"Yes,"  said  Maurice.  "Paris  isn't  the 
only  place  in  Franca  I  think  I  shall 
travel  about  for  the  rest  of  the  month." 

Trevor  cleared  his  throat,  and  began 
pottering  aboat  the  room  in  a  melancholy 
manner. 

"  I  'ave  thought,  sir,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  that  if  I  was  to  become,  so  to  speak,  con- 
yersant  with  the  language,  it  might  be  more 
agreeable  for  you.  So  I  am  endeavouring 
to  hacqnire  if 

"  Oh  1  from  B^noit  1 "  asked  Maurice. 

"Partly,  sir;  and  partlv  from  Miss 
Helen,  the  young  person  who  waits  upon 
the  Countess,  and  who  happears  to  be 
a  very  superior,  steady  sort  of  young 
woman." 

"Superior  to  Martha,  Trevor!"  his 
master  enquired  maliciously. 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  her 
manners  or  her  morals  are,  as  one  might 
pat  it,  better  than  Martha  Evans's,  but  she 
'aye  more  styla" 

With  which  criticisnii  uttered  in  his 
nsoal  sepulchral  maimer,  Trevor  flitted 
slowly  from  the  room,  leaving  Maurice 
partly  amused  and  partly  relieved  by  his 
statement 

In  his  own  letters  home  he  had  simply 
allnded  to  Eveline  Douglas  as  <*  an  English 
widow  lady,  living  in  the  same  house, 
whom  he  often  visited,  and  who  had  been 
Tery  kind  to  him ;"  which  description,  as  he 
gUMsed,  conjured  up  in  his  mother's  mind 
a  picture  of  a  lady  of  the  age  and  appear- 
ance of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Bat  Trevor  was  fond  of  letter-writing,  and 
Manrice  had  a  dim  feeling  that  if ,  m  his 
epistles  to  Martha  Evans,  he  stated  that  his 
yoimg  master  spent  several  hours  a  day 
alone  with  a  young  and  dazzlingly  lovely 
▼Oman,  his  people  might  be  inclined  to 
underrate  the  exact  amount  of  platonism 


infused  into  such  an  intercoursa  That  they 
would  altogether  disapprove  of  Mrs.  Dou- 
glas, with  her  beauty,  her  allurements,  her 
extravagance,  and  her  isolated  position,  he 
had  no  doubt — and  then,  he  himself  could 
tell  them  so  little  about  her. 

He  was  glad  of  the  Scotch  mill-owner, 
and  dung  to  that  one  fact  about  her  former 
histoiT  with  much  relief.  For  his  own  part, 
he  did  not  wish  to  know  more,  or  rather, 
he  had  not  wished  it  before  yesterday. 
But  now,  little  haunting  fears  would  arise 
in  his  mind,  questioning  him  as  to  why 
Eveline  had  taken  Miss  Douglas's  insolence 
as  if  she  were  used  to  itt  why  she  had 
said  very  few  people  would  receive  her  t 
above  all,  why  she  had  suffered  de  Villars's 
insolent  admiration,  and  absolutely  driven 
out  with  him  in  her  victoria,  a  favour 
which  she  had  never  yet  bestowed  on  him, 
Maurice  1 

Was  she  afraid  of  him  t  Or  was  she  tired 
of  her  lonely  life  1  Surely,  in  the  latter  case, 
she  might  find  some  more  congenial  com- 
panion than  a  dissipated  rake  of  de  Villars's 
stamp.  The  more  Maurice  thought  of  her 
conduct,  the  more  inexplicable  it  seemed. 

He  had  left  England  because  he  was 
worried,  and  now  he  determined  to  leave 
Paris  for  the  same  reason.  He  did  not 
intend  to  ^o  home,  although  the  fact  of  his 
entire  family  being  absent  from  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  attraction. 

"But  if  I  am  alone  at  The  Grange  I  shall 
certainly  think  about  her,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. 

And  he  wanted  to  leave  off  thinking 
about  her.  He  was  consulting  a  map  of 
France,  and  industriously  planning  out  a 
fortnight's  tour  which  should  be  boSi  cheap 
and  picturesque,  when  a  letter  came  for 
him  from  his  sister  Ethel,  at  Cowes. 

Ethel  was  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
and  given  to  "gush."  Miss  Dudley  had 
been  the  object  of  her  adoration  for  some 
time,  but  now  Miss  Dudley  was  superseded 
by  Miss  Dudley's  friend. 

"...  Such  a  lovely  little  creature ;  I'm 
sure  you  would  admire  her,  Maurice,  dear. 
Ton  know  you  alwajrs  admire  people  who 
look  rather  extraordmary,  and  she  is  not  in 
the  least  like  anybody  else.  She  is  very 
small  indeed,  and  so  fascinating  and  dainty 
that  she  is  more  like  a  pretty  doll  than 
a  woman.  She  is  twenty-three,  but  she 
looks  much  younger,  although  she  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  poor  thing  I  She  is 
staying  with  Miss  Dudley,  teaching  her 
French    and    Italian,  and    Miss    Dudley 
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knows  her  story.  So  shockingly  sadl  Her 
husband  killed  himself  three  years  ago, 
afoer  giving  all  his  money  to  a  most  wicked 
Italian  woman.  Poor  little  Madame  Bavelli 
can't  mention  his  name  without  bursting 
out  crying  even  now.  She,  and  I^  and  Laura 
Dudley  go  out  walking  together  every  day. 
Sometimes  mamma  comes  too,  and  she  has 
taken  such  a  fancy  to  Madame  Ravelli  that 
she  has  invited  her  to  spend  Christmas  at 
The  Grange.  We  are  sure  you  will  like 
her  as  much  as  we  do.  We  are  all  so 
anxious  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  all  about 
your  adventures.  I  am  so  glad  that  those 
nice  old  ladies,  Mrs.  O'Hara  and  her 
daughters,  and  the  widow,  are  so  kind  to 
you. 

"  Your  afifectionate  Sister, 

"Ethel." 

Maurice  had  classed  the  "English  widow 
lady  on  the  floor  below,"andher  Irish  friends 
all  together  as  "ladies,  very  nice,  but  not  very 
young."  Hence  his  sister's  misconception. 
He  wondered  now  whether  Trevor  had 
alluded  to  H^l^ne  in  his  letters  as  a  house- 
keeper of  mature  years,  and  rather  hoped 
he  had.  He  was  interested  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  little  foreign  widow  lady,  having 
foreign  widow  ladies  on  the  brain  at 
present. 

How  odd  that  here  was  another  case  of 
a  man  ruining  and  absolutely  killing  him- 
self for  love  of  *a  worthless  woman  1  Just 
such  another  event  as  the  one  alluded  to 
in  that  fragment  of  a  letter  some  one  had 
lost  in  the  valley  and  he  had  found.  An 
odd  letter  1  He  must  show  it  to  Mrs. 
Douglas ;  she  was  so  romantic  and  so  easily 
interested  in  all  yon  told  her.  Not  now, 
though.  He  remembered  with  a  pang  that 
he  was  no  longer  on  the  easy  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  her  that  a  fortnight  had  already 
established  between  them;  that  he  was 
hurt,  puzzled,  and  offended  at  her  behaviour ; 
and  that,  moreover,  he  was  going  away. 
The  idea  of  absolutely  saying  good-bye  to 
her  appeared  very  painful  to  him.  Was  he 
growing  really  attached  to  her,  was  he  really 
over-stepping  the  limits  of  passionless  friend- 
ship he  had  laid  down  for  himself?  In 
that  case,  the  sooner  he  packed  up  his 
trunks  and  left  Paris  the  better.  He  had 
no  inteution  of  worrying  himself  ill  about 
any  woman,  and  possessed  a  morbid  dread 
of  making  a  fool  of  himself,  both  of  which 
states  of  feeling  he  classed  under  the  head 
of  being  in  love.  Being  married  suggested 
to  him  heavy  responsibilities,  endless  bills, 
rare  solitude,  and   more   or  less    gentle 


"nagging,"  to  be  endured  on  every  lob- 
ject  Besides,  it  was  as  feasible  toimagme 
the  Venus  of  Milo  for  a  chimney  ornament 
as  Eveline  Douglas  settled  down  to  quiet 
domesticity  at  The  Grang& 

"  I  dare  say  she  would  like  me  to  be  in 
love  with  her,  as  most  men  would  be  in 
my  position,"  he  decided ;  "  but  she  would 
no  more  care  to  marry  me  than  I  should 
to  marry  her." 

Yet  the  very  thought  of  it  thrilled  him 
ever  so  little  with  the  suggestion  of  white 
arms  round  his  neck  and  a  soft-scented 
cheek  against  his  own,  not  unpleaaing 
even  to  a  man  who  considered  himself 
altogether  passionless.  Love  and  marriage 
by  the  fire,  alone  with  a  cigarette  and 
coffee,  seemed  rather  idyllic,  but  love  and 
marriage  in  reality ! 

He  decided  he  would  pack  and  start  the 
next  morning  for  the  South  of  Franca 
So  he  and  Trevor  were  busy  all  the 
morning,  and  when,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
passed  by  Mrs.  Douglas's  rooms  on  his  way 
downstairs,  he  would  not  call  and  see  her, 
steeling  himself  by  the  reflection  that  she 
had  probably  M.  de  Villars  to  amuse  her. 
When  he  returned  she  was,  as  he  guessed, 
still  out  driving,  so  he  left  a  little  ftre- 
well  note  with  Pierre,  thanking  Mrs. 
Douglas  heartily  for  her  extreme  kind- 
ness to  him,  and  telling  her  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  that  he  would  call  on  her, 
if  she  would  allow  him,  before  he  started  the 
next  morning.  He  thought  that  by  deferring 
his  farewell  visit  to  the  very  last  moment 
he  should  make  it  impossible  for  her  to 
upset  his  plans,  as  he  guessed  she  had  the 
will,  and  feared  she  had  the  power  to  da 
Then  he  went  out  to  dinner  depressed,  bnt 
firm  in  his  resolve.  When  he  returned  at 
half-past  seven  B^noit  informed  him  that 
a  lady  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  salon. 

A  lady  who  rose  at  sight  of  him,  and 
stood  looking  at  him  with  tears  in  her  soft 
brown  eyes.       ^ 

"  I  have  been^lraiting  for  you  two  hours," 
she  said. 

She  was  still  in  the  dress  she  had  been 
out  driving  in,  the  chestnut  velvet  cloak 
in  which  he  had  first  seen  her. 

"  I  am  so  sorry "  he  began,  but  she 

interrupted  him. 

"  And  I  am  so  sorry,  more  sorry  than 
you  can  telL  I  am  going  to  lose  the  first 
friend  I  have  made  for  three  years,  and  I 
don't  even  know  why,  or  what  I  have  done 
to  offend  him.  Will  you  let  me  stay  here 
for  half  an  hour  1 " 
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"I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  have  yoa 
here." 

"And  only  too  glad  to  say  good-bye  to 
me  for  ever/' she  said  as  she  leant  back 
wearily  against  the  cushions  of  the  sofa  on 
which  she  was  sitting.  **  I  know  yon  must 
have  a  thousand  httle  arrangements  to 
make  for  your  journey  to-morrow,  and  I 
am  in  your  way.  But,  if  we  are  never  to 
meet  again,  yon  can  surely  spare  me  one  half 
hourt'^ 

He  found  himself  already  finding  excuses 
for  her  conduct  of  yesterday,  as  he  listened 
to  the  music  of  her  voice. 

"  How  have  I  vexed  you  1 "  she  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

He  tried  to  laugh. 

"  Vexed  me,  Mrs.  Douglas  t  Tou  must 
think  me  very  presumptuous  in  daring  to 
be  vexed  at  anything  you  do.  Why  should 
It  I  am  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
holiday  in  the  South,  that  is  all" 

"  But  you  have  a  right  to  criticise  me ; 
jou  have  a  right  to  be  vexed,"  she  per- 
sisted, rising  from  her  seat,  and  standing 
over  Um  with  one  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder. 
*"  Don't  be  cold  and  reserved  with  me,  my 
friend,  but  tell  me,  please  tell  me  truly 
what  I  have  done." 

Maurice  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  he 
said : 

"  Well,  I  am  very  preiudiced ;  and,  as  I 
have  taken  a  strong  dislike  to  a  friend  of 
yours,  I  do  not  wish  to  run  the  chance  of 
meeting  him  again,  as  I  probably  should  do 
if  I  stayed  in  Paris." 

"If  it  is  only  that  that  hastens  your 
departure,"  she  said  eagerly,  "you  need 
not  go.  I  dislike  M  de  Villars  quite  as 
much  as  you  can  do,  and  I  will  promise 
that  yoa  shall  never  meet  him  at  my  rooms 
again." 

"  I  may  not  meet  him,  but  you  will  go 
on  receiving  him,"  he  said. 

She  was  silent  The  pressure  of  her 
fingers  upon  his  shoulder  increased.  Look- 
ing up,  he  saw  how  white  and  worried  her 
face  looked. 

"listen," she  said  sadly.  "I  dare  not 
refuse  to  receive  him,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Several  years  ago  I  accidentally, 
through  no  fault  of  mine,  brought  great 
grief  and  trouble  upon  some  of  his  relations 
—a  wrong  I  can  never  undo." 

She  paused. 

"It  was  about — about  money,"  she 
added  hurriedly.  "  And  my  husband  was 
tile  indirect  cause  of  the  present  poverty 
o^OL^  Villars's  relatives — ^poverty  which 
they>^lL  not  ftUow  me  to  relieve.    The 


subject  is  a  very  painful  one  to  me,  and, 
unless  you  really  require  more  explanation, 
I  would  rather  not  refer  to  it  agaia  But, 
do  you  understand  now  why  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  be  at  least  civil  to  M  de 
Villars!" 

"  I  really  can't  see  why  you  should  feel 
bound  to  encourage  the  attentions  of  an 
impudent  scoundrel  just  because  some  of 
his  relatives  were  ruined  through  no  fault 
of  yours,  especially  if  you  dislike  him." 

"Dislike  him  I"  she  repeated  slowly. 
"  I  detest  him ;  or,  rather,  I  should  detest 
him  for  his  insolence  and  presumption  if  I 
were  not  used  to  insult  on  the  part  of  every 
man  I  meet,  like  most  unprotected  women. 
Maurice,"  she  continued  earnestly,  leaning 
forward  in  the  chair  she  had  taken  opposite 
to  his,  and  fixing  him  with  her  great,  sad 
eyes,  "  don't  go  away  until  you  are  obliged 
to  go.  It  is  not  only  that  I  shall  miss  you, 
that  I  value  your  friendship,  but  you  make 
me  think  better  of  my  fellow-men.  I 
know  yon  are  very  little  more  than  a 
child,  years  younger  than  I  am;  but  to 
meet  any  man  who  does  not  presume 
upon  my  isolated,  helpless  condition  to 
force  unwelcome  attentions  upon  me  is  a 
new  experience.  Only  the  0*Haras,  Miss 
Mclntyre,  and  Dr.  Grantley  prevent  me 
from  thinking  the  whole  world  evil  I 
would  not  lose  them  and  their  friendship, 
and  I  would  not  lose  you  and  yours,  for 
anything  this  world  can  give  me.  I  ^ow 
it  is  selfish  of  me  to  ask  you ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good,  the  happiness,  the  solace 
your  companionship  is  to  me,  stay  in  Paris 
just  for  these  few  days  mora  I  will  do 
just  what  you  like,  receive  whom  you  like, 
refuse  to  see  anyone  you  disapprove  of,  if 
you  will  only  stay." 

She  was  watching  him  intently;  his  face 
was  turned  away,  and  he  was  looking 
thoughtfully  in  front  of  him.  She  rose, 
and  standing  by  him  again,  she  smoothed 
his  fair  hair  with  motherly  tenderness,  and 
turning  his  face  gently  with  her  hand,  she 
made  him  look  up  into  the  lovely,  pleading, 
tearful  eyes  above  him. 

And  Maurice  said  that  he  would  stay. 

He  was  rather  annoyed  with  himself  for 
thus,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  allowing 
his  plans  to  be  upset ;  and  so,  to  show  Mrs. 
Douglas  that  he  did  not  intend  to  sacrifice 
his  liberty  of  action  to  her,  he  tried  to 
make  his  daily  visits  to  her  shorter,  and  to 
fill  his  remaining  days  with  appointments 
among  his  newly-made  friends  in  Paris. 
But,  however  pleasant  the  bachelor  re- 
unions, or  the  little  dinners  in  which  he 
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took  part,  it  was  always  a  relief  to 
retam  to  the  softened  lights,  the  subdued 
tints,  the  luxurious  comfort  of  Eveline's 
sitting-room,  and  to  watch  her  calm,  sad 
face,  to  see  the  heavy  eyelids  slowly  lifting 
over  the  soft  eyes,  and  to  notice  tiie  light 
that  shone  in  those  eyes  when  they  were 
turned  on  him. 

So  the  time  went  quickly  by,  and  the 
first  days  of  October,  the  last  of  his  stay  in 
Paris,  brought  to  Maurice  an  increasing 
unwillingness  to  leave  the  city. 

His  people  were  constantly  writing  to 
remind  turn  of  his  approaching  return. 
They  were  all  back  at  The  Grange,  and  had 
taken  their  new  fancy,  Madame  Eavelli, 
with  them,  "  to  keep  up  the  girls'  French." 
Maurice  was  much  interested  in  the 
accounts  of  this  lady,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  reconcile  him  to  the  prosaic  life  at 
The  Grange.  He  had  very  little  time  for 
thought  just  now,  as  his  days  were  fidly 
occupied  in  paying  farewell  visits,  and  in 
buying  Christmas  presents  for  his  people 
at  homa  Eveline  Douglas  helped  him  to 
choose  them,  and  together  in  her  brougham, 
for  since  his  threatened  departure  she  had 
tt^en  him  out  driving  with  her  frequently, 
they  ransacked  Paris  for  pretty  little 
things  that  would  be  likely  to  please  his 
mother  and  sister. 

At  last  the  18th  of  October  came, 
and  Maurice  was  to  leave  the  next  day. 
Eveline's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  very 
mention  of  his  departure,  and  Maurice, 
who  dreaded  a  scene  of*  any*  sort,  almost 
wished  he  could  leave  without^  saying 
good-bye,  and  so  avoid  the  linficering  sad- 
ness of  a  protracted  farewell.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  in  love  with  her,  at  least  he 
did  not  think  so;  but  then  he  did  not 
know  much  about  love,  and  the  distract- 
^&  agonising  emotions  he  had  always 
sung  and  read  about,  were  quite  unlike 
the  pure  and  calm  flection  and  respect 
with  which  she  inspired  him. 

Eveline  had  kept  her  promise,  and  he 
had  not  met  the  Marquis  at  her  rooms 
again.  But  he  had  seen  him  on  the  stairs, 
apparently  waiting  for  him,  and  de  YiUars 
had  been  most  effusively  polite,  and  had 
even  gone  the  length  of  begging  the  young 
Englishman  to  have  supper  with  him  and  a 
few  other  members  of  lus  club.  After  re- 
fusing several  times,  Maurice  at  last,  for 
the  sake  of  a  new  experience,  complied, 
and  de  Yillars  promptly  introduced  him 


among  the  most  vicious  and  dissipated  of 
Parisian  fashionable  society.  ButMaoiice's 
common  sense  and  purity  of  mind  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  Having  been  among 
them  once  he  detennined  never  to  go  again. 
Their  ways  were  not  his,  he  decided,  and 
he  had  neither  money  nor  inclination  sof- 
ficient  to  induce  him  to  waste  his  time  wiUi 
them. 

So  de  Yillars,  who  had  been  eager  to 
report  the  moral  ruin  of  her  prot^;^  to 
Eveline,  had  to  be  silent  on  the  subject, 
and  to  content  himself  by  voting  him  an 
idiot  and  a  milksop.  He  had  won  his  bet, 
but  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  hk 
position,  or  with  his  occasional  visits  to 
Eveline,  on  sufferance,  in  the  presence  of 
Miss  Mclntyra  Being  well  informed  ai 
to  Maurice's  movements,  and  his  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Countess,  de  Yillan 
naturally  put  an  entirely  wrong  oonstroe- 
tion  on  their  relation  to  each  o3ier,  decid- 
ing that  Maurice  was  her  accepted,  as  he 
was  her  rejected,  lover.  He  was  piqued 
and  annoyed,  and  the  badinage  of  his 
friends  on  the  subject  provoked  him  still 
more.  He  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  his  all- 
conquering  reputation  to  take  some  decisive 
step.  He  had  called  at  Mrs.  Douglas's 
rooms  on  this,  the  last  afternoon  of 
Maurice's  stay,  and  had  been  denied  ad- 
mittance. Yery  soon  after,  from  the  balcony 
of  his  club,  he  saw  her  entering  her  carrnge 
with  young  "Wilda  De  Yills^  was  really 
angry;  he  felt  he  was  being  made  ridicalou 
for  the  sake  of  this  fair-haured  boy,  and  this 
very  evening  he  determined  shomd  see  him 
avenged. 
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A  DATELESS   BARGAIK 


By  0.  L.  PIRKIS. 

Author  qf  "Lady  Lovdw^    etc. 


,  CHAPTER    XVIII. 

EvsRYONE    decided    that    Mra.   Shen- 

I  stone's  reception,  on  the  eve   of  Joyce's 

[wedding,  was  more  brilliant  than  any  to 

vfhich  they  had  before  been  summoned  by 

[  that  lady.     It  had  been  planned  on  a  more 

ambitions  scale,  and  had  had  more  time, 

thooghti  and  energy  bestowed  upon  it 

I    Mrs.  Shenstone,  in  the  most  elaborate 

^  of  blosh-rose  tinted  robes  that  a  Parisian 

modiste  could  contrive,  surveyed  herself  in 

suocession  in  four  full-length  mirrors,  and 

came  to  the  conclusion  that  everyone's  first 

exclamation  on  entering  her  drawing-room 

would   be   ''dear   me,  she   looks  young 

enough  to  be  the  bride  herself." 

Joyce  acted  as  maid  to  Mab,  and  helped 
to  attire  her  in  a  dress  as  dead  white  as  her 
own.  Then  she  arranged  her  thick  brown 
luur  so  as  to  shadow  her  anxious,  thoueht- 
ful  fieM»,  and  so  crowned  and  bedecked 
her  with  jewels  that  people  saw  in  the 
girl  a  dignity  and  beauty  they  had  never 
before  noted. 

As  for  Joyce  herself,  she  decided  that 
for  that  nizht,  at  least,  she  would  be 
radiant;  and  radiant  she  was. 

"To-morrow,"  she  confided  to  Uncle 
Archie,  "Frank  and  I  will  creep  into 
church  silently  and  demurely  to  the  sound 
of  muffled  drums,  but  to-night,  at  any  rate, 
the  drums  shall  not  be  muffled." 

Uacle  Archie  muttered  something  to  the 
effsetthat,  in  his  young  days,' weddings 
and  funerals  alike  were  condacted  de- 
ooroody  and  without  ostentation.  *'  People 
)  didnH  make  such  fools  of  themselves  then 
as  they  do  now,"  he  grumbled. 


Sylvia  comported  herself  with  a  good 
deal  of  unobtrusive  tact  that  evening. 
She  put  on  dark  colours,  and  placed  her- 
self at  Mrs.  Shenstone's  elbow  as  that 
lady  received  her  arriving  guests. 

"Tou  look  as  though  you  needed  a 
chaperon,  Tiny,"  she  whispered  insinuat- 
ingly into  her  ear. 

And  Tiny  was  instantly  mollified,  and 
all  Sylvia's  misdeeds  were  pardoned  on 
the  spot 

Frank  felt  himself  to  be  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  happiness  that  night  ''It's 
more  than  I  deserve,  a  hundred  thousand 
times  more,"  he  soliloquised  over  and  over 
again,  thanking  Heaven  that  he  had  had 
the  common-sense  to  make  his  pride  give 
place  to  his  happiness.  It  made  him 
giddy  to  think  of  the  years  of  bliss  of 
which  he  seemed  at  the  moment  able  to 
command  a  bird's-eye  view. 

He  stood  a  little  way  apart  from  Joyce, 
watching  her  in  her  bright  beauty  so 
prettily  humouring  old  Uncle  Archie,  so 
protective  to  Mab,  so  forbearing  to  all  her 
mother's  follies  and  affectations. 

''It's  worth  living  on  prison  diet  all 
one's  days  to  get  such  a  night  as  this,"  he 
thought,  "  and  to  think  that  my  whole  life 
will  be  a  succession  of  such  nights,  or 
rather  of  something  infinitely  better  1 " 

Then  somehow  he  felt  his  eyes  were  wet 
He  threw  himself  with  energy  into  the 
stream  of  guest?,  found  occupation  by 
volunteering  to  bring  ices  to  some  elderly 
dowagers,  who,  ensconced  in  a  quiet  comer, 
did  not  feel  equal  to  daring  the  crowded 
staircase  to  procure  them  for  themselves. 

The  refreshment  buffet  was  in  the  dining- 
room.  As  Frank  entered  only  two  persons 
were  in  the  room,  a  maid  who  had  come  in 
for  a  gossip,  and  the  man  who  was  serving 
the  ices.  The  former  fluttered  away  at 
Frank's  approach,  the  latter,  an  elderly, 
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seriooB-looking  man,  to  all  appearance  of 
the  respectable  butler  class,  held  up  a  warn- 
ing  finger  and  whispered : 

"Not  a  word,  sir,  if  you  please.  I 
knew  you  would  recognise  me,  so  I've  been 
waiting  here  to  have  a  word  with  you  on 
the  quiet" 

Then  Frank  to  his  amazement  recognised 
in  the  serious-looking  butler  a  detective,  a 
man  of  a  superior  and  thoroughly  confiden- 
tial stamp,  with  whom  of  late  he  had  had 
dealings  in  connection  with  some  intricate 
law  business. 

"Morton  1"  he  cried  indignantly,  "what 
in  the  name  of  fortune  are  you  doing  here  1 
IVe  a  great  mind  to " 

"  Not  a  word,  sir,"  said  the  man  again. 
"  I've  had  my  orders  from  Scotland  Yard. 
There's  a  lot  been  going  on  here  that  yon 
know  nothing  at  sdl  about.  All  sorts  of 
dubious  people  have  been  made  free  of  this 
house." 

"(Jood  Heavens!  But  whatever  your 
information  may  be  I'm  sure  it  isn't  neces- 
sary for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  their  dubious- 
ness." 

Naturally  all  his  suspicions  fastened 
at  once  upon  the  Buckie  ghams  and  their 
Irish  intimates. 

"  Ah  1"  said  Morton  confidentially.  "  A 
nice  lot  the  lady  of  the  house  has  sur- 
rounded herself  with  1  Fenians,  sir  1  The 
house  is  getting  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
sort  of  head-centre.  Appointments  have 
been  made,  meetings  called  at  the  lady's 
receptions — under  her  very  nose,  I  might 
say.  Hush,  sir  1  Here  they  come  for  ices. 
Baspberry,  or  strawberry,  or  vanille  did 
you  say,  sir  I " 

Frank  had  only  time  to  whisper  a  word. 
"  Come  to  my  rooms  direct  when  you  leave 
here,  I  shall  be  up  all  night.  I've  a  great 
deal  to  say." 

Then  he  took  his  ices  and  departed,  but 
by  this  time  all  recollection  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  elderly  dowagers  had  faded 
from  his  memory.  Whether  they  were 
attired  in  coerulean  blue  or  sulphurous 
yellow  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
have  said.  He  only  knew  they  looked  very 
hot  and  red  in  the  face,  and  were  making 
a  perfect  gale  with  their  fans.  But,  pos- 
sibly, that  by  this  time  was  the  condition 
of  every  elderly  dowager  present. 

With  an  ice  in  either  hand  he  went 
peering  into  all  the  comers  of  the  room,  so 
tar,  at  least,  as  he  could  approach  them  for 
the  crusL  He  pushed  on  one  side  the 
curtain  which  half-draped  the  small  con- 


servatory leading  off  the  drawing-room, 
thinking  the  ladies  might  have  retreated 
thither  for  a  pleasanter  atmosphera 

But  there  he  saw  a  sight  which  made 
him  start  back  a  step  in  astonishment,  and 
put  down  his  ices  on  a  small  table  Iniskly 
enough — ^nothing  less  than  Mab  and  Cap- 
tain Buckingham  seated  side  by  side  in ' 
confidential  talk. 

"Yon  should  make  the  attempt  dafly; 
spasmodic  effort  is  useless,  llie  habit 
should  be  steadily' persevered  in,"  Buck- 
ingham was  saying  in  an  authoritative  tone 
that  set  Frank's  blood  bofling.  As  for 
Mab's  face,  it  looked  thoughtful,  spiritual, 
dead  white  as  her  dress. 

"Mab,"  said  Frank,  taking  her  hand, 
"  will  you  go  at  once  to  Joyce  f  She  fa 
looking  for  you.  She  is  in  the  muoe- 
room.' 

Mab  rose  instantly.  Captain  Bucking 
ham  rose  also.  "  Won't  you  put  your  doak 
on  1 "  he  asked ;  ''  you  pass  a  window  on 
the  way  to  the  muaic-room.  Here  is  a 
wnm  someone  has  left  behind." 

Frank  hsA  to  stand  still,  and  see  Mab 
wrapped  in  an  Indian  shawl  by  Captain 
BucKmgham. 

"Good-night,"  she  said  to  him  softly, 
when  the  operation  was  over.  "I  shidl 
remember."  • 

Then,  without  so  much  as  a  look  at 
Frank,  who  stood  there  steadily  watching 
her,  she  went  straight  out  of  the  room. 
She  made  no  attempt  to  seek  her  sister. 
Stra^ht  up  t^e  stairs  to  her  own  room  she 
went. 

Mab's  bed-room  was  large,  and  luxuriously 
furnished.  It  looked  ooniortable  enou|^ 
as  she  entered.  Candles  were  lighted  on 
the  toilet-table,  a  big  blazing  fire  crackled 
up  the  chimney  and  threw  a  lurid  light 
on  the  figure  of  a  girl  kneeling  on  the 
hearth-rug,  with  her  head  buried  in  Mab's 
easy-chair. 

"Why,  Kathleen,  what  is  it!"  cried 
Mab  in  wonder,  for  muffled  sobs  seemed 
to  come  from  out  the  cushions  of  the 
chair. 

Kathleen's  pretty,  pouting  face  was  all 
red  and  tear-stained  as  she  jumped  up 
from  her  knees  to  answer  her  young  mis- 
tress's questions. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing— nothing — ^nothing- 
Miss  Mab,"  she  cried  vehemently,  findmg 
occupation  meantime  for  her  fingers  in 
making  up  the  fire,  getting  out  brushes, 
lighting  superfluous  candles. 

"  But  there  must  be  something  to  make 
you  sob  like  that,"  insuted  Mab,  gCHng  to 
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Ae  girl,  and  laying  her  hand  kindly  on  her 
shoulder.  "  Come,  tell  me,  I  may  be  able 
to  help  you." 

Kathleen  stood  still  with  the  match-box 
in  her  hand.  She  did  not  like  to  say  that 
her  tears  arose  from  the  fact  that  Ned  had 
givai  her  another  terrible  scolding,  and 
had  vowed  he  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  her  to  the  end  of  her  life  unless 
she  kept  her  promise  and  married  Bryan 
O'Shea.  No,  that  wouldn't  do  at  all :  dis- 
agreeable  cross-questioning  might  follow. 

''It's  about  Ned,  Miss  Mab,"  she  an- 
swered, steadying  her  voice,  but  not  look- 
ing Mab  in  the  face,  **  he  has  changed  so 
lately.  He's  in  with  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  no  good  at  all  to  him,  and  hell  end 
with  getting  into  the  handj  of  the  police, 
Fm  afraid." 

"Ah — hi  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any 
of  these  people)"  asked  Mab,  recollecting  her 
unexpected  meeUng  with  Ned  that  morning 
on  John  Johnson  Uie  plasterer's  doorstep. 

'*0h,  there  are  ever  so  many.  Miss  Mab, 
all  Fenians  or  Nationalists.  A  bad  set 
they  are,"  answered  Kathleen,  still  busy- 
ing herself  at  the  toilet  table. 

Mab  sighed.  Thoughts  came  in  a  rush 
to  her  mind.  After  fdl  the  time,  all  the 
thought  she  had  bestowed  on  this  man,  it 
was  pitiful  to  think  that  he  should  thus  de- 
tenmne  to  rush  headlong  to  ruin.  What 
could  be  goading  him  on  to  such  mad  folly? 
Here  there  came  a  conscious  flush  to  her 
&ce,  a  stab  of  pain  at  her  heart 

She  knew  his  secret;  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  pretend,  even  to  herself,  that 
she  did  not  What,  if  instead  of  being  the 
good  aneel  she  had  intended  to  be  to  him 
she  had  been  his  evil  one,  and  had  darkened 
and  cursed  his  life  for  him  I  What  if  it 
were  his  desperate  love  for  her  that  was 
driving  him  to  throw  his  life  away  in  tiiis 
reckless  fashion  1  Could  she  do  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  to  save  him  t 

She  cliasped  her  hands  together,  and 
sank  into  the  chair  into  which  Eatideen 
had  wept  out  her  sorrowa 

"Leave  me,  Kathleen;  put  out  every 
light  m  the  room.  I  want  to  thmk,"  she 
said,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  and  cover- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  clasped  hands. 

Kathleen  did  as  she  was  bidden.  At 
the  door  of  the  room  she  paused,  giving 
one  backward  look  at  her  young  mistress. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  suddenly 
fallen  into  a  sweet,  sound  sleep. 

For  one  instant  the  two  men  in  the 
drawins-room  below  faced  each  other. 


<*  Is  this  intended  for  an  insult  ? "  asked 
Captain  Buckingham. 

"You  may  take  it  so  if  you  like," 
answered  Frank,  carelessly  turning  on  his 
heel,  and  with  a  look  on  his  face  that  has 
ere  this  cost  a  man  his  life. 

"  The  place  is  not  convenient,  or " 

began  Buckingham,  but  broke  o£f  abruptly. 
He  made  a  movement  as  if  about  to  pull 
out  his  watdi,  but  checked  himself.  "I 
leave  here  at  one ^" 

Frank's  temper  broke  its  bounds  now. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  what  time  it 
is  t "  he  said,  his  low,  strained  tones  show- 
ing that  he  was  at  white  heat.  "  It's  a 
question,  X  believer,  you  are  ratiier  fond  of 
asking.  Well,  I  will  tell  you :  time  to  give 
adventurers  and  conspirators  a  word  of 
warning,  and,  if  they  don't  take  it,  to  hsiaad 
them  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law." 

His  temper  had  fairly  vanquished  his 
common-sense,  or  he  would  never  have 
spoken  such  words  as  thesa 

Captain  Buokinghaniy  to  all  appearance, 
left  him  master  of  the  situation.  He  grew 
ashen  white,  his  eyes  flashed. 

"  You  may  find  another  answer  given  to 
the  question  before  long,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  so  low  that  an  elderly  dowager,  who 
stood  at  his  elbow  gesticulating  to  Frank 
for  her  ice,  did  not  hear  a  syllaUa 

Then  he  made  straight  for  the  door,  and 
the  sound  of  the  fiont  doos  closing,  a 
minute  after,  (old  Frank  he  had  quitted 
the  housa 

"  What  a  consummate  fool  I've  made  of 
myself  1 "  thought  Frank.  "  I  had  better 
find  Morton,  and  confess  to  him  at  onca" 

But,  though  he  hunted  high  and  low  for 
the  man,  and  questioned  every  servant  he 
came  upon  as  to  his  whereabouts,  he  could 
not  light  upon  him.  He  had  disappeared^ 
possibly  to  report  to  Scotland  Yard  certMu 
proceedings  which  had  excited  his  suspi- 
cions, or — ^Frank  could  only  hope  so — it 
might  be  that  he  had  departed  on  the 
traces  of  Captain  Buckingham. 

Frank  stood  thoughtfblly  for  a  moment 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  just  outside  the 
music-room  door.  What  had  he  better 
dot  Slip  away  quietly,  take  a  cab  to 
Scotland  Yard,  and  find  out  how  much 
mischief  it  was  likely  his  hot  temper  had 
wrought!  He  took  out  his  watch:  the 
hands  pointed  to  a  quarter  to  ona  People 
would  so<m  be  leaving  now,  his  absence 
would  not  be  noted.  He  had  better  pos- 
sibly frame  some  word  of  excuse  to  Jojoa 

'Di^re  was  she  radiant  stQl,  just  witUn 
the  musie-room.  which  had  for  the  even- 
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ing  been  converted  into  a  show-room  for 
the  brilliant  silver  and  jewellery,  which 
had  been  presented  to  her  under  the  guise 
of  wedding  presents. 

Her  clear,  joyous  tones  came  to  him 
over  the  heads  of  the  guests  pressing  in 
or  out  of  the  room.  "  Now  this  is  the 
treasure  cave,  you  must  say  your  'open 
sesame '  before  I  let  you  in.  This  is  it — 
*  Joyce,  my  dear,  I  think  you're  the 
happiest  girl  alive.' '' 

She  caught  a  glimpse  of  Frank  as  he 
paused  irresolutely  outside,  and  whispered 
the  hurried  question : 

**  Have  you  seen  Mab  anywhere  ?  She 
has  not  been  near  me  all  the  evening." 

Frank's  answer  was  intercepted  by  the 
appearance  of  Mab  herself,  descending  the 
staircase  from  the  upper  floor.  She  still 
had  on  the  Indian  shawl  which  Captain 
Buckingham  had  wrapped  around  her. 
Her  face  was  white  as  before,  her  eyes 
looked  fixed  and  unseeing 

Joyce  made  sure  i^e  would  come 
straight  into  the  music-room  for  a  passing 
word,  and  drew  back  a  little  into  the  room 
to  make  way  for  her.  To  her  surprise  she 
passed  on  and  down  the  second  flight  of 
stairs.  People  were  beginning  to  depart ; 
a  stream  soon  flowed  in  between  Joyce, 
Frank,  and  the  staircase.  A  sudden  terror 
seized  Joyce.  She  caught  at  Frank's  arm 
**  Oh,  follow  her,  what  is  she  going  to  do  1 " 
she  whbpered,  for  the  look  on  Mab's  face 
had  fallen  like  a  chill  shadow  upon  her. 

It  was  easy  to  say,  "follow  her" ;  a  bird's 
wings  over  the  heads  of  the  departing 

Siests  might  have  done  it  easily  enough, 
othing  else. 

Frank  dived  in  and  out,  with  and  against 
the  stream  as  best  he  could.  He  got 
.  somehow  to  the  drawing-room,  had  a 
tolerably  fair  view  of  it,  thanks  to  two 
inches  more  of  stature  than  most  of  ihe 
people  there  owned  to.  Mab  was  not 
there.  Sylvia  Buckingham  was  standing 
in  her  dark  dress  at  Mrs.  Shenstone's 
elbow,  and  that  lady,  looking  a  little  tired 
and  jaded  in  her  blush-rose  garments, 
serenely  smiled  on  her  departing  guests. 

On  to  the  dining-room,  thence  to  the 
supper-room,  Frank  went  Not  a  sign  of 
Mab  anywhere.  Thence  out  into  the  hall, 
on  to  the  doorstep  even,  where  stood  a 
crowd  of  great-coated  footmen,  waiting  for 
their  respective  masters  and  mistresses. 

"Are  you  looking  for  anyone,  sirT' 
asked  one  of  these,  seeing  '  where  has  she 
gone  t '  plainly  written  on  Frank's  face. 
"  A  lady  in  an  Indian  shawl  came  out  five 


minutes  ago.  We  thought  she  wis  making 
for  one  of  the  carriages,  but  she  paoed 
them  all  and  took  the  first  tumiug  to  the 
right." 

Mechanically  Frank  took  a  hat,  which 
some  thoughtfol  hand  held  out  to  Urn,  and 
dashed  out  into  the  darkness.  The  brigb 
lamps  of  the  line  of  carriages  which  reached 
from  the  door  to  the  comer  of  the  square, 
made  patches  of  shifting  lifht  on  the  damp 
pavement  Beyond  the  line  the  dingy 
vista  of  the  street  which  ran  off  the  square 
showed  dimly  through  the  gloom.  Down 
the  turning  the  man  had  indicated  Frank 
went  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  It  seemed 
to  him,  as  he  turned  the  comer,  that  a 
figure  resembling  Mab's  disappeared  aft 
the  farther  end.  Faster  and  faster  flev 
his  feet  over  the  ground.  The  by-atieetB 
leading  down  to  tiie  river  were  deserted 
and  silent  A  crawling  cab,  two  slipped 
girls,  a  belated  street  minstrel,  were  tiu 
only  representatives  of  the  bustling  life 
which  tided  along  the  wider  thoroughfare. 

He  turned  sharply  round  the  narrow 
street  where  it  seemed  to  him  Mab  had 
disappeared.  A  gas-lamp  at  the  comer  of 
an  alley  leading  off  this  street  lighted  np 
a  gleam  of  gold  in  the  shawl  of  a  smaU 
figure  which  passed  swiftly  beneath  it 
Frank  was  running  now,  anl,  ahnost 
breathless,  he  gained  the  comer  of  this 
alley,  to  see  Mab,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  smaD 
dark  figure,  that  might  be  Mab,  standing 
on  a  door-step  at  the  farther  end. 

Either  the  door  must  have  been  innocent 
of  bolt  or  bar,  or  someone  from  within  mnit 
have  opened  it,  for  Frank  to  his  terror  saw 
it  swing  back  on  its  hinges,  and  the  smaD 
dark  figure  disappear. 

"  Mab  1  Mab ! "  he  shouted  franticallj, 
and  the  dark,  empty  street  and  deserted- 
looking  houses  threw  back  his  cry  at  him 
in  hollow,  mocking  tones. 

The  whole  thing  seemed  to  him  like  some 
hideous  nightmare,  in  which  against  his 
will,  he  had  been  suddenly  forc^  to  bear 
apart 

**  What  in  Heaven's  name  is  she  bent 
upon  ? "  he  asked  himself  desperately,  aihe 
gained  the  doorstep  and  pushed  back  the 
door  through  which  the  girl  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Re  found  himself  in  a  narrow  dark  pu- 
sage  with  a  door  at  the  farther  end,  from 
beneath  which  straggled  a  yellow  gleam  of 
light 

There  was  Mab,  in  front  of  him  snre 
enough ;  there  was  also  a  man  who  bad 
seized  her  by  the  arms,  and  was  saying  id 
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load  roagh  tones:  ''How  now,  young 
woman !  What's  your  game,  I  should  like 
to  know  t" 

<*Let  her  go  I "  shouted  Frank  with  all 
the  breath  that  was  left  in  his  body. 

«Who  are  yout"  began  the  man,  still 
holding  Mab  fast,  for  her  aim  was  evidently 
to  pass  by  him  into  the  room  beyond. 

Frank  had  not  learned  boxing  for  no- 
thing. One  well-directed  blow  sent  the  man 
reeling  backwards,  and  crash  he  fell,  burst- 
ing open  the  door  of  the  room  whence  the 
light  streamed.  There  came  a  sudden 
hubbub  of  voices  from  a  table  round  which 
three  men  were  seated.  One  sprang  for- 
ward and  seized  Mab,  dragging  her  towards 
the  door  of  the  house.  It  was  Ned  Dono- 
van Frank  was  surrounde'j,  the  light  on 
the  table  was  put  out,  but  not  before  he 
hid  time  to  recognise  Captain  Buckingham's 
dark  face  and  broad  shoulders.  He  felt 
himself  seized  from  behind,  there  came  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head,  then 
all  was  darkness  and  silence  to  him. 


SOME  SCENES  IN  PIR^U3. 

PiRAUS,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the 
port  of  Athens.  It  is  a  lively  marine 
place  of  some  twenty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, with  deep  water  in  its  small  but 
excellent  harbour  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  modem  quays,  which  are  a  resort 
of  perennial  lounging  for  the  men  and 
boys  of  all  colours  and  nationalities  who 
form  itfl  marine  population.  During  a 
walk  up  and  down  this  promenade,  past 
the  boat-loads  of  oranges  being  landed 
from  Crete,  or  Cos,  or  Syra,  or  other  isles  of 
the  Archipelago,  one  is  sure  to  be  accosted 
in  a  good  many  languages,  for  the  Piraeus 
wateraien  are  as  pertinacious  as  they 
are  polyglot,  and  very  quick  to  scent  an 
Fingfishnian, 

'*Boat,  Signore,  to  the  yacht  1  I  spik 
good  English,  and  am  friend  of  all  Ea^^lish 
gentebmen  in  PirsBusand  Athens.  I — Spiro 
—take  you  everywhere  where  you  have  to 
eat  good  as  in  England,  and  want  no 
money  for  to  do  it.  No,  no,  I  not  a 
greedy  Greek,  but  a  Ionian.  Them  Oreeks 
all  tUeves  and  rogues.  See,  Signore,  a 
card  give  me  by  one  English  gentelman 
who  was  please  with  me." 

This  is  the  sort  of  address  to  which  a 
straneer  in  Scotch  tweeds  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  subjeoted  in  Pirsens. 

Master  Spiro,  in  this  instance,  proved  as 
good  as  his  word.    He  guided  us  willy- 


nilly  to  a  restaurant  in  a  back  street,  and 
with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
another  exhibition  of  the  card  he  de- 
parted, having  accepted  a  cigarette  merely 
as  a  genial  cementing  of  our  friendship 
for  future  itorvice. 

We  take  up  a  position  in  this  restaurant 
commanding  the  window  and  the  pro- 
cession of  miscellaneous  individuals  on 
the  other  side.  There  are  Turks  with 
set  expressions;  peasants  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  rough  hair  dresses,  open  at  the 
breast,  and  with  pistols  in  buff  leather 
cases  at  the  waist;  Albanians  in  white 
cotton  shirts,  frilled  and  starched  from 
their  stout  legs  like  very  short  ball-dresses, 
with  long  red  stockings  to  the  instep,  and 
curly  toes  peaked  by  a  parti-coloured  ball 
of  worsted;  Nubian  men,  women,  and 
boys,  with  the  blackest  of  faces  and  the 
most  athletic  of  bodies ;  and  hundreds  of 
Greek  soldiers  of  the  latest  conscription : 
merry  lads  with  no  hair  on  their  chins, 
who  seemed  intuitively  to  perceive  in  all 
this  war  preparation  and  writing  of  mani- 
festoes the  windy  fiasco  it  has  proved  to 
be.  There  are  many  sailors,  also,  so  like 
our  own  British  tars  in  apparel,  demeanour, 
and  looks,  that,  save  for  the  Greek  letter- 
ing on  their  caps,  and  King  George's  crown, 
one  might  well  think  they  had  been 
shipped  at  Chatham  or  Portsmouth,  and 
were  now  taking  holiday  on  shore  in  the 
port  they  had  come  to  blockade. 

And  what  does  one  get  to  eat  in  a  native 
house  of  a  typical  Greek  town  like  Piraeust 
Well,  we  begin  with  a  bouillon,  much 
flavoured  with  olive  oil,  the  staple  relish 
of  all  olive-growing  countries.  Then  comes 
one  of  the  fat  pink  fishes,  for  which  this 
part  of  the  Levant  is  famous.  Its  flesh 
melts  in  the  mouth,  and  it,  too,  is  soused 
in  oil  Onions  and  potatoes  are  eaten 
with  the  fidh,  and  lemon  juice  adds 
to  its  piquancy.  A  small  beefsteak, 
worthy  of  Fleet  Street,  follows  the 
fish.  Next,  a  confiture,  with  a  centre  of 
rice  meal  coloured  with  saffron,  and 
served  with  a  sauce  of  sweet  liquor ;  the 
rice  meal  being  enclosed  in  a  luscious  coat- 
ing of  something  for  all  the  world  like 
layers  of  goldbeater's  skin.  Add  to  these 
solids,  a  bottle  of  the  wine  of  Kephisia, 
eighteen  miles  from  Plrsdus,  and  you  must 
admit  that  Piraeus  is  not  a  desert  The 
cost  of  this  dinner  was  a  trifle  over  a 
shilling. 

Oar  first  visit  to  Pirasus  was  at  a  time 
of  secular  jubilee.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
the  CimivaL    The  shops  were  crammed 
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to  the  pavement  with  varied  good  things ; 
the  streets  overflowed  with  vendors  of 
edible  trifles,  snch  as  Torkish  delight,  nuts, 
gingerbread,  Constantinople  sweetmeats, 
and  oranges.  Everyone  wore  a  smiling  face. 
Many  were  in  bnflbon  disguise :  their  jackets 
strong  with  strips  of  coloured  paper, 
tissae  cocked  hats  on  their  heads,  lathe 
swords  and  scimitars  by  dieir  sides, 
dommy  pistols  in  their  waistbands,  spec- 
tacles of  vast  girth  encircling  their  eye& 
These  revellers  had  amiable  peculiarities 
of  their  own.  They  were  not  noisy.  They 
stalked  hither  and  thither  with  uplifted 
heads,  demure  as  Brahmans  in  the  final 
stage  of  their  life  career,  and  as  silent 
Moreover,  they  were  lavish  of  what  little 
money  their  circumstances  and  King 
George's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
allowed  them  to  spend  upon  themselves. 
The  Pirseus  seemed  to  have  a  number  of 
small  black  boys,  engaged  in  boot  cleaning, 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  normal 
population  And  ever  and  anon  these 
speechless  tomfools  would  stop  in  their 
stiff  promenade,  lean  their  backs  against  a 
wall,  and  let  this  or  that  giggling  little 
Nubian  clean  their  dusty  nethers.  Nor 
was  payment  ever  omitted,  that  we  could 
see. 

One  buffoon,  more  of  a  wag  than 
common,  had  bare  feet,  and  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time  he  would  stand  with 
one^  foot  on  the  shoeblack's  block, 
staring  at  the  sky  before  him,  com- 
pletely heedless  of  the  roars  of  laugh- 
ter which  broke  fitfully  from  the  broad- 
faced  crowd  of  merrymakers,  who  soon 
assembled  to  contemplate  him  and  his 
absurdities.  Another  clown,  by  as  quaint 
a  farcical  device,  divided  with  this  gentle- 
man the  suffrages  of  premier  popuarity. 
He  was  a  tall  and  thin  bald-headed  per- 
sonage, dressed  in  a  green  gown  to  his 
heels,  and  throughout  the  afternoon  he 
patrolled  the  bustling  thoroughfare  with 
a  long  crooked  cardboard  nose  upon  his 
face,  and  in  his  hands  a  twelve -foot 
fishing-rod,  from  which  dangled  a  fie  for 
the  little  Oreek  boys  to  bite  at  while  he 
walked.  The  sport  was  animated  wherever 
he  went.  He  lost  one  fig  about  every 
quarter  of  an  hour;  but,  when  one  went,  it 
was  immediately  replaced  by  anodier  from 
a  leather  satchel  by  his  side,  without  the 
movement  of  a  muscle  in  his  face ;  and  so 
he  continued  on  his  ridiculous  way. 

To  give  a  finish  to  this  atmosphere  of 
festivity,  the  church  bells  of  the  city 
volleyed  tumultuously  at  intervals,   and 


the  different  Greek  war-shqw  at  that  tme 
in  harbour  fired  blank  cartridges.  Hm 
smoke  lay  thick  over  the  pale  green  water 
towards  Salamis  all  the  afternoon  :  it  wm 
as  though  the  war  long  threatened  had  at 
length  burst  upon  the  country. 

Our  second  visit  to  Piraeus  was  on  Good 
Friday.  When  Lent  was  beginning,  the 
olive  woods  between  Athens  and  its  port 
were  golden  with  buttercups,  and  perfomed 
with  die  scent  of  flowering  beans.  At  Ae 
end  of  that  "Sarakost^,"  bo  dreaded  by 
the  Northern  traveller  in  Ghreece  traveUing 
with  his  Northern  appetite^  the  buttercape 
had  gone ;  but  the  vines  had  put  forth  thor 
tender  green  shoots,  and  the  long  meadow 
grass  under  the  gnarled  trunks  of  the  trees 
was  scarlet  with  multitudes  of  great 
poppies. 

There  were  no  brick-coloured  cakes  aad 
comfits  for  sale  at  the  Athens  raflway 
station  tiiis  day.  Devotional  books,  small 
votive  offerings,  heart-shaped  and  other- 
wise, in  various  metals,  and  candles  of  all 
lengths,  colours,  and  qualities  supplied  their 
place.  Not  that  the  daily  newspapers 
were  wanting ;  but  they  for  the  moment 
had  lost  their  bellicose  tone.  The  sheets 
were  occupied  for  the  moat  part  with  articles 
of  a  supramundane  character  that  might 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  the  He^ 
politan  of  the  city,  instead  of  the  im- 
petuous young  unreasonables  of  the 
respective  editorial  offices.  The  keynote 
of  the  day,  however,  was  distinctly  in  the 
candles.  Everyone  had  his  weaf  of 
brown,  white  or  yellow,  plam  or 
bespangled  dips,  substantial  at  their  base, 
but  tapering  to  a  fine  point  at  the  other 
extremity.  And  in  the  railway  cars  (made 
at  Oldbury,  and  drawn  by  a  locomotfre 
from  a  Leeds  factory)  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
versation depended  upon  the  candles: 
strangers  comparing  their  purchases,  and  li^ 
such  comparisonincreasing  orlesseningtheir 
satisfaction  in  their  bargains.  One  could 
not  but  feel  amused,  moreover,  to  see  the 
way  in  which  a  young  Greek  d«idy,  whose 
starched  white  collar  touched  his  ears,  laid 
aside  hisjarge-crooked  waUdng-stick,  and 
nursed  the  candles  he  was  tsJdng  from 
Athens,  as  assiduously  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  in  a  cr^choi 

Saving  the  omnipresent  phenomenon  of 
the  candles,  Piraeus  was  like  a  city  besiMed 
or  under  some  other  ereat  afOictioa  The 
church  bells  tolled  cUsmally  one  after  the 
other,  the  ships  in  the  harbour  Sm 
minute  guns,  and  carried  their  flags  at  half- 
mast.     By  far  the  majority  of  the  sbqis 
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were  sbat^  and  those  that  were  open  offered 
only  the  barest  of  necessaries  for  the  hongiy 
person  in  quest  of  a  meal — ^painted,  hard- 
boiled  eggSy  which  it  were  a  scandal  to  eat 
for  the  next  forty  hours,  olives,  lettuces, 
dry  bread,  and  snails.  Undemonstrative 
loungers  thronged  the  highways,  and  massed 
by  Uie  slop-shops,  which  flourish  in  the 
marine  part  of  the  city.  Men,  women,  and 
cbildren,  in  profound  black,  with  their 
Utargical  books  in  their  hands,  and  never 
without  their  diminishing  group  of  candles, 
sped  quietly  to  the  churches,  muttering 
ejaculations  to  the  '*Panagia"  (the  All- 
Holy:  that  is,  the  Virgin)  as  they 
went  And  in  all  the  churches  on  this  hot 
late  April  day,  from  dawn  until  the  pro- 
cession with  the  symbolical  "Corpus 
Christ! "  through  the  streets  at  midnight^ 
relays  of  priests,  choristers,  and  congrega- 
tions kept  up  the  sequence  of  the  elaborate 
ritual,  the  multitudinous  Kyries  and  genu- 
fleiions  which  mark  Grood  Friday  as  the 
most  exacting  day  in  the  Oreek  calendar. 

We  wandered  away  from  the  city  to- 
wards the  coast-line  of  the  rocky  peninsula 
of  Akt^,  ^iib.  its  triple  harbours ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  escape  from  the  sound  of 
the  bells.  Even  in  the  tiny  pocket  port  of 
Monychia — with  its  ruined  mole  and  tri- 
reme^lips  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  now  so 
shallow  that  its  half  a  dozen  fishing  smacks 
ahnost  graze  the  bottom  at  its  entrt^ice — 
even  here,  divided  as  it  is  from  Pirseus  by 
a  bold  hill  some  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height — the  tolling  oppressed  us,  for  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  the  monastery  of  the 
HagiosElias,  audits  deep  bellseemed  hardly 
intOTmittent. 

Thence,  by  ancient  rock  tombs  and  many 
a  hoge  wall  of  rough-dressed  stones,  now 
levelled  with  the  ground,  to  the  second  of 
Akt^'s  ports,  that  of  Z6a,  with  white  villas 
at  its  extremities,  a  score  or  so  of  galley- 
slips  left  almost  high  and  dry  by  the 
retrocession  of  the  sea,  and  its  theatre  and 
coffee  houses;  by  the  malodorous  water,  open 
and  empty,  in  the  hands  of  the  cleaners,  to 
be  ready  for  the  licence  and  thirsty  laughter 
of  joyous  Easter. 

We  enter  a  church  situated  on  one  of 
Akt^'s  eminences.  It  is  full  to  the  door, 
and  outside,  ranged  upon  the  rock  com- 
manding a  view  of  me  interior,  are  a 
number  of  worshippers  who  follow  the 
service  as  vigorously  as  if  they  were  under 
the  roof,  so  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
approach  the  nave,  whither  all  eyes  are 
drawn.  But  from  afar  we  ci^n  see  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  tall  hats  of  the 


priests,  and  hear  their  odd  chants  as 
they  go  round  and  round  some  object 
in  the  centre  with  bewildering  speed.  This 
object  proves  to  be  a  bier,  on  which  is  a 
model  body  of  the  Saviour.  Over  the  model 
is  an  eccentric  baldaquin  studded  with  em- 
blematic ornaments,  all  of  coloured  tin. 
There  is  a  tin  heart  surmounted  by  a  cross 
of  tin.  A  tin  ladder  climbs  to  the 
heart,  and  a  soldier  with  two  spears  of  tin 
is  attached  to  the  ladder.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  large  cock  represented  in  the  act 
of  crowing,  and  a  figure  symbolising  Saint 
Peter  in  a  state  of  contrition.  As  illus- 
trative of  sacred  history,  these  ornaments 
attract  the  devout  gaze  of  the  scores  of 
tanned  Oreeks  and  foreign  fishermen  who 
are  able  to  see  them.  But  there  is  one 
thing  besides — a  pall  of  white  satin,  with 
an  embroidered  Christ  upon  it,  set  with 
large  gems,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  and  dia- 
monds, and  amethysts ;  a  sumptuous  piece 
of  work,  of  high  intrinsic  value.  And  ever 
and  anon  there  is  a  lull  in  the  service,  per- 
mitting those  nearest  to  the  bier  to  lower 
their  heads  and  kiss  this  coruscating 
jewelled  palL  Two  of  the  pappda  stand  by 
the  while,  and  by  the  light  in  the  eyes  of 
such  as  are  able  to  get  near  enough  to 
accomplish  this  act  of  devotion,  one  under- 
stands that  this  is  the  most  cherished  func- 
tion of  the  day  for  the  laity.  Thus  early, 
it  is  not  everyone  who  can  approach  and 
kiss  the  pall  By-and-by  it  will  be  the 
one  goal  of  every  dweller  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  at  present  they  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  scant  breathing  spaces, 
during  which  the  priests  wipe  their  glisten- 
ing brows,  or  re-tie  their  disordered  locks, 
are  exceptionally  fortunate. 

Outside  the  church  is  the  belfry,  a  d^ 
tached  little  building  looking  straight  at 
the  AcropoUs,  six  miles  away.  It  hais  two 
bells,  one  above  the  other ;  and  a  knot  of 
small  boys  struggle  for  their  turn  at  the 
ropes,  which  they  pull  strenuously  every 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  first  the  tenor,  tb^ 
the  bass. 

At  noon,  there  is  a  brief  interval  of  ces- 
sation. One  white-haired  pappd  stays 
with  the  model  and  pall,  but  ail  the  others, 
and  most  of  the  congregation,  troop  out  into 
the  air,  loosen  their  neckerchiefs,  and  give 
utterance  to  the  chatter  they  have  so  long 
repressed.  For  those  who  find  that  their 
ccmstitution  imperatively  asks  for  a  little 
worldly  nourishment,  provision  is  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  belfry.  Here  a  baker 
has  set  up  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  dry  rings 
of  bread  and  parched  peas.    The  man  or 
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woman,  who  prefers  something  richer  than 
such  fare,  may  tmdge  to  the  city  for  it 
But  if  the  pappd  contents  himself  with  a 
pea  and  a  moathfol  of  bread,  followed  by  a 
sip  of  lemonade,  surely  the  congregation 
onght  not  to  have  fastidious  stomachs.  It 
is  a  pretty  scene  to  watch  these  scores  of 
honest  people  break  their  fast  under  the 
blue  sky,  with  the  whole  of  Athens  lying 
on  the  plain  beyond,  half-girdled  by  the  grey 
dopes  of  Hymettus  and  Parnes,  and  the 
dazzling  ^gean  close  by  on  the  other 
hand,  ^gina  in  the  distance,  and  Salamis 
seeminff  a  mere  stone's  throw  away.  A 
flock  of  sheep — ^whose  persistent  bleating 
has  been  an  enduring  protest  against  the 
mysterious  noises  of  the  day — one  by  one 
tread  towards  the  church,  timidly,  with 
heads  pushed  to  tiie  front,  to  see  if  haply 
they  may  at  leneth  satisfy  their  curiosity. 
But  no  sooner  do  the  priests  and  people 
moye  away  from  the  baker  than  the  quad- 
rupeds turn  their  backs,  and,  in  a  wild 
*^  sauye  qui  pent,"  scamper  oyer  the  rocks 
and  ruins,  out  of  sight. 

Proceeding  through  the  city,  and  across 
the  old  Agora  and  the  square  of  Apollo, 
one  comes  to  the  most  northerlyof  the  basins 
of  the  harbour  of  Pirseus.  Here  the  re- 
cession of  the  water  is  yery  apparent  The 
taXLey  dips  of  this  part  of  the  harbour  are 
hkh  and  dry.  Children  play  about  them 
alldaj  long,  or  fish  from  them  with  a  far- 
reachmg  rod.  Stagnant  pools  mark  this 
quarter  of  the  city  a^  a  haunt  of  malaria. 
"But  on  this  Good  Friday  we  found  the 
damp  ground  in  the  yicinity  occupied  by 
herds  of  oxen  and  flocks  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  under  the  charge  of  copper-coloured 
shepherds,  to  the  eye  as  fierce,  tawny,  and 
unkempt  as  the  most  bedraggled  of  the 
beasts.  The  lowing  and  bleating  silenced 
the  bells  of  the  city,  or  nearly  so,  and 
seemed  to  incite  the  pigs,  dogs,  and 
children  of  the  district  to  cry  and  shout  in 
their  turn.  These  poor  oxen  were  deadly 
tired ;  they  had  come,  some  of  them,  all  the 
way  from  Thessaly,  and  had  arriyed,  as  it 
was,  only  just  in  time  for  the  Easter 
market  But  the  tumult  of  them  had 
already  attracted  the  butchers  and  buyers, 
wholesale  and  retail.  Swart  men  and 
sharp-nosed  women,  who  ought  rather  to 
haye  been  in  church,  were  punching  the 
beasts,  and  lifting  the  unwilling  sheep  and 
lambs  from  the  ground  by  their  four  legs 
to  estimate  their  fleshines&  Beef  is  not  a 
fayourite  meat  with  Orientals ;  to  them  a 
cow  is  a  source  of  milk  rather  than  of  beef- 
steaka 


We  could  not  ascertain  the  selling 
price  of  the  oxen ;  but  the  sheep  and  Iambi 
were  in  much  request,  and  a  lamb  of  prime 
quality,  with  no  blemish,  was  to  be  had 
for  six  or  seyen  shillings.  "Within  twenty 
hours  or  so  none  but  the  poorest  of  Greek 
households  would  be  unpioyided  with  its 
Paschal  lamb,  tied^  fleas  and  all,  to  the  bed- 
post of  the  establishment,  until  it  was  tame 
to  cut  its  throat,  and  impale  it  whole  on 
one  of  the  big  skewers  which  haye  been  a 
current  article  of  commerce  in  the  streets 
for  the  last  few  daya  While  we  watched, 
seyeral  of  the  lambs  were  disposed  of,  and 
the  purchasers  dune  the  litUe  innocents 
round  their  necks,  holding  them  by  the 
legs  under  their  chins,  now  and  then  ca- 
ressing them  with  a  fondness  that  was  to 
proye  abominably  sycophantic  in  the  end. 
But  the  sheep  and  the  more  adolescent  of 
the  lambs  were  treated  with  less  conddera- 
tion.  They  were  carried  by  their  legs 
between  two  people,  and  their  muffled 
bleats  of  protest  were  disr^arded. 

In  this  quarter  of  Piraeus  is  its  cemetery, 
a  garden  of  flowers  and  cypresses,  and  with 
a  church  bell  as  yoluble  as  any  other.  The 
spot  is  well  chosen.  Elsewhere  in  its 
yicinity  there  is  practically  no  soil  oyer  the 
hard  rock.  The  Necropolis  of  old  Pirffioi 
was  not  far  distant  Its^  empty  tombs, 
cut  clean  out  of  the  stone,  line  the  road  for 
a  ccmnderable  way.  Here  it  was  that  Lord 
Elgin  discoyered  what  has  been  surmised 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  Aspada.  It  con- 
tained a  "large  marble  yase  fiye  feet 
round,  with  a  bronze  one  inside,  a  lactuy- 
matory  of  alabaster,  a  wreath  of  myrtle  m 
sold,  and  bones."  The  dte  is  remarkable 
for  its  bleakness  on  the  dde  that  looks 
towards  Salamis  and  the  sea,  and  for  its 
superb  yiews  of  Athens,  behind;  but, 
nowadays,  an  enterprising  Munidpal  Board, 
or  some  such  organisation,  has  reeolyed 
to  fertilise  it  with  the  rubbish  of  the  dty; 
and,  from  the  acres  of  filA  and  odds  and 
ends,  which  are  gradudly  composing  a 
layer  of  yegetable  matter  on  the  bamn 
rock,  yery  fine  smells  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  pedestrian  who  wanders  that  way  when 
the  sun  is  hot  in  the  heayens. 

Continuing  past  these  andent  sepulohrd 
chambers,  we  strike  a  little  yalley  of  yine- 
yards,  with  stray  fig  and  oliye  trees,  and  a 
small  shrine  to  the  Virgin,  where  two 
tracks  bifurcate.  And  tiien,  by  some  ju- 
dicious suryeying  and  steering,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  clamber  throueh  the  meagre  baney 
fields,  and  oyer  the  uplands,  towards  a  oon- 
I  spicuous  heap  of  rocks  and  stones  on  what 
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seems  to  be  an  artificially  accanmlated 
base.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  throne- 
seat  of  Xerxes,  whence  he  watched  the 
strife  between  his  own  moltitadinous  gal- 
leys, hugging  the  coast  at  his  feet,  and  the 
Greeks  in  Une  with  the  shore  of  Salamis, 
whose  sandy  point  stretched  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  gold  and  ivory  support  of 
the  Eiog. 
Bat  to  return  to  the  cemetery.    A  little 

square,  red-brick  building,  with  thick  waUs 
and  two  oval  glass  windows.  Our  curiosity 
was  excited  by  its  appearance  and  situa- 
tion. It  had  not  the  air  of  a  dwelling- 
hoose;  nor  was  it  a  churcL  Some  pots 
of  flowers  in  its  portico  seemed  to  mark  its 
tender  associations ;  but  the  nature  of  these 
from  the  outside  was  only  dimly  conjectur- 
abl&  Entering  the  room  —  for  it  was 
nothing  more — at  first  sight  our  perplexity 
was  increased.  It  proved  to  be  a  large, 
lofty,  airy  apartment,  with  rafters,  above, 
and  an  irregular  fla|;ged  floor ;  while,  from 
its  furniture,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
it  was  a  lawyer's  deed-room,  or  a  banker's 
safe,  or  the  play-box  depository  of  an  Eng- 
lish preparatory  school  On  three  of  its 
sides  chests  were  piled  almost  to  the  rafters. 
They  were  of  different  sizes,  colours,  and 
materials.  Some,  two  feet  by  one  and  a 
half,  with  a  depth  of  a  foot ;  others  as 
hurge  as  six  feet,  by  a  breadth  and  depth  of 
two  feet  They  were  brown,  black,  yellow, 
and  grey,  and  of  wood  or  tin.  Some  had 
oral  lids,  and  these  were  padlocked ;  but 
others  had  lost  their  lids,  or  burst  them 
apart;  while  othvs  again  were  roughly 
closed  with  nails. 

Bat  the  inscriptions  on  these  boxes  soon 
enh'ghtened  as.  Most  of  them  bore  initials 
or  names  with  dates,  and,  painted  upon 
them,  either  a  cross  or  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones,  with  the  elucidatory  word  "osteon,'' 
(ie.,  bones-remains)  or  "osta."^  It  was 
a  Greek  charnel-house  —  nothing  less. 
And  this  was  otherwise  made  apparent 
by  a  pile  of  white  cotton  bags  in  one 
comer  of  the  room,  each  marked  "  osteon  " 
or  "osta,"  with  a  single  name,  and  by  the 
jagged  conformation  caused  by  the  bulging 
of  the  dry  bones  within  them.  The  bags 
weighed  uniformly  a  mere  six  or  seven 
pounds,  and  some  of  them  had  broken,  so 
that  a  thigh  or  an  arm-bone  protruded 
through  the  fracture.  It  seemed  a  little 
incongruous  to  discover  half  a  dozen  beer 
bottle,  empty,  standing  on  a  ledge  in  this 
room,  by  the  bags,  and  underneath  a  shal- 
low concave  woraen  structure,  ornamented 


with  black  cloth  and  silver  fittings,  which 
was  a  coffin-lid.  But  the  presence  in  one 
of  these  bottles  of  a  much-guttered  piece  of 
candle,  and  of  a  tin  vessel  which,  from  its 
shape  and  incrustations  could,  be  nothing 
exceptacoffee-pot,  seemed  to  showthat  even 
the  most  dismal  of  localities  cannot  coerce 
the  human  appetite.  Who  knows )  Per- 
haps the  hardened  worldling  who  devotes 
the  anniversaries  of  their  demise  to  a  visit 
to  the  bones  of  his  friends  and  relations, 
finds  a  cup  of  coffee  agreeable  on  these 
occasions,  and  makes  it  on  the  spot  And, 
since  the  average  Greek  priest  unll  beseech 
the  stranger  who  looks  into  his  church  not 
to  trouble  himself  about  his  lighted  pipe 
inside  the  sacred  building,  it  is  at  leMt 
possible  that  the  mourner  inude  this  char- 
nel-house may  solace  himself  with  a  cigar- 
ette as  well  as  coffee. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  this  room 
was  an  iron  ring,  welded  into  one  of  the 
paving-stones.  This  flag  yielded  to  a 
trifling  exertion  of  strength.  We  gradually 
pulled  it  from  its  socket  There,  under- 
neath, was  disclosed  a  wide  and  deep  pit, 
remarkable  at  first  for  nothing  save  its 
gloom,  and  the  rush  of  cold  air  which 
seemed  to  blow  from  it  A  moment  later, 
however,  we  were  constrained  to  let  go  the 
stone,  and  all  was  as  before  again.  That 
moment  sufficed  to  explain  to  us  that  in 
this  hole  were  accumidated  the  bones  and 
decaying  bodies  of  those  parishioners,  whose 
friends  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  store 
them  in  labelled  bags  or  boxes.  An  un- 
pleasant effluvium  had  followed  the  whiff 
of  air,  and,  ere  the  stone  had  fallen 
back  to  its  place,  several  score  of  large 
blue-bottle  flies  buzzed  into  the  upper 
world. 

No  one,  who  is  aware  of  the  impudence 
and  multitude  of  the  Greek  fleas  in 
Greece,  will  wonder  that,  by  this  time,  we 
had  become  sensible  of  their  presence  also 
in  the  building.  It  behoved  us,  therefore, 
to  depart  ^d  as,  in  the  meantime,  an 
abrupt  change  in  the  weather  had  occiured 
—Athens  and  its  Acropolis  being  half  hid 
by  a  low-lying  rain-cloud — we  returned  to 
the  railway  station  without  delay;  but, 
ere  we  could  reach  it,  the  rain  could  be 
seen  falling  in  torrents  over  the  city.  Then, 
suddenlj^,  there  came  a  break  in  the  clouds; 
the  sunlight  shot  through,  and  a  refulgent 
rainbow  held  the  city  in  its  embrace. 
The  Acropolis  was  in  the  exact  centre 
of  this  exquisite  arc,  which  transfigured 
it  and  all  Athens  for  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour. 
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If  a  writer  of  the  present  day  took  up 
the  story  of  King  Lear,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  chronicles  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth^ 
and  set  to  work  to  transmute  it  into  a 
modem  romance,  he  or  she  would  find  it 
necessary  to  change  almost  entirely  the 
**  motif  "  and  action  of  the  piece.  Filial  de- 
votion and  the  sorrows  of  age  would  hardly 
prove  attractive  at  the  circulating  libraries. 
Youdi  will  be  served^  both  in  fiction  and 
the  drama;  and,  if  old  age  is  to  be  rendered 
interesting,  there  must  be  a  certain  anti- 
pathetic flavour  about  it.  Shylock  will 
always  command  interest ;  an  old  villain  is 
treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  consi- 
deration ;  but  the  old  gentleman,  with  only 
his  grey  hairs,  his  virtues,  and  his  griev- 
ances to  recommend  him,  is  sure  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  bore. 

And  yet  (dd  age,  with  its  avenues  and 
approaches,  shoum  be  an  object  of  interest 
to  all.  With  the  banquet  of  life  in  full 
prospect,  the  thought  of  its  declining  shades 
may  be  evaded,  but  for  those  who  have 
dined,  or  who  have  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  surely  no  place  at  the 
table  for  them,  the  question  of  age  becomes 
serious,  solemn,  and  pathetic 

Ma  vie  entre  d^jk  dans  Tombre  de  la  mort, 
.Et  je  commence  h.  voir  le  graud  c6t^  des  chosen. 

Thus  writes  Victor  Hugo,  the  great  mo- 
dem exemplar  of  the  possibilities  of  digni- 
fied old  age,  but,  for  the  great  bulk  of  us, 
what  prospect  is  there  of  seeing  these  grand 
visions )  The  narrow  side  of  things  is  the 
view  often  present  to  failing  faculties,  nar- 
row views,  and  short  forecasts  of  the  future, 
just  as  in  illness  the  horizon  is  bounded  by 
the  coming  basin  of  grael  or  the  recurring 
dose  of  physic. 

And  yet  it  seems  clear  that  a  great  deal 
more  might  be  made  out  of  age  than  is 
generally  the  ease.  The  experience  of  a 
life  is  surely  something,  and  should  give 
clearness  of  vision ;  whue,  if  no  active  part 
can  be  taken  in  the  affairs  of  life,  surely 
these  never  lose  their  interest  to  the  intel- 
ligent spectator. 

The  spectacle  of  Christmas  in  London 
naturally  suggests  a  study  of  old  age.  For 
that  is  a  season  when,  after  all,  the  old 
people  are  much  more  in  evidence  than  the 
yoTing,  whose  especial  festival  Christmas  is 
supposed  to  be.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  the  London  streets,  and  of  the  equally 
busy  railwayp  of  the  town  and  suburbs, 
is  at  this  time  the  number  of  elderly  people 


who  are  moving  about.  Instead  of  work- 
ing men  and  women,  intent  on  their  em- 
ployment, we  meet  with  old  people  of  eveiy 
variety. 

Almshouses  and  workhouses  contribute 
their  inmates,  happy  for  the  day  in  be- 
longing to  the  general  crowd,  and  feeling 
the  free  breath  of  heaven,  but  who,  before 
night,  will  perhaps  be  glad  enough  to  cre^ 
back  to  the  shelter  of  their  fork)m  abodei. 
And  then  there  are  the  old  people  who 
have  homes  of  their  own,  snudl  and  pie- 
carious — caretakers  in  empty  houses,  who 
encamp  in  the  basement  of  the  deserted 
building ;  or  d  weUvs  in  lofty  garrets,  whose 
scant  breath  rarely  permits  a  visit  to  the 
street  below. 

All  these  the  bells  of  Christmas  bring 
out  from  holes  and  comem  Thrust  aside 
and  elbowed  out  of  the  way  at  other  times, 
now  they  have  their  innings.  Now  thej 
come  forth  en  masse,  and  with  their  gtr- 
ments  of  ancient  fashion,  and  faces  worn 
and  withered,  they  bring  into  the  life  of  to- 
day certain  ghostly  touches  of  vanished 
merriment  and  memories  of  long  past  en- 
joyments. 

In  wealthier  homes  the  elders^  sit  at 
home  in  state,  and  entertain  their  chil- 
dren's children  with  feasts,  and  games,  and 
sparkline  gifts ;  but  in  humbler  quarters  it 
is  the  old  people  who  have  to  stir  about  in 
search  of  Christmas  festivities.  It  is  the 
BOD,  who  is  in  work,  who  gives  the  banquet, 
or  the  daughter  who  keeps  the  huckster's 
shop ;  and  the  old  people  have  nothing  to 
bring  in  the  way  of  gifts,  unless  it  be  a 
shiny  orange  or  a  rosy-dieeked  apple  for  the 
little  ones. 

But  it  is  not  the  festive  aspect  of  the  sea- 
son that  strikes  one  so  much  as  the  pathetic 
What  of  all  the  people,  no  longer  young,  to 
whom  such  anniversaries  come  as  a  remin- 
der of  departing  strength  and  vigour,  and 
who  now  take  their  seats  at  the  board 
among  the  ancients  with  many  a  secret 
pang  I 

Like  most  of  the  ills  of  life,  perhaps  old 
age  is  more  ^evous  in  the  anticipation 
than  the  reality.  But  we  are  right,  after 
all,  in  fighting  it  off  as  long  as  we  can,  and 
in  assuming  to  the  bitter  end  the  freshness 
of  youthful  feeling.  There  is  no  more  venial 
deception  than  that  of  the  middle-ased  man 
or  woman  who  postdates  the  record  of  ad- 
vancing years,  and  makes  believe  to  be  still 
among  the  young.  And  in  the  same  cate- 
gory are  those  devices  which  conceal  the 
ravages  of  time  and  give  an  artificial  youth. 
For  they  incite  people  to  live  up  to  them. 
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Eren  at  seyenty  a  woman  sighs  to  hear  her- 
8df  described  as  an  elderly  person.  The 
ddseription  may  be  jost,  but  it  is  no  less 
craeL 

For  life  glides  on  so  imperceptibly  that 
people  are  nnconscioos  of  any  change  in 
Aemselyes.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  inner 
spirit  never  does  change — that  spirit  which 
18  rather  a  witness  and  chronicler  of  the 
events  of  life,  than  an  active  participator  in 
their  occorrence.  And  in  this  way  it  comes 
88  sn  nnpleasant  surprise  to  be  looked  upon 
as  elderly.  No  doubt  the  disadvantages  of 
advsncing  years  are  felt  more  keenly  by 
wom^  than  by  men.  But,  by  either  sex, 
how  bravely  often  a  losing  battie  is  fought 
—a  battie  with  failing  resources,  failmg 
health,  and  the  lassitude  of  age  ! 

For  all  that,  there  is  often  a  strong 
feeling  among  the  young  that  the  side  of 
age  has  unduly  the  advantage  How 
many  a  young  aspirant  complains  that  his 
work  is  neglected,  his  abilities  starved, 
while  elderly  mecUocrities  occupy  all  the 
ayenues  to  success  1  But  these  last,  how- 
67er  suecesfiful,  have  also  their  envy  of  the 
yoong.  The  time  of  struggle  over,  the 
despair  of  youth  that  was  once  so  bitter, 
was  it  not  better  after  all  than  the  success 
which  has  come  too  late  to  be  enjoyed,  and 
can  only  be  retained  by  exerticms  that  have 
now  become  painfull 

There  is,  bowevw,  a  general  agreement 
of  witneeeesy  from  the  age  of  Plato  to  that 
of  Darwin,  that  old  age  under  suitable 
oonditicms  may  be  as  happy  as  any  other 
period  of  life.  There  should  be  d^ity 
and  independence,  with  that  hdd  upon  the 
interests  of  the  surrounding  world,  which 
of  itself  brings  ''  honour,  love,  obedience, 
troops  of  frirads." 

And  yet  such  an  ending  to  life,  however 

desurable,  is  not  always  the  desire  of  the 

heart    A  man  may  look  forward  to 

Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitaffe. 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  ceUL 

This  instinct  of  seclusion  which  seems  to 
come  to  UB  from  primitive  life,  is  probably 
confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  elderly 
Brahman  is  joined  to  retire  from  the  world 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  an 
anchorite ;  and  a  similar  feeling,  stronger 
in  previous  centuries  than  in  our  own,  has 
led  to  the  foundation  oi  many  refuges  for 
age  in  the  way  of  almshouses  and  toother- 
hoodsb  But  at  no  period  of  life  is  sedu- 
Qon  a  natural  condition ;  and,  moat  cer- 
tainly, the  coUecticm  of  a  number  of  elderly 
peofle  in  a  kind  of  enforced  association 
nas  never  had  a  sucoessfol  result     The 


mixture  of  ages,  classes,  interests,  sexes,  is 
the  one  thing  that  keeps  human  society 
sweet  and  wholesome,  and  the  influence  of 
age  is  as  necessary  in  the  perfect  com- 
munity as  the  vigour  and  initiative  of 
youth.  Nor  can  it  be  a  good  thing  to  con- 
fine old  people  in  barracks  as  in  work- 
houses—to spend  sad,  lonely,  loveless  days 
amid  bare  and  desolate  surroundings,  to 
fret  and  crumble  at  each  other,  and  all  the 
littie  wond  about  them. 

And  here  we  may  regret  the  declme  of 
those  handicrafts  which  furnished  even 
extreme  old  age  with  some  employment. 
Old  Elspeth  in  the  chimney  comer,  with 
her  distil  and  her  bundle  of  yam  which  is 
of  actual  use  in  the  family  economy,  is  a 
far  more  dignified  person  than  Elspetii  with 
vacant  hands,  crouching  over  the  fire  in 
the  bare  ward  of  a  poor-house.  In  the 
Norman  cottages  the  old  grandmother 
winds  cotton  all  day  long,  and  prides  her- 
self in  adding  something  to  the  family  store. 
Or  it  is  the  old  grandfather,  who  makes 
turves  out  of  spent  tan  for  the  winter  firing, 
or  ranges  the  forest,  and  rakes  together  his 
bundle  of  dried  BtidoL 

Although  there  are  many  illustrious 
examples  of  age  in  the  van  of  the  great 
workers  of  the  age,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  period  when  veterans  in 
general  are  rather  at  a  discount  The  old 
soldier  is  no  longer  in  the  ranks ;  there  are 
no  more  grizzled  Captains;  the  grey-headed 
Colonel,  the  father  of  his  reriment,  is  a 
sight  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  battles  of 
the  world  are,  for  the  future,  to  be  fought 
by  boys  and  striplings,  and  seniority  is 
Ukely  hencef  orwanl  to  be  looked  upon  as 
rather  a  bar  than  a  claim  to  advancement 
And  the  same  tendency  is  to  be  observed 
in  other  directiona  Those  who  have  at- 
tained no  commanding  position  before  life 
is  on  the  tum  with  thenii  are  shouldered 
aside  to  make  room  for  younger  men.  And 
all  this  terribly  increases  the  stnun  upon 
men  of  middle  age,  while  a  feeling  of  hope- 
lessness of  further  struggle  comes  upbn 
those  who  are  left  stranded  ^  the  way. 

Those  who  study  the  passing  chronicles 
of  life  in  the  newspapers  of  tiie  day,  foreign 
as  well  as  English,  must  have  been  strack 
by  the  increaung  number  of  suicides  to  be 
attributed  to  the  hopelessness  and  misery 
of  advancing  yeara  The  dinnal  record  <n 
suicides  has  its  bearing  upon  the  general 
state  <rf  affairs.  Witii  ad  vandng  prosperity 
the  number  of  those  idio  thus  fly  the  ills 
of  life  remains  a  pretty  constant  quantity ; 
but  any  check  to  material  progress  at  once 
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swells  the  ranks  of  the  self-slaoghUfred. 
Thus  in  1879  snicides  made  a  great  spring 
from  an  average  of  sixty-nine  to  eighty- 
one  per  million,  and  it  is  instructive  if  not 
inspiriting,  to  note  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  occur  when  the  medium 
line  of  life  is  passed.  Thus  the  number  of 
cases  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
fifty-five  is  far  in  advance  of  those  at  an 
earUer  period,  while  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  next  decade,  although  here 
there  is  a  slight  decrease  from  the  one 
immediately  before  it  After  sixty-five  a 
dogged  resignation  seems  to  take  the  place 
of  despair,  and  the  number  of  suicides 
rapidly  diminishes. 

Now  if  we  take  the  population  returns 
for  the  last  census,  we  &hall  find  that,  out 
of  nearly  twenty-six  millions,  the  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of 
men  and  women  then  in  existence,  and 
aged  fifty  years  and  upwards,  is  just  about 
three  millions  and  three-quarters,  or  rather 
more  than  a  seventh  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  and  we  come  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  this  elder  seventh  furnishes  at  least 
half  the  number  of  suicideii.  And  this  is 
surely  a  strange  fact  which  makes  us  specu- 
late as  to  the  possibility  of  making  life 
more  endurable  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
humanity,  and  especially  to  those  who  are 
veiging  into  jears. 

The  one  encouraging  fact  is  that,  accord- 
ing to  general  testimony,  the  first  steps 
towards  age  are  the  worst.  From  forty  to 
fifty  has  been  well  called  the  old  age  of 
youth — full  of  regrets  and  vain  revolt 
against  the  inevitable.  £ut  the  following 
decade,  the  youth  of  old  age,  is  often 
marked  by  renewed  vigour  and  enterprise, 
if  only  we  are  content  to  follow  the  advice 
of  good  old  Hoyle,  and  play  the  btages  of 
the  game :  to  ^follow  the  score,  that  is, 
and  not  attempt  a  grand  game  when  there 
Is  only  the  odd  trick  to  be  won. 


CHRONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

MIDLOTHIAN. 

Although  officially  the  county  in  ques- 
tion is  known  as  Edinburgh,  the  name  of 
Midlothian  is  both  more  pleasantly  familiar 
and  historically  more  suggestive.  If  the 
old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  was  rightly 
named  the  heart  of  Midlothian,  theLothians 
themselves  might  be  styled^the  heart  of 
Scotland.  There  could  hardly  have  been  a 
Ki^ntland  without  the  Lothians,  any  more 


than  there  could  have  been  a  France  with- 
out Paris.  Here  was  the  one  element  of 
stability  that  preserved  the  unity  of  the 
nation  and  crown  of  Scotland.  Elsewhere 
the  hold  of  the  central  power  was  often 
feeble  and  prccariouF.  The  powerful 
feudatories  who  overshadowed  the  royal 
throne  often  bade  fair  to  overwhelm  it 
altogether.  The  wild  chiefis  of  the  N<»th, 
the  Lord  of  the  Western  Isles,  the  proud 
Douglas,  and  the  self-seeking  Hamilton, 
togetiier  were  thrice  a  match  for  the  feeble 
and  often  impecunious  monarchy,  and 
singly  could  often  bid  it  defiance.  Bat 
the  Lothians  were  always  loyal,  and  from 
this  stronghold  the  King  and  the  law 
which  he  represented  eventually  made 
themselves  recognised  throughout  the  land. 

Perhaps  it  helped  somewhat  tows^ 
this  end  that  the  population  of  the  Lothians 
was  rather  Saxon  than  Celtic,  and  that  the 
race  of  Cerdic  and  Egbert  was  con&ued 
in  the  line  of  Scottish  Kings.  The  earliest 
existing  building  on  the  crest  of  the  Castle 
Rock  of  Edinburgh  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Saxon  princess,  that  sainted  Margaret,  the 
Queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  brought 
to  Scotland,  as  part  of  her  dower,  that 
priceless  relic  of  the  true  Cross,  that  Holy 
Rood,  which  was  to  give  its  name  to  the 
future  palace  of  the  royal  line. 

The  first  view  of  Edinburgh  strikes  die 
visitor,  not  only  with  admiration,  but  sur- 
prise. The  site  seems  such  a  strange  one 
for  a  great  city.  The  usual  dispensation^ 
that  sends  a  big  river  rolling  by  a  big  town 
is  altogether  wanting.  The  wonder  is 
vivid  as  to  how  it  got  there,  perched  upon 
its  rocky  height,  thufiamous  city,  as  Walter 
Scott  describes  it^ 

Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky, 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high. 
Mine  own  romantic  town ! 

What  other  town  is  there  indeed  that 
shares  so  completely  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
natural  surroundings  as  old  Edinburgh, 
that  seems  like  apart  of  the  crested  height 
on  which  it  rears  its  dark  bulk  t  The  gmt 
cities  of  the  plain  have  their  own  atmo- 
sphere, their  own  artificial  climate ;  but  the 
reek  of  Edinburgh  mixes  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and,  whether  in  haze  and  mist, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  thunder-cloud,  or 
the  clear  chining  after  rain,  the  city  takes 
its  part  in  the  scene,  and  darkens,  shines, 
and  glowers  in  sympathy  with  every 
changing  pha^e  of  light  and  shadow. 

In  truth  Edinburgh  was  bom  of  the 
rock ;  its  Acropolis  was  the  eerm  of  its 
being ;  its  steep  High  Street  has  erairied 
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slowly  down  from  the  Castle  gate — that 
gite  where  Kings  have  sat  injadgment,  as 
the  Kings  of  Jadsea  sat  in  the  Gate  of 
Jerusalem.  For  long  centuries  the  city 
clang  to  the  height  that  gave  it  birth, 
although  not  in  its  early  me  a  fortified 
town.  The  real  city  of  retfage  was  the 
OasUe  steep,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  town  was 
girt  with  a  wall,  and  the  town  began  to 
rise  storey  above  storey, 

Within  its  sleepy  limits  pent. 
By  bulwark  line  and  battlement, 
Aiid  flanking  towers  and  laky  flood. 

The  "  laky  flood  "  was  the  once  familiar 
"Nor*  Loch,"  remembered  even  now  bv 
ancient  witnesses  as  a  fool  and  evil- 
smelling  morass,  which  occupied  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  between  the  new  and  old 
towns,  bat  which  once,  no  donbt^  was  a 
crystal  tarn,  and  deep  enough  to  afford 
a  complete  defence  to  the  north  side 
of  the  town.  After  the  defeat  of  Flodden, 
in  the  panic  which  followed  that  disaster, 
theborghers  of  Edinboigh  extended  the 
compass  of  the  town  wall'  so  as  to  embrace 
the  sabnrb  which  had  sprung  up  outside 
the  old  wall,  and  within  these  limits  the 
town  grew  upwards  towards  the  sky. 

It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 

century  that  Edinburgh  finally  burst  its 

bonds,  and  that  a  new  town  was  created 

on  the  open  plateau  which  rose  on  the 

other  side  of  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Nor* 

Loch  and  sloped  gradually  down  to  the 

estuary  of  the  Forth,  or,  as  Walter  Scott 

pictures  his  favourite  town  : 

Unoonfined  and  free, 
Flingiog  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea. 

As  for  the  origin  of  Edinburgh,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Lothians  proceeded  side  by  side  with  that 
of  the  English  part  of  Northumbria.  The 
coast  ind^,  and  the  broad  estuary  of  the 
Fiwth,  would  seem  specially  tempting  to 
the  restless  dwellers  on  the  opposite  coasts. 
Landing  on  the  low-lying  shores  of  the 
Firth,  the  site  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
nei^bourifig  hills  appear  boldly  outlined 
agamst  the  sky;  the  conical  height  of 
Arthur's  Seat  dominating  the  whole,  from 
which  the  outline  sinks  in  a  graceful  curve, 
to  rise  aoain  to  the  fine  escarpment  of  clifif 
called  Swsbury  Crags.  Further  to  the  west 
the  same  outline  is  repeated  at  a  lower  level 
Calton  Hill  forms  the  summit^  and  the 
outline  continues  across  the  invisible 
ravine,  tOl  it  breaks  off  in  the  precipitous 
craff  now  crowned  by  the  Oastle ;  a  rock 
whidi,  from  the  earliest  times,  must  have 


been  held  as  a  stronghold  by  the  race  in 
possession  of  the  district 

Angles  and  Picts  may  have  fought  for 
the  possession  of  the  Maiden  Castle,  for  that 
is  the  earliest  name  that  has  come  down  to 
us  as  applied  to  Edinburgh.  It  is  the 
'*  castrum  puellarum  "  of  ancient  charters — 
an  attractive  title  which  there  is  little  in 
its  history  to  justify.  The  term  Maiden,  in- 
deed, may  be  a  corruption  of  an  earlier 
Celtic  title ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  many  Maiden  Castles  in  various 
parts  of  England,  as  well  as  Maiden  ways 
and  ro)Eids.  The  example  of  Maiden  Lane 
may  be  cited  as  a  familiar  instance ;  and  in 
fact  many  early  earthworks,  and  other 
remains,  not  quite  grand  enough  in  scope 
for  the  work  of  the  Evil  One,  are^  ascribed 
to  the  Maiden — a  Maid  of  the  Mist  as  far 
as  etymology  is  concerned,  for  the  origin 
of  the  term  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
Edwin,  the  great  Northumbrian  King,  built 
a  fort  upon  the  rock  and  gave  it  his  own 
name  as  Edwinsberg.  And  the  Lothians 
and  the  Border  counties  to  the  south  seem 
to  have  been  rather  English  than  Scotch 
till  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
when  the  country  passed  as  a  matter  of 
peaceftd  arrangement  from  the  Earl  of 
Northumbria  to  the  King  of  Scot& 

From  that  time  Oie  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
became  tbe  occasional  seat  of  the  royal 
line ;  but  it  was  never,  perhaps,  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Court  Dunfermline  and 
Perth  were  successively  the  head-quarters 
of  royalty^  and  it  was  only  after  the  mur- 
der of  James  the  First  that  the  superior 
security  of  the  Castle  on  the  rock,  and  its 
greater  distance  from  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  lulls,  brought  the  widowed  Queen  and 
the  infant  King,  and  with  them  the  seat 
of  government,  to  Midlothian. 

Almost  impregnable  from  its  command- 
ing position,  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
though  often  besieged  and  captured,  has 
never  been  taken  by  direct  assault  In 
Brace's  days,  when  the  fortress  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  English,  as  Barbour  relates, 
the  Earl  of  Moray  laid  siege  to  it,  but  de- 
spaired of  takbg  it,  when  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  troop,  William  Francis  by 
name,  volunteered  to  lead  a  party  to  esca- 
lade the  rock.  This  Francis  had,  in  his 
salad  days,  been  an  inmate  of  the  Castle, 
and  had  then  a  sweetheart  in  the  Grass- 
market  whom  he  visited  secretly  at  night, 
letting  himself  down  on  the  south  side  of 
the  crag,  where  tihere  was^a  kind  of  goat's 
path  from  one  projecting  rock  to  another, 
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and  ascending  in  the  same  way.  The  Earl 
detennined  to  make  the  attempt  in  person, 
and  one  dark  night,  with  thirty  picked 
men  behind  him,  he  followed  William 
Francis,  who  led  the  way,  climbing  from 
cranny  to  cranny  in  the  idmost  precipitous 
face  of  the  cli£f.  When  the  party  at  last 
had  nearly  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
they  narrowly  missed  being  discovered  by 
the  guard,  who  were  going  tiie  round  of 
the  walls,  when  one  of  the  picket  threw  a 
stone  down  the  cliff,  crying  out :  <<  Aha,  I 
see  you  well  I "  as  he  peered  over  the 
battlements.  The  escalading  party  clung 
to  their  narrow  perch  in  desperation,  ex- 
pecting nothing  less  than  immediate  de- 
struction, but  the  soldier's  alarm  was 
but  a  time-honoured  jest,  and  the  guard 
only  laughed  and  passed  on.  Once  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  the  Scots  planted  their 
ladders.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they 
managed  to  drag  such  encumbrances  up  the 
cliff  without  being  discovered,  but  there 
were  the  ladders  anyhow,  according  to  the 
chronicle,  and  the  men  swarmed  up,  and 
soon  had  mastered  the  watch  and  captured 
the  garrison. 

In  the  following  reign,  that  of  David 
the  Second,  we  find  the  Castle  again 
in  the  possession  of  the  adherents  of 
Edward  Baliol;  and  this  time  the 
castle  was  captured  by  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale,  who  made  use  of  a  stratagem 
which  was  as  old  as  the  siege  of  Troy.  A 
vessel  put  into  Leith^loaded  with  hampers 
of  wine,  as  was  pretended,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Castle,  joyfully  consenting  to  receive 
such  a  pleasing  cargo,  the  hampers  with  their 
bearers  turned  toarnied  men,who,raising  the 
war-cry  of  "a  Douglas,"  speedily  disposed  of 
the  too  confiding  Oastellui  and  his  garrison. 

After  this  exploit  the  Castle  seems  to 
have  been  dismantled,  in  accordance  with 
the  cautious  Scottish  policy  of  leaving  no 
strong  places  for  an  enemv  to  occupy ;  and 
once,  in  the  rei^  of  the  third  English 
Edward,  when  his  kinsman,  the  Count  of 
Namur,  landed  a  small  force  of  knights  and 
men-at-arms  on  the  coast,  and  was  badly 
beaten  on  the  Burrough  Muir,  then  an  open 
plain  to  the  south  of  the  town,  the  sur- 
vivors took  refuge  behind  the  broken  walls 
of  the  Castie,  and  were  able  to  make  terms 
of  honourable  capitulation. 

With  the  Stuarts,  as  has  been  ahready 
noted,  the  Castle  became  a  royal  residence ; 
but  the  irksomeness  of  its  steep  and  iso- 
lated security  led  the  monarch  to  prefer, 
in  peaceful  times,  the  shelter  of  the  royal 
Abbey  of  Holyrood. 


In  its  present  aspect  Holyrood  is  bm 
and  desolate  enough;  a  palace  amid  the 
slums,  a  gloomy  Uock  of  miasoniy  in  m 
arid  desert  of  gravel,  overpowered  by  the 
mass  of  hill  and  crag  behind  it,  with  whieb, 
from  no  point  of  view,  it  can  be  brooght 
gracefully  to  compare,  while  the  nuMd 
fragment  of  the  old  Abbey  church,  beon- 
gruously  attached  to  the  palace  of  Charies 
the  Second's  days,  heightens  the  feeling  of 
desolation,  without  imparting  the  giaoe  and 
sentiment  of  antiquity. 

But  by  great  good  fortune — ^with  modi 
that  is  heavy  and  uninteresting— the  veiy 
best  part  of  the  earlier  palace  has  been 
preserved — the  north-west  tower  of  James 
the  Fifth's  building,  with  its  extinguisher- 
turrets,  the  very  tower  that  is  consecrated, 
if  that  is  the  word,  to  the  memory  of 
Queen  Mary  Stuart  Of  the  old  Abb^, 
its  monks  and  abbots,  and  the  story  of  ita 
miraculous  foundation,  there  is  littie  to  be 
said.  The  spectres  that  haunt  the  plaee 
are  not  those  of  the  religious,  whose  dobten 
and  cells  disappeared  long  ago,  burnt  bj 
English  raiders,  6r  levelled  to  form  the 
foundations  of  the  royal  palace.  Instead 
of  these  we  have  murdered  Rizzio,  pierced 
with  a  hundred  dagger  thrusts ;  the  hand- 
some and  fatuous  Damley ;  and  Mary  her- 
self with  her  sweet  beguiling  face. 

Between  the  Abbey  and  the  Castle  the 
way  is  direct  enough,  in  one  continiioaB 
street  of  tall  and  gloomy  houses,  festooned 
with  the  garments  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
crowded  flats — no  longer  so  savoury  as 
when  Doctor  Johnson  declared  to  Boswell, 
on  his  progress  to  his  lodgings  in  the  night, 
that  he  smelt  his  countrymen  in  the  dark, 
but  still  strongly  flavoured  with  whisky 
and  salt  herrings. 

First  there  is  the  Canongate,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  canons  of  Holy- 
rood,  who  had  a  charter  to  build  a  town  of 
their  own  here,  between  the  Abbey  and  the 
King's  town,  with  the  fine  dark  old  Canon- 
gate  Tolbooth,  which,  with  its  outside 
stair  and  pepperbox  turrets,  may  give  as  a 
notion  of  the  old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
the  heart  of  Midlothian,  now  destroyed. 
Then  there  is  old  Q.'s  mansion  on  the  left, 
now  a  house  of  refuge,  and  where  the  High 
Street  begins,  is  John  Knox's  house,  a 
genuine  relic  of  the  great  Beformer— 
quaint,  dark,  and  dirty-looking  withoot, 
haunted  by  old  beggar  women  who  claim 
an  acquaintance  witii  the  passbg  stranger, 
and  cozen  him  out  of  bawbees. 

The  Castie  gun,  which  peals  out  at  <Hie 
o'clock,  brings  a  fine  mft  of  memcmes 
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with  ite  roar.  We  may  ffmcy  that  we 
hear  the  bells  ringing  backwards  and 
the  town  drams  beating  the  *'  rappel/'  as 
Bonnie  Dundee  rode  up  the  street  from 
the  Parliament  House,  and  away  by  the 
West  Bow  to  raise  the  Highlands  for  King 
James;  what  time  he  dimMd  the  rock  to  the 
postern  gate,  for  some  last  pregnant  words 
with  Gordon,  ike  Cock  of  the  North,  who 
held  the  Castle  for  royal  James,  while  all 
the  town  below  were  shouting  for  William 
and  Mary.  Or  we  may  r^all  the  last 
notes  of  angry  thunder  from  the  Casde 
guns  as  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  held  his 
Court  at  Holyrood,  and  all  the  fair  Jacobite 
dames  thronged  to  the  long -deserted 
saloons  as  to  a  bridal — ^while,  all  the  time, 
the  Castle  roared  out  lustily  for  King 
Geoi^e. 

Witii  the  crown  of  the  steep,  we  come 
to  St.  Giles's  Church,  described,  some 
half  century  ago,  by  Eobert  Chambers,  in 
his  "  Picture  of  Scotland,"  as  "  a  large, 
though  ill-favoured  building;"  but  now, 
thanks  to  the  brother — ^we  shall  come 
presently  to  the  familiar  sign — ^restored,  as 
well  as  builders  and  masons  can  restore  a 
thing  that  is  past,  to  the  likeness  of  former 
days,  when  its  aisles  echoed  to  the  tread  of 
mail-clad  warriors,  and  its  purlieus  were  as 
often  as  not  the  scene  of  fierce  cutting  and 
slashing;  when  lords,  and  knights,  and 
lairds  shouldered  each  other  in  the  narrow 
streets;  and  swords  flew  out,  and  pistol 
shots  echoed  sharply ;  and  shutters  flew  up 
and  doors  were  bolted  and  barred,  as  the 
burghers  quickly  realised  that  a  fight  was 
gdng  on. 

There  are  some  yet  living,  who  may 
remember  to  have  seen  the  great  Sir 
Walter  striding  up  the  street,  with  bright 
^^-  eye  and  jovial  presence.     We  are 
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almost  as  far  from  his  day  now  as  he  was 
from  the  time  of  Prince  Charlie  uid  the 
'45 ;  and  with  his  presence  what  memories 
revive  of  the  old  literary  world  of  Edin- 
Irargh — of  the  solid,  hard-headed  histo- 
rians and  thinkers,  first  of  aU,  of  David 
Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  and  Dugald 
Stewart ;  of  the  poets,  too,  Allan  Eamsay 
and  Fergusson;  and,  far  above  them  all, 
Bobert  Bums,  with  his  dark,  vivid  face ; 
with  Tom  Campbell  and  John  Leyden,  to 
keep  up  the  succession  into  the  Augustan 
A^e  of  Edinburgh,  when  Scott  was  busy  in 
his  little  den  in  Castle  Street,  in  that 
honest  bow-fronted  house,  and  Christopher 
North  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  might 
be  seen  consorting  together  any  day ;  when 
high  jmks  went  on  in  the  taverns,  and 


high  jokes  in  the  clubs,  and  high  talk  in 
the  snug  coteries  of  the  New  Town.  When, 
too,  there  were  liberal  publishers  to  pay 
the  scores,  and  enteiprismg,  too  ^nterpris- 
i^gi  publishers  to  bring  out  the  rising 
aathor,  when  the  last  Scotch  novel  was 
eagerly  looked  for  at  all  the  libraries  and 
bought  by  all  the  booksellers,  and  those 
who  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  th^  great 
wizard  found  abundant  nourishment  from 
the  crumbs  that  fell  &om  his  table.  Where 
are  the  jolly  lairds,  who  bought  the 
books  and  subscribed  for  the  poems,  and 
laved  good  literature  as  they  loved  good 
wine,  and  the  high  dames  and  noble  spin- 
sters who  were  so  proud  and  yet  so  ac- 
cessible, so  highly  bred  and  yet  so 
original,  and  who  sat  for  their  portraits 
to  the  rising  novelists  with  perfect  naivete 
and  unconcern  1  And  then  the  stem  and 
awful  critics  in  the  background — the  Scotch 
reviewers — fiercely  genue  even  to  those  of 
their  own  kin,  but  to  outsiders  how  im- 
placable. 

It  is  going  a  long  way  back  to  talk  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  assuredly  the 
beginning  of  literary  Edinburgh  was  when 
thecourtsof  law  which  had  long  followed  the 
King  in  vagrant  fashion  about  the  country, 
were  fixed  and  concentrated  in  Edinburgh. 
There  had  been  some  wonderful  law-givers 
in  the  old  days,  such  as  Crichton  frae 
Crichton  Peel — ^tiie  Chancellor  of  James 
the  Second's  young  days — not  an  admir- 
able Crichton  by  any  means,  although 
he  may  have  been  an  ancestor  of  that  pro- 
digy, but  a  man  as  careless  of  blood- 
spilling,  in  the  way  of  equity  and  justice, 
as  any  grim  Douglas  or  cruel  Hepburn. 
It  was  Crichton  who  was  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  black  dinner  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  about  which  there  is  an  old  and 
happily  unfulfilled  malediction  in  rhyme : 

Edinburgh  Castle,  town  and  tower, 

God  grant  ye  sinke  for  Binne, 
And  that  even  for  the  black  dinner 

Earl  Douglas  gat  therein. 

That  was  the  dinner  of  the  black  bull's 
head,  it  will  be  remembered,  when  yoi 
Earl  Douglas  and  his  brother  were  di 
from  the  hospitable  board  and  beheaded 
in  sight  of  their  royal  host. 

But  that  kind  of  jurisprudence  passed 
away  when  the  courts  of  law  were  settled 
in  Edinburgh,  and  a  body  of  practitioners 
arose  skilled  in  dLvil  law,  and  interested 
in  seeing  that  technical  justice  was  done. 
And  when  the  Royal  Court  was  removed  to 
England,  the  courts  of  law  waxed  even 
more  powerful  and  important;  while  the 
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nobility  and  gentry,  deprived  by  the  strong 
ann  of  Grovernment  of  the  opportunity  of 
fighting  out  their  constant  disputes  and 
quarrels,  turned  to  the  equally  fascinating, 
if  more  ruinous  sport  of  litigation.  The 
influence  and  example  of  French  juris- 
prudence and  procedure  was  powerful 
among  the  Scotch  lawyers ;  their  manners 
too  were  leavened  with  the  old-fashioned 
French  courtesy,  and  with  an  amenity 
that  looked  as  much  to  the  breeding — 
and  liberality — of  the  litigants,  as  to  the 
mere  dry  facts  and  legal  aspects  of  the 
case.  In  the  mutual  relationship  of  the 
nobility  of  the  sword  and  the  robe,  arose 
a  school  of  high  ceremony  and  politeness. 
Poetry  and  the  belles  letters  were  cul- 
tivated— ^an  apt  quotation,  or  a  felicitous 
epigram,  was  worth  as  much  as  a  powerful 
argument  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  society  polished  and  serene,  undis- 
turbed by  the  rush  for  wealth,  or  the 
competition  for  mere  political  distinction. 
And  while  in  England  the  skilful  but  sterile 
policy  of  Walpole  extinguished,  as  far  as  it 
was  able,  all  the  literary  Ughts  of  the  world 
of  law  and  politics,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Oourt  of  the  Gkiorges  was  even  more 
withering  and  depressing ;  in  far-off  Edin- 
burgh, apart  from  the  roar  of  venal  poli- 
ticians and  the  turmoil  of  an  illiterate 
Court,  the  stars  of  literary  brightness  rose 
in  a  clear,  unclouded  horizon. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  although 
Edinburgh  city  forms  the  most  importimt 
part  of  Midlothian,  yet  there  are  other  parts 
of  the  county  which  have  their  own  annals 
and  associations.  ThereisCraigmillarCastle^ 
for  instance,  three  miles  south  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  often  occupied  by  Queen 
Mary,  and  where,  it  is  said,  the  murder  of 
Darnley  by  the  then  original  method  of 
blowing  him  up  by  gunpowder,  was  finally 
decided  upon  and  arraoged.  One  trace  of 
the  Queen's  former  residence  at  the  Castle 
is  preserved  in  the  name  of  an  adjoining 
hamlet  where  the  Queen's  French  Guards 
were  constantly  stationed,  and  which  re- 
ceived in  consequence  Ae  name  of  Petty 
France.  The  ruins  are  of  a  half-fortified 
mansion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the 
feudal  castle  which  once  occupied  the  site 
was  burnt  by  the  English — blown  up,  per- 
haps, for  burning  had  little  effect  upon  the 
stout  walls  of  ancient  castles — but  anyhow, 
the  ground  was  cleared  for  the  new  castle, 
now  in  its  turn  a  ruin.  There  exists  a 
famous  quarry  on  the  north  side  of  the 
castle  from  which,  according  to  toadition, 
the  stone  was  raised  to  build  Edinburgh 


Castle  so  long  aeo  as  the  time  of  Uis 
Picts,  when  wheeled  carriages  being  un- 
known to  that  primitive  people,  they 
formed  line  all  along  the  way  and  handed 
the  stones  from  one  to  the  other,  as  in 
shot  drill — a  story  this,  by  the  way,  which 
is  told  of  more  than  one  old  castla 

Then  we  have  Merchistoun  and  the 
weather-beaten  tower,  where  John  Napier, 
whose  fame  is  connected  with  logaritmns, 
was  bom  some  time  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Newbattle  Abbey  too,  though  a 
modem  house,  has  an  interestbg  connec- 
tion with  the  line  that  possesses  it— the 
last  Abbot  of  Newbattle,  a  lay  abbot  no 
doubt,  being  the  founder  of  the  family,  his 
son,  Mark  Ker,  having  procured  that  the 
abbacy  should  be  converted  into  a  temporal 
lordstup. 

The  first  Lady  Ker,  by-the-way,  could 
not  very  well  have  been  called  a  Lady 
Abbess,  as  she  had  no  fewer  than  thirty-one 
children,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  most  powerful  witch,  circumstances  that 
may  have  made  her  lord  regret  that  he  had 
not  lived  in  a  former  age. 

There  is  Dalhousie  Castle  too,  which  re- 
calls the  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Bruce's 
days,  the  marks  of  whose  powerful  sword 
were  long  pointed  out  in  a  riven  stone 
between  Burrough  Muir  and  Edinburgh 
Castle^  and  who  was  inhumanly  murdezM 
by  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale. 

Nor  shoidd  Pinkie  House  be  forgotten, 
a  fine  old  manor  that  once  was  the  country 
seat  of  the  royal  Abbey  of  Dunfermline, 
although  the  house  itself  is  of  past  Befor- 
mation  times.  A  house  that  had  a  kind  of 
halo  about  it  in  Jacobite  memories,  as  Prince 
Charles  slept  there  on  the  night  after  his 
victory  at  Prestonpans. 

And  then  we  come  to  Musselburgh 
Links,  where  racing  seems  to  have  been 
indigenous,  but  notable  too  for  another 
kind  of  meeting,  when  twenty  thousand 
Covenanters  lined  the  moors  from  Mussel- 
burgh to  Leith,  and  six  hundred  ministers 
in  Geneva  gowns  and  bands,  are  reported  to 
have  stood  upon  one  hill ;  all  with  their 
faces  towards  the  envoy  of  King  Charles 
the  First,  the  Marquis  of  HamUton,  who 
was  charged  to  see  if  he  could  not  bring 
the  Covenanters  to  some  acconmiodation. 
Cromwell,  too,  lay  for  a  time  encamped  on 
Musselburgh  Links,  and  the  hole  that  was 
made  to  receive  his  tent  is  still  shown  by 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

But,  except  for  occasional  nooks  here 
and  there,  the  general  surface  of  Midlothian 
apart  from  Edinburgh  is  not  interesting 
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It  aboimds  in  coal-mineB,  in  qoameB,  and 
kilns,  so  that  there  is  all  the  pleasure  of 
surprise  and  contrast  when  the  beantifial 
dell  of  the  Eak  is  reached,  with  Boslyn 
€AstIe  and  Cha^  on  its  brhik,  and  classic 
Hawthomden  in  close  proximity.  The 
msrrellons  detafl  of  the  interior  of  Boslyn 
Chapel  is  well  known,  with  its  'prentice 
^llar  beaatiftilly  wreathed  in  scolptared 
loUage;  andthestoryof  the  master  mason, 
who  joomeyed  to  Rome  to  find  ont  the 
way  to  do  i%  and,  seeing  on  his  retom 
that  the  'prentice  had  acoompUshed  the 
task  unaided  much  better  than  his  master 
could  have  done  with  all  his  acquired 
knowledge,  hit  the  poor  youth  on  the  head 
with  his  mallet,  and  so  emancipated  him 
from  any  further  servitude. 

As  for  Hawthomden  and  its  memories 
of  William  Drummond,  and  his  friend  and 
guest  Ben  Jonson,  are  they  not  familiar  to 
the  reading^ public  as  household  words) 
But  the  traditional  report  of  their  meeting 
has  a  stam]^  of  reality  about  it— the  utter- 
ance of  the  somewhat  pompous  author,  who 
does  not  forget  thas  he  is  also  a  worshipful 
bird,  contrasted  with  the  reticence  of  the 
professional  scribe  who  has  tramped  on  foot 
from  Westminster  to  Scotland. 

BRiTiacoND  loq. :  Welcome,  welcome.  Royal  Ben  1 
Jonson  replies :  Thankye,  thankye,  Hawthornden. 

Unhappily,  Royal  Ben's  account  of  the 
interview  is  not  forthcoming,  nor  the  notes 
that  he  took  on  his  long  but  interesting 
tramp. 

CHABMS,    OMENS,    AND   ANCIENT 
QUACKERIES. 

IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART  L 

Perhaps  the  least  harmful  of  the  useless, 
and  (as  they  now  seem  to  us^  ridiculous 
practices  employed  in  former  times  for  the 
cure  of  diseases  was  that  of  mumbling  a 
certain  formula  of  words  believed  to  con- 
stitute an  all-powerful  charm  to  remove 
certain  physicd  ailments. 

Mr.  Pepys  has  preserved  for  us  in  his 
"Diary  "a  few  unique  specimens  of  these 
charms.  It  must  not,  however,  be  for 
one  moment  supposed  that  the  diarist 
was  himself  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
these  charms  —  indeed,  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  not — 
although,  even  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  medical  profession  was  charac- 
terised by  some  very  queer  usages.  To 
sive  an  iUustration,  Mr.  Pepys  records,  in 
uilating  upon  Her  Majesty's  iUness,  tiiat 


''she  had  to  be  diaved,  and  pigeons  put  to 
her  feet"  The  first  charm  to  whicn  Mr. 
Pepys  refers  is  in  Latin,  and  was  employed 
in  stanching  blood : 

Blood  remain  in  thee, 

As  Christ  was  in  Himselfe ; 

Blood  remain  in  tby  vein, 

As  Christ  in  his  own  soffering ; 

Blood  remain  fixed. 

As  Christ,  when  He  was  omcified. 

The  next  in  order  was  one  to  be  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  thorn : 

Jesns,  that  was  of  a  Virgin  borne. 

Was  prickled  bothe  with  naile  and  thome ; 

It  neither  wealed,  nor  belled,  nor  rankled,  nor 

boned; 
In  the  name  of  Jesus,  no  more  shall  this. 

Here  is  another  and  somewhat  improved 
charm  for  the  cure  of  the  selfsame  acci- 
dent: 

Christ  was  of  a  Virsin  borne. 
And  he  was  prick^with  a  tnome. 
And  it  did  neither  bell  nor  swell, 
And  I  trust  in  Jesns  this  never  will. 

The  formula  to  be  gone  through  for  the 
cure  of  cramp  was  quite  as  simple.  All 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  patient  to  do 
was  to  repeat  these  words : 

Cramp,  be  thou  painless, 
As  Our  Lady  was  stainless. 
When  she  bore  Jesus. 

For  a  bum,  burning  or  scalding,  no 
matter  how  severe,  the  patient  was  recom- 
mended to  recite  these  words : 

There  came  three  angels  out  of  the  East, 

The  one  brought  fire,  the  other  brought  frost ; 

Out  fire,  in  frost. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

For  the  cure  of  a  person  bewitched  or 
overlooked,  it  was  necessary  that  the  blood 
of  the  one  that  had  bewitched  or  over- 
looked him  or  her  should  be  "drawn," 
after  which  the  afflicted  person  would  be 
restored  to  his  accustomed  health.  Few 
cures  for  this  malady  were  of  more  common 
belief  a  hundred  years  ago,  and,  strange  to 
say,  in  some  remote  parts  of  the  country 
it  still  extst&  Notably  is  this  the  case  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  only  recentiy  a  woman 
was  very  properly  punished  by  the  law 
for  violentlv  attacking  a  next-door  neigh- 
bour, in  oraer  that  the  former  mieht  draw 
blood,  on  the  ground  that  the  old  woman 
had  bewitched  her  daughter,  a  confirmed 
invalid.  The  old  woman,  who  was  a  most 
inoffensive  person,  was  in  her  garden  when 
she  was  attacked,  and  the  blood  was  drawn 
by  a  darning-needle  being  driven  several 
times  into  her  hands  and  arms. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  wise  men 
and  women  to  cure  ailments  by  means  of 
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charms  is  Tery  common  i&  Wales,  even 
to  the  present  day.  A  yery  frequently 
applied  charm  for  the  core  of  epilepsy, 
among  the  lower  orders  about  London  and 
parti(mlarly  in  Essex,  was  to  cut  tiie  tip 
off  a  black  caf  s  taO,  in  order  to  get  from 
it  three  drops  of  blood,  which  were  to  be 
taken  in  a  teaspoonfdl  of  milk  from  a 
woman's  breast,  and  repeated  three  times 
successiyely.  Another  cure  was  for  the 
patient  to  creep  head  foremost  down  three 
flights  of  stairs,  three  times  each  day  for 
three  days  successively;  three  being  the 
root  of  the  magic  number  nine. 

Here  is  a  charm  that  was  actually 
tried  in  the  Year  of  Grace,  1886,  in  Devon- 
shire. A  young  woman,  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Holsworthy,  having  for 
some  considerable  time  been  subject  to 
periodical  fits  of  illness,  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  cure  by  attending  at  the  afternoon 
service  at  the  parish  church,  accompanied 
by  thirty  young  men,  her  near  neighboura 
Service  over,  she  sat  in  the  porch  of  the 
church,  and  each  of  the  young  men,  as  they 
passed  out  in  succession,  dropped  a  penny 
into  her  lap,  but  the  last^  instead  of  a 
penny,  gave  her  half-a-crown,  taking  from 
her  the  twenty-nine  pennies  which  she  had 
already  received.  With  this  half-crown  in 
her  hand,  she  walked  three  times  round 
the  Communion  Table,  and  afterwards  had 
the  coin  made  into  a  ring,  by  the  wearing 
of  which  she  believed  she  should  recover 
her  health. 

Dr.  Harvey  has  left  on  record  the  fol- 
lowing recipe,  as  a  preventive  against 
consumption  and  hectick  fevers  : 

**  Take  half-a-pound  of  garden  snails  with 
their  shells,  especially  those  that  are  about 
vines ;  wash  them  well  with  water  and  a 
little  salt ;  then  wash  them  once  or  twice 
more  with  fair  water,  to  wash  off  the  salt ; 
then  bruise  them  with  their  shells  to  a 
mash  in  a  stone  mortar.  Add  to  them 
ground  ivy,  speedwell,  lungwort,  scabious, 
bumet^  colt's  foot,  and  nettle  tops,  of  each 
a  handful ;  English  liquoras,  half  an  ounce; 
dates,  stoned,  twelve  in  number;  of  the 
four  great  cold  seeds,  of  each  one  dram 
and  a  half ;  saffron,  a  scruple.  Put  them 
with  the  snails  in  a  new  glazed  pipkin,  or 
tin  coffee  pot,  which  is  better,  and  pour  on 
them  a  quart  of  spring  water ;  fasten  the 
cover  close  to  the  pipkin,  by  pasting  round 
it  a  quantity  of  dough.  Set  the  pipkin  in 
a  kettle  of  hot  water  over  the  fire ;  let  it 
stand  therein  for  twelve  hours,  then  strain 
it  and  press  out  the  liquor,  dissolving  into 
it,  while  it  is  warm,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 


of  clarified  honey.  Put  it  into  glass  bottles 
and  keep  in  a  cellar." 

In  Scotland,  nettles  and  southernwood, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  muggins  or  mugwort,  ve 
hdd  good  for  the  cure  of  consumptioa. 
J>T,  Bobert  Chambers  says :  ''The  fun^ 
of  a  young  woman  was  passing  on  the  high 
road  on  the  margin  of  the  Firth  oi  QydB, 
above  Port  Glfwgow,  when  a  mermaid 
raised  her  head  aoove  the  water,  and  in 
slow,  admonitory  tones  uttered  the  follow- 
ing words : 

If  they  wad  drink  nettles  in  March, 

And  eat  muggins  in  May, 
Sae  mony  braw  maidens 

Wadna  gang  to  the  clay  ! " 

As  may  readily  be  surmised,  muggins  or 
mugwort  and  a  decoction  of  nettles  form  a 
favourite  prescription  for  consumption 
among  the  common  people. 

A  great  deal  more  importance  was  at- 
tached by  our  ancestors  to  the  value  of 
culinary  preparations  than  is  now  attadied 
by  us.  Here  is,  for  instance,  a  recipe  for 
a  broth  or  callis,  that  was  guaranteed  to 
cure  one  far  gone  in  the  worst  stages  of 
consumption,  if  daily  taken  fasting  lUid  on 
going  to  bed : 

"  You  take  a  young  cock,  or  a  capon ; 
cut  him  in  quarters  and  bruise  all  his 
bones ;  then  take  the  root  of  fennel,  pars- 
ley, and  hickory,  violet  leaves  and  boraga 
Put  him  into  an  earthem  pot  for  stewing 
meats  in,  and  between  every  quarter  lay 
some  of  the  roots  and  herl>8,  ooriandecsi 
whole  mace,  anise  seeds,  liquorice  scraped 
and  sliced,  so  filliug  up  the  pot  Then  pot 
in  half  a  pint  of  rose-water,  a  quart  or  more 
of  white  wine,  two  or  three  dates  made 
clean  and  cut  in  pieces,  a  few  prunes  and 
raisins  of  the  sun — and  if  you  put  in  cer- 
tain pieces  of  gold  it  will  be  the  better,  and 
they  never  wie  worse — and  so  cover  it 
close,  and  stop  it  with  dough,  and  set  the 
pot  in  seething  water,  and  let  it  seeUie 
gently  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  with 
a  good  fire  kept  stUl  under  the  brass  pot 
that  it  standeth  in,  and  the  pot  kept  with 
liquor  so  long.  When  it  hath  stilled  so 
many  hours  take  out  the  earthem  pot, 
open  it|  strain  out  the  broth  into  some 
clean  vessel,  and  give  some  to  the  sick  per- 
son morning  and  evening,  as  I  said,  warmed 
and  spiced,  as  best  pleaseth  the  tasta" 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  many  people 
yet  believe  that  warts  may  be  charmed 
away.  The  processes  are  fairly  well  known 
and  very  simple,  but  the  connection  be- 
tween ti^e  process  and  the  result  is  veiy 
misty.     An  old  woman  is   generally  the 
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"channer,"  and  matters  some  ontlandish 
gibberiBh,  repeats  the  Lord's  Prayer  back- 
wards or  something  equally  as  absurd,  and 
gives  the  Tictim  of  the  warts  a  piece  of 
stick  This  is  to  be  thrown  away  or  Domed, 
and,  as  it  decays,  the  warts  disappear. 
Another  charm,  <*  equally  as  efficacious," 
is  to  spit  on  the  warts  for  nine  mornings 
in  succession  before  breaking  the  fast,  and 
on  the  tenth  all  traces  of  them  will  have 
disappeared. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  rustics  and 
superstitious  persons  that  tiie  seventh  son 
bom  of  one  mother,  without  a  daughter 
coming  in  between,  is  a  "  natural  doctor/' 
having  the  power  to  cure  several  diseases 
without  the  aid  of  medicines,  and  to  tell 
the  whereabouts  of  stray  cattle  or  stolen 
property. 

If  the  seventh  son  be  likewise  the  son 
of  a  seventh  son,  his  powers  are 
little  short  of  miraculous,  in  Cornwall, 
the  ndnen  believe  that  such  an  one 
can  cure  the  Ejng's  Evil  by  a  simple 
touch,  though  the  process  is  usually  for 
the  miracle-worker  to  stroke  the  part 
affected  three  times,  to  blow  upon  it  three 
times,  to  repeat  a  form  of  words,  and 
to  give  a  perforated  can  or  some  other  ob- 
ject to  be  worn  as  an  amulet.  In  Ireland, 
the  lucky  son  was  credited  with  prophetic, 
in  addition  to  healing  power;  while  in 
Scotland,  the  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh 
daughter  is  said  to  be  ^fted  with  second 
tight  as  well  as  healing  and  prophecy. 

As  lately  as  one  hundred  years  ago  the 
following  was  prescribed  by  "wise  wo- 
men/' uid  worn  round  the  neck,  as  an 
inbUible  charm  for  the  cure  of  toothache : 

Mars,  hvLTj  abnrsa,  abarse, 
Jesns  Chnst  for  Mary'a  sake, 
Take  away  this  toothache. 

This  triplet  charm  was  written  on  paper, 
enclosed  in  a  clew  or  bag,  and  worn  round 
the  neck.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
was  believed  that  when  the  spell  was 
homed  the  toothache  would  vaxdah.  In 
Devonshire,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
a  tooth  taken  from  a  skull  is  worn. round 
the  neck  as  a  charm  against  disease  of  the 
teeth;  in  Ireland,  rustics  afflicted  wiUi 
this  annoying  pain  rise  early,  take  a  sharp- 
pointed  stick  and  push  it  with  the  afflicted 
tooth  mto  the  soil  of  a  newly-made  grave. 
As  lately  as  the  time  of  the  first  Greorge, 
a  splinter  from  a  gibbet  upon  which  some 
notorious  criminal  had  swung,  or,  better 
still,  was  yet  swinging,  was  accounted  a 
certab  specific  against  the  toothache.  In 
Devonshire,  acrain,  and  manv  other  parts  of 


the  country,  the  parings  of  the  toe-nails  cut 
on  QooA  F^day  morning  used  to  be  worn 
round  the  neck  to  charm  away  toothache ; 
while  in  Cornwall  it  is  believed  that  relief 
can  be  obtained  by  biting  away,  close  to  the 
ground,  the  first  fern  of  spring  maidenhair 
spleenwort,  if  possible,  though  common 
bracken  will  do  just  as  well  In  Norfolk 
and  Lincolnshire  it  was  customary  to  make 
a  poultice  of  horseradish,  and,  if  the  tooth 
which  ached  was  on  the  left  side,  the 
poultice  was  placed  round  the  right  wrist, 
and  vice  vers!  The  author  of  this  specific 
is  said  to  have  been  Clause  Patch,  the 
celebrated  Enelish  Gipsy  King.  In  the 
Cathedral  of  (^logne  is  the  holy  tooth  of 
Saint  Apollonia,  and,  on  that  saint's  day, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  near  the 
case  in  which  the  relic  is  kept,  on  account 
of  the  crowd  of  toothaching  devotees,  of 
all  ages  and  sexes,  who  press  forward  for 
the  purpose  of  kissing  the  preserved  molar, 
and  by  faitb  relieving  their  pain.  In  some 
parts  of  North  Kussia  school -children, 
before  the  duties  of  the  day  commence, 
are  ranged  in  lines,  and  not  only  hands 
and  finger-nails,  but  the  condition  of  their 
teeth  are  also  carefully  inspected.  Woe 
betide  any  urchin  whose  molars  are  then 
found  to  be  discoloured  1  This  precaution 
notwithstanding,  sound  teeth  are  considered 
a  boon  worth  praying  for  by  the  Russian, 
and  as  he  kisses  the  portal  of  the  church 
door,  he  exclaims :  ''  Holy  Sergius,  as  this 
stone  is  firm  and  sound  and  strong,  so 
grant  my  teeth  may  be." 

The  following  strange  case  occurred 
during  the  time  thatwomen  were  prosecuted 
in  England  for  witchcraft.  An  eminent 
Judge  was  travelling  his  circuit,  when  an 
old  woman  was  brought  before  him  on  a 
charge  of  havine  held  a  spell  or  charm  to 
cure  dimness  of  sight.  Her  charm  con- 
sisted of  hanging  a  ''  clew  "  of  yam  round 
the  neck  of  the  patient;  and  marvellous 
things  were  told  by  the  witnesses  of  the 
cures  which  this  spell  had  performed  on 
patients  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  medicine. 
The  only  defence  made  bv  tiie  poor  woman 
to  the  charge,  which  involved  one  of  witch- 
craft, was  a  protestation  that  if  there  was 
any  witchcnSft  in  the  ball  of  yam  she  was 
not  aware  of  it  The  clew  was  given  to 
her,  she  said,  thirty  vears  before,  by  a 
young  Oxford  student,  for  the  cure  of  one 
of  her  own  family,  who  having  used  it  with 
advantage,  she  had  seen  no  himn  in  lending 
it  for  the  relief  of  others  who  laboured 
under  a  similar  infirmitv.  or  in  accentinGr  a 
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small  gratuity  for  doing  sa  Her  defence 
was  little  heeded  by  the  jory;  but  the 
Judge  appeared  to  be  very  mach  agitated 
by  the  stoir.  He  asked  the  woman  where 
she  resided  when  she  obtained  possession 
of  this  valuable  relic.  She  gave  the  name 
of  the  village  in  which  she  had  in  former 
times  kept  an  alehouse.  The  Judge 
then  looked  at  the  clew  very  earnestly, 
and  at  length  addressed  the  jury  in  these 
terms  :  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  on  the  pomt 
of  committing  a  great  injustice  to  this 
poor  old  woman,  and,  to  prevent  it,  I  must 

Sublicly  confess  a  piece  of  early  folly  which 
oes  me  no  honour.  At  the  time  this  poor 
creature  speaks  of  I  was  at  college,  leading 
an  idle  and  careless  life,  which,  had  I  not 
been  ^iven  grace  to  correct,  must  have 
made  it  highly  improbable  that  ever  I 
should  have  attained  my  present  situation. 
I  chanced  to  remain  for  a  day  and  a  night 
in  this  woman's  alehouse,  without  hai^g 
money  to  discharge  my  reckoning.  Not 
knowing  what  to  do,  and,  seeing  her  much 
occupied  with  a  cluld  who  was  suffering 
fix>m  weak  eyes,  I  had  the  meanness  to 
pretend  that  I  could  write  out  a  spell  that 
would  mend  her  daughter's  sight,  if  she 
would  accept  it  instead  of  her  bill  The 
ignorant  woman  readily  agreed,  and  I 
scrawled  some  figures  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, and  added  two  lines  of  nonsensical 
doggerel,  in  ridicule  of  her  credulity,  and 
caused  her  to  make  it  up  in  the  "  clew  " 
which  has  so  nearly  cost  her  her  life.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  it,  let  the  yam  be  un- 
wound, and  you  may  then  judge  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  spelL"  The  dew  was  un- 
wound, when  the  couplet  mentioned  by  the 
Judge  was  found  in  it  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment The  jury  were  satisfied,  and  the 
poor  woman  was  discharged. 

In  Scotland  a  daisy  was,  and  in  some 
parte  still  is,  regarded  as  a  healing  plant 
If  a  sick  man  can  onlv  put  his  foot  on  a 
fully  expanded  daisy,  he  has  hopes  of  re- 
covery ;  just  as  in  other  parts  some  moun- 
tain spring  or  quiet  stream  is  supposed  to 
possess  magical  powers.  Faith,  no  doubt, 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  cure,  and 
the  thought  that  touching  any  green  ebject 
would  effect  a  cure  would  do  much  to  ac- 
complish the  same.  It  is  further  believed 
that  if  the  farmer  kneels  down  and  bites 
off  the  first  daisy  of  spring  a  plentiful  crop 
will  be  his  reward ;  and,  Uiough  somewhat 
ludicrous,  it  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
places  to  see  sturdy  and  otherwise  sensible 
sons  of  the  soU  thus  kneeling  down  and 
kissing  mother  earth. 


Arnold  de  Yilleneuve,  who  flourished  v^ 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  said,  acoordmg  to 
Dr.   Mackay,  to  have  left  the  foUowbg 
recipe  for  ensuring  a  length  of  yean  con- 
sidwably  surpassbg  the  period  which  ii 
generally  supposed  to  be  green  old  age.   A 
person  thus  wishful  to  prolong  hk  fife 
must  rub  himself  two  or  three  times  a  week 
with  the  juice  of  marrow  or  cassia.    Every 
night,  on  going  to  bed,  he  must  place  on 
his  head  a  pliuster  composed  of  a  certain 
quantity   of   Oriental   saffron,   red  rose 
leaves,  sandal -wood,    aloes,   and   amber, 
liquefied  in  oil  of  roses  and  the  best  white 
wax.    In  the  morning  he  must  take  it  ofi^ 
and  enclose  it  carefully  in  a  leaden  box 
on  to  the  next  night,  when  it  must  be  agun 
applied.    If  he  be  of  a  sanpoine  temperar 
ment,he  is  to  take  sizteenchickens;  if  phleg- 
matic, twenty-five ;  and  if  melandioly,  thirty. 
These  he  is  to  put  in  a  yard  where  the  air 
and  water  are  pura    Upon  these  he  is  to 
feed,  eating  one  a  day.  But  these  chickem 
are  to  be  fattened  in  a  peculiar  way,  whidi 
will   impregnate    their    flesh    with  the 
qualities  which  are  to  produce  longevity 
to  the  eater.    Being  deprived  of  all  other 
nourislunent  till  they  are  almost  dyii^  of 
hunger,  they  are  to  be  fed  on  a  broth  imt 
of  serpents  and  vinegar,  thickened  wiA 
wheat  and  bran.    After  two  months  d 
such  diet  they  will  be  fit  for  the  intendiv 
Methuselah's  table,  and  are  to  be  washed, 
down  with  copious  draughts  of  good  hodt 
or  claret. 

There  is  the  hen  that  is  reputed  m  fairy 
tales  to  have  laid  golden  eggs  as  fast  ai 
ever  she  was  required ;  and  there  is  the 
black  hen  of  superstition  that  brings  a 
golden  harvest  to  its  possessor.  Both  are 
unlike  as  can  be.  The  story  of  the  Uadt 
hen,  which  discloses  an  infalUble  recipe  for 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  an  immense  fo^ 
tune,  runs  thus : 

Take  a  young  black  hen,  ndther  too 
young  nor  too  old,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
neither  before  nor  after;  do  not  make  it 
scream  or  squeak  on  any  account ;  hold  it 
tight,  but  do  not  choke  it,  and  with  it  go 
to  any  spot  where  two  roads  meet  ^  When 
yon  hear  the  mystic  hour  of  midnight 
strike,  make  a  circle  on  the  ground  with  a 
cypress  wand ;  stand  in  the  middle  of  it— 
the  circle,  not  the  wand— cut  the  hen  in  two, 
BXki  say  tiiese  mystic  words  three  times : 

Eloim,  Essum,  Shessaim, 
Kiam,  Koam,  Keeam, 
Fu^tivi  et  appellavi. 

Immediately  turn  to  the  east  and  kneel 
down   and  pray.      When  your  prayer  u 
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oyer  utter  the  giest  wimMona,  and  lo ! 
and  behold  yoa  the  greet  ^iiit  will  forth- 
with mike  his  anpeemioe»  dothed  m  a 
8Milet4aced  coat,  yeDow  reet^  and  green 
pantaloons,  prepared  to  do  your  bidding. 
In  order  that  the  wrong  penMm  may  not 
receire  the  commands^  I  shoold  add  that 
he  who  will  obey  has  a  d^s  head,  ass's 
ears,  and  lunns  and  hooh.  He  wiU  at  once 
say,  ''What  wantest  Uioat "  and  his  Tmce 
wfll  soond  like  doable-distilled  thonder. 
Ton  haye  then  only  to  speak,  to  become  rich, 
mighty,  and  honoored.  Doe  precantMm, 
boweyer,  is  essentially  necessary ;  the  one 
who  calls  op  the  sprit  or  fiend  mnst  be  in  a 
stite  of  grace,  or,  instead  of  obeying,  the 
qririt  of  the  fiend  will  himself  demand  obe- 
mno&t  and  will  have  it  toa  The  experi- 
ment, all  thinss  c<msidered,  is  a  risky  one 
for  timid  people  to  attempt. 

The  hand  of  gloiy  is  a  Russian  supersti- 
tion. In  thiBsemi-barbarous  land  there  exists 
a  deeply-rooted  belief  thatwonderful  powers 
are  possessed  by  the  owner  of  the  hand 
of  a  man  who  has  been  executed.  It  must, 
however,  be  a  left  hand.  After  obtaining 
poaaeasion  of  the  hand  it  must  be  salted, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  baked.  In  it 
moat  be  put  a  candle  made  of  Lapland 
leaame  and  virgin  wax.  It  may  then  be 
lit,  and  in  whatever  place  the  fortunate 
owner  may  enter  people  remain  spell-bbund 
and  motionless,  and  you  can  do  just  what 
yonr  fancy  dictates. 

Another  story  tells  how  a  candle  made 
of  grease  from  human  flesh  will  throw  out 
fpnks  when  near  hidden  treasure,  and  go 
oat  when  close  to  the  treasure.  In  our  own 
eoontry,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
ten  guineas  was  thought  a  smidl  price  for  the 
hana  of  a  person  who  had  been  executed. 
The  scrofuk  could  be  cured  by  the  patient 
merely  being  rubbed  by  one  of  these  hor- 
rible relics ;  and  many  other  virtues  were 
sapposed  to  be  attached  to  them.  In  the 
Boman  Catholic  chapel  at  Ashton,  in 
Manafield,  there  was  formerly,  if  not  now, 
a  dead  or  holy  hand,  much  treasured  as  a 
reHc,  and  bdieved  in  for  its  wonderful 
gDwer  to  cure.  It  belonged  to  a  certain 
Father  Arrowsmith,  who  was  executed  at 
Lancaster  in  the  year  1628.  His  riffht 
hand  was  cut  ofif  after  death  by  one  of  his 
friends,  and  preserved  for  many  years  in 
Bryn  Hall,  after  which  it  was  sent  to 
Aflhton.  Many  tales  are  recorded  of  the 
marvellous  cures  this  "holy"  relic  has 
wrought  It  was  supposed  to  cure  tumours, 
which  were  rubbed  by  it,  and  in  1872  a 
paralvsed  person  walked  many  miles  in 


Older  to  try  its  effica^,  but  was  fomd  on 
the  way  too  exhansted  to  proceed. 

In  the  coonty  of  Sa£fblk,  and  I  dare  s^f 
elsewhen,  an  extraordinaiy  auperatition 
with  rega^  to  the  efficacy  of  aacram«ital 
wine  existB;  cnresi  it  is  alleged,  havmg 
bean  efflM^ed  through  its  instramentali^ 
when  aU  other  means  had  failed.  It  knot 
long  since  that  a  deigyman  was  applied  to 
by  a  nurse,  on  behalf  of  a  bab  v  who  woaU 
not  cease  crying,  for  some  such  wine.  Hie 
nurse  evident^  believed  the  child  to  be 
bewitdied,  while  the  clergyman  considered 
that  it  suffered  from  flatulence.  However, 
the  wine  was  given,  and  as  no  second 
application  was  made,  negative  evidence 
was  afforded  that  a  cure  may  have  been 
worked  by  its  means. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  meantime,  happily  ignorant  of 
the  hostility  he  was  incumng,  Maurice  was 
enjoying  to  the  full  his  last  hours  in  Paris. 
Eveline  had  arranged  that  he  should  go  for 
a  last  drive  in  the  Bois  with  her ;  then  she 
was  to  leave  him  at  the  house  of  some 
friends  with  whom  he  was  going  to  dine. 

*<  You  must  see  me  again  to-mght  to  say 
^ood-bye,"  she  said,  as  thev  drove  slowly 
in  an  open  carriage  round  the  lake, 

<<How  can  It"  he  asked.  "You  are 
going  to  the  Opera  with  Mrs.  0*Hara,  and 
the  Devisnes  will  be  sure  to  keep  me  till 
late,  as  the^  are  going  to  have  sinring  and 
recitations  m  my  honour  to-night." 

<<  Well,  we  shall  probably  both  be  home 
at  the  same  time,  if  you  are  back  before 
me,  I  will  leave  orders  with  H^toe  to 
show  you  to  the  little  salon.  There  you 
will  find  the  cosiest  wood  fire,  and  you 
may  dip  into  Mudie's  latest  consignment 
and  smoke  cigarettes  till  I  come.  It  will 
be  our  last  chance  of  a  quiet  talk,  for,  at 
nine  to-morrow  morning  I  shall  lose  you ; 
and  one  is  so  stupid  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing;  one  cannot  even  say  one  ia  sorry  to 
lose  a  dear,  dear  friend." 

Her  voice  broke  a  little  at  the  last 
words. 

"There,  now  I  am  going  to  cry  in  the 
Bois,  before  everyone,"  she  said,  smiling  at 
him  through  a  mist  of  tears.  "  You  will 
come,  will  you  not  t " 

"Of  course  I  will''  he  answered  "Apart 
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from  you  yourself  I  am  so  fond  of  that 
dear  little  salon,  that  I  am  heartbroken  at 
the  thousht  of  leaving  it  I  know  I  shall 
begin  poUing  our  odious  drawing-room  at 
The  Orange  about  the  moment  I  get 
there,  endeavouring  to  mfuse  into  its  un- 
lovelhiess  something  of  the  Oriental  charm 
of  your  room.  We  are  all  crewel-work  and 
conventionality  at  home." 

'*I  should  like  to  see  your  home/'  she 
said  dreamUy. 

"  No,  you  would  not,  I  assure  you.  Our 
drawing-room  chairs  would  set  your  teeth 
on  edge.  And  you  would  look,  oh  1  so  out 
of  place  there ! " 

Eveline  looked  hurt 

^*  But  I  was  not  always  rich,''  she  per- 
sisted. *'  Years  ago,  before  my  marriage, 
I^was  very  poor,  dependent  on  my  step- 
father's charity,  and  he  was  mean.  I  had 
many  changes  of  fortune  during  my  married 
life  too "  she  stopped  short 

Maurice  had  often  before  noticed  her  re- 
luctance to  allude  to  any  phase  of  her 
former  experience.  But  there  was  one 
point  on  which  his  curiosity  could  no 
longer  be  restrained. 

'*  Would  you  mind  telling  me  your 
married  name  t "  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  an  expression 
almost  of  alarm  crossing  her  face.  Then 
she  laughed  in  rather  a  constrained 
manner. 

"  Of  course  I  thought  you  knew,"  she 
said.  "  My  husband's  death  was  such  a 
— shock  to  me  that  I  never  even  mention 
my  old  name.  He  was  the  Cotmt  of 
Montecalvo." 

''How  strange  1"  exclaimed  Maurice.  "I 
have  met  a  gentleman  of  that  name  twice 
at  Madame  De  Yaux's  soirees.  A  tall  man 
with  a  long  black  beard  and  moustache. 
Surely  he  is  some  relative  of  yours,  and 
would  know  you  I " 

"  He  was  my  husband's  brother,"  said 
'  Eveline ;  "  but,  as  you  leave  Paris  to-night, 
you  will  not  meet  him  again." 

"  By  Jove,  I  shall  though  ! "  exclaimed 
Maurice,  as  his  eyes  strayed  among  the 
.well-dressed  crowd  thronging  the  park, 
<'forth6rehei&" 

<<  Whero)  I  don't  see  hinu  The  sun  is 
in  my  eyes,"  said  Eveline,  hastily  opening 
her  parasol,  and  letting  its  shade  effectually 
conceal  her  face. 

"  He  is  looking  this  way,"  said  Maurice, 
raising  his  hat  as  a  handsome  daric  Italiiin, 
with  long  black  beard  and  moustaobe,Tode 
past  their  carriage.  The  Count  of  Monte- 
calVb  Teibuned  ius  salute.    Then,  ii]it>elled 


by  a  fashionable  idler's  instinct  to  lee  the 
face  of  any  woman  who  is  trying  to  soncetl 
it,  he  reined  in  his  horse  a  moment,  by 
which  manoeuvre  he  caught  a  sudden  vkw 
of  the  deUcate  profile — aahenrwfaite  at  thk 
moment — of  Eveline  Douglas. 

Maurice,  looking  at  him,  saw  him  stait, 
change  colour,  and  frown  hesrily,  then 
whip  up  his  horse  and  hurry  put  the 
carriage. 

He  looked  at  Eveline  in  surprise.  Was 
this  the  greeting  that  she  expected  from 
her  brother-in-law )  There  was  no  look  of 
surprise  or  dismay  on  her  face,  only  the 
same  hopeless,  hunted  expression  which 
he  had  seen  there  once  before,  whoi  Janet 
Douglas  insulted  her  at  Mrs.  O'Hsn'a 
She  was  staring  straight  before  her  with 
eyes  that  saw  nothing,  and  her  gloved  kasd, 
when  he  touched  it,  was  cold  as  death. 

''  Mrs.  Doudas,  my  dear  Mrs.  DonglM, 
are  you  ill  t  Shall  I  tell  the  coachman  to 
drive  you  home)" 

^'  No,  no,  it  is  nothing,"  she  said,  fordng 
herself  to  smile;  <*only  the  sight  of  that 
man,  whom  I  have  not  seen  since  my  hiu- 
band's  death,  was — was  painful  to  msL  His 
family  wOl  not  receive  me,  because  they 
always  thought  it  a  m^sallianoe,  being  very 
proud,  you  see." 

"Proud  !"  he  echoed;  "they  ought  to 
have  been  proud  of  you.  You  look  eveiy 
inch  a  Countess,  a  Queen  I " 

She  turned  her  face,  in  its  pale  ben^, 
towards  him,  a  smile  of  the  tenderest  grati- 
tude filling  her  eyes. 

"  Thank  you,  Maurice,"  she  said  sinqdj. 

She  was  silent  again  until  Mamioe's 
destination  was  nearly  reached;  thes, 
gently  laying  her  hand  on  hisi  die  said: 

"Trytottdnkof  mealwayswelL  Toa 
will  hear  many  things  against  me,  I  dare 
say,  some  true,  some  false.  I  have  dcme 
very  little  good  in  my  life,  and  a  greatdeal 
of  harm.  But  at  least  I  can  say  this :  that 
the  good  was  intentional,  and  the  ham 
was  not" 

"I  shall  always  think  of  you  as  I  know 
you,"  he  answered,  pressing  her  hand  he- 
tween  bodi  his,  ''my  ideal  of  all  that  is 
sweety  and  beautiful,  and  good." 

For  answ^'she  only  si^edi  and,  with  a 
reminder  that  if  he  returned  first  he  was  to 
wait  for  her,  she  left  him  at  the  door  oi  hb 
friend's  house* ' 

The  bcidents  of  the  day  and  the  thought 
of  his  coming  farewell  interview  with  hisr, 
had  combined  to  plunge  idm  into  a 
nervdus,  excited,  restless  stale^  molt  in^ 
usual  to  him.    He  was  absait^niindediDd 
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lOeDt  doriog  dinner;  he  conld  think  of 
DoUuDg  bat  Eveline  Douglas;  of  her 
strange  half-confidences ;  of  the  lingering 
tenderness  with  which  she  held  his  hand 
in  meeting  and  parting  with  him ;  of  her 
great,  half-yeUed  eyes;  of  her  delicious 
Toiee.  The  whole  world,  according  to  her 
account^  seemed  in  a  conspiracy  against 
her,  and  yet  she  seemed  the  last  woman 
alire,  with  her  gentieness  and  evenness  of 
temper,  to  provoke  dislikes  But  de  Yillars's 
insolent  assurance,  Miss  Douglas's  violent 
tbose,  and  the  cold  hatred  that  flashed  into 
her  brother-in-law's  face  at  sight  of  her, 
all  recurred  to  his  mind  wim  irritating 
persiBtency. 

He  was  sorry  that  Dr.  Orantley  had  not 
yet  returned  to  town,  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  question  him  concerning  the  unac- 
ooontable  animosity,  which  so  many  people 
seemed  to  cherish  against  his  beautiful 
friend  The  (yHaras  were  full  of  her 
praises,  but  they  never  yolunteered  any  in- 
formation as  to  her  former  career.  Maurice 
was  certain  it  was  a  long  record  of  un- 
deserved suffering,  but  he  would  have  liked 
to  know  the  particulars,that  he  might  boldly 
chamfMon  her  cause  against  her  detractors 
whenever  he  should  meet  them. 

kt  Madame  Devigne's  he  was  asked  who 
was  the  lovely  woman  he  had  been  seen 
with  in  the  Bois,  and  he  found  himself 
thinking,  as  he  stated  it  was  an  English 
widow  lady,  how  very  little  more  he  really 
knew  i^bout  her. 

Would  she  tell  him  anything  more  to- 
lOf^  he  wondered,  at  that  farewell  inter- 
yiew  which,  he  now  determined,  should  be 
as  long  as  possible )  And  how  would  she 
say  good-bye  t  Would  she  kiss  him)  She 
B^gnt  wdl  do  so,  in  the  semi-mothei:ly 
wion  in  which  she  treated  him.  He 
was  glad  he  had  never  undeceived  her  with 
regard  to  his  age.  Thinking  he  was 
seventeen,  she  would  bo  more  likely  to 
press  those  perfect  lips  to  his  chedc  as  she 
said  good-bye.  Not  a  permanent  good-bye. 
He  would  write  to  her,  prepare  ms  mo^er 
to  receive  her  on  a  visit,  or,  better  still, 
would  himself  return  to  Paris  next  Easter 
—Paris  was  so  extremely  nice  at  Easter. 
Iliese  thoughts  filling  hu  mind,  rendered 
his  conversation,  never  of  the  most  bril- 
liant order,  even  less  so  than  usual  this 
oyening.  But  he  made  up  for  his  defi- 
ciencies by  singing  '<Gtood-bye"  later  on, 
in  a  manner  that  affected  his  hearers 
nu>re  than  his  singing  had  ever  done 
before. 
As  earlv  as  Doesible  he  excused  himself 


on  the  plea  of  packing,  and  by  half-past 
ten  he  was  in  a  fiacre  on  his  way  back  to 
the  Boulevard  Haussmann.  Running 
lightly  up  the  marble  staircase  to  the 
second  floor,  he  found,  as  he  expected,  that 
Eveline  had  not  yet  returned.  Hel^ne, 
however,  smiled  at  him,  and  showed  him 
into  the  inner  salon,  radiant  with  light  from 
the  ruby-coloured  hanging  lamps,  and  the 
ruddy,  scented  logs,  crackling  in  the  fire- 
place— for  the  evenings  were  growing  cold, 
just  cold  enough  for  a  man  faHj  to  appre- 
ciate the  luxurious,  perfumed  warmUi  of 
thisroouL 

He  flung  himself  into  a  low  armchair, 
and,  closing  his  eyes,  listened  to  the  hissing 
of  the  firewood,  and  the  splash  of  the  foun- 
tain. 

The  kitten — her  pet  white  kitten-^came 
and  rubbed  itself  against  his  knee.  Taking 
it  up  tenderly,  he  pressed  his  cheek  against 
its  for,  and  kissed  it  as  he  had  sometimes 
seen  her  do.  She  would  be  here  very  soon, 
sweeping  across  the  velvety  carpet  in  her 
trailing  silk  gown,  filling  the  room  with 
her  beauty,  rivalling  the  falling  water  with 
the  melody  of  her  voice.  What  would  she 
wear )  Iliis  was  always  a  most  exciting 
question  with  him  She  was  like  a  whole 
gallery  of  beautiful  pictures,  in  her  cotistant 
changes  of  rich  and  harmonious  dresses. 
He  l^gan  to  roam  about  the  room,  taking 
a  farewell  of  all  her  pretty  things — pictures, 
china,  curiosities.  In  an  open  cabinet,  at 
the  back  of  an  ivory  ciasket,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  closed  miniature  case  he  did  not 
remember  to  have  been  shown.  Was  it  a 
portrait  of  her  t  He  had  never  seen  one ; 
so,  taking  it  out,  he  opened  it  eagerly. 

It  was  a  small  painting,  on  ivory,  of  two 
young  men,  one  of  whom  he  guessed,  by 
his  resemblance  to  the  Oount  of  Monte- 
calvo,  to  be  Eveline's  husband. 

It  was  a  bad  face,  Maurice  decided,  as 
he  held  the  picture  to  the  li^ht  Dutinctly 
handsome,  of  a  purely  Italian  type,  with 
bold,  black-fringecl  eyes,  and  a  short,  dark 
beard  and  moustache  that  did  not  conceal 
the  cruel,  sensual  mouth.  "Clever  and 
bad,"  Maurice  thought,  as  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  face  of  the  other  man.  A 
foreign  type  again,  but  fairer,  youneer, 
weaker,  handsomer  still,  with  an  indolent 
smile  playing  round  the  half-shut  eyes  and 
uncertain  mouth.  The  picture  was  inter- 
esting, in  any  case,  from  the  ^ntrast 
between  the  two  faces ;  the  one  im^rious 
and  evil,  the  other  languid  and  weak- 
minded  in  eTprassion,  They  wsro  hslf- 
lensth  portraits,  and  the  two  stood  there. 
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the  younger  with  his  arm  affectionately 
thrown  roond  the  other's  neck.  A  memory 
of  a  long  dead  and  gone  friendship,  and 
possibly  of  many  other  thiogs  concerning 
which  at  this  moment  Maurice  was  igno- 
rant 

The  dock,  a  dainty  toy  set  in  a  porcelain 
frame,  struck  eleren  as  he  stood  looking  at 
the  miniature.  Ahnost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment he  heard  a  sound  in  the  next  room. 
The  intervening  door  was  ajar.  He  had 
left  it  so,  that  he  might  hear  Eveline 
arrive.  The  door  was  entirely  hidden  on 
the  other  side  by  the  blue-grey  silk  curtains 
draped  aorotfs  it. 

It  was  a  man's  step,  Maurice  felt  certain. 
Was  it  Pierre  1  But  why  should  Pierre 
creep  about  in  that  stealthy  fashion  t  After 
a  few  seconds  the  noise  ceased,  and,  as 
Maurice  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  open 
the  intervening  door  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  not  a  thief  concealing  himself  there,  he 
heard  a  ring  at  the  outer  door,  and  voices 
in  the  hall. 

It  was  Eveline  returning  from  the  Opera. 
He  heard  her  enter  the  »uon,  and  give  an 
order  to  H^l^ne,  then  dismiss  her  with  her 
opera-cloak.  He  could  hear  the  sweep  of 
her  dress  as  she  approached  the  door  of  the 
room  where  he  stood.  Then  suddenly  she 
stopped  short  with  a  smothered  cry. 

"M.  de  Yillars,  you  here?"  she  ex- 
claimed. ''  How  dare  you  enter  my  rooms 
at  this  time  1 '' 

Maurice  could  hear  her  make  a  sudden 
movement,  probably  to  the  bell.  Then 
she  stopped  again,  as  if  her  action  had 
been  impeded. 

"  Ange  ador^e  1 "  exclaimed  the  Marquis, 
in  a  passionate  whisper.  <'  I  saw  you  at  the 
Opera,  and  left  before  you.  I  entered  while 
your  maid  was  flirting  with  the  valet  up- 
stairs. She  had  left  the  door  open.  I  saw 
my  chance,  and  took  it  Ah,  do  not  re- 
pulse me  1  You  cannot  1  You  must  not  1 
rerfide,  will  you  kill  me  with  your  cold- 
ness, your  cruelty t  And  all  for  what) 
For  an  insignificant  schoolboy  who  cannot 
appreciate  you,  cannot  worship  you  as 
I  do." 

<*  M  de  Yillars,"  said  Eveline,  in  a  cold, 
hard  voice.  ''Shall  I  ring,  or  will  you 
avoid  a  scandal,  and  go  now  1 " 

"  No,  upon  my  soul,  I  will  not !  Eveline, 
I  know  too  much  about  you  for  you  to 
dare  to  treat  me  in  this  way.  If  I  leave 
you  now,  I  swear  to  you  I  will  go  straight 
to  M.  Wilde,  and  tell  him  everything." 


"  And  do  you  think  you  are  going  tibt 
right  way  to  win  my  affection  byuiaia- 
santly  forcing  your  society  upon  ms,  If 
wearying  me  with  your  threats,  and  %f 
striving  to  alienate  the  only  friend  I 
have  t "  she  asked  bitterly.  "  Do  yoa  ocrf 
sider  your  conduct  is  that  of  a  gentlemaftt 
Do  you  see  nothing  cowardly  in  thus  pent* 
cuting  a  lonely  and  unhappy  woman  wSk 
open  threats  and  covert  insults  t  Do  yte 
think  you  are  likely  thus  to  endear  yoor- 
self  to  me )  Mr.  Wilde  is  not,  will  neter 
be,  my  lover ;  but  if  he  were,  if  he  wii 
dearer  to  me  than  anything  in  this  w<»U, 
I  could  not  love  him  more  than  I  detait 
you.    Now  ga" 

Both  EveUne  and  her  companion  spoke 
in  French,  and  so  low  and  rapidly  that 
Maurice  could  not  distinguish  what  th^ 
were  saying.  He  wa9/ extremely  unoom- 
fortable  at  being  ihds  an  unintentional 
eavesdropper.  But  he  knew  that  EveUne 
at  least  was  aware  of  his  presence  neir, 
and  that,  if  she  wanted  him,  she  had  onlj 
to  call  him  to  her.  He  drew  nearer  totb 
door  as  he  heard  her  last  word& 

*<Ah!  but  you  are  sublime  when  yon 
are  excited,"  he  heard  the  Marquis  sty. 
"  I  had  rather  you  should  hate  me  tfau 
look  at  me  like  a  marble  statua  Eveline, 
you  are  beautiful  as  an  angeL  Yonr 
hatred,  your  contempt,  what  are  they 
to  mel  Anger  makes  you  only  mon 
lovely,  more  urresistibla  And  I  know 
how  to  change  your  feelings  to  me.  No— 
you  shall  not  ring." 

He  stopped.  Maurice  heard  the  Goon- 
tess  make  a  rapid  movement  forward,  tiien 
stop  suddenly,  as  if  intercepted. 

Throwing  aside  the  portiere,  the  yoong 
Englishman  entered  the  room  just  in  time 
to  see  the  Marquis  catch  her  in  his  anm, 
and' to  hear  her  startled  cry : 

<<  Maurice  1 " 

Before  M.  de  Yillars  had  seen  him, 
Maurice  had  seized  him  by  the  shoulder, 
and  pushed  him  aside  with  more  strength 
than  he  had  thought  himself  capable  ol 
Then,  holding  aside  the  curtains  from  the 
door  of  the  room  he  had  just  left  with  one 
hand,  he  offered  the  otiier  to  Eveline  with 
grave  politeness. 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  heeitating ; 
then  she  let  him  lead  her  in  dlenoe  to  toe 
adjoining  room. 

"  Stay  here,  Madame,"  was  all  he  said. 
Then,  dosing  the  door,  he  stood  with  biB 
back  to  it,  f^ing  the  Marquis. 
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A  DATELESS  BARGAIK 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  slowly-breaking  dawn  of  the  winter's 
day  that  was  to  hare  heard  the  wedding- 
bells  of  Joyce  Shenstone  found  her  stand- 
ing beside  Mab  as  she  lay  on  her  bed, 
clukfing  her  hands,  bathing  her  ice-cold 
forehead^  trying  to  force  wine  between  her 
colourless  lips. 

Mab  had  been  brought  back  to  the 
house,  about  half-an-hour  after  she  had 
quitted  it,  in  a  cab.  The  cabman  had 
stated  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Mrs. 
Shenstone's  house,  on  the  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  a  fare,  when  a  man  standing  with 
the  laidy  at  the  comer  of  a  by-street  had 
hailed  him,  telling  him  the  lady's  address 
and  bidding  him  drive  careftdly.  The 
lady  appeared  to  be  in  a  half-fainting  con- 
dition, and  had  to  be  almost  lifted  into 
the  cab. 

She  had  altogether  fainted  when  they 
had  opened  the  cab  door,  and  had  had  to 
be  carried  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room. 
There  she  lay  inert,  lifeless,  her  features, 
ashen  grey  against  her  white  pillows, 
mocked  by  3ie  glister  of  the  jewels 
which  still  hung  about  her  brown  plaits 
and  sparkled  on  her  arms. 

Joyce's  face  was  only  by  one  degree  less 
death-like  in  its  pallor,  as  she  bent  oyer 
her.  It  was  by  many  degrees  more  anxious 
and  bewildered.  Wonder  and  anxiety 
halved  her  heart  between  them.  By-and- 
by  Mab  might  awaken  to  both,  but  for 
the  nonce  blessed  unconsciousness  held 
her. 

Joyce  had  at  first,  naturally  enough, 
'  imagined  that  the  man  who  had  called  the 


cab,  and  lifted  Mab  into  it,  must  have  beoii 
Frank;  and  had,  also  naturally  enough. 
wondered  greatly  why  he  had  not  jumped 
into  it  after  her,  and  himself  brought  her 
safely  home. 

A  few  questions  addressed  by  Unelf 
Archie  to  the  cabman  quickly  proved  :!;• 
surmise  incorrect. 

"Did  the  gentleman  give  any  reason 
for  not  driving  home  with  the  young 
lady  1 "  he  asked. 

The  man  answered  with  a  knowing  look : 

'*He  wasn't  a  gentleman,  nohow,  sir. 
Whatever  he  was,  he  wasn't  that.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  what  his  face  was  like,  or 
what  his  clothes  were  either.  But  I 
haven't  druv  a  cab  for  fifteen  years  not  to 
know  a  gentleman's  *  hi '  from  a  working- 
man's  *  m.' 

The  speech  wanted  translating.  Uncle 
Archie  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  organ  of  sight  was  referred  to.  Little 
by  little,  however,  the  man's  meaning  made 
itself  plain  to  him.  The  old  gentleman 
grew  suddenly  abrupt  and  abstracted.  He 
gave  short,  sharp  answers  to  Joyce,  bidding 
her  be  off  and  look  after  Mab,  ana  not  bother 
him.  Then  he  despatched  one  of  the 
servants  to  Frank's  rooms  to  see  if  he  had 
returned  there,  another  to  the  nearest 
police  station  to  request  the  immediate , 
attendance  of  the  Superintendent 

The  candles  had  burned  low,  the  grey 
dawn  had  deepened  into  the  dun  yellow  of 
a  London  sky,  before  the  faintest  sign  of 
returning  life  showed  in  Mab's  face. 

Her  heavy  lids  lifted  a  moment;  droope<i 
again;  lifted  once  more;  and  the  deep,  won- 
dering eyes  fixed  themselves  on  Joyct  •> 
face. 

« Joyce,  tell  me  what  has  happened," 
she  whispered  faintly. 

But  the  doctor  interposed.  He  wou  <l 
not  have  so  much  as  a  word  exchange  «i 
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between  the  siBtero,  till  half-u^hoor  of  rest 
had  mterrened,  till  tomes  or  food  had  been 
taken,  and  the  patient^  recoTery  assnred. 

So  Joyce  had  to  endnre  half-an-honr  of 
bewildering  suspense,  with  the  unanswered 
question :  **  where  is  Frank)  what  occurred 
to  separate  you  two)"  held  back  with 
difficiuty,  and  her  sense  of  hearing  strain- 
ing fco  its  utmost  limit  to  detect  the  sound 
of  Frank's  ring  at  the  doiur,  his  step  on  the 
stairs.  ' 

When  at  length  the  weary  half-hour  had 
counted  out  its  thirtieth  minute,  and  Mab, 
still  with  that  white  puzzled  look  on  her 
face,  repeated  the  request,  "  Joyce,  Joyce, 
tell  me  what  has  happened,"  Joyce  met 
it  with  the  counter-question,  "Mab,  dar- 
ling, tell  me,  first  of  all,  what  has  become 
of  Frank?  Where  did  you  and  he 
separate  1 " 

Mab  stared  blankly,  "  Frank !  Frank ! " 
she  repeated,  **  I  have  not  been  with  him, 
have  not  seen  him  ever  since — since — " 
here  she  broke  ofif,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head  as  though  the  effort  to  think  pained 
her,  "since  the  night  of  the  party,  that 
was,  oh  I  don't  know  how  long  ago." 

At  this  moment  the  doctor  was  sum- 
moned by  a  message  from  Uncle  Archie  to 
attend  on  Mrs.  Shenstone,  who  had  been 
running  the  samut  from  hysterics  to 
swoons,  and  back  from  swoons  to  hysterics, 
for  the  past  hour-and-a-half. 

Joyce,  left  alone  with  Mab,  did  her 
best  to  help  her  collect  her  scattered 
senses. 

'<Yes,  dear,  the  patty  was  last  night, 
you  know.  You  left  the  drawing-room 
rather  suddenly.  Kathleen  says  you  went 
up  to  your  room  and  fell  asleep  in  your 
easy-chair.  After  a  time  you  came  down 
again,  and " 

A  sudden  gleam  of  renewed  recollection 
swept  oyer  Mab's  f ace«  She  caught  eagerly 
at  Joyce's  hand* 

"Did  he  come  back  with  me — Ned 
DonoTan,  I  mean  ?  "  she  asked  excitedly. 

<'  No  one  came  back  with  you,  dear,  not 
eyen  Frank,  who  followed  you  out  of  the 
house  to  look  after  you.  Where  did  you 
go,  Mabt  Try  and  think.  We  are  all 
anxiety  to  send  and  enquire  about  Frank, 
whether  he  has  met  with  an  accident  or 
what  detained  him." 

Again  Mab's  hand  went  to  her  head. 

''  Joyce,  I  will  try  and  tell  you  every- 
thing ;  but  so  much  is  misty  to  me  I  don't 
know  how  to  get  hold  of  it  I  came  up- 
stairs ;  yes,  I  remember,  and  found  Kath- 
leen sobbing,  because  Ned  had  joined  some 


dreadful  secret  society.  I  thought  I  would 
try  to  get  him  to  give  it  up,  axkd  I 
sat  down  in  my  chair  to  thinkhowleoidd 
best  get  hold  of  him.  He  always  used  ts 
listen  to  me,  you  know,  when  his  father 
could  do  nothing  with  him ** 

"  Go  on,  dear ;  you  sat  down  in  yoot 
chafr." 

"Yes."  Here  Mab  grew  painfully  ooi- 
fused,  and  her  wcMrds  began  to  halt  "I 
sat  down  in  my  chair ;  I  don't  know  hov 
to  tell  you — you  wouldn't  undenkolf 
Joyce." 

"  You  fell  asleep,  dear." 

"  Ye— es,  3rou  would  think  it  sleep,  I 
daresay,  and  I  don't  know  indeed  when 
sleep  ended,  and — and  vision  began ^ 

"Mab!" 

"It's  true,  I  can't  help  it— it's  true.  I 
saw — yes,  I  saw,  but  I  could  hear  notiung; 
I  saw  N^  Donovan  ^oing  up  the  step  of 
a  house  outside  of  which  I  had  seen  him  in 
the  morning.  I  saw  him  seat  himself  at 
a  table  with  two  other  men,  but  who  thflf 
were  I  did  not  know.  And  I  thoo^ 
'that  is  their  secret  place  of  meetiDg— 
that  is  where  their  wicked  plots  are  m 
Ned  must  shake  himself  free  from  them  it 
once.'  But  after  this  everything  is  oooii> 
sion  to  me.  Whether  I  went  really  sod 
tried  to  make  him  leave  the  house,  or 
whether  I  think  I  did  and  only  fainted  oe 
the  bed,  I  have  not  the  vaguest  idea." 

Joyce's  bewilderment  vanished  now, 
swamped  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  for 
Frank's  safety,  in  what  might  prove  to  be 
a  nest  of  Irish  conspirators. 

"  You  know  the  house,  darling,  outnde 
which  you  saw  Ned  Donovan  yesteidij 
morning  1"  she  cried  breathlessly,  trying 
to  piece  together  Mab's  facts,  so  oddly  co- 
herent in  their  incoherence,  that  thej 
recalled  the  "  stuff  that  dreams  are  nude 
of." 

"Yes,  I  know  the  house,"  answered 
Mab; "  but  I  can't  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
s^et  or  the  number  of  the  house.  leouU 
take  you  to  it  easily.  Give  me  your  hand, 
Joyce ;  help  me  to  get  up  at  once." 

But  the  mere  effort  to  lift  her  head  from 
her  pillows  threw  her  back  into  heavj 
death-like  unconsciousness  once  mono. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Silence  and  darkness  seemed  to  &II 
upon  the  house  that  day.  In  the  eaAj 
morning  the  wind  had  sharply  changed 
to  the  north;  the  heavy  rain-doods 
came  down  in  soft,  sleepily-floating  snow. 
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It  heaped  itself  on  the  door-ways  and 
wmdow-ledges ;  it  pat  distance  between 
the  street  >oic3s  and  Mrs.  Shenstone's 
warm,  yet,  withal,  desolate  rooms.  For 
all  the  world  it  seemed  to  Joyce  like 
the  day  of  a  funeral — the  day  on  which 
one  sees  carried  out  of  the  house  all  that 
one  holds  most  precious  in  life,  coffined 
and  ready  for  buriaL  From  room  to  room 
she  wandered  restlessly.  Now  she  would 
be  bending  over  Mab,  anon  she  would 
make  her  way  into  the  library  to  con- 
salt  with  Uncle  Archie  as  to  what  was 
next  to  be  done,  or  would  stand  staring 
blankly  from  the  drawing-room  windows 
at  the  ranidly-whitening  streets.  Hiat 
soft,  sleepuy-whirling  snow  cut  a  notch  in 
her  memoir  sharper  than  any  that  graver's 
tool  could  have  made.  In  after  years  Joyce 
never  saw  a  snow-cloud  thicKening  and 
rounding  in  a  dun  sky,  without  a  shudder. 

Uncle  Archie,  although  he  had  ^ui<AIy 
enough  communicated  with  the  police,  ex- 
pressed  his  opinion  stoutly  and  loudly  that 
Frank  would  "  turn  up  right  enough  before 
the  day  was  over." 

Mr.  Morton,  the  solemn-looking  de- 
tective with  la^e^  expressive  eyes,  small 
nose,  and  mouth  with  orawn-down  comers, 
who  had  ladled  the  ices  of  over-ni^t, 
responded  p^mptly  to  Uncle  Arcme's 
summons.  He  was  frank  and  communi- 
cative as  to  the  undesirable  circle  of  friends 
with  which  Mrs.  Shenstone  had  surrounded 
herself 

''If  she'd  been  (yDonovan  Bossa  him- 
self she  couldn't  have  made  a  better  centre 
for  the  dynamiters  and  Fenians.  There's 
about  a  dozen  of  the  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  were  here  last  night  we  shall 
keep  a  strict  eye  on  for  the  next  twelve 
months  or  so,"  he  said. 

Unde  Archie  alluded  to  the  Bucking- 
hams.  **  Of  course  they're  about  the  worst 
of  the  whole  lot  t "  he  queried. 

Morton  shook  lus  head.  ^*  We  know  all 
about  that  pair,"  he  answered  knowingly. 
"Of  course  they're  adventurers,  and  the 
sooner  you  get  clear  of  them  the  better; 
but  they're  not  the  worst  of  the  bt  by  a 
long^  way.  He's  the  open,  loud-mouthed 
Fenian,  the  sort  of  man  who  knows  the 
police  have  their  eye  on  him,  and,  though 
he  swageers  a  good  deal,  takes  care  to  keep 
within  ^e  law.  He  has  lived  by  his  wits, 
oneway  or  another,  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  He  played  the  part  of  showman  to 
that  poor  girl  in  Boston  who  died  about 
seven  years  ago,  through  mesmerism  or 
dairvoyanoe." 


Uncle  Archie  grew  scarlet.  He  pulled 
the  bell  furiously.  "And  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  a  man  of  that  sort  has  been  made  free 
of  the  house,  associating  with  my  sister-in- 
law  and  nieces?"  he  crimi,  the  words  coming 
out  very  like  the  gobble,  gobble  of  a  turkey 
cock. 

Then  he  turned  to  give  an  order  to  the 
servant. 

'' Captain  Buckingham  is  never  again, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  house.  I  will  explain  to 
your  mistress." 

"  I  would  advise  discretion — ^prudence," 
began  Morton. 

"Confound  your  discretion  and  pru- 
dence, we've  had  too  much  of  them  already," 
interrupted  the  irate  old  gentleman. 

"  Captain  Buckingham  has  called  twice 
already  to  enquire  after  Miss  Mab,  sir," 
said  the  servant,  putting  fuel  on  the  fire. 

"Impertinent  scoundrel!  If  he  calls 
again  tell  him  your  orders ;  and  if  that 
cbesn't  send  the  sister  flying  out  of  the 
house  after  the  brother  in  double-quick 
time  I  don't  know  what  will,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Morton,  who  had  crossed  his 
knees,  folded  his  hands  complacently,  and 
sat  staring  into  the  fire  as  though  he  meant 
to  give  himself  up  to  a  pleasant  morning 
in  Uncle  Archie's  society. 

There  was  no  need,  however,  to  take 
any  trouble  about  sending  Sylvia  "  flying 
out  of  the  house."  Her  boxes  had  been 
packed  over-night,  and  she  was,  at  that 
very  moment,  saying  a  characteristic  good- 
bye to  Mrs.  Shenstone  in  that  lady's  sitting- 
room. 

Mrs.  Shenstone,  between  her  fainting 
fits,  reclined  in  a  rocking-chair  fanning  her- 
self with  a  big  ostrich-feather  fan. 

"  If  I  could  think  myself  of  any  use  to 
you.  Tiny,  dearest,  I  wouJdn't  start  to-day,** 
Sylvia  was  saying  sweetly  enough,  though 
the  curves  of  her  mouth  seemed  invariably 
to  give  the  lie  to  her  sweet  words.  "  As  it 
is,  however,  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  iu 
the  way.  Tour  daughter  has  given  me 
plainly  to  understand  tiiat  she  will  be 
uncommonly  glad  to  get  rid  of  me." 

It  may  be  surmised  that  Sylvia  had  not 
chosen  to  read  Joyce's  manner  until  it 
suited  her  convenience  so  to  do. 

"Oh,  Joyce  is  so  peculiar.  We  are 
never  of  one  mind  in  anything.  Ah-h, 
my  head.  Give  me  my  vinaigrette, 
darling." 

Sylvia  handed  the  vinaigrette.  "And 
you  won't  forget,  dearest  Tiny,  what  I 
told  vou  about  the  distress  of  those  poor 
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people  in  Connemara — you  know  you  pro- 
mised me  a  hundred  pounds  for  them,  and 
I  had  your  name  entered  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list  at  once.'' 

"  Oh,  did  you  1  Well,  I  can't  write  a 
cheque  to-day,  my  hand  shakes  so,''  and 
flutter,  flutter  went  the  fan,  faster  than 
ever. 

"  Ah,  but  you  know  you  always  keep  a 
good  deal  of  ready  money  in  your  daven- 
port; it  isn't  locked.  Look  here,  Tiny, 
here's  your  pocket-book  stuflfed." 

But  it  wasn't  stuffed  when  it  went  back 
to  the  davenport,  and  Sylvia's  purse  had 
proportionately  increased  in  bulk. 

Then  there  had  followed  showers  of 
kisses,  sobs,  farewells,  between  the  two. 

But  Joyce,  meeting  Sylvia  on  the  stairs 
ten  minutes  after,  comd  not  have  detected 
the  ghost  of  a  tear  on  her  cheek,  even  had 
she  called  a  field-glass  to  her  aid. 

Only  the  briefest  and  most  formal  of 
good-byes  passed  between  these  twa 

**I  hope  you'll  have  good  news  before 
night,  an  interrupted  wading  is  so  pain- 
ful," Miss  Buckingham  said,  on  her  way 
out  through  the  hall. 

"  Thank  you,"  was  Joyce's  cold  reply,  as 
she  went  into  the  library,  where  Morton 
and  Uncle  Archie  were  stiU  in  consultation. 

**  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  anything  very 
terrible  has  been  concocted  in  this  house," 
Morton  was  saying  as  she  entered  the  room, 
''but  if  our  information  is  correct,  a  new 
branch  to  an  old  society,  or  a  young 
society  itself,  has  been  organised  at  this 
lady's  evening  receptions  It  appears  to 
consist  of  a  council  of  three  and  a  small 
executive  j  but  at  present  we  know  but 
little  of  its  special  aims  and  objects,  and 
what  we  do  know,  my  dear  sir,"  this  with 
the  air  of  one  who  had  grand  professional 
secrets  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  "you 
may  be  quite  sure  we  shall  not  divulge 
till  the  right  moment" 

"  H'm,  one  doesn't  need  to  be  told  that 
dynamite  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
conspiracies." 

"Or  boycotting  in  Ireland  on  a  sys- 
tematic scala  Ton,  my  dear  sir,  as  an 
outsider,  will  hardly  credit  the  time,  the 
thought,  the  funds,  that  are  expended 
to  bring  about  some  small  piece  of  boy- 
cotting in  a  remote  comer  of  Ireland — 
a  thing  we  in  London  read  in  a  ten-line 
paragraph  in  our  morning's  paper  and 
forget  all  about  the  next  minute." 

AU  this  time  Joyce  had  been  standing 
listening.     She  broke  silence  now. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  Mr. 


Ledvard  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  these  people,  these  Fenians  and  dyna- 
miters ? "  she  cried,  feeling  that  now  the 
ghost  of  her  fears  had  suddenly  taken 
definite  shape  and  confronted  her. 

Uncle  Archie  turned  upon  her  sharply. 
"  I  wish  to  Heaven,  Jovce,  you'd  stay  up- 
stairs  and  look  after  Mab  and  your  mother, 
instead  of  coming  fussing  in  here,  inter* 
fering  in  matters  that  don't  concern  yoq." 

"  There  is  really  no  cause  for  anzie^," 
said  Morton,  with  a  grand  air  of  supenoi 
knowledge;  "we  shidl  hear  of  Mr.  Led- 
yard  long  before  the  day  is  over.  We  an 
in  London,  my  dear  young  lady,  not  in 
St  Petersburg." 

"And  why  on  earth  have  vou  your  hat 
and  cloak  on,  Joyce  t "  broke  in  Unde 
Archie  again.  "  Whatever  whim  have  jon 
in  your  head  now  t  " 

"  Mab  is  better,  and  has  been  able  to 
describe  minutely  to  me  the  house  oatiide 
which  she  saw  Ned  Donovan  yesterdav,  and 
where  most  likely  she  went  last  night.  I 
can  take  you  to  it  at  once  if  you  will  come,' 
was  her  reply,  which  sent  the  two  men 
looking  for  their  hats  at  once. 

The  alley  of  condemned  houses  was  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mn. 
Shenstone's  door.  A  swift,  silent  tramp 
of  about  five  minutes  through  tiie  snowy^ 
streets,  brought  the  three  face  to  hM 
with  the  sign-board  of  "John  Johnson, 
plasterer." 

The  house  was  the  ordinary  six-roomed 
house  one  sees  so  often  in  London  bad- 
streets.  It  consisted  of  a  parlour,  with 
kitchen  behind,  and  four  upper  rooms, 
two  on  each  floor.  It  bore  much  the 
same  neat  appearance  as  it  had  yester- 
day, when  Mab  had  rapped  at  its  front 
door.  Signs  of  life  were  nowhere,  and 
Mr.  Morton's  repeated  knockines  brought 
no  response,  save  hollow  echoes  from 
adown  the  deserted  alley. 

Uncle  Archie  turned  to  Joyce.  "  Now, 
Joyce,  you've  shown  us  tiie  way  r^ 
enough,  you  had  better  turn  back  and  go 
home  as  quickly  as  possible,"  he  said  rasp* 
ingly. 

"  I'm  going  in  with  you,  Uncle  Archie," 
answered  Joyce,  growing  very  white,  bat 
withal  as  calm  as,  or  calmer  than,  the  old 
gentleman  himself. 

"  That  you're  not  Of  all  things  in  the 
world  I  detest  to  have  a  young  woman  for 
ever  forcing  herself  where  she's  not 
wanted." 

"  Hush,  dear,  don't  scold,  I  can't  stand 
it  to-day ;  but  I  am  going  in  with  you," 
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answered  Joyce  in  a  voice  that  dlenced 
Uncle  Archie  at  once. 

''The  door  is  too  tight  to  force,"  said 
Mortoa  "  I  know  the  landlord  of  these 
shanties,  HI  go  and  get  the  key  from  him — 
it's  only  a  stone's  throw  from  here — and 
ask  him  a  question  or  two  as  to  Mr.  John 
Johnson,  plasterer/' 

Uncle  Archie  and  Joyce  paced  the  blind 
alley  for  a  long  ten  minntes,  while  Morton 
departed  on  his  quest  Here  the  snow  was 
fresh  and  crisp.  There  was  nothing  to 
attract  the  busy  life  that  tided  along  the 
larger  thoroughfare. 

A  few  children  with  red,  dirty  faces 
loitered  a  moment  or  two  at  the  comer 
to  stare  at  the  unwonted  apparition  of  a 
lady  and  gentleman  in  these  unaristocratio 
quarters,  but  it  was  too  freezingly  cold  for 
anyone  to  loiter  long,  and  Uncle  Archie 
and  Joyce  pursued  their  tramp,  tramp, 
over  the  snow  uninterruptedly. 

That  ten  minutes  prolonged  itself  to 
as  many  hours  to  Joyce's  imagination, 
which  peopled  the  empty,  silent  house 
of  "John  Johnson"  with  all  sorts  of 
terrors.  Traces  of  Frank  Ledyard  they 
must  find  here,  it  seemed  to  her.  Perhaps 
they  had  shut  him  up  in  some  cellar  or 
hiding-place;  perhaps  they  had  left  him 
lying  bleeding  and  dying  on  the  floor. 
The  houses  began  to  swim  before  her 
eyes,  the  snow  to  dazzle  her.  Would  the 
man  never  come  back  t  It  was  growing 
beyond  endurance. 

"Uncle  Archie,  I  know  I  could  get  in 
at  that  front  window  if  you  helped  me  up," 
she  said,  desperately  clutching  at  the  old 
gentleman's  arm. 

Morton  turned  the  comer  of  the  street 
at  that  moment,  and  saved  Uncle  Archie 
the  necessity  of  a  remonstrance. 

He  came  iJong  with  a  brisk  tread,  his 
nose  very  much  in  the  air  and  a  big  bunch 
of  keys  dangling  in  his  hand. 

"  One  of  these  will  be  sure  to  fit,  the 
landlord  says,"  he  said,  as  he  began  trying 
one  of  the  biggest  in  the  lock. 

Joyce  could  scarcely  keep  back  her  im- 
patience; her  fingers  were  clenching  into 
the  palms  of  her  hands  beneath  her  fur 
cloak,^  her  feet  were  scattering  the  crisp 
snow  into  ridges  and  pits,  as  she  stood  wait- 
ing a  step  below  Morton  with  his  big  bunch 
of  keys. 

He,  good  man,  blandly  sought  to  enter- 
tain them  with  scraps  of  information  he 
had  just  picked  up  concerning  "John 
Johnson,"  while  his  leisurely  fingers  tried 
the  keys  m  succession. 


*' Dixon,  that's  the  landlord  of  these 
houses,  he  keeps  an  oil  and  colour  shop 
round  the  comer,  says  John  Johnson  came 
to  him  about  six  weeks  ago  to  hire  this 
house,  stating  he  had  a  job  of  work  on  near 
and  the  place  would  suit  him  for  the  next 
three  months.  He  paid  three  months'  rent 
in  advance,  which  Dixon  was  uncommonly 
glad  to  get^  as  he  had  taken  it  for  mnted 
that,  after  the  houses  had  been  condenmed 
to  be  pulled  down,  no  one  would  be  likely  to 
make  an  offer  for  any  one  of  them.  He  says 
the  man  looked  like  a  decent  mechanic,  but 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  he  shouldn't  know  him  again  if 
he  saw  him." 

"  Oh,  I  am  confident  that  key  must  fit  1 " 
broke  in  Joyce  imploringly.  "  See,  it  is 
the  exact  size.  Ah,  thank  Heaven  ! "  this 
added  as  the  key  creaked  in  the  lock,  and 
the  door  turned  on  its  hinges. 

Naturally  they  went  first  into  the  little 
front  parlour  wluch  opened  off  the  passage 
on  their  right  hand. 

Bare  wsJls,  an  empty  fire-grate,  and  thir- 
teen feet  by  twelve  of  bare  floor  met  their 
gaze.    Nothing  else. 

Mr.  Morton  took  out  his  note-book  and 
pencil  to  report — that  there  was  nothing 
to  report. 

Joyce's  impatience  refused  to  be  longer 
restrained. 

"  While  you  are  writing  I  will  run  up- 
stairs and  look  through  the  other  rooms," 
she  cried  half-way  up  the  first  flieht. 
"  Don't  trouble  to  come  up.  Uncle  Archie, 
unless  I  call." 

In  succession  she  opened  and  shut  the 
doors  of  four  desolately  empty,  cupboardless 
rooms. 

She  came  downstairs  swiftly  enough,  to 
find  Uncle  Archie  and  Morton  entering  the 
small  kitchen  which  flanked  the  front  par- 
lour. 

This  was  closely  shuttered  and  dark  as 
night  Uncle  Archie  paused  on  the  thresh- 
old fearful  of  running  the  gauntlet  of 
possible  stumbling-blocks  with  that  tender 
old  riffht  foot  of  his. 

"  On,  I've  cat's  eyes,  I  can  see  where  the 
window  is  ! "  cried  Joyce. 

She  and  Morton  together  contrived^  to 
unbar  the  shutters  and  let  in  the  white, 
frosty  daylight. 

It  revealed  three  wooden  chairs— one 
overturned — a  common  deal  table,  with  a 
lantem  upon  it.    Nothmg  beyond. 

'•Ah!^  said  Morton,  giving  a  low 
whistle  and  beginning  to  scribble  again, 
''  we're  getting  on  their  traces,  are  we  1 " 
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A  door  to  the  right  of  the  window  caught 
Joyce's  eye.  She  opened  it  The  light 
from  the  larger  room  revealed  an  empty 
oblong  of  red-brick  flocHr. 

"This  must  be  the  wash-house  of  the 
establishmenti''  said  Morton,  leading  the 
way  into  the  little  oat-bailding. 

Joyce  followed  on  his  heels.  Her  eyes 
followed  his  too  as  they  went  piercing  into 
every  corner.  There  was  not  a  splinter  of 
fomitore  here,  nor  anything  to  lead  one 
to  think  that  there  had  been  a  scuffle,  or 
that  a  life-and-death  strangle  had  been 
fought  out  on  the  red  tiling.  Not  so 
much  as  a  crushed  button  or  tattered  rag, 
and,  thank  Heaven,  none  of  those  dan: 
splashes  which  men  of  Morton's  profession 
know  only  too  weU. 

Joyce  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  She 
had  not  yet  reach^  that  stage,  of  misery 
when  a  terrible  certainty  is  welcomed  as 
a  desperate  ending  to  a  still  more  horrible 
suspense. 

Morton  proceeded  to  lift  the  latch  of 
a  little  door  at  the  farther  end  of  this 
out-building;  of  bolt  or  bar  it  knew 
nothing. 

A  dreary  picture  in  black  and  white  met 
their  gaze.  A  small  square  of  yard,  covered 
with  untrodden  snow,  bounded  by  a  low 
wooden  fence  with  many  gaps  in  it.  Beyond 
this  fence  lay  a  stone-mason's  yard  with 
several  out-buildings.  A  big  board  an- 
nounced the  fact  imi  it  was  '*  to  let"  Its 
frontage  looked  on  the  river;  its  farther 
side  was  bounded  by  a  narrow  canal ;  its 
rear  found  its  limit  in  the  high  wall  of  a 
factory. 

The  blackish  river,  with  the  yellow  fog 
settling  down  upon  it,  set  Joyce  shuddering. 

''We  nmst  eo  through  that  fence,  we 
must  search  aU  those  out-buildings,"  she 
said,  trying  hard  to  keep  her  failing  heart 
from  showing  in  her  voice. 

"My  dear  youn^  lady,"  said  Morton, 
composedly,  "it  will  all  be  done  before 
night  thoroughly,  much  better  than  you  or 
I  could  do  it  We'll  have  the  men  here  to 
remove  the  snow,  dig  the  yards  up  if  need 
be " 

Joyce's  felt  as  if  her  wits  were  leaving 
her.  ''Dig,  dig  for  what?"  she  asked 
vaguely,  almost  unmeaningly. 

When  ten  minutes  lat^,  as  they  three 
went  silently  out  into  the  snowy  streets, 
8he  heard  Uncle  Archie  give  a  husky  order 
to  Morton,  "We  must  have  the  river 
dragged  without  delay,"  she  had  no  voice 
wherewith  to  ask  the  question,  "Dragged  I 
for  what  ] " 


CHARMS,   OMENS,   AND    ANCIENT 
QUACKERIES. 

IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART  IL 

In  Gloucestershire,  according  to  Badge, 
on  Twelfth-day  Eve  all  the  servsnti  of 
every  farmer  assemble  in  one  of  the  fidds 
that  has  been  sown  with  wheat  At  the 
end  of  twelve  lands  they  make  twelve  fira 
in  a  row  with  straw,  around  one  of  which, 
larger  than  the  rest,  they  drink  a  gbun  of 
cider  to  their  master's  health,  and  saooeis 
to  the  future  harvest.  Then,  retuniing 
home,  they  feast  on  cakes  made  with  can- 
way  seeds  soaked  in  cider,  which  th^ 
claim  as  a  reward  for  their  past  labour  in 
sawing  the  grain.  The  ceremony  in  the 
field  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  charm  againit 
smut  in  the  wheat 

If  I  were  asked  which  of  all  the  old 
superstitions  with  regard  to  the  core  of 
diseases  I  thought  the  most  stupid,  I  dionid 
be  inclined  to  say  that  of  touching  for  the 
King's  Evil,  were  it  not  that  there  are  con- 
siderations mixed  up  with  this  that  nuke 
the  nonsensical  into  a  reality.  The  non- 
sensical consists  in  a  King  or  a  Qoeen 
becoming  the  tool  of  charlatans,  and  the 
reality  mat  the  approaching  royalty,  to- 
gether with  faith,  might  so  act  on  the  con- 
stitution of  a  scrofulous  person  as  to  bring 
about  a  cure.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  custom  commenced  with  Edwaid  the 
Confessor  in  England,  though  in  otba 
countries  it  was  in  existence  long  before. 
Bight  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  the 
evidence  of  "touching"  U  just  sufficient 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  custom  was  piac- 
tised,  but  that  Charles  gave  effect  to  the 
superstition  and  "  effected  many  lemtA' 
able  cures  "  there  is  abundant  evidence  on 
record.  In  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  6th,  1660, 
is  this  entry  :  "  His  Majestie  began  first  to 
touch  for  the  evil,  according  to  costoDie, 
thus — His  Majestie  sitting  under  his  state 
in  the  banquetting  house,  the  chirorgeons 
cause  the  sick  to  be  brought  or  led  to  the 
throne,  when,  they  kneeling,  the  King 
strokes  their  faces  or  ^eel»  with  both 
hands  at  once,  at  which  instant  a  chap- 
laine  in  his  formalities  says  :  '  He  put  hu 
hands  on  them  and  healed  them.'  This  is 
sayed  to  everyone  in  particular.  When 
thej  have  been  all  touched  they  come  op 
again  in  the  same  order,  and  the  oihtf 
chaplaine  kneeling  and  having  an  an^ 
(piece  of  money)  gold  j^trung  on  white 
ribbon  on  his  arme,  delivers  them,  one  of 
one,  to  his  Majestie,  who  puts  them  sbout 
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the  necks  of  the  touched  as  they  passe, 
whilst  the  first  chaplaine  repeats :  *  That 
is  the  true  light  that  came  into  the  world.' 
Then  follows  an  Epistle  (as  at  first  a 
Gospel)  with  the  liturgy,  prayers  for  the 
sick  with  some  alteration,  witly  a  blessing, 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Household  bring  a  basin, 
ewer,  and  towell  for  his  Majestie  to  wasL" 
In  1683  Charles  appointed  regular  times 
for  the  ceremony — ^from  All  HaJlowtide  till 
a  week  before  Christmas;  after  Christmas 
unto  the  first  week  in  March,  when  all 
teachings  cease  until  after  Passion  Week. 

When  Charles  yisited  York  in  the  year 
1639  he  kept  his  Maundy  Thursday  in  the 
Cathedral,  where  the  ceremony  of  washing 
the  feet  of  the  poor  people  was  performed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  on  Good  Friday  the 
Kin^  touched  nearly  five  hundred  persons 
for  me  Evil,  using  tne  formula  described  in 
Evelyn's  Diary.  On  the  9th  January, 
1693,  Charles  the  Second  ordained  that  no 
person  was  to  eome  who  had  before  been 
touched,  and  each  was  to  obtain  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  vicar  or  churchwardens 
of  his  or  her  parish.  In  the  editions  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  1707  and  1709,  a  form  of 
prayer  introduced  in  1684  will  be  found, 
as  used  at  the  ceremony  of  touching  the 
King's  EviL  James  went  through  the 
ceremony  at  the  French  Court  with  great 
success,  and  the  last  English  monarch  to 
publicly  "  touch  "  was  Queen  Anne.  Hol- 
mgshead  says  of  Edward  the  Confessor: 
"As  it  has  been  thought  he  was  inspired 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  also  to  have 
the  gift  of  healing  mfirmities  and  diseases, 
he  used  to  help  those  that  were  vexed  with 
the  disease  commonly  called  the  King's 
Evfl,  and  left  the  virtue  as  if  it  were  a 
pOTtion  of  the  inheritance  to  his  successors, 
the  Bangs  of  this  realm."  The  reference 
to  the  same  monarch  in  "Macbeth"  will 
occur  to  most  readers. 

In  India  they  have  a  peculiar  charm  for 
the  discovery  of  a  thief  by  means  of  chew- 
ing rice.  Dr.  Hayden  says :  •'  The  secre- 
tion of  saliva  seems  to  be  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  same  mental  emotions  as 
affect  the  functions  of  the  stomacL  Fear, 
anxiety,  and  various  other  depressing 
pasdons,  diminish  digestion,  and  most 
probably  produce  this  effect  by  stopping 
the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Observation 
shows  us  that  they  have  a  decided  in- 
flaence  in  lessening,  or  even  in  entirely 
arresting,  the  secretion  of  saliva,  a  cir- 
comstance  not  unknown  to  the  observant 
luitfresof  the  East.   In  illustration  of  this, 


it  inay  be  mentioned  that  the  conjurers  in 
India  often  found  upon  this  circumstance 
a  mode  of  detecting  theft  among  servanta 
When  a  robbery  has  been  committed  in  a 
family,  a  conjurer  is  sent  for,  and  great 
preparations  are  made.  A  few  days  are 
allowed  to  elapse  before  he  commences  his 
operations,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
time  for  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  pro- 
perty. If,  however,  it  be  not  restored  by 
the  time  fixed,  he  proceeds  with  his  opera- 
tions, one  of  which  is  as  follows:  He 
causes  a  quantity  of  boiled  rice  to  be  pro- 
duced, of  which  all  those  suspected  must 
eat.  After  masticating  it  for  some  time, 
he  desires  them  all  to  spit  it  out  upon 
certain  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  inspection 
and  comparison.  He  now  examines  this 
masticated  rice  very  knowingly,  and  imme- 
diately points  out  the  culprit,  from 
observing  that  the  rice  which  he  has 
been  masticating  is  perfectly  dry,  while 
that  which  was  masticated  by  the  others 
is  moistened  by  the  saliva." 

The  act  of  spitting  on  the  hand,  so  often 
seen  amount  labourers  and  worUng  men 
before  beemning  a  task,  is,  though  not 
generally  known,  the  remains  of  a  charm. 
According  to  Pliny,  spitting  was  super- 
stitiously  observed  in  averting  witchcraft, 
and  in  giving  a  more  vigorous  blow  to  an 
enemy.  Hence  we  get  the  custom  with 
prize-fighters,  of  slitting  on  their  hands 
before  they  begin  to  fight  Boys, 
a  few  generations  ago,  used  to  "spit 
their  faith"  when  required  to  make  a 
promise;  and  when  colliers  combined  to 
get  their  wages  raised  they  used,  before 
the  days  of  trades  unions,  to  spit  on  a  stone 
together  by  way  of  cementing  their  unioa 
When  persons  were  of  the  same  party,  or 
agreed  in  their  sentiments,  there  used  at 
one  time  to  be  a  popular  saying  that  they 
had  "  spit  on  the  same  stone." 

One  of  ourpopular  sayings,  "God  save  the 
mark,"  is  an  ancient  charm,  equivalent  to 
the  "  salvum  sit  quod  tango  "  of  Petronius, 
and  is  connected  with  an  Irish  superstition, 
that  if  a  person  in  telling  the  story  of 
some  injury  of  limb  or  wound  to  another 
person  should  touch  the  corresponding 
part  of  his  own  or  a  bystander's  body,  he 
averts  the  owner  of  similar  mischief  by 
saying  "God  bless  (or  save)  the  mark,"  as 
a  sort  of  charm. 

In  the  far  Highlands,  superstition  has  a 
strong  hold  on  the  primitive  people  who 
inhabit  that  part  of  Great  Britain.  The 
county  of  Sutherland  furnishes  a  remark- 
able example  of  this  superstition.     It  is 
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said  that  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
coantnr,  near  the  foot  of  Strathnaver,  lies 
a  smcJl  loch,  to  which  has  been  ascribed 
wonderful  healing  virtues.  Its  fame  has 
spread  far  and  wide  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  pflgrimages  are  made  to  it  from 
many  remote  distncts  of  Sutherland,  from 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Caithness  and 
Boss,  and  even  from  Inverness  and  the 
Orkney  Islands.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  loch  first  came  into  repute  with  the 
sick,  but  it  must  have  been  when  super- 
stition had  even  a  stronger  hold  in  this 
country,  and  ignorance  prevailed  more 
among  the  people  than  now,  for  this 
belief  in  the  mysterious  curative  power 
of  the  water  can  be  traced  back  through 
several  generations.  The  water  and  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  which  erows  in  the  loch 
are  still  used  by  the  sick  at  their  homes, 
but  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from 
these  the  patients  must  make  a  personal 
visit  to  the  spot 

The  word  "  Abracadabra,"  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Syrian  deities,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  well-known  mystic  diamond 
charm  that,  as  lately  as  one  hundred  years 
since,  was  considered  infallible  as  a  cure 
for  certain  ailments. 

A  paper  inscribed  with  the  charm,  and 
hung  round  the  neck  by  a  piece  of  silk, 
was  regarded  amongst  the  ancients  as  a 
direct  invocation  of  the  Syrian  deity, 
and  was  recommended  by  Serenus  Sa- 
ronicus  as  an  antidote  against  fever  and 
all  other  diseases.  Shortly  before  1588 
A.D.,  a  quack  doctor  charged  fifteen  pounds 
for  this  prescription,  and  made  his  dupe, 
who  was  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of 
ague,  much  worse,  by  inducing  him  to 
eat  the  charm  instead  of  wearing  it  round 
his  neck. 

The  charm  of  solemnly  making  an  asser- 
tion, and  ''crossing  the  breath,"  as  it  is 
caUed,  is  found  among  young  boys  in  rural 
England.  It  consists  of  placing  the  band 
on  the  mouth,  breathing  on  it,  and  makmg 
the  sign  of  the  Gross  by  drawing  it  from  left 
to  rignt  across  the  heart  "  If  it  be  not  so, 
I  will  cross  my  breath  "  means  among  boys 
an  equivalent  to  ''  on  my  life."  It  is  also 
common  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  children, 
mostly  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Quakers,  have  not  perhaps  even  seen  the 
modem  sign  of  the  Cross  as  used  by  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  the  present  day,  which 
differs  from  the  foregoing  in  touching  the 
forehead  with  the  fingers  and  then  lightly 
touching  each  shoulder  or  drawing  the  hand 
across  the  breast    As  these  children  are  of 
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famOies  certainly  not  Boman  Catholic  for 
two  hundred  years  or  more,  and  are  not 
under  Boman  Catholic  influence,  this,  it  a 
conceived,  may  be  the  ancient  «form  of 
making  the  cross,  and  is  at  least  of  high 
antiquity. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  charm  so 
absurd,  as  that  of  the  touching  of  a  desd 
body  by  a  suspected  person  to  prove  hii 
innocence,  should  ever  have  existed ;  yet  it 
is  not  so  long  since  it  was  consid^  i 
crucial  test  If  the  person  so  touching 
were  guilty,  blood  would  flow;  if  innocent^ 
it  womd  not  In  the  year  1636  Andrew 
Smeaton  was  taken  up,  on  suspicion  of 
having  murdered  a  man  who  was  found  dead 
at  Bemblow  Moor.  He  was  held  innoc^ 
not  on  any  legal  proof,  but  because,  at  the 
request  of  his  master,  he  not  only  touched 
the  corpse,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  aiseiiihiy 
had  done,  but  "  lifted  him  up  and  em- 
braced him  in  his  arms,  and  willingly 
offered  to  remain  a  space  in  the  grave  mU 
him."  As  no  blood  flowed  on  tms  contact, 
Andrew  Smeaton  was  held  euiltlessofthe 
murder;  which  doubtless  he  was,  poor 
fellow,  though  his  acquittal  might  have  been 
based  on  wiser  grounds.  One  case  of  bleed- 
ing I  will  give  now,  in  contradisUnctioD 
to  the  foregoing.  In  1644  four  men  were 
drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  their  boat  in 
a  calm.  Maria  Peebles,  a  noted  witch,  was 
charged  with  having  wrecked  these  on- 
fortunate  men  by  overlooking  them.  Proof 
conclusive  was  obtained  when,  at  her 
touch,  "one  bled  at  the  coUar-boiie, 
another  in  the  hands  and  the  fingen^ 
gushing  out  blood  thereat,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  beholders,  and  bemg  a 
revelation  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Ahnighty." 

In  the  North  of  England,  up  to  witiiio 
a  very  recent  date,  it  used  to  be  common 
to  plant  the  herb  known  as  << house-leek'' 
upon  the  tops  of  cottages,  to  charm  away 
witches.  In  very  remote  districts  I  have 
seen  these  leeks  so  planted  within  a  mtj 
few  years,  and,  no  doubt,  they  were  placed 
there  by  the  superstitious  occupiers  of  the 
house  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned. 

An  amulet  hung  round  the  neck,  or 
carried  in  any  other  way  about  the  persoDt 
is,  absurdly  enough,  believed  to  have  the 
effect  of  warding  off  morbid  infections  and 
other  disorders,  and  even  of  caring  dii- 
orders  by  which  the  body  has  already  been 
attacked.  The  belief  m  the  efficacy  of 
amulets  has  subsisted  at  some  time  or  other 
amount  every  people.  The  first  mentios 
of  their  use  occurs  in'  Ghden,  who  informs 
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118  that  in  the  <q>mion  of  the  Egyptian 
Kiog  Nechepsos,  who  reigned  630  bc, 
a  green  jasper  cnt  into  the  form  of  a 
dragon  snrronnded  by  rays,  wonld,  if  sos- 
pended  from  the  neck,  promote  digestion 
in  the  wearer.  Coming  to  a  later  period, 
amoletfi  were  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
true  Croas  about  A.D.  328.  Boyle,  the 
philosopher,  assures  as  that  he  found  an  amu- 
let of  moss  which  had  grown  in  a  dead  man's 
skull,  the  best  remedjr  for  a  copious  bleed- 
Idk  at  the  nose,  to  wmch  he  had  been  long 
fiobjected.  Burton  praises  some  amulets 
while  deprecating  the  use  of  others.  He 
writes :  "  I  say  with  Penodias,  they  are  not 
to  be  altogether  rejected.  Peony  doth 
cure  epil^sy;  a  spider  helps  the  ague; 
and  precious  stones  most  diseases.''  Roger 
Bacon,  too,  firmly  believed  in  their  efficacy. 
The  anodyne  necklace,  which  consists  of 
beads  formed  from  the  roots  of  white 
biiony,  and  is  sometimes  hung  around  the 
necks  of  infants  wit]^  a  view  of  assisting 
their  teething,  is  an  instance  of  the  still 
fturviving  confidence  in  the  mediaBral  virtue 
of  amuleta  The  caul  is  worn  as  an  amulet, 
and  such  is  the  belief  of  seafaring  people  in 
them,  that  it  is  said  by  such :  "  A  child's 
caol  will  preserve  their  ship  from  being 
lost  and  they  from  being  drowned."  It  is 
related  by  Josephus,  that  when  Solomon 
discovered  a  particular  herb,  which  he  be- 
lieved efficacious  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy, 
he  considered  it  advisable  to  employ  the 
aid  of  a  charm,  either  to  increase  its  power 
or  to  popularise  its  merits.  The  root,  or 
herb,  was  concealed  in  a  ring,  and  applied 
to  the  nostrils  of  the  afflicted ;  wonderful 
cores  were  thus  wrought.  A  writer  in 
"Chambers's  Journal,"  of  July  1861,  says: 
"The  fatiier  of  history,  Josephus,  declares 
that  he  himself  was  present  at  the  success- 
ful application  of  an  amulet  by  a  Jewish 
priest^  when  the  Emperor  Vespasian  and 
the  Tribunes  of  the  army  were  co-wit- 
nesses of  the  experiment."  More  famous 
amulets  wese,  however,  those  coins  called 
the  money  of  Saint  Helena.  They  were 
80  named  from  one  side  bearing  the  e&gy 
of  Saint  Helena,  the  mother  of  me  Emperor 
Constantine.  They,  again,  had  a  special 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  As 
Buch,  according  to  the  author  of  the  rix- 
teenth  century,  one  was  worn  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Sultan  Amurath.  It 
is  probable  that  one  of  our  Christian  Kings 
was  no  less  a  believer,  for,  in  the  wardrobe 
accoimt  of  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  Henry  IIL, 
among  the  valuables  in  charge  of  the  keeper, 
is  enumerated  a  silken  purse  containinji; 


"monetam  sanctas  Helenas."  This  appella- 
tion, Du  Cange  considers,  includes  not 
only  the  money  coined  with  the  image 
of  Helena,  but  all  that  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors  which  bore  the  impress  of  the 
Cross.  The  same  writer  notices  that  nearly 
all  the  coins  of  this  character  which  have 
been  preserved  are  perforated  near  the 
edge,  proving  the  extent  of  their  former 
use  as  amulets. 

In  Greece  credence  in  the  curative  quali- 
ties of  the  amulet,  though  common,  was 
not  universal  Theophrastus  broadly  de- 
clared Pericles  insane,  when  that  General 
was  observed  wearing  an  amulet.  The 
derision  of  Theophrastus  does  not  seem 
to  have  affected  Pericles,  for  we  find  in 
Plutarch  that  when  the  famous  Athenian 
was  ill,  he  mutely  pointed  out  an  amulet  to 
the  friends  who  visited  him,  intimating  by 
the  action,  not  only  the  fact  of  his  indis- 
position, but  also  a  confidence  in  the  means 
of  cura 

In  Bome,  on  the  contrary,  amulets  were 
of  general  adoption.  There,  plants,  ga- 
thered at  the  prescribed  seasons,  were 
deemed  of  superior  power  to  minerals. 
Mount  Colchis  had  an  extensive  reputa- 
tion for  producing  the  mysterious  herbs : 
but  Mount  Caucasus  is  mentioned  by  Ovia 
as  of  even  superior  fame.  So  confident 
were  the  Bomans  in  the  power  of  their 
amulets  that,  when  they  failed  in  their 
effect,  the  mischance  was  ascribed,  not  to 
any  fault  in  the  charms,  but  to  some  mis- 
tiJce  in  their  preparation.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Emperors,  this 
general  credence  of  the  Eomans,  by  in- 
creasing the  superstition,  diminished  the 
energies  of  the  people ;  certain  it  is  that 
from  some  cause  the  Emperor  Caracalla, 
in  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  prohibited 
the  use  of  amulets. 

In  Babylon  the  wearing  of  amulets  as- 
sumed the  character  of  an  institution. 

From  Platarch  we  learn  that  the  soldiers 
wore  rings,  on  which  an  insect  resembling 
a  bee  was  inscribed  ;  the  judges  suspended 
from  their  necks  a  figure  of  Truth,  com- 
posed of  emeralds ;  and  other  forms,  for 
various  purposes,  were  in  common  fashion. 

In  CadioUc  countries,  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  the  little  figures,  "  Agnus  Dei," 
blessed  by  the  Pope,  have  the  same  effect 
in  the  prevention  of  disease.  In  the  hap- 
pier times  of  the  Papacy,  such  amulets 
were  highly  esteemed,  and  commanded  a 
ready  side. 

But  more  potent  than  these  was  the 
sponge  with  which  the  table  of  the  Holy 
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Father  bad  been  wiped.  Being  chiefly 
valued  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  one  was  pre- 
sented with  the  greatest  possible  solemnity 
by  Gregory  the  Second  to  the  then  Duke 
of  Aquitaine. 

Talismans  are  very  much  akin  to 
amulets.  These  consist  of  a  figure  cut 
in  stone  or  cast  in  metal,  and  made 
with  certain  superstitious  ceremonies  when 
two  planets  are  in  conjunction,  or  when  a 
oertam  star  is  at  its  culminating  point.  They 
were  probably  used  originsuly  to  avert 
disease,  for  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  medicine  among  all  ancient 
nations.  Christians  were  not  even  exempt 
from  similar  superstitions.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  relics  of  saints,  consecrated  candles, 
rods,  rosaries,  etc.,  were  thus  employed,  as 
tbey  are  still  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  The 
talisman  of  our  day,  that  of  Charlemagne, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Empress  of  the 
French.  Its  pedigree  is  undoubted,  having 
been  found  fastened  round  the  neck  of 
Charlemagne  at  the  openine^of  his  tomb. 
It  was  appropriated  by  the  Town  Council 
of  Aiz4a-Chapelle,  and  by  them  presented 
to  the  first  Emperor.  He  in  turn  made  a 
gift  of  it  to  Hortense,  at  whose  death  it 
came  by  descent  to  the  husband  of  the 
present  owner.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than 
a  walnut ;  the  centre  is  composed  of  two 
rough  sapphires — which  stone  is  eaid  to 
repel  gout  and  ague,  and  endow  the  wearer 
with  courage — a  portion  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
andsomeoUierrebcsoftheHolyLand.  These 
are  enclosed  in  a  filagree  work  of  fine  gold, 
set  with  rare  gems.  A  French  joumiJ,  wUle 
describing  the  talisman  as  "  La  plus  belle 
r^lique  de  TEurope,''  seems  to  hint  that 
the  former  good  fortune  of  the  late  Em- 

Seror  Napoleon  the  Third  may  in  some 
egree  be  attributed  to  the  charm  of  the 
great  Grerman.  It,  however,  had  not  suffi- 
cient power  to  avert  his  downfall,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  country  from  whence  first 
came  his  talisman ;  nor  was  it  sufficiently 
efficacious  to  prevent  his  death  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age. 


IN  OYSTERLAND. 

Since  the  days  when  the  inimitable 
Tom  Hood,  writing  of  the  varied  fate  that 
befalls  dwellers  on  this  planet,  told  us  that 
while  a  few  are  lucky  enough  to  secure  the 
sweets  of  the  world,  others  are  "like 
Colchester  natives,  bom  to  its  vinegar  only 
and^  pepper,"  the  bivalvular  fame  of  the 
quaint  old  Boman  town  thus  alleded  to, 


appears  to  have  steadfly  declined.  like 
the  showman's  leopard,  the  native  oyster 
has  changed  his  spots  considerably  dunng 
the  past  half  century  or  so,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  picturesque  Whitstable  holds  sway 
in  public  estimation  as  the  great  oyster- 
producing  district  of  Endand.  Bat  whflst 
Milton- next -Gravesend  has  been  alto- 
gether forgotten  ostreally,  and  but  little  is 
now  heard  of  Colchester,  it  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  the  beds  of  '* layings"  in  the 
creeks  that  run  through  the  country  imme> 
diately  round  the  once  famous  Camuloda- 
num  that  the  larsest  fishery  of  the  snocolent 
mollusc  is  carried  oa  Hither  from  Amaica, 
France,  Portugal,  and  Holland,  are  im- 

Krted  varieties  of  the  dainty  Uvalve,  to 
nursed  side  by  side  in  the  shallov 
"  rays  "  with  our  own  smooth-shelled,  deli- 
cate native.  Hence  they  go  forth  agun  in 
thousands,  having  acquired,  in  the  opinioD 
of  the  trade,  some  of  that  peculiar  flaTOor 
that  only  the  Essex  river-beds  can  impark 
How  much  the  quality  and  flavour  of  a 
rough  Portuguese  or  coarse  American  ii 
improved  by  seven  weeks'  board  and  ren* 
dence  in  Colne  waters,  it  is  for  dealers  uid 
connoisseurs  to  decide;  that  they  thriTe 
and  fatten  on  the  fare,  that  makes  our  own 
oyster  to  be  highly  prized  above  all  others, 
is  beyond  dispute. 

But  oyster  culture  has  been  more  learn- 
edly discussed  in  piscatorial  pages,  and 
it  is  not  intended  to  enter  upon  its  techni- 
calities here,  but  to  describe  the  life  and 
surroundings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  where  the  mollusc  has  flourished 
since  the  days  when  Alfred  drove 
the  Danes  into  BrightHngsea,  the  chief 
of  the  cluster  of  tiny  villages  in- 
habited by  the  race  of  simple  sea-farmera 
Mersea  Island  across  the  creek,  and  Wy- 
venhoe,  the  birthplace  of  far-famed  yachts, 
are  each  in  the  occupation  of  oyster  fishers  ; 
but  their  abode  par  excellence  is  Bright- 
linffsea,  locally  known  as  "Brickelsea,"  a 
limb  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich, 
and,  as  its  name  implies,  of  insular  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  busy  little  place  in  its  way,  for 
here,  too,  is  a  famous  3racht  yard,  and  so 
there  is  always  much  coming  and  going  m 
the  tortuous  "  High  "  Street,  where  ahnost 
every  other  of  the  low,  irregularly  bail* 
shops  sets  forth  that  yachts  and  vemels  are 
fitted  out,  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
from  their  exteriors  that  they  even  eon- 
tain  enough  provisions  for  the  wants  of 
those  at  home.  Perhaps  "yachts"  has 
been  inserted  to  give  importance  to  the 
announcement,  in  which  case  ii  is  easy  to 
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understand  that  the  wants  of  tiie  simple 
oyster-man  on  his  expeditions  would  not 
sorely  tax  the  resources  of  the  little 
emporiums.  On  the  water  ride  of  "the 
street/'  are  the  many  little  openings  that 
ts^e  one  down  to  the  ''Hard/'  each  one  of 
which  seems  paved  with  oyster  shells,  and 
IB  redolent  of  tar  and  the  salt,  appetising 
odour  of  the  bivalve  itself. 

Up  and  down  these  turnings  the  blue- 
jerseyed  fishers  are  tramping  all  day; 
either  they  are  going  "out"  or  coming 
"in,**  and,  like  the  sea  they  serve,  tbe^  are 
ever  moving  and  restless.  Perhaps  con- 
Eisni  intercourse  with  Holland,  whidi 
lies  just  across  the  sea,  has  invested  t^e 
"Brickelsea"  folk  with  some  of  the  Dutch 
OQstoms,  just  as  certain  parts  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  east  coast  have  acquired  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  Mynheer's 
country.  It  is,  at  all  events,  at  once 
remarkable  to  the  visitor  that  the  narrow 
streets,  the  little  houses,  and  the  countless 
children  are  most  scrupulously  clean  and 
neat,  and  that  the  process  of  cleaning 
seems  always  to  be  in  hand.  Judging 
from  their  appearance,  it  would  seem  that 
when  the  housewives  have  scrubbed  their 
dwellings,  they  renew  their  labours  upon 
the  chubby  youngsters,  who  do  such  infinite 
credit  to  their  native  air. 

BrightUngs^a  men  are  very  proud  of  their 
little  ones,  who  very  frequently  rejoice,  by- 
the-way,  in  the  names  of  favourite  yachta 
The  old-fashioned  Mahala,  Susannah,  and 
PoUy,  have  been  replaced  by  Noma,  Belle, 
Ciystal,  Emerald,  Vera,  and  others  fa- 
miliar in  yachting  circles.  These  little 
sailor-folk  are  trained  up  well  enough, 
and  become  in  their  turn  the  kindest 
fathers,  the  best  sailors,  and  the 
hardiest  and  most  trusty  fishers  to  be 
found  round  our  coast  It  is  a  strange 
fact  that  the  men  rarely  marry  other  than 
Brightlingsea  women.  Though  they  visit 
foreign  bmds  and  other  English  villi^es  in 
pursuit  of  their  calling,  they  bear  in  mind 
the  Scotch  proverb  that  "it  is  better  to 
marry  over  the  midden  than  over  the 
moor,"  and  remain  faithful  to  native 
charms.  He  who  breaks  this  unwritten 
rule  is  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  wan- 
derer  from  the  fold ;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
one  errs  in  this  direction.  The  result  is 
not  so  unsatisfactory  as  ndght  be  assumed, 
though  constant  intermarriage  makes  sur- 
names somewhat  scarce,  there  being  only 
about  half  a  dozen  among  the  entire 
population.  But  if  names  are  few,  reli- 
gious denominations  are  plentiful  enough ; 


Anglicans,  Swedenborgians,  Methodists, 
Wesleyans,  Congregationalists,  and  Sal- 
vationists, have  each  their  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  on  Sunday  all  Oysterland  turm 
out  to  one  or  the  other.  High  above 
the  village  stands  the  church.  Its  lofty 
grey  tower  is  a  conspicuous  mark  to  those 
at  sea,  and  across  the  neighbouring  marshes 
there  ofttimes  shoots  the  red  glare  of  the 
tower  lamp,  which  a  faithful  watcher  keeps 
burning  when  the  nights  are  dark  and  the 
waves  of  the  great  North  Sea  turbulent 

Sailing  out  to  the  Skillingon  a  gusty  night 
the  sailors  have  home  still  in  view  though 
many  miles  away ;  and  in  the  kindly  keep- 
ing of  the  thoughtful  Vicar,  who  sits  hour 
after  hour  in  the  cold  belfry  to  keep  the 
li^ht  alive,  they  know  that  their  little  ones 
mil  be  safe.  On  the  sloping  ground  around 
the  old  church  lie  those  whose  business  has 
been  in  the  great  waters,  but  who  now  rest 
from  their  kbour\  within  sound  of  the 
sea.  There  are  many,  alasl  who  are 
tossing  between  seas  that  belong  to  the 
port,  for  during  the  terrible  gales  of  1883 
Brightlingsea's  record  of  the  lost  was  a 
heavy  one,  and  the  little  fleet  of  oyster 
boats  and  fishing  smacks  was  seriously 
diminished. 

Below  the  high  ground  of  the  church- 
yard, which,  like  thi  rest  of  the  village,  is 
the  perfection  of  neatness,  peep  the  mast 
tops  of  the  many  yachts  in  the  "  fleet,"  and 
everywhere  around  glisten  the  pools  in  the 
marsh-lands,  albeit  they  are  well  screened 
by  their  ra^ed  borders  of  coarse  grass  and 
tall  buhrushes.  In  Thick's  Wood,  half  a 
mile  beyond,  an  extensive  heronry  had  ex- 
isted from  time  immemorial;  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  birds  unfortunately  took 
flight,  and  their  place  knows  them  no 
more.  But  oyster  dredging  and  trawling 
are  still  not  the  only  "  sports  "left  here- 
abouts, for  beyond,  on  the  wild,  lonely 
marshes  of  St  Osyth,  there  is  wild  duck 
in  abundance,  whilst  across  the  Pyefleet 
channel,  thick  with  oysters,  on  the  Roman 
Mersea  Island,  sheldrakes,  redshanks,  and 
oxbirds  start  up  in  myriads  from  the 
tufts  of  stiff;  wild  ranuncdus  and  the  spiky 
coarse  grass  that  characterise  the  entire 
shore,  as  they  do  that  of  Scheveningen. 
Oysters  are  marvellously  abundant  about 
this  island,  which,  unlike  the  many  others 
that  abound  round  this  coast,  is  inclined  to 
be  hilly.  As  the  boats  wind  in  and  out  of 
the  bays  and  fleets,  the  dark-green,  sb'my 
shells  are  seen  under  the  glistening  water 
as  thick  as  pebbles  on  a  shingly  beech,  and, 
when  the  tide  goes  out,  they  may  be  seen 
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lying  in  huge  ridges  and  clusters  on  the 
muddy  slopes  of  the  rirer-beds.  St.  Osyth, 
which  is  likewise  ostreally  inclined,  pro- 
duces a  leaner-looking  specimen  than  those 
lower  down  the  creek.  As  regards  size, 
by  the  way,  the  native  of  these  parts  seems 
to  hare  generally  degenerated,  for,  in  1655, 
one  Dr.  Muffet,  in  a  work  entitled  "Health's 
Improvement,"  alludes  to  the  remarkable 
size  of  the  oysters  of  Peldon,  a  village 
adjoining  Mersea,  which  was  serioudy 
wrecked  by  the  earthquake  in  1884.  "Alex- 
ander, with  his  friends  and  physicians," 
writes  the  Doctor,  "wondered  to  find  oisters 
in  the  Indien  Seas  a  foot  long.  And  in 
Plinie's  time,  the^  marvelled  at  an  oister 
which  might  be  divided  into  three  morsels, 
calling  it,  therefore,  Tridacnon  .  .  .  . ;  but 
I  dare  affirm  that  at  my  eldest  brother's 
marriage  at  Aldham  Hall,  in  Essex,  I  did 
see  a  Pelden  oister  divided  into  eight  good 
morsels,  whose  shell  was  nothing  less  than 
that  of  Alexander's." 

It  is  on  a  bright  summer  morning  that 
Oysterland  is  seen  at  its  best.  Essentially 
a  sunny  place,  for  the  trees  stop  short  some 
way  out  of  the  village,  it  is  then  that  the 
whole  place  seems  flooded  with  light  and 
life.  Though  hardly  picturesque  as  a 
whole,  the  bright  bits  of  colour  fluttering 
from  many  mast-heads,  the  red-capped, 
dark- faced  sailors,  and  the  white  sails  of  the 
dredging  boats  form,  at  least,  "  the  mak- 
ings "of  a  picture.  The  scene  is  animated 
flashes  all  over  the 
the  brass  fittings  of 
all  ablaze,  while  the 
the  builder's  hammer 
keeps  time  to  the  lazy  plash  of  the  water 
against  the  sides  of  the  red-sailed  smacks, 
resting  side  by  side  with  the  uncouth 
Jullanar  and  the  dainty  Genesta,  both  of 
racing  fame.  The  figure-heads  of  departed 
vessek  look  down  upon  the  scene  nrom  a 
sailmaker's  yard,  and,  outside  the  doorway 
of  The  Anchor,  a  nondescript  dog,  curled 
on  a  heap  of  oyster  shells,  blinks  lazily  at 
passers-by.  These  are  the  only  motionless 
objects  round  about.  In  the  yacht  yurd 
and  at  the  sailmaker's  there  is  much  work  in 
hand ;  down  by  the  water's  edge  a  captain 
and  his  men  are  making  ready  a  smart 
little  yawl,  that  looks  as  if  she  had  never 
been  meant  for  rougher  water  than  the 
Thames,  but  which  her  captain  proudlv 
boasts  has  bufieted  the  fiercest  of  the  Norm 
Sea  waves;  and  across  the  creek,  round 
the  cluster  of  poles  roughly  bound  with 
dried  grasses,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  movement  among  the  blue  jerseys 
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Here  oyster  work  is  in  full  progress,  for 
the  Fourth  of  August  is  past^  and  oysters 
are  in  demand,  though  the  initiated  affirm 
that  they  are  unfit  for  food  until  the  water 
is  cool.  The  men,  in  huge  boots,  stand 
thigh-^leep  in  the  waters,  sorting  the  In- 
valvular  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  picking 
out  the  dead  and  useless  from  the  hanls 
taken  by  the  dredgers  earlier  in  the  mom- 
ins.  It  is  marveUous  with  what  rapidity 
this  sorting  is  done,  for  the  oysters  are  not 
even  danced  at,  but  are  flung  aside  in  heaps 
according  to  the  shell.  An  expert  can  tell 
the  nationality  of  an  oyster  blindfolded, 
though  the  casual  observer  would  be  able  to 
detect  little  diflerence  in  the  configuration, 
excepting  perhaps  that  of  the  native  variety, 
which  is  so  much  the  smallest  and  smoothest 
Scarcely  less  wonderful  is  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  each  owner  keeps  within  his 
own  grounds,  simply  marked  off  by  rude 
stakes  driven  into  the  river-bed.  These 
poles  are  all  exactly  alike,  and  ai)pear  to 
the  unprofessional  eye  to  be  stuck  in  witbr 
out  any  order ;  but  not  a  single  oyster  is 
ever  taken  from  the  wrong  bed,  nor  is 
there  any  misapprehension  over  a  yard  d 
ground. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  difference 
in  the  produce  of  the  farms,  but,  unlike 
other  businesses,  A  cannot  enviously  watch 
the  flourishing  condition  of  B's  goods 
whilst  they  are  in  process  of  maturing. 
The  creek  may  be  black  with  "spat"  in 
the  season,  yet  no  one  interested  in 
its  development  can  know  or  even 
guess  what  the  result  may  be.  This 
year,  for  instance,  there  was  no  special 
promise  of  a  good  harvest,  yet  oysters 
are  most  abundant,  so  much  so  that 
those  that  fetched  twenty-two  shiUinp 
per  hundred  last  year  are  now  being  sdd 
at  eleven  shillings — a  fact  apparently  unre- 
cognised by  retul  dealera  The  cidture  d 
natives,  by-the-way,  appears  to  be  a  very 
simple  business,  for  beyond  occasionally 
nursing  the  "  spat "  and  moving  it  to  other 
and  richer  "layings,"  there  is  little  to  do, 
unless  it  be  to  "  pit "  the  youn^  oysters  in 
the  deep,  brick  troughs  that  lie  all  along 
the  banks,  a  proceedmg  not  approved  of  by 
the  best  merchants,  for  the  pitted  oyster 
neither  grows  nor  fattens.  Where  the 
laying  has  been  good  to  begin  with — ^that 
is,  properly  prepared  and  well  selected  as 
regards  depth  of  water,  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  tide,  and  so  on— it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  resort  to  pits,  for  "  neither  heat  nor 
frost  nor  thunder"  can  then  affect  the 
oysters. 
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Such  layings  as  these  are  worth  from  four 
to  seven  hundred  pounds  an  acre,  and  it  is 
estimated  they  they  produce  coUectiyely 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
oysters  annually,  whilst  from  end  to  end  of 
the  Colne,  the  **  spat "  alone  is  valued  at 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Brightlingsea  men,  of  certain  qualifica- 
tions, are  madefreeof  the  river,andmay,  out- 
dde  the  boundaries  of  the  private  pounds, 
exercise  their  rights  with  the  dredging  net 
The  right  to  fish  these  waters  for  oysters  was 
granted  to  Colchester  by  Richard  L,  under 
whichcharter,  the  work  at  Brightlinssea,  the 
narsiDS  g^round  of  the  so  called  * '  Colchester 
native, '  is  now  carried  on.  But  of  course 
tiie  ordinary  oyster  fisher  depends  chiefly 
on  his  luck  on  the  dangerous  North  Sea, 
where,  unhappily,  the  dredging  is  only 
done  at  great  risk  of  life.  To  the  wives 
of  these  hardy  fellows,  who  provide 
our  tables  with  luxuries  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  and  for  small,  very  small 
gain,  the  oyster  season  is  very  much  what 
tiie  harvest  is  to  the  field  labourer.  As 
for  the  dainty  itself,  it  is  rarely  tasted  by 
them,  and  certainly  not  valued  as  an 
article  of  food.  Perhaps  when  the  Romans 
discovered  the  bivalve  down  here,  the 
natives  ate  them  themselves,  but  it  is 
ahnost  certain  that  they  used  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  selling 
the  Colne  produce,  a  practice  wMch^  has 
been  successfully  carried  on  ever  since. 
The  Romans  were  at  all  times  great  con- 
noisseurs of  oysters,  and  the  discovery  of 
this  fertfle  patch  of  ostreal  marsh-land  may 
posably  account  for  the  extended  dimen- 
sions of  the  encampment  all  about  this 
district.  Happily  **  age  cannot  wither  nor 
custom  stale^  the  fat,  delicate-flavoured 
mollusc  of  these  winding,  shallow  rays. 
The  Romans  loved  and  exported  them  to 
their  own  waters ;  the  Virgin  Queen  fully 
appreciated  the  horse-loads  of  them  sent 
by  Walsingham  and  Leicester;  and  the 
luxurious  Durgomasters  of  Holland  for 
many  a  year  sent  across  for  the  Colchester 
native,  to  be  washed  down,  doubtless,  by 
potent  sdmapps  on  festive  occasions ;  yet 
their  fame  endures  even  unto  this  day,  and 
neither  green  1/brennes,  Whitstable,  nor 
Blue  Point  can  deflect  the  real  epicure's  alle- 
giance from  the  bivalve  of  the  Eastern  Coast 


AUTUMN  THOUGHTS. 

I  LOVB  not  the  time  when  rough  Autumn  diffcloses 
The  secrets  that  Summer  held  hid  in  her  breast, 
The  fragrance  that  slept  'midst  the  leaves  of  the 
roses 

Han  flnaiM)  a-WAV  n*Ar  thft  hInA  hill 'a  Him  crest: 


And  the  wild  breezes  sob  o'er  a  small  nest  half- 
shattered, 
That  once  was  concealed  in  the  creeper-decked 
wall; 
But  the  mother-bird  died  :  and  the  young  ones  are 
scattered, 
And  o'er  the  grass-border  the  withered  leaves  fall. 

Soft,  soft  in  the  morning  the  dim  fog  is  creeping. 

The  bindweed  hangs  white  on  her  pillow  of  thorn; 
And  the  shivering  grey  willow  for  ever  is  weeping 

O'er  Summer  aepaited,  and  lovers  forlorn. 
The  wan  river  glioes  twixt  the  withering  rushes. 

That  sigh  in  the  eve  o'er  the  days  that  are  dead. 
And  the  last  hanging  leaf  on  the  chestnut  tree 
blushes 

Where  the  hot  kiss  of  Autumn  burned  angrily  red. 

The  whole  world  is  empty :  the  whole  earth  seems 

And  Silence,  with  finger  laid  soft  on  her  lip, 
Glides  o'er  the  drear  meadows,  where  swallows  are 
trying 

Their  wings,  ere  they  give  sullen  Winter  the  slip. 
The  lusty,  loud  robin,  all  joyful,  is  singing 

Of  frost,  and  the  marveUous  whiteness  of  snow ; 
He  tells  us  that  Christmas  is  coming,  is  bringing 

The  thousand  bright  pictures  he  only  can  show. 

Ah !  the  robin  may  sing  on  the  bare,  brown,  stripped 
branches, 

I  think  of  the  summer,  I  pine  for  the  sun  ! 
The  storm  hustles  up.  and  in  fury  swift  launches 

His  barbs  through  the  tree-tops :  the  war  is  begun ; 
The  trees  crv  aloud,  as  their  last  leaves  are  falling : 

The  branonee  swing  low  with  weird  murmurs  of 

And  thegfaosts  of  the  past  to  the  present  are  calling, 
And  weeping  their  fate  in  grey  showers  of  rain. 

And  I,  aU  alone,  waitixig,  hopelessly  wonder, 

Did  summer  e'er  reign  oW  this  cold  world  of 
ours? 
Did  /  ever  walk  in  the  garden  and  plunder 

Yon  raised  rosebush  of  its  wonderful  flowers? 
Or  was  aU  but  a  dream?    Is  there  nothing  but 
sorrow? 

Are  winter  and  weeping,  all,  all  that  are  left  ? 
Now  yesterday  dies  in  the  grasp  of  to-morrow, 

To-day  scarcely  born  e'er  it,  too,  is  bereft. 

Ah  me!   past  the  window  swift  rain-clouds  are 
drifting; 
The  Summer   is  dead,  and  there's  nothing  but 
Death, 
Through  whose   skinny  fingers  our  life-sands  are 
siftinff, 
His  breathing  strikes  chill  e'en  to  young  Love's 
hot  breatn. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth,  but  King  Death,  that  is 
certain, 
For  Spring  is  a  fable,  fair  Summer  a  dream ; 
And  the  pale  hands  that  draw  down  our  life's  heavy 
curtain. 
Are  all  that  are  truly  the  things  that  they  seem. 


A  CROSS  OLD  MAN. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAP.   L 

How  vras  it  that  I  came  to  live  in  Number 
Six,  Bristol  Terrace,  Carchester  ?  I  really 
don't  know.  I  might  have  chosen  any  place 
under  the  sun  m>m  Newcastle  to  New 
South  Wales.  I  cannot  say  what  sudden 
impulse  fixed  my  uncertain  choice  on  one 
of  a  row  of  small  suburban  houses  with 
long  narrow  gardens  behind,  and  a  far- 
stretching  view  over  the  Downs  in  front. 
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I  suppose  I  was  partly  inflaenced  by  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  know  a  single  soul  in 
the  dignified,  exclosive  city  of  Carohester, 
and  by  the  exceeding  probability  that  the 
lofty  indifference  of  its  aristocratic  society 
would  not  stoop  to  be  curious  about  the 
insignificant  existence  of  a  broken-hearted, 
soured  old  man. 

For  when  I  left  the  far-off  country  home 
of  my  forefathers  I  was  running  away  from 
mys^f,  from  my  past,  from  all  that  could 
recall  to  my  outward  senses  the  weariness 
and  hopelessness  which  had  fallen  on  me, 
and  I  shrank  alike  from  the  possible 
curiosity  of  new  acciuaintanees  and  the 
obtrusive  sympathy  of  old  ones. 

The  neighbour  nmsance  was  a  much 
more  serious  trouble,  only  to  be  i^pre- 
ciated  by  those  who  have  lived  without 
next-door  neighbours  to  the  age  <^  fifty 
and  upwards.  .  It  was  a  terrible  shock  to 
me  when  I  found  that  Number  Five 
was  let  furnished,  and  that  it  changed 
hands  continually,  with  a  wonderful 
variety  of  trials  to  my  love  of  quiet  I 
had  no  sooner  got  used  to  hearing  the 
young  married  man — ^who  ought  to  have 
been,  ashamed  of  himself— blunder  along 
the  passage  and  upstairs,  swearing  at  his 
frightened  wife,  than  I  had  to  begin  over 
again  with  some  people  who  gave  noisy 
parties  every  second  or  third  night  Their 
stay  being  over,  I  was  assailed  by  a  can- 
tankerous parrot  and  an  irritable  pug ;  then 
came  a  large  f  amOy  of  loud-voiced  children, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  In  Number 
Seven  lived  some  young  ladies  who  amused 
themselves  and  tortured  me  by  unceasing 
performances  on  a  very  poor  piano.  I  took 
to  playing  the  violoncello  in  sheer  self- 
defence,  that  I  might  curtain  myself  round 
with  a  noise  of  my  own  making,  and  shut 
out  the  hubbub  over  which  I  had  no 
control. 

Sometimes  there  was  an  evening's  peace; 
the  young  ladies  had  taken  their  music  and 
gone  out,  and  the  furnished  house  was  en- 
joying a  Sabbath  between  an  exodus  and 
an  invasion,  and  then,  when  I  was  quite 
sure  that  no  noise  from  either  side  would 
break  in  upon  my  reverie,  I  would  put  my 
'cello  into  its  case  and  hide  the  case  away 
under  the  sofa,  and  get  out  my  old 
memories  instead;  and  sit  over  the  fire  with 
them,  while  the  hands  of  the  clock  crept 
round  and  round,  and  the  stars  stole  past 
the  window  in  long  procession,  each  in  turn 
looking  in  on  the  morbid  old  man,  whose 
life-hopes  had  ebbed  away,  and  left  him 
stranded  high  and  dry  in  a  narrow  little 


house,  where,  though  every  one  was  too 
near  him,  no  one  was  near  enough. 

Far  away  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  an  old 
country-house,  long,  low,  and  rambUne; 
with  a  verandah  on  two  sides,  lies  ht& 
from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  that  border  the 
coast,  sheltered  by  a  triple  row  of  line 
trees  from  the  east  winds.  Round  the 
house  wanders  an  old-fashioned  garden, 
where  each  flower  used  to  bloom  in  a  sweel 
succession  of  seasons.  Beyond  the  garden 
is  one  of  park-like  meadows,  called  in  the 
Suffolk  parlance  ''a  lawn,"  from  wfaieh 
a  "  loke  "  (lane)  leads  away  to  the  sea 
This  was  my  Mrthplace,  the  birthplace  of 
my  forefathers  and  of  myonelittiedaughter, 
whom  I  named  Margaret,  after  her  mother, 
my  first  and  only  lova 

When  we  had  been  married  about  e^ 
years  my  wife  died,  died  after  so  short  an 
illness  that  the  roses  which  I  laid  in  her 
dead  hands  were  the  buds  she  had  lingered 
over  the  last  time  we  had  walked  together 
among  our  flowers.  I  thought  I  must  have 
died,  too,  of  my  grief;  but,  as  time  wore 
away  the  first  terrible  shock,  I  learnt  to  lire 
for  the  child,  who  was  everything  to  me 
now. 

Little  Margaret  was  a  beautiful  cfaSd, 
with  laughing  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair; 
somewhat  wayward,  perhaps,  but  so  sweet 
withal  that  no  one  could  forego  loving  her. 
I  could  not  bear  to  lose  sight  of  her.  I 
even  taught  her  myself,  that  I  might 
have  her  always  with  ma  She  was  so 
merry  that  I  could  not  brood  over  my 
sorrow  when  she  was  with  me,  and  m 
learnt  such  womanly  ways,  that  I  was  sore 
her  dead  mother  must  be  very  near  m 
shedding  her  influence  over  our  Margaret 
Perhaps  I  spoiled  her  a  little — ^I  do  not 
know — I  did  not  think  of  that  until  too 
late.  Her  life  passed  happily  among  flowen 
and  birds,  and  beside  the  sea.  I  can  see  her 
now,  running  about  under  the  limes,  count- 
ing the  first  daffodils  that  came  out  amimg 
the  grass,  or  filling  her  hands  with  prim- 
roses, or  watching  the  bees  flying  in  and 
out  of  their  hives  beside  the  low-growing 
medlar  tree.  When  she  was  tired  of  play 
she  would  come  to  sit  by  my  feet  wiUi  » 
book,  or  to  nestle  on  my  knees  for  a  story. 
We  spent  a  great  deal  of  our  summer  time 
by  the  sea,  on  the  lonely  sands  or  the 
grassy  "denes,"  that  stretched  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs.  We  watched  the  great  ships 
far  out  and  the  fishing-boats  mose  in  br 
the  shore.  We  found  birds'  nests,  and 
wild  flowers,  and but  ^riiy  go  »«* 
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blingon  1  It  was  a  qniet  life  of  hi^piness, 
of  which  the  story  is  apt  to  grow  wearisome 
to  tiiose  who  hear  it  told,  bat  of  which 
those  who  lire  it  coald  never  weary. 

When  my  child  was  aboat  seventeen 
years  old  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
man  named  Bobert  Browne,  at  the  honse 
of  a  friend.  I  did  not  like  him  at  all,  and 
I  wonld  rather  have  kept  her  from  him  al- 
together ;  bat  accidentally  or  intentionally 
(perhaps  a  little  of  both)  she  saw  him  mach 
oftener  than  I  had  any  idea.  He  was  a 
bold,  determined-looking  man  of  aboat 
thirty,  with  a  certain  dash  about  him  which 
Margaret  found  very  pleasant.  But  I 
doubted  him,  and  stones,  too,  reached  my 
ears  which  confirmed  my  doubts.  I  had 
already  told  my  child  plainly  what  my 
opinion  of  Mr.  Browne  was,  when,  one 
day,  he  came  to  me,  with  her  promise 
already  gained,  to  ask  my  consent  to  their 
marriaga 

Irerased — at  once  and  decidedly — ^tell- 
iDg  Mai^aret  afterwards  that^  as  she  was 
but  a  child  still,  I  had  decided  the  matter 
without  consulting  her ;  that  when  she  was 
older  and  knew  more  of  the  world  she 
would  thank  me  for  having  done  so.  Then 
Hooked  into  her  face  for  her  approving 
sabmission  ;  instead  of  which  I  read  there 
an  expression  totally  new  to  her  and  to  me 
—an  expression  of  anger  and  defiance. 
Nevertheless,  I  took  her  in  my  arms  luid, 
kissing  her,  I  laid  a  strict  command  on  her 
never  to  speak  to  Eobert  Browne  again. 

My  poor  little  Maggie  !  One  morning, 
a  week  or  bo  after,  I  missed  the  sound  of 
her  voice  talking  to  her  bantams  near  my 
bed-room  window;  and  on  my  breakfast 
plate  was  a  note,  telling  me  not  to  seek 
her  or  be  uneasy  about  her.  She  found, 
die  said,  that  she  and  Robert  could  not 
live  without  each  other,  and  so  they  had 
gone  away  together.  They  would  be  mar- 
ried, perhaps,  by  the  time  I  read  her  letter. 
She  made  sure  of  my  forgiveness,  and  she 
promised  that  by-and-by  they  would  come 
back  and  see  me. 

Although  the  cruel  words  seemed  to 
bam  themselves  into  my  brain  as  I  glanced 
at  tiiem,  yet  I  had  to  read  them  time  after 
time  before  I  grasped  their  meaning.  I 
was  stupefied.  When  at  last  the  hideous 
truth  broke  upon  me ;  when  I  revised  that 
my  cherished  child,  for  whom  I  would 
have  willingly  died,  had  left  me  to  go  awav 
she  scarcely  knew  how,  where,  or  with 
whom — ^my  anger  overpowered  every  other 
feeling,  and  I  vowed  that  forgiveness  from 
^e  th^  should  never  have,  and  that  neither 


of  them  should  ever  cross  the  threshold 
of  Lingdene  again. 

They  were  terrible  days  that  followed  ! 
I  walked  about  as  one  in  a  dream  from 
which  one  longs  to  awake ;  but  for  me  the 
awakening  was  only  an  increasing  con- 
sciousness of  my  trouble.  Wherever  I 
turned — ^in  the  woods  or  by  the  sea,  in  the 
house  or  in  the  garden — everything  recalled 
my  lost  Maggie,  every  remembrance  brought 
a  sharper  pang,  and  my  anger  was  even 
more  bitter  thim  my  grief. 

About  a  month  alter  she  had  left  me, 
Maggie  wrote.  For  a  moment  I  held  the 
letter  in  my  hand.  I  saw  that  it  came 
from  a  foreign  land ;  but  I  did  not  even 
look  to  see  from  what  country  it  came. 
For  a  moment  only  I  hesitated,  then  I 
thrust  it  unopened  between  the  ban  of 
the  grate.  It  burnt  away  to  white  ash, 
and  I  vowed  once  more  that  so  deceit- 
ful and  ungrateftil  a  child  deserved  no  for- 
fiveness.  For  the  future  I  had  no  daughter, 
shut  up  Lingdene ;  kept  my^  movements 
a  profound  secret;  and  went  into  an  exile 
where  I  might  be  unknown,  unquestioned, 
unpitied. 

So  I  found  myself  in  Carchester,  where 
I  {gradually  fell  into  a  regular,  quiet  way  of 
life,  finding  some  pleasure  in  digging,  plant- 
ing, and  pruning  in  my  narrow  strip  of 
garden.  But  the  old  wound  was  still  very 
tender,  for  the  years  that  slipped  away 
brought  me  no  comfort 

One  day  last  May,  after  Number  Five  had 
stood  empty  for  a  week  or  so,^there  was  a 
commotion  of  arrival  I  knew  that  every 
inhabitant  of  the  terrace— except  myself — 
was  looking  out  of  window  to  scrutinise  the 
new  comers ;  that  was  the  welcome  usually 
accorded  on  such  occasions.  I  went  and 
seated  myself  on  my  garden  seat  under  the 
trellis  of  jessamine  and  Oloire  de  Dijon 
roses,  saying  to  myself,  as  I  filled  my  pipe : 

**  I  shall  know  enough  of  my  new  neigh- 
bours before  long;  any  curiosity  I  may 
have  will  be  more  than  satisfied  only  too 
soon." 

Presently  over  my  ^den  wall  came  the 
sound  of  a  childish  voice,  in  a  high-pitched 
treble. 

<*  Ah,  this  is  the  garden  1  See,  Janet, 
this  is  the  garden — quite  a  nice  little  garden 
to  play  in,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  flower 
borders  in  it,  so  I  shall  be  able  to  run 
about  as  much  as  I  like,  and  build  a  house 
for  Bridget  and  EUen  in  the  comer.  And 
yet,  I  think  it  is  a  pit^  there  are  so  few 
flowtts;  it  would  be  mce  to  get  a  bundi 
for  dear  mammy,  don't  you  tmnk,  Janet) 
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Isn't  it  a  pity  she  is  so  knocked  up  with 
the  journey  1  Do  yon  think  she  will  be  ill 
again  r' 

"  I  don't  know,  Miss  Daisy;  I'm  sore  I 
hope  not" 

'*  Oh,  so  do  I,  Janet ;  it  was  so  horrible 
in  London  when  she  was  so  near  dying. 
Didn't  you  feel  unhappy  1 " 

"Yes,  Miss  Daisy,  but  perhaps  the 
change  will  do  her  good;  you  see  the 
<loctor  ordered  her  to  come  here.  Now 
I'm  in  a  hurry ;  I  must  go  in." 

"Oh,  Janet,  dearl''  very  coaxbgly, 
"  dcm't  go  in  just  yet,  I  do  so  want  to  stay 
here." 

"  No,  Miss  Daisy,  I  really  can't,  there's 
60  much  to  be  done.  I  must  begin  to  un- 
pack." 

"And  may  I  help)  Say  yes,  there's  a 
dear,  Janet;  I  won't  drop  anything,  or 
make  a  mess  of  anything,  or  ask  a  lot  of 
questions.  May  I,  Janet  1  I  won't  get  in 
the  way." 

And  then  the  child  and  the  woman 
went  in. 

"  A  family  of  children,"  I  said  to  myself. 
"That  means  an  incessant  trampling  up  and 
down  stairs,  an  incessant  uproar  in  the 
garden,  piano  practice,  and  goodness  knows 
what ;  and  if  tiiey  all  have  voices  as  shrill 
as  Miss  Daisy — well,  Heaven  protect  me ! " 

That  evening,  however,  my  dread  of  the 
numerous  family  was  relieved.  My  old 
housekeeper  told  me  as  she  waited  on  me 
at  dinner  that  the  new-comers  at  Number 
Five  were  a  widow  lady,  with  one  little  eirl, 
and  a  maid.  The  lady,  she  added,  bad 
been  very  ill,  and  had  been  ordered  to  Car- 
Chester  for  her  healtL 

"  And  how  did  you  learn  all  that^  Simp- 
son?" I  asked  siurdonically.  "I  suppose 
you  clued  your  nose  to  the  window  as  the 
cab  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  counted  them 
as  they  got  out,  and  counted  their  parcels, 
and  jumped  to  a  conclusion  about  them." 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  sir,  I  didn't,"  was  Simp- 
son's answer ;  she  never  resented  any  allu- 
sions I  might  make  as  to  her  curiosity. 
"  Oudffeon's  man  went  by  as  I  was  taking 
in  the  bread  and  he  told  me." 

Gudgeon  being  the  house  agent,  there 
was  no  disputing  the  authority  with  which 
Simpson  spoke. 

The  next  day,  as  I  was  smoking  in  my 
favourite  place  in  my  garden,  I  heard  Miss 
Daisy  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  chatter- 
ing away  to  her  Janet.  Apparently  they 
were  having  a  game  of  ball,  in  which  Daisy 
was  not  very  skilful.  Her  little  tongue 
never  ceased  the  whole  time. 


"Dear  me,  Janet^"  she  said,  "how  very 
bew'fly  you  catch  it^  and  I  miss  it  every 
time.  Do  show  me  how  you  do  it  There, 
I  thought  I  had  got  it  that  time,  and  I 
hadn't  Where  is  it  gone?  Oh,  there  it 
is,  under  the  currant-busL  Now,  Janet, 
throw  it  very,  very  slowly,  and  I'll  come  a 
bit  nearer,  ]fke  this. "  Then  came  a  cry  of 
delight — a  perfect  shriek — to  annoanoe 
that  Miss  Daisy's  manoeuvre  had  succeeded. 
"  See,  see !  I've  caught  it  1  I  do  believe 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  caught  i 
ball  which  anyone  threw  me  in  ail  my  life. 
I  must  run  in  and  tell  mammy." 

"No,  Miss  Daisy,"  says  Janet,  "you 
mustn't  be  running  in  to  disturb  year 
mamma.  She's  not  so  well  thia  morning, 
and  very  like  she's  trying  to  sleep." 

"Oh,  very  well;  I'll  teU  Bridget  and 
Ellen  instead.  Dear  thinjgs  1  they  bore 
the  joomey  very  well,  didn't  they?  I 
thought  this  morning  that  Bridget  was 
lookmg  a  little  pale,  so  I  gave  her  some 
'neaia,  and  she's  idl  richt  again  now.  They 
both  look  quite  well,  don't  they,  Janet 
dear?" 

"Well,  yes,  Miss  Daisy,"  said  Janet^ 
"  they  look  much  as  usual  Dolls  generally 
do,  I  think,  until  someone  drops  them  and 
breaks  them,  or  their  paint  gets  worn  oi" 

"Oh,  Janet!  How  can  you?"  cried 
Daisy.  "  You  talk  as  if  Bridget  and  EUoi 
had  no  feeling ;  and  it's  very  unkind  of 
you,  when  you  know  they  understand  all 
you  say.  Why,  mammy  says  they're  qnite 
oomp'ny  for  me." 

Then  there  was  a  violent  sound  of  Idssiiig 
— to  console  the  insulted  doll,  I  supposed— 
before  the  game  of  ball  was  resumed. 

A  minute  or  two  later  I  heard  a  cry  of 
dismay : 

"  There,  Janet,  I've  thrown  my  dw  ball 
over  the  wall  into  the  next  garden ;  it  went 
just  hera  Oh,  Janet,  wl^  shall  I  do! 
Youll  have  to  go  round  to  the  front  door, 
and  say  that  a  little  girl  has  throwu  her 
ball  over,  and  may  you  go  to  look  for  it" 

"  I  think  I  hear  someone  in  the  garden^" 
said  Janet;  "I  can  call,  and  save  myself 
the  journey." 

"Oh,"  cried  Daisy  eacerly,  " perhaps it'e 
a  little  eirl,  like  me,  who  has  no  one  to 
plav  with,  and  we  might  have  a  game  of 
ball  together  over  the  wall;  axid  then, 
don't  you  know,  she  would  never  see  how 
often  I  missed  catching,  because  of  tin 
wall" 

In  answer  to  Janet's  call,  I  went  and 
looked  for  Miss  Daisy's  treasure— a  great 
leather  ball— which  I  found  under  one  of 
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mj  rose  trees,  from  which  it  had  broken 
two  beaatifal  young  shoots  dean  oC  Much 
annoyed,  I  threw  it  back. 

"Thank yon,"  called  Janet 

"Thank  you,  litUe  girl,"  screamed 
Daisy.  "  Thanks,  so  mac£  Shall  I  throw 
it  back  i  Shall  we  have  a  game  together )" 

And  before  I  could  answer  the  ball 
landed  on  another  choice  flower. 

This  was  4bo  much  for  my  patience.  I 
called  out  angrily:  "There  are  no  litUe 
girls  here,  on^  an  old  man ;  and  if  you 
send  your  ball  aeain  among  my  flowers  I'll 
throw  it  into  the  dust-bin,  and  you  shall 
never  see  it  again." 

"Oh,  Janet,"  said  Daisy  in  an  awe- 
stricken  tone,  "  it  is  not  a  Uttle  child,  it's 
an  old  man,  and  isn't  he  awful  cross  9 " 

"Hush,  Miss  Daisy,  perhaps  you've 
broken  something." 


Fancy,"  she  went  on  to  Janet,  "saying 
he  would  put  my  best  ball,  which  that  kind 
man  in  the  hotel  g^ye  me,  into  the  dust- 
bm.  How  I  should  have  cried !  And  the 
dostman  would  have  taken  it  home  to  his 
children,  and  the  children  would  have  said : 
*  What  a  heap  of  plajrthings  the  child  must 
have  who  could  wrow  away  such  a  bew'ful 
ball'  Dear  me,  my  precious  ball,  what  a 
narrow  esca^  you've  had  i " 

That  evening  the  young  ladies  at  Number 
Seven  had  company.  Every  now  and  then  a 
tall,  thin  curate  came  to  spend  the  evening 
with  theuL  On  such  occasions  the  piano 
had  plenty  of  work,  and  I  had  a  hard  time. 

They  displayed  their  skill  in  "  pieces," 
in  which  were  a  great  many  fireworKs ;  the 
fireworks  being  general^  represented  by  a 
crash  of  fake  notes.  Thev  played  duets, 
in  which  they  constantly  left  off  to  "  get 
right"  I  could  scarcelv  resist  Uie  impulse 
to  beat  time  on  the  waU  between  my  room 
and  theirs.  Then  they  sang.  The  curate's 
principal  effort  was  "  Nancy  Lee,"  which  he 
gave  solemnly,  and  rather  slowly,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  committing  himself  if  he  put 
any  spirit  into  the  performance.  After  this, 
with  more  or  less  stumbling,  came  "  Tom 
Bowling,"  then  "Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud,"  and  then  a  grand  wind-up  of  vocal 
duets  and  trioa. 

Daring  these  musical  assaults  on  my 
peace  I  had  only  one  means  of  self-defence 
—my  violoncello — and  to  that  I  was 
obli^  to  resort  I  was  every  bit  as  lame 
a  p^ormer  on  my  side  of  the  partition  as 
they  were  on  theirs,  onlv  I  never  beean  the 


attack.    I  made  my  noise  to  deafen  my 
ears  to  theirs. 

That  evening,  as  they  kept  up  their 
entertainment  until  midnight,  with  only  a 
short  break  for  supper,  I  was  obliged  to 
have  a  very  long  practice.  I  grew  more 
than  weary,  but  I  couldn't  sit  still  and  listen 
to  them  That  would  have  been  too  mucL 
I  went  on  as  long  as  they  did. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  sat  reading  my 
paper  afber  breakfast^  enter  Simpson,  with 
a  "  what's-going-to-happen-next  f "  expres- 
sion on  her  face. 

"The  young  nerson  from  next  door — 
from  Number  live — wishes  to  speak  to 
you,  sir,"  she  said,  while  the  young  person 
followed  her  into  the  room. 

Janet  was  a  neat-looking  maid,  not  at  all 
like  the  smart  voung  women  who  usually 
followed  the  fortunes  of  my  nomadic 
neighbours. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  she  began,  dropping 
an  old-fashioned  curtsey  as  she  spoke,  "I 
must  beg  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  am  tak- 
ing. If  you  please,  sir,  my  mistress  is  too 
ill  to  bear  quite  so  much  noise  at  ni^t, 
and  if  you  could  leave  fiddling  a  httle 
earlier  in  the  evening  it  would  be  a  deal 
better  for  her,  poor  thing  ! " 

She  spoke  very  respectfully,  but  de- 
cidedly, as  if  she  had  no  doubts  of  her 
right  to  make  such  a  complaint  I  could 
scarcely  help  smiling  to  think  that  I  should 
be  complained  of  as  a  noisy  neighbour,  afber 
all  I  had  silently  endured  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

"  My  girl,"  I  said,  somewhat  sarcastically, 
"  your  mistress  has  sent  you  to  the  wrong 
housa  If  she  wants  quiet  evenings,  she 
must  let  the  young  ladies  at  Number  Seven 
know,  and  see  if  uiey  will  oblige  her." 

Janet  looked  incredulous. 

"  The  sounds  came  from  this  house,  sir ; 
at  least,  we  quite  thought  so,  otherwise 
I  shouldn't  have  ventured  to  come  in." 

"The  noise  you  heard  did  come  from 
my  house,"  I  replied ;  "  but  the  cause  of  it 
came  from  next  door.  You  must  explain 
that  to  your  mistress,  if  you  can,  and  teU 
her  I  am  sorry  I  must  disoblige  her." 

"  I  must  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Janet,  look- 
ing rather  red  and  conscious,  "that  my 
mistress  has  not  sent  me.  I  came  on  my 
own  responsibility.  I'll  tell  vou  why," 
she  went  on,  getting  a  little  bolder.  "  My 
poor  mistress,  whom  I  love  very  much,  haa 
gone  through  a  sight  of  trouble,  and  she  is 
all  alone  in  the  world,  being  left  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  cared  for  her.  Her 
troubles  have  broken  her  health.    A  shock 
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she  had  a  few  weeks  back  brought  on  a 
nervous  fever.  She  was  barely  strong 
enough  to  be  moved,  when  the  doctor 
ordered  her  here.  The  joumev  has  brought 
on  a  relapse,  which  she  can  t  get  over  if 
she's  to  be  kept  awake  at  night  by  that 
scraping — I  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  mean  your 
fiddling."  Then,  as  I  did  not  speak,  she 
added  :  "  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  amiss, 
sir ;  Tm  sure  I  don't  mean  any  disrespect 
to  you." 

"  Don't  apologise,"  I  answered ;  *'  I  am 
glad  to  thmk  you  have  so  much  con- 
sideration for  your  mistresa  It  is  quite 
rara  As  to  my  <  scraping,'  111  see  about 
it ;  but  I'll  not  make  any  rash  promises." 

When  she  had  gone  I  called  Simpsoa 

** Simpson,"  I  said,  "you  know  how 
those  young  ladies  next  door  plague  me 
with  their  piano  and  singing  1 " 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  Simpson's  ready  reply; 
**  I'm  sure  it's  enough  to  plague  anypne ; 
it  makes  me  hate  the  sound  of  music. 
Why,  my  boy  Bob,  he  make  a  deal  more 
tune  come  out  of  a  Jew's  harp,  he  do." 

"My  ^od  Simpson/'  I  said,  ignoring 
her  last  bttle  flight  of  fancy,  "  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  to  go  and  say  what  a 
nuisance  we  find  this  music,  and  that  you 
wished  them  to  leave  off  playing,  just  for 
my  sake,  you  know) " 

"Groodness  gracious,  sir  !  Whatever  do 
you  mean  1 "  cried  my  housekeeper  aghast 
"  Why,  I  shouldn't  have  the  assurance  to 
do  sudi  a  thing.  I'm  sure  I  wish  often 
enough  they'd  shut  up  the  pianny,  but  ^o 
and  ask  'em  to  —  la,  sir,  I  daren't  do  it. 
Whatever  made  you  ask  me,  sir ) " 

"  Nothing  particular,  Simpson ;  nothing 
particular." 

LOST  m  THE  YALLEY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Driven  of  the  Wind,"  etc, 
A    STORY    IN    SIXTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Maubice  looked  very  fair  and  boyish  as 
he  stood  there,  the  lamplight  falling  pn  his 
bright  hair  and  the  pure  outline  of  his 
beautiful,  stem  face,  his  slight  figure  in 
evening  dress  in  full  relief  against  the  blue- 
grey  hangings  over  the  door. 

M.  de  Yulars  was  a  much  taller  and 
stronger  man,  but  French  gentlemen  do 
not  settle  their  differences  with  their  fists, 
and  he  contented  himself  by  first  glaring 
savagely  at  MauHce,  and  then  breaking 
into  a  most  unpleasant  laugh. 


*<  Tiens  !  c'est  le  petit  M.  Wilde  t  No 
wonder  Madame  was  in  such  a  hniiyto 
get  rid  of  me  I  I  apologise,  Mon8ieai,for 
my  intrusion.  I  had  no  idea  that  Ms^e 
kept  you  in  her  back  drawing-room." 

Maurice  did  not  either  speak  or  more. 
But  the  contempt  and  indignation  be  felt 
were  plainly  visible  on  his  face. 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  M.  de  ViUan  in 
a  louder  tone,  "  that  you  a^e  aware  of  the 
character  of  the  lady  you  are  so  chiTal* 
rously  defending  ?  If  not,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  enlighten  you  on  the  subject" 

"I  require  no  information  from  yoo, 
M.  de  Villars,"  said  Maurice.  "I  know 
Mrs.  Douglas  well,  and  I  respect  her  u 
much  as  I  despbe  you." 

The  Marquis  looked  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment without  speakins.  Then  he  said, 
very  slowly  and  distincWy  : 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  M.  Wilde,  foryoa 
are  very  young.  But  Henri  de  Villin 
allows  no  one  to  despise  him,  and  my 
friend^  M.  de  Montmorillon,  will  eaU 
upon  you  to-morrow  morning.  You  under- 
stand 1 " 

"Perfectly." 

''Then  I  will  not  detain  you  longer. 
Make  my  excuses  to  Madame  Douglas  for 
leaving  so  abruptly.    Au  revoir." 

He  bowed  low  to  Maurice,  with  a  malig- 
nant smile,  and  left  the  room. 

Left  alone,  the  young  EnglishmBn  aai^ 
upon  a  chair,  and,  putting  his  hand  to  bii 
head,  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  Heldt 
sick  and  giddy.  Of  one  thing  he  was  sore 
— ^he  had  acted  rightly.  Not  evende 
Villars  could  say  otherwise.  He  could 
have  done  no  more  and  no  less  than  he  did. 
The  Marquis  meant  to  kill  him,  and  he 
probably  would  carry  out  his  amiaWe 
intention. 

Maurice's  mind,  ever  intent  on  detaila, 
began  to  busy  itself  with  the  manner  of  his 
probable  death  even  more  than  with  the 
actual  event.  He  was  not  alone  in  the  room 
more  than  five  minutes,  but  by  the  time 
the  Countess  re-entered  he  had  arranged 
what  excuse  to  make  to  Trevor  for  d^er- 
ring  his  journey,  what  to  write  home,  and 
what  to  do  at  the  meeting-place  itsdf, 
wherever  that  should  be. 

As  yet,  indeed,  he  felt  absolutely  notlnog 
but  a  desire  to  arrange  everything  rightly 
and  exactly.  He  wibhed  to  get  away  to 
his  rooms  to  avoid  another  scene  with  £t^ 
line.  But  she  was  too  quick  for  him,  ftod 
as  he  rose  softly  and  crossed  the  room  to 
escape  upstairs,  she  pushed  aside  the  ear- 
tains  from  the  doorway,  and  coming  swiftly 
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to  hinii  she  turned  him  with  his  face  to  the 
light,  holding  his  anns  strongly  with  her 
huids,  and  gazing  into  his  face — her  own 
deathly  white  with  passionate  excitement 
The  expression  in  his  seemed  to  unnerve 
her  still  more. 

Three  times  she  tried  to  speak,  but  her 
voice  died  away  huskily  in  her  throat, 
while  he  felt  her  convulsive  grasp  tighten 
on  his  arms. 

**  Maurice,"  she  whispered  at  length, 
"  tell  me,  for  Heaven's  sake!  tell  me  every- 
thing.   What  did  he  say  1    I  could  not 

hear.    He  is  not  going you  are  not 

gomg ?** 

She  stopped.  Her  great  eyes,  fixed  fear- 
My  on  his  face,  read  there  the  confirma- 
tion of  her  worst  fears.  She  let  him  go, 
and  staggered  back.  He  started  forward, 
and  supported  her  in  lus  arms,  fearing  that 
she  would  faint. 

He  was  longing  to  get  away,  not  feeling 
himself  equal  to  the  tension  on  the  nerves 
induced  by  another  exciting  scene  to- 
night 

He  tried  to  call  H(jl^ne,  but  Eveline 
prevented  him,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
lips. 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  to  faint,**  she  said. 
"  Tou  see,  I  am  quite  calm  now.  Come 
into  the  inner  salon,  where  we  shall  not  be 
disturbed.  No,  you  must  not  go  until  you 
have  told  me  everything." 

She  drew  him  into  the  smaller  room,  and 
shut  the  door.  Then,  standing  beside 
him,  holding  his  hand  in  hers,  she 
said: 

"M.  de  YlUars  has  challenged  you?" 

"Yes." 

''But  you  will  not  fight  him.  Maurice, 
you  must  not,  you  shall  not.  Swear  to  me 
that  you  will  not  Bemember,  you  leave 
Paris  to-morrow  morning.  Your  people  are 
waiting  for  you.  You  cannot  meet  M. 
deVilW" 

She  was  clasping  his  hand  in  both  hers 
in  a  frenzy  of  excitement  He  tried  to 
soothe  her,  laying  his  other  hand  on  hers, 
and  gently  trying  to  disengage  himself. 

"  Don't  excite  yourself  in  this  way ; 
youll  be  horribly  iU  if  you  go  on  like  this," 
was  all  that  occurred  to  mm  to  say.  It 
wu  so  unlike  Eveline  Douglas  to  grow 
violently  excited. 

''No,  1  cannot,  will  not^  let  you  go,  un- 
less you  promise  me  that-— that — ^you  will 
not  ighi  him." 

"You  know  you  are  asking  me  some- 
thmg  that  is  impossible,"  he  said  almost 
stermv.    "I  would  do  a  j^reat  deal  to 


please  you,  but,  even  to  please  you,  I  could 
not  be  a  dishonourable  coward,  as  you  must 
know  perfectly  well" 

She  fell  on  her  knees  at  his  feet,  holding 
his  hand  against  her  cheek,  and  letting 
her  hot  tears  fall  upon  it  He  tried  to 
raise  her,  being  horribly  distressed  by  her 
excitement. 

"No,  no!"  she  cried.  "  Maurice,  listen.  If 
you  do  meet  M.  de  Yillars,  if  any  harm 
should  come  to  you,  it  would  kill  me — kill 
me.  Do  you  hear  f  I  have  done  so  much 
harm,  so  much  mischief — if  another  death 
were  laid  to  my  account,  if  you,  above  all 
men,  died  through  me,  if  the  shock  did 
not  kill  me  I  should  Ull  myself.  M.  de 
Yillars  is  a  noted  duellist ;  he  thinks;  you 
are  a  boy;  he  does  not  really  mean  to 
meet  you.  If  I  go  to  him,  tell  him  that  he 
made  a  mistake,  that  you  are  no  more  to 
me  than  he  is,  that  you  did  not  under- 
ptand " 

"Mrs.  Douglas,"  said  Maurice  quietly, 
disengaging  himself  at  last  "  I  must  leave 
you  now,  and  I  must  really,  seriously  ask 
you,  if  you  have  any  liking  or  respect  for 
me,  not  to  interfere  in  any  way.  I  am 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  death ;  I  never 
have  been ;  and  it  is  not  your  fault  at  alL 
It  is  absurd  to  think  so  for  a  moment 
Now  you  must  let  me  say  good-night  to 
you,  as  I  have  much  to  do  before  I  go  to 
bed." 

She  sprang  up  and  stood  between  him 
and  the  door,  holding  out  both  her  hands 
beseechingly. 

"At  least  promise  me  you  will  see  me 
again  to-morrow,  and  let  me  know  every- 
thing Uiat  happens." 

She  looked  almost  plain,  so  worn  and 
drawn  with  excitement  and  grief,  standing 
there,  her  hair  disordered,  and  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks ;  but  to  him, 
in  the  sincerity  of  her  womanly  distress, 
she  appeared  more  attractive,  more  love- 
able,  than  die  had  ever  yet  seemed. 

"  I  promise,"  he  said,  and,  stooping  his 
head,  he  kissed  her  hands  before  he  left 
her. 

She  stared  helplessly  after  him  as  the 
door  closed  upon  him.  Then,  as  she  turned 
sadly  away,  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  open 
miniature  case  upon  the  table.  Although 
it  had  been  always  among  her  things,  she 
had  avoided  opening  it  for  nearly  tiiree 
years. 

Now  sl^e  shrank  back  shuddering.  It 
was  ghastly  to  be  reminded  of  those  two 
dead  faces,  and  of  the  words  she  had  heard 
or  seen  somewhere  concerning  one  of  them. 


tl 
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which  rang  now  in  her  ears  like  a  message 
from  the  grave. 

«  Are  you  never  haunted  in  your  dreams 
by  his  dead  face,  floating  on  the  waters  of 
the  Amo,  dying  with  a  curse  upon  his  lips 
for  you —  1 

Where  had  she  heard  them  1 

They  rang  in  her  ears  now  with  madden- 
ing persistency.  And  here  was  this  fair- 
haured  English  boy,  whom  she  had  grown 
to  love  with  a  tender  protecting  affection, 
to  be  sacrificed  for  her  too.  At  any  cost 
to  herself  she  must  save  him. 

She  flung  herself  face  downwards  upon 
the  sofa,  stretching  out  her  arms  in  de- 
spairing prayer. 

For  several  hours  she  lay  thus  motion- 
less, telling  H^l^ne,  when  we  entered,  to 
^o  to  bed  and  leave  her.  Towards  morn- 
ing she  rose,  looking  haggard  and  grey  in 
the  dawning  lieht. 

'*  That  will  be  the  best,  the  only  way," 
she  said  to  herself.  Then,  leaving  a  note 
on  the  table  for  H^l^ne,  directing  her  to 
wake  her  at  half-past  twelve,  she  undressed 
at  last,  and  soon  fell  into  a  heavy  deep. 
When  the  maid  awakened  her  she  forced  her- 
self to  eat  some  breakfast,  and,  after  dress- 
ing with  even  more  than  her  usual  care  in 
a  delicate  tea-gown  covered  with  fihny  lace, 
she  sent  a  note  down  to  M.  de  Yillars  at 
his  club  below,  begging  him  to  spare  her  a 
few  minutes'  conversation.  She  waited, 
pacing  restlessl V  up  and  down  her  rooms 
after  rierre  had  returned  to  say  Uiat  the 
Marquis  had  not  yet  been  at  his  club.  She 
had  told  H616ne  to  question  Trevor  as  to 
what  went  on  on  the  floor  above,  and  heard 
that  a  French  gentleman,  whose  name  she 
knew  as  one  of  de  Yillars's  most  intimate 
friends,  had  called  upon  Maurice  early  in 
the  day.  Since  receiving  his  visit  the 
young  Englishman  had  gone  out,  telling 
Trevor  that  he  should  not  return  until 
evening,  and  that  their  journey  back  to 
England  was  postponed,  perhaps  for  a  week 
longer. 

[Perhaps  for  a  week !  Eveline  shuddered 
as  H^I^ne  repeated  the  message  to  her. 
Perhaps  he  would  never  return  1  She  be- 
came even  more  restlesslv  impatient  after 
receiving  this  news,  and,  after  watching 
the  clocK  with  feverish  anxiety  for  an  hour 
more,  at  six  o'clock  she  ordered  her  car- 
riage and  drove  to  the  Marquis  de  Yillars's 
Hotel  in  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes. 

He  was  out ;  but  the  servant  informed 
her  that  he  would  certainly  be  in  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  as  he  was  going  to  give  a 
supper-party  that  evening. 


Eveline  stood  a  moment  thinking. 

"Shall  I  tell  Monsieur  your  nime, 
Madame  ? "  the  servant  enquired. 

"  No ;  I  will  call  a^ain  later,"  she  mi 
Then,  entering  her  carnage,  she  cbove  homa 

"Find  me  the  dress  in  which  I  look 
best,  H^Une,"  she  said;  "and  I  want  yoa 
to  dress  my  hair  again  and  get  out  mj 
diamonds." 

After  debatanff  in  a  serious  business- 
like fashion  whi<m  of  her  many  beaatifal 
costumes  suited  her  best,  she  chose  a 
dinner  dress  of  sea-green  damask,  cat 
square  and  trimmed  with  s wansdown  at  the 
neck  and  arms.  Over  it  she  wore  a  l(mg 
doak  of  sapphire-blue  plush,  edged  with 
dark  fur,  and,  standing  before  her  long 
glass,  witii  the  diamonds  in  her  hair  scarcely 
ezceUing  the  restless  brilliancy  of  her  shin- 
ing eyes,  she  looked  at  herself  critically, 
and  decided  that  her  appearance  was  aatas- 
factory  for  her  purpose.  She  had  sent 
Pierre  in  the  carriage  with  a  note  to  Mi» 
Mclntyre,  begging  her  immediate  presence; 
and  that  little  hdj  soon  returned  with  the 
man-servant 

"Bat  you  are  going  out,  Evelina  Do 
you  wish  me  to  go  with  you  1  I  am  not 
in  evening  dress,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Douglas  took  out  a  handsome  for 
mantle  from  her  wardrobe,  and  placed  it 
round  the  shoulders  of  her  little  friend 

"  I  am  going  out,"  she  said,  "  and  I  want 
you  to  go  with  me.  It  is  a  great  favour  to 
ask  of  you ;  but  I  cannot  go  alone.  It  i8» 
indeed,  a  matter  of  life  and  deatL  I  am 
going  to  ask  mercy  from  a  villain,  a  man 
who  pretends  to  love  me,  and  whom  I  hate 
and  despise." 

Her  race  looked  set  and  rigid.  Little 
Miss  Mclntyre — a  faded  characterless 
woman,  whose  life. had  been  one  long 
straggle  to  preserve  a  ladylike  appearance 
against  overwheln^ng  odds — followed  her 
meekly  downstairs.  She  had  very  few 
fixed  opinions,  and  scarcely  any  likes  or 
dislikes :  forty  years  spent  as  governess, 
secretary,  and  companion  bavins  taken  all 
the  colour  she  had  ever  had  out  of  her.  Bat 
she  would  have  ffone  cheerfully  to  the  end 
of  the  world  for  Eveline  Douglas,  who  had 
been  the  one  brightening  influence  of  her 
life  for  many  years,  and  whom  she  lored 
with  an  unquestioning  devotion  no  man 
could  ever  have  excited  in  her.  Old,  and 
worn,  and  plain  herself,  she  took  a  personJ 
deliffht  in  Eveline's  grace  and  beaaty,  m 
she  looked  at  her  now  in  a  glow  of  genome 
admiration  and  sympathy  as  they  entered 
the  carriage  together. 


^ 
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"You  know  nothing  I  can  ever  do  for 
yon  18  any  trouble,"  she  said.  "Only  I 
hate  to  see  you  worried.'' 

In  silence  the  two  ladies  drove  to  M. 
de  Villars's  house.  The  windows  were  now 
a  blaze  of  light  It  was  a  little  past  eleven, 
as  Eveline  and  Miss  Mclntyre  entered  the 
halL  The  servant  who  admitted  them 
stared  superciliously  at  the  elder  ladv. 

"Supper  is  served,  Madame.  Shall  I 
show  you  upstairs  1 "  he  asked  the  Coun- 
tess, "  and  this  lady  too  1 " 

Miss  Mclntyre's  appearance  did  not 
suggest  to  his  mind  a  festive  element  at  a 
fast  supper-party. 

"No.  Take  this  note  to  your  master/' 
said  Evelyn,  and  tearing  a  leaf  from  her 
card-case,  she  wrote  on  it  in  pencil : 

"  I  shall  wait  until  you  can  see  me. 
"Eveline  Douglas." 

She  followed  the  man  into  a  great 
reception-room  on  the  floor  above,  from 
whidi  sounds  of  music  and  laughter  in  an 
adjoining  room  could  plainly  be  heard. 
Miss  Mclntyre  sat  quietly  down  to  wait  in 
a  retired  comer  of  the  room ;  while  her 
companion  restlessly  paced  up  and  down 
the  polished  floor,  the  many  mirrors  that 
lined  the  apartment  reflecting  her  sUght, 
erect  firare  in  her  trailing  gown  of  pale 
silk,  and  dark  fur-trimmed  cloak. 

She  could  hear  a  sudden  lull  among  the 
voices  in  the  supper-room  as  the  servant 
entered  to  deliver  her  note.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  door  of  the  reception- 
room  was  flung  open,  and  de  Yillars 
appeared  in  evening  dress,  flushed  and 
excited ;  not  absolutely  intoxicated,  for  he 
regulated  his  enjoyments  too  well  to  do 
more  than  exhilarate  himself  with  wine, 
but  in  his  most  audacious  mood. 
^  He  advanced  quicklv  towards  her.  She  let 
him  take  her  gloved  hand,  let  him  kiss  it, 
and  break  into  expressions  of  the  passionate 
delight  the  sight  of  her  caused  him,  know- 
ing as  she  did  all  the  time  that  he  guessed 
the  object  of  her  visit,  and  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  mistake  her  feelings  towards 
him,  whatever  he  might  pretend  to  think 
on  liie  subject. 

"  I  have  come,"  she  said,  while  he  still 
held  her  hand,  "with  a  friend" — he 
started,  seeing  Miss  Mclntyre  for  the 
first  time — "  to  ask  a  favour,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  go  uhtil  you  have  granted  it" 

CHAPTER  VIL 

M  BE  Yillars  aflected  much  delight  at 
Eveline's  announcement. 
"  But,  Madame — Eveline — do  I  wish  you 


to  C0 1  And  why  did  you  bring  anyone 
with  you  f  Do  you  not  know  your  power 
over  mef  Do  you  not  know  that  your 
wishes  are  law  f "  he  asked,  detaining  her 
hand  in  his,  and  leaning  over  it  with  a 
familiarity  that  would  have  made  her 
shudder  had  she  not  steeled  herself  to 
calmness. 

"  You  can  ^ess  what  I  have  come  to 
ask,"  she  said,  ignoring  his  protestations  of 
afiection  altogether. 

"  But  no ;  1  have  no  idea.  My  heart,  my 
fortune,  my  life  are,  however,  at  your  ser- 
vice— everything  but  my  honour,"  he  added 
meaningly. 

"Your  honour!"  she  repeated  scorn- 
fully. "What  good  can  it  do  your  honour 
to  murder  a  poor,  helpless  boy  !  Yea,  it 
would  be  a  murder,  not  a  duel,  to  shoot 
down  a  child  of  seventeen,  whose  only 
offence  is  that  he  wished  to  protect  a 
woman  who  had  been  kind  to  him  from 
insult." 

"Ah,  Eveline,  that  is  just  the  point t 
You  are  kind,  too  kind  to  him.  Why  are 
you  not  as  kind  to  me  ?  If  you  were,  I 
might  even  sacrifice  to  you  my  just  desire 
for  vengeance.  If  you  were  now  to  come  to 
me,  to  place  your  arms  round  my  neck,  and 
ask  me  lovingly  what  you  wish,  who  knows 
what  I  would  not  do  for  you  ? " 

"  I  cannot  do  that,"  she  said  in  the  same 
impassive  manner,  the  slow  flush  that 
spread  over  her  face  being  the  only  sign 
she  gave  of  her  indignation  at  his  presump- 
tioa  "  But,  if  you  refuse  me  this,  I  can, 
and  will,  go  straight  to  your  mother's 
house,  where  your  fianc^,  Mdlle.  d'Arbe- 
villo,  is  staying,  and  tell  both  ladies  how 
vou  intend  to  fight  a  duel  to-morrow  morn- 
ing with  an  English  boy  of  seventeen 
who  protected  a  woman  from  your  inso- 
lenca" 

"  You  threaten  me,  Madame  ?  You  seem 
to  forget  that  forty  mothers  and  forty 
fiances  cannot  prevent  a  man  from  fight- 
ing a  duel  if  he  choosea  Also,  pardon  me 
for  suggesting  it,  but  my  mother  is  a  De 
Momay,  the  aunt  of  Jeanne  de  Momay — 
JeanneBavelli — and,  therefore,  it  is  scarcely 
probable  she  will  receive  beneath  her  roof 
the  Countess  of  Montecalvo,  or  listen  to  her 
version  of  any  story." 

"I  am  prepared  for  thai  Miss  Mclntyre, 
who  accompanies  me  now,  was  once  Mdlle. 
d'Arbeville's  governess.  She  will  enter 
the  house,  and  she  will  be  listened  to, 
M.  de  Yillars,  while  I  remain  outside  in 
the  carriage ;  and,  if  your  duel  is  not  pre- 
vented, your  marriage  shall  be." 


^ 
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"  Mon  Dieu,  Madame,  do  not  apeak  of 
this  hateful  marriage  1 "  he  exclumed  petu- 
lantly. *'  I  should  be  too  glad  to  have  it 
broken  ofip,  that  I  might  be  freer  to  lay  my 
heart  at  your  feet" 

M.  de  Villars  was  not  quite  sincere. 

Even  had  his  projected  marriage  with  a 
plain  and  ill-tempered  heiress  been  broken 
off,  he  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  lay 
what  heart  he  plight  have  left,  after  ten 
years  of  dissipation,  at  the  feet  of  Eveline 
Douglas.  He  was  horribly  in  want  of 
ready  money,  and  Mdlle.  d'Arbeville  was 
one  of  the  greatest  matrimonial  "  catches  " 
in  Paris,  so  that  Mrs.  Douglas  had  judged 
him  rightly  when  she  threatened  to  expose 
his  conduct  to  his  abready  jealous  and 
exacting  fiancee. 

But  he  admired  the  Countess  as  much  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  admire  any 
woman,  and  he  wished  her  to  suppose  that 
it  was  entirely  on  her  account  that  he  would 
forego  his  revenge.  Like  a  true  "man 
about  town,"  he  was  too  thoroug^hly  selfish 
to  cherish  any  strong  likes  or  disl&es  out- 
side his  evanescent  passions,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  utter  indifference  to  him  whether 
"ce  petit  M.  Wilde"  was  shot  dead  the 
next  morning,  or  lived  to  a  green  old  age. 
Such  a  boy  was  certainly  bmieath  him  as 
an  antagonist^  and,  from  what  he  had  seen 
of  the  young  Englbhman,  he  even  doubted 
whether  he  was  Eveline's  lover.  So  now, 
in  a  burst  of  magnanimity,  he  continued  : 

"  Yoyons,  Madame,  what  is  it  you  wish 
me  to  do  r* 

"I  want  you  to  go  away  from  Paris 
early  to-morrow  morning,  and  to  send  off 
now,  in  my  presence,  a  note  to  Mr.  Wilde, 
withdrawing  your  challenge.'' 

*'  But  it  IB  impossible.  You  would  make 
me  ridiculous — a  coward " 

"No  living  being  knows  anything 
concerning  this  duel  except  you,  and  I, 
and  M.  de  Montmorillon,  and  Mr.  Wilde. 
No  one  who  knows  you,  and  your  fre- 
quent '  affedrs  of  honour '  would  think  of 
attributing  cowardice  to  you.  You  can 
make  what  explanation  you  like  to  your 
friend ;  surely  you  are  ingenious  enough  to 
think  of  an  excuse.  And  for  me — for  me, 
Henri  de  Yillars,  I  shall  bless  vou  for  the 
only  good  action  I  have  ever  heard  attri- 
buted to  you,  and  for  saving  my  soul  from 
tl^  reproach  of  another  cruel  misfortune 
laid  to  my  account  You  know  my  history — 
at  least,  you  know  part  of  it — all  that  can 
be  learned  of  it  from  your  relations,  my 
enemies.  You  misjudge  me  altogether,  as 
most  people  do ;  but  at  least  you  know 


enough  to  guess  that  it  would  kill  ne  to  be 
the  indirect  cause  of  another  crime.  Yon 
cannot  be  altogether  bad  and  heartless  1 
freely  forgive  you  for  any  annc^anoe  yoa 
may  have  subjected  me  ta  I  shall  re^ 
you,  be  grateful  to  you,  and  look  upon  y<m 
as  my  friend  if  you  let  this  boy  ga  And 
for  my  sake  you  will,  will  you  not ! " 

The  tears  were  filling  her  beaiMifal  ^es; 
her  voice  rang  with  a  pathetic  pecsoasion 
that  made  its  sweet  notes  sweeter  itflL 
She  stood  before  him  clasping  her  hands  in 
an  agony  of  appeal,  a  lovely,  loving  woman, 
with  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes,  b^ing  tiift 
life  of  the  man  she  loved  from  the  man  she 
hated.  And  her  persuasions,  together  witl 
her  threats,  gained  her  point 

"  I  will  grant  everyming  you  wish,''  he 
said,  with  an  evil  admiration  lighting 
his  dark  eyes,  "but  on  one  oonditton 
— that  you  accompany  me  now  for  a  fev 
moments  only  to  the  room  where  my  friends 
are  having  supper,  and  that  you  i^>eak  to 
me  there,  before  them,  as  kindly,  as  ine- 
sistibly,  as  you  are  doine  now." 

She  turned  away  cold^. 

"  You  must  know,  M.  de  Yillars,  thai 
you  are  asking  an  impossibility." 

"  Then,  Madame,  so  are  you ;  and  jon 
are  at  liberty  to  go  to  my  mother  and  see 
if  she  is  more  amenable  to  your  eloquence 
on  the  subject  of  your  love-a&drs,  than  her 
son." 

He  moved  towards  the  door.  She 
stopped  him  by  a  gesture.  .  In  spite  of  her 
assumed  confidence  on  the  subject,  she  had 
really  grave  doubts  as  to  wheuier  Madame 
de  Yillars  would  listen  to  any  stoiy  in 
which  the  Countess  de  Montecalvo's  name 
was  concerned;  and,  even  if  she  weie 
willing  to  do  so,  what  her  son  had  aaU 
was  right,  and  neither  she  nor  his  fianc^ 
could  prevent  him  from  meeting  Maorioe 
Wilde.  Eveline  was  not  by  nature  in  the 
least  vindictive ;  so  long  as  her  end  was 
gained,  and  her  friend  in  safety,  she  had  no 
wish  to  revenge  herself  upon  the  Marqnis 
de  Yillars  for  his  impertinence.  A  hitter 
contempt  for  his  cowardly  treatment  of 
her  filled  her  mind  now,  however,  as,  ton- 
ing to  him  with  a  face  of  deadly  palsnees, 
she  said : 

"  As  you  wish.  So  much  has  been  sa^ 
and  thought  of  me  without  cause  that  i 
nmtters  little  what  handlal  may  give  yoa 
or  any  other  generous  gentleman,"  abe 
emphasised  the  words  bitterly,  "for 
further  scandal  Speak  to  you  affaptioQ* 
ately,  either  alone  or  before  your  friendB, 
I  will  not;  but,  since  that  is  yoor  con- 
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diUoQ,  I  will  walk  into  the  sapper-room 
with  yoa»  and  listen  a  few  moments  while 
von  speak  to  me,  if  yon  will  write  the 
letter  I  spoke  of  and  send  it  off  to  Mr. 
Wilde's  house  at  once,  and  if  you  will 
Bwear  to  leave  Paris  Uie  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning." 

M.  de  YillaxB  could  see  by  her  face  how 
much  this  concession  cost  her.  But  he  did 
not  in  the  least  pity  her.  .  He  wished  to 
punish  her  for  her  indifference  and  cold- 
ness; he  had  but  little  belief  in  the 
Bcruples  of  any  woman,  and  none  at  all  in 
hen.  To  the  stories  against  her,  indus- 
triously circulated  in  his  family,  he  had 
lent  a  ready  and  amused  ear.  When  he 
met  her  again  in  Paris,  he  had  calculated 
that  she  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  his 
fascinations,  and  her  treatment  of  him, 
when  she  first  refused  to  receive  him  at 
all,  and  then  accepted  his  visits  on  suffer- 
ance, after  threats  on  his  part  to  prejudice 
Maurice  against  her,  hurt  and  wounded 
his  vanity  deeply. 

He  could  have  laughed  to  himself  now, 
as  he  turned  away  ^om  her,  and  busied 
himself  writing  a  note  at  a  little  table 
near.  When  it  was  finished,  he  handed 
it  to  Eveline.  It  was  addressed  to  Maurice, 
and  couched  in  a  somewhat  patronising 
and  magnanimous  style,  stating  that  M.  de 
Villars,  upon  reflection,  had  decided  that 
Mr.  Wilde's  youth  and  utter  ignorance  of 
French  manners,  excused  his  Language  of 
the  evening  before,  and  that  therefore  the 
Marquis  de  Villars  would  overlook  it,  and 
intended  leaving  Paris  for  his  Ch&teau  at 
Fontainebleau  early  the  next  morning. 

Eveline  read  it  through  in  silence,  then 
watched  him  while  he  gave  it  to  a  servant 
to  take  to  Mr.  Wilde's  rooms  in  the  Boule- 
vard Haussmann. 

As  the  man  left  the  room  she  turned  to 
his  master. 

«I  am  ready  now,"  she  said.  ''Miss 
McLityre,  will  you  wait  for  me  here? 
M.  de  Yilkrs,  show  me  the  way." 

Her  voice  rang  hard  and  imperiously. 
He  drew  her  hand  throush  his  arm,  and 
led  her  through  the  half  to  the  supper- 
room  on  the  same  floor. 
^  It  was  a  large  apartment,  brilliantly 
lighted.  Some  ten  or  twelve  young  men, 
mottiy  members  of  de  Yillars's  club,  were 
talking  and  laughing  loudly  over  a  gor- 
geously-spread supper  table,  with  half*^ 
dozen  handsome,  showily-dressed  women, 
while  a  band  in  an  adjoining  room  ]^yed 
exquisite  music,  to  which  no  one  paid 
the  sliffhtest  attention.    It  was  an  enter- 


tainment in  which  coarseness  stood  for 
wit»  and  noise  for  merriment  ' 

There  was  a  sudden  hush,  as  the  door 
opened,  and  Eveline  appeared,  escorted  by 
de  Villars.  No  one  there  knew  her,  al- 
though some  remembered  to  have  seen  her 
on  me  stairs  of  her  house  or  driving  in 
the  Park. 

But  she  was  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
scene,  and  every  eye  was  rivetted  !u>on 
her  as  she  stepped  slowly  forward,  with  a 
rigid  look  of  misery  on  her  beautiftd  white 
faca  The  women  watched  her  with  defiance, 
the  men  with  a  compassionate  feeling. 
She  was  so  evidently  out  of  place  among 
them,  and  there  was  not  one  among  them 
but  knew  what  de  Villars  could  not  and 
would  not  understand — ^that  it  was  some 
unexplained  accident  that  had  broisht  a 
lady  so  refined,  so  pure,  into  their  xoidsi 

So  de  Villars's  plan  failed  entirely.  No 
one  present  thought  Eveline  Douglas  was 
in  love  with  him  for  one  moment  la  truth 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  such 
a  mistake,  while  one  could  note  the  look  of 
cold  indifference  with  which  she  gave 
monosyllabic  answers  to  his  ^yful 
speeches,  her  eyes  wandering  restlessly  to 
the  door  the  whole  time. 

The  bright  lights;  the  shinins  glass;  the 
bold,  inquisitive  faoes  swam  beK>re  hex.  In 
their  stead  she  saw  Maurice  Wilde's  dead 
face,  as  he  might  lie,  shot  through  the  heart, 
in  the  early  momhig  light;  and  this  nerved 
her  to  control  herself,  to  answer  calmly,  to 
ruse  a  glass  of  wine  to  her  lips,  to  put  it 
down  untasted,  to  bow  coldly  when  de 
Villars  introduced  some  of  his  dub  friends 
to  her,  and  presently  to  rise  and  walk 
proudly  from  the  room  on  his  arm, 
while  he  explained  to  the  wondering  com- 
pany that  the  Countess  of  Montecalvo  had 
another  appointment,  and  regretted  that 
she  must  leave  them  so  sootn. 

As  the  door  clo^  upon  them  there  was 
a  sudden  hush ;  then  a  loud  buzz  of  com- 
ment and  laughter.  But  of  all  this  Eveline 
heard  nothing.  Jn  silence  she  let  M.  de 
Villars  lead  her  down  the  broad  staircase 
and  into  the  carriage,  Miss  Molntyre  hav- 
ing joined  them  in  the  halL 

As  he  kissed  her  gloved  hand  before 
giving  the  direction  to  the  driver,  de 
Villars  felt  for  a  moment  almost  ashamed 
of  himself.  As  the  carriage  drove  away 
he  could  see  Eveline  start  suddenly  forward, 
passionately  wrench  off  the  glove  his  li]^ 
had  touched,  tear  it  in  pieces,  and  throw  it 
out  of  the  window. 

The  Marquis   laughed    rather  uncom- 
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fortably,  and  retomed  to  console  himself 
in  more  lively  society,  while  Eveline  and 
her  companion  drove  home  in  silenca 

''  You  most  stay  with  me  to-night,  dear," 
the  yoonger  lady  said,  as  they  left  the 
carriage,  "  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  go  back 
now." 

Miss  Mclntyre  assented,  and  H^l^ne,  as 
she  let  them  in,  informed  her  mistress  that 
M.  Wilde  had  been  waiting  for  her  in  the 
inner  salon  for  more  than  an  hour. 

A  light  broke  over  Eveline's  face.  She 
coold  meet  him  without  self-reproach  now. 

Leading  'Misa  Mclntyre  into  the  dining- 
room — a  tiny  apartment,  decorated  with 
oak  fomitore,  tapestry  hangings,  and  silver 
moontings — she  placed  her  in  a  comfortable 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  ordered  sapper 
to  be  prepared  for  tluree. 

Then  she  left  her,  and  stood  hesitating 
for  a  moment  outside  the  room  where 
Maurice  was  waiting  for  her. 

He,  too,  had  passed  a  restless  day.  Early 
in  the  morning  M.  de  MontmorOlon,  de 
Villars's  friend,  had  called  upon  him,  and, 
in  the  most  courteous  and  business-like 
fashion,  had  arranged  the  meeting  for  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  day  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogna  Maurice,  having  the  choice  of 
weapons,  had  chosen  pistols.  Beine,  in 
fact,  totally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  Doth 
weapons,  he  preferred  pistols  to  swords,  as 
he  could  at  least  let  off  the  former,  or,  at 
least  he  hoped  so.  In  his  own  mind  he 
decided  to  fire  in  the  air,  as  the  idea  of 
being  killed  himself  was  less  distasteful  to 
his  mind  than  that  of  killing  his  antagonist 

"  Though  if  I  aimed  straight  at  mm  he 
would  be  probably  quite  as  safe,"  he 
thought  to  himself. 

From  his  easy  and  collected  demeanour, 
however,  his  visitor  guessed  nothing  of  all 
this,  and  left  wi&  the  impression  that  this 
pretty-faced  boy  must  have  been  concerned 
m  "  affairs  of  honour  "  before. 

All  day  long  Maurice  kept  away  from 
home,  purposely  to  avoid  Eveline,  until 
tke  evening.  When,  at  a  little  before 
eleven,  he  came  back  to  the  Boulevard 
Haussmann,  he  went  straight  to  her  rooms, 
to  tell  her  everything  and  to  sav  good-bye. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  conceiJ  from  him- 
self the  fact  that  his  chance  of  life  was 
very  small  His  life  had  been  too  blameless 
and  his  religious  principles  were  too  strong, 
for  death  to  have  any  terrors  for  him.  But 
as  he  lay  stretched  on  the  sofa  by  the  fire 
in  Eveline's  little  salon,  waiting  for  her 


return,  the  thought  of  his  home  cameupoi 
him  for  the  first  time  with  an  overpow* 
ing  longing  to  see  it  again.  The  deii, 
stupid  old  Granee,  with  its  Phili8tb» 
furniture ;  the  garden,  filled  in  every  b,vA 
able  comer  with  fruit  and  flowtfs;  flu 
beautiful  Malvern  Hills  beyond,  whidi  hi 
seen  him  grow  up  and  his  father  befcit 
him;  his  father,  too,  with  his  dieofot 
common  sense  and  healthy  mind ;  his  ttep> 
mother  and  sisters,  with  their  nunnr 
notions  but  warm  hearts ;  and  his  old  dog 
Graeme.  The  thought  of  never  seehg 
Graeme  again  brought  the  tears  suddeidr 
into  his  eyes. 

He  seemed  to  himself  to  have  been  id- 
fish,  ungrateful;  never  to  have  deserved 
the  affection  which  he  was  now  leavfiig. 

Lying  with  half-closed  eyes  in  the  sab- 
dued  light,  not  awake  and  not  asleep,  the 
picture  of  his  own  little  room  at  home  nm 
before  him  with  wonderful  vividness.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  firelight  flickering  ofi 
the  oak  wainscot,  on  his  pictures,  book- 
case, and  favourite  arm-chur,  and,  as  abe 
had  always  done  since  he  was  a  child,  hii 
step-mother  coming  softly  into  the  room  in 
her  dressing-gown  to  kiss  him  and  to  saj 
good-night 

He  longed  passionately  for  the  tondi  of 
motherly  arms,  for  the  kiss  of  loving  fi^ 
upon  his  forehead,  before  he  should  go  to  hts 
death  in  the  cold  light  of  the  early  momine 

A  mist  was  before  his  eyes,  and  throng 
it  he  half  saw,  half  dreamed,  a  vision  ol 
someone  coming  to  him.  Not  his  motber 
surely.  A  beautiful,  glorified  version  of 
her  in  truth,  but  a  woman — loving,  tender, 
and  pitiful — who  bent  over  him,  with  tem 
in  her  soft  brown  eyes  that  dropped  upon 
hiB  face. 

And  stretching  up  his  arms  as  he  used 
to  when  a  child,  he  flung  them  round  tbe 
neck  of  Eveline  Douglas. 


Now  Beady,  inloe  Sixpence, 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

"Jovc%  why  don*t  you  curse  mel" 
mD&ned  Mab,  as  she  and  Joyce  sat  alone 
together  in  their  Borrow  and  deaolatioiL 
"  It  is  my  doing*-all  mine/^ 

A  month  has  passed  since  the  day  that 
WM  to  have  been  Joyce's  wedding-day, 
Daring  that  month  Joyce  has  gone  throngh 
ftTery  phase  of  pa&eionate  grief  ■  in  it  she 
teele  as  if  she  had  lived  a  lifetime  twice  told. 
She  IB  older,  ahe  aays  to  herself,  now  than 
her  mother ;  than  white-haired,  placid  Aunt 
Bell;  even  than  that  wrinkled,  crooning 
old  body  she  saw  the  other  day  at  the 
window  of  an  almshouse  aa  she  went 
bf.  Like  the  old  face  she  saw  at  that 
window,  she  feels  she  has  said  good-bye  to 
all  the  bright  young  things  of  life,  to  all  the 
hopes,  pleasureSi  desires,  which  used  to  set 
her  eyes  sparkling,  her  cheeks  glowing, 
Oaly  yesterday  she  found  heraelf  looking 
longingly  at  a  widow's  cap  in  a  shop  window. 
If  only  flhe  could  have  had  the  right  to 
wear  it,  how  thankful  she  would  have  been  I 
If  only  some  grim  churchyard  could  have 
held  for  her  a  stone  with  Frank's  name 
upon  it,  aao  knows  ihe  conld  go  down  on 
her  knees  even  now,  and  call  herself  a 
happy  woman  I 

*'Huab,  Mab,  you  pain  me  when  you 
Uj  inch  things  1 "  was  her  qniet  reply  to 
Mab'a  moan;  and  then  the  aiatera,  clasping 
hands,  aat  in  silence  once  more. 

Uncle  Archie  came  in  while  they  were 

"-  litting. 


thus  i 


Uncls  Archie  had  of  late  found  his  rasp- 
iag,  incifitve  manner,  difficnlt  to  keep  up, 
towards  Jojce  at  any  rate.     So  he  had 


dropped  it^  and  spoke  to  her  in  soft,  tender 
tonea^  that  came  strangely  from  his  cross  old 
lips.  Sometimes  he  would  take  her  in  hia 
arms,  and  smooth  her  head  and  curly  hair 
as  he  used  to  when  she  was  a  little  child. 

Hie  manner  cut  Joyce  to  the  heart 
She  could  feel  his  wordless  pity  for  her, 
just  as  he  could  feel  her  unspoken  despair. 

"Don't  sit  there  moaning  with  yonr 
hands  before  you,  child,''  he  said  as  he 
came  in,  "  or  you1l  drive  me  foolish*" 

'*  Uncle  ArchiOj  I  am  not  moaning,  I  am 
trying  to  think^ — my  hardest,"  was  Joyce's 
reply. 

The  old  gentleman  shook  his  head 
sadly. 

"  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  from  . 
morning  till  night ;  but,  Heaven  help  me,  I 
am  at  my  wits*  end  now*^* 

At  their  wits' end  I  that  was  where  they 
all  were  jnat  then.  Eveiy thing  that  human 
intelligence  could  coneeivOj  that  labour  or 
money  could  execute,  had  been  done  ;  and 
yet  not  the  faintest  trace  of  Frank,  dead  or 
alive,  had  they  come  upoa  The  river 
had  been  dragged,  the  canal  likewise. 
They  had  yielded  up  their  usual  treasures 
of  mud,  old  boots,  and  other  rotting  debris, 
but  never  a  vestige  of  Frank  or  Frank's  f 
belongings. 

Every  police-station  in  the  kingdom  had 
been  communicated  with.  Every  news- 
paper held  conspicaous  advertieements, 
offering  large  rewards  for  his  recovery,  and 
smaller  rewards  for  the  slightest  intelH-  ^ 
gence  of  him. 

But  though  imagbary  clues  and  false 
trails  had  been  started  by  the  acore^  not  one 
of  them  came  to  anything  or  answered  any 
purpose  under  Heaven,  save  that  of  buoy- 
ing  Jojce'a  heart  up  with  hope  for  a  day 
or  two,  in  order  that  ahe  might  the  better 
afterwards  sound  the  depths  of  her  des- 
pair. 
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Mr,  Mortoti  stiii  iiiforthed  everybody  in 
grandiose  fa£hioTi  tlmt  "  we  are  in  London, 
nil,  not  in  St.  Petersburg."  But  beyond 
full  asutiraiice  of  tliat  fact  his  acumen  did 
sot  appear  to  extend.  He  had  traced  Ned 
Donovan  down  to  his  lodgings,  questioned 
him,  atid  also  hia  landlady,  closely  as  to 
his  movemefals  on  the  20th  of  Pecember. 
The  stat^moutB  of  the  two  were  In  accord. 

Nod  fltatod  tliat  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th  he  cbuuced  to  be  passing  at  the  end 
of  the  blind  alley  known  as  Brewer's  Court, 
\  Lc^  lij  saw  Miss  Shenstone  standing  on 
the  doorstep  of  one  of  the  houses.  He  did 
not  consider  that  it  was  a  neighbourhood  for 
a  young  lady  to  be  waiting  about  in  alone, 
so  he  immediately  turned  the  comer,  and 
asked  if  he  dtould  fetch  a  cab  for  her,  or  see 
her  to  her  home.  On  the  night  of  the  20th, 
returning  late  from  the  house  of  a  friend 
at  Battersea,  Bryan  0*Shea,  he  saw,  to  his 
great  surprise,  Miss  Shenstone  in  evening 
dress,  standing  at  the  comer  pf  a  street 
leading  into  Eaton  Square.  Shp  appeared 
to  be  in  a  half-fainting  condition.  He  im- 
mediately hailed  a  cab  that  was  coming 
into  si^ht,  placed  her  in  it,  ai^l  directed 
the  driver  where  to  take  her.  Of  Mi^. 
Ledyard  he  had  seen  nothing.   . 

This  statement,  i^  effect,  he.  repeated 
calmly  and  unswervifagly  to  Uncle  Archie 
and  Joyce,  and  no  cross-fire  of  questioning 
on  their  part  could  induce  him  to  swerve 
from  it. 

The  explanation  seemed  straightforward 
enough.  At  any  rate,  no  testimony  was 
forthcoming  to  controvert  it.  lliere  wa^ 
really  no  charge  to  be  preferred  against  the 
man ;  no  excuse  whatever,  as  Morton  ex- 1 
plained  to  Uncle  Archie,  for  taking  him 
into  custody.  There  was  nothiug,  so  far 
as  appearances  went,  to  connect  him  in 
any  way  with  Frank  Ledyard's  disappear- 
ance. Furthermore,  even  supposing  that 
Ned^  were  in  some  sort  connected  with 
possible  Fenian  meetings  held  in  the  sus- 
pected house,  there  was  no  proof  whateve? 
that  Frank  had  tfo  inuch  as.  crossed  its 
threshold.  The  lastQauthentriicvinformation 
they  had  of  the  inllgm^'man  was,  that  he 
had  turned  the  corner  of  the  square  in 
pursuit  of  MaU«  JKte  that  everything 
was  dubious. '  *'^      ^ 

Morton  hadi^crosaquestioned  to  his 
heart's  content  every  member  of  Mt& 
Sbenstone's  household  in  succession. 


To  Mrs.  Shenstone  he  haj^  devoted^  ^  ^bowed  himself  out  of  the  room. 


scanty  five  minutes,  had  shrugged  ffis 
shoulders,  and  got  out  of  the  room  with 
speed,  although  the  lady  could  very  easfly 


have  entertained  him  for  half  a  day  vilh 
her  tags  and  rags  of  remimscenees  of  pvB- 
ine  events. 

To  Mab  he  had  given  a  long  hoor,  and 
left  her  convinced  that  she  had  gone  at 
least  tihree  parts  of  the  road  to  a  lonatle 
asylum. 

To  Kathleen,  the  pretty  waiting-maid, 
off  and  on  he  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  in  &ct,  had  seemed  to  take  an 
especial  pleasure  in  her  society. 

Uncle  Archie  had  bewildered  the  poliee 
authorities  generally  by  the  forcible  faahioa 
in  which  he  had  insisted  that  Ned,  the 
Buckinghams,  or  at  any  rate  somebody, 
somewhere,  should  be  taken  up  and  prose- 
cuted. 

"  You  don't  treat  my  opinions  with  com- 
mon respect,"  he  had  informed  Hartoa 
hotly.  "You  simply  ignore  my  soggSB- 
tions,  just  as  if  I  were  some  irritable, 
unreasonable  old  man,  with  gigantic  preju- 
dices, who  didn't  know  what  he  was  tilk- 
ing  about." 

Morton's  eyes  had  showed  a  pasmg 
twinkle. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see  we've  no  case  againrt 
any  one  of  the  parties  you  name,"  he  hid 
tried  to  explain. 

"Get  your  case  then.  Whose bnaineBi 
is  it  if  it  isn't  yours  % " 

"  Now  there  are  the  Buckinghama  We 
know  they  are  a  pair  of  adventurers,  bat 
at  present  they've  done  nothing  to  bring 
the  law  upon  them." 

"The  man  writes  inflammatory  artidei 
for  the  Irish  press.  Isn't  that  enough  to 
bring  the  law  upon  him  % " 

Morton  had  shaken  his  head. 

"Those  aren't  the  dangerous  ones, sir. 
English  law  very  wisely  lets  the  loud- 
mouthed democrat  alone.  He  makes  s 
centre,  so  to  speak,  for  the  dangerous  ones 
to  congregate  to.  Let  him  alone,  and  ire 
know  where  to  find  them,  and  can  pat  oar 
hands  upon  them  at  anv  moment." 

"  Yes,  but  you  don^t  put  your  handi 
upon  them  at  any  moment." 

"We  give  them  rope  enough,  sir,  and 
they  hang  themselves." 

Here  Uncle  Archie  had  jumped  up  boil- 
ing over.  ^, 

"Confound  you,"  he  had  cried,  "Hi 
take  your  word  for  if.  If  they  do  get 
'hanged,  it  isn't  you  theyTl  have  to  thank 
for  It"    And   Morton    had  very  ^^^ 


wisely 


Mra  Shenstone  had  characteristicaDy 
comported  herself  as  the  one  on  whom  the 
household  sorrow  had  fallen  heaviest 
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"Look  at  me,  Joyce ;  I  look  ten  years 
older/'  she  had  saidi  when  her  sobs  and 
hysterics  had  died  of  a  seyere  cold  and 
sore  throaty  which  did  duty  for  them  fairly 
well 

"Oh,  mother,  what  do  looks  matter  1" 
Joyce  had  replied  wearily,  shrinking  from 
her  mother  as  she  had  never  shrank  from 
her  before. 

"And,  Joyce — oh,  don't  be  in  such  a 
hiurry  to  run  away  from  me,  child — I  really 
think  we  ought,  every  one  of  us,  to  put  on 
half-mourning — grey-and-black  or  grey-and- 
white.  Tou  see,  if  poor  Frank  isn't  dead, 
something  dreadful  must  have  happened. 
Dear  me  I  She's  gone  out  of  the  room  1 
How  extraordinary !  I  meant  it  kindly  too." 

So  Mrs.  Shenstone,  in  becoming  grey- 
and-black  toilettes,  had  sat  in  her  dniwing- 
room  every  afternoon  receiving  condoling 
visitors  by  the  score,  telling  everybody 
what  an  awful  blow  she  had  sustained,  how 
fond  she  had  always  been  of  Frank  Led- 
yard,  and  how  she  had  been  looking 
forward  to  Joyce's  wedding-day  as  the  one 
bright  spot  in  her  own  very  clouded  and 
troubled  career. 

With  evident  enjoyment  she  would 
retail  to  Uncle  Archie,  Mab,  Joyce,  anyone 
who  would  listen,  the  remarks  of  the  said 
sympathetic  visitors  in  response  to  her 
confidences.  She  seemed  to  think,  when- 
ever Mab,  Joyce,  Aunt  Bell,  or  Uncle 
Archie  got  together  for  a  quiet  five 
minutetf,  that  they  were  bent  on  ezcludinff 
her  from  their  conference.  The  idea  ruffled 
her  temper  at  times,  sent  her  to  hunt  them 
up,  and  generally  rout  them  out  of  their 
peaceable  comers,  Ti^ienever  there  came  a 
lull  in  the  whirl  of  her  afternoon  callers. 

On  the  very  afternoon  that  Uncle  Archie 
had  confessed  himself  to  his  nieces  to  be  at 
his  wits'  end,  she  swooped  down  upon  them 
with  capacity  for  a  good  half -hour's  grumble 
plainly  written  on  her  face,  and  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand. 

"Nobody  comes  to  me  now,  saying: 
'Mother,  dear,  who  are  your  letters  from 
this  morning  1 ' " — here  she  looked  at  Joyce. 
"Nobody  ever  says  to  me  now:  'Mother, 
dear,  let  me  answer  your  letters  for  you,  I 
know  you  detest  pen  and  ink ' " — ^here  she 
looked  at  Mab. 

"  Mother  dear,  who  is  your  letter  from  V 
asked  Joyce  mechanically,  feeling  that  the 
sooner  she  went  through  the  expected 
formula,  the  sooner  she  would  be  aUowed 
to  get  back  to  her  sombre  thoughts  .again« 

Mrs.  Shenstone's  voice  changed  from 
pUint  to  pleasure.    "  Well,  dear,  since  jia 
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ask,  it's  from  Sylvia  Bagktugham,  telling 
me  how  glad  the  poor  people  at  Lough 
Lea  are  to  get  the  money  IVe  sent  her  from 
time  to  time." 

••  Heavens  and  earth  I  ma'amj"  cried 
Uncle  Archie,  jumping  up  in  a  towering 
rage,  "you  don't  mean  to  eay  yon  are 
keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  that 
wretched  woman  1 "  he  began. 

Joyce  laid  her  finger  on  his  lips :  "  Oh ! 
pray,  pray  don't  make  a  scene,  Uncle 
Archie,"  she  whispered  wit^  something  of  a 
shudder,  for  her  nerves  were  not  what  they 
had  been  a  month  ago. 

Mab  interposed  with  the  question: 
"  Where  does  she  write  from,  mother  1 " 

"  From  the  Abbey  House,  Lough  Lea," 
answered  Mrs.  Shenstone,  looking  down  at 
her  letter.  Here  Mab  abruptly  left  the 
room.  "  And,"  the  lady  went  on,  in  a  voice 
that  suggested  approaching  showers,  **  she 
sends  all  sorts  of  kind  messages  to  all  of 
you.  To  Joyce  especially,  she  says  *she 
never  pitied  anyone  more  in  her  life,  and 
she  hopes  your  brains  won't  give  way 
under  it  all'  There,  that  is  what  'the 
wretched  woman '  says." 

And  all  this  in  spite  of  Uncle  Archie's 
thunderous  frown,  which  most  women 
would  have  felt  at  a  dozen  yards'  dis- 
tance. 

But  one  might  just  as  well  have  levelled 
a  frown  at  a  parrot  or  a  butterfly,  as  at 
Mrs.  Shenstone. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Mab  went  straight  upstairs  to  her  own 
room,  and  wrote  down  Sylvia  Buckingham's 
address  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 

She  was  in  a  complex  and  miserable 
state  of  mind  just  then.  She  credited  her- 
self, and  herself  6nly,  from  first  to  last  with 
all  the  sorrow  that  had  of  late  visited  the 
household — with  Ned  Donovan's  reckless 
career,  which  incidentally  it  seemed  nught 
be  laid  to  her  charge  >  with  whatever  of 
mischance  had  beffSlen  Frank  in  his  en- 
deavour to  follow  ^])cl^  linconscious  foot- 
steps. Worst  of 'all  was  the  fact  that 
she  did  not  see  oi^  single  thing  she  could 
do  to  remedy  thd  e^  she.  had  indirectly 
wrought 

It  was  all  veiy  wdl,  Eer  sad  thoughts 
ran,  for  her  to  be  saying  to  Joyce  from 
morning  till  night,  '*  My  darling,  I  would 
lay  down  my  me  to  get  you  back  your 
happiness."  Her  life  laid  down  a  thousand 
times  over  would  do  nothing  for  anybody, 
so  far  as  she  could  sea 
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She  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  though 
she  meant  to  give  herself  up  to  steady,  con- 
centrated thought. 

But  Mab's  thoughts  as  a  rule  were  the 
reverse  of  steady  or  concentrated.  One 
half  at  least  of  her  brain-work  was  done 
unconsciously.  Her  best  ideas  came  to  her 
suddenly,  disconnectedly.  Seemingly,  they 
were  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  "  in- 
spirations; in  reality  they  were  the 
definite  product  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion. 

Of  late — notably  since  her  careful  perusal 
of  Marie  St  Clair's  Autobiography — she 
had  become  cognisant  of  the  fact  that,  when 
her  bodily  powers  seemed  inert  and  drowsy, 
her  brain  was  working  its  hardest  and  best 
She  did  not  fight  agamst  the  idea.  To  say 
truth,  to  admit  it  and  act  upon  it  seemed  to 
her  one  step — ^the  first  possibly — towards 
the  perfect  attainment  of  the  habit  of  clair- 
voyante  trance  which  she  was  cultivating 
with  such  evil  effect  Where  other  people 
would  put  their  hands  to  their  foreheads — 
as  Joyce  so  often  did  now — and  try  to 
think  their  hardest,  Mab  would  simply  shut 
her  eyes,  nurse  her  drowsiness,  make  herself 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  blank.  Then,  when 
renewal  of  bodily  energy  told  her  that  her 
brain  was  craving  its  turn  for  rest,  she  would 
jump  to  her  feet,  seize  her  thoughts  as  they 
presented  themselves,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  the  brightest  and  best  she 
was  capable  of. 

Half-an-hour's  dreamy  quiet  in  her  chair 
left  her  with  a  suggestion  which,  from  its 
mischievous  malevolence,  might  have  come 
straight  from  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  viz. 
why  not  write  to  Captain  Buckingham, 
craving  his  assistance  on  a  matter  wherein 
it  seemed  permissible  to  think  he  had 
power  to  help  her  1  Sylvia's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Shenstone  had  in  the  first  instance  suggested 
the  idea,  her  half-hour  of  dreamy  inertion 
left  it  paramount  and  irresistible. 

She  had  surmised  the  possible  enmity 
that  existed  between  Buckingham  and 
Frank,  careful  though  the  two  men  had 
been  to  conceal  it  in  her  presence.  But  it 
seemed  to  her  that  all  enmities  must  die 
before  the  terrible  sorrow  that  overwhelmed 
them  now.  She  knew  that  of  late,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  her  mother's  interest 
had  cooled  towards  Buckingham,  that 
Uncle  Archie  had  forbidden  him  the  house, 
and  was  constantly  alluding  to  him  as  *'that 
scoundrelly  American  adventurer." 

Neither  fact  counted  for  much.  No  one 
had  ever  laid  stress  upon  Mrs.  Shenstone's 


weather-like  changes  of  taste,^  nor  npon^ 
blustering  of  old  Uncle  Ardiie,  who  vti 
in  the  habit  of  consigning  large  portumiaf 
the  human  race  from  time  to  tune  to  oon- 
demnation  for  comparatively  light  offenoei 
Her  own  repugnance  to  the  man  had  died 
utterly,  nay  rather,  had  been  pushed  oat  of 
existence  by  an  opposite  feeling,  which,  u 
time  went  on,  was  rapidly  gainiDg  in 
strength. 

In  justice,  however,  to  Mab,  it  mtul  be 
said  that  no  thought  of  self  was  in  ha 
mind  when  she  took  up  her  pen  to  wnte 
the  letter  on  which  she  had  resolved. 

Never  before,  it  seemed  to  her,  hadthti 
pen  had  so  difficult  a  task  set  it 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  a  man  in  onebnayi 
that  you  know  he  hates  a  certain  penoo, 
and  in  the  next  bespeak  his  help  forthit 
person.  Also,  her  whole  appeal  for  he^ 
was  based  upon  a  supposition  she  had  do 
apparent  right  to  form,  die  snppootioii 
that  Buckingham  was,  one  way  or  another, 
connected  with  those  secret  societies  with 
which  she  had  but  little  doubt  Ned  hid 
linked  himself. 

Her  letter  took  hours  to  write.  Whn 
finished,  it  was  scarcely  the  one  ihe  hid 
planned.  Somehow  her  pen,  once  set  go- 
ing, seemed  to  run  away  with  her  fingeo, 
and  brought  in  another  and  distinct  thsDe, 
which  a  firmer  hand  would  have  keptinthi 
background. 

Mab  was  not  a  brilliant  letter-writer; 
she  lacked  Joyce's  power  of  terse,  idiom- 
atic expression.  Her  written,  like  htf 
spoken,  sentences  were  given  to  haltiDg 
and  mistiness.  She  generally  picked  np 
her  subject  in  its  middle,  and  let  itil^ 
through  her  fingers  before  her  oorreipoi* 
dent  could  well  get  hold  of  it 

"  You  know  our  sorrow  here,"  she  wrote, 
« nowhere  do  we  see  a  door  of  hfflf> 
My  own  fears,  I  confess,  point  all  in 
one  direction  —  a  direction  conoenuig 
which  I  would  like  to  ask  of  yon  adfiee 
and  assistance.  Do  you  know— hiTe 
you  heard — the  history  of  that  teniUe 
night  of  the  20th  of  December  t  Hot 
that  with  sealed  senses  I  went  wander- 
ing out  into  the  dark  streets,  seeking  to 
one  who  I  feared  had  joined  a  sang  of 
conspirators.  How  I  went  straight  to  & 
house  that  was  most  probably  used  u  & 
meeting-place  for  a  secret  society;  how 
that  some  man  there  seized  me  by  the  iid» 
another  lifted  me  out  of  the  house,  and 
after  that  all  became  darkness  and  confu- 
sion to  me  till  I  awoke  to  find  myself 
lying  on  my  own  bed.  Thoughts  crowd  into 
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mj  brain  as  I  write."  This  was  where  her 
pen  began  to  wander.  "  You,  who  have 
taught  me  to  claim  as  my  birthright  a 
power  not  granted  to  the  generality  of 
mankind,  will  yon  not  also  help  me  to 
make  nse  of  it  now  in  our  great  extremity  1 
Yon  told  me  the  last  time  I  saw  you — on 
the  m*ght  of  the  terrible  20th  December 
—that  I  had  a  gift  which  might  be 
lacking  to  the  angels.  Bat  alas!  what 
ayaSs  such  a  gift  if  I  know  not  how  to 
make  good  use  of  it  ?  I  followed  implicitly 
your  directions,  similar,  I  suppose,  to  those 
you  gave  to  Marie  Stb  Glair.  I  have 
attained,  in  some  meaanre,  to  the  power  of 
trance  at  will  as  she  did,  though  not  to 
the  like  extent  With  her,  however,  the 
resolt  was  clairvoyance  in  its  highest, 
purest  form ;  with  me  it  has  been  a  mis- 
chievous sort  of  somnambulism  which  has 
btonght  misery  upon  those  I  love  best  in 
the  worid.  I  want  the  higher,  better  gift. 
I  do  not  care  what  trouble,  labour,  self- 
denial  I  practise,  so  long  as  I  attain  it. 
And  quickly  too,  for  it  seems  to  me  I  mi^ht 
exercise  it  now  for  the  lightening,  if  nothing 
more,  of  the  terrible  suspense  which  hangs 
over  our  home.  You  have  helped  me  so 
&r  on  my  road,  will  you  not  help  me  to 
take  yet  another  step ) " 

Though  she  shook  her  head  over  her 
letter,  she  at  once  sent  it  enclosed  under 
coyer  to  Sylvia  Buckingham,  feeling  that 
it  was  not  in  her  to  write  a  better. 

Nearly  a  week  passed  before  she  received 
any  reply.  Then  it  came,  dated  from  a 
Lcmdon  hotel,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Miss  Shenstone, — ^You  pay 
me  a  very  great  compliment  in  consulting 
me  in  the  trouble  that  has  befallen  your 
flEunily.  Assuredly  I  can  help  you  in  the 
way  you  wish,  and  assuredly  I  will  do  so. 
Bat  I  must  see  you.  Your  letter  covers 
too  much  ground  for  me  to  go  over  in  a 
sheet  of  note-paper.  Your  door  is,  for 
reasons  with  which  I  am  unacquainted, 
closed  against  me,  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
there  are  other  houses  in  London  where 
I  am  always  a  welcome  guest  Mrs. 
CHalloran's  is  one  of  these,  and  she  is 
good  enough  to  place  her  drawing-room 
always  at  my  disposal  for  receiving  those 
I  have  the  privuege  of  counting  among 
my  friends. 

"  She  is  a  friend  of  your  mother's,  and  a 
most  estimable  person.  Any  time,  any  day 
you  may  like  to  appoint,  I  will  meet  you 
at  her  house  with  a  ^eat  deal  of  pleasure. 

"I  remain,  very  sincerely  yours, 

•'G.  R  Buckingham." 


CHAEMS,    OMENS,    AND   ANCIENT 
QUACKERIES. 

IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART  IIL 

An  old  chronicle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom  for  "  ena- 
moured maydes  and  gentilwomen  "  to  give 
to  their  favourite  swains,  as  tokens  of  their 
love,  liUle  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
about  three  or  four  inches  square,  wrought 
around  often  in  embroidery,  with  a  button 
or  tassel  at  each  comer  and  a  little  one  in 
the  centre.  Tlie  first  of  these  favours  were 
edged  with  gold  lace  or  twist,  and  then, 
being  folded  in  four  cross  folds  so  that  the 
middle  might  be  seen,  they  were  worn  by 
the  accepted  lovers  in  their  hats  or  on 
their  breasts.  Tokens  were  also  given  by 
the  gentlemen  and  worn  by  their  mis- 
tresses. An  old  play,  alluding  to  this 
custom  says: 

Given  earrings  we  will  wear, 
Bracelets  of  our  lovers*  hair, 
Which  they  on  our  arms  shall  twist, 
(With  our  names  carved)  on  our  wrist 

Amongst  the  various  superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  first  step  to  matrimony,  I 
find  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  Lincolnshire,  the  wish-bone  of 
a  goose  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  divina- 
tion. Two  young  ladies,  or  even  two  of  the 
opposite  sex,  must  take  hold  each  of  one 
side  and  pull ;  who  succeeds  in  pulling  the 
larger  portion  away  will  be  married  first 
Or,  if  a  lady  and  gentleman  pull  together, 
and  the  bone  breaks  evenly,  they^  will  be- 
come man  and  wife ;  if  not,  fate  is  against 
them.  In  some  other  parts  they  take  the 
blade-bone  of  a  rabbity  stick  nine  pins  in  it, 
and  then  put  it  under  their  pillows,  when, 
during  the  night,  they  will  be  sure  to  see 
the  object  of  their  afiections. 

A  weekly  newspaper,  some  years  ago, 
gave  the  following  receipt  for  ascertaining 
who  will  be  the  husband  of  any  given 
maiden,  when  in  doubt  between  several 
lovers  on  which  should  fall  the  choice. 
Let  a  friend  write  their  names  on  a  piece 
of  paper  in  which  a  portion  of  wedding- 
cake  is  wrapped ;  then  let  the  experimen- 
talist sleep  on  it  for  three  consecutive 
nights,  and,  if,  during  the  night,  she  should 
dream  of  any  one  of  the  names  written  on 
the  paper,  him  she  is  certain  to  wed ;  if  not, 
she  had  better  sether  capelsewhere.  During 
the  marriage  feast  at  Burnley,  a  wedding- 
ring  is  put  mto  a  posset  and  the  unmarried 
person  whose  cup  contains  the  ring  after 
the  drink  is  served  out,  will  be  the  first  of 
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the  company  to  be  married.  Sometimes,  too, 
a  cake  is  made,  into  which  a  wedding-ring 
and  a  sixpence  are  placed.  When  the  com- 
pany are  about  to  retire,  the  cake  is  broken 
and  distributed  amongst  the  unmarried 
ladies.  She  who  finds  Sie  ring  in  her  por- 
tion of  cake  will  shortly  be  married ;  but 
she  who  gets  the  sixpence  is  certain  to  be 
an  old  maid. 

The  Cleveland  girls  adopt  this  method 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  will  be 
married :  Take  a  tumbler  of  water  from 
a  stream  which  runs  southward;  borrow 
the  wedding-ring  of  some  married  friend 
and  suspend  it  by  a  hair  of  your  own  head 
over  the  glass  of  water,  holding  tiie  hair 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  If  the 
ring  hit  against  the  side  of  the  glass,  the 
holder  will  die  an  old  maid;  it  it  turn 
quickly  round  she  will  be  married  once,  if 
slowly,  twice.  Should  the  ring  strike  the 
glass  side  more  than  three  times  after  the 
holder  has  pronounced  the  name  of  her 
lover,  there  will  be  a  lengthy  courtship  and 
nothing  more ;  if  less  frequently,  Uie  affair 
will  be  broken  off;  and  if  there  is  no 
striking  at  all,  the  a^air  will  never  come 
o&  A  more  simple  plan  is  to  look  at 
the  new  moon  through  a  silk  handkerchief 
which  has  never  been  washed,  when,  as 
many  years  will  elapse  before  marriage 
takes  place,  as  many  moons  as  are  seen 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  silk. 

Glerman  girls  who  are  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain what  1^  be  the  colour  of  their  future 
husband's  hair,  stand  at  the  door  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  on  the  eve 
of  St  Andrew's  Day  (November  30th), 
take  hold  of  the  latch  and  say  three  times : 
"gentle  love,  if  thou  lovest  me  show  thj- 
self"  She  must  then  open  the  door  quickly 
and  make  a  rapid  grasp  through  it  into  the 
darkness,  when  she  will  find  in  her  hsnd  a 
lock  of  her  future  husband's  hair. 

"The  Universal  Fortune  Teller"  provides 
a  receipt  for  obtaining  an  actual  glimpse  of 
the  lover.  The  girl  must  take  a  willow 
branch  in  her  left  hand,  and  without  being 
observed,  slip  out  of  the  house  and  run 
three  times^  round  it,  whispering  the  while : 
"  He  that  is  to  be  my  goodman  come  and 
grip  the  end  of  it."  During  the  third  cir- 
cuit the  likeness  of  the  future  husband  (par- 
ticularly if  he  knows  the  experiment  is  to 
be  made)  will  appear  and  grasp  the  oUier 
end  of  the  wand. 

There  is  a  charm  of  much  simplicity  for 
conciliating  a  lover's  affections.  This  charm 
is  so  potent  that  it  will  also  reconcile  man 
and  wife.  Inside  a  frog  is  a  certain  crooked 


bone,  which,  when  cleaned  and  dried  over 
the  fire  on  St  John's  Eve,  and  then  ground 
fine  and  given  in  food  to  the  lover,  mil  at 
once  win  hb  love  and  admiration.  A 
timely  hint  may  here  be  given  to  anyone 
going  courting.  Be  sure  when  letring 
home  to  spit  in  your  right  shoe,  if  you  would 
speed  in  your  wooing.  If  you  aoddenUUj 
put  on  your  left  stocking  inside  out,  nothing 
but  good  luck  can  ensua 

In  Leicestershire,  they  who  are  unfortu- 
nate in  their  wooing,  have  only  to  wish,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and 
what  they  desire  will  be  granted.  In  Ire- 
land, possession  of  the  mythical  foor-kf 
clover  will  secure  to  the  hi^py  possesnr 
the  love  of  whomsoever  she  wiIL 

On  St  Catherine's  Day,  November  25th, 
the  young  women  of  Abbotsbuiy,  a  small 
town  in  Dorsetshire,  used  to  repair  to  the 
well  nearest  St  Catherine's  Chapel,  Milton 
Abbey,  where  they  made  use  of  the  fdlow- 
ing  prayer : 

A  hosband,  Saint  Oatherine  I 
A  handsome  one,  Saint  GatheiiBe! 
A  rich  one,  Saint  Catherine ! 
And  soon,  Saint  Catherine  1 

This  duty  having  been  performed,  the 
maiden,  in  order  to  dream  of  her  sweetr 
heart,  had  only  to  put  a  piece  of  wedding- 
cake  under  her  pQlow  and  her  wish  would 
be  gratified,  provided  the  cake  had  been 
passed  through  a  wedding-ring. 

Midsummer  Eve  is  considered  a  good 
time  for  ascertaining  who  will  many  i^om, 
and  the  charms  for  the  purpose  are  many 
and  varied.  One  is  to  gather  the  rose,  Si 
John's  wort,  vervain,  trefoil,  and  roe,  «& 
of  which  are  believed  to  possesi  divinstoiy 
power.  An  orpine  is  set  in  clay  upon 
pieces  of  slate,  and  called  a  Midsommer 
man,  and  as  the  stalks  on  the  following 
morning  are  found  to  incline  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  the  enquiring  maiden  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  her  lover  will 

f>rove  false  or  true  towards  her.  If  to  the 
eft,  she  must  beware;  if  to  the  rights  wdl 
and  good  The  orpine  is  a  wild  pliot 
common  enough  in  some  parts.  Another 
charm  is  to  place  under  the  pillow  a  piece 
of  the  dead  root  often  found  beneath  the 
mugwort,  in  order  that  the  nuuden  may 
dream  of  her  lover.  "  The  Cottage  Girl,'' 
a  poem  published  at  the  end  of  the  Itft 
century,  says : 

The  moss  rose  that,  at  fall  of  dew, 
Ere  eve  its  duskier  onrtains  drew, 
Was  freshly  gathered  from  its  stem. 
She  values  as  the  ruby  gem— 
And  guarded  from  the  piercing  ab, 
With  aU  an  anxious  lover's  care. 
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She  bids  it,  for  her  shepherd's  sake. 
Await  the  New  Year's  frolic  wake ; 
When,  faded,  in  its  aljbered  hue 
She  reads — ^the  rustic  is  untrue. 
Bat  if  its  leaves  the  crimson  paint. 
Her  sickening  hopes  no  longer  faint ; 
T)ie  rose  upon  her  bosom  worn, 
She  meets  nim  at  the  peep  of  mom, 
And  lo !  her  lips  with  kisses  prest, 
He  plucks  it  from  her  panting  breast. 

According  to  Mr.  Jones,  a  charm  or  divi- 
nation is  practised  in  the  North  of  England 
to  the  present  day,  on  St  Faith's  Day 
{October  6th).  A  cake  of  flour,  spring 
water,  and  sugar,  is  made  by  three  girls, 
each  giving  an  equal  hand  in  the  composi- 
tion. It  is  then  baked  in  a  Dutch  oven, 
sflence  being  strictly  preserved,  and  turned 
thrice  by  each  person.  When  it  is  well 
baked  it  must  be  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  and  each  girl  must  cut  her  share  into 
nine  pieces,  drawing  every  piece  through  a 
wedding-ring  which  has  been  borrowed 
from  a  woman  who  has  been  married  seven 
year&  Each  girl  must  eat  her  piece  of 
cake  while  she  is  undressing,  and  repeat 
the  following  lines : 

O  good  Saint  Faith,  be  kind  to-night, 
And  bring  to  me  my  heart's  delight; 
Let  me  my  future  husband  view, 
And  be  my  visions  chaste  and  true. 

AU  three  must  then  set  into  one  bed, 
with  the  ring  suspended  bv  a  string  to  the 
head  of  the  Md.  They  will  then,  if  fortune 
favours  them  and  fate  decrees  that  they 
shall  be  wed,  dream  of  their  future  hus- 
bands. Doubtless  the  dream  will  come  to 
pass,  because  every  girl  has  some  one  in 
her  thoughts,  and 

In  sleep,  wben  fancy  is  let  loose  to  play. 
Our  dreams  repeat  tne  wishes  of  the  day ; 
Tho^  further  toil  his  tired  limbs  refuse, 
'The  dreaming  hunter  still  the  chase  pursues. 

The  saints  have  their  flowers — such  as  St. 
John's  Wort,  in  remembrance  of  St,  John, 
thou^  where  the  connection  comes  in,  it  is 
diffifmlt  to  say.  In  respect  of  flower  super- 
stition the  Germans  have  the  credit  of  being 
quite  as  superstitious  as  any  nation.  The 
young  people  of  the  country  are  not  above 
the  practice  of  love-charms  on  the  night  of 
St.  John's.  Beferring  to  this  divination 
custom  a  German  poet  has  said : 

The  young  maid  stole  through  the  cottage  door. 
And  blushed  as  she  sought  toe  plant  of  power ; 
*'Thou  silver  glowworm,  oh,  lend  me  thy  light, 
I  must  gather  Uie  mystic  St.  John's  wort  to-night— 
The  wonderful  herb,  whose  leaf  will  decide 
If  the  ocMning  vear  will  make  me  a  bride.'' 

And  the  glowworm  came 

With  its  silver  flame. 

And  sparkled  and  shone 

Throuffh  the  night  of  St.  John  t 
And  aeon  han  thn  vnnncr  mAiH  htur  lovA-imnt  tied. 


With  noiseless  tread, 

To  her  chamber  she  sped, 
Where  the  spectral  moon  her  white  beams  shed : 
**  Bloom  here,  bloom  here,  thou  plant  of  power, 
To  deck  the  young  bride  in  her  bridal  hour  1 " 
But  it  droop'd  its  head,  that  plant  of  power. 
And  died  the  mute  death  of  the  voiceless  flower ; 
And  a  withered  wreath  on  the  ground  it  lay. 
More  meet  for  a  burial  than  a  bridal  day. 
And  when  a  year  was  past  away. 
All  pale  on  her  bier  the  young  maid  lay ; 

And  the  g^lowworm  came 

With  its  silvery  flame. 

And  sparkled  and  shone 

Through  the  night  of  St.  John, 
As  they  closed  the  cold  grave  o'er  the  maid's  cold 
clay. 

"  The  Connoisseur,"  a  magazine  of  the 
last  century,  published  an  amusing  sketch 
of  some  Midsummer  Eve  divinations.  "  I 
and  my  two  sisters,"  says  the  writer,  ^*  tried 
the  dumb-cake  together.  Yqu  must  know 
that  two  must  make  it,  two  bake  it,  two 
break  it,  and  the  third  put  it  under  each  of 
their  pillows,  without  speaking  a  word  all 
the  time,  and  then  you  will  dream  of  the 
man  you  are  to  hava  This  we  did,  and 
to  be  sure  I  did  nothing  all  night  but 
dream  of  Mr.  Blossom.  The  same  nighty 
exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  sowed  hemp- 
seed  in  our  back  yard,  and  said  to  myself : 

Hempseed  I  sow, 
Hempseed  I  hoe. 
And  he  that  is  my  true  love, 
Come  after  me  now. 

**  Will  you  believe  me,  I  looked  back  and 
saw  him  as  plain  as  eyes  could  see  him. 
After  that  I  took  a  clean  shift  and  wetted 
it,  and  turned  it  wrong  side  out,  and  hung 
it  to  the  fire  at  the  back  of  the  chidr,  and 
very  likely  my  sweetheart  would  have 
come  and  turned  it  right  asain — for  I 
heard  his  step— but  I  was  fri^tened  and 
could  not  help  speaking,  which  broke  the 
charm.  I  likewise  stuck  up  two  Mid- 
summer men,  one  for  myself  and  one  for 
him.  Now,  if  his  had  died  away^  we 
should  never  come  together ;  but  I  assure 
you  his  bowed  and  turned  to  mina  Our 
maid,  Betty,  tells  me  if  I  go  backwards 
without  speaking  a  word  into  the  garden 
upon  Midsununer  Eve,  and  gather  a  rose 
and  keep  it  in  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  with- 
out looking  at  it,  until  Christmas  Day,  it 
will  be  as  fresh  as  in  June,  and  if  I  tiben 
stick  it  in  my  bosom  he  that  is  to  be  my 
husband  wDl  come  and  take  it  out" 

This  is  much  the  same  idea  as  is  em- 
bodied in  the  poem,  "  The  Cottage  Girl," 
only  here  it  is  more  definitely  expressed. 
On  this  night,  too,  a  watch  was  formerly 
kept,  and  Bghts  were  burned  to  prevent 
gnomes  and  evil  spirits  from  takmg  ad- 
vantage of  the  streets  beinur  deserted  to 
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work  hann.  Oar  great-grandmothers  be- 
lieved that  if  a  maiden,  fasting,  laid  a  doth 
on  the  table,  and  spread  bread  and  cheese 
thereon,  and  then  sat  down  to  eat  with  the 
street  door  open,  her  future  husband  wonld 
enter  the  room,  bow,  drink  to  her,  bow 
again,  and  retire  to  whence  he  came  from. 
In  Gay's  poetry  the  following  strange 
charm  is  given  to  be  used  on  May  Day  : 

Last  May  Day  fair,  I  searched  to  find  a  snail 
That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal. 
Upon  a  gooseberry  bush  a  snail  I  found, 
For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound. 
I  seized  the  vermin  :  home  I  quickly  sped, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  milk-white  ashes  spread. 
81ow  crawled  the  snail,  and  if  I  right  can  spell, 
In  the  soft  ashes  marked  a  curious  L. 
Oh  !  may  this  wondrous  omen  lucky  prove, 
For  L  is  found  in  Lubberkin  and  Love. 

All  Hallow  E'en,  in  Scotland,  is  the  night 
for  the  testing  of  love-charms,  and  is  kept 
np  even  to  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  Highlands.  Bums,  reverting  in  his 
notes  to  the  superstitions,  says :  "The  first 
ceremony  of  Hdlow  E'en  is  pulling  each  a 
stock  or  plant  of  kaiL  They  must  go  out 
hand-in-hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the 
first  they  meet  with.  Its  being  big  or 
little,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  of 
all  their  spells— -the  husband  or  wife.  If 
any  yird,  or  earth,  stick  to  the  root  it  is 
tocher,  or  fortune ;  and  the  state  of  the 
custod,  that  is  the  heart  of  the  stem,  is 
indicative  of  the  natural  temper  or  disposi- 
tion. Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them 
their  ordinary  appellation,  the  runts,  are 
placed  somewhere  above  the  head  of  the 
door,  and  the  Christian  names  of  the  people 
whom  chance  brings  into  the  house  are, 
according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the 
runts,  the  names  of  the  future  husbands 
or  wives." 

Then,  first  and  foremost,  through  the  kaU, 
Their  stocks  maun  a'  be  sought  ance  ; 

They  steek  their  e'en,  an'  graip  an*  wale 
For  muckle  anes  and  straight  anes. 

So  says  the  poet  when  referring  in 
poetry  to  the  superstition.  Another  cus- 
tom is  to  go  into  the  barnyard  and  pull  each, 
at  three  several  times,  a  stalk  of  oats. 
Burning  the  nuts  is  a  famous  charm. 

The  auld  guidwife's  weel-hoordet  nits, 

Are  round  and  round  divided,) 
And  monie  lads'  and  lasses'  fates, 

Are  there  that  ni^ht  decided  : 
Some  kindle,  couthie  side  by  side, 

An'  bum  thegither  trimly ; 
Some  start  awir  wi'  saucy  pride, 

And  jump  out-owre  the  chimue, 
^ Fu*  high  that  night. 


They  name  the  lad  and  lass  to  each  par- 
ticular nut,  as  they  lay  them  in  the  fire, 


and  accordingly  as  they  bum  quietly 
together  or  start  from  beside  one  another, 
the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship  will 
be.  H^e  is  another  chaim  :  take  a  candle 
and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass,  eat  an 
apple  before  it,  and  the  face  of  your 
conjugal  companion  will  be  seen  in  tlie 
glass  as  if  peeping  over  your  shoulder.  Some 
traditions  say  you  should  comb  your  hair  all 
the  time.  Auother,  by  Bums,  says  they 
who  would  enquire  into  futurity  moit 
''steal  out  all  alone  to  the  kiln,  and,  dark- 
ling, throw  into  the  pot  a  due  of  Uae 
yam,  wind  it  in  a  new  clue  off  the  old  one, 
and,  towards  the  latter  end,  something  will 
hold  the  thread;  demand  'Wha  hands r 
(Le.  who  holds  t)  An  answer  will  be  re- 
turned from  the  kiln-pot  by  naming  the 
Christian  and  sumame  of  your  Mm 
spouse."  "  Steal  out  unperceived  and  sow 
a  handful  of  hemp-seed,  harrowing  it  with 
anything  you  can  conveniently  draw  after 
you.    I^peat  now  and  then : 

'  Hemp-seed  I  saw  thee, 
Hemp-seed  I  maw  thee.' 

and  him  (or  her)  that  is  to  be  my  true  lore 
come  after  me  and  paw  thee.'  Look  o?er 
your  left  shoulder  and  you  will  see  the 
appearance  of  the  person  invoked  in  the 
attitude  of  pulling  hemp."  Some  tradi- 
tions say,  "Gome  after  me  and  shawtheef 
that  is,  show  thyself,  in  which  case  it 
simply  appears.  Others  omit  the  harrow- 
ing, and  say,  **  Come  after  me  and  hanow 
thee.'' 

The  next  charm  must  be  performed  alone 
and  unperceived,  or  its  efiicacy  is  gone. 
You  go  to  the  bam  and  open  both  doors, 
taking  them  off  the  fain^  if  possible,  for 
there  is  danger  that  the  being  which  is  aboat 
to  appear  may  shut  the  doors,  and  do  yoo 
some  mischief.  Then  take  the  instrument 
used  in  winnowing  the  com,  which  in  oar 
country  dialect  we  call  a  "  wecht,"  and  go 
through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting  com 
down  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three 
times,  and  the  third  time  an  apparition 
will  pass  through  the  bam,  in  at  tJiewiBdj 
door  and  out  at  the  other,  having  bodi  the 
figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance  or 
retinue,  marking  the  employment  or  station 
in  lifa  Only  three  more  charms  and  I 
have  done  with  Scotland.  Take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  bean  stadcj 
and  fathom  it  three  times  round.  Ihe 
last  fathom  of  Hhe  last  time  you  will 
catch  in  your  arms  the  appearance 
of  your  future  conjugal  yoke-fellow.^  Ot 
you  |;o  out,  one  or  more,  for  this  » 
a  social  spell,  to  a  south-running  spting 
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or  rivulet,  where  ''three  lairds'  lands 
meet,"  and  dip  your  left  shirt-sleeve  in  the 
water.  Oo  home,  go  to  bed  in  sight  of  a 
fire,  first  hanging  yonr  wet  sleeve  before 
it  to  dry.  Lie  awi^e,  and  some  time  near 
midnight  an  apparition,  having  the  exact 
figure  of  the  grand  object  in  question,  will 
come  and  torn  the  sleeve  as  if  to  dry  the 
other  sida  Lastly,  take  three  dishes,  pat 
clean  water  in  one,  fool  water  in  another, 
leave  the  third  empty.  Now  blindfold  a 
person  and  lead  him  (or  her)  to  the  hearth 
where  the  dishes  are  ranged ;  he  (or  she) 
then  dips  the  left  hand,  and  if  it  is 
in  the  dean  water  the  fntore  husband  or 
wife  will  come  to  the  bar  of  matrimony  a 
maid ;  if  in  the  fonl  water  a  widow;  if  in 
the  empty  dish  it  foretells,  with  eqokl  cer- 
tainfy,  no  marriage  at  alL  It  is  repeated 
three  times,  and  every  time  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  dishes  is  altered. 

All  Hallow  E'en  is  called  by  the  Welsh 
Nos  galaa  giaf,  "and/'  says  HoweU,  '*  the 
erediuoiis  go  to  hear  and  see  goblins,  bat 
those  who  are  not  so  fond  of  these  on- 
earthly  beings  remain  at  home  to  enjoy 
the  'flowing  bowl,'  and  bam  nats  to 
ascertain  who  shall  die.  The  less  super- 
Btitioas  commemorate  this  eve  by  apple- 
biting,  diving,  etc.,  as  the  English  do  St. 
Clement's.  Bat  the  chef-d'ceavre  is,  they 
have  a  vessel  styled  the  puzzling  jag  to 
increase  the  hilaiity,  oat  of  which  each 
puson  is  compelled  to  drink.  From  the 
brim,  extending  about  an  inch  below  the 
sorbce,  it  has  holes  fantastically  arranged, 
80  as  to  appear  like  ornamental  work,  and 
which  are  anperceived,  except  by  the  per- 

Sicacioas;  tluee  projections  of  the  size  and 
ape  of  marbles  are  around  the  brim, 
having  a  hole  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea  in 
each;  these  communicate  with  the  bottom 
of  the  jug  through  the  handle,  which  is 
hollow,  and  has  a  small  hole  at  the  top, 
which  with  two  of  the  holes  being  stopped 
by  the  fingers^  and  the  mouth  applied  to 
the  one  nearest  the  handle,  enables  one  to 
sack  the  contents  at  ease;  but  this  trick  is 
onknown  to  everyone,  and  consequently  a 
stranger  generally  makes  some  mistake, 
perh^Mi  Implying  his  mouth  as  he  would  to 
another  jag,  in  which  case  the  contents 
(generally  ale)  issue  through  the  fissures 
on  his  person,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of 
the  qpectatora"  In  some  parts  of  Wales 
this  is  the  night  to  dance  round  bonfires 
and  then  to  jump  through  them,  and  run 
off  to  escape  *<the  black  short-tailed  sow;" 
and  in  England  seed  cake  was  formerly 
provided  for  the  labourers   after  wheat 
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sowing,  as  we  find  from  the  following 
words  by  the  poet  Tusser,  about  1550,  put 
into  a  farmer's  mouth : 

Wife,  sometime  this  week,  if  ye  weather  hold  oleare. 
An  end  of  wheat  soweing  we  make  for  the  year ; 
Remember  you  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not, 
The  seed  cake,  the  pasties,  the  furmenty  pot. 

All  superstitions  of  this  dass  are  of  Pagan 
origin,  and  were  retained  in  the  Middle 
Ages  with  many  others,  which  belonged 
more  particularly  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. People  then  had  recourse  to  all 
kinds  of  divinatiim,  love-philters,  magical 
invocations,  prayers,  fastings,  and  other 
follies,  which  were  modified  according  to 
the  country  and  the  individual  A  girl 
had  only  to  agitate  the  water  in  a  bucket 
of  spring  water  with  her  hand,  or  to  throw 
broken  eggs  over  anodier  person's  head,  if 
she  wished  to  see  the  image  of  the  man 
she  should  marry.  A  union  could  never 
be  happy  if  the  bridal  party  in  going  to 
church  met  a  monk,  a  priest^  a  hara,  a  dog, 
a  cat,  a  lizard,  or  a  serpent,  while  all  would 
go  well  if  it  were  a  wolf,  a  spider,  or  a  toad. 

I  now  come  to  an  entirely  different  class 
of  superstitions  in  which  divination  plays 
hardly  so  prominent  a  part,  though  per- 
haps the  oracular  is  present,  as  in  the  super- 
stition which  led  young  women  into  the 
fields  early  in  the  morning  that  they  might 
hear  the  cuckoo's  notes,  if  tfiey  succeeded 
they  would  take  off  a  shoe  (the  left) 
and  looking  inside  woold  find  a  hair,  the 
colour  of  the  head  of  the  man  they  were 
to  marry.  When  in  early  spring-time  the 
voice  of  the  cuckoo  is  fi^st  heard  in  the 
woods  every  German  village  girl  kisses  her 
hand  and  asks  the  question  :  "  Cuckoo  1 
cuckoo  I  when  shall  I  be  married ) "  As 
many  times  as  years  will  elapse  before  the 
object  of  their  desires  will  come  to  pass 
does  the  bird  continue  singbg  its  note. 
The  services  of  the  ladybird  in  affairs  of 
love  are  pretty  well  known  by  this  time. 
Gay  records  one  of  the  old  traditions  re- 
specting this  insect,  that  in  his  time  young 
girls  on  discovering  a  ladybird  would  say  : 

This  ladybird  I  take  from  off  the  grasn. 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpase. 
Fly ,  ladybird,  north,  south,  east,  or  west. 
Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best. 

In  Westphalia  little  girls  set  these  in- 
sects on  the  tips  of  their  forefingers,  and, 
invoking  it  in  rhyme,  demand  to  know 
when  they  shall  be  married.  They  then 
begin  to  count  the  years  from  one  on- 
wi^ds,  and  grow  very  impatient  if  they  are 
able  to  count  many  before  it  takes  its 
departure.    The  same  thing  prevaUs  in  a 
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meaaure  in  rural  Englandi  the  rhyme  used 


Ladybird,  ladybird,  tell  me  true, 
The  vears  how  many  or  how  few, 
Shall  elapse  ere  I  am  wed ; 
Now  fly  away  home  and  go  to  bed. 

The  countiDg  then  commenoes  as  just 
mentioned. 

It    was    ooonted    nnlnoky,   and    with 

supeistitioos  people  the  notion  still  sor- 

viyes,  to  give  to  another  anything  with  a 

point  or  an  edge.    Milton  in  his  "Astro- 

logaster"  observes  that  "it  is  naught  for 

any  man  to  give  a  pair  of  knives  to  his 

sweetheart,  for  feare  that  it  cuts  away  all 

love  between  them."    Thus  Gay,  in  one  of 

his  pastorals,  says : 

Bmt  woe  is  me !  such  presents  luckless  proye, 
For  knives,  they  tell  me,  always  sever  love. 

There  are  some  pleasing  verses  addressed 

by  Samuel  Taylor,   Master  of  Merchant 

Taylors'  School,  to  his  wife,  on  presenting 

her  with  a  knife  fourteen  years  after  their 

marriage,  which  begins  thus : 

A  knife,  my  dear,  outs  love,  they  say, 
Mere  modish  love  perhaps  it  may. 

Grose  also  says  that  it  is  of  unfortunate 
omen  to  give  a  knife,  scissors,  razor,  or  any 
sharp  or  cutting  instrument  to  one's  mis- 
tress or  friend,  as  they  are  apt  to  cut  love 
and  friendship.  To  avoid  the  ill  effects  of 
this  it  was  necessary  to  give  in  return  a 
pin,  a  farthiiqg,  or  some  trifling  recom- 
pense. Lord  Byron  gave  Lady  Blessington 
a  gold  pin  which  he  usually  wore  in  his 
breast  for  a  keepsake,  and  we  afterwards 
find  him  requesting  her  ladyship  by  letter 
to  return  it^  and  he  would  present  her  with 
a  chain  instead,  "as  memorials  with  a 
point  are  of  less  fortunate  augury." 

Of  all  the  unromantic  modes  of  securing 
a  meeting  with  a  sweetheart  perhaps  the 
most  is  by  cutting  the  finger-nails,  which  is 
thus  told  : 

A  man  had  better  ne'er  be  bom 
Than  have  his  nails  on  Sunday  shorn. 
Cut  them  on  Monday,  cut  them  for  wealth ; 
Gut  them  on  Tuesday,  cut  them  for  health  ; 
Gut  them  on  Wednesday,  cut  them  for  news ; 
Gut  them  on  Thursday  for  a  pair  of  new  shoes : 
Gut  them  on  Friday,  cut  them  for  sorrow ;       [row. 
Gut  them  on  Saturday,  see  your  sweetheart  to-mor- 

The  ancients  attached  good  or  ill  omens 

to  a    sneeze.      From  the   right    it    was 

auspicious,    from    the    left    the    reverse. 

When  the  gods  sneezed  on  the  right  in 

Heaven  it  was  supposed  to  reach  earth  on 

the  left    An  ancient  poet  wrote : 

Cupid,  sneezing  in  his  flight. 
Once  was  heard  upon  the  right. 
Boding  woe  to  lovers  true ; 
And  now  upon  the  left  he  flew. 
And  with  sporting  sneeze  divine 
Grave  to  joy  the  sacred  sign. 


In  his  translation  of  the  eighteenth  Idyl- 
lium  of  Theooitus,  Creek  mentiooB  this 
custom : 

O,  happy  bridegroom !    Thee  &  happy  mean 

To  Sparta  welcomed. 

And  in  another  Idy Ilium : 

The  loves  sneezed  on  Smiohid* 
Dxyden  also  wrote : 

To  thee  Cupid  sneezed  aloud  ; 
And  every  lucky  omen  sent  before 
To  meet  thee  lainding  on  the  Spartan  shore. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  certain 
circumstances  sneezing  has  its  significtnce 
in  love  affaira.  Fortune-telling  is  one  ol 
the  chief  resorts  of  love-lorn  maideni, 
though  servant  giris  are  the  great  patms 
of  fortune-teUers.  Newspapers  from  tims 
to  time  give  accounts  of  the  inciedibk 
things  they  are  induced  to  do  in  order  to 
have  a  dear  idea  of  the  ruling  of  their 
planet  and  of  their  future  destiny.  An  M 
fortune-teller  is  reported  to  have  said  to  an 
interviewer :  "  Oh,  sir,  what  has  passed  he 
(the  friend  of  the  interviewer)  is  weft 
acquainted  with ;  what  is  in  the  future  he 
knows  as  well  as  myself.  But  if  pec^Ie 
will  cross  our  palms  with  silver  we  mm^ 
Bay  something  to  please  them." 

There  is  a  very  old  saying,  peculiar  ta 
no  part  of  the  world,  and  gencurally  accepted 
as  correct,  that  "  happy  is  the  bride  that 
the  sun  shines  on."  Nor  is  it  onlv  an  im- 
portant matter  to  choose  the  wedding  day 
carefidly,  the  Feast  of  St,  Joseph  was  e^w- 
cially  to  be  avoided.  It  is  supposed  that 
as  the  day  fell  in  mid-Lent^  it  was  tiie 
reason  why  all  the  councils  uid  synods  d 
the  Church  forbade  marriage  during  the 
season  of  fasting;  indeed,  all  penitentisl 
days  and  vigils  throughout  the  year  were 
considered  unsuitable  for  these  joyous  cere- 
monies. The  Ohurch  blamed  those  hus- 
bands who  married  early  in  the  morning 
in  dirty  or  negligent  attire,  reserving  their 
better  dresses  for  balls  and  feasts,  and  the 
clergy  were  forbidden  to  celebrate  the  rites 
after  sunset^  because  the  crowd  often 
carried  the  party  by  main  force  to  the  ale^ 
house,  or  beat  them  and  hindered  their  de- 
parture from  the  church  until  they  had 
obtained  a  ransom.  The  people  always 
manifested  a  strong  aversion  for  badly- 
assorted  marriages.  In  such  cases  the 
procession  would  be  accompanied  to  the 
altar  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  concert  ^ 
bells,  saucepans,  and  frying-pans,  or  this 
tumult  was  reserved  for  the  night,  whiesk 
the  happy  couple  were  settled  in  their  own 
house. 

Marry  in  Lent, 

And  you'll  live  to  repent, 
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a  common  saying  in  some  parts  of  the 

country  is,  doubtless,  the  remnant  of  the 

same  priest-ridden  times.   There  is  another 

old  saying : 

To  change  the  name  and  not  the  letter 

Is  a  change  for  the  worse  and  not  for  the  better. 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  onlncky  for  a  woman 
to  marry  a  man  whose  surname  begins 
with  the  same  letter  as  her  own.  A  curious 
coBtom  with  regard  to  marriages  existed 
ontil  a  very  recent  period  in  Swolk,  that, 
if  the  younger  sister  married  before  the 
elder,  she  must  dance  in  the  hog's  trough. 
In  the  West  of  England,  where  me  custom 
also  existed,  it  was  a  fixed  rule  that  the 
lady  should  dance  in  green  stockings. 

Jane  was  the  month  which  the  Bomans 
considered  the  most  propitious  season  of 
the  year  for  contracting  matrimonial  alli- 
ances, especially  if  the  day  chosen  were 
that  of  the  full  moon  or  the  conjugation  of 
the  ami  and  moon.  The  month  of  May 
▼as  especially  to  be  avoided,  as  under  the 
influence  of  spirits  adverse  to  happy 
households.      According  to  a  proverbial 

Marry  in  May, 
You'U  rue  the  day. 
To  marry  in  May, 
Is  to  wed  povertie. 

This  sentiment  is  as  old,  if  not  older 
than,  the  days  of  Ovid,  for  as  he  says  : 

Let  maid  or  widow  that  would  turn  to  wife, 
Avoid  this  season,  dangerous  to  life : 
If  you  regard  old  saws,  mind,  thus  they  say  : 
**  'Tis  bad  to  marry  in  the  month  of  May.'^ 

In  Babylon,  five  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  tiie  custom  of  holding 
an  annual  auction  of  unmarried  ladies  pre- 
vailed generally.  In  every  year,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  each  district  offered  all  its  virgins 
of  marriageable  age ;  the  most  beautiful 
weie  put  up  first)  and  the  man  who  paid 
the  highest  price  gained  the  prize.  The 
second  in  personal  charms  followed  her, 
and  so  on,  so  that  the  bidders  might 
gratify  themaelves  with  handsome  wives 
according  to  the  length  of  their  pursea 
After  tins  there  would  probably  remain 
some  for  whom  no  money  was  offered,  but 
the  provident  Babylonians  managed  that 
When  all  the  comely  ones  were  sold,  the 
crier  ordered  the  most  deformed  one  to 
stand  up,  and,  after  demanding, ''  Who  will 
marry  her  for  a  small  sum ) "  she  was 
adjndged  to  him  who  was  satisfied  with 
the  least,  and  in  this  manner  the  money 
raised  from  the  sale  of  the  handsome 
served  as  a  portion  to  those  who  were 
not  so  favoured,  or  had  some  imperfec- 
tions. 


It  was  on  the  contrary  one  of  the  wise 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  that  no  portions  should 
be  given  to  young  women  in  marriage. 
When  this  great  law-giver  was  called  i;pon 
to  justify  the  enactment^  he  observed  that 
**  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  merit  only  should 
be  considered,  and  that  the  law  was  made 
to  prevent  young  women  being  chosen  for 
their  riches  or  neglected  for  their  poverty." 


MARTIN  THE  MONK. 

"The  dim  cathedral  arches  o'er  my  head, 
The  fretted  aisles  where  the  long  shadows  play ; 
Gold-barred  by  sunbeams,  through  the  summer 
day; 
Why  do  they  seem  less  calm  and  sweet  ?"  he  said, 
Pacing  the  solemnrsounding  nave  at  will, 
Martin  the  Monk,  at  Lincoln-on*the-Hill. 

"  Was  it  but  yesterday  I  knelt  withm 
My  quiet  cell,  that  looks  across  the  hill, 
And  saw  the  dty,  mist-wreathed,  hushed,  and 
still. 

Nor  dreamed  a  thought  that  might  be  called  a  sin  ? 

For  my  desire  seemed  but  then  to  be 

Of  praising  Grod  through  all  eternity. 

"  Was  it  but  yesterday  I  paced  so  late 
The  cloister  cool,  and  watched  the  shadows  fall 
Upon  the  moulded  stone- work  of  the  wall ; 
When  one  who  came  cried :  *  At  the  outer  gate 
A  kinsman,  brother  Martin,  waits  for  thee, 
And  prays  that  thou  would'st  pass  to  GsJilee.' 

"  In  the  carred  porch,  the  lovely  Galilee, 
From  which  a  glimpse  of  rooni  and  courts  is  seen, 
Sim-touched,  with  many  a  bright-clad  form  be- 
tween ; 
I  greeted  him  with  gladness,  for  that  he, 
My  kinsman,  brougnt  me  frum  my  distant  home 
Tidings  from  lips  to  me  a  long  time  dumb. 

'*  He  spoke  of  home,  of  parents,  and  the  pain 
That  one  had  borne,  of  love,  and  joy,  and  life. 
Told  of  success,  of  triimiph,  and  of  strife ; 

Then  turned  him  to  the  busy  world  again. 

And  I,  the  monk,  back  to  my  cell  did  go, 

With  downcast  face,  and  footsteps  sad  and  slow. 

"  Ah  1  what  a  narrow  cell  is  mine,  and  bare : 
Could  I  have  triimiphed  in  the  outer  world? 
Loved,  and  the  banner  of  success  unfurled  ? 
Is  my  long  life  to  be  one  constant  prayer, 
Bounded  by  grey  cathedral  arches  still  ?" 
Sighed  the  young  monk  at  Lincoln-on-the-Hill. 

Lo  1  as  he  drew  adown  the  holy  choir. 
Where  the  glad  angels  wait,  upon  the  wall 
Where  hung  the  crucifix,  a  ray  did  fall. 

Touching  the  Saviour  with  a  crown  of  fire ; 

And  Ma^n  seeing  this,  was  fain  to  kneel. 

For  that  his  soul  a  reverent  awe  did  feel. 

'*  Martin  I  I  bore  upon  the  cross,  for  thee, 
Loneliness,  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  wilt  thou 
Forsake  me— shrinking  from  thy  burden  now? 
Martin,  canst  thou  not  bear  thy  cross  for  Me?" 
And  Martin,  kneeling,  saw  that  gracious  Head, 
Thorn-crowned  and  weary,  and  with  tears  he  said: 

"Lord  !  I  will  follow  Thee !  my^  cross  is  light, 
My  heart  is  Thine ! "  and  with  these  words  the 

ray 
Slipped  from  the  wall ;  and  Martin  passed  away 
Back  to  his  cell ;  and  from  that  sunnner  niffht, 
No  man  sang  praise  to  God  with  lustier  will 
Than  Martm,  monk,  at  Lincoln-on-the-HilL 
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A  CROSS  OLD  MAN. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  II. 

Every  day,  and  all  day  long  as  I  worked 
in  mj  garden,  or  sat  and  smoked  under 
the  rose  tree,  I  used  to  hear  Miss  Daby 
oyer  the  wall  chattering.  It  made  no 
difference  to  her  whether  or  not  she  had 
a  listener.  She  talked  to  herself  in  default 
of  any  other.  By  degrees  I  learnt  a  good 
deal  of  the  family  life  of  my  new  neigh- 
bours. There  was  an  old  man  who  used 
to  occupy  a  little  of  his  time  as  gardener 
and  general  servant  at  Number  Five.  He 
and  little  Daisy  were  great  cronies.  It  was  a 
red-letter  day  for  her  when  she  had  him 
to  answer  her  questions.  I  happened  to 
hear  the  beginning  of  their  friendship. 
She  had  come  into  the  gurden  without 
Janet,  and  was  evidently  delighted  to  find 
a  companion  ready  to  her  hand.  She  asked 
him  ms  name  and  where  he  lived  at  once. 

"  My  name  "  he  replied  (he  was  fond  of 
a  joke),  "is  Tom  Lloyd,  England  is  my 
nation,  Tower  Lane  is  my  dwelling-place, 
and  Christ  is  my  salvatioa" 

"Dear  mel'*  said  Daisy.  "  What  a 
funny  man  you  are  !  I  didn't  know  you 
were  saying  poetry  at  first  until  you 
finished  up  like  a  hymn.  What  shall  I 
call  you,  Mr.  Lloyd  or  Tom  1 " 

**  Just  which  you  prefer,  missy,"  he  an- 
swered gallantly. 

"Then,"  she  said,  « I'll  begin  with  say- 
ing Mr.  Lloyd,  and  when  I  know  you  better 
I'U  say  Tom.  My  name  is  Daisy.  You 
ought  to  like  that  name  'cos  you're  a  gar- 
dener.   Do  you  like  daisies  t " 

"Some  sorts,  missy.  For  instance,  I 
like  daisies  with  curly  hair,  and  pink  cheeks, 
and  big,  brown  eyes." 

"But  real  daisies,  Mr.  Lloyd,  real 
daisies  1" 

"They're  well  enough  in  their  place, 
miss,  but  it's  hard  to  keep  'em  in  it  They're 
a  rare  nuisance  on  a  lawn." 

"Ah,  there  we  don't  agree  then,  Mr. 
Lloyd.  I  wouldn't  care  to  have  a  lawn 
where  there  were  no  daisies." 

"  All  rights  missy ;  then  111  leave  all  the 
daisies  that  grow  here,  and  you  shall  h%ve 
them  to  your  heart's  content — so  there  1 " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Daisy  solemnlv; 
"  and  now,  Mr.  Lloyd,  I  want  you  to  make 
this  garden  very  pretty  as  quickly  as  you 
can ;  as  pretty  as  the  cross  old  man's  next 
door.  I  can  see  his  flowers  when  I  go  up 
into  Janet's  room  and  look  out  of  the 
window;  these  are  most  bew'ful  roses,  and 


lilies,  and  pinks,  and  all  sorts.    Toa  mnrt 

Eut  us  some  like  t^t.  Will  yoo,  Mr. 
iloyd  1  My  mammy  has  been  ill,  but  ehe 
is  getting  well,  and  she  will  soon  be  able 
to  come  out  in  the  garden,  and  she  ii  ao 
fond  of  flowera" 

"  Well,  missy,  we  must  see  what  can  be 
done,  but  them  thines  cost  a  sight  o' 
money,  and  take  a  de^  o'  time  to  grow." 

"Do  they?"  said  Daisy  dubiously.  "Do 
you  think  Uie  roses  next  door  have  takes 
a  lone  time  to  grow  so  pretty  t " 

"  Yes,  missy,  for  sure  tiiey  have." 

"  More  than  a  month  1 " 

"  Yes,  missy,  a  many  months  and  years 
too." 

"Dear,  dear,"  said  the  child  sadly, 
"  that's  a  great  pity.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  garden  like  that  cross  old  man's." 

"  Why  do  you  call  Mr.  Graham  a  cro« 
old  man,  missy  1 "  asked  the  gardener  in 
his  turn. 

"  'Cos  he  is  cross,"  said  Daisy  enqdia& 
ally,  "that's  why." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  he's  erosNr 
than  other  folk.  He's  a  bit  queer,  but  he 
ain't  bad-hearted." 

"  I  call  him  cross,"  returned  DtJay,  itSl 
more  decidedly,  "very  cross;  he  has 
scolded  me,  and  so  he  must  be  ctm 
Nothing  you  can  say  will  make  me  think 
he  isn't." 

I  do  not  know  when  I  first  began  to  be 
aware  how  much  interest  I  took  in  Daisy  and 
all  that  concerned  her.  At  first  I  had  heard 
(willingly  or  unwillingh)  all  that  she  aaid 
on  her  side  of  the  wall.  At  last  I  found 
myself  listening  to  her  attentively  when  she 
was  within  hearing,  and  for  her  when  ahe 
was  not  If  for  any  reason  she  pasaed  a 
whole  day  without  coming  into  the  garden, 
I  missed  her  terribly.  I  was  surpnaed  at 
myself,  when  I  found  myself  listening  with 

Sleasure  to  that  shrill  little  voice,  whoae 
rst  tones  had  filled  me  with  dread— when 
I  found  that  my  last  neighbour-noiaaDoe 
had  become  my  daily  enjoyment  Y^t 
whenever  she  spoke  of  me  or  of  my  garden 
she  always  called  me  "  that  cross  man  next 
door." 

When  my  Marshal  Niel  roses  came  oat, 
their  soft  buds  swelling  among  the  dark 
slender  leaves,  she  was  in  ecstacies.  Her 
continual  cry  to  Janet,  to  the  old  gardener, 
to  her  dolls,  and  even  to  her  ball  waa: 
"  Oh  do  look  at  the  cross  man's  roses,  ain't 
they  bew'fdl,  ain't  they  'licious  t " 

One  day  I  snipped  one  o£f  so  that  it  fall 
on  their  side  of  the  wall,  and  I  called  oot: 
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"  I've  cat  yoa  a  rosOi  Mias  Daisy.'' 

Her  thanka  came  back  directly : 

"Thank  yon,  oroas  maD,  thank  you. 
What  a  lovely  rose!  How  yery  good  of 
yool" 

Another  thing  anrpriaed  me  very  mach 
beaidea  my  intmet  in  thia  talkatiye  and 
oatapoken  little  creature,  which  waa,  that 
since  Janet'a  v&Bit  I  had  never  onee  touched 
my  'cella  I  can't  explain  why  I  had  ab- 
stained, for  my  proYOcationa  from  Number 
Seven  had  rather  increaaed  than  otherwiaa 
The  tall  thin  curate  waa  getting  on  a  more 
intimate  footing  with  the  muaical  young 
ladiea,  and  he  uaed  to  come  and  aing 
''Nancy  Lee  "  to  them  oftener  each  week. 
I  snffend  excruciating  torture  while  he  and 
the  alto  young  lady  enquired  into  the 
meaning  of  the  **  Wild  Wayea,"  or  made 
fond  aaaurancea  of  oonatancy  to  the  "  Gypay 
Maid."  Nevertheleaa,  my  'cello  renuoned 
in  ita  caae,  and  I  more  than  than  once 
fonnd  myaelf  congratulating  the  delicate 
widow  lady  (in  imagination  of  courae)  that 
she  waa  a^^ured  the  trial  I  waa  enduring.  I 
eyen  went  ao  far  aa  to  hope  that  her  neigh- 
boora  in  Number  Four  had  no  muaical 
inatrumenta  at  their  command. 

At  laat  one  day  when  tiie  aky  waa  dear 
blue  and  the  aun  waa  warm,  I  learnt  from 
the  prep«urationa  that  Janet  and  Daiay  were 
makmg  in  the  garden  that  "mammy  "  waa 
goingto  Tenture  out 

"Well  put  the  chair  here,  Janet,  juat 
under  these  yellow  roaea,  now  the  footatool 
for  her  predoua  feet,  and  the  ahawl  and  a 
sonahade :  there  now,  I  ahall  go  and  fetch 
her." 

In  a  couple  of  minutea  Daiay  returned 
eaoortingher  ''manuny"  to  the  place  ahe 
had  arranged  doae  to  where  I  aat  on  the 
other  ride  of  the  wall  What  did  I  do, 
do  you  think  t  Why,  I  actually  put  out 
my  pqie,  leet  the  tobacco  ahould  drive 
them  away,  and  I  ahould  loae  my  chance 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Daiay'a 
mother  oyer  the  garden  waU. 

"  See^  darling,'^aaid  Daiay ;  ''  thia  ia  the 
roae-tree  I  told  you  about,  and  he  cut  me 
off  the  bud  from  there,  juat  by  that  anail- 
shell  on  the  wall  Oh,  msLxnmj  I  waan't  it 
fanny  t  It  atartled  me  ao.  I  waa  watch- 
ing die  aunahine  on  the  roaea  and  thinking 
that  ifl  were  only  tall  enough  to  reach,  and 
if  it  waan't  wicked  to  ateal  thinoa,  I'd 
take  one  to  amell  and  to  give  you,  wnen  up 
popped  a  pair  of  adaaora  which  snipped  off 
off  the  very  niceat  bud  there  waa,  and  the 
croaa  man  cried  out :  '  There'a  a  roae  for 
Daiav.'". 


( thank 


Then  a  faint  Toice  aaked :  "  Did  you 
thank  him,  Daiay  1 " 

"  Oh  yea,  mammy,  I  called  out 
you,  croaa  man.' " 

**  Daiay,  did  you  aay  that  1 " 

"  Why  not,  darling  1  You  know  he  ia  a 
cross  old  man ;  but  I  won't  aay  it  again  if 
jrou  don't  like  me  ta  Only  I've  rather  got 
mto  die  way.  Now,  mammy,  I  a'poae 
you're  too  tired  to  tell  me  a  atory  to-day, 
aren't  you  1" 

Thia  laat  waa  in  a  very  coaxing  voice. 

'<  I'm  afiraid  I'm  not  up  to  much  talking, 
Daisy;  but  auppoae  you  tell  me  a  atory  in- 
atead.    You  like  that  quite  aa  weU." 

"  Not  quite,  mammy.  Let  me  aee.  Ill 
tell  you  my  favourite,  which  I  ahould  have 
aaked  for  u  you  could  have  told  me  one, 
becanae  it'a  ao  long  aince  you  have  been 
able  to  tell  it  me,  and  Janet  doean't  know 
it  I  meAn  about  when  yon  were  a  little 
girL" 

And  thia  ia  the  atory  that  Daiay  told,< 
and  to  which  I,  who  had  auch  a  lofty  acorn 
for  neighbourly  curiodty,  liatened  with 
eager  eara  and  ever-increaaing  inteieat 

*'  When  you  i^ere  a  little  girl,  long  bdbre 
there  waa  a  me,  you  lived  with  your  father 
and  mother  in  "the  country  by  die  sea. 
Like  me,  you  had  no  brothers  or  sisters  to 
play  with.  You  had  only  one  doll,  and 
you  were  not  so  very  fond  of  that,  because 
you  didn't  think  she  understood  what  you 
said  to  her.  Dear  me,  mammy,  whaX  a 
pity  she  was  such  a  stupid  doll  1  But  you 
had  some  dear  litde  bantams,  which  used 
to  come  and  eat  out  of  your  hand  and  perch 
on  your  shoulder.  It  was  very  nice  uving 
in  the  country,  much  nicer  than  when  we 
lived  in  Bruaaela  or  in  that  naaty  hotd 
where  you  were  ill;  for  you  had  a  bew'ful 
big  garaen  to  run  about  in,  and  where  you 
could  gather  flowera  for  your  mother :  and 
then  you  could  go  down  to  the  aea  and  pick 
up  neliana  and  aeaweed,  and  dabble  in  the 
water  and  aee  the  big  ahipa  and  the  litUe 
ahipa.  And  many  birda  uaed  to  aing  by 
the  aea  on  the  diffa,  and  die  rabbita  uaed 
to  run  about  among  die  yellow  gorae,  and 
you  uaed  to  clap  your  handa  to  make  them 
run  faater." 

My  newapaper  had  dropped  from  my 
handa;  my  heart  waa  beating  with  long-for- 
gotten eagmieaa.  By  what  wonderful  witch- 
craft had  this  child  foundandreadthe  record 
of  my  old  memoriea,  that  ahe  ahould  pratde 
them  out  like  thia  in  her  gay,  ahrill  voice! 
In  and  out.of  my  aacred  plaoea  ahe  went  at 
will,  perfecdy  familiar  with  each  and  aU. 
She  went  on : 
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<'  Then  your  dear  mother  fell  ill,  and  she 
died  very  soon,  and  you  dooldn't  haye  her 
any  longer,  'cos  the  angels  wanted  her.  I 
hope  they'll  never  want  you,  my  darling, 
for  I  couldn't  spare  yon.  You  were  left 
alone  with  your  father,  and  he  was  dre£fully 
sorry,  and  bo  were  you.  Oh  mammy !  how 
dull  it  must  have  been  without  her.  How- 
ever did  you  manage)  Who  heard  you 
say  your  prayers,  and  tucked  you  up  in 
bed  )  and  who  told  you  to  be  good  when 
you  felt  naughty  1  and  who  gave  you  your 
physic  when  you  had  to  take  it  1  I  couldn't 
possibly  take  physic  without  you.  Tell  me 
how  you  did,  mammy  1 " 

And,  as  Daisy's  little  pleadins  voice 
ceased,  I  listened  for  the  answer  wiw  eager 
ears. 

''  I  don't  think  I  missed  my  mother  so 
much  as  you  would  miss  me^  my  darling," 
spoke  a  voice,  that  thrilled  my  every  nerve 
as  it  grew  a  little  stronger  and  clearer. 
"  My  father  was  so  good  to  me ;  he  was 
father  and  mother  in  one,  while  you,  my 
poor  little  Daisy,  never  saw  your  father." 

"  Gk>  on,  mammy,  go  on,^ou're  able  to 
talk  now ;  do  talk  about  your  father  to  me, 
and  about  all  you  used  to  do." 

*'  Do  you  want  to  hear  again,  my  child, 
about  the  tall  yellow  flowers  that  came  out 
among  the  grass  under  the  trees,  and  the 
pale  primroses  in  the  hedges,  so  large  and 
soft,  and  the  bluebells  and  anemones  in 
the  woods,  and  how  the  bees  used  to  work 
all  the  long  warm  days  in  and  out  of  their 
hives  by  the  medlar-treel  It  was  such  an 
old,  old  medlar-tree,  and  it  had  been  trained 
to  grow  down  to  the  ground,  and  I  used  to 
climb  among  the  low  branches." 

*'Gro  on,  mammy,  go  on;  teU  me  all  you 
'member,  if  s  so  long  since  we  had  it  all 
over." 

And  "  mammy"  went  on,  and  each  time 
she  paused  Daisy  pleaded  for  more,  and 
each  word  she  spoke  made  the  wonderful 
truth  more  clear  to  me  that  only  a  nine- 
inch  brick  wall  separated  me  from  my  lost 
Margaret,  and  that  she  was  lonely,  and  sick, 
and  sad. 

"  And  then,  mammy,"  said  the  child  at 
last,  "you  went  away  and  left  that  pretty 
home." 

''  Yes,  my  darling,  when  I  was  a  big  girl, 
and  ought  to  have  loved  my  dear  father 
too  much  to  give  him  one  moment's  pain, 
I  went  away  and  left  him  without  even 
saying  *  good-bye '  to  him." 

"  I  'spect  you  didn't  want  to  see  how 
Sony  he'd  look,"  suggested  Daisy  con- 
solingly. 


*'  I'm  afraid  it  wasn't  that^  Daisy.  I'm 
afraid  I  didn't  think  about  hhn  at  all  whsn 
your  papa  and  I  went  and  left  him  all 
alona" 

'*  Dear  me  I  dear  me  I "  said  Daky 
thoughtfully  and  mournfully ;  **  and  then 
comes  the  part  of  the  story  I  don't  like, 
which  says  you  have  never  seen  your  pietty 
home  again." 

"  No,  Daisy,  that's  not  the  end  of  the 
story  now,  it  has  quite  a  new  ending. 
Should  you  like  to  hear  it  t " 

"  Oh  yeSy  mammy,  go  on,  so  on ;  how 
bew'fnl  to  have  a  new  end  to  we  story." 

**  It  is  quite  as  sad  as  the  old  ending, 
Daisy ;  however,  you  shall  hear  it  When 
we  left  Brussels  in  March  last,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  and  see  my  f  airier  again 
I  wanted  so  much  to  ask  his  foigiveneHi 
You  remember  that  I  left  you  and  Janet  in 
London  for  a  day.  Now  I  will  tell  yoa 
where  I  went  and  what  I  saw  that  day.  I 
took  the  eariy  train  and  went  to  Uie  station 
nearest  to  my  old  home  in  Suffolk.  Whm 
I  reached  the  end  of  my  railway  joiuney  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  walk  home,  though 
it  is  raUier  a  long  way.  I  took  the  tdi 
by  the  sea.  On  my  left  hand  were  die 
bare  brown  woods,  on  my  right  the  g(nte- 
covered  clififiB,  widi  a  few  yeUow  bloasoma 
On  Ae  denes  below  the  fishermen^i  nefei 
were  spread  out  to  dry,  the  red  sails  that 
I  knew  so  well  dotted  the  sea,  and  hi  ool 
I  saw  the  line  of  white  foam  where  the 
sand-bank  rises,  and  the  red  light-sh^to 
mark  the  "  Gat"  The  village  far  on  before 
me  seemed  unchanged,  and  the  long  head- 
land stretched  dimly  out  to  the  north,  with 
its  shadowy  towers  and  windmilla  AH  I 
saw  was  unchanged ;  but  the  people  I  met 
were  strange  to  me,  and  I  was  strange  to 
them.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  eager  I  was 
to  reach  the  drive  which  leads  from  ths 
cliffs  to  the  house.  I  ran  the  last  few 
hundred  yarda  I  found  the  gate  hanging 
off  its  hinges,  and  broken  in  several  plaoea. 
I  went  through, 

'^Thedrive  looked  as  if  it  had  been  unused 
for  years.  There  were  no  wheel-tracks,  so 
footprints ;  the  grass  and  weeds  had  grown 
up  over  the  gravel ;  in  one  place  a  fir  tree 
had  been  pitftly  blown  down,  the  under 
branches  were  dead,  the  upper  ones  green. 
It  must  have  lain  unheeded  for  years.  I 
passed  on.  I  could  see  a  little  of  the  house 
through  the  leafleiBS  trees.  It  was  weather* 
stain^  and  chiQy-looking.  The  gate  lead- 
ing into  the  shrubbery  was  lodged ;  it  had 
been  s{aked  at  the  top  to  keep  out  tres- 
passers, but  the  hedge  was  broken  down 
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in  many  jJacea,  so  I  went  in  throngh 

a  gap. 

"There  was  no  one  to  be  seen — not  a 
living  creature,  except  some  rabbits,  which 
started  np  from  the  rank  grass  and  ran 
awaj  as  I  passed.  Isaw  some  shrubs  which 
I  rememb^ed  my  fiither  planting  the  year 
I  left  him ;  some  of  them  had  grown  up 
into  great,  strangling,  ontrimmed  bashes ; 
some  were  dead,  and  still  stood  in  their 
places,  with  grass  and  weeds  clinging  to 
them. 

"Then  I  came  to  the  garden — it  was  also 
desolate  and  overgrown  with  weeds;  gravel- 
waUdi,  flower-borders  and  lawn  were  on- 
diBtmgoiflliable.  Bat  still  I  went  on  to  the 
door,  the  trellis-work  of  the  verandah  was 
blown  down,  the  paint  had  peeled  off  with 
long  neglect,  the  handle  of  the  door-bell 
came  off  in  my  hand.  The  shatters  were 
all  closed,  the  place  was  utterly  deserted. 
Bat  I  went  still  farther,  to  tike  conserva- 
tory door,  by  which  I  had  left  the  hoose 
ten  years  aga  I  saw  a  few  flower-pots 
lying  in  the  conservatory,  and  on  the  edge 
of  tibe  fountain,  which  was  now  dried  up, 
Eat  a  huge  toad. 

"Icrouched  down  on  the  steps  and  buried 
my  face  in  my  hands.  I  dared  not  think 
what  had  become  of  my  dear,  loving  father. 
I  kept  saying  aloud  to  myself  the  words  of 
penitence  I  had  meant  to  say  to  him.  At 
last  I  looked  np  and  saw  the  red  light 
through  the  trees  that  always  shines  in 
that  gfl^en  when  the  sun  is  sinking.  It 
was  shining  just  as  it  had  shone  when  I 
was  a  happy  child,  and  when  the  garden  was 
bright  and  full  of  flowers.  I  thought  how 
eadi  sunset  had  come  and  found  the  home 
more  and  more  desolate,  till  now  it  was  a 
mere  desert  Suddenly  the  light  died 
oat^  and  I  started  from  my  seat  and 
ran  away  in  horror.  I  hurried  back  to 
London,  and  you  remember  how  soon 
after  I  fell  ill  and  all  that  has  happened 
Binoe." 

«  Oh,  mammy,"  cried  Daisy,  who  had  re- 
mained marvellously  quiet  all  this  time, 
"  what  a  dreffdl  thmg,  and  what  do  vou 
think  has  become  of  your  father)  Shall 
we  try  and  find  him  again  ? " 

**I  don't  know,  my  pet,"  she  answered 
sadly,  ''what  has  become  of  him.  The 
only  person  I  (][uestioned  was  a  stranger, 
who  knew  nothing  about  him.  I  had  not 
courage  to  ask  again.  When  I  am  quite 
strong  you  must  help  me  to  look  for  him." 
Then,  n>eaking  more  to  herself  than  to 
Daily,  dhe  said :  ''It  was  a  dreadful  gcHng 
home :  after  all  mv  renentance  and  pravers 


to  find  no  forgiveness.    I  wonder  it  did 
not  kill  me." 

No  forgiveness  I  My  poor  repentant 
darling.  Who  needed  the  most  fomve- 
ness  1  1  wondered.  And  yet  my  very  himng- 
place  had  found  me  out  This  was  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  it  alL  Thus  a  divinity 
had  shaped  the  end  for  me  in  spite  of  my 
rough-hewing,  and,  in  the  movings  and 
changings  of  nomadic  humanity,  the  wilful 
daughter  had  drifted  back  to  the  side  of 
her  perverse  old  father. 

Lingdene  is  almost  itself  again  now,  and 
my  widowed  Margaret  has  recovered  her 
strength  and  courage  again  in  the  bright 
sea  air  of  her  native  homa  Daisy  runs  in 
and  out  of  her  mother's  old  haunts,  and 
amuses  herself  in  the  old  garden  she  loved 
to  hear  of.  She  has  left  off  calling^  me  the 
cross  old  man,  though  she  sometimes  re- 
minds me  of  the  name  when  she  is  in  an 
unusually  saucy  humour. 


VILLAGE  INDUSTRIEa 


Not  very  long  ago  the  readers  of  this 
journal  were  nuMle  familiar  with  the  pain- 
ful results  of  overcrowding  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  but  there  is  a  converse 
side  to  this  question  which  is  not  less  to  be 
deplored — a  great  and  growing  evQ,  whose 
removal  would  do  much  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  the  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion in  England.  It  is  a  sorrowful  thing 
to  one  who  loves  his  country  to  witness 
the  gradual  merging  of  the  rural  Arcadia  of 
this  country  in  the  sordid  and  unlovely 
existence  of  cities;  yet  the  decay  of  agri- 
culture is  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  agri- 
cultural districts  to  the  large  towns,  and 
many  who  have  spent  their  youth  in  the 
open  fields  will  find  their  manhood  and 
their  age  chained  to  the  close  precinct  of 
the  factory  or  the  mill.  Year  by  year  the 
farmer  sows  his  grain,  watches  it  ripening 
through  the  summer,  and  harvests  it  at 
last  with  fainter  heart.  The  pleasant  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  autumn,  the  merry  lau^h 
of  the  harvest-men,  the  com  standing  in 
sheaves  with  the  crows  wheeling  round  it^ 
the  carrying  of  it  home  with  heart-felt 
rejoicing,  and  the  beating  of  it  with  the 
noisy  flail— all  these  are  surely  giving  place 
to  an  irksome  round  of  labour  necessary  to 
a  speculation  rarely  of  much  profit^  and 
often  doubtful  altogether. 

AnvtiiinK,  then,  that  tends  to  set  the 
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polae  of  rural  life  in  motion  once  more, 
and  to  give  a  new  impetos  to  conntry 
life,  should  have  an  interest  in  these 
days^  and  should  be  eagerly  welcomed  and 
doselv  examined ;  there  should  be  no  lack 
of  endeavour  to  bring  back  what  unhealthy 
influences  are  taking  away.  Let  it  not  be 
overlooked  then,  that^  though  agriculture  is 
the  proper  work  of  the  peasant,  he  has  not 
always  been  bound  to  agriculture  alona 
There  are  other  things  he  can  take  up,  as 
he  used  to  do,  in  which  he  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed  if  agriculture  partially 
fail;  there  are  occupations  that  his  wife 
and  daughters  can  follow,  more  suitable 
for  them  than  some  of  the  rougher  work  of 
the  farm.  Even  now,  indeed,  in  out-of-the- 
way  places,  there  are  some  few  peasant 
women  who  can  still  spin  flax  for  the 
loom,  and  ply  the  busy  shuttle,  and  who 
are  as  proud  of  its  products  as  Evangeline 
herself  waa 

Simple  that  chamber  was,  with  its  cmrtains  of  white, 

and  its  clothes-press 
Ample  and  high,  on  whose  spacious  shelves  were 

carefully  folded 
liinon  and  wooUen  stuffs,  by  the  hand  of  Evangeline 

woven. 
This  was  the  precious  dower  she  should  bring  to  her 

husband  in  marriage, 
Better  than  flocks  and  herds,  being  proofs  of  her 

skill  as  a  housewife. 

But  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
home-spun  fabrics,  have  not  been  the  work 
of  women  alone  amongst  the  peasantry ; 
for,  in  the  old  times,  many  a  farmer  had  a 
hand-loom  in  his  farmstead,  and  often, 
when  weather  was  bad  and  the  winter 
long,  the  passer-by  would  hear  the  quick 
sound  of  his  treadla  All  over  the  Mid- 
lands and  the  West  of  England,  and  else- 
where too,  there  were  thousands  of  farm- 
houses where  the  busy  shuttle  sped  through 
the  loom,  and  in  the  Eastern  counties  were 
peasant  inkle-weavers  who  sat  elbow  to 
elbow  at  their  narrow  frames,  so  that  yet 
to  be  "  thick  as  inkle-weavers  "  is  a  phrase 
amongst  us.  In  the  North  this  peasant- 
industry  was  thoroughly  organised  and  had 
its  chief  seat ;  and  the  writer  of  this  paper 
knows  many  an  old  farm-house  where 
remains  of  hand-looms  are,  at  which  former 
inhabitants  laboured,  until  machinery  drove 
them  to  the  towns. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  we  have  here  some 
ground  for  hope  that,  by  the  practice  of 
-certain  domestic  arts,  the  rural  life  of  Eng- 
land may  acquire  fresh  life  and  vigour  Y  It 
will^  at  once  be  urged  that  home-spun 
fabrics  can  never  compete  in  price  with  the 


machine-work  of  the  toiler  in  maniifiM- 
turing  centres,  and  this  is  partially  trae. 
Partially  only,  because,  though  the  needy 
will  always  buy  in  the  cheapest  msrket^ 
good  hand-workmanship  will  constantly 
fetch  its  price  from  the  wealthy,  who  ein 
afl'ord  to  select  what  is  best.  Alresdy, 
indeed,  in  certain  villages  of  Westmorelaiid 
an  interest  has  been  raised  in  the  question 
of  spinning  and  weaving  by  hand ;  and,  it 
an  exhibition  held  not  long  ago  in  Londra, 
a  spinning-wheel,  such  as  the  poor  women 
in  those  parts  have  been  encouraged  to 
use,  was  shown  in  actual  work.  From  the 
threads  spun  on  these  wheels  beaatifiil 
linen  is  woven  by  hand,  as  durable  as  that 
our  great-grandmothers  produced.  We 
may  be  sure  that,  if  the  peasants  of  Eng- 
land would  take  to  the  weaving  of  sach 
fabrics,  there  would  be  no  great  lack  of 
buyers. 

There  are,  however,  certain  kinds  of  home 
work,  now  actually  carried  on  in  a  fow 
country  places,  which,  unlike  weaving,  hare 
little  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  the 
steam-driven  machines  of  the  factoiy- 
worker.  One  of  these  is  lace-making, 
practised  both  in  England  and  Irehuid,a 
most  charming  art,  whereat  many  peasant- 
women  are  exceedingly  apt  and  ready- 
fingered.  Hand-made  lace  is  expensbe 
now,  not  solely  because  the  work  is  stow, 
but  because  there  are  few  in  these  dayi 
who  can  do  it  weU. 

In  other  countries  such  peasant-indus- 
tries have  had,  and  have  still,  a  wider 
direction  and  a  more  artistic  aim,  where 
machine-work  scarcely  can  follow  them. 
Anyone  could  see  in  the  Indian  Section 
of  the  Exhibition  and  at  die  Japanese  ^• 
lage,  the  inhabitants  of  those  oountnei 
engaged  at  their  time-honoured  industries, 
and  producing  without  difficulty  exquisite 
works  that  conunand  a  ready  sale.  The 
writer,  too,  has  seen  the  turbaned  dweller 
on  the  Lebanon — his  chibouk  ever  by  hn 
side — with  his  back  leaned  against  a  wall, 
working  with  his  feet  the  treadles  of  a  most 
primitive  loom  that  he  himself  had  made^ 
dexterously  passing  in  and  out,  throogh 
its  silken  warp,  the  threads  of  varied 
dyes,  and  making,  without  any  pattern 
whatever,  a  design  of  singular  merit,  either 
out  of  bis  own  consciousness  or  out  of 
some  traditional  knowledga  Thus,  in  the 
bazaars  of  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Bagdad, 
and  all  over  the  East,  indeed,  do  peasants 
turn  out  saddle-bags  and  apparel,  with 
handkerchiefs,  slippers,  and  many  another 
thing,  such  as  Shemselnihar  herself  nught 
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have  worn.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  saw 
children  in  Miss  Whately's  school  at 
Cairo  working  Tis-^vis,  with  a  frame  be- 
tween them,  the  most  beautiful  double 
embroidery  "out  of  their  heads"  and 
without  patterns;  and  subsequently  he 
found  them  similarly  employed  in  the 
bazaar,  where  the  boys,  too,  were  making 
exquisite  jewellery  with  tools  as  rude  as 
those  of  l&iglish  tinker&  "  I  had  before/' 
he  says,  "in  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Italy,  found  children  carving 
wood  with  exquisite  skill.  I  learned  that 
it  was  the  same  as  regards  papier-m&ch6  in 
Persia,  pottery  in  Spain,  and  soap-stone 
and  varmsh  work  in  India." 

If,  then,  even  children  cfoi  do  so  much, 
and  their  elders  are  equally  well  employed 
in  other  countries,  why  should  not  the 
peasantry  of  this  kingdom  also  betake 
themselves,  with  profit  in  winter-time,  or 
when  occupation  fails  them,  to  certain 
useful  arts  or  handicrafts  in  which  ex- 
perience diows  they  can  succeed  1  It  is 
well  known,  in  fact,  that  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  the  Tyrol,  the  Black 
Forest,  and  the  Rhine  Provinces,  the  winter 
employment  of  the  farmers  and  their 
families  is  generally  wood-carving,  and,  to 
some  extent,  carpentry ;  and  the  product 
of  their  labour  has  a  ready  sale  all  over  the 
Continent  and  in  England.  Recently  we 
have  learned  that,  through  the  earnest  en- 
deavours of  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  and  of  some 
other  ladies,  peasant-industries,  revived  in 
Ireland,  have  taken  vigorous  root  there, 
and  promise  to  prosper  greatly.  The  con- 
ditions were  precisely  those  now  found  in 
ihigland,  but  in  increased  degree.  The 
small  farmers  in  Donegal  could  no  longer 
support  themselves  on  the  land;  they 
suffered  under  foreign  competition,  had 
lost  their  stock,  might  no  longer  graze  on 
the  moorlands,  and  misery  awaited  them 
and  theira  But  their  wives  and  daughters 
had  still  the  old,  far-famed  skill  in  spmning 
and  knitting  beautiful  soft  stockings  from 
the  wool  of  the  mountain  sheep,  which 
their  husbands  and  fathers  possessed  no 
longer ;  and,  when  wool  was  given  to  them, 
they  were  eager  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  their  productions  are  now  to  be 
booght  m  the  London  shops.  In  the  same 
way  the  peasants  were  inducted  into  the 
prooeaaea  of  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving 
wool  on  hand-looms  into  serges,  friezes,  and 
tweeda,  unadulterated  with  cotton  or  other 
fibre,  and  ahnost  of  everlasting  wear.  But 
Mra.  Ernest  Hart  was  not  content  to  make 
the  neasants  compete  successfully  with  the 


productions  of  the  power-loom;  she  put 
them  to  work  at  a  new  handicraft — ^the 
making  of  a  beautiful  kind  of  needlework, 
called  ''Eells  embroidery,"  because  its 
designs  are  founded  on  those  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Book  of  Kells."  Here  the  flaxen 
thread,  and  the  unfinished  linen  upon  . 
which  it  is  worked,  are  both  of  Irish  manu- 
facture, and  the  designs  are  Celtic  too,  so 
that  we  have  a  genuine  national  industry. 
The  most  satisfactory  part  of  this  ad- 
mirable experiment  is  not,  perhaps,  that 
such  sound  work  is  executed,  but  that  the 
social  position  of  the  people  employed  is 
greatly  improved,  and  that  they  are  pro- 
tected from  want,  though  agriculture  has 
declined  with  them.  Already,  it  is  said, 
some  six  hundred  knitters,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  embroiderers,  and  sixty  spinners 
and  weavers,  are  employed  in  about  twenty 
villages. 

The  difficulty  of  introducing  hand- 
industries  into  the  agricultural  districts  of 
England,  at  least  as  an  experiment,  should 
not  be  very  great,  and  a  little  earnest 
endeavour  wotud  go  a  long  way.  There  is, 
indeed,  established  in  London  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  a  society — "  The  Home  Arts  and 
Industries  Association  "—which,  while  spe- 
cially encouraging  the  practice  of  minor 
arts  by  the  young,  extends  its  interest  and 
its  care  to  all  good  hand-work  whatever, 
and  it  has  a  particular  mission  to  foster 
and  extend  the  growth  of  domestic  in- 
dustries in  agricultural  districts.  Mrs. 
Jebb,  who  has  done  much  in  connection 
with  this  work,  has,  indeed,  confirmed  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Leland  in  America, 
that  such  arts  as  wood-carving  coma  as 
readily  to,  and  may  be  followed  as  profit- 
ably by,  peasant  children  of  the  West  as 
by  those  of  the  East ;  and  many  labouring 
men  and  boys  are  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  various  parts  of  England  under 
the  auspices  of  the  association.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  if  carpenter- 
guilds,  formed  throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, could  induce  those  who  suffer  from 
agricultural  depression  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion at  spare  times,  properly  directed, 
to  wood-carving  and  tiie  making  of  art- 
furniture  as  a  work  of  profit  Repouss^  brass- 
work  may  be  added  to  wood-carving — or 
combined  with  it — as  an  art,  under  new 
methods,  easily  practicable;  and  it  has 
been  largely  executed  in  various  places, 
notably  by  labourers  at  Keswick.  There 
are  many  other  arts  also,  which,  after  a 
short  training,  mav  be  successfully  prac- 
tised bv  the  rural  population,    such  as 
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decorative  modelling  in  claj,  stamped 
lealiier  work  (coir-bonilli),  and  mosaic 
setting;  but  it  is  needless  to  go  through 
them  here. 

Other  advantages,  besides  that  of  giving 
employment  to  the  unemployed,  would 
proceed  from  the  practice  of  such  arts  as 
these ;  for  Acre  is  a  moral  education  in 
such  systematic  labour,  and  the  faculties 
are  sharpened  in  the  work  The  eye  is 
taught  to  obseorve,  and  the  hand  is  that  of 
a  good  handicraftsman.  Every  piece  of 
work,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  no 
phenomenon,  but  the  embodiment  of  an 
idea,  the  result  of  a  train  of  thought ;  and, 
if  the  fingers  are  trained  in  producing  it, 
the  mind  also  is  strengthened  and  rendered 
self-reliant  by  the  exercise,  and  by  witness- 
ing the  visible  creation  of  the  shapes  it 
has  conceived.  If,  then,  we  can  picture 
to  ourselves  a  state  of  rural  society  in 
which  co-operative  guilds,  established  by 
the  peasantry  throughout  the  country, 
should  encourage  local  talent,  should  de- 
velop the  resources  of  districts,  and  create 
arts  and  trades  springing  naturally  &om 
the  capabilities  and  products  of  the  soil, 
we  shflJl  see  what  a  large  part  such  in- 
dustries may  have  in  the  village  economy 
of  the  f utura  They  would  give  a  great 
place  to  the  work  of  women ;  they  would 
be  an  occupation  to  the  labourer  entirely 
different  from  the  continued  round  of  land 
tilling,  and,  therefore,  a  healthful  change, 
which  would  relieve  him  from  the  pressure 
of  absolute  or  occasional  want ;  and  they 
would  help  to  knit  together  the  interests 
of  the  rural  community.  Thus  Village  In- 
dustries may  be  commended  to  the  conside- 
ration of  social  economists  and  political 
reformers  as  a  healthy  and  natural  solution 
of  a  growing  difficulty. 


LOST  m  THE  VALLEY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  IMvtn  of  the  Wind"  etc. 
A    8TORY    IN    SIXTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

That  was  the  happiest  evening  of 
Maurice's  life.  His  natural  reserve  and 
diffidence  were  so  strong  that,  but  for  the 
fi&ct  that  he  believed  this  to  be  probably 
his  last  meeting  with  her,  and  that  in 
truth  he  was  not  thinking  of  Eveline 
Douglas  at  all,  but  of  his  mother,  he 
would  never  have  indulged  in  the  sudden 
outburst  of  affection  that  broke  down  the 
barrier  of  friendship  between  them,  and 


established  than  as  something  dasier  to 
each  other  than  mere  friends  can  ever  bei 

Maurice  had  onoe  <»  twice  in  his  lib 
been  mildly  "spooney,"  but  never  alno- 
lutely  in  love  before.  Consequently,  he 
was  not  an  adept  at  love-making,  and  he 
remained  quite  silent  while  Eveline  knelt 
at  his  side,  and,  drawing  his  head  i^ 
her  shoulder,  smoothed  his  fair  hair, 
caressing  and  comforting  him  as  thoogh 
he  had  been  a  tired  child.  For  each  wai 
innocently  deedving  the  other. 

She  thought  tlut  he  was  a  boy  of 
seventeen;  he  thought  that  he  was  to 
risk  his  life  the  next  morning ;  and  these 
delusions  made  them  both  more  tender 
and  more  deiponstrative  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

At  length  Eveline,  with  a  pang  of  sdl- 
reproach,  remembered  poor  Mus  Mclntpe 
waiting  for  her  supper,  and,  slippmg  her 
arm  in  Maurice's,  die  took  him  to  the 
dining-room,  to  find  the  worthy  little  lady 
asleep  over  the  fire.  She  woke  to  see  the 
two  standing  before  her  arm-in-aim,  a 
handsome  pair  surely :  he,  with  his  beiui- 
tiful  boyish  face ;  she,  with  her  deKcate 
loveliness  set  off  by  the  richness  of  her 
dres&  Both  were  in  a  smiling,  ecstatie 
state,  which  puzzled  Miss  Mclntyre  at 
first 

Then  they  all  had  supper.  Mannee 
was  in  general  extremely  particular  as  to 
the  quauty  of  his  meals;  to-night^  how- 
ever, ambrosia  would  have  beoi  wasted 
upon  him,  as  bread  and  butter  would  ha?e 
tasted  ambrosial  He  found  himself  always 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Eveline,  in  those  rest- 
ful, protracted  looks  which  only  a  lover  ean 
give,  and  years  afterwards  he  remembered 
her  as  he  saw  her  then,  seeing  her,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  creamy  tints  of  her  fair  face  flushed, 
and  her  brown  eyes  shining  with  a  woo- 
derfal  happiness.  She  sat  in  a  high- 
backed  carved  oak  chair,  the  dark  frame 
of  which,  and  the  sombre  tapestry  beyondi 
dimly  lighted  by  the  pink  candles,  formed 
a  perfect  background  for  her  shimmer- 
ing gown  of  sea-green  damask,  and  for  the 
diamonds  sparklhig  in  her  red-brown  hair. 

Maurice  lookea  at  her,  and  looked 
again,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  lift  he 
felt  an  unaccountabfe  longing  to  ftrow 
down  his  knife  and  fork  and,  regardleei  of 
Miss  Mclntjrre  and  H^l^e,  to  fling  hnn- 
self  at  Eveline's  feet,  and  cover  her 
delicate  white  hands  witih  kisses.  Bat  tbe 
only  outward  effect  this  feeling  prodaoed 
was  to  reduce  him  to  absolute  sHenee, 
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which  Eyelind  apparently  undwatood,  for 
she  did  not  try  to  break  it 

The  Elysian  meal  was  oyer  at  last,  and 
Eveline  asked  him  to  sins  one  song  before 
he  left  them.  ''  Miss  Md[ntyre  has  never 
heard  yon,"  she  said.  A  hollow  pretext 
for  detaining  him,  as,  in  fact.  Miss  McLi- 
tyre  had  ceased  to  exist  for  either  of  them. 
So  he  sang,  and  the  passion  diat  had  been 
wanting  so  long,  thrilled  in  his  yoice  now 
as,  with  Evelinas  hands  upon  his  shoulder, 
he  sang  Walter  Austin's  <<  Closed  Door." 

*'  As  one  who  stands  alone 

Beside  a  dosM  door. 
Before  thy  heart  of  hearts,  my  own 

I  stand  and  knock  once  more. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  arise  and  set. 

The  ffreat  world  hurries  by ; 
The  light  that  shone  when  first  we  met, 

Is  gone  from  earth  and  sky. 

"  One  dav  we  two  shall  meet. 

For  I  shall  come  once  more. 
At  one  who  treads  an  old,  old  street 

Stops  at  the  well-known  door. 
And  then  I  know  at  eventide 

I  shall  not  knock  in  vain, 
Thy  heart  of  hearts  will  open  wide 

And  take  me  home  again." 

He  raised  his  head  as  he  sang  the  last 
w(»ds,  and  saw  that  Eveline  was  weeping. 
Bat  she  bent  down  and  kissed  him,  re- 
gardless of  Miss  Mclntyre. 

''Thank  you,"  she  said;  ''it  is  a  very 
sad  song,  bnt  I  like  it  better  than  any  of 
yoors.    Good-night,  dear  boy." 

"  Gh)od-night,  and  good-bye,"  he 'said. 

Then  he  took  his  leave  of  Miss  Mclntyre ; 
he  could  never  remember  how.  In  fact, 
he  stopped  on  the  stairs  to  wonder  whether 
he  had  kissed  her,  too.  Up  in  his  own 
room,  de  YiUars's  note  was  on  the  table ; 
but,  in  spite  of  his  usually  quick  eye  for 
details,  he  did  not  notice  it  for  a  long 
time. 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  think- 
ing, or  rather  dreaming,  for  to  himself  he 
hudly  seemed  awake.  One  thing  he  was 
sore  of :  that  if  he  died  the  next  day,  he 
had  at  least  learnt  what  it  was  to  live ; 
unlike  the  heroine  of  De  Musset's  lines  that 
rang  in  his  ears  now : 

She  has  lived  not,  yet  is  dead, 

.  .  .  From  her  hands  the  book  has  fallen 
In  which  she  naught  has  read. 

Perf eet  happiness,  that  only  comes  from 
lovine  as  one  is  loved  again,  was  clear  to 
him  for  the  first  time,  and,  but  for  that 
waking  dream  by  Eveline's  fireside,  he  felt 
he  mimt  never  have  known  it 

At  kst  he  remembered  that  Trevor  must 
wake  him  at  half-past  five,  to  be  in  time 
for  his  meeting  the  next  day.  So  he  rang 
and  told  the  man  sa 


Trevor  was  aggrieved.  He  hated  getting 
up  early  only  a  littie  less  than  Maurice 
himself  did. 

'"Ave  you  seen  this  letter,  sir)"  he 
asked,  taking  up  de  Yillars's  unopened 
note. 

Maurice  stamped  his  foot  impatiently  as 
he  read  it 

His  first  feeling  was  annoyance.  All 
this  fuss  about  notUng !  It  was  like  writing 
your  will,  and  then  finding  you  had  only  a 
cold  in  your  head. 

"  Oh,  Trevor,  you  need  not  wake  me  till 
nine  1 "  he  said,  and  then  proceeded  to  read 
de  Yillars's  note  again  before  burning  it 

How  would  it  affect  his  relations  with 
Eveline  1  he  wondered.  It  seemed  really 
almost  a  pity  that  exquisite  interview  would 
not  be  thdr  last 

Such  happiness  would  be  a  fitting  prelude 
to  waking  up  in  Heaven ;  and  nothing  is 
ever  so  nice  the  morning  after.  Sentiment 
at  night  seems  sentimentality  in  the  dis- 
illusioning light  of  dawn ;  pathos,  bathos. 

One  tmng  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
about:  he  and  Eveline  must  be  engaged 
before  he  left  Paris.  He  wondered  how 
she  would  take  the  suggestion,  and  how  he 
should  make  it  Had  she  been  anyone 
else— one  of  the  girls  he  knew  down  in 
Worcestershire,  for  instance — the  thing 
would  have  been  simple  enough. 

The  fact  that  he  had  kissed  her  would 
be  the  natural  forerunner  of  a  proposal  of 
marriage  on  his  part,  and  a  "  please  spei^ 
to  papa,"  on  hers.  Then  he  would  prcKseed 
to  buy  her  a  ring  amidst  general  felicita- 
tions. 

But  Maurice  entertained  an  extremely 
low  opinion  of  his  own  power  of  fascina- 
tion ;  and  that  a  lovely  and  wealthy  Countess 
should  be  really  iu  love  with  him,  and 
ready  to  marry  him,  seemed  to  him  most 
unlikely.  When  he  thought  of  it,  too,  she 
had  been  dreadfully  motherly.  She  had 
kissed  him  no  doubt,  because  she  thought 
he  was  going  to  be  killed,  and  because  she 
thought  he  was  seventeen.  He  must  put 
her  right  on  that  point  the  first  thing, 
though  it  would  be  dreadfully  absurd,  he 
felt,  to  walk  into  her  sitting-room,  and 
say: 

"  If  you  please,  Eveline,  I  am  not  going 
to  be  shot  at,  and  I  am  not  seventeen,  and 
I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  marry  me." 

"Almost  better  have  let  de  Yillars  kill 
me  and  Evdine  regret  me,"  was  his  last 
reflection  as  he  put  his  light  out 

But  he  dreamed  of  happiness  and  her 
sweet  brown  eyes  all  night  long. 
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At  half-past  ten  the  next  day  he  was 
shown  into  the  Countess's  dining-room. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  a  morning- 
sown  of  fawn-coloured  yelvet,  having 
breakfast. 

She  held  out  both  her  hands  to  him^  and 
he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

'*Ah!"  she  cried,  ''then  your  meeting 
is  over,  and  you  are  not  even  wounded  %  " 

''  I  did  not  meet  him  at  all,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,"  he  said,  sitting  the  other  side  of 
the  &e.  "  Last  night  I  got  a  letter  to  say 
that  I  wasn't  worth  shooting,  and  that  de 
Villars  has  gone  to  Fontainebleau  to  saye 
himself  the  trouble." 

"I  am  so  thankful,"  she  said,  with 
tolerably  well-acted  surprise  and  relief; 
"  it  is  too  dreadful  to  talk  about,  so  we 
won't  allude  to  it  again.  And  now  I  sup- 
pose you  are  longing  to  see  your  people, 
and  will  be  hurrying  back  and  leaving 
us!" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  must  be  getting  back 
soon."  He  paused.  ''I  have  a  ereat  deal 
to  tell  them,"  he  continued ;  ''  f  have  to 
tell  them  that  I  am  going  to  be  married. 

Eveline  put  down  her  cup. 

"  Married  1  My  dear  cUld,  it  is  impos- 
sible 1    Yon  are  much  too  young." 

''  There  is  very  little  difference  between 
our  ages,"  he  said,  leaning  forward  and 
taking  her  hand  in  his. 

She  laughed  a  little  unsteadily. 

''Maurice,  dear,  what  are  you  talking 
of  1    I  am  twenty-seven,  and  you " 

"And  I  am  twenty-three.  And  I  love 
you,  and  I  hope  you  love  me." 

She  was  silent  The  colour  came  and 
went  in  her  beautiful  face. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  she  said  at  last  with 
a  sigh,  but  without  disengaging  her  hand 
from  his.  "  Let  me  keep  on  being  fond  of 
you,  as  the  boy  I  thought  you  wera" 

"  You  may  treat  me  as  a  boy  until  I  am 
fifty,  if  you  please,"  he  said;  "I  like  it  But 
you  must  marry  me  in  the  meantime.  I 
know  it  is  most  presumptuous  of  me  to 
suppose  that  you  who  are  rich,  and  titled, 
and  lovely,  can  be  fond  of  me.  I've  only 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  of  my 
own,  and  even  at  my  dear  father's  death 
I  shan't  be  rich.  But  I've  got  the  offer  of 
a  pretty  good  Government  appointment 
for  next  spring,  and  I  shall  take  it,  and 
that  will  bring  me  in  a  little  mora  And 
when  I  see  how  lonely  and  friendless  you 
are,  I  can't  help  forgetting  the  difference 
in  our  positions  and  longing  to  have  a 
right  to  comfort  and  protect  you." 

"  But  what  will  Dr.  Grantley  say  t "  she 


said ;  "  and  the  O'Haras,  and  your  fatha 
and  mother ) " 

"  Why,  that  I  have  done  nothing  to  de- 
serve such  good  fortune,"  he  answered 
cheerfully,  but  not  quite  sincerely.  In  troth, 
he  did  not  expect  that  his  people  would 
like  the  arrangement  at  all  But  he  did 
not  intend  to  consult  them,  and  they  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  anything  he  wanted  to  da 

"  I  shall  go  home  in  three  more  days," 
he  continued,  "  as  it  is  not  fair  to  keep 
away  any  longer.  And  tiien  I  shall  tell 
them  all  about  you,  and  bring  you  back 
with  me  in  about  a  fortn^rs  time  to 
spend  Christmas  with  us  at  The  GraDge." 

He  knelt  beside  her  chair,  and  pat  his 
arm  round  her  waist  But  his  last  words 
had  brought  a  startled  look  into  her  facei 

"  Not  to  England ! "  she  exdaimed.  "  I 
don't  like  England.  I  have  been  so  im- 
happy  and  have  so  many  enemies  thera" 

"  WeU,  we'll  talk  it  over,"  he  sud  sooth- 
ingly. "  Perhaps  I'll  bring  my  father  over 
with  me  first,  to  fall  in  love  with  yon  and 

S've  you  courage  to  face  the  rest  of  them, 
nd  now  you  must  lend  me  a  ring  of  yows 
that  I  may  know  the  size ;  and  then  yoa 
must  be  very  sweet  and  loving  to  me,  jost 
as  you  were  yesterday  evening,  for  we  have 
only  three  more  days  together,  and  I  waat 
them  to  be  as  long  as  posdbla" 

"I  am  absurdly  older  than  yoo," 
she  said,  as  she  pressed  her  cheek  to  his. 
"Four  years  in  fact,  but  forty  in  mind. 
But  I  do  love  you,  Maurice,  with  all  my 
heart  And,  if  you  will  only  love  me,  and 
never  believe  anything  against  me,  I  shall 
be  much  happier  than  I  have  ever  been, 
or  than  I  deserve  to  ba" 

So  they  were  engaged,  and  Maorioe 
spent  all  the  money  he  had  been  saTing 
for  a  very  bng  time  in  buying  her  a  beao- 
tifol  ring,  a  daisy  in  diamonds  He  took 
it  to  show  to  the  0*Haras,  in  a  fever  of 
anxiety  to  let  someone  know  of  his  good 
fortune. 

He  found  Dr.  Orantley  calling  there, 
having  just  returned  to  Paris. 

"We  were  talking  of  you  at  this  mo- 
ment," said  Mrs.  O'Hara,  after  the  Doctor 
had  welcomed  him  genially,  "  and  of  a 
friend  to  all  of  us,  Evdine  Douglas." 

"Ah,  how  do  you  Ifte  herf*  D^' 
Grantley  asked  Maurice. 

"Oh,  I  like  her— very  well,"  said 
Maurice  with  an  amused  smila 

"That's  tepid  praise,"  remarked  the 
older  man,  "to  apply  to  such  a  woman 
She's  weak,  but  a  very  loveaUe  creatore, 
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and  mnoh  more  siirned  againBtthan  Bin- 
ning." 

This  was  scarcely  the  criticism  Maurice 
cared  to  hear  passed  upon  his  futore  wife. 
He  remembeied  that  at  one  time  he  had 
been  most  anxious  to  hear  what  Dr. 
Grandey  knew  and  thought  of  her.  Now, 
however,  all  he  cared  to  know  concerning 
her  he  decided  he  would  learn  from  her 
own  lips.  It  seemed  profanation  to  hear 
her  discussed  in  this  cold-blooded  way. 

''I  have  brought  something  to  show 
yon,"  he  said,  crossing  to  Mrs.  O'Hara ;  '*  a 
ring  I  have  just  bought  for  the  lady  I  am 
going  to  marry." 

"You  are  yery  young  to  think  of  mar- 
ryine,"  she  said,  smiling  kindly. 

^*' Not  a  bit  too  young,"  said  the  Doctor 
briskly.  ''  I  don't  myself  believe  in  a  man 
taking  the  edge  off  his  affections  before  he 
settles  down  to  enjoy  them.  As  soon  as  a 
man  is  old  enough  to  love  and  rich  enough 
to  keep  a  wife,  let  him  marry  a  nice  girl, 
and  gain  his  first  experience  of  women 
from  the  best  Man  was  not  meant  to  live 
alone." 

"Sure,  Doctor,  you  do,"  said  Kathleen 
slyly. 

"  Yes,  but  that's  my  misfortune,  not  my 
fault.  Miss  O'Hara." 

"And  may  we  know  the  lady s  name, 
Mr.  Wilde  1 "  his  hostess  asked,  when  she 
had  admired  the  ring. 

"Yes,"  said  Maurice.  <<You  all  know 
her.    Her  name  is  Eveline  Douglas. " 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Maurice's  announcement  was  received 
by  all  present  in  a  manner  not  particularly 
flattering  to  himsel£ 

Firsts  dead  silence ;  then  surprise  from 
all ;  and  quite  violent  indignation  from  one 
at  least. 

"  It  is  impossible !  absurd  1  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,  young 
man,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Grantley,  in  a  fit 
of  uncontrellable  excitement  "Eveline 
Douglas,  marry  you  1  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  To  begin  with,  she's  years 
older  than  you  are " 

"EveUne's  only  six-and-twenty,  Doctor," 
interposed  Kathleen. 

''Seven-and-twenty,"  corrected  Maurice^ 
*'  and  I  am  twenty-three.  If  I  find  there's 
not  too  much  difference  between  our  ages, 
surely  no  one  else  has  a  right  to  ob- 
ject" 

''And  how  long  have  you  known  her, 
prayr   Dr.  Grantley   inquired.     "Just 


about  five  weeks.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise 
to  choose  a  companion  for  a  lifetime  from 
five  weeks'  acquaintance  ? " 

"  I  have  not  known  you  five  days,  Dr. 
Grantley,"  said  Maurice  coldly.  "When 
I  have,  possibly  I  may  recognise  your 
right  to  catechise  me  as  you  are  doing 
now." 

Dr.  Grantley  turned  very  red,  and  be- 

fan  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
f aurice  rose  to  take  his  leava  As  he 
did  so,  Norah  jumped  up  impulsively : 

"  Sure,  it  was  a  surprise  to  us,"  she  said. 
"We  none  of  us  thought  Eveline  would 
marry  again.  But  she  is  the  sweetest 
woman  tiiat  ever  lived,  and  I  am  certain 
she  will  make  you  happv.  Never  mind 
the  Doctor.  I  believe  he  was  in  love 
with  her  himself,"  she  whispered  confiden- 
tially. 

Kathleen  and  Mrs.  O'Hara  joined  in 
Norah's  congratulations,  and  Maurice  left, 
a  little  conibrted,  bowine  coldly  to  the 
Doctor,  who^  as  soon  as  the  door  dosed 
upon  him,  turned  upon  the  ladies. 

**  That's  lust  like  you  women.  Con- 
gratulating him  indeed !  Why,  you  must 
know  you  are  sorry  for  him  in  your  hearts. 
What  will  his  parents  say,  and  what  will 
he  say  himself  when  it  ail  comes  out! 
And,  of  course,  she  has  told  him  nothing. 
Eveline  is  the  greatest  coward  I  know. 
And  she  is  so  ridiculously  weak-minded 
that,  in  any  case,  this  boy  would  be  the 
worst  sort  of  husband  for  her.  If  she's 
such  a  jzoose  as  to  want  to  get^  married 
again,  after  her  first  experience,  it's  not  a 
child  like  that  she  ought  to  choose,  but 
a  man  of  the  worlo,  who  knows  her 
history,  and  is  capable  of  guiding  her, 
and " 

"A  man  like  yourself,  for  instance, 
Doctor,"  sufixested  Norah  archly. 

"Well,  Miss  Norah,  she  inight  do 
worse,"  said  Dr.  Grantley,  and  seizing  his 
hat,  he  left  the  house,  to  vent  his  ill- 
humour  upon  a  dyspeptic  patient 

During  the  two  ensuing  days  Maurice 
found  bemg  engaged  far  more  interesting 
than  he  had  ever  anticipated,  and,  now 
that  he  was  going  to  manjy  her  himself,  he 
found  EveUne's  total  silence  on  the  subject 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  her  former 
husband  an  unmixed  blessing  He  had  a 
horribly  bad  face  certainly,  m  his  picture, 
Maurice  thought^  and  was  probably  a  great 
brute  to  her. 

He  himself  grew  fonder  of  her  every 
moment  If  she  had  been  fascinating  as  a 
friend,  she  was   simply  irresistible  as  a 
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fianc^a  Had  he  been  less  unsophisticated, 
Maurice  might  have  suspected  the  many 
tender  and  gracefol  ways  by  which  she 
•demonstrated  her  affection  for  him  to  be 
the  result  of  long  practice.  She  had  in- 
deed been  married  seven  years  to  a  man 
who  alternately  adored  and  neglected  her, 
bat,  although  loving  and  submissive,  she 
had  been  always  more  or  less  afraid  of 
him. 

Her  nature,  less  passionate  than  affec- 
tionate and  clinging,  had  been  chilled  and 
<}owed  by  her  first  husband's  variable  hu- 
mours, sometimes  harsh  and  sullen,  some- 
times wildly  demonstrative ;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  she  felt  she  could  give  way 
to  all  the  tenderness  that  was  in  her,  to 
meet  only  tenderness  and  gentleness  in 
return. 

She  never  quite  dropped  the  playful, 
semi-motherly  manner  she  had  before  as- 
sumed with  Maurice,  but,  under  the  new 
influence  of  love  and  happiness,  she  seemed 
to  grow  younger  every  day.    ' 

"  Tou  must  not  talk  of  going  away  until 
I  absolutely  see  you  off  at  the  station,"  she 
said,  "  OF  I  shall  spoil  all  our  enjoyment 
by  crying  now.  And  I  must  keep  my 
tears  until  you  are  really  gone ;  you  shall 
have  only  my  smiles,  for  you  have  brought 
me  nothing  but  happiness.    Only ^" 

She  rose,  and  crossed  to  where  he  was 
sitting  before  the  piano,  idly  playing  an 
accompaniment  :to  a  song  with  one  hand, 
while  he  turned  on  his  seat  to  Watch  her. 

''Only  whatt"  he  asked,  drawing  her 
arm  round  his  neck. 

"Only,  Maurice,  I  feel  you  are  loving 
me  under  false  pretences.  I  hAve  always 
been  afraid  to  tell  you  all  my  story,  lest 
you  should  like  me  less.  But  it  is  much 
better  you  should  hear  it  from  me  than 
through  others.  Don't  frown,  dear ;  there 
is  nothing  in  it  I  mind  your  knowing, 
but " 

"But  you  look  unhappy,  darling.  Tou 
must  tell  me  nothing  to  make  you  un- 
happy while  we  are  together,  now.  I  can 
guess' you  must  have  had  the  most  awful 
trials  during  your  married  life,  but  you 
must  foi^et  all  about  that  now." 

"  But,  if  someone  should  come  to  you, 
and  say " 

"  If  anyone  should  come  to  me,  and  say 
anything  against  my  future  wife,  I  should 
listen  to  nothing,  believe  nothing,  until  I 
heard  it  confirmed  by  her.  .  Tou  shall  tell 
me  all  your  past  troubles  when  I  comd 
back  to'fetch  you  to  The  Grange  in  a  fort- 
night's time." 


"  As  you  like,"  she  said,  with  a  Ktlle 
sigh.  She  was  indeed  intensely  rdSeTod 
that  the  disagreeable  recital  was  postponed. 

He,  on  his  part,  did  not  tiunk  she  lud 
anything  more  important  to  tdl  him  than 
that  she  had  been  married  to  a  scamp,  and 
he  did  not  want  to  be  reminded  of  the 
scamp  at  present  He  and  Eveline  were  so 
peacefully  happy  together.  Why  should 
the  shadow  of  a  dret^  past  be  invoked  to 
sadden  them  both  1 

He  was  alwa3rs  with  her  during  then 
last  three  days.  Miss  Mclntyre  was  stay- 
ing with  Eveline,  but  she  was  not  in  the 
least  in  the  way.  She  rather  Uked  Muxriee, 
as  she  could  see  he  loved  Eveline,  and  she 
went  peacefully  to  sleep  while  he  sang 
after  dihner  in  the  little  salon. 

Not  that  she  interrupted  them  mneh 
when  she  was  awaka  Eveline  and 
Maurice  appeared  to  have  very  little  to 
say,  and  spent  most  of  their  time  in  look- 
ing at  each  other  in  silent  contentment. 

The  end  came  at  last,  and  Maurice,  fiill 
of  hope,  Eveline,  full  of  forebodings  she 
could  not  express,  were  both  driving  to  the 
station^for  her  to  see  him  off  on  the  first 
;e  of  his  journey  home, 
he  dasped  both  her  hands  round  ih 
arm.    , 

**  Don't  let  them  turn  yon  against  ma 
Don't  leave  off  loving  ma     Come  back  to 


you," 


she 


me  q^uickly.     I  cannot  lose 
whispered,  half-sobbing. 

"  You  siUy  darling  i "  he  said,  ^trnghis 
arm  round  her  protectingly.  "  Why,  I  am 
just  planning  out  how  I  can  persuade  my 
mother  and  sisters  to  make  your  room  at 
least  more  like  what  you  are  used  to,  when 
you  come  to  spend  Christmas  with  ns  at 
The  Grange.  I  could  manage  it  if  I 
could  run  up  to  London,  and  go  to 
Liberty's,  though  I  doubt  even  then 
whether  my  mother  would  sacrifice  her 
anti-macassars.  Tour  rooms  will  frigbten 
my  father  when  I  bring  him  back  In  a 
fortnigl^t  By-the-way,  Trevor  inqoired 
just  now  whether  we  should  bring  hk 
back  with  us  to  Paris,  as  he  had  grown 
'like  as  one  might  say  hacclimatfoed 
to  the  city.'  I  think  Mdlle.  ffil^ne  has 
had  something  to  do  with  his  conversion. 
She  ij  probably  giving  him  a  finishing 
lessoij  n<$w  in  the  cab  with  the  luggage.^ 

Eveliiro  tried  to  smile,  but  ime  was 
terribly  unhappy. 

"tSood-bye,  Maurice.  I  don't  believe 
they  will  ever  let  you  come  back  to  me." 

Thdse,  her  last  words,  and  her  loving, 
tearful  face,  as  he  kissed  her  and  saU 
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good-bje  at  the  station,  haunted  Maurice 
all  the  way  homa 

Daring  the  whole  jonmey  he  was  con- 
sidering how  best  he  should  break  the 
news  of  his  engagement  to  his  parents.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  shock  to  them,  as  he 
had  not  said  a  word  about  it  in  his  letters. 

If  he  had  only  a  portrait  of  Eveline, 
that  they  might  see  how  beautiful  a  wife 
he  had  chosen ! 

It  seemed  quite  impossible  good  fortune 
to  him,  as  he  thought  it  all  over  in  the  train. 
That  he,  little  Maurice  Wilde,  with  no 
great  abilities  or  fascinations,  and  no  for- 
tune at  all,  should  have  gained  the  love  of 
a  Countess,  young,  wealtJiy,  and  dazjslingly 
lovely  1 

He  wished  his  people  had  had  no  one 
staying  with  them,  as  he  would  have  liked 
to  talk  the  whole  thing  over  quietly  with 
them,  to  explain  his  unaccountable  silence 
and  his  sudden  decision ;  though,  of  course, 
he  did  not  mean  them  to  know  anything 
about  the  projected  duel 

So  at  last^  in  such  reflections,  his  journey 
came  to  an  end,  and  at  the  station,  which 
was  three  miles  from  The  Orange,  he  found 
the  carriage  waiting  for  him,  with  his 
mother  and  his  sister  Ethel  inside. 

They  were  wrapped  up  in  furs,  for  the 
Ust  days  of  October  were  very  chilly; 
both  fine-looking  women,  his  mother  five 
feet  nine,  majestic  and  stout^^  and  her 
youngest  daughter  five  feet  nine,  lanky 
and  angular.  They  were  both  a  little 
taller  than  Maurice,  and  they  precipitated 
themselves  upon  his  neck  now,  half- 
smothering  hun  with  embracesi  as  they 
polled  him  into  the  carriage. 

'*  But  you  surely  haven't  brought  back 
all  your  things,  dlarUng.  Where  is  your 
brown  portmanteau  t " 

'Tve  left  it  in  Paris,"  he  replied. 
"Jack  is  going  to  winter  in  the  south  of 
France,  so  I  may  use  his  rooms  till  the 
spring,  and  I  propose  to  take  my  father 
over  there  in  a  fortnight." 

This  announcement  provoked,  as  he  had 
expected,  a  chorus  of  remonstrances. 

Off  again  in  a  fortnight,  when  he  had 
only  just  come  back.  How  absurd  1  Where 
was  the  attraction  about  Paris  1 

''You  haven't  lost  your  heart  surely, 
Maurice  t"  said  EtheL 

"  You  shall  hear  all  about  it  by-and-by," 
he  said,  which  enigmatical  answer  filled 
his  mother  and  sister  with  antidpative 
tremors.  But  they  saw  that  they  could 
elicit  nothing  farther  from  him  at 
present,  and  so.  to  chancre  the  subject. 


Ethel  began  to  dilate  upon  the  charms  of 
her  new  friend,  Madame  Bavelli,  or 
Jeanne,  as  she  called  her. 

"  And  her  mother-in-law  is  staying  with 
us,  too,"  she  said.  "  She  arrTved  the  day 
before  yesterday.  A  most  beautiful  old 
Italian  lady,  widi  dignified  manners,  look- 
ing* just  like  an  old  French  Marquise. 
You  will  like  them  immensely.  And  they 
have  been  so  cruelly  treated." 

The  carriage  was  driving  through  the 
lodffe  gates  by  this  time,  and  soon  the 
well-known  red  chimneys  of  The  Orange 
metMaurice'seye  again.  It  was  a  large,  com- 
fortable-looking^ unpretentious  house,  buOt 
of  warm  red  brick,  with  large  French  win- 
dows opening  on  the  velvety  lawn  which 
sloped  down  from  the  slight  elevation  on 
which  the  house  was  built. 

Maurice's  father  was  standing  on  the 
steps :  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  a  florid 
complexion,  and  grey  moustache  and  beard, 
and  his  sister  T&aj  ran  down  the  broad 
drive  to  meet  the  carriage. 

Then  there  was  more  embracing,  more 
joy  over  the  return  of  the  family  pet,  and, 
from  the  shadow  of  the  wide  diningtroom 
doorway  in  tiie  hall,  Ethel  brought  for- 
ward a  tiny,  fairy-like  little  creature, 
very  pretty,  very  French-looking,  and 
introduced  her  as  ''Madame  Bavelli  the 
younger." 

She  appeared  to  be  about  twenty,  and 
was  ezteemely  attractive-looking,  despite 
the  skinny  little  figure,  and  saBow  skin, 
peculiar  to  many  young  French  women. 
Pretty,  through  a  quick  birdlike  grace  of 
motion,  sweetoess  of  expression,  and  bright- 
ness of  eyes  and  teeth.  Her  mother-in-Uw, 
Madame  Bavelli  the  dder,  must  have  been 
far  more  regularly  beautiful  in  her  youtL 

''  Lady  Macbeth  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  Maurice  decided,  as  he  noticed  the 
rigid  lines  of  the  handsome  mouth,  and 
the  piercing  brilliancy  of  the  long,  black 
eyes.  He  dm  not  like  her  face,  but  he  had 
little  time  allowed  him  for  reflections  of 
any  kind. 

As  soon  as  they  could,  Mrs.  WSde  and 
Ethel  brought  Maurice  down  from  his  room 
to  his  father's  study.  Instructed  bythem, 
old  Mr.  Wilde  was  already  there.  Having 
the  young  man  fairly  at  bay,  his  mother 
and  sister  proceeded  to  pour  questions 
upon  him,  entreating  him  to  explain  his 
recent  vague  hints. 

"  Papa,  Maurice  is  going  tp  get 
married  I "  cried  Ethel  "  And  he's  going 
to  tell  us  all  about  it  now;  aren't  you, 
Maurice  % " 
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His  father  pushed  up  his  spectacles,  and 
looked  at  his  son.  Mrs.  Wilde  dropped 
comfortably  into  an  arm-chair  and  looked 
at  him  toOi,  and  Ethel  flattered  round  him 
as  he  stood,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
facing  the  round  of  affectionate  and  inquisi- 
tive relations. 

"You  know,  father,  you  were  always 
worrying  me  to  marry,"  he  began,  apolo- 
getically. 

"Yes,  but  Maurice "  broke  in  his 

stepmother  pathetically,  "not  a  French 
'  woman,  and  not  a  Roman  Catholic." 

"  She's  'not  a  French  woman  and  she's 
not  a  Roman  Catholic.  YouVe  often  heard 
me  speak  of  her  in  my  letters.  She  is  an 
English  widow,  and  her  name  is  Eveline 
Douglas." 

"  What !  the  old  widow  lady  on  the  next 
floor,  who  was  so  kind  to  you  1 " 

« She's  not  old  at  all,"  said  Maurice, 
colouring  deeply ;  "  I  don't  know  what  put 
such  an  idea  into  your  head,  EtheL" 

"  She's  older  than  you  are,  anyhow,"  said 
his  sister,  decisively. 

Maurice  did  not  answer. 

"  Come,  my  boy,  out  with  it,"  interposed 
his  father,  amused  at  his  son's  discomfiture. 
"  Or  is  the  lady's  age  a  state  secret  f " 

" Nonsense  1"  said  Maurice,  pettishly; 
"she  is  twenty-seven,  though  she  doesn't 
look  it." 

Old  Mr.  Wilde  whistled  reflectively. 

"  A  widow  I  owning  to  twenty-seven, 
living  in  the  same  house  with  you;  and 
you've  onl  V  known  her  a  month  !  My  boy, 
we  oughtn  t  to  have  let  you  go,  or  I  ought 
to  have  warned  you  first  Never  trust  a 
widow " 

"Your  wife  trusted  a  widower;  didn't 
you,  mother  ? " 

"  My  dear  child,  this  is  quite  a  different 
sort  of  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Wilde  solemnly ; 
"  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  foreign 
about  me,  and  I  had  known  your  father 
several  years.  Besides,  he  was  not  a  mere 
boy  as  you  are.  He  was  twelve  years  older 
than  Ij'whilst.  with  you " 

"  The  difference  is  the  wrong  way  about. 
I  don't  like  the  sound  of  it,  my  boy,"  said 
his  father,  clapping  him  on  the  back ;  "  if 
you  thought  we  should  approve  of  the 
affair,  why  didn't  you  write  and  tell  us 
about  it  %  It  sounds  as  if  she  had  got  hold 
of  you  somehow  at  the  last  moment ;  and 
we  all  know  what  these  fascinating  widows 
of  doubtful  age  living  abroad  are— adven- 
turesses and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 


Mr.  Wilde,  having  been  once  as  far  m 
Boulogne  and  back,  was  qualified,  in  lik 
own  mind  at  least,  to  speak  concenung  tbe 
manners  and  customs  of  the  dwellen  in 
foreign  countries.  When  his  wife  and 
family  had  made  their  annual  exconioiu 
he  had  always  declined  to  accompany  dtem 
out  of  the  British  Isles,  being  an  ext^dy 
bad  sailor,  and  detesting  a  style  of  limz 
to  which  he  was  not  accustomed.  A  good 
old  Conservative,  narrow-minded  gentle- 
man, of  few  ideas  and  rooted  prejudices, 
he  had  even  looked  with  secret  alarm  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  pretty  French 
widow  into  his  house,  lest  by  any  chance 
his  son  should  take  a  fancy  to  her.  And 
now  to  have  him  engaged  to  some  got4tp 
old  French  woman  wnom  his  parents  bad 
not  even  seen  1 

"I  really  don't  think  any  of  you  know 
what  you  are  talking  about,"  said  Maaiice 
at  last,  "  and  I  should  much  like  to  know 
where  the  'adventuring'  comes  in.  lam 
not  rich,  I  am  not  higUy  bom,  and  there 
is  nothing  about  me  to  miake  it  worth  any- 
one's whue  to  get  hold  of  me.  The  lady  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  engaeed  to  'n 
not  only  all  that  is  gentle  and  loveable, 
but  she  is  extremely  wealthy — a  Coontees, 
and  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever 
seen.  As  to  being  foreign,  she  was  bom 
in  England,  of  English  parents,  and 
brought  up  there  by  her  stepfather,  ▼ho 
was  a  Scotchman.  She  marri^  an  Italiaa, 
and  has  lived  a  good  deal  abroad,  bat  all 
the  friends  she  has  in  Paris  are'EngM  or 
IrisL  And  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  was 
very  fond  of  her,  I  should  never  have  dared 
to  ask  her  to  marry  me,  she  is  so  mnch 
above  me  in  every  respect  And  now,  if 
you  please,  I  am  going  to  dress  for  dinner." 

And,  slipping  past  Ethel's  detainbg 
hands,  Maurice  left  the  room,  and  did  not 
reappear  until  the  second  dinner-bell  had 
rung. 

The  younger  Madame  Bavelli  wasphoed 
next  to  him,  looking  most  bewitching  in 
one  of  the  untrimmed,  perfecUy  cut,  tuack 
dresses  that  only  a  IVench  woman  can 
wear,  with  a  sprig  of  scarlet  geraniom  in 
her  dark  hair. 

But  almost  her  first  words  awakened 
painful  memories  in  Maurice's  mind. 

"  Ah,  you  come  from  Paris ! "  she  said. 
f'DearParisI  All  my  relations  live  thera 
I  wonder  if  you  have  met  them.  My 
maiden  name  was  Jeanne  de  Momayi^'and 
Henri,  Marquis  de  YiUars,  is  my  coi^" 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 

Captain  Buckingham  stoo<!»  with  his 
watch  in  his  hand,  at  JMre.  O'Halloran's 
dravrint^^-Toom  window,  in  a  tolerably  con- 
knted  frame  of  mind. 

For  to  this  man,  in  the  midst  of  his 
fltorm-tosaed,  adventurong  course,  there  had 
seemed  to  come  land  in  sight,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  haven  at  liist. 

His  care<^r  had  beGn  a  chequered  one 
from  boyhood  till  the  verge  oi  bis  fortieth 
year— ^his  standpoint  now.  His  father^s 
caurae  in  some  eort  had  determined  his. 
A  beggared  Eaekinghamshire  farmer,  he 
had  croftsed  the  Atlantic  with  his  son  and 
fkaghter,  the  only  stirvivorB  of  a  large 
family.  In  snccesaion  be  attempted  a 
?Arjetj  of  callings,  failed  in  all,  and  died 
ia  middle  life,  bankrupt  once  morsj  leaving 
\i\h  two  children,  George  at  twenty,  Sylvia 
at  ten,  with  bJs  large  ambitions  and  roving 
taites  for  eole  legacy, 

George's  thirst  for  notoriety  and  love  of 
adventure  droye  him  i  a  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Northern  army,  then  at  war  with  the  South* 
Prior  to  this,  however,  he  had  dropped  his 
Eoglifth  patronymic,  adopted  the  name  of 
his  county  for  surname,  and  become  a 
Bataralised  American  subject.  One  or  two 
brill iant!y  brave  thiogs  he  did  during  the 
campaign,  for  the  man  had  plenty  of 
animal  courage;  also  one  or  two  detestably 
brntal  thtnga,  for  his  moral  nature  waa 
about  on  a  par  witli  that  of  a  stoat  or 
weasel  Under  the  latter  head  must  be 
classed  hu  elopement  with  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  Southern  planter,  and  his  abandon- 
ment  of  her  afterwards,  when  he  found 


the  family  estates  had  been  confiscated. 
She,  poor  child,  died  broken- hear  ted  within 
a  year  of  the  marriage.  Nemesis  fell  asleep, 
and  George  Buckingham  heard  no  more  of 
his  girl- wife- 
Soon  after  this,  travelling  through  Bos- 
ton, chance  threw  him  acrois  the  path  of 
Marie  St  Clair,  then  an  assistant  in  a 
glover*s  shop.  He  speedily  detected  in 
her  the  hyper-sensitive  organism  which 
lays  its  possessor  at  the  mercy  of  the  mes- 
meristv 

Mesmerism  and  clairvoyance  jnat  then 
chanced  to  be  the  rage  in  Boston.  lo  this 
girlj  duly  trained  and  "  developed,"  he  saw 
the  prospect  of  a  good  income.  Towards 
her  he  played  the  part  of  a  gentleman  Ear- 
num,  with  a  fair  amount  of  pecuniary  suc- 
cess. Wh^n  eventnally  the  girFs  health  and 
intellect  collapsed,  under  the  artilicia!  con- 
ditions of  life  imposed  npon  her,  his  bio- 
graphy of  her,  written  with  the  occasional 
help  of  her  pen,  brought  him  in  dollars 
enough  to  start  him  on  a  new  career. 

He  had  left  Sylvia  a  child^  in  New  York, 
living  as  an  adopted  daughter  with  some 
homely  tradespeople.  Ho  returned  thither 
to  find  her  grown  into  an  attractive  young 
woman,  the  centre  of  a  aecond-rato  and 
somewhat  fast  set.  Her  ambition  had 
probably  kept  her  clear  of  perils  that  would 
have  wrecked  a  weaker  woman.  This  set 
nambered  among  its  members  not  a  hw 
loud-voiced  ultra-Democrats,  and  CJeorge 
Buckingham  at  once  took  up  the  rOle  of 
scribe  to  them,  for  which  a  ready  pen 
qualified  him. 

Among  sparrows  a  chaffinch  fa  a  brilliant 
bird.  Buckingham  soon  became  king  of 
hts  coterie,  and,  wielding  a  certain  amount 
of  power,  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
political  society  connected  with  the  Irish 
Nationalistic  movement  He  was  speedily 
enrolled  first  a  member  of  the  executive, 
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subsequently  a  member  of  temporary  coun- 
cils appointed  for  specific  purposes  With 
a  purse  frequently  at  a  low  ebb,  and  no 
pnnciples  at  all,  he  was  precisely  the  man 
to  have  dangerous  or  difficult  enterprises 
entrusted  to  him.  In  Sylvia  he  found  a 
willing  coadjutor.    A  capable  one  also. 

Her  qualifications  for  the  work  she 
undertook  were  wariness,  a  quick  eye  for 
character  and  the  weak  side  of  human 
nature,  a  good  manner,  a  cleyer  tongue, 
a  capability  for  adhering  to  the  letter  of 
given  orders. 

The  brother's  stock  in  trade  consisted  of 
an  infinite  audacity,  a  love  of  adventures 
with  a  spice  of  danger  in  them,  and  a 
strong  sympathy  with  the  rowdy  side  of 
evervthing,  Bepublicanism  included. 

All  successful  villainy  is  more  or  less 
based  on  the  sanguine  assumption  that  the 
unit  is  swamped  in  the  million.  Captain 
Buckingham,  when  he  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine with  his  political  work  in  England  the 
equally  interesting  task  of  finding  a  wealthy 
bride  for  himself,  must  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  his  early  career  had  been  out- 
shone, and  consequently  thrown  into 
oblivion,  by  the  careers  of  more  brilliant 
adventurers.  And  this  notion  Mab's  ec- 
centric conduct  at  the  moment  assuredly 
tended  to  confirm. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"No,  Aunt  Bell,"  Joyce  had  said,  in 
response  to  the  kind  old  lady's  sobs  and 
kisses,  **  it  won't  kill  me,  I'm  too  strong 
and  healthy.  I  shall  most  likely  live  on 
for  another  forty  years." 

It  was  not  said  hysterically,  passionately, 
between  outbursts  of  wailing  and  tears,  but 
quietly,  assuredly,  as  a  simple  statement 
of  a  simple  fact.  It  was  none  the  less 
pathetia 

Yet  hope  dies  hard  in  young  hearts.  On 
the  sliffhtest  of  diets  it  nourishes  a  tough, 
strong  life.  In  Joyce's  heart  it  kept  itself 
alive  on  nothing  at  all,  for  weeks  and 
months  after  it  had  died  in  everyone 
else's. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  her  to  say  to  her- 
self night  and  morning,  as  she  did :  "  My 
darUng,  I  know  nothing  but  death  would 
keep  you  from  me."  She  never  turned 
the  comer  of  a  street  without  a  quick 
movement  of  her  head  right  and  left, 
seeking,  enquiring,  expecting ;  never  heard 
the  postman's  knock  without  a  throb  at  her 
heart  lest  a  line  of  news  of  Frank  might 
come  in  some  letter;    never  bowed  her 


knee  in  prayer  without  Frank's  name  beiog 
first  and  last  on  her  lips. 

The  blank  silence,  the  agony  of  never- 
lifted  suspense,  the  comparatively  enforced 
idleness  at  a  moment  when  perhaps  gigtntic 
effort  was  needed,  were  something  airfol 
to  bear  at  timea  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  i 
at  if  Joyce  looked,  as  her  friends  were  in 
the  habit  of  saying  she  looked  just  then, 
"  the  very  ghost  of  herself." 

What  she  had  said  to  Aunt  Bell  in  effect 
she  kept  repeating  to  herself,  from  the 
time  she  lifted  her  head  wearily  from  her 
pillow  in  the  morning  till  she  laid  it  there 
wearily  at  night 

She  was  just  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
There  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
fiupposition  that  she  should  live  to  be  psst 
sixty.  That  meant  forty  years  more  of  a 
life  which,  if  the  choice  had  been  given 
her,  she  would  not  have  prolonged  for 
as  many  days. 

It  meant  long  years  of  ceaseless,  yet 
always  futile  effort,  of  agonised  suspense, 
of  a  desperate  clutching  at  phantom  hopes 
till  fingers  were  too  weak  or  old  to  clatch 
at  anything.  It  meant  a»  heart  vibratiBg 
to  every  passing  rumour  of  calamity  or 
mischance,  till,  like  a  slackened  stringed 
instrument,  it  lost  power  to  vibrate  at  uL 

Only  physical  incapacity  in  this  world 
ever  gets  a  day  of  its  sentence  remitted. 
Of  physical  incapacity  Joyce  knew  nothing, 
so  Uie  weary  treadmill  of  life  went  on  for 
her.  Petty  cares,  duties,  annoyances  had 
to  be  carried  in  addition  to  the  weightier 
burdena  Business  matters  had  to  be 
discussed  with  Uncle  Archie,  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  Grloucestershire 
estates ;  frivolities  had  to  be  entered  into 
with  Mrs.  Shenstone.  She  had  to  be 
amused,  played  with,  petted  like  anj 
captious  child,  so  as  to  be  induced  to 
remain  contentedly  in  London  instead  of 
setting  off  for  the  Continent  in  search  of 
new  excitement  and  amusement,  which  of 
late  she  had  seemed  to  consider  a  necessity 
to  her  health. 

Beyond  signing  her  cheques,  Mrs.  Shen- 
stone could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  sny- 
thing  in  the  way  of  business. 

The  cheque-signing,  however,  she  per- 
formed with  remarkable  ease  and  pleasure. 
She  would  sit  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time 
gazing  admiriogly  at  her  own  signatore. 
"  Ernestine  Shenstone  1 "  she  would  repeat 
complacently.  "  I  don't  believe  there's  a 
prettier  name  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom." 

It  had  had  to  be  broken  very  gently  to 
her  that  her  house  had  been  made  a  ren- 
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dez7oas  for  members  of  Fenian  and 
other  associations.  Even  then  the  conse- 
qaences  were,  to  say  the  least,  ancom- 
fortable.  Hysterics  went  on  for  half  a 
day,  all  sorts  of  wild  and  foolish  plans 
were  propounded  daring  the  other  half. 
She  would  put  advertisements  in  all  the 
newspapers,  saying  how  she  had  been 
imposed  upon ;  she  would  never,  no,  never, 
shake  hands  with  an  Irishman  or  an 
American  again  to  the  end  of  her  life; 
never  so  much  as  enter  a  room  where 
one  was  seated.  She  would  call  at  every 
police  station  in  London,  and  put  herself 
and  her  family  under  the  protection  of  the 
police ;  that  is  to  say,  if  she  were  com- 
pelled— here  she  threw  a  bitterly  re- 
proachful look  at  Uncle  Archie  and  Joyce 
—to  stay  on  in  this  terrible  city  of  dyna- 
mite and  conspiracies,  when  she  would  give 
worlds — ^yes,  worlds — to  be  in  lively,  de- 
Ughtfnl  Paris,  beautiful  Bome,  or  Florence. 

The  only  course  with  any  approach  to 
wisdom  in  it  which  the  lady  at  this  time 
decided  upon,  was,  at  once  and  for  ever,  to 
drop  her  correspondence  with  Sylvia  Buck- 
ingham. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  cessation  of 
those  weekly  big  packets  between  Sylvia 
and  Mrs.  Shenstone,  was  to  send  the  latter 
ence  more  to  Joyce  with  her  confidences 
and  cravings  for  sympathy. 

"  Mine  is  a  clinging,  dependent  nature,'' 
she  would  say.  "  Sympathy  I  must  have, 
or  I  shall  die.  Gome  upstairs,  Joyce,  to 
mj  room,  and  help  me  to  read  smd  answer 
mj  letters." 

A  revelation  to  Joyce's  astonished  brain 
was  to  follow  the  reading  and  answering  of 
these  letters.  Her  mother  was  developing 
inte  t^at  pitiable  specimen  of  womanhood, 
the  middle-aged  flirt 

In  Sylvia  Buckingham's  sjrmpathy  with 
these  ridiculous  flirtations  had  possibly  lain 
the  secret  of  her  influence  over  Mr& 
Shenstone  ;  also  they  afforded  a  ready  ex- 
planation of  the  lady's  easy  indifference 
to  the  transfer  of  Captain  Buckingham's 
attentions  from  herself  to  Mab. 

Joyce  in  the  old  days  would  have 
scented  the  fun  of  the  whole  thing,  would 
have  seen  nothing  but  the  humorous  side 
of  it,  and  would  have  given  her  mother  no 
rest  until  she  had  made  her,  to  some 
extent,  see  it  also.  To-day,  however,  she 
had  no  heart  for  such  doings.  Everything 
in  life  seemed  to  her  now  to  have  more  of 
pathos  than  of  fun  in  it 

To  think  that  her  mother,  after  twenty 
married  life  with  such  a 


man  as  her  father,  should  condescend  to 
listen  to  the  inanities  of  some  juvenile 
subaltern,  or  the  platitudes  of  an  ancient 
club  habitu^,  seemed  pitiful  to  the  last 
degree. 

"  Mother,  is  it  possible  ? "  she  cried  in 
her  indignation,  letting  fall  to  the  ground  a 
letter  from  an  elderly  General  who  ad- 
dressed Mrs.  Shenstone  as  "my  dear 
child "  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  his 
brief  epistle,  and  paid  her  a  succession  of 
those  high-flown  compliments  which,  with 
elderly  gentlemen  of  a  past  generation, 
were  the  coin  current  in  their  intercourse 
with  women. 

''  Is  what  possible,  Joyce  1 "  asked  Mrs. 
Shenstone,  in  that  much  aggrieved  tone 
in  which  she  generally  rebuffed  her 
daughter's  rebuke&  "  Do  you  mean,  'is  it 
possible '  for  a  gentleman  with  eyes  in  his 
head  to  see  that  my  hands  are  white  and 
slender  1  or,  having  ears  to  hear  with,  to 
discover  that  my  voice  is  like  Cordelia's, 
soft,  gentle,  and  low  1 " 

Joyce's  voice  was  not  like  Cordelia's  as 
she  answered : 

''  Mother,  <  is  it  possible '  that  you  don't 
know  when  you  are  insulted  1  Why,  even 
a  child  of  fifteen  could  tell  you  that  flattery 
and  respect  don't  come  hand  in  hand." 

They  were  fated  to  hear  more  of  this 
elderly  General  later  on. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

So  the  year  grew  older.  Brown  winter 
greened  into  spring,  spring  grew  golden 
under  summer's  magic  touch,  but  there 
came  never  a  word  of  Frank  Ledyard, 
never  a  sign  of  him,  living  or  dead. 

Mab,  in  jerky,  troubled  fashion,  contrived 
to  keep  up  a  series  of  uncomfortable  meet- 
ings with  Captain  Buckingham  unknown 
to  any  of  her  family. 

Mrs.  Shenstone  made  the  golden  hours 
fly  with  a  continuation  of  her  small  episto- 
lary flirtations  and  a  round  of  trivial  amuse- 
ments ;  and  Joyce  made  them  linger  with 
the  dreary  load  of  thought,  profitless 
speculation,  or  wild  surmise  she  put  into 
them. 

Undo  Archie's  pastime  jast  then  seemed 
to  consist  in  dealing  out  a  series  of 
snubs  with  fine  impartiality  to  every- 
body— Joyce  alone  being  excepted.  Aunt 
Bell  naturally  came  in  for  the  lion's  share 
of  these  favoii![p;  Mrs.  Shenstone's  claims 
being  admitted  next  in  order.  Even  Mab 
at  times  had  to  stand  still,  be  lectured, 
threatened  with  a  doctor  and  physic,  as 
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though  she  were  a  school-girl  of  thirteen 
instead  of  a  young  woman  of  three-and- 
twenty. 

Frank's  step-step-fatber — ^if  that  degree 
of  relationship  be  allowed  to  him — coming 
up  to  London  at  that  time  to  pat  in  his 
claim  of  distant  kinship  to  Joyce's  lover, 
thought  that  outside  Golney  Hatch  there 
wasn't  to  be  found  such  another  cranky, 
irritable  old  gentleman.  Uncle  Archie 
compelled  him  to  r|main  seated  while  he 
stood  over  him,  like  a  schoolmaster  with  a 
switch  in  his  hand  haranguing  a  refractory 
pupil 

**  I  tell  you,  sir,"  he  said,  rounding  his 
periods  in  true  pedagogue  style,  and  mak- 
ing his  fore-finger  beat  time  to  his  periods, 
**  that  I  charge  myself  with  my  friendi  Mr. 
Ledyard's,  debts  and  responsibilities.  I 
also  charge  myself  with  the  safe  keepingof 
his  private  and  personal  property.  His 
rooms  are  locked  up.  His  banker's  book 
is  in  my  desk.  iHot  a  soul  shall  lay  a 
finger  upon  it" 

It  was  possibly  the  words  ''debts  and 
responsibilities  "  as  much  as  Unde  Archie's 
oratory  which  sent  the  step-step-father  back 
again  into  Oloacestershire,  and  kept  him 
there. 

Morton,  the  detective,  took  his  share  of 
Unde  Archie's  benefits  stoically  enough. 

Off  and  on,  Morton  was  a  good  deal 
about  the  house  in  those  early  summer 
months.  One  never  knew  when,  or 
where,  his  white  face  and  solemn  eyes 
would  make  their  appearance.  He  buzzed 
about  the  kitchen  quarters,  made  himself 
free  of  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  once 
or  twice  visited  the  breakfast-room,  where 
Mab  and  Joyce  as  a  rule  spent  their  morn- 
ing hours.  Nothing  inside  or  outside  the 
house  seemed  to  escape  his  eye. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  greatly  troubled 
Joyce,  and  which  left  behind  it  rankling  a 
miserable  feeling  of  a  chance  just  missed. 

In  her  morning's  packet  of  letters  there 
came  one  addressed  to  her  in  an  unknown 
hand— evidentlv  a  disguised  hand  also, 
for  it  was  rounaed,  even,  and  regular  until 
individuality  it  had  none. 

The  letter  was  brief,  containing  only  one 
or  two  lines,  as  follows  : 

**  Will  Miss  Shenstone  meet  the  writer 
of  this  letter  on  the  Albert  Bridge,  Chel- 
sea, at  ten  o'clock  to-night  1  Please  come 
alone." 

No  initials  were  added.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  whence  the  letter  had 
come.    The  paper  was  simply  schoolboy's 


quarto,  all  in  keeping  with  the  bod-  i 
writing.  The  post-mark  was  merely  ' 
*'  London,  W.O." 

Joyce  hid  the  letter  hurriedly  and  eaie- 
fully  away.  A  wild  rush  of  hope  fbr  the 
moment  filled  her  heart.  She  was  possibly 
on  the  verge  of  some  clue,  it  might  be  of 
some  valuable  piece  of  information.  Meet 
the  writer  alone  1  Not  a  doubt  she  ironld. 
There  was  no  man  living  she  would  not 
have  met  alone  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  on  the  chance  of  getting  the  news  for 
wmch  her  heart  ached.  How  she  got  throogli 
that  day  she  did  not  know,  it  seemed  of 
interminable  lengtL  She  could  not  eat, 
drink,  talk,  or  remain  in  one  place  for 
five  minutes  at  a  tima  Directly  dinner 
was  over,  she  made  an  excuse  and  went  up 
to  her  room.  Then  putting  on  a  long  daik 
cloak  and  simple  hat,  she  crept  down  the 
stairs  and  let  herself  out  by  a  side  gate  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  Her  movements 
were  slow  and  cautious,  and  she  satiified 
herself  that  they  were  unnoticed  by  any- 
ona 

It  was  a  fine  night,  the  streets  were 
crowded.  King's  Boad  was  especially  so, 
and  Joyce,  unaccustomed  to  t^e  evening 
tra£5c  of  the  streets,  felt  herself  jostled  in 
all  directipns.  She  attempted  no  aide 
thoroughfares,  but  went  straight  alone  the 
busy  road  to  the  broad  street  which  leads 
direct  to  the  Albert  Bridge.  Here  the 
traffic  seemed  suddenly  to  cease.  Itoe 
was  a  long,  quiet  cab-stand ;  a  few  weH- 
dressed  passers-by ;  a  policeman ;  one  er 
two  respectable-looking  workmea 

Joyce  knew  she  was  before  her  time,  so 
it  did  not  surprise  her  to  find  no  one  wiut- 
ing  on  the  bridge  whom  she  could  with 
any  show  of  reason  identify  with  her  cor- 
respondent of  the  morning.  She  walked 
up  and  down  the  length  of  the  bridge  two 
or  three  times  before  the  old  church  dock 
struck  ten. 

After  that  every  five  minutes  had  %8 
length  doubled  by  her  impatience  and 
anxiety. 

Could  it  have  been  nothing  but  a  boaz 
after  all?  she  asked  herself,  wistfully 
scanning  every  passer-by,  or  gazing  drearfly 
into  the  black  shadows  lying  athwart  the 
murky  river.  Yet  it  seemed  hard  to  beliere, 
in  spite  of  her  lately-increased  experience  in 
the  world's  wickedness,  that  anyone  coold 
be  base  enough  to  find  a  pleasure  in  pity- 
ing off  even  the  mildest  of  jokes  ufKon  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  grief.  No,  it  w 
not  to  be  thought  of.  So  she  waited 
patiently,  her  hopes  dying  one  by  one 
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as  the  charch  clock  chimed  the  quarters 
and  erentually  tolled  the  hoar— eleven 
o'clock.  Daring  the  last  half-hoar  of  her 
waiting,  she  be<^e  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  hansom  cab  was  palled  ap  on  the  em- 
bankment dose  to  the  bridge,  so  that  its 
occnpant^  if  there  were  one,  coald  get  a 
complete  view  of  her  as  she  waited  oat  the 
weary  hoar.^  How  long  the  cab  had  been 
there  she  did  not  know,  bat  it  was  only 
daring  the  last  half-hoar  that  she  noticed 
it 

When  at  length,  tired  and  sick  at  heart, 
she  tamed  her  steps  homeward  once  more, 
it  was  to  see  the  same  hansom  driving 
away  from  the  doorstep  of  the  hoase. 

The^  back  gate  was  locked  when  she 
tried  it,  an  emergency  for  which  she  was 
unprepared.  To  say  trath,  her  appoint- 
ment and  its  possible  results  had  so  filled 
her  mind,  that  she  had  taken  no  count  of 
any  difficulties  which  might  lie  in  the  way 
of  her  getting  back  unnoticed  to  the  house. 

So  she  was  compelled  to  ring  at  the 
front  door,  which  to  her  surprise  was 
opened  to  her  by  Uncle  Archia 

He  showed  no  astonishment  at  her 
appearance  outside  at  this  unusual  hour. 
He  only  kissed  her,  and  shook  his  head 
at  her  as  she  went  past  him  straight  up  to 
her  own  room  again. 

Bat  Joyce,  as  she  passed  the  library 
door,  had  a  glimpse  of  Morton  seated 
within,  and  in  a  moment,  with  a  pang  of 
bitter  disappointment,  guessed  the  possible 
reason  why  her  unknown  correspondent 
had  faQed  in  his  appointment  He  had 
possibly  seen  Morton  on  the  track  of  her 
footsteps,  and,  dreading  detection,  had 
himself  remained  in  hiding. 

Had  she  heard  Morton's  words  when 
Uncle  Archie  re-entered  the  library,  she 
would  have  found  her  surmise  confirmed. 

<<I  Bee  every  one  of  the  household  letters, 
sir,  before  they  leave  the  postman's  hands," 
the  detective  said,  ''and  this  morning  I 
noted  one  addressed  to  Miss  Joyce  in  a 
disguised  hand.  I  noted,  also,  the  young 
lady's  disturbed  manner  throughout  the 
day,  and  putting  two  and  two  together, 
concluded  that  she  had  received  a  piece  of 
information  which  she  was  keeping  to  her- 
self, and  that  an  appointment  would  be  the 
probable  result  Now,sir,  amateur  detectives 
are  all  very  well  in  story  books,  but  out  of 

story  books !"  here  an  expressive  shrug 

finiidied  the  sentence;  *' consequently  I 
have  had  my  eye  on  Miss  Joyce  ail  through 
the  day.  When  she  left  the  house  by  the 
back  door,  I  followed  her  through  the 


front ;  when  she  arrived  at  Chelsea  Bridge 
I  called  a  hansom,  and  sat  in  it  watching 
her  all  the  time,  and  if  anyone  had  turned 
up  I  should  have  had  my  hand  on  him  in 
a  moment  No,  sir,  I  haven't  served  in 
my  profession  for  twenty-five  years  for 
nothing.  He  must  be  a  'cute  one  who'll 
take  John  Morton  in.  Now,  sir,  if  youll 
get  the  young  lady  to  hand  over  that 
anonymous  letter  to  me,  I  may  be  able^  to 
read  between  the  ines,  and  something 
may  come  of  it" 

But  though  Joyce,  in  helpless,  weary 
fashion,  gave  over  her  letter  into  the 
detective's  hand,  nothing  ever  came  of  it 
beyond  that  long  hour  of  waiting  on  the 
dreary  bridge. 
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EAST  LOTHIAN. 

SuRBLY  in  this  case  the  old  name  is 
the  best,  a  name  at  once  descriptive  and 
historic ;  those  who  first  called  the  county 
Haddington  were  wanting  in  a  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  The  name  is  well  enough 
for  a  town,  and  speaks  of  early  settlers  who 
were  Danes,  likely  enough,  and  who  girt 
their  dwellings  about  with  ditch  and 
mound.  But  how  can  it  be  fitly  implied  to 
the  varied  country  ;tbout  usf  whereas  the 
very  name  of  Lothian  calls  up  visions  of 
fat  cornfields,  rich  pastures,  gentle  hiUs,  and 
fertile  dales.  And  in  this  case  we  have  the 
defence  of  a  bold  and  rocky  coast,  whose 
every  commanding  crag  and  point  of  van- 
tage bears  the  relics  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions, as  befits  the  border  country  of  an 
ancient  kingdom — ancient,  perhapi^  when 
as  yet  Scotland  and  England  were  still 
vague  and  unformed. 

StiU  at  the  present  time  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  pre-eminence  of  Haddington 
town,  altogether  one  of  the  brightest  and 
best  of  Scottish  towns,  which  boasted 
once  of  its  strong  walls  and  gateways  and 
flanking  towers,  with  cannon  mounted  on  its 
ramparts  and  stout  burghers  within,  ready 
to  defend  their  ancient  town — ancient,  that 
is,  in  essence,  for,  as  in  many  other  places, 
the  monuments  of  its  antiquity  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  its  stirring 
history.  Thrice  burnt  and  thrice  drowned 
was  Haddington,  according  to  the  old 
adage.  The  drownings  were  due  to  the 
sudden  floods  of  the  ordinarily  placid  little 
river  Tyne,  a  humble  relative  of  its  greater 
namesake  in  Northumberland.     But  the 
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burnings  thereof  are  due  to  the  hand  of 
man — of  the  Englishman  once,  at  all  events, 
and  once  to  the  hand  of  woman,  as  will  be 
seen  later  on. 

The  first  notable  conflagration  was  in 
1244,  when  on  the  same  night  Aberdeen, 
Perth,  Stirling,  and  Lanark  were  sdso  set 
fire  to,  surely  as  the  result  of  some  incen- 
diary plot. 

The  next  burning  may  be  put  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  EnglisbAwho,  having  won  the 
battle  of  Pinkie  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Protector  Somerset,  marked  their  home- 
ward track  with  the  smoke  of  burning 
villages  and  towns.  Haddington  was  in 
the  main  line  of  road  between  England 
and  Edinburgh,  a  track  still  followed  by 
the  old  coach  road.  The  road  thus  avoided 
the  desolate  routes  and  dangerous  hill- 
passes  of  the  Border  regions ;  but  it  neces- 
sarily crossed  the  range  of  the  Lammermuir 
hills,  which  reach  almost  to  the  sea-coast 
by  Dunbar. 

The  English  army  under  Somerset 
marched  from  Leith,  after  setting  fire  to 
the  town,  and  presently  'Hhey  burnt  a 
fair  town  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell's,  called 
Hadington,  with  a  great  nonry  and  a 
house  of  frerea"  The  "  great  nonry  "  had 
been  a  famous  convent  in  its  time,  and 
was  originally  founded  by  Ada,  daughter 
of  William  de  Warenne,  a  grand-daughter, 
probably,  of  the  Conqueror's  daughter 
Gundrada,  whose  remains  were  discovered 
some  forty  years  ago  in  Lewes  Priory, 
Sussex.  Ada  had  married  Earl  Henry,  the 
son  of  David  the  First,  and  was  the  mother 
of  two  Kings  of  Scotland — Malcolm  the 
Maiden  and  William  the  Lion ;  and  thus  the 
de  Warennes  had  a  sort  of  family  interest 
in  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  which  was 
remembered,  no  doubt^  when  a  century  or 
so  later  anotiier  de  Warenne  was  appointed 
one  of  the  administrators  of  Scotland, 
while  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants,Bruce  and 
Balliol  among  the  rest, were  being  discussed. 

Even  before  Ada's  time,  however,  Had- 
dington had  been  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  Scottish  Kings,  and  it  is  mentioned  in 
a  charter  of  David  the  First's,  so  that  the 
Princess  Ada's  claim  to  have  given  her 
name  to  the  place  must  be  disallowed. 

Neither  nunnery  nor  monastery  has 
left  much  trace  of  its  existence  in  records 
or  in  ruins,  but  there  is  a  curious  tradition 
about  a  certain  nun  of  Haddington  some 
time  in  the  fourteenth  century.  During  a 
time  of  flood,  it  is  said,  when  the  invading 
waters  had  almost  surrounded  the  convent 
walls,  a  pious  sister  who  had  prayed  long 


and  devoutly  to  a  famous  image  of  the 
Virgin  for  the  abatement  of  the  waten, 
but  without  tJlie  smallest  success,  irritated 
at  her  failure,  snatched  up  the  sacrod 
image,  and  pointing  to  the  advancing  flood, 
threatened  to  throw  it  into  the  water  wolm 
something  were  done  on  the  instant.  Thia 
high-handed  proceeding  proved  effectual; 
the  flood  was  stayed  at  once,  and  the  image 
was  restored  to  its  shrine  in  greater  credit 
than  ever  for  miraculous  powers. 

The  old  Franciscan  friars  have  left  a  more 
permanent  monument  in  the  fine  add  kirk 
o'  Haddington,  which  was  long  known  far 
and  wide  through  the  country  as  the  Ian- 
thorn  of  the  Lothians — LucemaLaudoni»-- 
either  from  its  massive  tower  where  a  light 
may  have  burned  to  guide  the  pilgnm 
through  the  wastes,  or,  more  probably,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  choir  with  its  many 
windows  lighted  up  with  the  glow  of  candles 
innumerable  about  its  altars  and  shrines,  and 
reflected  the  dark  river  beneath.  The  choir 
is  sad  enough  and  desolate  now,  a  min  and 
place  of  sepulchre — "  the  very  centre  of 
eternal  silence,  silence  and  sadness,  world 
without  end."  The  words  are  those  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle,  and  few  who  have  read  her 
"Memorials"  will  haveforgottenthestrange, 
pathetic  description  of  her  pilgrimage  to 
the  scenes  of  her  youth,  unviaited  since  her 
marriage  three-and-twenty  years  before. 

Somehow,  that  visit  of  Mrs.  Carljle'i 
to  Haddington  seems  to  form  an  epoch  hi 
the  life  of  the  town,  and,  as  she  describes  it, 
brings  the  place  before  us  in  outline 
vigorous  if  indistinct.  And  especially  that 
old  graveyard,  where  the  names  that  she 
missed  on  the  signboards  turned  up  on  the 
tombstones,  while  there  still  remained  dw 
tombs  that  were  memorable  to  her  as  a 
girl — ^the  white  marble  monument  of  a  child 
who  had  been  burnt  to  death,  and  another 
of  "  the  young  officer  Eutherford  shot  in  a 
duel'' 

Other  graves  had  been  memorable  to  so 
earlier  generation,  among  them  the  on- 
commemorated  grave  of  a  parricide,  to 
which  pedagogues  would  bring  their  pupils 
as  a  sort  of  moral  lesson ;  for,  strange  to 
say,  upon  this  grave  and  nowhere  else  in 
all  the  country  round,  grew  a  dismal  kind  of 
fungus  in  the  shape  of  a  human  hand, 
which  was  believed  to  spring  up  there  ssi 
perpetual  testimony  to  the  awful  guilt  of 
the  murderer :  a  testimony  quite  as  cogent 
indeed,  as  that  upon  which  the  poor  youth 
was  condemned  to  a  shameful  death,  and 
his  name  handed  down  to  the  execration 
of  succeeding  generations. 
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Sir  James  Stanfield  was  an  Englishman 
of  an  old  North-country  fanulj  connected 
with  the  rising  manofactores  that  were 
already,  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  beginning  to  spread  wealth 
and  comfort  through  the  land.  He  had 
established  works  at  Newmills,  near  Had- 
dington, which  afforded  welcome  employ- 
ment to  the  thrifty  j)ea8antry  of  the  neigh- 
boarhood;  while  it  is  probable  enough 
that  as  a  foreigner  and  innovator,  he  excited 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  dislike  among  others 
whose  business  he  may  have  interfered 
witL  Anyhow,  one  day  Sir  James  was 
found  drowned  in  a  pond  near  the  New- 
mills,  under  circumstances  that  were  com- 
patible with  suicide,  although  the  general 
opinion  pofaited  to  foul  play.  The  knight 
bad  a  son  named  Philip,  a  wild  and  head- 
strong youth,^  who  had  an  ill  reputation 
among  the  quiet  country  folk,  and  suspicion 
at  once  fell  upon  him. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  criminal 
jorisprudence  of  countries  which  derive 
their  laws  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Roman  Empire,  that  overweening  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  confronting 
of  an  accused  person  with  the  body  of  his 
supposed  victim.  In  this  case  the  son  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  corpse  of 
bis  father,  and  made  to  touch  it,  where- 
upon, according  to  the  evidence  of  those 
present,  blood  gushed  forth  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  of  the  dead  man.  Upon  this 
sole  evidence  the  youth  was  condemned 
and  hanged  at  Edinburgh.  His  body  was 
hung  in  chains  at  the  Gallows  Lee,  on 
Leith  Walk,  while  his  head  and  hand  were 
fixed  upon  the  East-port  of  Haddington, 
and  remained  there  till  the  gate  itself  was 
pulled  down.  Robert  Chambers,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  place  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,relatesthattherewere 
those  still  living  who  remembered  to  have 
seen  the  hand,  black  and  withered,  as  it 
showed  upon  the  top  of  the  old  East-port 

But  the  hapless  youth  had  left  behind 
him  relatives  and  friends  who  felt  the  dis- 
grace that  the  body  of  one  belonging  to 
them  should  be  exposed  to  the  gleds  and 
corbies  on  the  gallows,  and  thus  one  night 
the  gallows  were  robbed  and  the  body  was 
privately  interred  in  the  auld  kirkyard, 
where,  as  has  been  said,  the  grave  was 
long  regarded  with  a  kind  of  superstitious 
awe,  and  used  by  the  teachers  of  youth 
"to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

All  this  time  we  have  left  unnoticed  the 
third  burning  of  Haddington,  an  event 
which  was  due  to  no  recondite  historic  I 


causes,  but  simply  to  the  careless  hand  to 
a  nursemaid — or,  it  may  be  said,  to  the 
too  careful  hand  in  question — for  it  was  in 
her  zeal  to  thoroughly  air  the  linen  that 
she  had  in  charge  that  this  unlucky  young 
woman  set  the  whole  in  a  blaze,  a  blaze 
that  went  on  spreading  and  increasing  till 
little  was  left  of  Haddington  but  smoking 
ruins.  To  commemorate  this  event  and 
guard  against  its  recurrence,  the  baillies  of 
Haddington  instituted  an  annual  celebra- 
tion known  as  coal^and  candle,  when  a 
town's  officer  went  round  and  addressed  a 
long  public  exhortation  to  all  and  sundry 
the  *'maids  and  nourices"ofthe  good  town, 
showing  the  care  they  should  take  and  the 
responsibility  that  rested  upon  them,  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  all  within  its  walls. 
The  fire  happened  some  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  cere- 
mony went  on  till  within  living  memory. 

Barely  a  century  ago  occurred  the  last  of 
the  three  drownings,  when  the  river,  rising 
with  the  sudden  vehemence  of  its  nature 
poured  into  the  town  so  rapidly  that* 
people  were  obUged  to  escape  through  their 
upper  windows.  In  this  connection  a 
gigantic  soldier  known  as  Big  Sam,  whose 
regiment  was  stationed  in  the  town,  proved 
of  invaluable  service,  as  he  could  wade 
where  ordinary  folk  would  have  drowned, 
and  so  he  brought  many  out  of  their 
houses  and  earned  them  to  a  place  of 
safety.  But  ungrateful  Haddington  has 
erected  no  statue  to  Big  Sam.  Neither 
has  she  built  a  worthy  monument  to  her 
great  son  John  Knox,  who  was  bom  in 
Haddington  in  a  house  long  since  de- 
stroyed, although  the  croft  that  once  was 
his  father's  is  still  pointed  out.  The  infer- 
ence, however,  that  the  father  was  a 
crofter  is  not  altogether  just,  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  Knox  family  was  of 
worship  and  consideration  in  the  county 
of  Lanark. 

Close  by  Haddington  rises  the  massive 
old  tower  of  Lethington  House,  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  modem  mansion  surrounded 
by  the  park  with  its  far-stretching  wall, 
that  was  long  considered  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  district.  Tradition  has  it  that  the 
wall  was  built  by  Lauderdale,  the  wicked 
Duke,  if  not  in  the  course  of  a  single  night, 
anyhow  with  the  marvellous  rapidity  that 
marks  the  work  of  "  auld  Homie."  The 
Duke  of  York,  it  is  said — afterwards  James 
the  Second — being  about  to  visit  Scotland 
as  its  governor,  spoke  slightingly  to  Lauder- 
dale of  his  native  country  as  having  no 
narks  worth  speaking  of   in   its   limits. 
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Lauderdale  harried  home,  Lethiogton  then 
being  one  of  his  principal  seatSi  and 
before  the  Doke  of  York  reached  Scot- 
land a  massive  wall  enclosed  a  lordly  park 
where,  shortly  before,  all  had  been  open 
common  and  forest  glade. 

Within  sight  of  Lethington  is  the  ancient 
house  of  Coolstonn,  inhabited,  time  out  of 
mind,  by  the  famUy  of  Brown&  And  at 
Coulstonn  is  still  preserved  one  of  those 
family  talismans,  or  fetish  tokens,  the  origin 
of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  superstitions 
of  a  very  early  age.  In  this  case,  the  heir- 
loom is  a  pear,  which  came  into  the  family 
through  the  marriage  of  the  heir  of  Couls- 
toun  to  Jean  Hay,  daughter  of  John,  third 
Lord  of  Tester.  The  Lords  of  Tester 
were  a  race  of  wizards  and  enchanters,  and 
the  daughter's  portion  was  the  pear  in 
question,  which  was  duly  enchanted  and 
warranted  to  bring  good  fortune  to  the 
.  house  of  Coulstoun,  and  keep  it  among  them, 
as  long  as  they  kept  the  pear.  A  century 
or  two  ago,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  family 
had  a  strong,  and  perhaps  not  unnatural, 
longing  for  a  taste  'of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  bit  a  piece  out  of  the  pear,  after 
which,  for  awhile,  nothing  but  misfortune 
happened,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  estate.  And  from  that  time 
the  pear  was  kept  with  greater  precautions 
than  ever  for  its  safe  custody. 

The  Wizard's  Castle,  too,  is  to  be  found 
to  the  south  of  Haddington,  close  to  the 
pleasant  village  of  Gifibrd.  The  ruins 
of  the  Warlock's  Tower  are  higher  up 
the  stream  than  the  more  modern  Tester- 
house,  and  occupy  a  rocky  peninsula 
above  the  rivulet.  Here  was  Hobgoblin 
HalL 

Of  lofty  roof  and  ample  size, 
Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies ; 
To  hew  the  living  rock  profound, 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round. 
There  never  toiled  a  mortal  arm, 
It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm. 

The  wondrous  hall  still  waits  for  some 
adventurous  wight  to  brave  the  demons 
that  protect  it,  and  reveal  its  treasures.  A 
less  formidable  task  would  be  to  discover 
the  "old  camp's  deserted  round,"  where 
the  Scottish  King,  and  later  Marmion 
himself,  ran  a  course  against  the  Elfin 
knight.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Walter 
Scott  borrowed  the  legend  from  the  tradi- 
tions about  Wendlebury  Hill,  a  long  way 
to  the  south ;  but  although  it  was  very  well 
to  hold  such  an  opinion  while  we  were  in 
Cambridgeshire,  it  would  be  held  as  rank 
heresy  in  these  parts.  No !  the  camp  is 
no  doubt  to  be  found  on  one  of  the  barren 


heights  that  stretch  over  from  the  Lammer- 
muir  ranga 

The  Pictifih  race 
The  trench  long  since  in  blood  did  trace. 

There  is  no  lack,  indeed,  of  ancient  en- 
trenchments upon  the  hillsides,  for  the 
pass  through  the  Lammermuir  Hills  is  the 
key  to  the  possession  of  this  part  of  Scot- 
land, and  many  and  fierce  have  been  &e 
combats  fought  among  these  green  hills, 
where  now  the  sheep  graze  quietly  m 
countless  flocks. 

Along  the  old  London  road,  about  fear 
miles  to  the  east  of  Haddington,  lie  the 
noble  ruins  of  Hailes  Castle,  less  famous 
than  the  other  great  strongholds  along  tiie 
coasts  but  more  interesting  and  picturesque 
in  themselves.  Here  Mary  and  Bothwdl 
dwelt  together  for  a  time,  in  the  course  of 
their  ill-omened  amours.  A  tall,  isolated 
summit  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Tnp- 
rain  Law,  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  some 
circumstance  connected  with  the  sojourn  of 
the  ill-matched  pair.  Perhaps  they  were 
caught  in  the  rain  while  ascending  the  lof^ 
mound,  which,  till  then,  had  been  known  as 
Dunpender  Law.  Anyhow,  the  Queen  would 
have  been  rewarded  on  reaching  the  summit 
by  a  grand  view  of  some  of  the  fairest 
parts  of  her  dominions — the  Lothians, 
spreading  below;  the  indented  coast  of 
Fife  fretting  the  silvery  Firth ;  the  woods 
about  Locmeven,  her  future  prison-house; 
the  dark  masses  of  Tantallon  and  Dunbar; 
the  Bass  Bock  rising  boldly  from  the  waves; 
and  the  illimitable  ocean  beyond  stretdiiDg 
out  to  the  far  north. 

Even  then  the  dark  wreaths  of  coal- 
smoke  hung  about  the  towns  and  villagei, 
for  in  the  Lothians  coal  was  worked  as 
early  as  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
strings  of  pack-horses  with  their  burdesfl 
from  the  pits  wended  their  way  to  Aold 
Beekie.  It  is  told  about  the  famous  fray 
in  Edinburgh,  known  as  <^  Clear  the  Caose- 
way  " — fought  in  the  days  after  Flodden, 
between  Angus,  who  had  lately  married 
the  royal  widow,  and  Arran,  the  chief  of 
all  the  Hamiltons — that  the  Latter,  with  his 
son,  made  his  escape  from  the  general 
clearance  by  sprbging  upon  a  coa^horse, 
from  which  they  flung  its  load,  and  so 
got  away.  In  more  recent  days,  there 
would  have  been  no  lack  of  coal-carts  at 
the  disposal  of  the  fugitives,  strings  of 
which,  in  twos  and  threes,  are  contiDtt- 
ally  passing  along  towards  the  town. 
East  Lothian  has  always  had  its  full  share 
of  this  traffic.  The  old  coal-workiDgs 
about  Tranent  honeycomb  the  ground  io 
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all  directioiis,  and  it  is  recorded  that  once 
a  poor  woman  lost  her  way  among  the 
labyrinth,  and  was  vainly  searched  after 
for  a  fortnight,  when  she  was  found  still 
fjive,  although  fasting  all  the  while,  in  a 
distant  gallery,  which  she  declared  was 
under  the  kirk  of  the  parish,  for  she  had 
been  comforted  by  hearing  the  psalms  and 
the  distant  mormor  of  the  prayers  as  she 
lay  thus  entombed.  And  it  proved  that 
the  old  woman  was  right,  although  nobody 
had  then  any  notion  that  the  workings 
penetrated  thas  far. 

Half-way  between  Haddington  and 
Donbar  stands  the  pleasant  village  of 
LmtoD,  and  nearer  Dunbar  is  the  hamlet 
of  Spotty  once,  perhaps,  Yspytty,  the 
Welsh  name  for  the  Roman  hospitium,  a 
goest-house,  a  conjecture  which  is  the 
more  probable  from  the  number  of  slightly 
corrupted  Welsh  names  that  occur  in  this 
East  Lothian.  And  this  fact  seems  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  British  prin- 
cipality in  this  comer  of  the  land,  perhaps 
in  o&hoot  firom  Strathclyde,  and  one 
which  probably  outlasted  the  parent 
stem. 

Spott  is  connected  with  the  sioxy  of 
a  terrible  crime,  which  happened  so  long 
ago  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tmy,  but  which,  as  far  as  motive  and 
action  are  concerned,  might  have  happenied 
only  yesterday.  The  minister  of  Spott, 
the  Reverend  John  Kelloe,  was  a  married 
man  with  a  comely,  commonplace  wife, 
who  had  brought  him  a  small  dower  that 
bad  been  welcome  enough  when  he  was  a 
bumble  probationer,  but  that  was  pitiful 
enough  in  his  present  position;  for  the 
minister  of  Spott  was  a  powerful  preacher 
and  expounder,  well  thought  of  by  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  and  in  high  favour 
with  their  well-bom  dames  and  daughters. 
The  minister  was  heartily  tired  of  his 
wearisome,  humdrum  wife,  all  the  more 
that  he  knew  he  was  weU  regarded  by  the 
clever  and  handsome  daughter  and  heiress 
of  a  wealthy  laird  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  determined  to  rid  himself  of  his 
burden,  and  laid  his  plans  with  terrible 
calmness  and  caution.  He  chose  the  Sab- 
bath mom  for  the  deed,  when  the  bells 
were  ringing  for  church,  and  the  good  wife 
was  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside  at  her 
devotions.  He  threw  a  cord  about  her 
neck  from  behind,  strangled  her,  and  then 
hung  her  by  the  noose  to  a  staple  he  had 
carelully  adjusted  for  the  purpose  in  a 
beam  overhM4.  Then  he  crept  out  of  the 
parlour  window  of  the  manse  and  made 


his  way  to  his  pulpit,  where  he  held  forth 
with  much  fervour  and  acceptance.  The 
minister  dined  with  one  of  his  flock,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  second  service  that 
he  retumed  home  accompanied  by  some 
friends.  The  silence  and  gloom  that 
overspread  the  house  was  noticed;  the 
minister  presently  raised  a  cry  of  alarm 
and  distress.  His  unhappy  wife  had  hung 
herself,  the  neighbours  were  witnesses  of 
the  sad  event,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  parish  were  with  their  much-afflicted 
pastor,  while  the  horror  and  detestation 
with  which  suicide  is  regarded  in  Scotland 
hung  about  the  grave  of  the  poor  mur- 
dered woman. 

All  had  gone  as  the  minister  had  desired : 
no  hitch  had  occurred  in  the  business ;  no 
suspicion  attached,  or  could  possibly  attach, 
to  the  criminal;  he  might  have  married 
the  daughter  of  the  laird  and  shone  as  one 
of  the  ughts  of  the  aga  But  now  beg^ 
the  terrible  pangs  of  remorse  and  despair ; 
tortures  that  ceased  not  by  night  or  day, 
and  that  drove  him  to  make  a  full  con- 
fession of  hu  guilt.  The  law  took  its 
course,  and  presently  the  minister  expiated 
his  crime  on  the  gallows,  attended  in  his 
last  moments  by  a  crowd  of  brother  minis- 
ters, among  whom  he  raised  his  voice  to 
the  last,  magnifying  the  grace  of  God  and 
his  own  wickedness,  and  exhorting  the 
crowd  to  repentance. 

Between  Spott  and  Dunbar  rises  the 
height  of  Doon,  where  the  hills  of  the 
Lammermuir  range  sink  into  the  narrow 
belt  of  level  shore  about  the  castle  and 
harbour  of  Dunbar. 

On  Doon  the  Scottish  army  were  en- 
camped under  David  Leslie,  the  skilled 
and  wary  leader,  the  victor  at  Philip- 
haugh ;  while  below  in  the  narrow  plain 
was  cooped  up  Cromwell's  veteran  army 
in  a  position  almost  desperate.  It  was 
a  strange  course  of  events  that  had 
brought  the  Presbyterian  and  Covenanting 
army  of  Scotland  in  hostile  array  against 
their  former  allies  in  the  cause  of  the 
young  King,  Charles  the  Second,  who, 
though  he  bid  taken  the  Covenant  as  one 
takes  a  pill,  with  a  wry  face,  had  little  in 
common  with  his  fanatical  supporters.  But 
although  there  was  little  enthusiasm  for 
the  King,  national  feeling  was  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  so  was  the  determination  that 
Scotland  should  settle  her  own  affairs,  and 
order  King  and  Kirk  as  she  pleased. 

So  far  as  the  campaign  had  gone,  Crom- 
well had  been  out-generalled  and  out- 
manoeuvred bv  the  cautious  Leslie,  who. 
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standing  on  the  defensive,  had  frustrated 
every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  strike  a  de- 
cisive blow.  And  now  the  English,  in  fall 
retreat,  were  held  and  cut  off  by  Leslie's 
masterly  dispositions.  The  one  line  of 
retreat,  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Lammermoir 
Hills,  Leslie  had  strongly  occupied.  This 
pass  was  variously  known  as  the  Peaths, 
or  sometimes  Gockbum's  Path,  from  the 
family  name  of  those  who  in  earlier  days 
had  been  put  in  charge  of  it  Cromwell 
calls  it  Copperspath,  "  through  which  we 
cannot  get  without  almost  a  miracle."  But 
for  the  fleet  which  accompanied  the  move- 
ments of  the  English  army,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  left  but  surrender,  or  a 
blind  and  desperate  attack  on  the  over- 
whelming forces  on  the  hill  of  Doon ;  for 
the  country  about  was  almost  desolate,  and 
Dunbar  was  inhabited  only  by  old  men 
and  women,  half  wolfish  and  famished, 
while  disease  was  decimating  the 
English  ranks.  As  it  was,  Cromwell  had 
almost  determined  to  embark  his  infantry 
on  shipboard,  and  with  his  cavalry  essay  to 
cut  his  way  through  the  passes  to  England, 
when  a  movement  among  the  Scottish  host 
revealed  their  intention  of  descending  into 
the  plains  and  offering  battle  to  the  foe. 
Then  it  was  that  Cromwell  exultantly  ex- 
claimed, **  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them 
into  our  hands/'  and  made  ready  to  attack 
the  Scottish  line  at  daybreak. 

The  sun  rose  clear  and  bright  out  of  the 
sea  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  September, 
and  glinted  on  helmet  and  breastplate,  on 
spearhead  and  flashing  sword.  It  was  the 
sun  of  Dunbar,  as  memorable  to  Cromwell 
as  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  to  Napoleon ;  and 
when  it  set,  the  whole  Scottish  host  had 
been  scattered  or  destroyed,  cut  down  as 
stubble  by  the  swords  of  the  stem  Iron- 
sides, chase  and  execution  going  on  for 
eight  miles,  with  thirty  guns  and  ten  thou- 
sand prisoners  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
victor.  Long  was  the  memory  of  this  fatal 
day  for  Scotland  preserved  under  the 
name  of  Tyesday's  Chase. 

Even  in  Cromwell's  time  the  Castle  of 
Dunbar  was  a  ruin,  as  it  had  been  dis- 
mantled by  the  Regent  Murray  after  the 
flight  of  Bothwell  and  the  fall  of  Queen 
Mary.  Its  site  upon  a  shelf  of  rock  pro- 
jecting over  the  sea,  and  inaccessible 
except  by  a  narrow  approach  from  the 
land,  marked  it  out  for  a  natural  strong- 
hold ;  and  the  castle  was  in  existence  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Scotch  monarch,  and 
was  given  by  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the 
exiled  Earl  Patrick  of  Northumberland, 


soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  The 
powerful  Counts  Patrick  became^  even- 
tually known  as  Cospatricks,  and  in  this 
guise  are  remembered  in  the  early  history 
of  Scotland.  But  about  the  Castie  of 
Dunbar  the  tempest  of  war  was  constantly 
raging,  a?  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scoteh 
or  English  alternately.  Edward  the  Fint 
captured  the  castle,  and  his  son  here  foond 
shelter  from  hia  pursuers  in  his  flight  from 
Bannockbum.  In  the  next  reign  there 
was  a  famous  siege,  when  Black  Agnee, 
Countess  of  March,  defended  it  successfolly 
against  Montague,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

She  kept  a  stir  in  tower  or  trench, 
That  brawling,  boisterous  Scottish  weneh ; 
Game  I  early,  came  I  late, 
I  found  Agnes  at  the  gate. 

But  it  was  as  the  stronghold  of  the 
wicked  Lord  Bothwell  that  Dunbar  Castk 
acquired  its  principal  interest ;  for  it  wu 
to  Dunbar  that  he  brought  the  Queen,  wilh 
or  against  her  will,  after  capturing  her  at 
the  Bridge  of  Cramond,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  pair  took  refuge  after  their  mu- 
riage,  when  the  conf^erate  lords  jait 
missed  capturing  them  as  they  feasted  in 
Hailes  Castle,  when  the  Queen  rode  after 
her  lord  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  and  so 
entered  Dunbar  at  full  gallop. 

Taking  it  in  its  dramatic  aspect,  there  is 
something  attractive  and  complete  in  thu 
episode  of  the  loves  of  Mary  and  BothwelL 
They  are  Antony  and  Cleopatra  oyer 
again,  and  they  sally  forth  to  battle  in 
company ;  they  fly  from  the  field,  and  part, 
to  meet  no  more,  amid  the  clash  of  arme 
and  the  cries  of  victors  and  vanquished. 

Bothwell  in  his  flight  galloped  back  to 
Dunbar.  His  ships  were  lying  in  the 
harbour,  he  hoisted  sail,  and  away,  to 
haunt  the  Northern  seas  in  piratic  fashion, 
and  to  end  his  stormy  life  in  a  Danish 
dungeon. 

North  of  Dunbar,  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tyne  opens  out  to  the  sea,  with  its  dan- 
gerous sands,  memorable  for  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  royal  ship,  the  ''Fox,"  with  a 
large  amount  of  specie  on  board  for  the 
supply  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army. 
The  crew  were  lost  and  the  ship  swallowed 
up  in  the  quicksands.  Since  then  more 
than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  readi 
the  treasure,  but  without  avail 

On  the  fturther  shore  of  the  river-mouth 
lies  Tyninghame,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Haddington.  Ten  or  more  successive  EmAs 
have  each  added  a  piece  to  the  composite 
mansion,  which  is  surrounded  by  trim  gar- 
dens and  noble  holly  hedges,  which  woold 
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hare  done  to  show  against  the  iTamooB  one 
of  John  Evelyn's,  through  which  the  Czar 
Peter  drove  his  wheelbarrow.  A  few  miles 
northwards  again  is  a  coriotts  chasm  in  the 
rock-boond  coast  known  as  Baldred's 
Cradle,  the  said  Baldred  being  an  ancient 
anchorite  of  Oolomba's  days,  who  built  his 
cell  upon  the  wonderful  Bass  Eock.  The 
rock  itself  is  here  in  full  view,  with  its 
clouds  of  sea-birds  that  hov^r  round  with 
strident,  incessant  cries — **  Solangooseifera 
Bassa,''  as  Hawthornden  has  it  in  his 
"Macaronics." 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  Bass  Book, 
built  in  a  niche  in  the  enormous  rocky 
buttress,  have  suffered  more  from  storm 
and  tempest,  and  the  assaults  of  howling 
winds,  than  from  the  hand  of  man.  The 
chief  associations  of  the  castle  are  with  the 
persecuted  Covenanters  who  were  im- 
prisoned in  its  dungeons;  but  it  is  also 
notable  aa  the  last  place  in  the  kingdom  to 
acknowledge  the  revolutionary  Grovem- 
ment  of  1688,  having  held  out  for  James 
the  Second  long  after  his  cause  was  lost 
altogether  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Great  Britain. 

Tantallon  Castle  and  the  Bass  are  con- 
nected in  popular  sayings,  and  form  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  grand  and  gloomy  land 
and  seascapa  The  enormous  walls  of  Tan- 
tallon rise  grimly  over  the  sea,  rude  and 
monstrous  in  form,  the  mere  skeleton  of 
the  once  mighty  hold. 

Tantallon  vast : 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  far, 
And  deemed  impregnable  in  war. 

The  ruins  owe  their  present  forlorn  con- 
dition to  the  destructive  force  of  gunpowder, 
applied  by  General  Monk,  who  dinged  down 
the  once  mighty  stronghold  of  the  Douglas 
without  the  smallest  compunction. 

Next  comes  the  breezy  watering-place  of 
North  Berwick,  with  ^ts  snug  sea-port,  and 
the  conical  hill  known  as  Berwick  Law. 
And  there  is  Long  Niddry  by  the  sea,  and 
Galane  with  its  ruined  church,  and  Seton, 
which  was  lost  by  the  Earl  of  Winton  in 
1715;  and  old  salt-making  places  scattered 
along  the  coast — Portseton,  Cockenzie,  and 
the  more  famous  Preston  Pans,  where 
Johnnie  Cope  and  his  dragoons  took  to 
flight  before  the  fierce  onset  of  the  High- 
land dans. 


SOME  NARROW  ESCAPES. 

IN   AFGHANISTAN. 

It  is  only  those  who  formed  part  of  the 
army  under  General  Nott  at  Candahar, 
from  October,  1841.  until  June,  1842,  who 


are  able  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  force  had  to  contend 
during  that  time.  We  were  completely  cut 
off  from  British  India,  and  it  was  only  now 
and  again  that  we  got  any  letters  or  news. 
So  much  so  was  this  the  case  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  small  party  of  our  native 
cavalry  contrived  to  push  through  the 
Bolan  Pass,  no  fewer  than  seven  overland 
mails  reached  us  together.  We  had  the 
enemy  on  our  front,  on  our  rear,  and  on  each 
side  of  us.  If  any  of  our  soldiers,  whether 
English  or  native,  or  any  of  our  camp 
followers  happened  to  stray  from  our  lines, 
they  were  certain  to  be  ciq>tured  by  the 
Afghans,  who,  after  mutilating  them  hor- 
ribly, invariably  put  them  to  a  cruel  and 
lingering  death.  We  knew  that  our  army 
under  (^neral  Elphinstone  had  been  mur- 
dered wholesale,  but  of  all  details  we  were 
utterly  ignorant  All  day  and  all  night 
we  were  kept  on  the  alert  by  alarms, 
which  were  generaUy  false,  and  got  up 
by*  the  enemy  in  order  to  worry  us.  Some- 
times they  were  real,  when  attempts  were 
made  by  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  of 
the  Afghans  to  enter  our  lines  and  slaughter 
us.  The  weather,  although  on  the  whole 
fine,  with  a  dear  sky,  was  bitterly  cold  at 
night.  The  corps  to  which  I  belonged,  the 
40th,  was  the  only  English  regiment  with 
the  force ;  aU  the  rest,  consisting  of  two 
troops  of  horse  artillery,  two  cavalry  and 
five  infantry  regiments,  were  natives  of 
India.  And  very  well  indeed  they  behaved. 
I  don't  remember  hearing  of,  nor  do  I  think 
there  was,  during  the  whole  of  that  terrible 
winter,  a  single  case  of  cowardice;  nor 
did  any  of  the  men,  British  or  Sepoys, 
grumble  when  called  upon  to  do  very 
heavy  exto  duty,  which  was  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Officers  as  well  as  men  had  by 
no  means  an  easy  time  of  it  In  addition 
to  the  regular  brigade  and  regimental 
guards,  one-half  of  each  corps  had  to  be  on 
what  is  called  inlying  picket  every  night  of 
their  lives.  It  is  true  that  those  who 
took  this  duty  were  allowed  to  sleep,  but 
they  had  to  be  fully  dressed,  with  their 
muskets  by  their  sides,  and  ready  to  turn 
out  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  seldom  a 
night  passed  without  an  alarm  being  given. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  enemy  who  fired  a 
few  shots  in  order  to  annoy  us;  on  other 
occasions  the  sentries  posted  well  to  the 
front  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  a  number 
of  the  enemy  coming  towards  our  lines, 
and  therefore  passed  the  word  to  the  rear, 
in  order  to  give  warning.  Nor  were  these 
sifcns  df    the  enemy  bein?  near  always 
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imaginary.  Hardly  a  morning  passed 
without  our  finding  signs  both  of  mounted 
and  dismounted  men  having  been  close  up 
to  our  lines  of  sentries  during  the  night. 
The  Afghans  had  frequent  communication 
with  Gabool,  and  knew  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  our  unfortunate  troops  there  long 
before  we  did.  At  one  time  our  enemies 
showed  a  much  bolder  front  than  usual, 
and  used  not  only  to  come  close  to  our 
sentries  every  night,  but  invariably  rode 
at  our  men  with  their  swords  and  lances, 
trying  their  very  best  to  cut  them  down. 
They  only  succeeded  in  killing  any  of  our 
men  on  one  occasion,  when  two  sentries 
of  the  43rd  Bengal  Native  Infantry  were 
cut  down,  and  their  bodies  mutilated.  And 
this  must  have  been  done  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  minutes,  for  no  sooner  was  the 
firing  at  the  outpost  heard  than  the  picket 
moved  out  in  double  quick  time;  but  by 
the  time  it  reached  the  spot  where  the 
outlying  sentries  had  been  posted,  the  un- 
fortunate Sepoys  had  been  cut  down. 

By  degrees  these  attacks  on  our  troops 
became  more  and  more  frequent ;  but  the 
Afghans  had  great  fear  of  us  when  any- 
thmg  like  a  number  of  our  men  were 
together,  and  more  particularly  did  they 
always  avoid  our  artillery.  Thus  on  one 
occasion,  some  three  hundred  of  their 
horsemen  appeared  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yard!s  from  our  sentries.  They 
halted,  and  began  shouting  out  the  abuse 
which  they  invariably  used  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity.  It  was  then  about 
two  p.m.,  and  we  began  to  hope  that  we 
were  at  last  going  to  nave  a  skirmish  with 
the  enem^  in  open  daylight.  But  they  did 
not  remain  long  in  the  position  they  had 
taken  up.  A  squadron  of  the  irre^ar 
cavalry  corps,  faiown  by  the  name  of 
Skinner's  Horse,  were  quickly  in  the 
saddle.  The  Afghans  outnumbered  them  by 
at  least  three  to  one,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
everyone  thought  the  latter  would  show 
fight.  But  our  expectations  were  doomed 
to  be  disappointed  The  enemy  allowed 
our  men  to  come  within  fifty  vards  of 
them,  and  then  they  turned  and  fled  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner ;  two  of  their 
number  being  very  badly  mounted,  their 
horses  fell,  and  they  were  made  prisoners 
and  brought  into  our  lines.  One  of  them 
died  from  the  efiects  of  the  fall  he  had, 
but  the  other  was  not  hurt,  and  was  by 
the  special  orders  of  General  Nott  very 
kindly  treated,  in  the  hopes  that  when  he 
was  set  at  liberty  he  would  induce  his 
companions  not  to  murder  in  cold  l^lood 


any  of  our  men  whom  they  might  come 
across. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  After  being  de- 
tained and  well  fed,  with  a  comfcitable 
mattress  to  sleep  on,  he  was,  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight,  set  at  liberty,  and  escorted  to 
where  his  friends  were  known  to  be  by 
a  small  party  of  our  irregular  cavalry.  When 
the  latter  perceived  a  party  of  Afghan  hone- 
men  a  short  distance  from  them  they  halted, 
and  told  their  prisoner,  or  rather  mide 
signs  to  him — ^f or  our  Indian  soldiers  coold 
hurdly  speak  a  word  of  Pushtoo,  wbich 
is  the  langui^e  of  Afghanistan — ^that  he 
might  join  his  friends,  which  he  did  &( 
onca  My  readers  will  hardly  credit  me, 
yet  such  is  the  fact,  that,  after  this  man, 
who  had  been  so  kindly  treated  in  oor 
lines,  was  set  at  liberty,  and  after  he  had 
had  plenty  of  time  to  teU  his  friends  of  the 
manner  he  had  been  fed  and  lodged  when 
he  was  with  us,  the  party  of  Afghans  he 
had  joined  got  upon  their  horses,  and, 
shouting  their  war-cries,  rode  at  our  men 
and  tri^  hard  to  take  them  prisoners.  Oar 
cavalry  was  very  much  inferior  in  nnmben, 
and  so  had  nothing  left  them  but  to  ride 
hard  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  their 
own  camp.  They  were  well  mounted,  and, 
having  a  start  of  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards,  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
getting  away.  But  the  Afghans  ke|4 
firing  at  them  as  long  as  they  could,  en- 
dence  of  which  was  given  by  tiie  fact  diat 
one  of  our  horsemen  and  two  of  the  horses 
of  the  party  were  wounded.  Nor  was  this 
all.  About  a  week  after  the  above  iocident 
occurredi  three  young  soldiers  of  the  40th 
Regiment,  contrary  to  the  strict  ordos 
that  no  one  was  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
distance  from  our  lines,  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  they  would  go  out  for  a  stroll, 
and  see  for  themselves  what  the  ooonby 
was  like.  Their  absence  was  only  dis- 
covered when  the  roll  was  csJled  at  evening 
parade,  and  a  party  of  cavalry,  with  a 
European  officer,  was  sent  out  to  try  and 
find  them.  They  discovered  the  poor 
fellows'  bodies  a  short  distance  beyond  oor 
linea  They  had  not  only  been  fonlly 
murdered  in  cold  blood,  but  the  medical 
men  who  examined  the  corpses  said  that 
the  brutal  mutilation  which  had  been  pra^ 
tised  upon  them  had  taken  place  before 
the  men  were  killed.  And  this  only  a  veiy 
short  time  after  the  release  of  the  Afg^ 
who  had  been  so  well  treated  whilst  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  ours. 

The  winter  at  Gandahar  was  a  very  coM, 
wet,  and  uncomfortable  season  in  ereiy 
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sense  of  the  word ;  and  for  troops  that 
were  continiially  under  arms,  without  any 
means  of  occupation  when  not  on  duty, 
ib  was  very  much  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 
As  the  days  got  shorter,  and  the  nights 
longer,  the  enemy  became  bolder,  and 
tried  to  annoy  us  in  every  possible  man- 
ner. Hardly  an  evening  passed  without 
our  hearing  of  camels  belonging  to  our 
cominissariat  department  that  £ul  been 
carried  off,  or,  it  not  taken  away,  ham- 
strung and  rendered  useless  when  out  at 
grass.  During  the  night,  when  we  believed 
everything  was  quiet,  our  sentries — even 
those  stationed  close  to  our  lines — were 
fired  at^  and  often  wounded.  To  add  to 
our  discomfort,  our  stores  began  to  show 
that  they  were  coming  to  an  end,  and,  so 
far  as  we  oould  see,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
hopes  of  their  being  replenished.  Of  meat 
and  flour  there  was  always  plenty  to  be 
purchased  in  the  Gandahar  market;  but 
of  vegetables,  wine,  beer,  and  other  small 
lozuries,  we  had  little  or  none. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  continual 
alarms  by  the  enemy  being  dose  at  hand. 
General  Nott  very  properly  resolved  upon 
having  regularly  organised  patrols,  which 
were  to  proceed  every  day  some  three 
(a  four  miles  in  one  or  other  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  show  the  enemy  that  we 
were  on  the  alert,  and  cause  them  to 
keep  at  a  greater  distance  from  us  than 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  As  a 
general  rule  these  patrols  consisted  of  a 
field  ofi&cer  in  command,  with  a  subaltern 
who  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp,  a  couple  of 
field  guns,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty  troopers 
of  our  irregular  cavalry  under  a  European 
officer.  After  a  time  it  was  found  that 
gons  were  of  little  or  no  use  in  these  ex- 
peditions, and  that  they  often  hindered  the 
party  from  exploring  certain  roads,  or 
rather  paths,  where  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  take  anything  that  moved 
upon  wheels.  It  was  when  forming 
part  of  one  of  these  expeditions  that  I 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  firom  certain 
death. 

The  party  had  started  from  Gandahar  in 
the  early  morning,  and  had  proceeded  in 
an  almost  direct  Une  northward  for  some 
five  or  six  milea  A  field  officer  was  in 
command,  and  I  was  acting  as  his  orderly 
officer.  We  had  with  us  a  hundred  native 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  a  European 
officer.  A  surgeon  belonging  to  one  of  the 
regiments  of  the  force  accompanied  us,  as 
did  also  a  conductor  or  non-commissioned 
officer  of   the  commissariat  department, 


who  was  sent  in  order  that  he  might  see 
whether  there  was  any  good  grazmgground 
for  our  camels  and  cattle  to  be  found. 
This  last-mentioned  member  of  our  party, 
who  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  my  escape, 
was  a  tali,  strong  man,  very  active,  and, 
having  formerly  served  in  an  Eaglish 
cavaliT^  corps,  a  good  rider  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

We  had  reached  our  destination,  or 
rather  the  end  of  the  distance  we  pro- 
posed going,  which  was  on  a  small  hiU, 
whence  there  could  be  seen  several 
miles  of  the  Gabool  road  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  domes  of  the  mosques  in 
Gandahar  on  the  other.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  both  in  going  and  returning,  the 
greatest  caution  had  been  observed.  We  had 
horsemen  preceding  us,  others  on  our  flanks, 
and  three  or  four  brought  up  the  rear 
at  some  distance  behind  ua  After  par- 
taking of  what  slight  refreshment  we  had 
with  us,  the  order  was  given  to  mount, 
and  we  started,  but  not  by  the  route  we 
had  come,  to  return  to  our  linea 

There  is  all  over  the  southern  parts  of 
Afghanistan,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gandahar,  a  very  curious 
peculiarity  in  the  land,  which  I  don't  re- 
member having  seen  elsewhera  In  many 
places  the  ground  is  so  undulating,  that 
whereas  anyone  would  believe  he  is  looking 
over  a  large  continued  plain,  there  may  be, 
and  there  very  often  is,  between  him  and 
the  portion  of  the  plain  that  looks  quite 
close,  a  valley  or  undulation,  where  any 
number  of  men  might  remain,  and  not  be 
seen  by  others  untu  they  were  close  upon 
those  who  were  so  hidden.  Such  was  the 
case  with  us  about  a  couple  of  hours  after 
we  had  turned  our  horses'  heads  towards 
home.  All  of  a  sudden  the  English  officer 
in  command  of  the  native  cavalry  escort, 
who  was  riding  with  the  advanced  scouts 
of  his  men  some  three  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  the  rest  of  our  party,  came  to  a 
halt,  and  riding  back  at  full  gallop  to  the 
officer  in  command,  called  out  that  the 
enemy  was  in  great  force  in  one  of  those 
undulations  of  me  ground,  which  prevented 
them  from  being  seen  until  dose  upon 
them.  The  officer  commanding  the  piurty 
ordered  a  halt,  and  rode  forward  to  see 
where  the  Afghans  were,  and  what  they 
were  doing.  I  went  with  him,  and,  when 
we  came  to  the  place  where  the  enemy 
could  be  seen,  we  were  convinced  that  they 
were  waiting  for  us  and  intended  to  cut  us 
off  from  Gandahar,  and  kill  or  make 
prisoners  of  the  whole  party.     They  were 
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evidently  much  stroDger  than  we ;  so  far 
as  we  could  make  out  they  mustered  about 
five  times  the  number  of  fighting  men  than 
those  who  formed  our  whole  party.  They 
were  in  line,  and  covered  every  inch  of 
the  road  by  which  we  could  return  to  our 
lines. 

The  field  officer  commandbg  our  party 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  about  what 
we  ought  to  do,  or  rather  what  was  the 
only  means  by  which  we  could  escape  from 
the  enemy. 

'^Grentlemen,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
only  three  Englishmen  present,  'Hhere  is 
but  one  chance  for  us  to  get  away  from 
the  enemy.  We  must  ride  at  and  through 
them,  each  one  of  us  doing  the  best  he  can 
for  himself,  and  if  surrounded  sell  his  life 
as  dearly  as  he  can,  for  God  help  those 
who  are  taken  prisoners.  I  will  ride  in 
front  We  will  start  at  a  walk.  When  I 
throw  up  my  hand  the  first  time  let  us 
trot ;  when  I  do  so  again  we  must  break 
into  a  canter,  which  must.become  a  gallop 
when  I  throw  up  my  hand  the  third  time. 
This  last  I  will  only  do  when  we  are  dose 
upon  them." 

What  our  commander  said  was  quickly 
explained  to  the  native  horsemen  who 
formed  our  escort  It  was  very  evident 
that  every  man  amongst  us  was  ready  and 
willing  to  follow  our  commander's  direc- 
tions, and  determined  to  die  rather  than 
be  tdcen  prisoner. 

We  started,  each  one  of  us,  natives  as 
well  as  Englishmen,  carrying  a  pistol  in 
his  hand,  and  leaving  our  swords  in  their 
scabbards.  This  we  did  by  order  of  the 
commanding  officer,  who  certainly  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  was  quite  equal  to 
the  difficulty  before  us.  In  about  ten 
minutes  we  came  in  full  sight  of  the 
enemy. 

As  our  irregular  cavalry  scout  had  told 
us,  there  were  some  five  or  six  hundred 
of  them,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  their 
intention  was  to  cut  off  our  return  to 
Gandahar.  They  had  amongst  them  three 
or  four  of  the  large  religious  banners 
which,  as  we  knew  very  well,  were 
never  taken  into  the  field  unless  on  some 
special  occasion,  when  they  feel  certain  of 
striking  a  heavy  blow  at  their  enemies, 
and  of  getting  the  best  of  any  fight  in 
which  they  are  about  to  engage. 

As  our  chief  had  directed  us  to  do,  we 
started  at  a  walk.  On  coming  in  sight  of 
the  Afghans,  the  latter  set  up  a  shout  of 
triumph  which  was  evidently  intended  partly 
to  intimidate  U9,  and  partly  to  show  how 


confident  they  were  of  victory  in  the 
coming  fight  We,  as  a  matter  of  comae, 
obeyed  our  chief  to  the  letter.  We  kept 
our  eyes  on  him,  and  the  first  time  he 
threw  up  his  hand  commenced  to  trot 
In  two  or  three  minutes  he  repeated  the 
signal-sign,  and  then,  as  agreed  upon,  we 
all  broke  into  a  canter.  In  the  meantime  the 
enemy's  balls  were  whistiing  about  us,  and 
a  very  unpleasant  sound  they  mada  The 
Afghans  do  not,  or  did  not  in  the  days  of 
which  I  write,  cast  their  bullets  in  mooMs, 
as  is  the  practice  of  civilised  nations,  bot 
take,  or  used  to  take,  a  piece  of  lead,  and 
often  a  piece  of  iron,  and  hammer  it  ontll 
it  is  small  enough  to  go  down  tiie  barrel 
of  their  match-lock  guns,  for  it  is,  or  wae, 
very  rare  to  find  a  gun  with  a  f^t-lock, 
whilst  percussion  firearms  were  absolatelj 
unknown.  The  consequence  was  that 
their  balls  were  anything  but  round  in 
shape,  made  a  very  loud  noise,  caused  hj 
their  irregular  form,  while  the  wounds  they 
caused  were  extremely  painful  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  heal,  as  the  present  writer  knows 
from  experience,  having  a  few  months  after 
the  affair  near  Gandahar,  been  very  badly 
wounded  at  Goin,  near  the  celebrated 
fortress  of  Guznie. 

A  very  few  minutes  after  we  had  broken 
into  a  canter  I  felt  my  horse  make  a  bad 
stumble,  and  then,  after  trying  to  recover 
itself,  fall  forward  on  its  head  and  lie 
perfectly  still.  By  intuition,  as  it  seemed, 
I  knew  that  the  unfortunate  animal  had 
been  shot,  and  that  the  chances  w^e  a 
thousand  to  one  that  I  should  be  made  a 
prisoner  by  the  Afghans.  I  happened  to 
be  riding  quite  in  the  rear  of  our  party, 
and  felt  certain  that  no  one  had  seen 
me  fall,  every  man  being  taken  up  in 
looking  out  for  his  own  safety,  as  in  sadi 
circumstances  was  only  natural.  Were 
I  to  live  a  thousand  years,  I  should  never 
forget  my  sensations  during  the  few 
minutes  I  remained  on  my  horse  after  it 
had  been  shot  I  remembered,  as  a  bad 
dream,  all  I  had  heard  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  enemy  treated  their  prisoners  ; 
and  there  was,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  bat 
one  way  out  of  my  difficulty,  and  that  was 
to  make  away  with  myself  before  the 
savage  brutes  of  Afghans  could  make  me 
their  prisoner,  and  I  began  handling  my 
pistol  with  a  view  to  blowing  out  my 
brains.  The  rest  of  our  party  had  by 
this  time  got  some  distance  off,  and,  by  the 
sounds  of  firing  that  I  heard,  it  was  very 
evident  they  were  having  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  the  enemy. 
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AU  of  a  sadden  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me 
call  oat  in  English :  "  Loose  yoar  feet  from 
the  stirraps,  sir;  loose  yoar  feet  from  the 
stirraps."  I  was  in  a  kind  of  daze,  bat 
had  the  sense  to  do  as  I  was  directed. 
Taming  my  head  half  roand,  I  saw  that 
the  speaker  was  the  English  condnctor,  or 
warrant  officer  of  the  contingent,  of  whom 
I  have  made  mention  before.  In  far  less 
time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  this  accoant 
of  what  happened,  he  had  taken  a  firm 
grip  of  my  jacket  collar,  palled  me  off  my 
dead  horse,  and  had  flang  me  on  to  his 
own  nag,  in  front  of  his  saddle,  as  if  I  were 
an  empty  sack.  <*  Hold  on,  sir ;  hold  on, 
sir,''  he  shonted.  *'  It  is  not  an  easy  seat 
for  yoa;  bat  we  mast  make  the  best 
of  it."  Fortanately,  I  was  then  a  light, 
active  lad.  I  was  barely  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  had  sense  enoagh  to  remain  where 
he  had  flang  me,  althoagh  my  head  was 
hanging  down  on  one  side  of  the  horse  and 
my  feet  on  the  other.  We  started  at  a 
hard  gallop,  and — how  it  was  managed  I 
am  utterly  ignorant  to  this  day — in 
very  few  minates  I  could  make  out,  by 
those  around  os  speaking  in  English  and 
Hindostanee,  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
Menda  With  the  exception  of  two  of  our 
native  cavalry,  who  were  killed,  all  oar  party 
had  escaped .  A  few,  perhaps  a  dozen,  includ- 
ing the  English  officer  in  command  of  the 
party  of  native  cavalry,  had  been  wounded, 
bat  only  one  of  them  severely  so.  There 
being  no  spare  horse  to  be  got,  I  had  to 
ride  on  to  our  lines  in  front  of  the  gallant 
fellow  who  had  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of 
his  own. 

We  have  in  England  a  very  absurd 
notion — which  only  prevails,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  amongst  those  who  have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  our  soldiers — that  our  men 
don't  care  for  praise,  and  only  value  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  substantial  reward. 
Bat  as  regards  the  circumstance  I  have 
reUted,  the  warrant  officer  who  saved  my 
life  was  publicly  thanked  at  a  parade  of 
the  whole  force,  by  General  Nott  himself. 
And  when  the  parade  was  over,  I  heard 
him  say  that  he  would  run  the  same  risk  a 
dozen  times  in  order  to  be  honoured  as  he 
had  been.  In  those  dajrs  the  Victoria 
Cross  did  not  exist,  or  the  brave  fellow 
would  most  certainly  have  had  it  given 
him.  I  was  in  hopes,  if  I  ever  got  back 
to  England,  I  might  have  done  some- 
thing to  reward  him  as  he  deserved.  But 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  carried 
off  by  dysentery  at  Ferozepore,  and  did 
not  live  to  see  home  again. 


''THE  TROUBLESOME  TURK." 


The  Turk  is  ** troublesome "  or  "un- 
speakable" in  the  eyes  of  a  great  many 
people  who  have  the  dimmest  possible  idea 
of  his  ancestry.  They  are  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  him,  ''bag  and  baggage,  with  his 
zaptiehs,  spahis,  delhis,  ressildars,  and 
duftardars,"  out  of  Europe ;  but  they  have 
hardly  yet  mastered  the  initial  fact  that 
there  are  Turks  and  Turks — that  the 
Seljuk  (sometimes  called  Eastern)  Turks 
who  took  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens  in 
1094,  and  whose  bigoted  cruelties  (suc- 
ceeding the  humane  selfishness  of  the 
Saracens,  who  opened  the  Holy  City  to 
all  pilgrims  that  could  pay)  caused  the 
first  Crusade,  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
Ottoman  (or  Western)  Turks,  at  least;  as 
distinct  as  those  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians whose  alternate  ups  and  downs  are 
so  puzzling  in  Bible  history. 

Eyeryb^y  knows  that  the  first  Ma- 
hometan conquerors  were  Arabs.  They 
founded  the  Caliphate,  their  capital  being 
Bagdad,  where  they  had  one  foot  on  their 
ancestral  desert  But  their  empire  fell  to 
pieces — chief  after  chief  tried  to  set  up  a 
new  dynasty,  each  boasting  that  he  was 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  Prophet,  kinship  to 
whom  was  the  source  of  all  dignity.  And 
each  new  Caliph  strengthened  himself 
(after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  Emperors  of 
Constantinople,  and,  in  more  modem  times, 
of  the  French  Kings)  with  a  body-guard 
of  strangers,  composed,  in  this  case,  of 
Turcomans  from  that  Turkestan  which 
Russia  annexed  not  so  long  ago,  and 
which  the  Arabs  had  conquered  and  con- 
verted to  Mahometanism  during  the  eighth 
century.  Caliph  Montassem,  in  833,  was 
the  first  who  employed  this  body-guard, 
which  very  soon  became  as  troublesome 
as  the  old  Roman  Praetorian  Guards.  Its 
leaders  (called  Emirs,  ie.  commanders) 
gradually  took  to  themselves  all  the  real 
power,  leaving  the  Caliph  a  puppet  king,  a 
roi  faineant  under  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 
Caliph  Rahdi  thought  to  improve  matters 
by  making  the  head  of  the  Bowide  clan 
his  Emir  al  Omra  (Commander  of  Comman- 
ders) ;  but  the  Bowide  chief,  thinking  that 
he  might  as  well  have  the  title,  in  addition 
to  the  real  power,  deposed  the  Caliph  (945) 
and  left  him  only  the  spiritual  hardship. 

What  one  chieftain  has  done,  however, 
another,  in  a  country  made  up,  like  modem 
Afghanistan,  of  rival  clans,  is  sure  to  think 
he  can  da     Seljuk,  also  a  Turcoman,  ac- 
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caatomed,  like  all  his  coantrymen,  to  yearly 
descents  during  the  winter  cold  from  his 
fastnesses  beyond  the  Oxus  into  the  warmer 
lands  where  he  could  find  fodder  for  horses 
and  flocks,  felt  that  the  Caliphate  was 
worth  fighting  for,  and  fixed  his  standard 
in  Khorassan.  He  was  soon  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  force,  half  Cossack,  half 
gipsy;  and  his  party  did  not  break  up 
at  his  death.  His  grandson,  Togrul  Beg 
(1038),  proclaimed  himself  Sultan  (sove- 
reign) in  the  capital  of  ELhorassan.  The 
Arabs  were  divided — besides  the  deposed 
Caliph  at  Bagdad  (still  looked  on  as  grand 
Imam,  or  sovereign  pontiff  of  Mussulmans) 
there  were  the  Fatimite  Caliphs  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Ommiade  Caliphs  in  Cordova. 
These  divisions  not  only  lessened  their 
power,  but  weakened  a  prestige  based  on 
religion ;  for  every  Caliph  ought  by  rights 
to  have  been  Mahomet's  nearest  descen- 
dant. 

Alp  Arslan,  Togrul  Beg's  nephew  and 
successor,  got  a  laige  part  of  Syria,  beating 
not  only  the  Bowide  Caliph,  but  also  the 
Greek  Emperor  Romanus  Diogenes  (1071) ; 
and  his  son,  Malek  Shah,  put  an  end  to 
the  Bowide  dynasty,  and  wrested  from  the 
fain^ant^^Caliph  Cayem  the  title  of  "  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful"  Under  him  cul- 
minated the  power  of  the  Seljukian  Turks. 
He  was  temporal  master  of  the  Bagdad 
Caliphate;  he  even  limited  considerably 
die  Arab  Caliph's  purely  spiritual  functions. 
His  sons  divided  his  empire  (1092),  and, 
though  they  took  Jerusalem  in  1094,  the 
power  of  the  Seljuks  gradually  decayed; 
and,  before  long,  the  Crusaders  drove  the 
southern  branch  of  them  out  of  their 
capital,  Nicea  in  Bithynia,  and  thenceforth 
this  branch  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Sultans  of  Konieh,  or  Iconium,  to  which 
place  they  retreated.  The  other  branch, 
the  Seljuks  of  Iran  (Persia)  split  into  a 
number  of  petty  states,  between  whose 
weakness  and  tiie  victories  of  the  Crusaders 
over  the  western  branch,  the  Arab  Caliphs 
were  able  again  to  recover  Bagdad  (1152) 
and  Irak-Araby,  the  district  round  it  Je- 
rusalem, too,  which  had  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  Caliph,  was  con- 

![uered  by  the  Crusaders,  and  held  by  them 
or  ninety  years,  till  Saladin  and  his  Saracens 
recaptured  it  in  1189.  Before  very  long, 
Zinghis  Khan  (La  'Hhe  most  great  con- 
queror," his  real  name  being  Temudgin,  or 
Demutschin)  was  conquering  Central  Asia, 
at  the  head  of  hordes  of  Mongol  Tartars. 
From  China  to  the  west  of  Persia  he  seemed 
to  have  consolidated  an  empire,  and Jn  the 


north-west  his  generals  pushed  on  and  es- 
tablished themselves  as  far  as  Hungary. 

The  Turks  of  Turkestan  and  the  Mongob 
did  not  agree.    Wild  clansmen,  accustomed 
to  freebooting,  hated  a  rule  which  kept 
every  tribe  in  its  place;  and  about  1229, a 
number  of  them,  under  Khan  Suleimui, 
broke  away  and  settled  in  Armenia ;  and 
after  Suleiman's  death,  they  pushed  farther 
west,  and,  under  his  son,  Ert^rul,  got  leaye 
from  the  Sultans  of  Konieh  to  hold  land 
near  Brou8sa,on  condition  of  paying  tribata 
Ertogrul  died  a  mere  khan,  without  power 
of  raising  money  or  of  saying  the  Friday 
prayer;  but  his  son,  Osman,  or  Othman, 
felt  himself  strong  enough  to  seize  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Konieh  Seljuks,  when 
that  empire  fell  to  pieces  under  the  attada 
of  the  Mongol  Kings  of  Persia.     Bithynia 
was  the  country  he  claimed,  and  a  good 
part  of  it  he  had  to  conquer  from  the 
Greeks ;  and  the  last  news  which  greeted 
his  dying  ears  was  that  Broussa,  one  of  its 
capitals,  had  surrendered.     He  deserved 
his   title   of  Ghazi,   and  from    him  the 
Turks  of  to-day  (a   ''kter  wave"  than 
the  Seljuks,  but  from  the  same  Turkestan) 
are  called  Osmanli  or  Ottoman.    Orkhan, 
his  son,  sumamed  Bone-breaker,  succeeded 
him  in  1326.    In  old  Turkish  fashion  (ao 
unlike    tlieir    later    usage),    he   wanted 
to  divide  the  kingdom  with  his  brother, 
Aladdin;  but  the  latter  said :  "No;  oar 
father  wished  the  Turks  to  have  only  one 
ruler.     Give  me  only  a  single  village  where 
I  can  live  at  peace."    So  Orkhan  made 
Aladdin  his  Vizier,  and  a  very  wise  one  he 
proved    himself.      The   Janissaries  owe 
their  origin    to    hiuL     Of    all  captored 
Christian  ohildren,  one  in  five  was  to  be 
trained  as  a  Turk  and  put  into  the  army. 

'•And  what  shall  they  be  called  I "  asked 
Orkhan  of  his  spiritual  adviser. 

**  Let  them  be  the  new  warriors  (jenit- 
cheri),  and  let  their  head  covering  be  white," 
replied  the  holy  man.  And  thenceforth  tUi 
body  of  chosen  troops  was  chiefly  instro- 
mental  in  winning  the  Turkish  victoriea* 
Orkhan,  who  got  to  vrife  Theodora,  daugh- 
ter of  Emperor  John  Oantacuzene,  the  usa^ 
per,  who  first  gave  the  Turks  a  footing  in 
Europe,  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  bat 
he  was  an  able  warrior,  and  he  loved 
justice. 


♦  There  was  always  ^reat  ill-feeling  between  the 
Janissaries  and  the  Ajabi  (irre^ar  infantry),  be- 
cause once,  in  a  civil  broil,  a  Janissary  having;  tak« 
two  Ajabi  prisoners,  passed  a  butcher's  shop  and, 
seeing  a  number  of  sheep's  heads,  changed  ma  tvo 
prisoners  for  one  of  them. 
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Morad  (Amnrath,  as  Westerns  call  him), 
the  third  son  (the  other  two  had  died), 
sacoeeded  him,  and  took  Angora  (Ancyra), 
a  town  famoas  in  Roman  times,  at  the 
cross  roads  from  north  and  soath  and  east 
and  west  He  then  pushed  on  into  Europe 
and  took  Adrianople  (1361),  making  it  his 
capital,  and  ^ave  a  thorough  defeat  to  Louis 
the  First,  King  of  Hungar3r. 

He  settled  his  soldiers  in  fiefs,  and  ar- 
ranged how  booty  should  be  distributed, 
and  made  himself  so  popular  that^  when 
one  of  his  sons  revolted,  he  rode  alone,  at 
ni^ht,  to  the  insui^ents'  camp,  and  pro- 
mised them  pardon  if  they  would  return  to 
their  duty.  There  are  many  stories  of  his 
magnanimity.  A  princelet  of  Tek6  had 
revolted.  Amurath  at  once  refused  to 
annex  his  land.  "He  owns  only  two 
cities;  the  lion  does  not  chase  fliea" 
Bulgaria,  however,  gave  trouble  then,  as  it 
has  been  doing  since.  Sism^,  its  chief, 
whose  daughter  Amurath  had  married, 
stirred  up  against  him  the  Servians,  Poles, 
Bosnians,  Albanians,  and  Hungarians.  All 
these,  a  huge  host,  gathered  on  the  "black- 
bird plain"  (Amselfeld,  the  Germans  call  it) 
of  Kassova,  in  Servia.  They  were  more 
than  three  to  one,  and  Amurath  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  well  to  risk  all  on  a  sinsle 
battle.  His  favourite  son,  Bayazid  lldenm 
(Lightning),  said,  not  to  fight  would  be  to 
doubt  the  G<>d  of  battles.  So  the  Sultan  took 
a  Koran  and  pricked  a  verse,  just  as  a  seven- 
teenth century  Englishman  might  have  done 
Tnth  a  Bible  or  a  YirgiL  His  first  trial  gave 
him  "  fight  with  unbelievers  " ;  his  second, 
"often  a  great  multitude  will  be  beaten  by 
a  few."  But  Amurath  still  doubted, 
though  the  enthusiasm  roused  by  his  two- 
fold appeal  to  the  Koran  was  immense. 
He  went  to  his  tent  and  passed  the  night  in 
prayer,  begging  that,  if  a  sacrifice  was 
needed,  he  might  be  taken.  So  confident 
of  victory  were  the  Christians,  that  ttiey 
rejected  the  proposal  of  a  night  attack,  for 
fear  some  of  their  foes  should  escape.  The 
Turks  were  at  another  disadvantage ;  rain 
drifted  in  their  faces,  and  their  left  wing 
was  giving  way,  when  Bayazid  Lightning- 
flash  rallied  them  and  routed  the  Christian 
right,  capturing  Lazarus,  King  of  Servia. 
Then  the  whole  Turkish  host  swept  for- 
ward; but,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
Amurath  was  killed.  A  Servian  noble, 
^ho  had  lain  in  ambush  among  the  dead, 
rose  up  as  the  Sultan  passed,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

Bayazid  succeeded,  and  (unlike  Ork- 
han)    began    the    since    proverbial  cus- 


tom of  kiUing  his  brother  to  get  rid  of 
a  possible  competitor.  Then,  pushing  on 
into  Lesser  Asia,  he  subdued  all  the  prince- 
doms which  still  remained  from  the  old 
Seljuk  Empire;  and,  finding  that  the 
Greeks  were  fortifying  Constantinople — 
almost  their  only  remaining  possession 
— ^he  vowed  to  conquer  that  city.  Manuel, 
the  Emperor,  appealed  for  help  to  King 
Sigismund  of  Hungary,  afterwards  Em- 
peror of  (Germany,  son  of  Charles  the 
Fourth,  and  husband  of  Mary  of  Hungary. 
He  with  a  motley  host  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men — Poles,  Germans,  French, 
Crusaders  from  all  parts — laid  siege  to 
Nicopolis,  in  Bulgaria ;  but  Bayazid  gave 
him  a  total  defeat,  and  then  completed  the 
conquest  of  Greece. 

The  a£fair  of  Tamerlane  (Hmur  the 
Tartar)  is  but  an  interlude  in  Ottoman 
history.  Timur,  a  sort  of  later  Zinghis 
Khan,  was  urged  by  the  Greek  Empe- 
ror to  turn  ms  arms  against  Bayazid. 
So  he  wrote  him  a  letter,  couched  in 
Chinese  magniloquence  :  "  Know  thou 
that  my  armies  cover  the  earth ;  princes 
are  my  servants.  Fortune  is  my  slave,  and 
the  world's  destiny  is  in  my  hands.  Who 
art  thou,  poor  Turcomanant,  to  dare  attack 
the  elephant  1  If  timid  Christians  have 
taken  flight  before  thee,  thou  hast  Mahomet 
to  thank,  and  not  thine  own  valour." 
Bayazid  was  more  daunted  by  Timur 
having  twice  defeated  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
and  destroyed  Bagdad,  than  by  his  letter ; 
however,  he  plucked  up  courage,  and  on 
the  plain  of  Angora,  met,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand,  the  host  of 
Timur,  nearly  a  million  strong,  commanded 
by  a  little  army  of  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons. The  Turks  might  have  beaten  (the 
Servians,  whom  they  forced  to  fight  for 
them,  fought  so  weU),  had  not  the  troops  of 
the  newly  conquered  provinces  of  Lesser 
Asia  gone  over  in  a  body  to  Timur.  Their 
treachery  decided  the  day.  "  Fly,"  said  Ste- 
phen, Prince  of  the  Servians,  who  had  cut 
his  way  through  to  the  hill  on  which  Bayazid 
stood,  surrounded  by  his  ten  thousand 
Janissaries.  "  Never ! "  retorted  the  Sultan; 
so  Stephen  went  off,  and  so  did  Bayazid's 
sons,  with  what  troops  they  could  save ; 
while  the  Janissaries  remained  to  die,  like 
James's  Scots  at  Elodden,  and  Bayazid  to 
be  captured  just  as,  under  cover  of  night, 
he  was  at  last  thinking  of  mounting  his 
horse.  Timur  treated  his  captive  with 
generous  kindness  (the  iron  cage  story  is  a 
myth),  but  Bayazid  only  lived  two  years. 
His  conqueror  went  off  to  subdue  China, 
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and  died  there;  and  of  his  conqnesto 
nothing  remained  but  the  **  Empire  of  the 
Great  Mogul/'  in  India. 

Then  Bayazid's  sons  fell  to  fighting  one 
another,  and  at  last  Musa  defeated  Sulei- 
man, who  was  helped  by  the  Greeks,  and 
laid  siege  to  Const^mtinople.  But  the  Janis- 
saries deserted  him,  and  he  had  to  give  way 
to  his  brother  Mahmoud,  who  made  friends 
with  the  Christians,  and  was  always  par- 
doning rebellious  Princes,  and  was  not 
even  roused  to  reprisals  by  having  his 
fleet  destroyed  by  the  Venetians.  Tet  he 
crushed  out  with  somewhat  savage  energy 
the  followers  of  Bidr'uddin,  a  mystic  socialist 
whose  doctrines  have  been  compared  to 
those  of  the  Wahabees,  and  who  got  many 
Christian  converts  (the  anchorites  of  Chios 
among  them)  by  declaring  for  community 
of  worship  as  well  as  of  goods.  The  leader 
of  these  '*  sectaries  of  Mt  Stylarios  "  (their 
stronghold)  was  at  last  captured,  nailed  to 
a  board  in  the  shape  of  an  X,  and  hewn  to 
pieces  before  his  disciplea  They  remained 
steadfast.  ''Father,  Lord,  may  we  come 
into  Thy  kingdom,"  said  each,  as  he  went 
to  his  death.  So  much  for  Mahmoud's 
peace-loving  generosity  when  anything 
really  alarmed  him.  Soon  after  this  panic 
he  died  (1421),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Amurath  the  Second,  who  at  first  was 
worried  by  pretenders,  raised  against  him 
by  the  Greek  Emperor.  To  avenge  this, 
Amurath  besieged  Constantinople  (1422), 
having  with  him  a  very  holy  Sheikh,  who 
said  that  when,  after  seven  days,  he  waved 
his  sword  thrice,  the  walls  of  the  city 
would  fall  down.  In  spite  of  his  Sheikh, 
he  was  beaten  ofi*  after  a  terrible  struggle, 
the  Greeks  asserting  that  the  Panagia 
("All-Holy" — the  Virgin  Mary)  appeared 
in  person  in  a  violet  robe  and  struck 
terror  into  the  Turka  After  this  he 
became  very  peaceful  to  all  except  the 
Venetians,  from  whom  he  took  Salo- 
nica,  peopling  it  with  Mussulmans,  and 
turning  into  a  mosque  the  church  in  which 
St.  Demetrius's  coffin  used  to  distil  a 
wonder-working  balsam. 

But  there  was  little  peace  in  those  days 
evenforthemostpeace-lovingSultan.  Servia 
and  Wallachia  ^ew  restless,  and  were  egged 
on  by  Albert,  Sigismund's  successor  in  Hun- 
gary. Albert  made  a  dash  upon  Nicopolis, 
but  was  disgracefully  beaten,  losing  so  many 
prisoners  that  a  man  was  sold  for  half-a- 
crown,  and  a  handsome  girl  exchanged 
for  a  pair  of  boots.  The  Hungarians 
had  always  foueht  badly  under  their 
German  Kings ;  but  now  John  Hunyadi, 


a  Magyar  of  the  Magyars,  came  to  the 
front,  and  seemed  for  a  time  very  likely 
to  drive  the  Crescent  out  of  Europe. 
Ladislas,  King  of  Poland,  elected  as  Albert's 
successor,  made  him  Captain-General,  and 
wherever  he  met  the  Turks  he  beat  diem. 
In  one  battle,  the  Turkish  General  offered 
an  immense  reward  to  whoever  shoald 
bring  him  Hunyadi  dead  or  alive. 

"We  can't  lose  you,"  said  his  friend 
Simon  Kemeny,  who  had  heard  of  this 
plan,  "and  you  will  persist  in  leading  the 
foremost  charge,  so  you  must  change  horse 
and  armour  with  me.'' 

For  a  long  time  Hunyadi  held  out;  at 
last  he  was  persuaded  to  exchange.  The 
Spahis  (Turkish  cavaby)  fell  fariously 
on  the  supposed  Hunyadi,  and  killed  him 
and  his  body-guards,  of  five  hundred  men, 
only  to  find  that  the  real  Hunyadi  bad 
wholly  defeated  the  rest  of  the  Turkish 
army.  Two  or  three  such  victories  made 
the  Pope  think  that  the  time  for  action  was 
come.  Sinking  the  difierences  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Church,  he  sent  Cardinal 
Julian  Cesarini  to  Ladislas,  and  called  on 
the  Christian  world  to  unite  against  the 
Ottoman.  A  great  host  was  assembled, 
with  Ladislas  for  its  nominal,  Hunyadi  for 
its  real  commander.  Dashing  forward  in 
his  usual  style,  Hunyadi  successively  amii- 
hUated  three  bodies  of  Turks  which  were 
drawing  together  to  form  an  army,  and 
marched  on  Philippopolia  His  march 
across  the  Balkan  s  may  be  compared  wiUi  that 
of  Schuvalofi*  in  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war. 
It  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  Turk 
every  night  poured  water  on  the  trees  with 
which  they  had  blocked  the  passes,  tomiDg 
the  barriers  into  masses  of  ice.  Even  Uan* 
yadi  was  beaten  off  at ''  Trajan's  Gates," 
as  the  Bussians  were  the  other  day  at 
Plevna ;  but  he  broke  through  another  leas 
guarded  pass,  and  won  a  great  victory  on  the 
southern  slope  over  the  army  that  onght 
to  have  been  ready  for  him  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Balkans.  This  was  on  the  last 
day  of  1443;  and  where  was  Amurath 
wlule  his  troops  were  being  thus  driven 
out  of  Europe  ?  He  was  kept  away  by  a 
revolt  in  Lesser  Asia.  The  Seljoks  did 
not  know  when  they  were  beaten ;  and  in 
rugged  Kerman  (Caramania)  they  had  for 
some  time  been  in  full  revolt,  and  to  the 
Ottoman  the  loss  of  Lesser  Asia  meant 
banishment  to  his  ancestral  home  in 
Turkestan,  so  to  thoroughly  reconquer 
Kerman  seemed  to  Amurath  even  man 
important  than  to  hold  his  own  on  the 
Danube.     The    divisions    of  the   CbAr 
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tiaDS  would  stand  him  in  good  stead 
there,  bat  in  Leaser  Asia  saccess  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  At  last  he 
forced  the  mountaineers  to  submit^  and 
then  tamed  his  thoughts  to  Europe.  Here 
he  at  once  made  peace,  giving  Wallachia 
up  to  Hungary,  handing  over  their  fort- 
resses to  the  Servians,  and  paying  a  vast 
ransom  for  some  of  his  captured  nobles. 

Such  was  the  peace  of  Szegedin,  imme- 
diately after  the  signing  of  which  in 
July,  1444,  Amurath,  heart-broken  at  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son  Aladdin,  abdicated, 
at  forty  years  old,  in  favour  of  Mahmond, 
who  was  only  thirteen,  and  retired  to  a 
village  in  Lesser  Asia. 

The  Christian  leaders  got  the  news  just 
ten  days  after  they  had  signed  the  treaty ; 
and  at  the  same  time  came  a  strong  appeal 
from  the  Cardinal  Commander  of  the 
Pope's  fleet,  and  also  from  the  Greek  Em- 
peror, begging  them  to  take  advantage  of 
Amurath^  absence,  and  to  drive  the  Turk 
oat  of  Europe.  The  Cardinal  Legate  and 
the  Venetian  Ambassador  urged  Ladislas 
to  break  his  oath;  and  to  Hunyadi  the 
title  of  King  of  Bulgaria  was  ofiered  as  a 
bribe  for  his  perfidy.  The  "  infidels  "  had 
kept  their  word — Turks  generally  do ;  let 
a  Tark  lay  his  right  hand  on  his  heart 
when  he  is  making  you  a  promise,  and  you 
may  trust  him  with  your  life.  All  tJie  strong 
places  that  they  had  agreed  to  surrender 
were  given  up ;  when,  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, Biz  weeks  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  t^e 
HoDgarian  army  dashed  across  the  Danube, 
hoping  to  be  joined  by  (reorge  Oastriota, 
Pmice  of  Epirus,  nicknamed  Scanderbeg 
("  Prince  Alexander  "),  who,  having  been 
brought  up  as  a  Turk  and  highly  favoured 
by  Amurath,  had  taken  this  opportunity 
of  revolting  and  turning  Christian.  Ladis- 
las went  on,  burning  and  destroying,  till 
he  met  Amurath's  army  near  Yama. 
There  ought  to  have  been  no  Amurath 
there,  for  the  Venetians  and  Qenoese  fleets 
were  guarding  the  Dardanelles;  but  the 
Saltan  o£fered  a  ducat  per  man  to  get  his 
troops  taken  across,  and  the  two  Italian 
Admirals,  instead  of  remaining  true  to  their 
charge,  actually  vied  with  one  another  in  a 
work  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

*' Shall  we  fightlhim  1 "  asked  the  Chris- 
dan  commanders  { '*  he  is  more  than  three 
to  one,  and  he  has  stuck  the  broken  treaty 
on  the  spear  which  is  planted  in  front  of 
his  tent.^' 

"  No,"  said  the  Cardinal  to  the  Hungarian 
Bishops,  who.  nerhans.  reeretted  the  per- 


fidy, now  that  the  man  they  fancied  had 
become  imbecile  was  again  in  the  field. 
"  No,  let  us  make  an  entrenched  camp  and 
wait  for  George  Castriota." 

But  Hunyadi  would  not  wait.  With  his 
usual  impetuosity  he  i^ated  the  first  line ; 
and,  charging  as  our  King  Charles  wanted 
to  do  at  Naseby,  he  managed  to  rout  the 
Spahis  after  they  had  almost  beaten  him. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  won  the  day,  but 
that  the  Wallachian  contingent  went  off  to 
plunder,  and  King  Ladislas,  desperately 
breaking  in  among  the  Janissaries  at  the 
head  of  his  Polish  lancers,  was  cut  down, 
and  his  head  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
broken  treaty. 

Their  King's  death  threw  the  Poles  into 
confusion,  and  of  five  hundred  who  had 
burst  through  the  Turkish  stockade  only 
two  came  out.  Besides  Ladislas,  the 
Cardinal,  two  Bishops,  and  a  number  more 
Christian  leaders  fell ;  but  a  revolt  of  the 
Janissaries  at  Adrianople  prevented 
Amurath  from  improving  his  victory. 
Before  long  Hunyadi  had  got  together 
another  army,  and,  in  spite  of  peaceful 
messages  from  the  Sultan,  determined  to 
fight  on  the  same  "  blackbird  plain  "  where 
the  first  Amurath  had  been,  sixty  years 
before,  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Againhis  furiousonset  beat  down  theSpahis, 
despite  their  vastly  superior  numbers; 
and  on  the  second  day  he  was  so  well  sup- 
ported by  the  Saxons  of  Transylvania,  that 
he  would  have  gained  the  victory,  had  not 
the  Wallachians  deserted  to  Amurath.  This 
defection  unnerved  Hunyadi  He  rode  off 
the  field,  leaving  his  Transylvanians  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  Janissaries,  by  whom 
they  were  killed  to  a  man. 

Amurath's  last  act  was  to  choose  an  Em- 
peror out  of  the  sons  of  John  Palseologua, 
and  to  force  him  on  the  Greeks ;  and  then, 
before  he  could  abdicate  for  the  second  time, 
he  was  cut  off  by  apoplexy,  leaving  behind 
him  a  reputation  for  mercifulness,  truth, 
and  peac^ulness,  as  rare  as  it  was  well 
deserved. 

Mahmoud  the  Second  began  by  killing 
his  younger  brother  Ahm^,  and  before 
long  had  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Greek 
Emperor,  and  was  besieging  Constanti- 
nople. So  eager  was  he  that  he  could  not 
even  sleep  whUe  his  plans  were  preparing; 
and  when  he  sat  down  before  the  city,  he 
had  a  host  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  and  three  hundred  galleys,  and 
two  hundred  war-boats. 

The  City  of  the  Crescent  (so  called  be- 
cause, in  the  old  davs,  the  young  moon  had 
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enabled  its  defenders  to  beat  off  a  night 
attack  of  Philip  of  Macedon)  had  ahready 
stood  several  sieges,  bat  in  each  case  the 
terrible  Greek  fire  had  proved  too  much  for 
the  assailants.  For  nearly  sixty  years, 
from  1204,  it  had  been  held  by  the  Cm- 
saders;  with  that  exception  it  had  been, 
since  330  A.B.,  under  the  descendants  of 
its  second  founder,  Gonstantina  Against 
Mahmoud's  host  the  Greeks  bad  less 
than  five  thousand  of  themselves,  along 
with  two  thousand  mercenaries  and 
a  few  hundred  Grenoese.  The  Vene- 
tians refused  help ;  so  the  defenders  had 
only  three  Genoese,  one  Spanish,  one 
French,  and  three  Gandian  ships.  The 
walls  were  in  such  bad  order,  that  they 
shook  when  the  very  small  cannon 
mounted  on  them  were  discharged.  Mah- 
moud  had  fourteen  batteries  of  heavy  guns, 
among  them  the  largest  piece  ever  used  in 
war,  needing  fifty  oxen  to  draw  it  and  two 
hundred  men  on  either  side  to  keep  it 
steady.  It  burst  almost  at  the  firstdischarge 
(loading  was  the  work  of  two  hours),  and 
killed  the  Hungarian  engineer  who  had 
ca&t  it.  But  it  was  repaired,  and  another 
Hungarian,  ambassador  from  John  Hun- 
yadi  (such  was  the  chaos  of  parties  that 
he  was  now  anxious  to  make  terms  with 
Mahmoud),  worked  it  with  terrible  effect 
By  sea  the  Turks  could  do  nothing ;  their 
ships  were  manned  by  landsmen,  and  four 
Genoese  ships  and  one  Greek  coming  in  to 
help  the  besieged,  actually  beat  off  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy,  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  harbour.  Mahmoud, 
who  had  ridden  into  the  water  to  cheer  on 
his  sailors,  was  furious.  He  was  for  roast- 
ing his  Admiral  alive ;  dissuaded  from  this, 
he  had  him  stretched  on  the  ground  while 
he  dealt  him  a  hundred  blows  with  a 
heavy  dub,  a  soldier  meanwhile  crushing 
in  his  eyes  with  a  stone. 

Better  had  the  four  Grenoese  vessels  been 
sunk  instead  of  winning  their  way  in,  for 
Genoese  treachery  had  a  great  hand  in 
making  the  defenders  helpless.  Thue, 
when,  by  laying  down  a  plank  road 
(greased  with  beef  fat)  along  the  five  miles 
irom  the  Bosphorus  to  the  inner  harbour, 
Mahmoud  had  succeeded  in  getting  more 
than  eighty  galleys  right  under  t£e  city 
walls,  the  Genoese  Admiral  at  once  planned 
to  bum  this  fleet,  which  seemed  to  have 
dropped  from  heaven  to  the  consternation 
even  of  the  bravest  of  the  garrison;  and 
he  would  have  succeeded,  but  that  his 
secret  was  betrayed  to  the  Sultan  by  his 
own  countrymen.    Mahmoud  now  threw  a 


bridge  of  boats  across  the  harbour,  and 
brought  his  guns  nearer  the  walls.  Al- 
most dafly  there  were  fresh  attacks,  headed 
by  wild  DerviBhes,  who  adjured  the  sol- 
diers, in  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  to  plant 
the  standard  of  Islam  on  this  last  Chrii- 
tian  stronghold;  and  the  Turks  were 
helped  by  wretched  quarrels  in  the 
garrison.  Giustiniani,  the  Genoese  Admiial, 
was  faithful,  but  the  Grenoese  of  Gakta 
lost  no  opportunity  of  playing  the  traitor; 
and  the  Greek  Admiral,  Lucas  Notarias, 
was  so  jealous  that  he  would  not  evea 
let  Guistiniani  have  any  extra  guns. 
Guistiniani's  stoutest  helpers  were  Ca^ 
dinal  Isidore,  who,  (sent  to  reconcile  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Ghurches,  had  found  the 
time  more  fitting  for  warlike  aid  than 
for  theological  discussions),  and  Trevisano, 
who,  with  four  hundred  Venetian  noUee, 
held  one  of  the  gates. 

Gonstantine,  John's  eldest  son,  who  had 
been  made  Emperor  instead  of  the  Turkish 
nominee,  was  a  hero;  and  his  plans  of 
defence  were  well  laid,  though  the  extent 
of  the  walls  sadly  taxed  his  little  army. 
Every  assault  was  beaten  off,  though  the 
Sultan  himself  came  on  in  the  midst  of  his 
Janissaries,  and  though  (like  the  PeisiaQ 
leaders  at  Thermopylae)  he  had  his  troops 
flogged  up  to  the  fight,  and  himself  smote 
down  the  runaways  with  his  iron  maoe. 
The  Greek-fire  was  more  dreaded  than  his 
blows  or  the  scourges  of  his  officersi  At 
length,  on  the  fifty-second  day  of  the  siege, 
Guistiniani,  sorely  wounded,  insisted  on 
leaving  his  post  at  the  Emperor's  side^  by 
the  St  Bomanus  Grate,  and  being  taken  in 
a  Grenoese  ship  to  Galata.  The  dismay 
caused  by  this  strange  conduct  emboldened 
Mahmoud  to  make  one  more  attack.  This, 
too,  was  being  beaten  off,  when  fifty  Turks 
stole  in  thn>ugh  Kerkoporta  (a  little 
gate  bricked  up  by  Isaac  GomAenu%  be- 
cause of  a  prophesy  that  through  it  the 
city  would  be  taken).  Gonstantine  had 
opened  it  to  make  a  sortie,  and  nobody 
seems  to  have  thought  of  defending  it 
The  fifty  were  soon  cut  down ;  but  the 
news  spread  that  the  Turks  were  in  the 
city,  the  garrison  was  panic-stricken,  and, 
though  the  Emperor  bravely  died  in  the 
breach,  the  besiegers  poured  in,  and  the  city 
was  taken  by  what  Golonel  MaUeson  rightly 
reckons  among  those  Surprises  of  whidb  the 
history  of  war  has  so  many  fatal  examples. 
A  dozen  men  at  Kerkoporta  would  have 
changed  the  history  of  the  world.  Hie 
Turk  would  have  been  confined  to  Asia, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  '*  Eastern 
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Qaestion  "  to  worry  the  minds  of  Western 
statesmen.  Bat  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The 
Eastern  Empire  came  to  an  end;  the 
learned  Greeks,  dispersed  over  Europe, 
did  a  great  deal  for  the  advancement  of 
learning;  and  though  Hunyadi,  taming 
back  to  lus  good  old  ways,  beat  o£f  the  Turks 
from  Belgrade  (1456),  three  years  after 
Constantinople  was  taken,  Mahmoud  con- 
quered Greece,  and  even  held  Otranto  in 
Italy;  while  in  1521,  Suleiman,  the  con- 
queror of  Ehodes,  took  Belgrade,  utterly 
routed  the  Hungarians  at  Mohacz,  and 
very  nearly  succe^ed  in  taking  Vienna. 

That  marks  the  culminating  point  of 
Turkish  power.  In  1579  we  made  our 
first  treaty  with  the  power  which,  just  be- 
fore the  Crimean  War,  we  were  so  fond  of 
calling  '*oar  old  ally;"  and  thenceforward 
the  Ottoman  Empire  lumbered  along,  losing 
Belgrade  in  1717,  reoovering  it  in  1739 ; 
losing  over  two  hundred  thousand  men  in 
a  ihSree  years'  war  against  Eussia  and 
Austria  (1787);  fighting  against  us  in 
1807,  and  again  in  1827,  when  it  lost 
its  fleet  at  Navarino,  a  loss  which  reduced 
it  to  the  condition  of  the  "  sick  man  "  in 
which  it  still  remains,  awaiting  (according 
to  man^)  the  sentence  of  bamsnment  to 
those  wilds  across  the  Ozus,  from  which 
its  founders  emerged  nearly  seven  hundred 
years  ago. 
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OHAFTER  X 

As  Madame  Barelli  spoke,  there  flashed 
into  Maurice's  mind  the  remembrance  of 
what  Eveline  had  said  to  explain  her  tole- 
rance of  de  Yillars's  visits — that  she  had 
been  the  indirect  cause  of  bringing  great 
grief  and  trouble  upon  some  of  the  Mar- 
quis's relatives. 

Through  her,  she  had  said,  they  had 
been  reduced  to  poverty — "  poverty  which 
they  will  not  allow  me  to  relieve." 

The  very  name,  "  Jeanne  de  Momay," 
seemed  familiar  to  him.  Surely  he  had 
heard  de  Yillars  mention  it  in  his  conver- 
sation with  Eveline. 

He  grew  restless  and  uncomfortable,  and 
found  himself  watching  the  hard  lines  in 
the  face  of  the  elder  M^ame  Bavelli,  who 
sat  opposite  to  him,  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
dread. 

Evelme  had  so  often  alluded  to  her 


enemies.  If  these  two  ladies  should  really 
be  those  she  had  spoken  of  as  having  in- 
jured, Madame  Eavelli  did  not  look  the  sort 
of  woman  to  forgive  an  injury,  however 
indirect  Maurice  was  very  keen  of  obser- 
vation, and  he  read  pitiless  rancour  and 
violent  prejudices  in  the  handsome,  thin- 
lipped  face  opposite  to  him.  As  to  the 
little  widow  by  his  side,  she  was  simply  an 
amiable,  exciteable  nonentity,  and  would  be 
bound  to  follow  her  mother-in-law's  lead, 
in  any  case. 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  speculations  of 
this  sort  that  he  scarcely  spoke  during 
dinner  to  his  vivacious  neighbour,  who  was 
already  in  love  with  his  poetic  appearance 
and  fair  hair. 

His  family  attributed  his  silence  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  love — in  love  with  this 
mysterious  widow  whom  they  already  mis- 
trusted, and  concerning  whom  they  were 
longing  to  question  him  farther. 

"He  said  she  was  a  Countess.  How 
can  she  be  a  Countess  if  her  name  is 
Mrs.  Doufflas  % "  Ethel  had  asked  again  and 
again  in  toe  family  conclave  before  dinner. 

"Countess  I  pooh  I  They're  aJl  Count- 
esses abroad.  Out  of  England  it's  a  dis- 
tinction not  to  have  a  title.  Anyone  can 
be  a  Duke  who  can  pay  for  it^"  said  her 
father. 

'^Thurstan,"  said  his  wife  helplessly, 
"she  is  probably  some  atheistical,  unprin- 
cipled woman." 

"Wait  and  be  kind  to  him,  mamma," 
said  Mary,  the  shrewdest  of  the  family. 
"  He  is  probably  longing  to  talk  about  her, 
and  if  we  are  sympathetic,  and  don't  ask 
too  many  questions,  it  will  aU  come  out  by 
degrees." 

Which  counsel,  although  it  was  the 
wisest,  they  all  resolved  to  take. 

When  Maurice  was  left  alone  with  his 
father,  after  dinner,  the  old  gentleman 
simply  had  not  the  pluck  to  take  his  son  to 
task.  He  was  secretly  rather  afraid  of  him, 
admiring,  but  not  quite  understanding,  his 
curious  reserve  and  calm.  So  he  only 
said : 

"  Well,  my  boy,  and  is  she  very  pretty  ?  " 
just  as  any  weak-minded  woman  might  have 
done. 

Whereupon  Maurice  launched  into  a  de- 
scription of  Eveline's  beauty  and  gentle- 
ness with  a  fervour  that  sent  the  old  gentle- 
man's thoughts  back  to  the  time  when  he, 
too,  was  not  much  over  twenty,  and  trying 
to  learn  music  from  the  blue  eyes  of  the 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world.  And  when 
father  and  son.  entered  the  drawins-room 
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together,  arm-in-arm,  both  looked  perfectly 
.  satisfied  and  happy ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  cross  to  Paris  together 
in  a  fortnight's  time. 

"  I  hear  yon  are  engaged  to  be  married/' 
said  Madame  Eavelli  me  elder,  to  Maurice, 
very  kindly.  "May  I  congratulate  you, 
and  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  ? " 

'*  Thank  you,"  he  said,  thinlang  he  had 
been  wroog  in  taking  a  dislike  to  her  face, 
which  could  look  very  sweet  and  sympa- 
thetic at  will,  as  it  did  now.  He  sat  down 
In  the  centre  of  the  circle  by  the  fire,  in  a 
oomfortable  easy- chair  his  mother  and  his 
sister  Mary  had  reserved  for  him,  between 
them.  Madame  Eavelli  was  seated  in  an 
arm-chair  on  his  left  hand ;  her  daughter- 
in-law  and  Ethel,  with  arms  enlaced,  were 
chattering  together  on  the  sofa ;  while  his 
father  selected  a  deep  arm-chair,  a  little  to 
the  rear  of  the  circle  round  the  fire,  that 
he  might  doze  undisturbed. 

Maurice  bent  over  Graeme,  an  ugly, 
gentle,  Newfoundland  dog,  whom  he  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
animal  in  England. 

"We  have  just  been  telling  Madame 
Eavelli  all  about  it,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilde. 
'<  At  least,  all  we  know,"  she  added,  cor- 
recting herself. 

"  It  is  beautiful  to  be  engaged  to  anyone 
one  loves,"  said  little  Jeanne  EavellL  '^  I 
remember  how  nice  I  thought  it" 

She  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and  the  ready 
tears  filled  her  dark  eyes.  Ethel  kissed 
her  affectionately  during  the  pause  that 
followed. 

"And  I  remember,"  chimed  in  the  low, 
deep  voice  of  the  Italian  lady,  "  how  my 
son  came  to  me,  five  years  ago,  and  told 
me  that  he  was  going  to  marry  Jeanne  de 
Momay,  the  girl  of  my  choice,  and  how  I 
blessed  him,  and  her  too.  For  I  loved  my 
son,  madame,  as  you  do  yours,"  she  said, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Wilde,  who  had  laid  her 
hand  affectionately  on  that  of  Maurice, 
"  and  his  happiness  was  mine." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Wilde 
kindly.  "But  don't  talk  of  it  if  it  dis- 
tresses you." 

"  It  does  not  distress  me  now  so  much, 
Madame.  It  is  a  dull  pain  that  never 
ceases ;  like  an  illness  that  one  grows  used 
to,  but  never  forgets.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  relief  to  speak  of  it  sometimes." 

A  curious  feeling  was  rising  in  Maurice's 
mind.  He  could  not  shake  off  the  presenti- 
ment that  this  woman's  story  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  Eveline's.  What  was 
it  she  had  said  to  him  f  .  The  words  were 


coming  more  clearly  back  to  him  now— that 
one  of  de  Yillars's  relatives,  a  cousin— yei| 
she  had  said  a  cousin — had  been  reduced 
to  poverty  through  her  husband,  the  Coont 
of  Montecalvo.  These  ladies  were  poor; 
they  had  seen  great  trouble,  and  one  wu 
de  Yillars's  cousin.  Would  it  not  be  better, 
since  she  had  warned  him  that  she  hid 
enemies,  and  that  he  must  hear  things 
against  her,  to  hear  the  worst  at  once,  zm 
confute  it?  Her  husband  had  been  a 
scoundrel,  he  had  no  doubt,  and,  since  it 
was  through  him  they  had  been  rained, 
and  he  was  dead,  they  turned  their  un- 
reasoning dislike  against  his  innocent 
widow.  Should  his  surmise  be  correct,  he 
could  tell  Madame  Eavelli  now  how  nn- 
founded  was  her  prejudice ;  how  unhappy  it 
made  his  beautiful  Eveline  to  think  that  fibn 
had  been  associated,  however  indirectly,  in 
bringing  misfortune  upon  them ;  how  she 
longed  to  repair  it,  to  help  them.  So,  sud- 
denly raising  his  head  from  his  apparently 
close  inspection  of  Graeme's  collar,  he  ad- 
dressed Madame  Eavelli  in  a  gentle,  sym- 
pathetic tone  which  invited  cond&denoe. 

"  Your  son  married  young  too,  Afadame, 
then?" 

"  And  died,  alas !  young  stUl,  Monsieur. 
But  I  must  not  trouble  your  new  hairiness 
by  detaUs  of  my  old  grief." 

"  Oh,  you  have  never  told  us  about  it, 
Madame.  And  we  are  so  much  interested 
in  anything  that  concerns  Jeanne,"  put  in 
Ethel  enthusiastically. 

"It  will  not  be  troubling  me,"  said 
Maurice ;  "  and  if  sympathy  can  really  do 
you  any  good,  you  are  indeed  welcome  to 
mine." 

Madame  Eavelli  was  a  woman  who  for 
three  years  had  brooded  over  this  tale, 
until  it  had  so  eaten  into  her  mind  that 
she  could  think  of  nothing  else.  The  idea 
of  revenge  was  always  present  to  her ;  and 
the  only  revenge  she  could  think  of  was  to 
make  her  wrongs  public,  and  the  author  of 
them,  if  possible,  shunned  and  detested. 

So  she  needed  but  little  persuasion  now  to 
begin ;  looking  an  impressive  figure,  as  she 
sat  upright  in  her  comer  by  the  wide  tiled 
fireplace,  in  the  deep  mouniing  she  in- 
variably wore,  with  her  prematurely  white 
hair  rolled  high  from  her  handsome,  clear- 
cut  face,  which  altered  in  expression  with 
every  incident  she  had  to  relate. 

"  I  must  tell  it  you  from  the  very  b^;in- 
ning,"  she  said.  "  When  very  young  I 
married,  and  my  husband  died  a  year  alter 
my  only  child  was  bom.  His  father  left 
him  a  large  fortune,  and,  as  I  come  from 
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one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Italy,  he  in- 
herited high  birth  too.  My  son  was  ex- 
tremely clever.  Had  he  chosen,  he  might 
have  risen  to  the  highest  honours,  and, 
without  a  mother's  pride,  I  may  say  he  was 
superbly  handsome.     You  shall  judge.'' 

She  unfastened  a  mosaic  brooch  she 
was  wearing,  and  handed  it  to  Maurice. 
It  contained  the  portrait  of  a  youDg  man 
with  dark  eyes  and  fair  hair.  At  the  first 
glance  he  recognised  it  as  the  younger  of 
the  two  men  whose  portraits,  taken  to- 
gether, he  had  seen  in  Eveline's  sitting- 
room  on  the  night  of  de  Yillars's  challeDge. 

A  cold  faintness,  bom  of  excitement, 
began  to  creep  over  his  heart. 

He  heard  the  admiring  exclamations  of 
his  mother  and  sisters,  as  they  in  turn 
examined  the  picture;  heard  the  little 
widow  sob  and  declare  that  "  Tito  was 
much  handsomer  than  that ; "  then,  rest- 
lessly eager  to  hear  what  she  would  say 
next,  he  turned  to  Madame  Bavelli  and 
begged  her  to  proceed  with  her  tale. 

"My  son  was  my  idol,"  she  went  oa 
"  It  was  impossible  to  know  him  without 
loving  him.  They  told  me  I  spoiled  him ; 
but  he  was  so  grateful  for  affection,  and  so 
passionate  in  his  grief  if  repulsed,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  refuse  him  anything. 
He  hated  occupation  His  ideal  of  happi- 
ness was  to  meet  some  perfect  woman,  and 
to  spend  his  life  at  her  feet,  devoting  him- 
self to  her,  body  and  soul. 

"  When  he  was  twenty  I  was  with  him 
one  evening  at  the  Opera  House  in  Milan. 
We  were  seeing  a  representation  of  *  Fausk' 

"  Towards  the  middle  of  the  first  act, 
a  lady  and  gentleman  entered  the  box 
immediately  facing  us.  The  man  was  an 
Italian,  the  woman  English.  I  hate  that 
woman  so,  that  I  would  give  ten  years  of 
my  life  to  see  her  lying  dead  at  my  feet, 
bat  I  own  that  she  was  then — ^they  say  she 
is  still — most  beautiful,  with  a  charm  about 
her  that  attracts  women  as  well  as  men. 

"It  was  I  who  first  directed  my  son's 
attention  to  her. 

"•Look,  Tito,'  I  said,  'that  is  the 
loveliest  face  I  have  seen  for  yeara' 

"  And  my  son  looked ;  it  would  have 
been  better  had  he  died  then  in  my  arms 
than  have  lived  to  look  upon  that  woman's 
face  again. 

"  Probably  you  all  here,  with  your  colder, 
calmer  English  natures,  will  scarcely  realise 
'What  I  say  when  I  tell  you  that  my  son 
fell  madly  in  love  with  this  woman  at  first 
sight,  an  utter  stranger  to  him,  and  destined 
to  be  his  ruin. 


''He  left  me  to  make  enquiries  about 
her,  and  learnt  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  accompanied  her — the  Count  of 
Montecalvo." 

"  Why,  Maurice,  are  you  ill  1  What  is 
the  matter  with  youl  Your  hand  has 
grown  suddenly  quite  cold,"  liirs.  Wilde 
exclaimed. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  answered,  drawing 
his  chair  a  little  away  from  her,  "  I  haven't 
got  over  the  journey.  Besides,  I — I  am 
interested.  Please  go  on,  Madame  Ra- 
veUi." 

'*  My  son  was  terribly  distressed  when 
he  learnt  she  was  married,"  she  continued, 
"and,  in  spite  of  that,  would  have  tried  to 
make  her  acquaintance.  Bat  she  and  her 
husband  left  Milan  the  same  evening,  and 
he  could  not  track  them.  Then  Tito  feU . 
into  strange  fits  of  melancholy,  and  I  per- 
suaded him  to  accompany  me  to  Paris,  that 
he  might  forget  the  extraordinarily  strong 
impression  this  woman's  beauty  had  made 
upon  him 

"  I  felt  certain  that  a  speedy  marriage 
with  an  amiable  and  attractive  girl  would 
be  the  best  means  of  curing  him ;  and  so, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  selected,  by  my 
advice,  the  sweetest  wife  a  man  could  wish 
to  possess  in  the  person  of  Jeanne  de 
Momay,  now  my  daughter-in-law. 

"  My  son  was  so  naturally  affectionate, 
that  I  am  sure  in  time  he  would  have  been 
won  by  his  wife's  devotion  from  his  strange 
fancy ;  but,  alas  !  on  his  wedding  tour  he 
went  to  Venice,  and  there,  at  the  first 
entertainment  to  which  he  conducted  his 
newly-made  bride,  he  met,  and  was 
introduced  to,  the  woman  he  had  seen 
at  the  Opera  House  of  Milan  a  year 
before. 

"She  was  the  same  age  as  he;  her 
husband  adored  her,  and  squandered  a 
fortune  upon  her  diamonds,  her  toilettes, 
her  equipages.  It  will  be  difficult  for  you 
all,  good  and  sweet  women,  to  understand 
the  nature  of  such  a  woman  as  the  Coun- 
tess of  .Montecalvo.  Under  an  exterior  of 
the  most  exquisite  beauty  and  gentleness, 
under  an  expression  of  the  most  pathetic 
sadness,  she  conceals  a  heart  of  ice,  a 
duplicity  that  is  appalling,  and  a  rapacious 
greed  and  extravagance  that  know  no 
bounds. 

"  My  poor  son  fell  into  her  power  at 
once.  Her  foolish  husband,  trusting  her, 
left  them  constantly  together,  and  formed 
a  strong  friendship  for  Tito.  I  was  away, 
and  Jeanne,  a  child  of  seventeen — what  did 
she  know  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
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the  perfidy  of  the  women  in  it  ?  She  ad- 
mired this  woman  as  I  had  done,  and  made 
overtures  of  friendship  to  her,  little  gaess- 
ing  that  while  she  sat  lonely  at  home, 
believing  her  husband  to  be  at  his  club, 
he  was  spending  his  evenings  at  the  feet  of 
her  treacherous  rival 

"When  the  honeymoon  was  over,  Tito 
declared  he  could  not  part  with  his  friends, 
and  the  woman  persuaded  her  husband  to 
settle  in^Kome,  close  to  the  Palazzo  Eavelli, 
my  son's  ancestral  home.  When  I  joined 
them  there,  I  found  the  young  wife  ne- 
glected and  alone ;  her  husband  was  out, 
as  usual,  with  the  Count  of  Montecalvo, 
whom  this  poor  child  foolishly  detested, 
never  guessing  that  it  was  his  wife,  not  he, 
that  was  her  enemy. 

"  I  soon  learned  the  truth,  'and  remon- 
strated with  my  son ;  it  was  in  vain ;  after 
a  violent  quarrel  with  me  on  the  subject, 
he  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  remain 
in  tiie  same  house  with  me  if  I  spoke  ill 
of  the  only  woman  he  could  really  love. 
Soon  after/ deserting  his  wife  and  mother, 
he  fled  to  Floren^  in  the  track  of  the 
Countess  and  her  husband.  I  followed, 
but  my  letters,  my  prayers  were  in  vaia 
The  Count  of  Montecalvo  was  constantly 
changing  his  residence;  he  hurried  from 
Florence  to  Baden,  from  thence  to  Monte 
Carlo,  to  Nice,  to  Paris,  and  back  to 
Florence;  and  wherever  he  and  his  wife 
went  my  son  followed,  until  at  last,  wearied 
by  my  vain  endeavours  to  win  him  back 
to  his  duty,  I  withdrew  with  Jeanne  to 
Eome.  It  was  while  we  were  living  there 
that  the  news  came  to  me  of  my  poor  boy's 
ruin. 

"For  two  years  the  Countess  of  Monte- 
calvo's  dresses  and  jewels  had  been  growing 
more  superb  daily,  and  she  had  been  saving 
the  money  on  which  she  is  now  living  in 
luxury.  At  the  end  of  that  time  my  son's 
fortune  was  dissipated,  and  he  was  a  ruined 
man. 

'^One  night,  pale  and  haggard,  he  burst 
into  her  apartments,  and  implored  her  to 
fly  with  him  before  he  was  proclaimed  a 
beggar.  Bat  she,  with  a  reflnement  of 
cruelty  that  almost  passes  belief,  treated 
him  with  cold  disdain,  and  finally  sum- 
moned her  husband  to  dismiss  the  man 
whose  life  she  had  ruined.  He  came  at 
her  call :  angry  words  passed  between 
the  two  men,  and  the  same  night  the  Count 
of  Montecalvo  was  found  dead  in  a  garden 


just  outside  the  town,  with  my  son's  dagg^ 
through  his  heart. 

"  Maddened,  frantic  with  ^ef,  remorse, 
and  despair,  Tito  sought  the  Countess's  pre- 
sence again,  to  find  that  she  had  left 
Florence  with  another  of  her  lovers,  an 
English  doctor. 

**The  discovery  of  her  flight  was  too  much 
for  my  poor  distraught  boy.  On  the  day 
following  his  dead  body  was  found  in  the 
river,  and  on  it  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Countess  of  Montecalvo,  in  which  he  pas- 
sionately reproached  her  as  the  cause  of  all 
his  misfortunes. 

"  That  letter  I  caused  to  be  published  in 
every  town  in  Italy,  ihat  the  world  might 
know  the  name  of  the  destroyer  of  my 
son. 

"  She  fled  from  the  country,  and,  chang- 
ing her  name,  travelled  about,  at  first  try- 
ing to  conceal  her  identity;  but  Henri  de 
Yillars,  a  well-known  French  rou^,  a  oouam 
of  my  poor  Jeanne's,  was  seen  driving  with 
her  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  ago. 

'*  Previous  to  that,  about  a  month  since, 
she  had  the  audacity  to  cross  to  England, 
and  to  make  me  offers  of  pecuniary  help^ 
I  refused.to  see  her,  and  wrote,  telling  her 
that  I  treated  her  overtures,  made  to  hoy 
my  sflence,  with  the  scorn  that  they  de- 
served, and  that  all  who  met  me  should 
know  her  as  I  knew  her,  heartless,  emel, 
and  vfle." 

She  ceased.  Maurice  knew,  as  he 
listened,  where  he  had  heard  the  words 
before.  Less  than  two  months  ago  he  had 
read  them  in  a  letter  he  had  found,  lost  m 
the  Valine  du  Nacre  by  the  woman  to  whom 
it  had  been  written. 

^  And  that  woman  was  Eveline  Doughia^ 
his  affianced  wife ! 
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A  DATELESS  BARGAIK 
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-    By  0.  L.  PIIIKIS, 

Author  of  "Lady  Lovdaee^"  etc. 


CHAPTER   XXVl 

'^Keep  the  famOy  in  London,  sir," 
Morton  had  said  to  Uncle  Archie.  "  Keep 
the  condition  of  things  as  far  as  possible 

nnaltered,    and   then "  he   broke  off 

abruptly. 

"Then  iirhatf "  Uncle  Archie  had  cried 
in  a  fame. 

"Then  wait  and  you'll  see,"  the  detec- 
tive  had  calmly  finished. 

Bat  patient  waiting  for  what  the  month 
might  have  in  store  did  not  at  all  suit 
Uncle  Archie's  constitution.  Gout  began 
to  threaten,  his  irritability  grew  upon  him. 

He  caught  Morton  on  the  stairs  one 
morning  in  what  seemed  to  him  a  most 
friyolouB  flirtation  with  pret^  Kathleen. 
He  felt  inclined  to  box  their  respective 
ears,  restrained  himself  with  difficulty, 
and  ended  with  summoning  Morton  to 
immediate  conference  in  the  Ubrary. 

"Is  this  what  you  call  'giving  'em 
rope  enough '  9 "  he  demanded,  before  the 
astonished  Morton  had  time  to  eet  his 
wits  together  for  his  defence.  "Is  this 
what  you  call  keeping  an  eye  on  things  9 
Confound  it,  sir,  I  could  have  twisted  a 
dozen  ropes  in  the  time  you  have  been 
bungling  over  one.  And  as  for  eyes,  I 
could  have  made  them  generally  at  every- 
body idl  round,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
you  have  spent  in  making  eyes  at  one 
pretty  servant-maid." 

Morton  shut  the  door  quietly.  ''  Servant- 
maids  are  suggestive  sometimes,"  he  said. 
But  he  said  it  in  such  a  tone  that  Uncle 
Archie  dropped  his  bluster  at  once  and 
prepared  to  Usten. 


"  Tell  me  right  out,  if  you've  anything 
to  teU,"he  said;  "Heaven  knows,  we've 
had  suspense  enough  to  last  us  to  the  end 
of  our  mortal  lives." 

"Sometimes  suspense  is  better  than 
certainty." 

Uncle  Archie  shook  his  head.  "No  I 
think  not,  now,"  he  said  wearily;  "I 
might  have  thought  so  once,  but  I  think 
now,  for  every  one  in  this  house,  old  or 
young,  the  cruellest  certainty  would  be 
better  than  what  we  have  had  to  go 
through  during  the  past  few  months. 
Speak  out" 

"  Speaking  out  is  embarrassing  some- 
times." 

"  Don't  fumble,  man,  out  with  it ! "  cried 
Uncle  Archie,  bringing  his  fist  down  upon 
the  table  with  a  crash  that  set  the  ink- 
bottles  jingling. 

"  Weil,  sir,  I've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  in  London,  not  in  St.  Peters- 
burc 


"Heavens  and  earth,  man,  you've  said 
that  before!" 

"  And  that,  consequently,  being  in  Lon- 
don and  not  in  St.  Petersburg" — here 
Uncle  Archie's  foot  came  with  a  crash  on 
the  carpet — "  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
disappear  and  not  leave  a  trace  behind, 
unless  he  himself  is  a  party  to  the  trans- 
action. It  is  easy  enough  in  London — no 
place  in  the  world  Uke  it — ^for  a  man  to 
keep  himself  hidden;  but  simply  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  hidden  without  his 
consent." 

And  as  Morton  finished  speakine  he 
gave  an  uncomfortable  look  at  the  door, 
as  though  he  would  rejoice  to  be  the  other 
side  of  it  when  the  full  meaning  of  his 
sentences  dawned  upon  Uncle  Archie's 
brain. 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  old  gentleman 
did  not  take  his  words  one  wUt  in  the 
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manner  he  expected.    He  ^ew  suddenly 
whitei  he  pat  his  hand  to  his  forehead  for 
^&  moment,  shading  hb  eyes.    Then  he 
turned  and  faced  Morton  again. 

"  So  you're  the  one  to  say  it  out  first/' 
he  said  in  a  husky,  uncertain  tone;  "I 
knew  it  would  come,  sooner  or  later — IVe 
been  expecting  it,"  he  broke  off  and  put 
his  hand  to  his  head  again,  as  though  his 
thoughts  pained  him. 

Morton  felt  reprieired,  and  drew  a  long 
breath. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  my  superiors  at 
Scotland  Yard,  it  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived  there,''  he  said,  in 
a  voice  that  suggested  apologies  for  the 
repellent  truth  it  had  to  convey. 

Undo  Archie  began  to  recover  himself. 
''Give  me  the  reasons,  the  facts  from 
which  your  conclusions  are  drawn,"  he 
said,  making  his  voice  as  hard  as  possible. 

''  Facts  we  have  none,  or  next  to  none, 
to  go  upon.  Our  conclusions  are  based 
entvely  upon  experience.  Of  that  we 
have  enough  and  to  spare  at  Scotland 
Yard." 

•'Well!" 

'*Mr.  Ledyard  is  not  the  first  bride- 
groom elect  who  has  disappeared  on  the 
eve  of  his  wedding-day,  and  he  won't  be 
the  last,  take  my  word  for  it,  sir,  he  won't 
be  the  last" 

Uncle  Archie  gave  a  great  start,  though 
he  said  "  Gro  on  "  calmly  enough. 

"Sometimes  they  disappear  for  one 
thing,  sometimes  for  another.  Sometimes 
they  are  being  pushed  into  the  marriage  by 
their  friends.  Sometimes  their  afiisdrs  are 
on  the  veige  of  bankruptcy,  and  they  are 
ashamed  to  confess  that  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  marry.  But,  oftenest  of  all, 
another  passion  has  taken  possession  of 
them — as  a  rule,  a  misplaced,  ill-judged 
passioa" 

Unde  Archie's  face  showed  a  sense  of 
relief. 

"None  of  these  causes  could  by  any 
possibility  have  operated  in  Frank  Led- 
yard's  case,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  Generally  speaking,"  Morton  went  on, 
"they  seek,  in  the  first  instance,  to  defer 
the  marriage  upon  some  apparency  reason- 
able pretext  This,  I  am  told,  is  what 
Mr.  Ledyard  endeavoured " 

Uncle  Archie  jumped  to  his  feet 
"Stop I"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  that  made 
Morton  think  of  the  other  side  of  the  door 
again.  "All  this  is  slander,  the  blackest 
of  slander  and  lies." 

Then  he  stopped  himself  all  in  a  hurry. 


If  once  he  let  himself  go,  and  b^an  to 
bluster,  the  colloquy  must  come  to  an  end, 
he  knew,  and  good-bye  then  to  any  chance 
ray  of  light  Morton  might  have  to  let  in 
on  the  mystery. 

So  he  mastered  himself  with  an  effort, 
seated  himself  in  another  chair — ^this  time 
with  his  back  to  the  light — muttering 
something  of  an  apology. 

"Tempers  don't  improve  as  one  gets 
older,  and  mine  has  been  tried  a  ^ood 
deal  of  late,"  he  said  wearily. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  force  my  opinioni 
on  you,  sir,"  said  Morton  respectfully; 
"but  we  think,  at  Scotland  Yard,  that  it 
is  time  you  knew  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  true  solution  of  the  mystery." 

"  Gro  on,"  said  Uncle  Archie ;  and  thai, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  prepared  to 
hear  Morton  out,  without  farther  inter- 
ruption. 

"  Common-place  solutions  to  apparently 
impenetrable  mysteries  are  the  rule,  not  tlie 
exception,  so  f&r  as  our  experience  goes," 
Morton  bes; an  in  dry  professional  maimer ; 
"  any  member  of  my  profession  wcnild  bear 
me  out  in  that  Inexperienced  outsiderB 
wander  far  afield  searching  for  motives  of 
action  which  the  experienced  detective 
finds  lying  ready  to  his  hand." 

"Get  to  the  point,  man;  get  to  the 
point" 

"  When  I  first  began  to  make  myself  at 
home  in  your  house,  sir,  I  said  to  myaelf 
'  I  don't  believe  in  the  Irish  Fenian  busi- 
ness! We  shaU  find  the  secret  of  the 
f gentleman's  disappearance  within  these 
bur  walls,  or  nowhere.'  Then  I  took  to 
questioning  the  ladies  of  the  family." 

"  Confound  your  impudence,"  mattered 
Uncle  Archie. 

"  From  Miss  Mab  I  elicited — with  due 
circumlocution,  sir,  be  it  noted — the  im- 
portant fact  that,  durins  the  illness  of  HBn 
Joyce  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  that 
pretty  maid,  Kathleen,  saw  fit  on  one  occa- 
sion to  take  up  hot  cofiee  to  Mr.  Ledyard, 
who  was  watching  through  the  nighty  with- 
out any  order  being  given  to  tluit  effect 
She  m^t  have  done  so  on  more  than  one 
occasion  for  aught  Miss  Mab  knew  to  the 
contrary.  From  Miss  Joyce  I  elicited  a  no 
less  important  fact,  viz.  that  the  said 
pretty  maid  has  a  man  in  love  with  her 
whom  her  brother  wishes  her  to  marry, 
but  whom  she  will  not  marry  on  account 
of  another  lover.  From  Emileen  herself 
I  get  unintentional  confirmation  of  both 
these  facts.  She  detests  Irishmen,  she  tells 
me,  and  a  life  of  povertfr  in  a  cabhL   NoW| 
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sir,  if  yoall  be  good  enough  to  put  two  and 
two  t(^ether " 

Bat  here  Uncle  Archie'e  impatience  re- 
f ofled  to  be  longer  lestrained. 

"Are'yon  alonatic  quite,  sir/'  he  cried 
farionfllj,  "or  only  a  detective  without  an 
ounce  of  common-Bense  in  your  headt 
Supposing  Mr.  Ledyard  has  a  dozen  or 
more  pretty  servant  maids  in  love  with 
him,  is  that  to  say  he  is  to  be  in  love  with 
Uiem  in  return  f  In  any  case  he  has 
ftdopted  a  queer  way  of  showing  his  love 
for  a  girl  by  running  away  and  hiding  from 
her." 

"  What— if —the— girl— follows— him— 
in— due— course  f "  said  Morton,  bringing 
oat  his  words  like  so  many  raps  from  a 
carpenter's  hammer.  "  Look  here,  sir,  you 
are  paying  me  handsomely  for  my  profes- 
sional advice.  I  will  give  you  the  best  I 
have  to  give,  and  it  is  based  on  an  expe- 
rience of  over  twenty-five  years,  remember. 
Keep  your  eye  on  that  girl,  Kathleen. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  before  long  she  will 
disappear.  Hunt  her  down;  and  wherever 
yea  &id  her  depend  upon  it  Mr.  Ledyard 
won't  be  far  off." 

The  door  opened  at  this  moment,  and 
Joyce  looked  in.  Her  cheeks  were  very 
white,  her  hand  shook  as  it  rested  on  the 
handle  of  the  door.  Not  a  doubt  but 
Uiat  she  had  heard  the  detective's  conclud- 
ing words. 

Uncle  Archie  read  the  fact  plainly 
enough  in  the  wan  &ce  he  had  learnt  of 
late  to  read  like  the  pa^  of  a  book.  It 
woold  be  useless  to  gloss  it  over ! 

''Tell  him  it's  a  ue,  Joyce,  the  vilest  of 
slanders.  Anathematise  him,  denounce 
him,  you'll  do  it  much  better  than  I 
shoold,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  hoarse 
with  mingled  emotion  and  anger. 

Bat  Joyce's  smile  of  scorn  was  her  only 
anathema. 

To  her  way  of  thinking,  to  anathematise 
Morton  for  hSs  innuendoes  would  have  been 
something  equivalent  to  anathematising  a 
schoolboy  for  throwing  paper  pellets  at  a 
Greek  marble.  Without  a  word  she  turned 
to  Uncle  Archie. 

"  Will  you,  please,  go  up  at  once  to  my 
mother,"  she  said,  "she  has  something  of 
importance  to  tell  you." 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Mrs.  Shbnstone's  important  piece  of 
mtdligenoe  had  been  communicated  to 
%ce  before  anyone  else  in  the  house. 
Going  into  her  mother's  dressing-room  to 


ask  a  question  as  to  certain  details  of 
money  expenditure,  Joyce  found  her  in 
firont  of  her  looking-glass  with  her  morn- 
ing cap  removed,  in  Uie  act  of  arrangbg 
her  hair  in  an  intricate  and  very  ju- 
venile fashion  which  had  lately  come  into 
vogue. 

"Ah,  put  a  few  hair-pins  in  for  me, 
Joyce,  there's  a   eood   girl,"   petitioned 
Mrs.  Shenstone, "  I  ve  a  very  strong  motive 
for  making  myself  look  as  nice  as  possible  . 
now." 

Joyce's  wits  at  once  jumped  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion. 

"  Tell  me,  mother,  are  you  thinkb^  of 
getting  married  again  t  "  she  asked  quietly 
as  she  fingered  the  hair-pins  and  brown 
plaits. 

But  Mrs.  Shenstone  did  not  think  it 
right  that  so  momentous  a  fact  should  be 
communicated  without  some  little  graceful 
prelude. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  name  of  EuUen, 
Harold  Bnllen,  Joyce  1  Don't  you  think 
it  has  a  fine  old  English  ring  in  it  f  It 
seems  as  if  it  should  have  a  <  Sir '  before  it 
instead  of  plain  'Greneral,'  doesn't  iti 
Your  dear  lather  was  always  fond  of 
old  English  names.  He  chose  your  name 
because  his  great-great-grandmother  had 
been  a  Joyce." 

Her  father's  name  in  this  connection  set 
Joyce  shivering. 

"Mother,  I  would  let  my  father's  lik- 
ings sdone  if  you've  made  up  your  mind 
to  forget  him,"  she  said  in  cold,  hard 
tones. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Shenstone  lapsed  into 
plaintiveness  at  once. 

"There,  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  I 
told  Harold  only  yesterday,  when  I  met 
him  at  Mrs.  Haggard's,  that  I  should  have 
you  and  Mab  grumbling  at  me  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  It  is  very  ungenerous  of 
you,  I  Joyce,  because  you  can't  have  your 
own  happiness  to  begrudge  me  mine." 

Joyce  kissed  her  mother. 

"  Mother,  dear,  it  is  because  we  want  to 
secure  your  happiness  for  you  that  we 
speak  as  we  do,"  she  said  apologeticsdly. 

But  Mrs.  Shenstone  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased. 

"I  wish  to  goodness  you'd  let  me  be 
happy  in  my  own  way.  I  never  interfered 
in  any  way  between  you  and  Frank,  did  1 9 
If  Frank  were  here  he'd  tell  you  all  the 
kind  things  I  used  to  say  to  him  aboiit  you 
botL  I  wish  to  goodness  he  was  here, 
then  he  could  have  given  me  away  on  my 
wedding-day;   a   nice,  handsome    young 
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fellow  like  that  would  have  looked  like  my 
brother.  Now  Uncle  Archie  will  have  to 
do  it,  and  everyone  will  think  he  is  my 
grandfather  at  Uie  very  least  I  wish  your 
dear  father ** 

But  Joyce  here  fled  from  the  room, 
fearine  her  mother  was  going  to  say  she 
wished  her  dear  father  were  aBve,  so  as  to 
have  the  privilege  of  giving  her  to  her 
second  husband. 

She  felt  herself  to  be  incapable  of  decid- 
ing the  question  whether  the  step  her 
mother  was  about  to  take  was  likely  to 
result  in  her  happiness,  so  straight  to  Unde 
Archie  she  went,  feeling  that  he  ought  at 
once  to  be  made  aware  of  the  condition 
of  things. 

Uncle  Archie's  explosions  were  terrific 
all  that  day,  and  gout  came  nearer  by  a 
good  many  paces. 

Towards  evening  he  calmed  down  a 
little,  got  Joyce  alone,  and  talked  the 
matter  over  with  her. 

"Things  are  gone  too  far,  I  suppose, 
for  any  amount  of  quiet  reasoning  to 
do  any  good,"  he  said,  unconsciously  sati- 
rising his  own  argumentative  powers.  "  I 
know  General  Bullen  slightly;  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  your  mother  might  do  a 
great  deal  worse,  not  a  doubt  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  giving  him  full  detaUs  of 
your  father's  will,  and,  if  after  that  he  per- 
severes in  his  suit,  I  shall  conclude  he 
knows  his  own  business  best" 

And  to  Aunt  Bell  that  night  the  old 
gentleman  said,  as  he  pulled  on  his  night- 
cap and  put  out  the  candle : 

"  After  all  I'm  not  sure  but  what  it's  the 
best  thing  in  life  that  could  happen.  That 
woman  wants  a  keeper  if  ever  a  woman 
did.  Bullen  may  be  able  to  do  what  no- 
body else  has  done — ^keep  her  out  of  mis- 
chief. So  long  as  she's  with  the  girls  she's 
bound  to  get  them  into  hot  water,  and  we 
shan't  be  always  here  to  get  them  out  of  it, 
for  I  take  it  you  and  I,  Bell,  are  going  down 
hill  a  little  faster  than  we  like  to  own,  even 
to  ourselves." 

CHAPTER  XXVni. 

Sing  a  song  very  loudly,  and  very  often, 
and  someone  will  be  sure  to  catch  up  your 
notes  and  play  the  echo  to  them.  Uncle 
Archie's  repeated  assertions  that  '*the 
police  authorities  at  Scotland  Yard  were 
noodles  to  a  man,  sir,"  had  found  general 
acceptance  among  the  friends  of  the  Shen- 
stone  family.  Everyone  had  decided  that, 
so  far  as  Frank  Ledyard  was  concerned, 


their  work  had  been  done  in  an  uncom- 
monly sleepy  fashion.  Yet  it  is  possible  thii 
a  fairly  plausible  brief  for  the  defence 
mi^ht  have  been  made  out  "  E^qperienee 
and  known  laws,"  the  police  auUioritieB 
might  have  said,  "  explain  alike  the  mys- 
teries of  the  universe  and  the  trivialitiei 
of  common  life.  Both  point  to  one  simple 
solution  of  the  mystery  before  us — viz.  an 
unwilling  bridegroom  seizing  tqK>n  a  chance 
opportunity  for  escape  from  an  unwelcome 
marriage."  The  case  could  be  paralleled 
over  and  over  again. 

The  suspicion thatFenian or  secret  society 
machinery  had  been  at  work  in  the  matter 
was  scarcely  worthy  of  a  second  thought 
The  discovery  that  the  house  of  John  Jchnr 
son  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for 
possible  conspirators  was  a  thing  apart^  and 
to  be  treated  entirely  on  its  own  merita 
There  was  no  tittle  of  evidence  to  show 
that  Frank  had  so  much  as  crossed  the 
threshold  of  that  house. 

The  private  information  which  had  sent 
Morton  to  ladle  ices  at  Mrs.  Shenstone's 
evening  party  was,  in  one  sense,  important ; 
in  anouer,  trivial  Important,  in  so  far  as 
it  marked  out  for  the  observation  of  the 
metaphorical  detective  ''eye"  one  or  two 
supposed  peaceable  and  respectable  citi- 
zens; trivial,  in  so  far  as  no  distinct  plot 
was  unearthed,  and  consequently  noamits 
were  made.  Captain  Buckingham  was  still 
looked  upon  as  a  clever  adventurer,  whom 
chance  had  made  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
advanced  Lrish  party;  who  was  most  useful 
to  police  authorities  when  at  hu-ge,  and 
forming  a  centre  for  the  more  heidstrong 
democrats. 

Ned  Donovan,  in  company  with  another 
hot-brained  Irishman,  Bryan  O'Shea,  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  active  organisers  of 
systematic  boycottbg  in  Ireland. 

"  But  that,"  as  Morton  informed  Uncle 
Archie,  '*  was  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Irish  authorities  whenever  law-break- 
ing chanced  to  be  the  result  of  the  boy- 
cotting, a  by  no  means  inevitable  conse- 
quence. Let  the  brother  go ;  it's  the  sister 
you  should  keep  the  sharp  look-out  on." 

The  latter  half  of  the  speech,  let  it  be 
noted,  was  not  spoken  until  Uncle  Ardiie 
was  out  of  earshot 

Although  Morton  had  not  summed  np 
the  Shenstone  famUy  so  epigrammatically 
as  Uncle  Archie  had  summed  up  him  and 
his  colleagues,  he  had,  neverUieless,  in 
sufficiently  gn^hic  style  sketched  their 
portraits. 

"Knives,  scissors,  Rrape-shot,  cannon- 
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ballSy  Tinegar,  ginger-beer,  pepper,  crab- 
applea.  You  may  select  from  that  list  to 
describe  the  old  genUeman/'  he  had  been 
heard  to  say,  "  an  oil-flask  might  represent 
the  old  lady''— Aunt  Bell— "milk  and 
water,  or  let  us  say  sn^ar  and  water,  out 
of  politeness,  the  middle-aged  one.'' — 
Mrs.  Shenstone  1  *' As  for  the  two  young 
ladies,  they're  not  a  bad  sort  as  young 
women  ga  The  younger  one  isn't  made 
ot  wash-leather,  and  she  isn't  made  of 
backram,  but  of  a  sort  of  something  be- 
tween the  twa    But  the  elder "   Here 

a  protracted  shake  of  the  head  did  duty 
for  a  sentence.  "She  might  as  well  be 
perched  on  top  of  the  Monument,  in  the 
thick  of  a  London  fog,  for  all  she  knows  ol 
what  goes  on  about  her." 

Mab  might  certainly  have  had  a  more 
poetic  portrait  drawn,  but  scarcely  a  truer 
one.  Little  by  little  her  life  had  seemed 
to  be  separating  itself  from  the  liires  of 
thoee  about  her.  How  it  came  about  no 
one  quite  knew,  but  certain  it  was  that  she 
was  neirer  consulted  now  on  any  matter, 
great  or  small,  in  the  household  arrange- 
ments. Had  she  been  qualifying  for  a 
conyent  she  could  not  more  effectually 
have  cut  herself  off  from  all  mundane 
afiEairs.  Yet  withal  of  late  she  had  seemed 
to  jput  more  of  purpose  and  order  into  her 
daily  routine  of  life.  Its  detail  ran  some- 
what as  follows — breakfast  early,  some- 
timee  before  anyone  else  was  downstairs, 
then  the  morning  service  at  the  Abbey; 
afterwards  an  hour  or  so  of  visiting  among 
her  poor  people;  the  rest  of  the  day, 
allowing  the  intervals  necessary  for  meals, 
was  spent  alone  in  her  own  room. 

A  silent,  dreamy,  but  not  an  unlovely 
thing,  her  life  seemed  becoming  now. 
Ck>ald  one  of  the  sweet  maiden-saints  of 
old  time  have  been  suddenly  recalled  to 
life,  and  placed  amid  nineteenth-century 
surroundings,  she  might  have  kept  much 
such  a  course.  Joyce,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
tense pre-occupation  of  her  own  thoughts 
just  then,  could  not  keep  the  question  out 
of  them.  "What  is  transforming  Mab  in 
this  way  9  What  does  it  mean  1  Where 
will  it  end  f "  She  felt  at  times  as  though 
little  by  little,  slowly  but  surely,  Mab 
were  being  dragged  out  of  her  loving 
g;ra8p  by  some  hidden  magnetic  influence. 

At  one  time  she  had  urged  upon  her 
sister  the  advisability  of  resuming  her 
ministrations  to  her  poor  people,  now  she 
felt  as  if  those  ministrations  must  be  too 
spiritualising — ^if  the  word  be  allowed — 
for  Mab's  tcumnerament. 


"Don't  you  think,  dear,  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  spend  so  much  time  among 
your  poor  people  f  Wouldn't  it  be  bett*er 
to  visit  them,  say  once  a  week  instead  of 
every  dayl"  she  queried  gently,  tenta- 
tively. 

Mab  aroused  to  a  sudden  eneigy.  "  Oh, 
don't  ask  me  to  do  that,  Joyce  1  'she  said 
earnestly.  "  They  are  so  tenibly  wretched, 
poor  souls  1  The  misery  in  the  world  is 
something  appalling."  She  paused  a^ 
moment^  then  added  with  deep  feeling : 
"  Oh,  Joyce,  I  can  understand  Our  Saviour 
being  glad  to  lay  down  His  life  for  the 
world  I  would  cheerfully  lay  down  mine 
for  any  two  of  the  wretched  people  I 
know." 

Her  whole  soul  seemed  spending  itself 
just  then  in  an  infinite  pity  for  everyone 
around  her. 

"  Poor,  poor  mother  1 "  was  all  she  said 
when  the  news  of  her  mother's  intended 
second  marriage  was  told  her.  "Poor, 
poor  Uncle  Archie  1" — ^not  Joyce's  mock- 
ing "  poor  Uncle  Archie,"  be  it  noted — was 
her  only  acknowledgement  for  half  an  hour's 
steady  irritable  lecturing.  And  once  Joyce, 
going  suddenly  into  the  room,  discovered 
her  with  her  arm  round  Kathleen's  shoul- 
der, comforting  her  and  drying  her  tears 
as  though  she  were  a  sister  instead  of  her 
maid. 

"  Kathleen's  tears  come  so  readily,  she  is 
always  crying  now,"  Mab  said,  turning 
apologetically  to  her  sister. 

"  What  can  Kathleen  have  to  cry  about  t " 
asked  Joyce,  eyeing  the  girl  coldly  and 
suspiciouuy. 

The  question  and  look  combined  sent 
Kathleen,  with  a  downcast  face,  out  of  the 
room. 

It  was,  however,  an  incident  occurring 
on  the  night  before  Mrs.  Shenstone's 
wedding  that  thoroughly  awoke  Joyce 
from  her  pre-occupation,  and  made  her  re- 
solve that  Mab's  health,  mental  and  phy- 
sical, should  have  immediate  professional 
attention. 

June  was  drawing  to  its  end  now,  the 
London  season  was  worldng  its  hardest, 
knowing  that  its  days  were  numbered.  Out- 
side in  the  streets  sounded  a  perpetual 
whirl  of  coming  and  going  carriages.  The 
Shenstones  had  din^  quietly,  Mab  had 
crept  out  of  the  room  immediately  after 
diimer.  General  Bnllen  had  retired  with 
his  bride-elect  to  the  back  drawing-room, 
where,  across  a  chess-board,  an  uninter- 
rupted exchange  of  compliments  for  simpers 
did  duty  for  love-matdniic  between  the  two. 
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Joyce  dared  not  sit  still  and  think.  She 
and  tnaiqnil  meditation  had  months  ago 
sakl  good-bye  to  each  other.  She  thought 
she  wcNild  follow  Mab  upstairs  and  sit  with 
her  tSl  weary  bedtime  came  round  once 
mora 

Only  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  house 
were  tike  lamps  lighted.  On  the  upper  floor 
there  lingered  enough  of  June  twilight  to 
guide  her  to  MaVs  door.  It  was  not 
locked,  and  turning  the  handle  softly  she 
went  in. 

There  was  Mab,  as  usual,  reclining  in 
her  high-backed  chair  with  eyes  closed  and 
folded  hands.  The  chair  stood  against  the 
window.  An  iron-grey  sky  with  a  smirch 
of  red  across  it,  where  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  formed  its  background.  Mab's  face 
showed  white  in  the  twilight,  but  tranquil 
and  placid  enougL  The  nervous  frown, 
tibat  perpetually  contracted  her  forehead  in 
her  waking  moments,  had  disappeared;  the 
full  white  lids  veiled  the  troubled,  weary 
eyes,  the  moutti  seemed  almost  smiling  in 
its  perfect  tranquillity. 

Joyce  stood  looking  at  her  for  at  least 
five  minutes,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe 
lest  die' might  awaken  her  nom  what  ap- 
peared to  he  the  calmest  of  sleeps.  Then 
Ae  seated  herself  near  in  a  dark  comer, 
patiently  waiting  for  her  eyelids  to  lift. 

"Joyce,  how  beautiful  you  are — how 
strong  and  beautiful ! "  said  Mab  presently, 
in  slow  dreamy  tones,  but  without  opening 
her  eyes. 

Joyce  went  and  knelt  beside  her.  "  I 
did  not  think  you  knewl  was  in  the  room, 
dear,"  she  answered  speaking  softly,  for 
she  half  thought  Mab  was  taUdng  in  her 
sleep. 

<*  I  have  been  looking  at  you  for  the  past 
half  hour,"  said  Mab,  stiU  with  her  eyes 
shut 

*'  My  darling,  I  have  only  been  in  the 
room  for  about  ten  minutes." 

Mab  opened  her  eyes  with  a  sigL  *'A11 
the  same  I  have  been  looking  at  you." 
And,  as  it  were  unconsciously,  she  laid 
marked  emphasis  on  the  two  pronouns. 

"  Oh  Mab,  with  eyes  diut ;  and  you  up- 
staira  and  I  down  ! " 

"  I  see  better  with  my  eyes  closed,  dear. 
Our  senses  shut  out  as  much  from  us  as 
they  let  in ;  they  are  our  limits  as  well  as 
our  lights." 

"Oh  Mab,  Mab!"  and  Joyce  gave  a 
startled,  bitter  cry.  ''Am  I  losing  my  reason, 
and  don't  kaow  what  you  are  saying  to 
me,  or  is  it  you— you  who  are  losing  yours 
and  slipping  out  of  my  grasp  t " 


Mab  leaned  forward  in  her  chair,  poKsng 
her  arms  round  Joyce's  ne(^ 

"  No,  dear,  I  am  not  going  mad  Oaee 
I  feared  I  was  —  about  three  montb 
ago "  she  broke  off  abruptly. 

"  Go  on,  dear,"  implored  Joyce. 

*'  So  I  went  all  by  myself  to  the  Itmatic 
ward  at  the  Penitentiary  —  you  knov, 
Joyce,  where  I  went  to  visit  some  d  my 
poor  people  once.  I  asked  the  Matron  if 
any  of  the  poor  creatures  who  had  fek 
themselves  poing  mad  had  ever  described 
their  sensations  to  her.  She  told  me  tint 
one  woman  had  said  to  her  that  she  felt  u 
though  a  thick  black  curtain  were  being 
let  down  slowly,  slowly,  an  inch  at  a  time, 
between  her  and  her  fellow-creatures  and 
the  bright,  beautiful  outer  world;  tint 
she  knew  that  by-and-by  it  would  be 
altogether  let  down,  and  she  would  be 
shut  in  alone  in  the  darkness." 

Joyce  hid  her  face  in  Mab's  lap.  "Oli 
Mab,  darling,"  she  cried,  ''you  don't  feel 
like  that — ^you  can't,  it  isn't  possibk" 

"No,  Joyce,  I  don't  feel  like  that,*p 
swered  Mab  solemnly,  her  face  aglow  irith 
some  intense  hidden  feding.  "I  feddaj 
by  day,  with  eveir  breath  I  breathe,  m 
though  on  every  side  of  me  curtains  wen 
being  drawn  up,  not  down;  as  duH^ 
veQs  were  being  rent,  mists  rolled  away; 
as  though  the  souls  of  my  fellow-creatorei 
were  being  revealed  to  me,  and  the  secteti 
of  the  univerto  were  being  whispered  into 
my  ear.  Oh  Joyce,  I  see,  I  hear,  with 
closed  eyes  and  sealed  ears  fifty  thounnd 
times  more  fully  than  you  do  with  everyone 
of  your  senses  working  at  their  hardest"^ 

Joyce  lifted  up  a  face  white  as  Blab's 
own.  "  Mab,  Mab ! "  she  cried  vehemently, 
''  death  will  seal  all  our  senses  soouer  or 
later.  While  we  have  them  let  us  ne 
them" 

Mab  turned  away  with  a  weary  sigh. 
"  You  don't  understand,  Joyce,"  was  all 
she  said. 

It  was  a  simple  statement  of  a  ain^ 
fact  Joyce  to  Mab  was  an  open  book, 
written  in  words  of  one  syllable ;  but  Mab 
to  Joyce  was  a  pa^e  of  problems,  for  wboie 
solution  a  loving  sisterly  sympathy  sopfdied 
guesses  in  lieu  of  key. 


SEALSKIN,  AND  WHERE  IT  COMES 
FROM. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.      PART  I. 

If  I  were  to  ask  in  any  ordinaiy  com- 
pany what  animal  it  is  that  fnmiahes  ni 
with  our  sealskin  jackets  and  doakii  1 
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should  be  o^erwhehned  with  information. 
Why,  the  seal,  of  ooorae ;  e7er7body  knows 
a  seaL  Those  who  go  down  to  the  aea^  in 
ships  hare  seen  them  everywhere  daring 
their  voyages — in  twos  and  threes  in  hot 
climates ;  in  larger  numbers  in  temperate ; 
and  in  myriads  in  cold  and  northerly  lati- 
tudes. Even  stay-at-home  folk  know  some- 
thing of  them.  Everybody  has  seen  at 
least  a  staffed  specimen  in  a  moseam.  Now- 
adays there  is  plenty  of  opportanity  of  see- 
ing one  alive,  for  few  aquaria  are  with- 
out one.  It  feeds  on  fish,  swims  divinely, 
does  tricks,  does  everything  but  talk ;  and 
do  not  we  of  a  certain  age  remember  a  seal 
that  did  talk  %  This  is  the  creature  which 
supplies  us  with  our  sealskins. 

Plausible,  but  wrong;  utterly  and  com- 
pletely wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  the  akin  of  the  seal  we 
all  know  so  well  is  good  for  noticing  bat  tan- 
ning. It  is  the  Hair  Seal  (Phoca  vitulina). 
That  which  I  propose  to  discourse  upon  is 
not  one  of  the  PhocidsB.  This  and  the  sea- 
otter,  now  very  rare,  form  the  genus 
OtarBdae.  Its  specific  name  is  Callorhinus 
ursimis  (Ghray),  and  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  Hair  Seal  as  be- 
tween the  proverbial  chalk  and  cheese ;  or, 
to  pat  it  more  correctly,  as  between  the 
racoon  and  the  black  or  the  grizzly  bear. 

The  popular  error  on  this  matter  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  We  know — or  till  jast 
recently — have  practically  known  nothing 
whatever  about  the  Fur  Seal,  its  birth, 
parentage,  education,  life,  and  habits. 
Frequenting,  as  it  does,  the  most  out-of- 
the-way,  dreary,  inhospitable  regions,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  what  little  we  know  of 
it  is  so  mixed  with  fable— derived  from 
cursory,  unintelligent  observation,  and  the 
deo^tive,  not  to  say  lying  reports,  of  sea- 
men—that it  has  been  really  impossible  to 
get  at  truth  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
Now,  however,  we  do  feel  that  we  have 
some  sound  information  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  introiduoe  this 
knowledge  to  a  lareer  circle  than  would  be 
readied  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 
My  authority  is  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment report ;  a  work  of  ccmsiderable  size, 
which  the  general  public  will  never  see  or 
hear  of,  this  dass  of  literature  being,  as  is 
well  known,  *' caviare  to  the  genend."  It 
18  drawn  up  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott,  an  Asso- 
ciate  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of  Wash- 
hiffton,  who  was  deputed  to  report  on  the 
Bubject,  and  who  accordingly  spent  three 
^eus  amongst  the  Fur  Seals,  with  results 
which  I  now  nroceed  to  enitomise.     Bv  so 


doing,  I  venture  to  think  I  shall  deserve 
the  thanb  of  the  reading  public. 

The  facts  are  not  only  new  and  strange, 
but  are  authentic;  and  can  be* depended 
upon  as  the  observations  and  deductions  of 
a  trained  naturalist,  who  has  had  opportu- 
nities never  before  afforded,  and  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  provided  again,  at  any 
rate  for  a  long  time  to  come.  - 

I  say  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  known 
about  the  Fur  Seal,  and  I  say  it  advisedly. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  known  to  some,  that 
the  Great  Fisheries  Exhibition,  in  London, 
in  1884,  produced  a  good  number  of  official 
reports,  meetings,  and  discussion,  fcHrming 
many  volumes.  In  this  collection  there  is 
only  the  most  sketchy  account  of  the 
capture  of  the  Fur  Seal  I  turn  to  such 
of  the  Britbh  Museum  catalogues  as  are 
within  my  reach,  and  I  find,  in  that  of 
Seals  and  Whales,  by  Dr.  Gray,  1866, 
simply  nothing.  All  the  more  reason,  there- 
fore, for  me  to  introduce  the  subject. 

Can  anybody  say  straight  off  where 
the  Pribylov  Islands  axe  9  Straight  o£^  I 
say,  no  shuffling,  no  guessing,  no  making 
shots.  Do  you  know  where  they  are  9  I 
venture  to  think  that  not  one  human  being 
in  ten  thousand  does.  Few  ordinary  indi- 
viduals, I  think,  are  better  up  in  geography 
than  I  Maps  have  always  had  a  strange 
fascmation  for  me ;  and  I  can  amuse  myself 
any  day  for  hours  with  a  good  atlas  or  an 
ordnance  map.  Yet  I  can  honestly  say, 
that,  till  these  islands  were  introduced  to 
my  notice,  I  had  never  even  heard  of  th^m. 
I  fancy  my  ignorance  then  was  but  the 
ordinary  ignorance  of  the  general  reader. 
Let  the  reader,  then,  turn  to  a  map  of  ibe 
world  on  Mercator's  projection,  or  let 
him,  who  carries  it  in  his  head,  think  of 
the  Aleutian  Idands,  which  look  ezactiy 
like  so  many  stepping-stones  from  America 
to  Asia,  across  Behruig's  Se&  Some  dis- 
tance to  the  north  will  be  found  two  smaU 
dots,  most  probably  unnamed,  so  small  are 
they.  Let  him  now  turn  to  Keith  John- 
stone's Eoyal  Atlas,  and  in  the  map  of 
Asia  he  will  find,  in  the  extreme  right-hand 
top  comer,  the  Islands  of  St  Paul  and  Si 
George.  These  are  the  Pribylov  Islands, 
and  wese  are  the  source  of  our  sealskins. 

St  Paul  is  situated  57°  67'  19'  N.  and 
170'  17'  52"  W.,  and  has  a  superficial  area 
of  only  thirty-three  square  miles.  St 
G^rge  lies  to  the  south-east,  some  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty  miles  off,  and  contains  but 
twenty-seven  square  miles.  They  lie  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  north  of 
Oonalastka.  the  chief  nlace  of  the  Aleutian 
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Chain,  two  hundred  miles  sonih  of  St. 
Matthew's  Island,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Gape  Newenham  on  the  main- 
land. Thej  form  part  of  the  territory 
known  as  Alaska,  formerly  as  Russian 
America,  and  which,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  sold  by  Bussia  to  the  United  States  in 
1867. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Seward  was  applied 
to  by  a  private  company  to  help  them  to 
buy  the  territory  for  a  fidi,  fur,  and  timber 
trade ;  but  that  he,  finding  Enssia  will- 
ing to  sell,  bought  it  for  the  nation. 
This  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not  We  do 
know,  however,  that  negotiations  began  in 
1866.  The  Bill  for  the  purchase  being  in- 
troduced by  the  (government,  was,  of  course 
opposed  by  the  Opposition,  and  gave  rise 
to  long  and  heated  debates,  during  which, 
it  is  wortiiy  of  remark,  not  one  word  was 
said  on  either  side  about  these  islands 
and  their  capabOities.  Mr.  Sumner,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Bill,  evidently  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  what  a  valuable  property 
they  would  prove  to  be. 

A  very  solitary  and  out-of-the-way  situ- 
ation they  are  in !  No  wonder  we  know 
nothing  about  them.  They  are  on  the  way 
to  nowhere  but  the  North  Pole,  and  that 
route  is  quite  deserted ;  for,  as  everybody 
knows,  all  recent  attempts  to  reach  the 
Pole  have  been  made  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Continent  Little,  therefore,  is  likely 
to  be  known  in  the  future. 

The  Pribylov  Islands  have  been  known 
for  just  a  century.  Their  discovery  is 
due  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  a 
trader,  a  fur  collector,  one  of  those  hardy 
Russians  who,  from  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  searched  ^very  nook  and 
comer  of  the  North  Pacific  for  fields  to  re- 
place those  which  had  been  exhausted  by 
years  of  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Their 
search  was  primarily  for  the  valuable  sea- 
otter,  which  had  become  very  rare,  and  the 
fur-seal  was  first  noted  in  1774,  but  little 
regarded  in  comparison  with  its  more  im- 
portant relative.  The  natives  had  observed 
its  annual  migration  northwards,  through 
the  Aleutian  channels  in  the  spring,  and 
southward  back  again  in  the  autumn ;  but 
this  was  all  There  was,  of  course,  much 
speculation  as  to  where  it  bred  and  spent 
its  time,  and  the  Russians  naturally  pre- 
ferred to  look  out  for  its  winter  quarters. 
With  this  purpose  hundreds  of  vessels 
ranged  all  over  the  sea,  south  of  the 
Aleutian  Chain,  but  without  success.  At 
this  time  there  was,  however,  one  Cehrman 
Pribylov,  mate  or  skipper  of  one  of  the 


numerous  sloops  engaged  in  the  fur  trade. 
He  had  taken  to  heart  a  legend  he  hid 
heard  from  an  old  Aleut,  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  some  islands  in  Bdiring'a  Sea, 
and  straightway  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
search.  For  three  successive  yean  he 
ploughed  the  waters  north  of  tiie  Aleatian 
Islands,  and  not  till  the  end  of  this  time,  m 
June,  1786,  did  he  meet  with  his  rewud, 
in  the  shape  of  the  music  of  the  seal 
rookeries  on  St  Greorge.  It  may  appear 
strange  that  he  should  be  all  tiiis  time 
making  the  discovery,  but  his  ill-sucGesi » 
easily  accounted  for.  Nothing  is  even  yet 
understood  of  the  fogs,  winds,  and  currenta 
of  these  waters.  Mr.  Elliott  mentions  that 
only  recently  he  was  on  board  as  well- 
manned  and  well-found  a  ship  as  ever  aaOed 
from  any  port,  and  yet  she  hovered  for 
nine  days  off  the  north  point  of  and  aroond 
St.  Paul,  never  more  than  ten  miles  <£, 
without  their  actually  knowing  where  the 
island  was.  Dense  fog  is  the  normal  con- 
dition of  summer  weaker. 

Priby  lev's  secret,  of  course,  could  not  be 
kept  Next  year  a  dozen  vessels  wen 
watching  him  and  following  in  his  wab. 
St.  Paul  was  seen  to  the  north-west  and 
taken  possession  of,  and  thus  began  the 
history  of  the  islands. 

The  Pribylovs  are  just  outside  the  line 
of  floating  ice  which  passes  between  them 
and  St  Matthew,  and  touches  the  mainhmd 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskc^uim  Bi?ei. 
Inside  this  line  there  are  no  fnr-seab  and 
no  cod-fish,  which  latter  swarms  in  the 
Aleutian  Seas,  and  furnishes  the  staple  food 
of  the  natives.  The  climate,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, is  rigorous  in  the  extrema  There 
are  really  but  two  seasons — summer  and 
winter,  spring  being  at  once  precipitated 
into  the  former,  although  the  latitude  is 
only  that  of  Balmoral  Mere  latitude, 
however,  as  most  people  know,  oonveji 
no  accurate  informatioiL  The  warm  cur- 
rents from  the  Pacific  moving  continually 
northwards,  produce  dense,  damp  fogs  and 
drizzling  mists,  which  completely  conceal 
the  islimds,  and  only  allow  the  sun  to  be 
seen  one  day  in  ten  during  summer.  The 
winter  begins  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
October,  when  the  cold  winds  come  down 
from  the  north,  carry  off  the  moist  fogi, 
and  clear  the  air.  By  the  end  of  Janoaij 
the  ice  comes  in  fields,  dirty  and  broken, 
and  lodges  on  the  coast,  completely  shot- 
ting it  out  from  the  world,  and  even  still* 
ing  the  roar  of  the  surf.  This  lasts  till 
the  begiiming  of  April  During  these  six 
months  the  cold  is  intense,  but  not  neariy 
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80  low  as  we  read  of  in  many  places. 
March  is  always  the  coldest  monUi,  and  its 
mean  temperatnze  appears  to  be  eighteen 
degrees  aboire  zera  That  is  cold  enough, 
to  be  sure;  still  a  much  lower  temperatore 
can  be  borne,  and  comfortably  too,  as  one 
knows  by  experience  in  Canada  and  else- 
^ere.  Ibat  the  particular  discomfort  in 
the  Pribylovs  arises  from  the  wind.  It  is 
ah^ays  blowing,  and  nearly  always  from 
ill  points  of  the  compass  at  once,  so  that  it 
is  physically  impossible  to  get  out  of  door;. 
Mr.  Elliott  tells  us  that  one  day  in  March 
the  wind  was  blowing  at  a  speed  of  eighty- 
eight  miles  an  hour,  with  a  temperature  of 
four  below  zero,  and  this  particular  wind 
lasted  for  six  days  without  an  bourns  ces- 
sation, and  the  natires  crawled  to  each 
other's  houses  on  all-fours. 

The  rorinff  sets  in  about  the  first  week 
of  April.  The  ice  dissolves  and  moves, 
and  in  a  month  has  completely  disappeared 
from  open  sea  or  land.  Fog,  thick  and 
heavy,  rolls  up  from  the  sea,  and  the  de- 
lighted Aleut  sings. 

Summer  is  y-comen  in, 
Dense  is  the  fog,  oh ; 

and  the  voice  of  the  fur-seal  is  heard  in  the 
land. 

Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  agriculture 
here.  Turnips  of  a  fair  size  have  been 
grown  on  St  Paul's  in  a  particularly  small 
and  sheltered  spot ;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
one  year  potatoes  were  pulled  the  size  of  a 
wahiut.  This  was,  however,  a  long  time 
ago;  nobody  attempts  now  to  cultivate  the 
soil  It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  get  every- 
thing once  a  year  from  San  Frandsco. 

As  with  dvilised  plants,  so  with  domestic 
animals.  Neither  cattle  nor  sheep  can  get 
through  the  winter,  and  chickens  can  omv 
be  reared  by  keeping  them  in  your  bea- 
room.  Pi^,  however,  do  well,  but  then, 
as  they  will  do  whenever  they  have  the 
chance,  they  turn  carnivorous,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  the  natives,  who  have  a 
great  liking  for  seal-fed  pork. 

^  Blue  and  white  foxes  are  indigenous,  and 
give  great  sport  throughout  the  year,  both 
to  children  and  adtdts :  in  summer  to  the 
former  as  playthings ;  and  in  the  winter  to 
the  others  as  creatures  to  be  hunted  or 
trapped  without  mercy,  thus  giving  whole- 
some employment  to  both  mind  and  body 
—a  pdnt  of  great  importance  in  a  place 
where  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
The  lemming,  too,  is  indigenous,  but  for 
«ome  reason  or  other  is  confined  to  St. 
G^eoige. 
There  are  no  rats  as  vet.  and  this  is  the 


only  place  in  all  Alaska  where  there  are  no 
mosquitoes.  But  mice  swarm,  and  are  a 
great  nuisance ;  consequently  cats  abound, 
which,  living  entirely  on  the  seal-meat,  and 
mostly  out  of  doors,  half-wild,  become 
totally  different  animals  from  the  harmless, 
necessary  creatures  of  advanced  civilisation 
— ^thicker,  shorter,  and  with  less  tail  Their 
music,  too,  becomes  exaggerated,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  thing  which  can  rouse 
the  slugpish  Aleut  to  boiling  and  raging 
in^gnation.    And  now  for  the  natives : 

When  first  discovered,  the  islands  were 
absolutely  desert  In  order,  therefore,  to 
proceed  with  the  seal  hunting,  Aleuts  had 
to  be  imported  from  the  islands  and  the 
mainland,  and  it  is  the  descendants  of 


these,  supplemented  by  additional  arrivals, 
who  now  form  the  population.  During  the 
long  period  of  the  Bussian  dominion  thejr 
were  kept  in  the  most  abject  state,  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  morally.  They  were 
purely  slaves,  and  treated  worse  than  dogs. 
But  since  the  transfer  to  the  United  States, 
and  under  the  wise  regulations  of  the  (Go- 
vernment and  the  commercial  oonqMmy  to 
which  the  islands  are  leased,  their  ccoidi- 
tion  has  vastiy  improved,  and  they  give 
promise  of  b^g  able  to  keep  up  the 
present  population ;  possibly  without  any 
great  increase,  but  still  to  keep  it  up  im- 
plies a  certain  amount  of  comfort  and  well- 
being.  They  are  staunch  members  of  the 
Gredc  Church,  and  are,  of  all  these  North- 
west people,  the  only  practical  converts  to 
Christianity.  Their  spiritual  wants  are 
fully  attended  to,  and  tiiere  is  no  lack  of 
schools  and  churches.  They  may  be  said 
to  be  in  a  very  high  state  of  semi-civili- 
sation. 

As  to  their  origin,  nothing  is  settied ; 
they  seem  to  form  a  perfect  Bnk  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  Eskimo;  yet  their 
language  and  traditions  are  totdly  distinct 
from  both,  and  are  peculiar  to  themselves, 
not  one  word  or  numeral  of  theirs  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  either.  At  present 
there  is  such  a  mixture  of  Aleut,  Bussian, 
Kolosh,  and  Eamtschadale  blood,  that  every 
type  is  represented,  from  Negro  to  Cau- 
casian. The  men  average  five  feet  four 
inches  or  five  feet  five  mches,  and  the 
women  less,  though  botii  giants  and  dwarfs 
are  known.  The  prevailing  features  are 
small,  wide-set  eyes ;  broad  and  high  cheek- 
bones ;  coarse,  straight,  black  hair ;  small, 
neatly-shaped  hands  and  feet;  tc^ether  with 
a  browmsh-yellow  complexion.  They  have 
abandoned  the  cumbrous  Russian  long  coat 
and  doR-skin  cap,  and  regularly  provide 
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themselirea  with  the  ordinanr  garb  of  the 
States — ^boots,  ttockings,  imaeraothesi  and 
nkter,  bat  the  high  winds  prevent  their 
donning  the  stove-pipe  or  ehimney-pot  of 
civilisation.  The  women,  too,  have  levelled 
themselves  up  to  the  men ;  tiiis  is  said  ad- 
visedly, for  it  is  noticed  that  in  savage, 
and  some  new  societies,  the  greatest  desire 
to  be  smart  appears  in  the  yonng  men. 
Bat  as  the  wives  of  the  officials  uid  the 
Company's  agents  not  onfrequently  come 
ap  to  spend  the  year,  provided,  as  is 
always  the  case,  with  everything  that 
women  want  to  wear,  the  native  intellect 
has  received  undue  expansion.  They  natu- 
rally copy  the  latest  fashions,  and  amongst 
them  are  to  be  found  some  very  clever 
dressmakers.  This  is  a  Rreat  improvement 
on  the  good  old  days.  Under  Bussian  rule 
the  women  were  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water ;  actually  the  latter,  for 
on  St  Paul  the  ddnking  water  had  to  be 
fetched  a  mUe  and  a  hau  from  the  village. 
Nowadays,  however,  when  that  necessary 
has  to  be  procured,  it  is  the  man  who 
shoulders  the  tub  and  brings  it  to  the 
house  from  a  spring  only  hidf-a-mile  off, 
which  has  been  opened  by  the  Company. 
The  population  of  St.  Paul  in  1874 
was  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight;  of 
whom  fourteen  were  whites,  thirteen 
males  and  one  female ;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  male  Aleuts,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  females.  As  to  food,  the 
staple  is  seal-meat  The  average  con- 
sumption is  six  hundred  pounds  per  day, 
all  the  year  round,  and  to  this  they  add  as 
much  butter  and  sweet  crackers  as  ever 
they  can  get  hold  of,  with  an  inde&iite 
quantity  of  sugar.  No  sweet  tooth  ever 
equalled  that  of  the  Aleut  Then  comes 
two  hundred  pounds  of  bread  per  week, 
and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco,  seventy-five  pounds  of 
candles,  and  fifty  pounds  of  rice.  They 
now  bum  keroeine  oil,  although  seal 
blubber  overflows  the  iedand ;  but  the  im- 
ported article  is  handy  and  less  noisome 
than  the  other,  and  does  not  give  out  the 
objectionable  smell,  still  worse,  the  greasy 
soot,  of  the  native  product.  Vinegar  is 
little  used,  and  for  mustard  and  pepper  the 
demand  is  very  smalL  Beans  are  tabooed, 
but  split-pea  soup  is  making  way.  Thepeople 
will  take  salt  beef  or  pork  if  it  is  pressed  on 
them,  but  will  never  buy  it  A  very  little 
coffee  is  used,  but  for  tea,  like  everybody 
who  has  been  under  Bussian  influence,  they 
have  a  positive  craving,  and  will  drink  any 
quantity.    King  Yaloroso,  of  Paphlagonia, 


would  be  driven  cnuy  here,  f cr  Umj  an 
always  drinking  tea,  and  must  ea^  d 
them  get  through  at  least  a  gslkm  apiMe 
every  day.  Their  samovars,  and  leeeBtly 
the  orthodox  kettie,  are  never  off  the  fin 
from  the  moment  they  get  up  to  the  mo- 
ment they  go  to  bed.  Coal  is  wag^ 
gratis  to  a  certain  amount  by  the  Coi^y. 
But  of  all  things  in  demand  the  greaMk 
tinned  fruit,  and  no  householder  wooU 
hesitate  to  ruin  himself  if  he  ooold  oily 
buy  as  much  as  he  would  like  to  have,  h 
must  be  remembered  that^  as  the  iala&ds 
produce  nothing  but  seals,  everything  hu 
to  be  got  from  San  Francisco,  and  ii  nU 
at  cost  price,  plus  the  expense  of  eoo- 
veyance. 

Now,  what  do  these  people  do  with  thflii* 
selves!  During  the  busv  season,  irtiichlaiti 
<mly  amonth  or  sixwedks,  there  is  nalonllj 
no  lack  of  occupation.  For  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  simply  vegetate,  for  the  good 
reason  that  there  is  nothing  to  da  Thej 
eat,  drink,  and  8leep,and afew gamUa  The 
day,  however,  can  be  got  through  bj  ftbe 
help  of  visits  of  ceremony ;  butthegivM 
resource  is  in  the  daily  observance  of  tbe 
innumerable  Greek  rites.  They  are  smt 
church-goers,  and  the  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances of  their  faith  would  alone  lem 
to  keep  them  from  utter  stagnatiim. 
Saints'  days  are  a  great  institution,  9m 
two  hundred  and  ninety  in  a  year  baiBg 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  some  hdy 
man  or  woman's  birth  or  death.  So  Bach 
for  the  islands  and  their  inhaUtanta  In 
our  next  we  shall  get  to  the  chief,  indeed 
the  only,  production — seals. 


OLD  ETON  DAYS. 

In  1883,  there  appeared  a  very  enter- 
taining little  volume,  entitled  ''Seven 
Years  at  Eton,"  and  containing  anintenifc' 
ing  account  of  the  writer's  e^qMiieaees 
during  his  stay  there  from  1857  to  1864. 
Between  my  departure  from  the  school  and 
his  arrival  twenty-two  years  had  elapied, 
and  consideraUe  changes  had  oonseqneotl; 
taken  place  in  the  interval ;  a  new  geoen' 
tion  had  sprung  up,  old  landmarks  had  been 
removed,  and  customs  which  had  been  in 
vogue  since  time  immemorial,  had  either 
been  greatly  modified,  or  had  altogether 
passed  away.  Half  a  c^tury  is  a  long 
stretch  to  look  back  upon,  and  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  the  following  lecolioctio^^ 
improved  by  a  protracted  residenoe  out  of 
England,  are  somewhat  haay ;  snoh  aithey 
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are^howeverytheymaypeifaaps  remind  some 
few  somTing  ''eoncuecqpiih"  of  ihe.dajs 
when  Eaate  ruled  over  us  with  despotic 
swftjy  when  Montem  and  the  ''OhrisU^her '' 
rtfllflonrished,  and  when  any  additions  to 
the  nmal  scholastic  routine  in  the  shi^M  of 
mathematics  or  modem  languages,  together 
with  the  RY.C.  and  compulsory  football, 
weie  things  unknown. 

I  arrived  at  Eton  after  Easter  in  1831, 
and  left  it  at  election  1835.  Having  been 
tolerably  well  grounded  at  a  private  school, 
I  was  placed  in  the  Upper  Fourth,  then 
considered  rather  a  fearer  in  one's  cap, 
anything  higher  being  rarely  attainable. 
Nowadays,  boys  are  so  carefolly  prepared 
for  Eton,  that  it  is  a  conmion  thing  for 
those  endowed  with  merely  average  intelli- 
gence to  be  at  once  installed  in  the  "re- 
move"; but  this  system  of  coachiiMf  did 
not  exist  in  my  time,  and  the  Midme,  or 
even  Lower,  Fourth,  was  the  habitual  lot  of 
the  majority  of  new-comers.  During  my 
first  half  I  boarded  at  a  dame's.  Miss 
Slingsby's,  who  occupied  the  last  of  the 
row  of  houses  facing  Barnes  Pool;  but 
<m  a  vacancy  occurring  at  my  tutor's — ^the 
Beverend  James  Chapman,  subsequently 
Biahop  of  Colombo — ^I  migrated  thither, 
and  retained  the  same  room  during  the  rest 
of  my  stay  at  Eton. 

The  ruSng  authorities  at  that  period  may 
be  briefly  enumerated :  they  were  Dr.  €k)od- 
all  (Provost),  Dr.  Eeate  (Head  Master), 
the  Keverena  Mr.  Knapp  (Lower  Master), 
assisted  in  the  following  (odet  by  the 
Beverends  Edward  Craven  Hawtrey, 
Bichard  Okes,  James  Chapman,  Edward 
Coleridge,  John  Wilder,  J.  G.  Dupuis, 
Cookesley,  and  Pickering,  Masters  in  the 
Upper  School ;  and  the  Beverend  Messrs. 
Green,  Luzmoore,  and  Mr.  Chaxles  Wilder 
(who  had  not  then  taken  orders)  in  the 
Lower.  With  most  of  these,  beyond  the 
occasional  obligation  of  "shirking"  them 
whmi  out  of  bcmnds,  I  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do,  not  having  been  **up"  to  them  in 
school ;  and  I  never,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, exchanged  half-a^ozen  words  with 
any  of  them.  The  only  two,  indeed,  my 
own  tutor  of  course  excepted,  of  whom  I 
am  able  to  speak  from  personal  experience, 
are  Messrs.  Okes  and  Coleridge;  before 
doing  so,  however,  a  passing  reference  to 
the  strangely-contrasted  couple  who  suc- 
cessivdy  filled  the  post  of  Head  Master, 
appears  to  me  indispensable. 

Dr.  Keate  always  reminded  me  of  a 
turkey-cock  in  a  paroxysm  of  exasperation, 
which  seemed  to  be  his  normal  state,  for  I 


never  saw  him  otiierwise.  He  was  short 
in  stature^  stoutlv-built,  and  red-faoed,  and 
so  constitutionaily  irritable  that  his  or- 
dinary mode  of  speech,  which  has  appro- 
priatdy  been  likened  to  the  quaoking  of 
an  angry  duck,  was  abrupt^  jerky,  and 
irresbtiblv  ludicroosL  He  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  kindliness  in  private  life,  which 
nuqTi  or  may  not^  have  been  merited;  but 
it  is  certain  that^  in  his  ma^terial  capacity, 
this  amiable  weakness,  if  it  really  existed, 
was  so  carefolly  concealed  as  to  be  alto- 
gether inqperoeptiUe.  His  one  puiaoea 
KNT  every  mult  of  eommisnion  and  omission 
was  the  birch,  and  pknfy of  it.  Heflo^jed 
indiscriminately,  and  for  the  merest  tnfle, 
accompanying  each  cut  with  an  incessant 
muttering,  intended  to  impress  on  the 
victim  the  heinonsness  of  the  particular 
offence  for  which  he  had  been  *'  put  in 
the  bill"  As  a  natural  consequence,  he 
was  more  feared  than  respected;  and  his 
retirement  in  1834,  after  five-and-twenty 
years'  tenure  of  <^oe,  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hawtrey  as  his  suo- 
cessor,  was  generally  r^^ded  as  a  subject 
of  congratulation,  rathw  than  of  r^;ret 

The  new-comer,  although  as  strict  a 
disdpUnarian  as  his  predecessor,  was  a 
man  of  infinite  tact  and  courtesy,  a 
thorough  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word;  combining  ^!eat  energy  and 
determination  with  a  dignified  urbanity, 
which  more  than  atcmed  for  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  face  whidi  in  his  youth  had 
earned  him  the  nickname  of  '' Monkey 
Hawtrey,"  and  of  a  somewhat  ungainly 
figure.  During  the  twenty  years  oif  his 
reign  he  projected  many  useful  reforms 
which,  however,  were  not  carried  out  until 
I  had  lefb  the  sdiool ;  but  from  his  first 
accession  to  power  his  firm,  yet  conciliating, 
manner  made  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  little  community  under  his  charge, 
which  naduidly  ripened  into  popularity. 

The  Beverend  Bichard  (more  familiarly 
known  as  "Dicky")  Okes,  the  present 
Provost  of  King's,  was,  as  I  remember 
him,  a  portly  little  man,  of  sedate  aspect 
and  stately  bearing,  with  a  kindly  expres- 
sion of  countenance  and  a  pleasant  smile. 
During  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  at  Eton 
he  preskled  over  the  Upper  Division  of  the 
fifth,  and  strove  earnestly  to  encourage 
a  spirit  of  emulation  among  us;  he  had  a 
marvellous  knack  of  gauging  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  pupib,  and  when  he  had 
once  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  Superior 
intelligence  of  any  one  of  them,  took  good 
care  to  keen  him  up  to  the  mark.    Every- 
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body  liked  him,  even  those  who,  either 
from  idleness  or  incapacity,  were  frequently 
the  objects  of  his  quiet  and  good-humoured 
satire ;  that  he  was  equally  respected  for 
his  honourable  character  and  strictly  con- 
scientious performanceof  the  duties  assigned 
him,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say.  His 
colleague,  the  Reverend  Edward  Coleridge, 
a  tall,  handsome  man,  who  married  Keate's 
daughter,  was  very  popular  with  his  own 
pupus,  and,  I  may  add,  with  the  school 
generally ;  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour, 
and  often  enlivened  the  division  allotted  to 
him  with  some  droll,  semi-dassical  allusion, 
which  set  the  Form  in  a  roar.  Personally, 
I  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him, 
having  twice  attained  the  enviable  distinc- 
tion of  being  *'  sent  up  for  good"  by  him, 
and  consequently  of  hearing  my  theme  or 
verses  read  aloud  in  a  sing-song  twang  by 
the  irascible  little  Doctor  hunself  before  the 
entire  Sixth  Form,  an  ordeal  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  undergo.  By  way  of  compen- 
sation, however,  and  in  accordance  with  an 
ancient  custom  not  then  fallen  into  disuse,  I 
became  entitled  on  each  occasion  to  a 
bonus  in  the  shape  of  a  sovereign,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  duly  charged 
to  my  debit  in  the  next  account  sent 
home. 

My  own  tutor,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  the  Reverend  James  Chapman,  an 
excellent  classical  scholar,  and,  unless  pro- 
voked beyond  measure  by  some  unusually 
flagrant  example  of  ignorance  or  stupidity, 
an  even-tempered  and  amiable  man.  In 
the  pupil-room  he  kept  the  Lower  boys 
steadily  at  work,  and  enforced  attention  by 
blandly  intimating  that  a  lack  of  appli- 
cation would  entail  on  the  offender  the 
necessity  of  committing  to  memory  a  page 
of  ''  Paradise  Lost,"  to  which  unfortunate 
selection  I  attribute  my  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  productions  of  the  great 
epic  poet  In  1834  two  of  his  pupils, 
Lonsdale  and  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  gaining  respec- 
tively the  Newcastle  Scholarship  and  the 
Medal;  a  double  triumph  which  estab- 
lished Mr.  Chapman's  reputation  as  a 
first-rate  "  coach,  and  was  celebrated  by  a 
supper  given  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
successful  candidates.  Being  unmarried, 
he  entrusted  the  details  of  household 
management  to  a  Mrs.  Holmes,  a  miiddle- 
aged  lady,  whom  we  never  saw  but  at 
meals,  when  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  invariably  attired  in  a  brown  silk 
gown  with  black  mittens,  and  a  "front" 
ingeniously  disguised   by  a   complicated 
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arrangement  of  muslin  and  lace.  Exe^ 
on  Sunday  evenings,  when  my  totor 
regularly  made  the  round  of  the  hooie,  on 
which  occasions  we  took  care  to  be  en- 
aged  in  the  perusal  of  the  "  History  o{ 
'ngland,"  or  some  other  equally  unobje^ 
tionable  book,  fellows  in  the  Fifth  Foim 
were  left  pretty  much  to  their  own  de- 
vices; and  although  it  was  industriooidy 
reported  for  the  benefit  of  the  juniors  thit 
the  interval  between  lock-up  and  bedtime 
was  devoted  by  the  dons  of  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Divisions  to  a  course  of  unremittfaig 
study,  I  t&ney  that  the  proprietress  of  tbe 
Windsor  Circulating  Library,  who  let  oat 
novels  at  twopence  per  volume,  could  hsre 
told  a  very  di£ferent  tale.  Indeed,  sefctisg 
aside  the  few  who  read  for  schoknhipi,  it 
was  a  fixed  principle  with  most  Etoniia 
of  my  time  not  to  do  an  iota  more  wA 
than,  according  to  their  notions,  conld  legi- 
timately be  required  of  thenL  Of  profesNd 
"saps"  I  can  only  call  to  mind  the 
broUiers  Ooulburn,  both  so  extremdy 
short-sighted  that  they  were  obliged  to 
hold  up  their  books  within  an  inch<tf  tbdr 
faces,  and  a  very  clever  little  fellow  d  the 
name  of  Cotton. 

To  anyone  gifted  with  a  moderate  shaie 
of  ability  the  ordinary  school  btbiDeii 
offered  no  insurmountable  difficulty,  all 
that  was  necessary  being  a  sup^cial 
acquaintance  with  certain  portions  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  a  me- 
chanical facility  sufficient  for  the  com- 
position of  indifferent  verses  and  themei. 
Nothing  else  vras  obligatory,  or  indadedin 
the  regular  scholastic  routine.  Mr.  Tarver, 
the  worthy  Professor  of  French,  may  per- 
haps have  had  half  a  dozen  pupils,  and  Mr. 
Evans,  a  Drawing  Master  of  high  local 
repute,  possibly  twice  that  numb^;  bat 
these  accomplishments,  generally  reg^ed 
in  the  light  of  unimportant  extrai,  W6fe 
tolerated  rather  than  encouraged  by  the 
authorities.  There  were  also  two  myste- 
rious gentlemen  whose  names  figured  in  the 
school  lists,  one  of  whom  was  supposed  to 
teach  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  the  other 
dancing ;  but  as  I  never  set  eyes  on  either, 
nor  met  anyone  who  had,  I  only  allnde  to 
them  in  passing. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  incon- 
siderable amount  of  work  required,  the 
item  of  verse-making  was  a  stamUiog- 
block  to  many,  and  more  than  one 
member  of  the  "Eight"  and  the  "Se- 
ven "  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
enlisting  the  pen  of  some  readier  vriter. 
A  good-humoured  giant,  popularly  knowsas 
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''Swab/'  had  hia  regular  ''Moae"  every  half; 
and  another  bright  specimen  of  hamanity, 
fresh  ftom  the  CamlnJaii  moimtainB,  was. 
so  iU-advised  as  to  apply  for  aid  to  a  noted 
wag,  who  kindly  volunteered  to  supply 
hua  with  a  copy  of  verses  descriptive  of  a 
batUe,  in  wluch  occurred  the  following 
astoimding  line : 

Et  viridis  nigro  Banguine  terra  rubet ; 

or,  literally  translated,  ''And  the  green 
eurth  is  red  with  black  blood." 

Fagging  in  my  time  was  a  very  mild  in- 
siitation,  the  duties  of  a  house-fag  being 
ddefly  limited  to  laying  the  cloth  for 
his  master's  breakfast  and  tea,  and  occa- 
sionally fetching  a  pot  of  chocolate,  or  a 
"college-loaf"  from  Spiers's,  or  a  dozen 
sausages — ^the  best  and  crispest  I  ever 
tasted — from  Hatton's.  Lower  boys  were 
of  course  liable  to  be  impounded  for  cricket 
fagging,  but,  as  most  of  them  had  a  pro- 
tector in  the  Fifth  Form,  who  allowed  them 
to  "use  his  name,"  they  were  supposed  by 
a  kmd  of  pleasant  fiction  to  be  charged  by 
him  with  some  important  errand,  and  con- 
sequently escaped  compulsory  attendance 
in  the  pla3ing  fields.  Of  bullying  I  re- 
member no  flagrant  instances,  and  have 
seen  far  worse  at  a  private  school 

TheFe>,'Were  few  fights  during  my  stay, 
and  I  cane  only  call  to  mind  one  between 
two  fell^fVrs  in  the  same  Form — ^Wigram 
(afterwurds  Fitzwygram)  and  Sparrow, 
which  turned  out  a  lamentably  one-sided 
affair.  •  About  the  cause  of  quarrel  I  am 
not  quite  clear,  but  rather  think  it  origi- 
nated in  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  "  take  a  licking  "  from  the 
other;  the  result  being  a]challenge  no  sooner 
proposed  than  accepted.  We  anticipated 
an  easy  victory  for  Wigram,  and,  to  judge 
from  his  confident  air  and  the  scientific 
attitude  assumed  by  him,  he  evidently  ex- 
pected it  himself;  he  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar,  and  at 
the  condudon  of  the  first  round  collapsed, 
and  declined  to  come  up  to  time,  so  that 

Le  combat  finit  faute  de  combatants ; 

and  his  adversary  was  dubbed  *'Cock 
Sparrow  "  on  the  spot 

I  recollect  but  one  instance  of  a  boy 
running  away  from  Eton;  he  was  a  new 
recruit,  named  Sawyer,  and  had  taken  an 
invincible  dislike  to  the  school  Three 
times  he  tried  to  escape,  but  was  captured 
and  summarily  '*  swished."  His  fourth 
attempt  was  more  successful,  and  he  pro- 
bably reached  home  and  persuaded  his 
partita  to  transfer  him  elsewhere,  for  we 
never  heard  anv  more  of  him. 


I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  "  boats," 
having  been  a  *'dry  bob"  heart  and  sotd, 
and  sddom  frequenting  the  Brocas,  except 
as  a  spectator  of  the  matches,  or  on  the 
fourthpf  June  andElection;Saturday.  Fond, 
however,  as  I  ?ras  of  cricket,  I  never 
attained  any  proficiency  in  the  art,  and 
have  a  distinct  recollection,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  match  between  the  Lower  Shootmg 
Fields  and  the  Aquatics,  of  placing  mv 
first  ball  in  the  hands  of  **  point,"  a  jovial, 
red-faced  fellow  called  Beanchamp,  who 
chuckled  immensely  at  my  discomfitura 
In  my  last  half  our  Eleven  included  amons 
other  excellent  players,  "Whacky" 
Eirwan,  a  swift  underhand  bowler;  Wil- 
kinson, a  capital  wicket-keeper;  ''Bull" 
Pickering,  long-stop ;  and  Dealtry,  a  re- 
nowned "slogger,"  who  could  throw  a 
cricket  ball  over  a  hundred  and  twenty 
yajxls.  Our  champion,  however,  was 
Charles  Taylor,  who  subsequently  became 
the  pride  of  the  Sussex  Eleven ;  and,  in  a 
match  with  Kent  some  years  later,  on 
Brown's  ground  at  Brighton,  carried  out 
his  bat  for  a  hundred  runs,  a  great  score  in 
those  days. 

Hockey  was  then  more  in  vogue  than 
football,  but  neither  was  regaraed  as 
obligatory,  everyone  disposing  of  his  ''after 
twelve"  and  "after  four"  exactly  as  he 
chose.  Paper-chases  and  an  occasional  run 
with  the  beagles  were  extremely  popular, 
and,  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
water  jumps  became  formidable,  proved  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  fashion- 
able taUor,  Tom  Brown. 

Those  who  had  a  liking  for  the  drama — 
and  they  were  legion — used  frequently  to 
profit  bvthe  interval  between  "absence" 
and  lock-up,  and  while  away  an  hour  at 
the  Windsor  theatre,  pacing,  I  am  ashamed 
to  acknowledge,  admission  to  the  gallery, 
and  sliding  down  between  the  acts  into  the 
generally  empty  boxes.  A  very  favourite 
piece  with  us  wasTom  Parry's  Adelphi  farce, 
"  P.  P.,  or  the  Man  and  the  T^r,"  in 
which  Dodd,  a  clever  low  comedian,  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  Brighton  company, 
took  John  Beeve's  part  of  Bob  Buckskin. 

It  was  not  then — ^as  it  has  of  late  years 
become — customary  to  bring  much  money 
from  home  at  the  commencement  of  a  half, 
five  or  ten  pounds  being  the  average 
amount  of  ballast  with  wluch  most  of  us 
were  supplied.  The  major  part  of  this 
being  necessarily  absorbed  by  the  payment 
of  the  "ticks"  of  the  preceding  half,  we 
were  seldom  overburdened  with  cash,  and 
anxiouslv  looked  forward  to  the  chance 
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Tint  of  some  liberally  disposed  relative  for 
the  replenishment  of  our  coffers  by  a  timely 
tip,  or,  as  it  was  usually  styled,  "poach." 
I  am  afraid  that  "  sock  "  formed  the  prin- 
dpd  item  of  our  expenditure,  every  facility 
for  impairing  oar  d^iostions  being  contina- 
ally  afforded  as ;  it  required,  indeed,  more 
fortitade  than  we  possessed  to  resist  the 
temptations  held  out  by  the  inevitable 
"  Spankie,''  with  his  tin  receptacle  for  hot 
pastiy,  and  bv  his  minor  coUeagaes,  Dell, 
]Brion,  and  old  Mother  Pond.  Some  fellows 
patronised  Knox,  the  fruiterer  adjoining 
Windsor  Bridge,  and  other — Sybarites  of 
the  Upper  Divisbn — ^luxuriously  indulged 
in  ices  at  Lay  ton's ;  but  the  favourite  resort 
was  Fowler's,  which  had  the  advantage  of 
beine  within  bounds,  and  where  we  daOy 
regaled  ourselves  on  fruit  tarts  and  cream 
immediately  after  dinner  1 

In  1832  the  <<£ton  College  Maaazine" 
commenced  its  short-lived  career,  and  closed 
it  with  the  eighth  number;  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  '<  The  Kaleidoscope,"  which— 
doubtless  for  financial  reasons — was  also 
discontinued  at  the  termination  of  the  first 
volume.  But  these  were  well  conducted, 
and  some  of  the  articles  displayed  consider- 
able ability ;  they  were  chiefly  anonymous 
or  signed  by  pseudonyms,  but  it  was  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  cleverest  papers 
published  in  "  The  Kaleidoscope  "  were  con- 
tributed by  one  or  other  of  Uie  brothers 
Goulbum. 

I  am  not  aware  that — ^with  the  single 
exception  of  Lord  John  Manners,  from 
whom  I  won  a  bet  of  five  shillings  in  1835, 
havingbacked  AbercromUe  againstManners 
Sutton  in  the  famous  contest  for  the 
Speakership — any  of  my  fellow  Etonians 
.  have  attained  political  distinction  in  after 
life ;  George  Smy  the,  son  of  Lord  Strang- 
f  ord,  promised  to  become  a  shining  light  of 
the  Tory  party,  but  died  young.  The 
patrician  dement,  however,  was  largely 
represented,  including,  among  our  here- 
ditary legislators,  past  and  present,  the 
late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  present 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  Earls  PowisandDartrey, 
the  late  Lords  Desart  and  Manners,  and 
many  more,  whose  names  have  slipped  my 
memory.  Other  contemporaries  of  mine 
were  Balston,  the  future  Head  Master  and 
Archdeacon;  Henry  Mildred  Birch,  the 
most  populiur  of  collegers,  than  whom  no 
more  accomplished  tutor  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  could  possibly  have  been  chosen ; 
Shadwell,  son  of  the  then  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  Hobhouse^  ihe  winners  of  the  double 
sculling  sweepstakes ;  and  my  old  school- 


fellow at  East  Sheen,  Sir  John  Aoboq,  m 
of  the  victims  of  die  terrible  railway  a«i- 
dent  at  Wigan  some  years  aga 


DBEAMS  AND  DBEAMING. 

Dreams  are  very  common,  verv  funi- 
liar,  yet  in  many  remcts  stiU  very 
mysterious  phenomena  There  it  soatesly 
a  fundamental  question  with  reforenee  to 
dreaming  which  is  not  in  some  degreeq)eD 
to  doubt  or  dispute. 

Is  dreaming  the  rule  or  the  ezceptHml 

Li  it  inconsistent  with  sound  sleep) 

Whence  is  derived  the  material  of  oor 
dreams) 

Are  dreama  often  influenced  bythingi 
which  act  upon  the  senses  of  the  sleeper) 

How  do  we  account  for  the  usually  ioeo- 
herent  but  occasionally  orderly  method  of 
dreams) 

Have  dreams  any  value  as  indicatiogthe 
course  of  future  events,  or  are  they  mm 
recollections  of  the  past  1 

These  and  a  host  of  similar  queitioDi 
have  received  the  most  various  ana  em- 
flicting  answers,  and  some  of  themifll 
remain  unsettied  problema  The  mpiaj 
surrounding  dreams  is  not  difficult  to  ooDh 
prehend.  It  is  evident  that  we  csaaot 
submit  them  to  any  definite  tests  of  otaer- 
vation,  and  that  peculiar  difficulties  em- 
barrass any  attemj^t  at  instituting  exact  sai 
satisfactoiy  expenments.  Our  recollectiooi 
of  dreams  are  at  best  partial  and  fag- 
mentary,  singularly  vivid  often  in  detail' 
but  usually  confused  and  incoherent  as  a 
whole. 

The  characters  of  dreams  vary  necb, 
but  they  have  some  constant  featom. 
First,  they  possess  appare^t  reality:  voi 
objectivity*  We  never  doubt  the  geniOBe- 
ness  of  a  dream,  until  we  are  neady  or 
altogether  awake.  Dreams  are  "  true  whib 
they  last,"  la,  they  are  a  reality  for  tbe 
time  being  to  our  consciousness.  Seoondlyf 
they  are  characterised  by  great  intendty, 
and  impress  us  even  more  forcibly  thin 
sinular  real  events  would  be  capable  d 
doing  in  our  waking  momMitsi  ThevisioDs 
seen  in  dreams  are  more  real  than  re^^- 
Beauty  seems  to  possess  a  halo  not  of 
earth,  and  images  of  terror  impress  us  witb 
unnatural  intensity.  Our  impiessioDs  of 
space  and  magnitude  are  greatly  ezshel 
Every  mountalti  towers  to  the  sl^.  Eyoiy 
tree  is  a  lofty  pine.  Every  river  is  a 
rushing  Niagara  or  a  broad  flowing 
Amazoa     We  awak*  hadiH^jStft  nn- 
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spintion,  the  loar  of  artfllery  sonndiDg 
in  oor  ears,  and  we  find  a  watch  ticking 
at  our  aide.  We  dream  that  some  gigantic 
moDBter  is  pressing  upon  our  chest,  and  on 
awakening  we  dis^ver  that  onr  jaUow  has 
got  disphMsed.  This  exalted  sensibility 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  In  dream- 
ing, will,  judgement,  and  memory,  are  more 
or  less  dormant;  bat  imagination  and  emo- 
tion remain  fnlly  awake.  We  see  wonderful 
visions,  and  having  lost  the  power  of  cor- 
recting their  absurdities  by  comparison  with 
nmeoonding  objects,  or  with  past  scenes  and 
experiences,  fancy  rons  riot  At  oOkei  times 
our  sentiments  and  emotions  are  not  so 
much  exalted  as  perverted.  Hie  most 
extravagant  things  appear  to  as  in  dreams, 
but  oor  wonder  is  not  exdted.  Wicked 
deeds  and  piteous  events  no  longer  excite 
their  appropriate  emotions,  but  are  fre- 
quently viewed  with  the  most  callous 
indifference.  Friends  long  dead  re-appear, 
but  memory  fails  to  remind  us  of  their 
decease.  Scenes  in  different  hemispheres 
get  strangely  mixed  up  together,  but  we 
are  unconscious  of  any  incongruity. 

A  third  characteristic  of  dreams  is  the 
&ct  that  the  dreamer  seems  the  centre  and 
scarce  of  all  the  action  of  the  dream.  The 
world  centres  round  him ;  in  his  hands  are 
its  destinies ;  or  he  is  the  chief  agent  in 
some  great  drama,  or  the  chief  sufferer  by 
some  terrible  catastropha 

The  absence  of  will  has  been  regarded 
by  many  authorities  as  the  essentuil  fea- 
ture in  dreams.  In  '*  nightmare  "  we  make 
(as  we  think)  frantic  efforts  to  resiBt  some 
monster,  or  to  avert  some  disaster.  We 
struggle  (or  seem  to  struggle),  we  pant, 
we  fight,  bat  some  palsy  seems  to  be  upon 
us ;  our  lips  refuse  to  cry  out,  our  arms  lie 
nerveless  by  our  sides,  our  feet  forget  to 
ran,  we  have  a  vivid  impression  that  we  are 
knaking  great  efforts  of  will,  but  that  our 
limbs  refuse  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the 
brain.  The  real  explanation  is  that  tiie 
will  is  not  exercised  at  all ;  sensation  and 
imagittation  are  active,  but  the  will  sleeps. 
When  we  try  "  to  will "  we  awake. 

Do  we  always  dream?  Kant,  Sir  William 
Hamflton,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  others 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  They  regard 
dreaming  as  a  normal  accompaniment  of 
sleep,  and  explain  the  fact  that  so  fre- 
quentiy  we  have  no  recollection  of  having 
dreamed  by  reference  to  such  experiences 
as  those  of  the  somnambulist,  who  per- 
forms during  sleep  strange  feats,  of  which 
on  awaking  he  is  entirely  unconscious. 
They  point  out.  farther,  that  on  beinsr  sud- 


denly awakened  we  so  often  find  ourselves 
dreaming — a  fact  which  the  writer's  night- 
bell  has  given  him  many  opportunities  of 
confirming.  Yet  this  view  is  open  to  much 
question.  General  experience  confirms  the 
theory  involved  in  the  common  expressiim, 
deep,  dreamless  sle^.  We  are  not 
thorou^y  refreshed  by  sleep  which  has 
been  ful  of  dreams,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  after  unusual  &tigue  we  sleep  very 
profoundly  there  is  usually,  on  awaking, 
no  recollection  of  having  dreamed.  An- 
other argument  in  fitvourof  the  Kantian 
view  is,  that  after  even  the  soundest  sleep 
we  have  a  vague  consciousness  that  time 
has  elapsed,  and  it  is  alleged  that  this 
feeling  proves  the  persistence  of  brain 
activ^  in  dreams.  This  argument  does 
not  seem  convincing,  as  the  sensation  of 
lapse  of  time  is  suffidentiy  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  we  awake  in  a  different  phy- 
sical condition  from  that  of  the  previous 
night.  We  are  refreshed ;  &tigae  is  gone ; 
perhaps  some  degree  of  hunger  has  super- 
vened. These  facts  are  amply  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  feeling  of  lapse  of  time, 
without  arbitrarily  sssuming  tiiat  we  must 
necessarily  have  dreamed. 

Probably  people  differ  immensely  as 
regards  the  frequency  of  their  dreams. 
Persons  of  active  brains  and  delicate  sen- 
sibilities dream  more  than  the  dull  and 
lethargic.  The  condition  of  health  has  also 
a  notable  influence.  Nervous  derangemtfit 
and  dyspepsia  are  probably  accountable 
for  a  heavy  proportion  of  most  of  our 
dreams. 

Another  questionable  theory  about 
dreams  is,  that  they  are  essentially  pheno- 
mena of  the  transition  stage  between  deep- 
ing and  waking.  That  many  dreams  oe- 
long  to  this  eatery,  and  that  we  remember 
best  the  dreams  of  this  period,  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  Many  dreams  are  excited  by 
the  same  cause  which  awakes  us,  although 
we  feel  as  if  a  long  interval  had  intervened. 
A  door  is  slammed  or  a  shot  fired  near  us. 
These  sounds  excite  a  train  of  dreamine 
which  runs  a  long  and  intricate  course,  and 
finally  we  awake.  The  noise  caused  both 
the  dream  and  the  awaking,  and  probably 
only  a  few  seconds  intervened,  although 
our  dream  may  have  seemed  to  include  the 
events  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  related  of  Lord 
HoUand  that  on  one  occasion,  when  some 
person  was  reading  to  him,  he  fell  asleep, 
and  dreamed  an  apparentiy  long  dream. 
On  awaking,  however,  he  heard  the  end  of 
the  sentence  which  the  reader  had  begun 
before  he  fell  asleep,  so  that  his  dream 
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must  have  been  of  the  briefest  dnraticiL 
Yet  this  theoiy — ^that  dreams  belong  only 
to  the  transition  or  waking  stage — seems 
conclnsively  disproved  bv  decisive  evidence 
— that  persons  can  be  Known,  by  the  ex- 
pression on  their  faces,  and  by  their 
muttered  words,  to  be  dreaming  in  ordi- 
nary sleep,  as  well  as  by  the  correlated 
facts  of  somnambulism. 

Whence  is  derived  the  material  of  our 
dreams )  This  question  often  admits  of  a 
ready  answer,  but  sometimes  it  presents  in- 
soluble problems.  Frequently,  as  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  says :  ''  That  which  con- 
stitutes the  imagination  during  the  dav  is 
the  foundation  of  our  dreams  at  night." 
Dreams  are  thus,  to  a  limited  extent,  a 
gauge  and  reflex  of  character ;  butnoUung 
is  more  familiar  than  the  mysterious  man- 
ner in  which  the  most  improbable  and  most 
bizarre  elements  become  mixed  up  in  our 
dreams.  The  almost  forgotten  scenes  and 
events  of  childhood  flash  before  our  eyes 
with  beifildering  intensity.  Persons  to 
whom  we  have  not  devoted  a  thought  for 
years  arise  before  us  in  dreams.  We 
travel  in  unknown  lands ;  we  see  demons 
and  monsters ;  perhaps  we  are  transported 
to  the  stars,  or  approach  the  sun  and  see 
the  belching  flames  of  his  huse  furnaces. 
These  facts  seem  inexplicable,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  for  each  Uiere  is  a 
natural  and  reasonable  explanation.  Some 
event  of  recent  experience,  some  fiict  in  a 
book,  some  sight  or  sound  has  touched  a 
long  silent  chord,  and  made  it  give  forth 
strange  music.  Events  of  which  we  are 
entirely  unconscious  may  influence  our 
dreamp.  • 

Dr.  Carpenter  relates  a  story  of  a 
gentleman  who  went  to  bed  in  a  strange 
room,  and  all  night  long  he  was  tormented 
by  dreams  of  lizards  crawling  over  him. 
In  the  morning  he  noticed  a  clock  upon 
the  mantel-piece,  on  the  base  of  which 
lizards  were  engraved,  but  he  had  no  con- 
sciousness of  havinf(  observed  them  on  the 
previous  night  His  eye  must  uncon- 
sciously have  lighted  upon  the  lizards,  and 
this  unnoticed  circumstance  must  have 
given  the  direction  to  his  imagination 
durine  the  hours  of  sleep.  A  single  fact 
like  this  is  sufficient  to  suggest  possible 
explanations  of  many  of  the  most  puzzling 
phenomena  of  dreams. 

The  state  of  the  bodUy  organs  is  often 
the  explanation  of  our  dreams.  An  un- 
digested supper  becomes  a  torturing  demon. 
A  painful  toe  gives  rise  to  dreams  of  in- 
quisitorial torments.    A  mountaip  of  guUt 


seems  to  be  crushing  us  down,  hot  il  is 
only 

That  confounded  encumber 
We  ate  and  can't  digest. 

Dr.  Seid  relates  that,  having  had  his  heid 
blistered  after  a  fall,  and  a  plaster  hafisg 
been  put  on  which  pained  him  excessmlf 
durinff  the  night,  on  fidling  asleep  towaidi 
morning  he  dreamed  very  distinctiy  thit 
he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  pufy  d 
Indiana  and  was  scalped.  The  sequence  d 
ideas  is  here  clear  enough. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  whidi 
prove  that  dreams  may  be  excited,  or  their 
course  modified,  by  artifidai  means.  BiiA- 
ing  the  lips,  tickling  the  skin,  pindungtiM 
muscles,  will,  in  many  cases,  excite  a  tnia 
of  ideas  in  the  dreamer.  If  the  irritalkn 
be  dight,  it  will  probably  pass  unnoticed ;  if 
it  be  somewhat  stronger,  dreaming  will  be 
excited  or  modified ;  if  stronger  stiU,  tk 
dreamer  b  aroused. 

Many  dreamers  are  alao  sleep-talkan, 
and  of  these  there  are  various  dmn. 
Sometimes  the  talk  is  unintelligiUe  g^ 
rish,  or  it  may  consist  only  of  oceaooiul 
disconnected  exclamations,  or  may  leem 
to  be  detached  portions  of  an  intalUgvnt 
speech.  More  rarely  it  possesses  peiM 
loffical  coherence  and  sequence.  Skep- 
ta&ers  sometimes  respond  to  remarks  mide 
to  them,  and  if  an  idea  be  suggested  l^t 
bystander,  they  occasionally  fly  off  i^ 
some  new  train  of  thought.  It  is  curio* 
and  interesting  that  most  sle^talkffs 
awake  at  once  on  their  names  being  <&• 
tinctly  pronounced. 

Miuiy  extraordinary  instances  are  R* 
corded  of  the  performance  of  intelledoal 
feats  during  dreaming.  A  mathematiciaDi 
after  worrying  for  hours  over  soitte  pu- 
zling  problem,  has  gone  to  bed,  arisen  is  i 
dream,  and,  repairing  to  his  desk,  has  sohel 
it  with  ease.  Coleridge  asserted  thst  lA 
poem,  Kubla  Khan,  was  actually  compoied 
in  a  dream.  Musicians  have  been  Imofo 
to  compose  elaborate  pieces  of  music  wliBst 
dreaming.  These  facts  would  be  ahnoet 
incredible,  if  they  did  not  rest  npimthe 
strongest  evidence ;  but  they  become  eaner 
of  credence  when  we  recollect  the  extra- 
ordinary feats  which  somnambuliits  per- 
form in  sleep,  proving  clearly  tfiat  ww 
some  functions  of  the  mind  are  in  abeyance 
during  dreams,  other  functions  are  stino- 
lated  into  abnormal  activity. 

Such  feats  as  the  above  are  excepticnx 
to  the  usually  incoherent  character  of 
dreams.  It  would  eeem  that,  if  the  mind 
be  powerfully  directed  to  some  qaestion  ^ 
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doling  the  day,  and  if  the  dreamer  chance 
to  resume  the  thread  of  thought  at  the 
point  where  it  had  been  interrupted,  his 
dreams  may  be  rational  and  orderly,  al- 
thoogh  probably  of  unusual  vividness  and 
intend^. 

The  consideration  of  the  value  of  dreams 
as  supposed  indications  of  the  course  of 
fatore  events  ia  a  question  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  a  great  mass  of  information 
on  this  subject  might  easily  be  compiled 
Few  subjects  are  more  fascinating  to  the 
carious,  than  a  comparison  of  the  various 
dream  theories  of  different  races  and  dif- 
ferent agM.  In  early  times,  and  among 
savage  nations,  great  significance  has  always 
been  attached  to  dreams;  while  in  modem 
days  and  amon^  civilised  peoples,  the 
rationalising  spirit  has  entirely  prevailed, 
dreams  being  regarded  as  purely  natural 
phenomena,  and  uauallv  admitting  of  a 
physioli^cal  or  a  psycnological  ezplana- 
tum.  Three  distinct  dream  theories  may 
be  differentiated  as  having  prevailed  at 
various  epochs  of  human  history. 

First  comes  the  theory  of  the  savage,  such 
as  the  American  Red  Indian.  He  considers 
dreams  to  be  essentially  real,  as  real  as  his 
daily  waking  life.  He  believes  that  it  is 
he  himself  who  goes  forth  in  dreams  tobattle 
or  the  chase,  soalping  his  foe,  or  slaughter- 
ingthe  bison.  But  he  knows  that  his  bodily 
form  continues  reclining  in  slumber  in 
his  hut,  so  he  is  compelled  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  second  self,  another  identity, 
a  [shadowy  *'  alter  ego,"  the  mysterious 
complement  of  his  physical  frame ;  and  he 
believes  that  it  is  this  second  self  which 
goes  abroad  in  dreams  and  engages  in 
ni^itly  adventures. 

The  second  view,  which  has  widely 
prevailed  at  various  epochs,  regards 
dreams  as  invariably  sent  by  a  super- 
natural power,  to  warn,  instruct,  or  en- 
coinage.  The  divine  message  may  be 
varioujsly  delivered  Sometimes  a  visible 
messenger  appeiurs;  sometimes  a  voice  only 
islheard;  sometimes  a  moving  panoramic 
tableau,  symbolic  in  character,  passes  before 
the  sleeper's  eye,  and  demands  attention 
and  interpretatioa  Of  such  a  character 
were^  the  dreams  of  patriarchal  and  pro- 
phetic times,  when  the  Creator  chose  this 
means  of  revealine  Himself  to  man ;  but 
the  superstitions  of  all  ages  and  all  nations 
have  ascribed  this  supernatural  interpreta- 
tion not  merely  to  special  revelations,  but 
to  all  dreams  alike. 

The  third,  or  modem  view,  is  that 
dreams  are  purelv  natural  phenomena,  de- 


pendent on  the  state  of  the  bodily  organs, 
on  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  in  a  less 
degree  upon  the  casual  influence  of  sur- 
rounding objects  and  sounds  upon  the  mind 
of  the  sleeper. 

If  we  interrogate  the  English  poets  on 
this  subject,  we  find  them,  for  the  most 
part,  in  harmony  with  the  modern  view. 
Shakespeare  says : 

Dreams  are  but  ohildren  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy  ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind. 

Dryden  calls  dreams  the 

Interludes  which  fancy  makes; 
When  Monarch  Reason  sleeps,  tiiis  mimic  wakes. 

On  the  other  side,  Joanna  Baillie  says : 

Breams  full  oft  are  found  of  real  events 
The  forms  and  shadows. 

Many  people  still  believe  that  they  re- 
ceive warnings  in  dreams,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  rebut  the  arguments  for  such  a 
belief  j  but  we  may  confidently  assert  that 
any  general  reliance  on  the  confused  and 
contradictory  indications  of  dreams  would 
involve  the  most  inconsistent  vagaries  of 
conduct,  wholly  unworthy  of  a  rational 
being.  Our  reason  and  our  dreams  are 
often  so  hopelessly  at  variance  that,  to  de- 
sert the  former  for  the  latter,  would  be 
equivalent  to  relinquishing  the  bright  shin- 
ing of  the  sun  in  order  to  pursue  a  trea- 
cherous will-o'-the-wisp.  The  writer  once 
had  occasion  to  eneage  a  passage  for  a  long 
sea  voyage,  and  the  only  vcsmI  available 
at  the  deshred  time  was  a  steamer  which 
been  a  great  favourite  in  her  day,  but  was 
then  so  old  that  doubts  were  entertamed 
regarding  her  seaworthiness.  In  spite  of 
warnings  on  this  point,  he  engaged  his 
berth,  and,  on  that  very  night,  he  nad  an 
intensely  vivid  dream  of  shipwreck  and 
drowning  at  sea.  Undeterred,  however, 
he  set  saQ  without  serious  misgiving,  and 
had  a  most  i^eeable  and  prosperous 
voyage.  In  this  case  the  dream  was  evi- 
dently no  supernatural  warning,  but  rather 
Uie  natural  result  of  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  imagination  by  the  hints  thrown 
out  regarding  the  vessel's  supposed  unsea- 
worthy  chanu^ter.  Presentiments  of  all 
kinds  are  dmost  invariably  groundless,  and 
when,  on  rare  occasions,  a  presentiment  is 
verified  by  the  result,  the  explanation  is 
the  very  simple  and  obvious  one  that  in 
this  instance  our  fears  correctly  forecasted 
the  future.  We  fear  and  we  hope  many 
tiiinfirs,  more  or  less  probabla    Of  these 
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fears  and  hopes  some,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  will  prove  well  founded. 

Have  dreams  ever  any  objective  or 
genuine  v«Jue  1  Yes.  They  are  more  or 
less  sure  indications  of  the  sort  of  exercise 
which  we  give  our  imaginations  during  oar 
waking  hours,  and  of  the  prevailing  bent 
of  our  thoughts.  Secondly,  modem  inves- 
tigation has  shown  that  there  is  some  foun- 
dation for  the  very  ancient  idea,  that  a 
dream  about  a  certain  organ  of  the  body 
has  occasionally  been  followed  by  disease 
of  that  part.  In  this  instance,  however, 
a  purely  natural  explanation  is  the  most 
probable.  The  si;)))tle  premonitions  of 
disease,  while  yet  too  feeble  to  be  recog- 
nised during  our  waking  hours,  carry  their 
message  to  the  brain  during  sleep,  and  thus 
the  dream  is  directed  to  the  organ  which 
is  already  the  seat  of  some  hidden  morbid 
process.  In  this  case  it  is  the  disease — 
while  still  latent — which  causes  the  dream, 
not  the  dream  which  in  any  marvellous  or 
inexplicable  manner  forecasts  the  disease. 

Many  worthy  people  have  a  regular  code 
of  interpretations  for  dreams.  The  loss  of 
a  tooth  means  the  death  of  a  Mend ;  or, 
on  the  popular  principle  that  "  dreams  go 
by  contraries,"  a  birth  means  a  death,  a 
marriage  a  funeral,  and  so  on.  It  may  save 
us  much  needless  anxiety  and  the  just  re- 
proach of  superstition,  if  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  such  ideas  are  on  a  par  with 
belief  in  astrology  or  witchcraft,  and  are 
destitute  of  the  slightest  foundation  in 
reason  or  experience. 


LOST  m  THE  VALLEY. 
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A    STORY    IN    SIXTEEN    0HAPTER8. 


CHAPTER  XL 

For  the  next  few  minutes  Maurice 
heard  and  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on  around  him. 

He  had  only  a  dim  consciousness  that 
his  mother  and  sisters  were  condoling  with 
Madame  Bavelli,  and  uniting  in  reviling 
the  woman  who  had  brought  such  trouble 
upon  her;  and  that  his  fother,  roused  to 
wakefulness,  was  adding  his  voice  to  theirs. 

Maurice  went  on  mechanically  stroking 
his  dog's  long  hair,  and  listening  to  the 
loud,  excited  beating  of  his  own  heart 

For  Madame  Bavelli's  tones  had  carried 
conviction  with  them,  and,  in  these  first 
moments,  Maurice  believed  her  story  un- 
questioningly. 


At  length  Ethel's  voice,  raised  hidi  ia 
sympathetic  interesti  reached  his  dani 
senses. 

"  And  what  was  the  name  tiiu  dreadful 
woman  took,  Madame  Bavelli  1 " 

Maurice  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair. 
His  mind  was  filled  with  the  wish  to  say 
something  to  create  a  diversbn ;  to  atop 
that  deep,  cruel  voice  that  was  about  to 
pronounce  his  doom  and  dbgraee.  But, 
before  he  could  collect  himself  snfiSciently 
to  frame  a  speech,  Madame  Bavdlffi 
answer  came  ckiar  and  distinct 

"  Her  husband's  title  was  the  Oonnt  of 
Montecalvo,  but  the  name  she  has  adopted 
is  Eveline  Douglas." 

"  EveUne  Douglas ! " 

The  name  was  repeated  simultaneoos^ 
by  them  all — ^father,  mother,  and  aiateoL 
Maurice  felt  that  they  were  all  locddng  at 
him,  as  he  stood,  white  and  silent,  holdup 
the  back  of  his  chair  to  suppOTt  himsdl 
Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  that  aeemad 
interminable  to  him,  without  a  word  he 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

Upstairs,  he  locked  the  door,  and  sat 
down  to  think.  But  each  fact  he  could 
remember  at  that  moment  seemed  only  to 
confirm  the  hideous  tale  he  had  just  hetid. 
Eveline's  silence  as  to  her  past  ufe ;  Janet 
Douglas's  denunciation ;  de  Yillan's  inso- 
lence ;  her  own  confession  that  no  one  m 
Paris ^uld  receive  her;  her  brother4D- 
law's  r^sal  to  recognise  her  in  the  Bois ; 
her  own  acceptance  of  such  avoidance,  sodi 
insults ;  her  reluctance  to  mention  her  real 
name;  the  O'Haras'  surprise,  and  Di: 
Grantley's  indignation  at  his  engagemfflit 
with  her;  her  disinclination  to  oome  to 
England;  and,  finally,  her  wealth  and 
mysterious  isolatioa 

He  pressed  his  hands  to  his  burning 
forehead,  feeling  that  he  was  going  mad. 

Suddenly,  his  promise  to  Iw,  during  al- 
most their  last  interview,  came  to  his  nund : 

*'  If  anyone  should  come  to  me,  and  say 
anything  against  my  future  wife,  I  should 
listen  to  nothing,  believe  nothing,  until  I 
heard  it  confirmed  by  her." 

He  started  to  his  feet,  and  began 
hurriedly  repacking  his  travelling-bag.  Hs 
would  go  back  to  her  now,  without  a 
moments  dday;  tell  her  what  he  had 
heard,  and  ask  for  her  explanation ;  befen 
he  accepted  any  facts  against  her.  He  had 
never  known  how  dearly  he  loved  her  until 
now,  when  the  very  thought  of  being  with 
her  again,  even  under  such  ouNmmstancei 
as  these,  filled  his  heart  with  amomentaij 
gladness. 
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That  wretched  letter  too:  he  remem- 
b^ed  he  hftd  left  it  at  Paris,  in  the  pocket 
of  a  coat  tiiat  waft  still  there ;  he  would 
confront  her  with  it,  and  ask  her  to  prove 
to  him  that  the  chiurges  made  against  her 
in  it  were  false. 

It  was  too  late  for  him  to  cross  to-nieht, 
bat  it  was  not  too  late  to  catch  the  last 
train  to  town.  Stealing  from  the  room,  he 
hurried  down  the  stairs,  and  out  by  the 
garden-door  into  the  stables,  his  bag  in  his 
huid.  Calling  softly  to  the  coachman,  he 
ordered  the  dog-cart  to  be  got  ready  at 
once,  and  stood  watching  its  preparation. 
When  it  was  ready  he  got  in,  and,  telling 
the  man  to  drive  straight  to  the  station, 
and  avoid  passing  the  front  of  the  honse, 
he  left  his  home  within  three  hours  of 
entering  it,  in  sileince  and  stealth,  more 
like  a  suspected  thief  than  the  son  and 
heir. 

During  the  three  miles'  drive  through 
country  lanes,  bordered  at  first  by  ms 
father's  fields,  he  had  time  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  to  soften  considerably  the 
harsh  verdict  he  had  been  at  first  inclined 
to  pass  upon  the  woman  he  loved.  Had 
he  not  himself  stopped  her,  when  she 
would  have  told  him  the  history  of  her 
married  life  1  And  was  not  this  Madame 
Kavelli  a  woman  of  violent  prejudices, 
jealous,  and  domineering,  and  possessed  by 
an  unreasoning  hatred  against  the  woman 
who,  perhaps  unconsciously,  had  stolen  her 
son  from  her )  Would  she  not  be  likely 
to  distort  facts  i  And  was  not  Eveline 
h«nelf  so  lovely,  so  fascinating,  that  a  man 
might  well  become  infatuat^  about  her 
wiUiout  much  encouragement  from  her  1 

So  he  reasoned,  and  the  keen  October 
night  air,  whirring  past  hfm  as  *they  drove 
rapidly  along  in  the  darkness,  seemed  to 
impart  clearness  and  coherence  to  his 
mental  arguments  in  Eveline's  favour. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  station  he 
scribbled  a  few  lines  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  tearing  the  leaf  out  gave  it  to  the  ser- 
vant for  hu  father. 

The  words  he  wrote  were  tliese : 

"  DsAR  Father, — ^I  am  off  to  Paris  to 
find  out  the  truth.  Do  not  follow  me.  I 
shall  return  without  delay. 

"  Your  affectionate  Son, 

"Maurice." 

The  tain  was  waiting  at  the  station,  he 
jumped  in,  and  was  on  his  way  to  town 
before  his  people  at  home  had  learned  of 
his  departure. 


When,  next  day,  he  stepped  on  board 
the  boat  to  cross  to  France,  Maurice  could 
scarcdy  r^itise  that  it  was  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  since  he  had  made  that  journey 
before.  He  felt  ten  years  older,  and  had 
passed  through  more  exciting  experiences 
and  emotions  than  he  had  ever  met  with 
in  his  whole  life  before.  Then  he  was 
heart-whole,  free  from  anxiety;  now  he 
was  racked  by  doubts  andfsuspidons  con- 
cerning a  woman  whom  he  loved  with  all 
his  strength.  For  her  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness, her  gentle  caresses,  and  the  charm  of 
her  voice  and  manner,  still  held  him  bound 
to  her  in  her  absence.  And  now  that  his 
fate  lay  trembling  in  the  balance— -that 
marrying  her,  at  any  rate,  seemed  impos- 
sible— he  longed  for  her  with  an  aching 
wistfulness  that  was  absolute  pain. 

Maurice  was  extremely  delicate;  the 
worry,  excitement,  sleeplessness,  and 
fatigue  he  had  endured  since  he  left  Paris 
had  severely  strained  him,  i^ysically  as 
well  as  mentally ;  and  it  was  a  very  white 
and  wear}'  version  of  the  happy,  buoyant 
Maurice  of  six  weeks  before  that  now 
slowly  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  old  rooms 
in  the  Boulevard  Haussmann. 

His  heart  beat  fast  when  he  passed  the 
floor  where  Eveline's  rooms  were.  Should 
he  go  to  her  now  the  first  thing  1  No, 
there  was  that  letter ;  he  would  take  that 
with  him. 

Just  as  he  had  got  about  half  way  up  the 
staircase  leading  to  his  own  rooms,  the 
sound  of  a  door  opening  on  the  floor  below 
attracted  his  attention.  He  stopped,  and 
leaning  over  the  banisters  looked  down  to 
see  if  it  was  £veline.  Watching  thus  he 
saw  Pierre,  her  man-servant,  come  out,  and, 
closing  the  door  after  him,  proceed  to  de- 
scend the  staircase  to  the  floor  beneath. 
Before  he  had  gone  more  tiian  a  few  steps, 
however,  he  was  met  by  the  Marquis  de 
Yillars,  who  stopped  and  engaged  him  in 
conversation  for  a  few  minutes.  What  he 
said  Maurice  could  not  hear,  but  he  could 
see  M.  de  Yillars  slip  money  into  the  man's 
hand  before  Uiey  parted,  and  Pierre  re- 
turned to  his  mistress's  rooms. 

Maurice  was  in  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  every  fresh  circumstance  seemed 
suspicious  to  him.  Was  it  all  a  trick  to 
quiet  him,  he  wondered,  the  journey  to 
Fontainebleau,  that  had  either  not  been 
undertaken  at  all  or  had  been  brought  to  a 
very  speedy  termination  1 

Torturea  by  new  misgivings,  he  entered 
his  rooms  wim  the  key  he  had  taken  fh>m 
the  office  downstairs.   Passbic  throu«th  the 
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cheerless,  nnlighted  sitting-room,  he  found 
his  way  to  the  kitchen,  where  Benoit  was 
dozine  with  her  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
with  we  remains  of  a  repast^  of  which  garlic 
formed  an  nnmistakeable  item,  on  the  table 
beside  her. 

She  woke  in  a  great  state  of  surprise 
and  chatter  when  l&urice  appeared. 

"  What  should  she  prepare )  But  it  was 
so  unexpected!  What  would  Monsieur 
l&e!"  Monsieur  ordered  his  invariable 
coffee ;  ako  hot  water  and  a  light ;  dinner 
she  could  give  him  later  on — anything  she 
liked ;  he  was  far  too  much  worried  and  ex- 
cited to  trouble  about  eating  just  at  present 

Unlocking  his  portmanteau,  in  the  pocket 
where  he  had  left  it  he  found  Madame 
Bavelli's  letter,  and  read  it  through  again 
carefully.  It  was  written,  he  decided,  in 
the  same  highly-strung,  dramatic  style  that 
characterised  her  conversatioa  She  was 
just  the  sort  of  woman  whose  prejudices 
would  be  rooted  and  unchangeable.  He 
felt  for  a  moment  that  he  hated  her  and 
her  letter  too,  and  was  strongly  tempted 
to  destroy  it,  and,  going  down  to  his  beau- 
tiful lady-love,  to  tax  her  with  no  questions, 
but  to  renew  their  old  happy,  peaceful 
times  together.  But  he  knew  that  this  was 
only  an  idle  dream :  his  parents  had  heard 
her  story;  de  Villars  knew  it  too.  With 
his  detestation  of  anything  unpleasant  and 
likely  to  hurt  either  his  own  feelings  or 
the  feeling  of  those  he  loved,  it  was  torture 
to  him  to  have  now  to  place  this  letter  in 
his  pocket  and  descend  to  the  well-known 
rooms  on  the  floor  below.  He  would  have 
fought  fifty  duels  rather  than  look  forward 
to  such  a  meeting  as  this  must  ba 

Pierre  opened  the  door  in  answer  to  his 
ring,  and  expressed  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  him.  Pierre  was  an  admirable  servant^ 
well-mannered  and  quiet  in  his  movements, 
but  with  a  certain  slyness  of  expression 
which  Maurice  disliked. 

"  Madame  was  in,"  he  said ;  and  he  con- 
ducted Maurice  through  the  first  salon  to 
the  door  of  the  inner  room.  Here  Maurice 
dismissed  him,  and,  drawing  aside  the  silk 
curtains,  he  himself  knocked  at  the  door. 
«  Come  in,"  he  heard  her  say,  and  opening 
the  door  he  saw  her  seated  at  a  little  table, 
the  red  light  from  the  lamp  suspended 
above  falling  on  her  hair,  as  she  bent  her 
graceful  head  over  the  letter  she  was  writ- 
ing. She  was  wearing  the  pale  blue  velvet 
gown  in  which  he  thought  she  looked  best 
of  all,  and  he  could  see  the  ring  he  had 
given  her  shining  on  her  left  hand  as  it 
rested  on  the  table  before  her. 


His  heart  leaped  up  at  the  sight  of  her; 
the  tears  rushed  to  hiis  eyes.  He  had  come 
to  tell  her  that  he  suspected  her  of  being  a 
wicked  woman,  almost  a  murderess;  Imt, 
following  his  first  irresistible  impulse,  ht 
sank  down  on  his  knees  beside  her,  reitiiig 
his  cheek  against  her  arm. 

She  was  full  of  joy  and  wonder  at  the 
sight  of  him. 

«  Maurice,  my  dear,  dear  Maurice,  hsck 
so  soon  I  Has  anything  happened)  Yoa 
have  had  no  accident,  I  nope  I  Or  did  yoa 
not  go  after  all )  You  are  quite  well,  an 
you  not ) "  she  went  on  anxiously,  raiabg 
his  head  between  both  her  huids  and 
gazing  into  his  fwce,  "  My  poor  boy,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  you  look  horribly  ill !  Whit 
has  hanpened  t    Tell  me,  dear." 

He  looked  steadfastiy  into  her  eyee  a 
moment  before  he  answered  her.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  the  sweetness  and  "pmijt 
which  he  seemed  to  read  there  were  lealiy 
absent  from  her  heart !  That  this  woman 
whom  he  had  known  and  worshipped  aa  his 
ideal  of  all  that  was  good  and  womanly, 
could  really  be  the  evil  creature  whose  hu- 
tory  he  had  heard  yesterday) 

He  sat  down  baside  her  on  the  sofa. 

"The  two  journeys  have  tired  me,"  he 
said;  "  but  I  have  so  much  to  tell  yoa  Aat 
I  could  not  keep  away  any  longer." 

"Why,  you  silly  boy,"  she  s^d,  "yoa 
might  have  writtea  But  I  can't  blame 
you,  even  for  risking  your  health,  when 
you  bring  me  back  yourseli  I  have  missed 
you  so.  No  one  has  been  here  since  yoa 
left  except  Dr.  Grantley,  and  he  only  came 
to  scold  me."  Her  face  clouded  a  little. 
"He  told  me  among  other  things,"  she 
added  lightiy,  "  that  I  wasn't  half  as  good- 
looking  as  Bis  mother,  and  she  is  neatly 
seventy.  Bat  you  must  be  hidf-dead,  poor 
boy.  Let  me  ring  and  have  some  diinner 
prepared  for  you  at  once." 

She  was  about  to  rise,  but  he  laid  hii 
hand  on  her  arm. 

"  No,  don't  ring,  Eveline,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  quietly  first  I — I  spoke  to  my 
mother  and  father  about  our  engage- 
ment" 

"  And  they  objected  %  Ah,  I  feared  they 
would.  I  was  just  writing  to  you,  to  warn 
you  to  break  it  to  them  gently." 

"  Were  you  writing  to  me  then  when  I 
came  1 "  he  asked,  touched  at  this  fresh 
proof  of  her  affection  for  him. 

"Why,"  she  answered,  laughing  and 
blushing,  "I  began  a  letter  to  yon  die 
moment  I  returned  from  seeing  you  (&^ 

"  You  do  love  me— you  must  love  mo 
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then,  Evefine,''  he  said,  taking  her  cool 
white  hand  between  his  two  hot  ones. 
«  Why  do  you  love  me ! " 

''Because  you  are  kind  and  gentle,  and 
pore-hearted  and  true;  because  you  are 
not  only  my  lover,  but  my  dear,  dear 
friend  as  well  Because  I  am  happier, 
more  at  peace  with  you,  than  I  have  ever 
been  all  my  life  before ;  because  I  love 
jor^  in  fact,''  she  added  tenderly.  "  I  am 
telling  you  all  about  it  in  this  letter.'* 

"M !  that  letter — do  you  take  care  of 
your  letters)"  he  asked  in  a  different 
tone;  "  I  mean,  letters  addressed  to  you  t ' 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"What  I  want  to  ask  you,"  he  went  on 
honiedly,  '*  is  this :  did  you  ever  lose  a 
letter!" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  slowly, ''  I  lost  a 
once — about  six  weeks  ago ;  a  very 
cruel  letter,  that  I  had  taken  with  me  to 
read  over  quietly,  to  think  how  much  I  de- 
served  of  the  hush  things  said  to  me  in  it, 
by  the  most  bitter  enemy  I  have  in  the 
world." 

"Where  did  you  lose  it)"  he  asked  ina 
low  voice. 

She  hesitated,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
startled  expression  in  her  brown  eyes. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  all  these  ques- 
tions, Maurice  t " 

''Because  I  have  found  that  letter, 
EveUne,  and  I  have  it  here." 

He  drew  the  torn  leaf  from  his  pocket, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table  before  her. 

"  Is  that  the  one  you  lost  f "  he  asked. 
And,  drawing  a  quick  breath,  she  an- 
swered: 

"Yes." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

There  was  a  long  pause  between  them. 

When  he  looked  at  her  agidn  all  the 
colour  had  left  her  face.  She  was  staring 
at  him  with  the  same  hopeless  expression 
in  her  eyes  he  had  seen  there  before,  when 
her  husband's  brother  refused  to  recognise 
her  in  the  Bois.  Against  his  reason,  all 
his  heart  went  out  to  her  in  pity  as  he 
watched  her. 

"Eveline,"  he  exclaimed  impulsively, 
"  I  don't  want  to  believe  anything  against 
you.  I  told  you  I  should  believe  nothing, 
until  I  heard  it  confirmed  by  von.  Eat 
when  I  got  to  England  I  found  Madame 
BaveUi  staying  at  my  father's  house,  with 
her  daughter-in-law.  And  yesterday  even- 
ing, as  we  were  all  sitting  round  the  fire, 
just  after  I  had  persuaded  mv  father  to 


come  over  with  me  to  see  you  and  fetch 
you  back  with  us,  Madame  BaveUi  told  us 
all  her  version  of  her  son's  life  and  of  his 
death.  And  when  I  remembered  all  that 
had  happened  here,  every  little  event 
seemed  to  confirm  her  story,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  stand  up  and  confront 
her  with  her  falsehood,  I  had  to  creep 
from  the  room  and  leave  them,  as  if  I  were 
the  guilty  person.  I  was  half  mad  at 
first;  but  when  I  thought  of  you,  and 
how  much  I  loved  you,  and  what  I  had 
promised  you,  I  stole  out  of  the  house, 
took  the  train  to  London,  and  to-day 
crossed  the  sea  again,  and  have  come 
straight  to  joxl** 

"  You  believed  them  then  ? "  she  asked, 
in  a  tone  that  betrayed  neither  surprise 
nor  reproach,  but  only  a  dull  hopelessness. 

''  I  did  not  know  what  to  think,  what 
to  believe." 

"  Remember,"  she  went  on,  still  in  the 
same  voice,  "  that  I  tried  to  tell  you  my- 
self, that  I  said  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  hear  it  first  from  ma" 

He  looked  at  her  in  doubtful  fear.  Her 
manner  seemed  scarcely  that  of  an  inno- 
cent woman  indignant  at  a  wrongful  accu- 
sation. It  was  rather  that  of  a  criminal, 
aware  that  no  defence  can  be  made  for  a 
crime  constant  reference  to  which  is  weary- 
ing. As  she  sat  silent  again,  with  her  head 
bimt  down,  a  cold  expression  came  into 
his  blue  eyes,  and,  looking  up  suddenly, 
she  saw  it. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  talking  when  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  not  to  believe 
me,"  she  said.  "  Here  is  your  ring."  She 
drew  it  from  her  finger  as  she  spoka  "Dr. 
Grantley  was  right  I  ought  to  have  told 
you.  But  I  was  afraid  of  losing  your  love. 
Now  that  I  have  lost  it,  take  back  your 
ring.    You  are  free  to  go." 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  hesitated,  and  then 
sat  down  again. 

'*  No,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  going  until  I 
have  heard  your  version  too.  I  know  it  is 
pauifnl  for  you ;  but  you  owe  it  to  me  to 
tell  me  the  whole  trutbu  I  see  now  that  it 
was  my  own  fault  I  did  not  hear  it  befora 
Only  tell  me  that  woman  was  lying,  and  I 
will  believe  you." 

"  Of  what  use  is  it  that  I  say  it  is  un- 
tme ) "  she  asked,  for  the  first  time  show- 
ing impatience,  and  starting  to  her  feet 
"  Did  I  not  tell  everyone  the  truth  at  first, 
and  who  believed  me )  No  one  but  the 
O'Haras,  who  took  my  word,  because  they 
loved  me,  and  Dr.  Grantley  and  his 
mother,  who  were  fond  of  me  too.    I  have 
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no  proof  of  what  I  aaj.  My  hasband, 
Tito — the  only  two  men  who  ^ew  eyery- 
thing  that  happened — they  are  both  dead, 
killed,  80  people  will  teU  yon,  through 
ma" 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  stood  motionless  for  a  few  moments. 

"  It  is  quite  useless/'  she  went  on  again, 
in  a  calmer  tone,  and  resuming  her  seat 
"  I  have  left  off  talking  about  myself,  and 
I  accept  avoidance  and  insult  as  if  I  de- 
served them." 

Maurice  grew  impatient  in  his  turn. 

**  Bemember,"  he  said,  ''  you  are  talking 
to  a  man  who  loves  you,  and  who  wishes 
with  lus  whole  heart  to  know  that  you 
are,  as  he  always  thought,  worthy  to  be 
loved." 

"What  can  I  say  to  youl"  she  ex- 
claimed helplessly.  "Only  in  heaven, 
where  all  things  are  known,  shall  I  be 
judged  rightly,  as  a  weak  and  foolish,  but 
never  a  wicked  woman.  All  this  unhappi- 
nessl  bronghtuponmyself  by  over-obedience 
to  a  husbauud  I  was  afraid  of,  but  to  whom 
I  was  always  perfectly  faithful  in  word* 
and  thoujght,  and  deed.  For,  Maurice,  I 
was  married  to  a  gambler,  a  man  who  only 
lived  for  the  excitem^it  of  high  play,  and 
who,  less  than  a  year  after  our  marriaffe, 
reproadied  me  for  having  attracted  him  by 
mere  valueless  beauty,  ^en  he  might  have 
become  the  husband  of  a  woman  whose 
money  would  have  helped  to  perfect  his 
system.  His  system  I"  she  repeated  to 
herself,  "I  heard  of  nothing  else  from 
morning  till  night  He  had  squandered 
his  own  fortune  before  he  met  me ;  but  his 
family,  who  were  very  proud,  shut  their 
eyes  to  his  life,  and  wished  him  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes  by  a  wealthy  marria^. 

"  I  am  not  accusing  my  husband.  He  was 
never  absolutely  cruel  to  me,  and  I  bdieve 
he  loved  me  in  his  way ;  but  he  hurried 
from  our  child's  death-bed  to  the  card- 
table,  and,  when  he  returned,  he  forgot  that 
I  was  a  mother  grieving  for  the  death  of 
her  only  child,  and  approached  me  with 
being  imsympathetic  because  I  did  not  re- 
joice with  lum  over  bis  winnings.  I  had 
loved  him  before ;  I  do  not  think  I  loved 
him  again.  But  I  am  not  a  woman  of 
violent  feelings,  and  he  found  no  change  in 
ma  I  believe  he  cared  more  for  me  than 
for  any  living  creature — ^for  anything, 
indeed,  but  the  gambling-table.  He  spent 
his  money,  when  he  haa  it,  in  buying  me 
dresses  and  jewellery,  and  he  knew  he 
could  trust  me  absolutely. 

"  We  had  been  married  between  four  and 


five  years,  when,  at  a  ball  in  Yenioe,  buj 
husband  introduced  me  to  Tito  Bavdli  sad 
his  wif a  She  was  a  French  gii!*  Tmrj 
young,  gertle,  and  loveatda  Qo  was  sn 
Italian,  with  a  curious  nature,  wfaidb,  un- 
fortunately, I  never  understood.  I  am  not 
natnraUy  clever,  and  my  own  griab  mad 
troubles  absorbed  me  then  to  the  ezduaioii 
of  all  outer  thuigs.  My  dear  mother  wm 
only  a  few  months  dead;  my  diild  had 
died  a  year  before;  we  were  tenriUy  in 
debt^  and  I  could  not  check  my  husbud'a 
extravagance,  nor  had  I  the  dighteifc 
influence  over  him  in  his  frequent  suUeii 
fitsof  moroseness.  I  think  a  clever,  strong- 
willed  woman  mi^t  have  done  him  acme 
good,  but  I  was  smiply  afraid  cS  him,  and 
my  only  anxiety  was  to  keep  him  pleased 
and  amused,  and,  if  possiUe,  to  dirtraet 
him  from  his  absorbing  passion. 

"I  liked  Tito  Bavem,  and  I  would  ha^e 
made  a  friend  of  his  wifa  I  did  so^ 
indeed,  until  her  mother-in-law  came  and 
warned  her  away  from  me — ^I  did  not  at 
first  know  why,  for  Tito,  when  with  me, 
was  theffeatlest  and  most  inoffsndve  crea- 
tura  He  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  come 
and  read  to  me,  or  play  to  me,  and,  as  I 
was  very  lonely,  I  should  have  been  riad 
of  his  companionship,  but  that  I  feared  be 
should  thus  neglect  his  newly-made  wife. 
So  I  invited  her  too,  and  she  came,  mitil 
Madame  Bavelli  the  elder  prevented  her. 
Then  I  went  to  my  husband,  and  told  him 
that  I  thought  he  had  better  suggest  to 
Tito,  who  was  his  constant  companion,  to 
discontinue  his  visits,  as  his  wife  m^fat 
very  naturally  object  to  them.  But  my 
husband  broke  into  a  fit  of  anger  that 
tenrified  me,  declaring  that  if  he,  tl^ 
Count  of  Montecalvo,  could  trust  his 
wife,  Madame  Tito  Bavelli  could  farust 
her  husband ;  that  he  did  not  like  me  to 
be  dull ;  and  that  he  desired,  even  com- 
manded, that  I  should  receive  his  friend 
whenever  he  presented  himsell 

"The  Count  had  engaged  an  English 
widow  lady,  named  Mra.  Symonds,  who 
has  since  left  Europe,  as  a  companion  for 
me;  sometimes,  too,  I  had  old  Mra 
Grantley,  sometimes  one  of  the  Miss 
O'Haras,  staying  with  me,  so  that  I 
scarcely  ever  saw  l^to  alona  But  when 
I  did  he  was  always  the  same— gentle,  soft- 
mannered,  sympathetia  I  used  to  en- 
coun^^  him  to  talk  of  his  wife,  to  b^  him 
to  brin^  her  to  see  ma  Even  had  I  been 
a  free  woman  and  he  a  free  man,  and  had 
I  known  that  he  loved  me,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  have  ever  returned  nto 
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Bavdli'a  afiectioa  To  me  there  iB  some- 
tUng  about  an  Italian  nature  so  onaafB,  bo 
yiolent^  and  therefore  so  at  Tarianee  with 
my  own,  that,  ezc^t  in  mj  rery  early 
girihood,  I  do  not  thmk  I  coiud  erer  have 
grown  to  loye  an  Italian. 

"All  thia  time  my  husband  waa  growii^ 
much  more  amiable,  Mid  mudi  kmder  to 
me.  He  would  buy  me  handaome  preaenta, 
and  would  even  atay  uid  have  tea  witii  me 
m  my  aitting-room  in  the  aftemoona,  if 
Tito  waa  there  toa  In  fact,  I  found  the 
only  thing  to  render  my  husband'a  home 
attractive  to  him  was  Ida  firiend'a  preaence. 
He  himaelf  would  bring  him  to  aee  me 
nearly  every  day,  and  take  him  out  driving 
Vtth  ua.  WhoQ  Dr.  Grantley  remon- 
Btnted  with  my  huaband  they  had  a 
violent  quarrel,  of  which  I  did  not  hear 
till  long  afterwarda;  it  ended  in  Dr. 
Grantley'a  being  forbidden  the  houae. 

**  When  we  travelled  hurriedly  from  one 
gambling  reaort  to  another,  Tito  either  ac- 
companied or  followed  us,  my  huaband 
onee  declaring  that  if  I  banished  hia  friend 
I  baniahed  him  toa  When  I  ventured  to 
ranonatrate  with  Tito  for  neglecting  hia 
wife,  he  told  me  that  they  had  long  aince 
i^patated  by  mutual  conaent ;  that  ahe  dia- 
liked  him,  and  preferred  to  live  with  hia 
mother.  He  never  attempted  to  treat  me 
other  than  aa  a  friend,  and  only  once  in 
life  tried  to  <^er  me  a  present — a  diamond 
bracelet — which  he  entreated  me  to  accept 
as  a  proof  of  hia  esteem  for  me,  and  of  Ua 
affection  for  my  husband.  But  I  per- 
soaded  him  to  said  it  to  his  wife  instead, 
and  I  myself  saw  it  posted  to  her.  I  can 
Bee  now  how  blind,  how  weak  I  was.  Bat 
I  knew  nothing  of  my  husband's  affairs, 
and  was  too  happy  to  see  him  peaceable 
and  contented  to  dare  to  question  him  on 
the  subject  Once,  indeed,  whoa  I  had 
overheard  that  he  was  loaing  large  auma  at 
play,  although  I  knew  we  were  living  in 
g^es^r  luxury  than  ever,  I  ventured  to 
speak  to  him  about  it ;  but  he  referred  me 
to  an  obdurate  old  wealthy  uncle  who  had 
relented  at  laat,  and  left  him  all  hia  money, 
and  I  believed  him 

^  Madame  BavelH  haa  told  you  what  the 
endofitallwaa." 

She  stopped ;  the  colour  left  even  her  lips. 

"Three  years  ago  I  waa  aitting  abne 
one  evening  by  the  fire  in  my  aalon,  trying 
^  read,  but  really  thinking  of  the  terrible 
fits  of  gloom  to  which  my  huaband  had 
^g^inbeen  subject  during  the  last  few  days. 

"Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Tito  ap- 
V^Wi.    I  looked  up  gladly,  aa  I  thought 


hp  had  perhapa  persuaded  my  huaband  to 
leave  the  gamUing-table  eariier  than  usual, 
a  thing  I  had  often  asked  him  to  do  for 
m& 

"  But,  in  my  first  glance  at  his  face,  I  saw 
that  it  was  not  the  Tito  I  had  known,  or, 
at  least,  not  the  Tito  I  thought  I  knew.  I 
thought  at  first  he  must  be  mad,  or  excited 
with  wine. 

"  Flinging  himself  at  my  feet,  he  sdzed 
my  han£  and  covered  them  with  burning 


'<  'Tito !  Smnor  Ssvelli,  riae;  you  are 
not  in  your  right  aenses ;  you  tsmfy  me,' 
I  exclaimed. 

"  But  he  atopped  my  worda  with  a  torrent 
of  passionate  reproaches  for  my  coldnesa ; 
awearing  that  he  had  loved  me  for  tiiree 
yeara,  a  year  even  before  he  had  met  me 
at  Venice ;  and  that  he  had  aacrificed  all 
— ^his  wife,  his  mother,  his  fortune,  his 
honour — for  me. 

"  <  I  know  you  have  not  known  it,'  he 
cried.  *  Had  you  had  the  least  suspicion 
of  it,  I  should  have  told  you  all  my  love 
long  aga  Bat  you  have  sat  there  every 
day  like  some  pictured  saint,  and  I  dared 
not  tell  you.' 

''  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do.  I 
begged  him  to  be  calm ;  commanded  him 
to  leave  ma  I  was  utterly  astounded, 
bewildered,  distressed.  I  rendnded  him  of 
his  family,  of  my  husband — ^his  friend. 
He  laughed  wildly. 

"  Your  husband ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Your 
husband,  who  has  sold  me  every  five 
minutes  I  have  spent  with  you  until  to- 
night, when,  as  he  has  gambled  away  every 
shuling  I  possessed,  and  I  am  a  be^ar,  he 
has  quarirdled  with  me,  discarded  me." 

I  sank  back  into  the  chair  from  which  I 
had  risen.  It  was  too  ghastly  to  believe 
at  first 

"  I  told  you  my  wife  did  not  love  me ; 
had  returned  to  her  home/'  he  said.  "That 
waa  not  true.  She  ia  in  Some,  and  has 
been  there  for  a  year,  tormenting  me  with 
letters  which  I  have  ceased  to  open.  I 
have  quarrelled  with  a  mother  who  adores 
me,  because  she  spoke  ill  of  you.  Your 
husband  is  a  scoundrel,  a  heurdess  gam- 
bler, who  cares  nothing  for  you.  I  worship 
you,  and  have  sacrificed  everything  for  you. 
Now  I  have  come  to  beg,  to  im^ore  you 
to  have  pity  on  me,  and  to  leave  this  place 
with  me  to-night  at  once." 

*'  Maurice,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  tried  ap- 
pealing to  his  generosity,  to  his  pride,  hia 
honour,  hia  rel^on ;  but  in  vun.  At  last, 
when  he  took  a  dagger  from  inaide  hia 
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coat,  and  threatened  to  kill  himself  at  m}^ 
feet  if  I  did  not  consent  to  fly  with  him, 
I  shrieked  in  terror  for  aBsistance.  I  did 
not  even  know  that  mj  husband  was  in  the 
hoose ;  bat  when,  in  answer  to  my  cries, 
he  entered  the  room  and  I  saw  him  strug- 
gling with  Tito  for  the  weapon  I  had  seen 
in  ms  hand,  terror  deprived  me  of  con- 
sciousness, and,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
13e,  I  fainted. 

"Of  what  took  place  afterwards  I  knew 
nothing  until  several  hours  later,  when  I 
found  myself'  lying  in  my  owli  rooms 
attended  by  my  maid,  Mrs.  Symonds,  and 
Dr.  Grantley. 

'<  As  soon  as  I  could  speak,  Dr.  Grantley 
made  me  enter  his  carriage,  which  was 
waitbg,  and  accompany  him  to  his  mother's 
house.  Here  they  told  me  that  my  hus- 
band was  dead,  but  they  would  tell  me  no 
more,  and  the  next  day  Mrs.  Grantley  took 
me  away  with  her  to  another  part  of  Italy. 
A  week  later,  in  a  paper  which  a  servant 
secretly  gave  me  to  read,  I  saw  the  ac- 
count of  my  husband's  death  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent suicide  of  Tito  Eavelli  I  real,  too, 
a  copy  of  the  mad  letter  which  the  unhappv 
man  had  written  to  me,  and,  through  aU 
my  grief  and  horror,  there  flashed  across 
my  mind  the  awful  suggestion  of  what  the 
world  would  think  and  say  of  me.  So, 
with  only  a  letter  of  grateful  thanks  for  her 
^>odness,  I  secretly  left  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Grantley,  and  returned  to  Some,  where  I 
knew  Tito's  widow  and  mother  were. 

"  I  tried  in  vain  to  see  them,  to  prove 
my  innocence,  to  entreat  their  pardon  for 
anv  share  I  might  have  had  in  bringing 
this  trouble  upon  them  by  my  blind  obe- 
dience to  my  husband. 

"But  my  letters  were  returned,  and 
their  doors,  as  well  as  those  of  everyone 
I  had  ever  known  in  Borne,  were  closed 
against  me.  I  was  pointed  at  in  the 
streets;  treated  with  frigid  contempt  by 
women,  with  coarse  familurity  by  men. 

"My  husband  had  died  penniless.  I 
sold  everything  I  had  left,  and  fled  to  Eng- 
land, intendingto  try  and  support  myself 
by  teaching.  There,  and  when  my  money 
was  almost  gone,  and  for  days  I  had  lived 
in  hopeless,  weary  lonelbess,  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  I  suddenly  found,  by  an  m- 
vertisement  for  me  in  mi  English  paper, 
that  I  was  a  wealthy  woman.  My  step- 
fitther,  knowing  nothing  of  my  story,  had 
left  me  all  his  fortune  when  he  died  far 
away  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 


"It  was  partly,  I  suppose,  to  sfMleUi, 
rdations,  and  partly,  I  hope,  thtoq^  § 
wish  to  atone  for  his  harshnem  to  tajdoA' 
mother  and  to  myself,  that  he  diqKNnd 
thus  of  his  property.  The  truth  of  tiui 
part  of  my  story  you  can,  I  believe,  prm 
for  yourself  b^  a  visit  to  Somerset  noon 
when  you  are  m  London.  My  stepfiBther^i 
name  was  James  Gordon  Dou^s,  and  hs 
died  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  as  you  vffl 
find  by  reading  a  copy  of  his  will. 

"  ^bs.  Symonds  is  now  in  Ameri<^  aad 
I  do  notlmow  her  address.  'Beyond  har 
evidence,  which  wocdd  be  valuable,  I  hm 
only  the  personal  affection  and  trust  of  tk 
O'EsoMf^  the  Grantleys  to  vouch  te 
the  ti^kofrill  that  I  have  told  yon.  Dl 
GrantlHhiother  lives  at  Boulogne;  Ai  II 
and  hc^^n  have  always  been  among  117 
warmest  friends. 

"  I  have  tried  vainly  to  atone  for  the  ei3 
I  inadvertently  helped  to  brin^  about  by 
seeking  out  Madame  BaveUi  and  her 
daughter-in-law  as  soon  as  I  heard  flnt 
they  were  living  in  poverty  in  Eng^aai 
But  when  I  crosaMKl  the  Channel  dx  weob 
ago  for  that  purpose  they  again  refoseiit 
see  me,  and  the  elder  lady  wrote  me  t 
letter,  which  I  lost  in  tlie  Yall^  du  Nasn^ 
where  I  had  taken  it  to  read  again  (m  a? 
way  back  to  Paris.  Thb  is  the  lete. 
How  did  it  come  into  your  possession  f " 

"  I  found  it  before  I  ever  saw  yoii,"te 
answered;  "and  it  has  been  upmt 
among  my  things  until  to<lay.  I  lunw 
often  thought  of  showing  it  to  yoo,  is  ft 
seemed  so  interesting  and  so  strange.  I 
wish  to  Heaven  I  hid  done  so,  for  then  I 
should  have  heard  all  this  story  long  ag% 
and  from  your  lips  first." 

"Before  you  had  learned  to  love  me^* 
she  said  mournfully. 

"  Before  I  had  told  you  that  I  loved  p^ 
yes. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


So  the  house  in  Eaton  Sqoare  once  more 
put  on  a  smart  and  festive  appearance,  as 
became  a  house  whose  mistress  was  abont 
to  forget  her  widow's  weeds  and  don  bridal 
attire. 

"  Mind/'  Uncle  Archie  had  said  to  his 
sister-in-law,  in  a  voice  that  recalled  a  rusty 
gate  creaking  on  its  hinges,  "  there's  to  be 
no  wretched  parade  of  wedding  finery.  The 
first  si^  of  cake  or  favours  will  send  me 
back  in  a  trice  to  Gloucestershire,  and 
you'll  have  to  find  somebody  else  to  give 
you  to  the  happy  man." 

So  Mrs.  Shenstone,  after  much  bemoan- 
ing, was  forced  to  content  herself  with  a 
marriage  in  a  travelling  dress,  a  quiet 
family  luncheon,  and  a  departure  imme- 
diately after  for  the  nearest  railway  station 
en  route  for  Paris. 

*'No  satin  slippers,  no  flowers,  no  rice, 
no  anything  delightful ! "  she  lamented  to 
Joyce,  as  she  kissed  her  at  the  hall  door  \ 
"creeping  out  of  the  house  for  all  the 
world  as  though  we  were  ashamed  of  what 
we  were  doing!" 

"  As  yon  very  well  might  be,  both  of 
you,  at  your  time  of  life,"  grumbled  Uncle 
Archie  to  himself,  as  he  shut  the  door  on 
the  departing  carriage.  "Of  course  it's 
yomr  own  business,  and  you  are  each  of 
you  old  enough  to  know  what  you  are 
about ;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't 
sav  what  yon  can  see  in  each  other  to  take 
a  liking  to." 

Peru^the  newly-wedded  pair  might  have 
been  driven  into  a  comer  witn  the  question. 

Possibly  Mra  Shenstone,  if  she  had  been 


; 


compelled  to  a  truthful  answer,  would  have 
said :  ''  He  is  fifteen  years  older  than  I, 
and  he  calls  me  *  my  cmld.'  The  combined 
facts  take  at  least  ten  years  ofiP  my  aga 
Also  he  will  take  me  the  round  of  all  die 
delightful  watering-places  and  cities  in 
Europe,  and  I  shaB  return  with  a  semi- 
foreign  air  of  distinction  which  will  enable 
me  to  throw  open  my  doors  in  London  to 
my  friends  with  increased  ^dat" 

And  the  old  General,  had  the  magic 
flute  compelled  his  candour,  might  have 
answered  somewhat  as  follows  : 

''  I  certainly  thought  her  fortune  was  in 
her  own  hands;  but  still,  after  all,  five 
hundred  a  year,  added    to  my  own  six 
hundred,  won't  make  a  bad  income.    The 
daughters  are  easy-going,  generous  girls, 
and  will  be  sure  to  let  the  mother  have  the  i 
old  home  to  live  in  whenever  she  wants  it, 
and  as  much  of  her  old  income  as  she 
requires  for  life.    Also,  she  won't  make  a 
bad  sort  of  companion  for  a  man  at  my 
age.     One  can't  get  all  one  wants  in  this  ' 
world;   I've  a  horror    of   strong-minded 
women  and  *  ladies  intellectual,'  and,  what- 
ever her  faults  may  be,  they  won't  carry  ] 
her  that  way,  at  any  rate." 

The  old  General  was  right  in  his  esti- 
mate  of  the  course  of  conduct  Mab  and  ^ 
Joyce    meant    to    pursue   towards    their, 
mother.    They  steadily  refused  to  draw 
any  benefit  from  her  second  marriage,  as 
from  the  conditions  of  their  father's  will 
they  very  well  might  have  done.    Joyce  , 
was  spokeswoman,  as  usual,  and  told  Uncle 
Archie  of  their  resolution  not  to  touch  one 
penny  of  their  mother's  income. 

"  UUie  dear  old  home  in  Gloucestershire 
is  to  be  kept  up  again,  mother  will  spend 
her  money  on  it  as  she  did  before,  no 
donbt,"  she  said ;  "  and  living  quietly,  as 
Mab  and  I  do,  we  have  more  money  than  - 
we  know  what  to  do  witL" 
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Anyone  would  have  endorsed  lier  state- 
ment laving  a  life  of  conventual  secla- 
si<mi  with  every  girlish  outlet  of  enjoyment 
cut  off,  she  and  Mab  might  have  lost  one- 
half  their  incomes  without  having  to  alter 
their  daily  routine  in  any  one  particular. 

After  her  first  little  outburst  of  indig- 
nant remonstrance,  bom  of  reverence  for 
her  father's  memory,  Joyce  did  her  best  to 
make  things  sunshiny  and  smooth  for  her 
mother.  She  threw  as  much  heart  as  she 
had  to  throw  into  the  trousseau  and 
wedding  arrangements.  All  her  mother's 
whims  and  wishes — and  their  name  was 
legion — she  endeavoured  to  meet  half-way. 

'^I  should  like,  dear,"  Mr&  Shenstone 
had  said,  "  for  you  to  lend  me  Kathleen  for 
a  travelUng-maid.  She  arranges  hair  so 
much  better  than  Price — has  a  better  eye 
for  a  profile.  Also  in  appearance  she  ac- 
cords so  much  better  widi  a  wedding-trip ; 
she  is,  in  fact,  exactly  the  kind  of  maid  a 
bride  should  have." 

Joyce,  though  a  little  surprised  at  her 
mother's  request,  had  assented  readily 
enough. 

Kathleen  of  late  had  fallen  out  of  her 
favour.  To  her  mind  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  underhandedness  about  the  girl,  of  some 
strong  feeling  at  work  in  her  mind  which 
for  certain  reasons  she  was  keeping  hidden. 
She  did  not  believe  in  her  repeated  asseve 
rations  that  she  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
her  brother's  whereabouts;  nor  did  she 
think  the  fact  of  her  disinclination  to 
become  Mrs.  O'Shea  fully  accounted  for  her 
dejected  appearance  and  frequent  red  eyes. 
Mab,  it  is  true,  steadily  refused  to  counte- 
nanoe  an^  suspicion  concerning  the  girl,  but 
then  Mab's  conduct  could  scarcely  be  taken 
as  a  guide  for  anyone  else's,  her  Christian 
charity  had  of  late  so  far  outstripped  in 
growth  her  common-sense. 

**  You  may  have  her,  mother,  and  wel- 
come," Joyce  had  said,  in  reply  to  her 
mother's  request ;  "only,  don't  let  her  go  out 
alone,  or  she'll  be  sure  to  get  into  mischiel" 

The  evening  of  the  wedding-day  found 
Joyce  and  Uncle  Archiei  sitting  in  council 
once  more  in  the  library. 

"This  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case, 
Joyce,"  the  old  gentleman  was  saying: 
*^  goat  is  coming,  coming,  as  fast  as  it  can ; 
and,  unless  I  can  get  to  Cheltenham,  and 
my  old  doctor,  before  it  sets  in,  well — the 
consequences  may  be  something  awful  for 
everybody." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Arclue,  go  to-morrow ;  why 
not?"  cried  Joyce.  "I  can  look  after 
Mab.    I  am  never  going  to  lose  sight  of 


her  now,  and  mean  to  get  in  the  beit 
doctors  in  London  to  see  her,  one  afler  fte 
other." 

"Cheltenham  is  a  famous  place  for 
doctors ;  you  have  the  pick  and  choioe  of 
doctors  there,"  said  Uncle  Archie,  as  snap- 
pishly as  he  could  make  up  his  mmd  to 
speak  to  Joyce. 

After  this  there  followed  a  brisk  aigu- 
ment  between  uncle  and  niece,  as  to  tiie 
rival  merits  of  London  and  Cheltenham  ai 
health  resorts. 

Joyce  showed  a  doggedness  of  pnrpoie 
to  remain  where  she  was,  for  which  Undd 
Archie  was  unprepared. 

"  I  am  not  young.  Uncle  Archie,"  ibe 
said,  and  as  she  said  it,  in  very  troth  she 
felt  as  though  she  had  seen  old  Time's 
wheels  go  round  for  half  a  century  at  leaii 
"  We  shall  live  so  quietly ;  we  shall  go  no- 
where ;  we  shall  see  no  one.  Some  dij 
well  run  down  to  Cheltenham  and  spend 
a  month  with  you,  but  just  now  pray  leaye 
us  alone  here  to  do  the  best  we  can  for 
ourselves.'* 

But  the  real,  though  unavowed,  reason 
that  chained  her  tight  to  her  London  home 
was  the  thought,  the  instinct,  the  hope 
— so  vague,  so  half -formed  it  was  not  poe- 
sible  to  clothe  it  with  words — that  here, 
in  the  thick  of  the  stirring  life,  where  she 
had  looked  her  last  at  her  young  lover, 
she  would  get  news  of  him,  living  or  dead, 
if  ever  such  news  was  to  be  had. 

People  forget  sometimes  how  useless  it  ii 
to  stand  watching  the  curl  of  the  water 
where  the  brave  swimmer  sank ;  and  how 
the  rocks  far  out  at  sea  may  get  tidisgi 
of  him  sooner  than  the  shallow  river  bed 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Joyce  was  as  good  as  her  word.  On  the 
very  day  after  her  mother's  wedding,  that 
is  to  say  on  the  day  of  Undo  Archie's 
departure  for  ChelteiJiam,  she  set  to  mi 
to  turn  herself  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
Mab's  shadow.  It  was  a  difficult  part  to 
play,  this  of  a  hybrid  between  a  mother 
and  a  maid.  Joyce  set  about  it  with 
diffidence.  The  buoyant  adf-confideooe 
which  at  one  time  had  carried  her  so 
smoothly  over  contrary  currents,  wv 
altogether  lacking  to  her  now*  It  had 
been  bom  of  a  joyous  heart  and  snnshipy 
experiences.  It  died  with  them,  b /^ 
place  there  had  eome  an  apprehensive 
diffidence — that  timid  touching  of  stioguig 
netdes  which  tells  the  tale  of  the  ahaiplf 
stung  hand. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  Mab's  de- 
meanour was  not  calculated  to  iDspire 
confidence.  On  the  morning  of  Uncle 
Archie's  departure,  she  came  down  early 
as  nsnal,  ate  her  breakfast  hurriedly,  and 
prepared  to  set  off  as  usnal  for  her 
morning's  service. 

Joyce  demurred  to  this.  "  Uncle  Archie 
and  Aunt  Bell  will  be  starting  in  an  hour 
or  BO ;  can't  yon  give  up  jour  service  for 
one  day  to  see  the  last  of  themt"  she 
pleaded. 

Mab  hesitated  only  a  moment  Then 
she  shook  her  head.  "  I  must,  must  go 
to  the  Abbey  to-day — you  will  understand 
why  later  on,  Joyce.  I  will  go  now  and 
say  good-bye  to  Uncle  Arcme — it  can't 
make  much  difference." 

Joyce  met  with  a  second  repulse  later 
on  in  the  day.  Uncle  Archie  had  de- 
parted. Luncheon  laid  for  two  in  the  big 
dining-room  did  not  look  a  cheering  or 
inviting  meal.  Mab  as  usual  ate  next  to 
nothing,  and  Joyce  seized  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  the  wish  of  her  heart, 
vis.,  that  Mab  should  go  with  her  that 
very  afternoon  to  consult  an  eminent 
physician,  whom  she  and  Uncle  Archie 
over-night  had  decided  to  be  the  man  in 
London  most  likely  to  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  Mab's  condition. 

Mab  did  not  give  the  suggestion  a 
welcome.  "  I  will  go  to  see  any  physi- 
cian in  London  you  like,  Joyce,  If  it  w|ll 
make  you  happy,  but  I  tell  you  most 
positively,  as  I  shall  tell  him,  I  will  take 
no  drugs  of  any  sort  Nor  will  I  follow 
any  directions  he  may  choose  to  giva 
My  lines  are  laid  down  for  me." 

Joyce,  in  her  amazement,  craved  an 
explimation.  ''  What  lines,  dear,  and  who 
has  laid  them  down?  Tou  talk  in 
enigmas,"  she  said. 

Mab  flushed  a  deep  red.  "It  is  of  no 
use  my  explaining,  you  couldn't  under- 
stand^ Joyce.  By-and-by,  when  you  know 
more,  you  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  any 
pain  I  may  have  caused  you.  Only  let 
me  alone  now,  I  beg,  I  implore." 

"  Couldn't  understand— let  you  alone," 
rejpeated  Joyce  vaguely,  in  a  voice  full  of 
pain,  and  with  a  rush  of  hot  tears  to  her 
eyes. 

Mab  grew  vehement.  "  No,  you  couldn't 
understand  if  jrou  toied  your  hardest  from 
morning  tOl  mghi  Could  I  understand, 
do  you  diink,  if  an  angel  came  down  from 
heaven  and  talked  to  me  in  heaven's 
language?" 

And  here*  she  hurriedly  pushed  away 


her  plate,  quitted  the  table,  and  quitted 
the  room. 

Joyce  left  alone,  felt  as  one  in  an  oar- 
less,  drifting  boat  feels  sometimes,  when 
he  suddenly  looks  up  and  measures  the 
space  between  himself  and  the  receding 
shore.  There  were  leacues  between  her 
and  Mab  now,  not  a  doubt 

A  servant  coming  in  with  a  telegram 
made  her  for  the  moment  bury  her  heart- 
ache out  of  Bieht. 

Her  thoughts  naturally  flew  to  the 
travelling  bride  and  bridegroom.  Could 
any  ill-adventure  have  befaUen  them  ? 

The  telegram  was  dated  from  Calais, 
and  ran  as  follows : 

"  Despatch  Price  at  once  to  Hdtel  Bristol, 
Paris.     Kathleen  has  disappeared." 

Later  on  in  the  day,  the  telegram 
was  supplemented  by  a  letter  from  the 
General  Kathleen,  it  must  be  stated,  had 
been  despatched  to  Victoria  Station  with 
Mrs.  Shenstone's  huge  dress  boxes  and  bas- 
kets, there  to  await  her  mistress's  arrival 
after  the  wedding  ceremony.  The  General 
in  his  letter  stated  that  they  found  her  there 
right  enough  in  the  midst  of  the  baggage, 
but  that  on  arriving  at  Dover,  though 
the  baggage  had  been  deposited  in  the 
lugg&g6  van,  Kathleen  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  They  had  naturally  concluded  that  she 
had,  through  some  mischance,  lost  her  train, 
and  expected  her  arrival  by  the  next. 
However,  up  to  the  departure  of  the  mail 
packet,  there  had  been  no  sign  of  her.  In 
the  circumstances,  he  stronsly  advised  that 
the  authorities  at  Scotland  Yard  should  be 
communicated  with. 

Joyce  inmiediately  carried  out  this 
suggestion. 

••Only,  however,  for  the  sake  of  her 
father  and  mother.  It  cannot  possibly 
concern  anyone  else,"  she  wrote  back  to 
the  old  General  by  return  post,  indig- 
nantly resenting  what  seemed  to  her  an 
innuendo  levelled  at  Frank  behind  the 
words  ''  in  the  circumstances." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"Captain  Buckingham  wishes  to  see 
Miss  Shenstone." 

This  was  the  announcement  that  fell 
upon  Joyce's  ear,  as  she  and  Mab  sat  to- 
gether on  the  day  after  the  news  of  Kath- 
leen's disappearance  had  been  received. 
Anger  and  mdignation  sent  the  hot  blood 
in  a  rush  to  Joyce's  cheeks. 

"  How  dare  he  1 "  she  cried,  jumping  up 
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from  her  chair  and  the  letter  she  was  writ- 
ing.    *'TeUhim " 

Bat  Mab  interrupted,  with  a  delf-asser- 
tiveness  that  sat  strangely  apon  her.  **  I 
am  Miss  Shenstone ;  Captain  Backingham 
wishes  to  see  me,"  she  said,  with  a  rush  of 
hot  blood  to  her  face,  which  most  assuredly 
was  not  caused  by  indigoation. 

Then  to  the  servant  she  added  :  "  Tell 
Captain  Buckingham  I  will  come  down  at 
once  and  see  him." 

Joyce  sprang  at  her,  as  the  servant 
closed  the  door,  and  folded  her  hands  over 
her  arm 

"Mab,  Mab,  What  is  this )  what  does  it 
all  mean  %  "  she  cried  vehemently.  *'  Tell 
me ;  I  insist^  I  must  know.  How  dare  this 
man  come  to  the  house  in  this  way,  asking 
to  see  you  t  Have  you  given  him  any  en- 
couragement to  do  so  ?  Have  you  seen  or 
spoken  to  him  since  Uncle  Archie  forbade 
him  the  house )  " 

Mab  answered  calmly  enough :  "  Yes, 
Joyce,  I  have  seen  him  many  times  since, 
and  always  by  appointment  Sometimes 
in  Mrs.  0*Halioran's  drawing-room,  some- 
times in  my  morning  walks." 

"Mab  I" 

*'  Don't  judge  me  harshly,  Joyce.  I  had, 
ah  1  such  a  strong  reason  for  wishing  to 
see  him — a  reason  which  you  yourself 
could  not  help  approving.  Our  talk  has 
been  always  of  you — your  lost  happiness, 
and  how  to  get  it  back  for  you.  Eat  yes- 
terday  ** 

'•Yesterday!" 

"Yesterday  he  startled  me  a  little  by 
suddenly  breaking  off  from  our  talk  and 
telling  me  he  loved  me,  and  wanted  to 
marry  me.  I  could  not  find  words  to  an- 
swer him  then,  so  I  told  him  to  come  here 
to  day  for  his  answer." 

Joyce's  reply  to  this  was  a  cry  of  pain 
80  bitter,  it  told  of  a  breaking  heart 
But  she  still  clutched  at  Mab's  arm. 

"  Mab,  Mab,  my  darling  Mab  I  it  cannot 
be,  it  shall  not  be.  You  marry  a  man  of 
that  sort !  I  could  hold  you  against  him 
— against  the  world  I  This  man  shall  not 
drag  you  away  from  me  ! " 

In  very  truth,  a  doughtier  than  Captain 
Buckingham  might  have  essayed  in  vain  to 
unlock  those  convulsively  clasping  fingers  ! 

Mab  suddenly  took  to  trembling  under 
their  touch. 

"Joyce,  I  will  speak  out  plainly  to  you. 
I  feel  I  have  only  a  '  No '  to  give  him — 
I  felt  it  from  the  first  I  have  put 
away  all  thoughts  of  that  sort  from  my 
mind " 


"All  thoughts  of  what  sort!"  qiies- 
tioned  Joyce,  holding  Mab  tighter  as 
she  felt  the  girl  trembling  more  and 
more. 

"  All  thoughts  of  love  or  marriage.  In 
the  life  I  have  set  myself  to  live,  one  seec 
the  end  as  soon  as  the  beginning.  One  has 
to  put  away  the  things  of  sense  to  grasp 
the  things  of  soul " 

But  with  the  last  word  her  voice  fal- 
tered. She  grew  heavy  in  Joyoe'd  anns; 
her  head  sank  back,  her  face  grew  irhite. 

Joyce  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  and  rang  Uie 
bell  for  the  servants.  One  she  despatehed 
for  a  doctor,  two  she  left  with  restoratiyei, 
bidding  them  sit  by  Mab's  couch  till  ahe 
came  back. 

Even  a  disabled  war-horse  will  fall  into 
step  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  Joyce 
went,  with  head  erect^  straight  to  tk 
drawing-room,  to  meet  and  dismiss  Captain 
Buckingham. 

"  It  would  not  take  many  minutes  to 
do  this,"  she  said  to  herself.  A  few  cold, 
decisive  words,  a  touch  to  the  bell,  a  look 
he  should  carry  away  and  remember,  and 
the  thing  would  be  done. 

There  was  no  sign  of  surprise  on  Captain 
Backingham's  boldi  handsome  face  as  she 
entered  the  room.  From  the  first,  when  be 
had  made  his  reckoning  of  the  difficulties 
which  lay  between  him  and  Mab  Shenstone 
and  her  fortune,  he  had  given  foremost  i 
place  among  them  to  Joyce,  with  her 
vigorous  animosity. 

Well  and  good,  he  had  said  to  himself; 
he  had  his  weapons  ready  to  combat 
alike  vigour  and  animosity.  And  they 
were  stouter  and  crueller  than  those  wi^ 
which,  later  on,  he  intended  to  do  battleto 
Mab's  convictions  and  fancies,  so  fine  in 
their  substance,  so  intense  in  their  ferroor, 
they  might  fitly  be  called  religious. 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  but  made  no 
attempt  at  handshaking. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Shenstone,"  he  said, 
with  a  formal  bow. 

Joyce  returned  the  bow  with  equivalent 
formality. 

"  I  have  to  decline  for  her  the  honour  of 
receiving  you  now,  or  at  any  future  time, 
she  said  coldly,  laying  her  hand  upon  the 
bell  to  expedite  his  departure. 

This  was  a  rushing  into  battle  without 
preliminary  proclamation  with  a  vengeance. 

"I  must  hear  that  sentence  from  her 
own  lips  before  I  accept  it,"  he  said  loudly, 
defiantly. 

"That  you  will  never  do.  Captaw 
Backingham,  I  must  ask  you  to  undw- 
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staod  that  your  viaitB  to  my  sister,  and 
every  attention,  small  or  great,  you  are 
wishing  to  show  her,  are  at  once  and  finally 
declined  by  her  and  by  her  family." 

"That  also  I  most  hear  from  her  own 
lips,  or  I  most  decline  to  accept  as  final" 

"  Ci^tain  Buckingham,  I  wish  you  good 
morning,"  and  again  Joyce's  fingers  rested 
on  the  bell-handla 

He  laid  his  hand  on  hers.  "  Don't  do 
that;  don't  make  yourself  ridienloos.  No 
one  in  your  house  could  turn  me  out  if  I 
chose  to  stay  here.  I  have  come  this  morn- 
ing oj^ressly  to  say  something  to  you — ^to 
your  sister.  Say  it  I  will — listen  to  it  you 
ahalL" 

An  electric  battery  could  not  have  sent 
the  blood  coursing  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
through  her  veins. 

She  drew  back  a  step,  though  not  in 
fear. 

"Shall— will!"  she  repeated.  "Those  are 
not  words  to  be  spoken  to  me— by  you." 

She  was  speaking  to  him ;  but  she  was 
thinking  of  Frank,  and  how  summary  would 
have  been  hia  method  of  dealing  with  such 
impertinence. 

Backinsham  went  on  in  his  loudest  and 
most  emphatic  manner  :  ''  I  shall  use  none 
others.  I  repeat,  you  shall  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say,  and  they  are  words  that  will 
send  you  down  there  on  the  carpet  at  my 
feet^  praying  me  to  tell  you  less  or  to  tell 
you  m<»e." 

Joyce's  hot  indignation  was  swamped 
now  in  a  dread  that  chilled  her  cheeks  and 
Ups.  His  words  could  point  only  one  way. 
H^  fears  had  always  suggested  dark  sus- 

K*  ons  of  this  man.  His  words  confirmed 
fears. 

She  strove  to  command  herself,  and 
answered  calmly  with  a  question  :  ''  Are 
you  referring  to  Mr.  Ledyard  t  Let  me 
understand  what  ground  we  are  on." 

"Supposing  I  dedme  to  answer  your 
qaestion,whatthenr' 

Her  hot  indignation  came  back  to  her. 

"There  are  ways  of  making  the  un- 
wiUm^  speak.  There  is  law  in  the  land," 
she  cned  vehemently. 

He  laughed  contemptuously.  "  Ah  ! 
English  law  has  done  so  much  for  you 
&heady,  no  wonder  you  put  your  trust 
in  it" 

He  paused  for  a  reply.  Joyce  for  the 
moment  felt  herself  suffocating.  Words 
woold  not  come. 

He  went  on : 

"Send  at  once  to  your  favourite  detec- 
tives at  Scotland  Yard.      Say  to  them : 


*  Here  is  a  man  who  knows  the  secret  you 
are  hunting  for.'  Shall  I  teU  you  what 
th^ir  answer  will  be  1 " 

Joyce  clenched  her  finders  into  the 
palms  of  her  hand,  and  held  back  her 
words  tight  between  her  teeth. 

"  They  will  say  to  you  :  *  My  dear  young 
lady,  we  know  ihat  man,  not  you.  He  is 
not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath.  Don't  you 
know  that  the  business  of  the  loud-mouthed 
democrat  is  to  set  the  police  on  false  scents 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  t  That  is  the 
chief  way  in  which  he  serves  his  cause. 
Take  it  for  granted  he  knows  no  more  than 
you  or  I  do.' " 

Joyce,  as  she  listened,  could  almost  have 
believed  the  man  must  luive  heard  Morton's 
own  words  to  her,  when  once  she  had 
spoken  to  him  as  to  Buckingham's  potoible 
complicity  in  Frank's  disappearance;  so 
faithfully  were  they  reproduced. 

« You  know  I  am  speaking  the  truth  to 
you,"  Buckingham  went  on,  reading  easily 
enough  conviction  in  the  girl's  face.  ''  Now 
come  to  me  instead  and  say  to  me  :  <  Give 
me  your  secret^  it  is  life  or  death  to  me.' 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  my  reply  will  be  t " 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  dropped  into 
a  lower  and  less  defiant  key : 

''I  will  say  to  you:  'My  dear  Mias 
Shenstone,  on  the  very  day  that  your  sister 
becomes  my  wife,  I  will  repay  your  con- 
gratulations with  the  information  you  are 
desirous  of.' " 

A  rush  of  passionate  words  came  to  her 
lips : 

"You— you  can  lift  in  a  moment  this 
awful  load  of  agony  firom  our  hearts,  and 
you  are  standing  here  making  a  bargain 
out  of  our  necessity ) " 

"  Ay,  and  a  good  hard  bargain  I  mean 
to  make  of  it,  too.  No  shiftiness  or  double- 
dealing  about  it,  I  assure  you." 

She  drew  back  a  step,  wonder,  incre- 
dulity, bewilderment,  all  showing  in  her 
face.  In  her  most  sombre  conceptions  of 
villainy  she  had  never  pictured  such  black- 
ness as  thi& 

Buckingham  went  on:  "Don't  let  us 
waste  time  in  question  and  answer.  Let  us 

Set  to  the  point  at  once.  I  want  something 
one  that  you  can  do ;  you  want  something 
told  that  I  can  telL  In  other  words,  I  want 
you  to  use  your  influence  with  your  sister 
so  as  to  induce  her  to  become  my  wife,  and 
you  want  me  to  give  you  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation in  which  you  are  greatly  interested. 
Very  good ;  let  us  simply  agree  to  an  ex- 
change of  favours,  and  all  contention  comes 
to  an  end." 
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White  and  tottering,  she  erossed  the  room 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

*'  Are  you  a  man,  or  what  are  yon )  ^  she 
said  in  low,  onnatoral  tones,  her  eyes  re- 
peating the  question  to  his,  which,  bold  as 
they  were,  for  one  moment  qtuiled  and 
drooped. 

Only  for  one  moment ;  the  next,  confi- 
dence, and  something  akin  to  derision,  came 
back  to  them. 

He  langhed  lightly. 

<^Are  yon  insinuating  a  compliment  t 
Am  I  to  infer  that  you  consider  I  am  ex- 
hibiting superhuman  devotion  and  heroism 
in  the  very  simple  and  lovet-like  request  I 
made  just  now,  that  you  would  do  your 
best  to  bring  about  a  marrii^e  between 
me  and  a  wonum  I  am  deyotecOy  attached 
to!" 

Then  he  contrived  to  free  himself  from 
the  pressure  of  her  hand,  which  yet  rested 
on  lus  arm,  and  made  one  step  towards  the 
door,  adding : 

"  But  you  are  disturbed,  agitated,  this 
morning,  and  unable  to  see  things  from  a 
common-sense  point  of  view.  In  a  day  or 
two  I  will  call  again,  and  talk  this  matter 
out  widi  you.  You  will  then  have  had 
time  to  thmk  it  well  over." 

Joyce  sprang  forward,  putting  herself 
between  him  and  the  door. 

*'  No,"  she  said,  in  the  same  low,  disso- 
nant voice  as  before ;  *<  there  shall  be  no 
talk  of  to-morrow.  Having  said  so  much, 
you  shall  say  more.    You  are  bound  to  1" 

"  Shall !  Bound  to  1  Those  are  words 
with  a  nice  sound  in  them.  Suggest  the 
rack, '  peine  forte  et  dure,'  and  all  that  sort 
oflhing.'' 

"  I  repeat,  bound,''  and  here  her  voice 
grew  finner,  louder,  though  white,  whiter 
her  face  was  getting.  "  Bound  by  honour, 
by  conscience,  by  humanity." 

He  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest,  and 
looked  down  on  her. 

*'Ahr'  he  said  mockingly,  *'what  if  I 
confess  that  these  things — ^honour,  con- 
science, humanity — are  names  to  me^  no- 
thing more  t " 

Yet  as  he  stood  there  mocking  her  agony, 
an  overmastering  admiration  for  this  young 
girl,  so  bold  in  her  weakness,  so  defiant 
with  her  lack  of  resources,  took  possession 
of  him. 

Joyce  struck  her  hands  together  pas- 
sionately. 

''And  you,  who  own  this  to  me,  ask  me 
to  get  Mab  to  be  your  wife.  I  wish  I  had 
a  thousand  tongues,  so  that  every  one  of 
I  them  might  answer  *  no '  to  you." 


He  kept  his  head  cool  in  spite  of  her 
passion. 

" Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  8ttd,''k 
answered  calmly.  "  I  will,  if  yoa  ffie, 
consider  the  thousand  tongues  have  apcdno 
their  <no'  to  ma  I  will  take  it  is  frttl 
so  far  as  you  aare  concerned,  but  whether  I 
shall  take  it  as  final  so  far  as  your  sifts  ii 
concerned,  is  another  thing.  Now  I  w31 
bid  you  the  'good  morning'  yoa  m 
poUtdy  bade  me  at  the  beginning  of  our 
interview.*' 

He  looked  at  her  as  though  expeetii^ 
her  to  move  from  her  leaning  postaxe 
against  the  door. 

She  did  not  stir. 

"  No,"  she  said,  her  voice  dropping  into 
her  former  low,  imnatural  tone,  ''yoado 
not  leave  this  room  with  your  secret  ontdd. 
There  must  be  a  power  in  heaven  or  eirtl 
that  will  make  you  speak  out." 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  scamfal 
laugh. 

"I  should  amazingly  like  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  Those  who  think 
to  drive  me  into  a  thing  I'm  not  indlined 
for,  are  terribly  out  in  their  reckoning" 

"  Then,  Captain  BnckinKham,  I  entreat,' 
and  here  Joyce  suddenly  leit  her  positioD 
at  the  door,  clasped  her  hands,  and  stood 
in  front  of  him.  "If  you  will  not  be 
driven,  be  entreated ;  I  ynil  go  down  into 
the  very  dust  at  your  feet ;  I  will  letnct 
every  bitter,  bad  word  I  have  ever  siid  of 
you ;  I  will  beg  your  pardon  for  than  a 
thousand  times  over;  I  will  speak  of  JOQ 
to  the  very  end  of  my  Uf e  as  the  one  to 
whom  I  owe  everything,  if  you  will  teU  iw 
just  this,  nothing  more:  is  he  living  or 
dead?" 

There  was  no  need  to  say  who  ''he 
was.    Only  one  man's  name  was  in  thor 
thoughts  at  that  moment. 

She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot 
now;  her  face  ashen  white,  hen  ejes 
glowing.  A  colder  heart  than  Backhtf* 
ham's  might  wdl  have  caught  her  fire  and 
grown  yielding. 

He  made  no  sign,  however.  ^ 

"Go  on.  What  else  would  you  dot 
was  all  he  said. 

"  What  else  ? "  she  cried,  in  a  wfld  wW 
of  hope  that  her  words  had  touched  hu 
heart  "  What  one  human  being  could  do 
for  another  that  would  I  do ;  my  grstit^^ 
all  my  life  long  would  be  ^ours.  A» 
what  you  would,  I  would  strive  to  ge*  ^^ 
for  you." 

"Gooa"  ' 

"How  can  I  go  onl    What  moiecan  1 1 
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fiayi"  and  now  her  wild  whirl  of  hope 
dutDged  to  a  wild  whirl  of  dread.  She 
made  one  atep  nearer  to  him,  caught  his 
hands  in  hen,  datching  them  tight  in  her 
agony.  ''  Oh,  Captain  Backingham ! "  ahe 
cried  piteonsly,  *<yoa  must  have  a  heart, 
hide  it  though  you  may  from  all  the 
world.  You  moat  have  had  a  mother 
once  who  loved  you;  there  must  be 
someone  in  the  whole  world  who  would 
Jay  down  her  life  for  you.  Think — would 
yon  have  had  either  tortured  mch  by  inch 
as  you  torture  me  1  Have  mercy  on  me  1 
It  is  only  one  word  I  ask  of  you — a  'yea' 
or  a '  no '  to  my  question :  is  he  dead  t " 

A  marble  mask  could  not  have  been 
more  impassive  than  Buckingham's  face 
as  he  answered : 

"And  it  is  only  one  word  I  ask  of  you 
—a  '  yes '  to  the  request  I  made  a  moment 
ago.  Speak  that  word,  and  you  get  the 
answer  to  your  question.  Befase  to  speak 
it,  and  I  exercise  a  similar  discretion.  There 
is  no  more  to  say." 

Then  he  freed  his  hands  from  hers,  strode 
past  her«  and  left  the  room. 

CHEONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

WEST  LOTHIAN,  OR  LINLITHGOW. 

Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair 
Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 

In  Scotland  far  beyond  compare, 
Linlithgow  is  excelling. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  more  interesting 
rain  in  the  three  kmgdoms  than  that  of 
the  palace  of  the  old  Sottish  Kings  atLin- 
liUigow.  The  site  is  so  sweet  and  retired ; 
the  old  burgh  that  adjoins  the  ruin  is  so 
quaint  and  old-fashioned ;  there  is  such  a 
diarming,  quiet,  and  soft  melandioly  about 
the  place,  with  its  surroundings  of  green 
hills  and  placid  lake,  and  little  bums  that 
murmur  past  the  cottage  doors ;  the  whole 
BQBne  is  so  satisfying  and  refreshing,  and 
is  encompassed  by  such  an  atmosphere  of 
old-time  memories  and  wonders,  that  the 
stranger  tears  himself  away  from  the  place 
with  regret,  while  he  feels  that  he  carries 
away  with  him  a  better  understanding  of 
Scotland's  ancient  days,  and  of  her  old 
Roval  line,  than  could  be  attained  by  long 
ana  laborious  study. 

It  seems  likely  enough  that  the  earliest 
human  settlement  at  Linlithgow  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  lake  itself— a  settlement  by 
that  early  race  not  unskilled  in  the  arts  of 
primitiye  civilisation,  who  loved  to  raise 


their  dwellings  in  the  midst  of  waters, 
working  like  beavers,  with  piles  and 
wattled  embankments.  The  surface  of  the 
lake  was,  probably,  higher  in  tiiose  distant 
ages,  and  the  mound  on  wbich  the  palace 
i9  built  was  then,  probably,  an  island.  A 
rude  stone  causeway  would  connect  the 
island  with  the  main  land ;  and  this,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Celtic  settlers,  who,  sooner  or 
later,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  would  form 
its  most  remarkable  feature.  The  lake  to 
them  would  be  Llynlechog,  or  the  Pool  of 
the  Causeway;  and  thus,  with  trifling  adap- 
tations to  the  heavier  i^rdculation  of  Saxon 
tongues,  the  name  has  come  down  to  our 
own  times* 

The  encompassing  waters  had  shrunk,  no 
doubt,  to  the  dimensions  of  a  shallow  moat, 
when  the  troubles  of  the  Scottish  succes- 
sion brought  the  first  English  Edward  to 
the  spot  The  English  King,  too,  seems  to 
have  found  the  place  pleasant  and  taking, 
for  he  spent  a  whole  winter  here^  and  buut 
a  castle  on  the  site,  making  it  "a  Pole 
mekill  and  stark."  The  Boyal  park  about 
the  margin  of  the  lake  is  still  called  The 
Peel,  and  from  the  pleasant  terrace  by  the 
margin  of  the  waters  you  may  see  the  mas- 
sive foundations  of  the  great  castle-builder's 
fortress,  upon  which  is  reared  the  graceful 
entrance  portal  of  later  times. 

The  old  Edwardian  Castle  had  its  adven- 
tures in  the  days  of  The  Bruce.  Once  it  was 
taken  by  the  Scotch,  by  means  of  that  well- 
worn  stratagem  of  war,  in  the  form  of  a 
hay-cart  stu£fed  with  armed  men,  which 
was  manoeuvred  so  as  to  stick  fast  in  the 
portal  arch,  and  prevent  the  portcullis 
from  descending,  while  men  in  ambush 
joined  in  the  unexpected  rush  of  warriors 
from  beneath  the  hay,  and  carried  the 
fortoess  by  a  coup  de  main.  But  the  Castle 
was  in  English  hands  again  in  Edward  the 
Third's  reign,  and  some  time  after  was 
gutted  by  a  great  iire,  which  destroyed  also 
the  nave  of  the  ancient  church.  The 
Stuarts,  pleased  with  the  gentle  beauties 
of  the  site,  set  to  work  to  build  a  palace 
out  of  the  blackened  ruins*  Bit  by  bit  the 
work  went  on,  the  new  structure  following 
the  lines  of  the  inner  bail  of  the  old  Castle, 
till  the  present  quadrangular  building 
was  completed,  with  lofty  turrets  at  each 
angle,  and  massive  walls  that  defied  any 
sudden  attack.  But^  while  offering  a 
stem  and  blank  exterior  to  dangers  from 
without,  the  inner  fa9ade  of  the  quadrangle 
was,  and  still  is,  even  in  its  ruin,  of  noble 
and  graceful  aspect,  enriched  with  mul- 
Honed  windows,  and  graceful  oriels  look- 
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ng  down  upon  tlie  velvet  turf,  while 
;arving8  in  rich  relief,  heraldic  devices, 
lichee,  statues,  attest  the  taste  and  skill 
){  the  sculptors  and  masons,  Italian  and 
Trench,  who  reared  this  stately  pleasure- 
louse. 

The  western  side  of  the  quadrangle — the 
nost  ancient  part  of  the  present  bimding — 
K)ntains  the  apartments :  a  handsome  re- 
seption-room,  with  a  finely-wrought  open 
ire-place,  and  a  smaller  inner  chamber, 
^hereMaryStuart  made  her  first  appearance 
n  the  world,  in  a  moment  of  trouble  and 
lorrow — her  father  dying  lonely  and  des- 
)airing  in  Falkland ;  her  mother's  bed  snr- 
ounded  by  vindictive  and  angry  Nobles. 
Trom  her  birth,  the  poor  babe  was  bought 
tnd  sold,  doubly  bought  and  sold,  and  the 
igents  of  the  rival  purchasers  hovered 
ibout  her  cradle. 

The  babe,  who  had  become  Queen  of 
Scotland  by  her  father's  death  a  few  days 
ifter  her  birth,  narrowly  escaped  being 
carried  off  to  England,  to  be  brought  up 
\a  an  English  Princess.  Henry  the  Eighth 
neant  to  have  her  as  a  wife  for  his  own 
nfant  son.  The  great  Nobles  of  Scotland 
^ere  bribed  to  acquiescence  in  the  scheme ; 
)ut  first  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
)f  the  English  Ambassador  as  to  whether 
;he  babe  were  worth  all  the  trouble.  Be- 
jort  had  it  that  the  child  was  weakly,  and 
ittle  likely  to  live.  Bat  the  Queen-mother 
lerself  set  him  right  upon  this  point,  intro- 
lucing  him  into  the  Eoyal  nursery  and 
ihowing  him  the  little  innocent.  **A8 
goodly  a  child  as  I  have  seen  of  her  age," 
reports  the  staid  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  as  the 
result  of  his  diplomatic  perquisition. 

But  the  wonderful  finesse  and  adroit- 
ness of  the  mother — a  true  daughter  of 
nhe  House  of  Guise — frustrated  the  plan. 
3he  convinced  the  Envoy  that,  far  from 
being  opposed  to  the  Enelish  influence, 
there  was  nothing  she  would  prefer,  both 
for  herself  and  her  babe,  than  to  be 
sheltered  under  the  wing  of  the  powerful 
mi  generous  Monarch.  And,  while  thus 
temporising  with  the  English  Court,  her 
friends  and  the  friends  of  France  took 
oaeans  to  arouse  the  national  feeling  on  the 
matter ;  which  proved  so  strong  and  fierce 
igainst  the  English  alliance,  that  every- 
thing gave  way  before  it.  Ere  long  a 
national  force  encompassed  the  walls  of 
Linlithgow,  and  the  Queen-mother  and  the 
Royal  babe  were  escorted,  in  its  midst^  to  the 
impregnable  Castle  of  Stirling.  And  then, 
in  due  time,  the  little  Queen  of  Scots  was 
delivered  to  the  rival  purchaser,  and  the 


child  was  sent  to  France,  to  be  brought  up 
in  a  Court  which  was  one  of  the  worst  po6> 
sible  schools  for  any  of  the  virtues,  or  even 
the  decencies,  of  the  feminine  characteL 

With  Mary  of  Guise  as  Regent,  the 
palace  of  Linlithgow  was  always  a  favourite 
residence.  It  had  been  her  husband's  gift 
to  her.  When  the  Royal  marriage  hid 
been  celebrated  in  Fife  and  Stirling,  Jamei 
the  Fifth  brought  his  bride  to  Linlidigov, 
when  she  ezcla^ed  that  she  had  never  seen 
a  more  princely  palace.  The  fine  east  wing 
had  then  all  the  gloss  of  newness  upon  il, 
and  its  stately  corridors  and  noble  hilk 
were  all  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  throngri 
with  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  the  reum 
in  all  the  bravery  of  that  brilliant  and 
sumptuous  age.  What  a  contrast  noir,ai 
the  night  dew  settles  upon  the  blackened 
walls,  and  the   stars  diine  through  the 

fiping  vaults  of  the  roofless  dwelling! 
hen  all  was  feasting  and  enjoyment^  the 
cavernous  kitchens  lit  up  with  huge  fins, 
and,  as  at  Camacho's  wedding,  the  very 
skimming  of  the  pots  was  a  handsome  meil 
for  squire  or  man-at-arms.  Now  the  hon* 
dred  hearths  are  all  cold,  and  the  coilaei 
build  and  croak  about  the  shattered  chim- 
ney shafts. 

But  there  was  something  beside  feasting 
and  merry-making  when  the  royal  pair 
kept  their  Christmas  at  Linlithgow.  At 
the  Epiphany  of  1540,  David  Lindsay's 
dramatic  apologue  of  the  Three  Estates  was 
represented  before  the  King  and  Qaeen 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  and,  no  doubt, 
a  jolly  laughing  audience  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Royal  burgh.  There  was  plenty 
of  buffoonery  of  the  coarsest  to  set  tbe 
groundlings  in  a  roar,  with  satire,  and  a 
good  deal  of  plain  speaking  to  make  tin^ 
the  ears  of  Prelates  and  Cardinals,  of  Law- 
yers and  Nobles,  and  even  of  Royalty  itselL 
The  King's  bed-chamber  is  still  pointed 
out  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Palace 
of  Linlithgow ;  the  pleasantest  and  ninst 
cheerful  of  all,  with  an  outlook  upon  the 
silvery  lake  and  the  green  hills,  and  softly 
undulated  landscape  by  the  only  windows 
that  are  allowed  to  pierce  the  massive 
outer  wall.  But  not  the  lofty  walls  and 
iron-bound  gates,  not  the  guards  who  k^ 
watch  in  the  antechamber,  nor  the  waiders 
who  patrolled  the  battlements  over  his 
head,  could  protect  the  Monarch's  conch 
firom  nightly  fears.  The  pale  forms  of  the 
victims  of  his  ruthless  and  yet  timid  ip(^ 
appeared  before  his  distempered  viuoa 
Had  the  King  possessed  a  more  robost 
character,  he  might  have  regretted  that  he 
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had  done  so  little  with  aze  aod  gallows ; 
that  he  had  only  cat  down  the  hamble 
weeds,  and  had  left  the  towering  growth  of 
rank  herbage.  The  latest  of  his  victims,  the 
fierce  Sir  James  Hamilton,  appeared  be- 
fore him  in  a  vision,  all  bleeding  from  the 
scaffold,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  exe- 
eationer's  dripping  sword.  *'  Cruel  tyrant," 
cried  the  shade,  '*thoa  hast  nnjasUy  mur- 
dered me,  who  was  indeed  barbarous  to 
other  men,  but  always  faithful  and  true  to 
thee ;  wherefore  now  shalt  thou  have  tby 
deserved  punishment"  Upon  this  the 
apparition  seemed  to  cut  off  first  one  arm 
of  the  King  and  then  another,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  ere  long  and  finish  the 
badnesa  The  death  of  the  King's  two 
sons  shortly  after,  and  on  the  same  day, 
seemed  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  ghostly 
warning,  and  the  King  ere  long  himself  died, 
broken-hearted,  in  the  shame  and  grief  of 
his  last  unhappy  days. 

It  will  be  remembered  also  that  Lin- 
lithgow was  the  scene  of  another  super- 
natural warning,  which  the  King's  father, 
James  the  Fourth,  had  received  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  Flodden  Field.  The 
swne  of  the  wamine^  was  the  Church  of 
Linlithgow,  a  fine  old  building,  which  is 
separated  from  the  Palace  by  only  a  strip 
of  emerald  turf. 

^  The  church  is  still  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion; the  nave,  which  was  burnt  with  the 
old  castle  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  soon 
after  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  is  now 
walled  off  from  the  chancel,  where  the 
service  of  the  national  kirk  is  conducted,  the 
nave  itself  being  utilised  as  a  Sunday-school 
The  actual  scene  of  James's  warning  is 
the  south  transept,  where  at  that  time 
was  an  altar  consecrated  to  St.  Katharine. 
The  transept  still  remains  very  little  al- 
tered, except  that  the  shrine  is  broken  and 
the  pabted  glass  no  longer  adorns  the 
florid  tracery  of  the  east  window.  We 
may  now  follow  the  lines  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  has  given  the  incident  in  the 
fourth  canto  of  Marmion,  as  he  found  it  in 
tiie  old  chronicles  of  Pitscottie  and  Bucha- 
nan; an  incident  perfectly  authenticated, 
and  as  well  established  by  the  evidence  of 
eye-witnesses    as   any   fact   in    Scottish 


In  Katharine*8  aisle  the  monarch  knelt, 
With  sackcloth  shirt  and  iron  belt. 
And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming. 

The  Monarch's  penitence  was  for  his 
father's  death  at  Sauchiebum,  with  his 
own  share  in  that  event ;  and  the  iron  belt 
which  he  wore  night  and  day  was  part  of 


his  scheme  of  expiation,  as  w^re  the 
masses  which  were  continually  being  sung 
or  said  for  the  repose  of  his  father's  souL 
At  one  of  these  masses  the  King  was  now 
assisting. 

While  for  his  Royal  father's  soul 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll, 
The  Bishop  mass  was  saying. 

In  the  midst  of  the  service,  wlile  the 
King  was  kneeling  at  his  desk,  engrossed 
with  his  devotions,  a  strange  interruption 
occurred: 

Stepped  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight, 
In  azure  gown  with  cincture  white, 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bajre, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. 

The  mysterious  figure,  in  fact,  corre- 
sponds with  received  notions  as  to  the 
aspect  of  the  loved  Apostle  John.  And 
there  was  a  precedent  for  the  appearance 
of  such  an  august  messenger  from  the 
other  world,  it  was  St.  John  who  had 
sent  warning  to  Edward  the  Confessor  of 
his  approaching  end — ^the  tradition  is  re- 
counted in  the  Chronicles  of  Shropshire — 
and  what  more  natural  than  his  appear- 
ance to  him  who  might  claim  to  be  the 
lineal  representative  of  the  old  Hoe  of 
Saxon  Kings?  In  the  character  of  St 
John,  at  all  events,  and  as  the  adopted  son 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  visitant  addressed 
the  King  as  equal  to  equal : 

My  mother  sent  me  from  afar, 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, 

Woe  waits  on  thine  arra^  ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair, 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warned,  beware. 

The  apparition,  having  delivered  his 
message,  disappeared  among  the  assembled 
and  wondering  throng. 

Now,  if  we  may  hazard  a  guess,  this 
mysterious  visitant  was  no  other  than  the 
Queen  Margaret  herself.  The  long  yellow 
hair  seems  to  lead  that  way,  as  well  as  the 
feminine  postscript  to  the  heavenly  mes- 
sage. And  depend  upon  it,  that  James, 
startled  at  the  first  onset,  recognised  the 
identity  of  his  celestial  visitant,  and  hid  a 
cynic  smile  behind  his  illumined  missaL 
Queen  Margaret  was  just  of  the  bold  and 
gusty  temperament  to  have  carried  out 
such  a  freak,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
character  of  St  John  was  probably  due  to 
her  knowledge  of  the  tradition  above 
alluded  to,  which  is  especially  connected 
with  Ludlow,  where  her  brother  Arthur 
had  once  held  a  kind  of  viceregal  Court 

If  this  be  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  vision,  the  easy  evasion  of  the  mes- 
senger in  the  midst  of  the  Boyal  suite,  and 
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the  King's  neglect  of  the  warning,  are  both 
accounted  for.  The  Palace  of  !Unlithgow 
was  Mai^ret's  own  especial  home. 

The  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile, 
And  weeps  the  weary  day. 

Tradition  points  out  a  lofty  look-oat  tower 
thatrises  above  the  battlements  of  thePalace 
as  Qqeen  Margaret's  Bower,  and  represents 
the  Qaeen  as  watching  ther^,  in  lonely  and 
anxious  care,  the  return  of  her  lord  the 
King  from  the  war ;  watching  and  weary- 
ing in  vain,  till  mud-stained  and  dejected 
horsemen  brought  the  dread  news  of 
Flodden,  of  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  flower  of  the  land. 

There  was  plenty  of  coming  and  going 
at  Linlithgow  as  long  as  Mary  of  Lorraine 
was  Regent  for  her  infant  daughter.  Here 
she  might  well  feel  at  home,  for  Lothian, 
in  name  as  well  as  in  natund  features,  is 
just  another  Lorraine.  Here  she  met  a 
Parliament  that  assembled  in  the  great 
hall  that  still  bears  the  name  of  ParUament 
Hall ;  and  in  the  same  place  was  held  a 
Convocation  of  the  clergy,  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  prelates  of  various  degree,  in  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  old 
ritual  so  soon  to  be  swept  away. 

Seven  years  after  came  three  of  the 
hardest-faced  men  in  Scotland — Argyle, 
James  Stewart  (afterwards  known  as  the 
Eegent  Murray),  and  John  Knox  himself 
— on  a  mission  to  reform  the  religious 
houses — the  Carmelites,  who  had  occupied 
a  friary  in  the  town  since  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  whose  town  house  at  Linlithgow  is 
said  to  be  still  existing  in  the  form  of  an 
old  square  tower  near  the  railway  station. 

Henceforth  there  were  few  bright  days 
at  the  old  Palace.  Mary  Stuart  herself  does 
not  seem  to  have  loved  the  place ;  it  was 
too  sad,  perhaps,  with  its  memories  of  a 
parent  she  had  hardly  known.  James 
the  Sixth  took  the  Palace  in  hand,  and  re- 
built the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle ;  but 
his  visits  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
from  that  time  Linlithgow  was  abandoned 
to  quietude  and  gloom — a  kind  of  en- 
chanted palace  that  was  waiting  for  its 
Prince  to  set  everything  going  again. 

A  hundred  years  had  passed  away,  and 
the  stillness  was  yet  unbrokeiL  The  Com- 
monwealth had  come  ^  and^  gone.  The 
iwans  on  the  lake,  it  is  said — real  Eoyal 
iwans — had  flown  away  when  Cromwell's 
soldiers  made  their  appearance,  and  had 
only  returned— joyously  splashing  and 
bathing— at  the  Kestoration.     William  the 


Silent  had  passed  into  eternal 
Queen  Anne  was  dead,  as  everybody  Imst . 
The  Hanoverian  Greorges  had  ccmie  and  | 
had  remained;  none  of  that  family 
likely  to  make  an  abode  of  Linlitbgoir,  of 
which  perhaps  the  Boyal  family  had  never 
heard.  And  then  in  the  fulness  oC  time  | 
the  Prince  arrived— the  real  Prince  Chim- 
ing — the  beautiful  young  Prince  at  whon 
touch  everything  in  the  Palace  came  to  lb 
again. 

A   noble   young  Prince  he   was,  thk 
Charles  Edward,  when,  with  all  the  halo 
of  victory  about  him,  he  came  to  spend  a 
night  at  the  old  Palace  of  his  anceston 
The  keeper  of  the  Palace  was  then  a  Hit 
Glen  (Gordon,  a  Jacobite  dame,  who  did 
her  best  to  give  an  air  of  festivity  and 
Boyal  splendour  to  the  scene.    TIm  old 
fountain  was  set  running — so  the  sUny  goes 
— ^with  wine :  the  old  broken  fountain,  now 
all  choked  with  ferns  and  weeds.    Had  ahe 
discovered — this  worthy  scion  of  the  good  I 
old  stock— had  she  found  treasure  in  the 
mouldy  old  cellars— old  Bordeaux,  with  the 
yellow  seal  stamped  with  the  Boyal  aignek,  I 
or  haply  a  pipe  of  Canary  that  had  mel-l 
lowed  since  the  days  of  Queen  Maryl   Or  I 
perfai^,  after  all,  she  flUed  the  marbkl 
basin  with  her  own  home-made  goosebfliiyj 
and  red-currant  wina  In  the  evening  there  I 
was  a  grand  reception,  to  which  all  csmel 
who  dared ;  a  bailUe  of  the  town  was  theie,! 
it  is  said,  but  most  of  the  burghers  readl 
aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  stoppedj 
away. 

But,  from  the  old  mansions  and  i 
round  about,  ancient  carriages  came  Ioh 
bering  along,  old  finery  was  furbished  ~' 
and  wrinkled  dames,  and  soft  blos*^ 
maidens,  and  veterans  in  tarnished 
lace  thronged  the  courtyard  of  the  Pa 
and    mingled  with    Highland  chiefs 
kilted  clansmen.    Then  the  old  windon 
shone  forth  once  more  in  soft  radiance  \ 
a  hundred  years  of  darkness.    All  was 
begin  again,  and  go  on  as  things  had  j 
in  the  old  time. 

But  Linlithgow  had  to  pay  for  this 
ment  of  illusion.  A  few  months  after 
visit  of  the  Prince,  King  George's  men  came- 
marching  through  the  town.  A  thousand 
of  them  were  quartered  in  the  Palace.  It 
was  in  the  bitter  winter  weather— the  floors 
were  covered  with  straw,  great  fires  wew 
built  in  the  great  cavernous  hearths,  and 
the  soldiers  made  merry  among  the  old 
tattered  hangings  and  the  scattered  lumber 
of  old  furniture.  Hawley's  Dragoons,  who 
had  fled  so  shamefully  before  the  eamj 
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not  loDg  before,  were  now  in  possession  of 
the  banqaeting  hall  in  the  north  wing,  that 
James  the  Sixth  had  built  Dame  (^rdon 
bad  stuck  to  her  post,  and  made  the  b^t 
she  eould  of  her  rough  guests.  But  when 
mormng  came,  and  trumpets  sounded  boot 
and  saddle,  Madam  was  horrified  to  see 
that  the  bold  dragoons  were  amusing  them<- 
selves  by  shovelling  up  the  fire  from  the 
huge  hearth  and  throwing  it  upon  the 
thicklj-pOed  straw. 

The  Gordon  ran  to  (General  Hawlej,  to 
beg  his  interference  to  save  the  Palace. 
The  General  hemmed  and  hawed.  Well, 
after  all,  it  was  not  his  business  to  protect 
a  place  which  had  sheltered  such  a  trai- 
torous rogue  as  the  Pretender. 

"  Then,  General,"  said  the  stout  dame, 
losing  no  time  in  yain  recrimination,  "  I'll 
JQst  follow  your  example  and  rin  awa'.'' 

And  presently  the  flames  burst  through 
the  roof  and  windows,  and  ere  long  t£e 
whole  stately  pile  was  a  smoking  ruin. 

And  yet  so  solid  and  excellent  was  the 
boildii^  that^  except  for  its  roofless,  for- 
lorn condition,  it  stands  as  of  old,  perfect 
and  complete,  with  staircases,  turrets,  and 
battlements  practicable  for  the  explorer, 
and  with  walls  holding  out  valiantly 
against  the  stress  of  wind  and  weather. 
And  to  the  eyes  of  most^  the  whole  appears 
mnoh  more  picturesque  and  noble  as  a  ruin 
than  it  could  have  done  as  an  inhabited 
bmlding,  and  is  besides  much  more  acces- 
sible than  palaces  generally  ara  And  with 
this  we  may  find  our  way  through  the 
gateway  leading  to  the  town,  once  only 
subsidiary — the  back  door  to  the  Palace 
as  it  were — ^the  principal  entrance  being 
through  a  handsome  gateway,  at  a  point 
where  the  Bed  Lion  Inn  now  stands,  and 
so  by  a  noble  sweep  through  the  park,  and 
then  by  a  bridge  adorned  with  sculptures 
Md  statues,  to  the  grand  portal — the  en- 
traooe  this  for  Princes,  Ambassadors,  and 
the  great  Lords  of  the  Beahn.  But  even 
the  smaller  gateway  has  a  fine  appearance, 
with  its  caUe  mouldings,  its  oval  meur- 
tri^res^  its  guard-chambers,  and  deep 
grooviogs  for  the  massive  portcullis. 
And  so 

Adew  Lithgow,  whose  palace  of  pleasure, 
Mioht  be  ane  pattern  in  Portugall  or  France. 

The  town  of  Linlithgow  is  ancient  and 
mterestbg,  i^  like  the  olden  parts  of 
Edinburgh,  also  rather  dingy.  And  yet 
there  is  a  quaint  attractiveness  in  the 
long  and  narrow  High  Street,  with  tall, 
dark  houses  which  mav  once  have  been 


inhabited  by  the  nobility,  but  which  have 
sadly  fallen  from  their  high  estate.  The 
place  has  quite  a  foreign  air  with  its 
fountainB. 

Glasgow  for  bells, 
Litbgow  for  wells, 

says  an  old  adage,  and  Linlithgow  still  keeps 
up  its  reputation.  There  is  a  fine  fountain 
by  the  Town  Hall,  a  reproduction  of  one 
described  by  Sibbald,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  "A  curious  fountain  raising  the 
water  a  full  spear's  height,  which  fidleth 
down  in  several  pipes  wiUi  a  pleasant  mur- 
muring." There  is  no  pleasant  murmuring 
now,  for  the  fountain  is  as  dry  and  dusty 
as  you  please;  bat  there  are  others  that 
are  actually  going  concerns/  and  one  bears 
the  legend  "St  Michael  is  kind  to 
strangers."  For  the  rest  the  ^^e  has 
the  reputation  of  having  seen  better 
days,  and  it  seems  to  have  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  having,  although  an  in-^ 
land  town,  a  considerable  shippmg  trade 
through  its  port  of  Borrowstounnesa,  a 
name  in  practice  mercifully  shortened  to 
Bo'ness.  At  Blackness,  too,  in  the  memory 
of  Sir  Bobert  Sibbald,  "  There  were  some 
thirty-six  ships  belonging  to  the  country 
which  traded  with  HoDaM,  Bremen,  Hun- 
l>pg9  Queensburgh,  and  Dantzik,  and  fur- 
nished the  west  country  with  goods  they 
imported,  and  were  loaded  outwards  with 
the  product  of  our  own  country.  **  Nor 
was  this  all,  for,  "  besides  the  commerce  by 
sea,  they  have  manufactures  of  lei^er,  of 
dyers,  of  thread  makers." 

Of  all  the  industries  that  brought 
prosperity  to  the  town,  only  the  tanning 
of  leather  now  survives,  a  craft  which  Lin- 
lithgow is  said  to  owe  to  Cromweirs 
soldiers,  but  which  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  refagees  from  France. 

The  great  event  at  Linlithgow  was  the 
assassination  of  the  Begent  Murray  from 
a  house  in  the  High  Street,  which  un- 
fortunately no  longer  exists.  And  when 
we  read  of  the  crowds  that  assembled 
in  the  High  Street,  and  that  impeded 
the  Begenl^s  progress  so  that  he  could 
only  ride  at  a  foot  pace  past  a  house 
that  he  knew  was  an  enemy's  —  when 
we  try  to  realise  that  crowd,  the  changes 
that  time  has  made  are  brought  home  to 
us.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  such 
a  bustle  in  Linlithgow  in  modem  times, 
was  in  the  present  year  of  grace,  when 
the  Provost  and  baillies  presented  the 
freedom  of  the  old  bur^h  to  Lord  Eose- 
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bery,  and  with  the  burgess  ticket  a  copy  of 
Widdie's  "  History  of  Linlithgow,"  in  which 
work,  by  the  way,  much  will  be  fonnd 
of  interest  relating  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Stuarts. 

We  have  already  heard,  in  connection 
with  the  town,  of  the  Knights  of  St  John, 
who  owned  many  of  the  principal  honses, 
and  whose  Preceptory  was  some  five  miles 
to  the  south,  at  Torphichea  There  are 
existing  fragments  of  the  Church  of  the 
Hospitalers,  incorporated  in  the  parish 
kirk  of  Torphichen,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
ancient  Preceptory  adjoins  the  more  modem 
house  of  the  lords  of  the  fee.  Malcolm  the 
Fourth  settled  the  Elnights  of  St.  John  in 
the  kingdom ;  the  Preceptor  was  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Master  at  Rhodes  or  Malta; 
but  the  King  for  the  time  being  was  con- 
sulted as  to  the  choice  of  such  a  powerful 
chief.  Among  the  more  notable  of  the 
Grand  Masters  was  Sir  William  Eoiolles, 
from  Bhodes,  Councillor  and  Treasurer  to 
James  the  Fourth,  one  of  the  chief  abetters 
of  the  eon  against  the  father,  and  who 
shared  the  fate  of  the  King  on  Flodden 
Field.  To  him  succeeded  Sir  Walter 
Lindesay,  whose  name  crops  up  at  times 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  period.  Sir  James 
Sandilands  was  the  last  of  the  Preceptors, 
who  by  paying  *'  ten  thousand  crowns  of 
the  sun  "  to  Queen  Mary,  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  Preceptory  in  feu  ferm,  and  thus 
secured  the  lordship  for  himself  and  his 
descendants.  There  are  Temple  lands  up 
and  down  in  Aneus  and  Fife,  ancient 
possessions  of  the  Knights  Templars,  which 
the  Johnians  came  in  for,  and  these  lands 
still  pay  quit-rent  to  tbe  Preceptory  of 
Torpluchen. 

Torphichen  lies  among  the  hills,  which 
have  strange  names  thereabouts — Cochle- 
reuf  and  Arncath,  names  that  had  a  mean- 
ing once  that  is  now,  perhaps,  illegible. 
From  their  summits  all  the  country  round 
about  is  visible  in  panoramic  fashion : 
the  Forth  from  its  rise  among  the  hills  to 
its  issue,  with  the  Isle  of  May  and  the  Bass 
Eock  as  salient  points ;  and  between  the 
two  extremes  Stirling  Castle  rises  proudly 
from  its  rock,  and  the  Links  of  Forth  twine 
in  innumerable  folds,  and  the  Carses  are 
spread  out  in  all  their  verdura 

Along  the  Firth  is  here  and  there  a 
small  port  or  anchorage,  such  as  Blackness, 
with  some  remains  of  an  old  castle,  once 
held  by  the  Douglas,  and  that  otherwise 
has  a  little  history  attached  to  it,  relating 
to  the  time  when  Queen  Mary  was  a 
prisoner  in  England,  and  not  a  rood  of 
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Scottish  ground  acknowledged  her  swtj, 
save  the  rock  of  Edinburgh,  held  by  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange  and  a  devoted  gUTison. 
This  was  in  the  year  1573,  when  £bkeaMy 
was  expecting  aeoodly  sum  of  money  from 
France,  a  windfiul  in  the  way  of  anean  of 
the  Queen's  dower,  which  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  her  cause;  and  to  secure  iha nb 
landing  of  the  specie  a  detachment  of  the 
Castle  garrison  was  marched  to  Blacknen 
and  occupied  the  Castle.  Presently  Sir 
James — ^the  brother  of  the  laird  of  Gnnge 
— Hsailed  into  the  Forth  with  the  treasoR, 
fifty  thousand  double  ducats,  from  the 
French  Mint 

But,  in  the  meantime,  tbe  little  gir* 
risen  at  Blackness  had  been  got  at  by 
James  Balfour,  described  by  a  contem- 
porary as  the  most  corrupt  man  d  the 
age,  and  once  a  companion  with  John 
l^ox  at  the  French  galleya  Thus, 
when  the  adventurer  limded  he  foimd 
himself  a  prisoner,  but  dexterously  makiDg 
use  of  hu  ducats,  he  brought  the  gar- 
rison to  a  sense  of  t^eir  duty  and  held 
the  fort  for  Queen  Mary,  hoping  for  speedy 
assistance  from  his  brewer  of  Grange.  Bat 
the  younger  Kirkcaldy  had  a  wife,  who,  in 
her  husband's  absence,  had  become  a 
favourite  of  the  Eegent  Morton.  The  wife 
was  despatched  to  entice  her  husband  from 
his  stronghold ;  he  walked  with  her  aloDg 
the  shore,  and  was  seized  by  a  party  d 
men  in  ambush.  With  its  cMet,  the  fort, 
and  the  ducats  it  contained,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Sir  James  was  made 
a  prisoner,  of  course,  and  was  likely  to  xe- 
ceive  but  little  mercy;  he  contrived  to 
escape,  however,  and  on  the  foUowii^ 
morning,  the  night  after  her  treacheiy,  his 
wife  was  found  strangled  in  her  chamber. 
Not  long  after,  the  garrison  of  ihe  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  compelled  Kirkcaldy  to  va- 
render,  and  then  Sir  James  was  again  made 
prisoner,  and  with  his  brother  suffered  in 
the  Grass  Market,  at  the  command  of  the 
vindictive  Eegent. 

And  now  we  may  take  our  leave  of 
Lothian,  which  still  retains  traces  of  its 
former  individuality  as  a  distinct  {njaa 
pality ;  first  pausing,  however,  to  "i^esr" 
into  the  cause  of  its  division.  Here  Sibbald 
comes  to  the  rescue.  "  Because  of  the 
jurisdiction,"  he  explains,  "it  came  to  be 
divided  into  three  districts :  the  Con- 
stabulary of  Hadington,  the  Sheriffdom  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Sheriffdom  of  Lis* 
lithgow,  which  formerly  did  eomptd^ 
Stirlingshire  likewise,  but  now  containeth 
only  West  Lothian." 
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THE   ROSARY. 

I  HAVE  stmiig  them  on  a  golden  string. 

Those  dated  days  of  ours ; 
Like  diamond  stars  is  their  glittering. 

Their  perfume  like  summer  flowers  ; 
And  when  I  sit  in  the  dusk  alone. 

When  the  long  **  day's  darg  "  is  over  and  done, 
I  take  my  Rosary  from  its  nest, 

Hidden  warmly  awav  in  my  breast, 
And  tell  my  beads  with  a  lingering  touch, 

My  beads  that  recall  and  mean  so  much, 
And  lire  again  through  each  little  thing 

Of  the  past  and  its  precious  dowers ; 
Through  the  tears  and  the  smileB  that  ever  cling 

Around  our  sweet  past  hours. 

I  ^thered  them  softly,  one  by  one, 

From  Memory's  border-land. 
Some  lay  full  in  the  noonday  sun. 

And  some  nestled  deep  in  sand. 
Some  were  overgrown  by  the  verdant  turf ; 

And  some  lay  tumbled  amid  the  surf, 
That  chafes  for  ever  upon  the  shore. 

Where  Time  is  breathing,** No  more,  no  more." 
And  some  were  set  so  hard  in  frost, 

That  Hope  shrank  from  them  as  something  lost ; 
But  Love  smiled  down  from  his  stand, 

And  watched  till  my  task  was  done. 
As  I  strung  them  with  soft  and  tender  hand, 

The  treasmres  my  search  had  won. 

Oh^  cruel  time  and  tide  may  do 

Full  many  a  bitter  deed. 
Since  all  that  we  may  plead  and  rue. 

Cannot  check  or  cnange  their  speed  ; 
Much  we  may  dream  of,  much  we  may  trust. 

Will  fade,  like  the  rose  of  a  day,  to  dust ; 
The  hope  we  cherished  may  si^h  and  part ; 

The  reed  we  leant  on  may  pierce  the  heart : 
But  nothing  can  dim  the  tender  shine 

Clinging  about  these  jewels  of  mine  ; 
And  never  in  vain,  for  me  or  for  you. 

Can  Memory's  magic  plead, 
For  pure  and  rounded,  and  rich  and  true, 

Is  every  threaded  bead ! 


SEALSKIN,  AND  WHERE  IT  COMES 
FROM. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS,      PART  II. 

Before  describing  the  far  seal  it  will  be 
well  to  notice  its  much  better  known  rela- 
tive, the  hair  seal,  with  which  it  has  often 
been  confounded. 

The  hair  seal  about  the  Pribylovs  is  com- 
paratively scarce,  and  differs  notably  from 
its  congeners  in  shape  and  habit  It  sel- 
dom comes  out  of  the  water  for  more  than 
a  few  rods  at  most,  bat  prefers  the  edge  of 
the  sorf,  and  especially  small  isolated  rocks 
joat  jatting  oat  of  the  water,  where  it  can 
lie  and  be  continaally  washed.  It  is  not 
polygamoas,  like  the  far  seal,  and  is  never 
seen  in  luger  nambers  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  together.  Its  cylindrical,  sa- 
pine,  grey-and-white  body  forms  a  great 
contraist  to  the  erect,  long,  black  or  ochre- 
coloored  Callorhina&  The  pups  when  bom 
are  qaite  white,  and  weigh  three  to  seven 
Doands :  thev  ffrow  ranicflv.  and  at  the  end  I 


of  four  or  five  months  turn  the  scale  at 
fifty  pounds,  assaming  by  this  time  a  soft 
steel-grey  coat,  with  back  mottled  and 
barred  lengthwise  by  dark  brown  and 
blackish  streaks,  melting  imperceptibly 
into  the  grey  of  the  body.  Next  spring 
this  bright  grey  has  turned  to  a  dingy 
ochre  and  the  mottling  spread  well  over 
the  head  and  down  the  back,  iMing, 
however,  as  it  gets  towards  the  tau. 
There  is  no  appreciable  fur  or  down,  and 
the  skin  is,  as  we  have  said,  valueless  ex- 
cept for  leather.  The  animal  is  sought, 
however,  for  its  oil,  which  is  inferior — ^if 
inferior  at  all — only  to  sperm.  As  we 
know,  thouffh  sparsely  distributed  in  the 
North  Pacific,  it  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the 
animal  life  of  the  North  Atlantic ;  and  its 
capture  gives  employment  to  a  host  of 
vessels  and  men  ofif  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  March  and  April,  when  the 
creatures  are  netted.  When  disturbed, 
their  mode  of  progress  on  land  is  very 
distinct  from  that  of  the  fur  seal  They 
make  ofif  by  a  simultaneous  reach  of  botli 
front  flippers,  pulling  the  hinder  parts  after 
them.  Their  progress  is  thus  six  inches  or 
a  foot  each  time.  When  swimming,  all  the 
work  is  done  by  the  hind  flippers  of  the 
Phoca,  while  the  Otariidse  use  the  fore 
flippers. 

Now  for  the  Callorhinus.  Let  us  take 
him  as  he  comes  out  of  the  sea,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  strength,  seven  years 
old.  He  measures  six-and-a-half  to  seven 
feet  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  what  we  must  call  the 
taQ,  but  which  is  in  reality  the  merest 
apology  for  that  appendage,  being  only 
about  four  inches  long.  He  ^nll  average  five 
hundred  pounds  in  weight,  and  is  in  the 
primest,  fattest  condition  that  an  animal 
can  possibly  be  in,  creased  and  wrinkled 
on  the  breast  and  neck  with  loads  of 
blubber,  for  what  purpose  we  shall  soon 
see.  He  swims  three  feet  or  so  out  of  the 
water,  and  holds  his  head  high  and  erect, 
small  in  proportion  to  his  huge  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  big, 
soft,  bright,  hazel  blue  eyes.  He  has 
muzzle  and  jaws  similar  in  size  and  form 
to  those  of  a  good  Newfoundland  dog, 
with  this  difference — ^that  the  lips  are  not 
flabby  and  overhanging ;  they  are  as  firmly 
lined  and  pressed  together  as  our  own. 
The  upper  lip  bears  a  yellowish  white  and 
grey  moustache,  composed  of  long,  stiff 
bristles,  and  when  it  has  not  been  broken, 
or  torn  out  in  combat,  it  sweeps  down  and 
over  the  shoulders  as  a  luxuriant  plume. 
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As  he  lands,  we  can  see  tiiat  he  raises  him- 
self by  alternate  reaches  of  the  fore  flipper, 
then,  arching  his  back,  he  lifts  up  the  lund 
extremities  and  brings  them  under  the 
body,  thus  getting  leverage  for  another 
forward  movement  This  is  the  regular 
mode  when  going  leisurely ;  but  when  dis- 
turbed or  frightened,  he  quickens  his 
motion,  and  gallops  so  as  to  t^e  a  man  all 
he  can  do  to  head  him  back.  Thirty  or 
forty  yards,  however,  of  this  is  quite 
enough;  he  then  sinks  exhausted  and 
breathlesa 

The  bulb  begin  to  arrive,  one  by  one, 
as  soon  as  the  snow  has  gone — say 
from  the  1st  to  the  5th  May — but 
the  great  body  comes  up  from  the  sea 
later  in  the  month,  and  by  the  lObh  to 
the  12  th  of  June  every  station  is  mapped 
out  and  occupied.  The  rule  is  naturally, 
first  come,  furst  served;  the  one  who 
actually  lands  first  has  the  right  of  pre- 
emption, chooses  his  ground  of  course 
nearest  the  water,  and  he  is  allowed  to 
keep  it — on  this  condition,  however,  that  he 
can  hold  it  Here,  as  in  all  earliest  known 
states,  the  law  of  the  strongest  is  in  full  force 
— might  makes  right  To  covet  his  neigh- 
bour's goods  seems  to  be  the  first  duty  of  &e 
male  seal,  and  to  get  at  them  he  spares  no 
trouble.  His  hand  is  against  every  seal,  and 
every  seaUs hand  againsthim.  Consequently, 
every  bull  in  possession  has  to  be  prepared 
against  all  comers.  Fighting,  therefore,  is 
continuous  and  never-ending;  it  goes  on 
morning,  noon,  and  night  somewhere  in  the 
colony,  without  a  moment's  cessation,  and 
the  row  is  indescribable.  It  may  be  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  surf,  and  several 
miles  out  at  sea,  where  it  really  serves  as  a 
signal  to  the  mariner  that  he  is  approach- 
ing St  Paul  or  St  George.  Of  course  the 
territories  are  continually  changing  owners. 
A  bull  who  arrived  early,  and  has  kept  his 
ground  say  for  a  month,  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  dispossessed  by  a  stronger^  or  at 
any  rate  a  fresher  arrival  from  the  sea ; 
and  this  change  is  never-ending,  up  to  the  8th 
or  the  10th  of  July,  when  all  the  cows  have 
arrived,  and  thin^  have  really  got  shaken 
down  into  workmg  order.  During  this 
period,  of  nearly  ti^ee  months,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  the  bulls  never  desert 
their  grounds  for  an  instant,  even  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  forty  winks  are  the  very  utmost 
that  can  be  aUowed  them  for  sleep.  It 
will  be  at  once  asked,  how  in  the  world 
they  Uve.  They  live  by  the  absorption  of 
their  own  fat,  a  curious  provision  of  nature 
not  unknown  to  physiologists.  Nothing  can 


well  be  more  difiierent  from  the  fat,  bdkj 
creature  we  have  seen  arrive  than  the 
same  creature  at  the  end  of  the  seasoa, 
when  he  slinks  into  the  sea,  haggard, 
ragged,  and  torn,  to  come  up  again  next 
spring  as  fresh  as  paint. 

The  bulls  are  idl  at  least  seven  yean 
old,  for  that  is  the  earliest  age  at  which 
they  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  paternity.  Their  coat  ii  a 
dark  dull  brown,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
lighter  brown  black ;  the  very  old  balk 
being  noticeable  by  their  grizzly  gr^ 
coats.  This,  then,  is  the  colour  of  the  over 
hair,  underneath  which  lies  the  for,  Um 
distinctive  mark  of  this  species.  The  hair 
and  fur  exactly  correspond  to  the  feaihea 
and  down  on  a  duck's  breast. 

The  males  have  four  distinct  notes,  dif- 
fering in  this  from  the  hair  seal,  irhkh 
is  voiceless,  or  nearly  so ;  from  the  aei- 
lion,  which  has  a  deep  roar ;  or  from  the 
walrus,  which  grunts.  The  fur  seal  haaa 
loud,  long,  resonant  roar,  a  low  gtugliog 
growl,  a  whistle  impossible  to  commani- 
cate,  as  it  must  be  heard  to  be  ^predated, 
and  a  sort  of  spitting  cough,  exactly  like 
the  pufif-pufif  of  a  locomotive  starting  a 
heavy  load.  The  cows  have  only  one  note 
— a  long,  hollow  baa,  strangely  like  that 
of  an  old  sheep ;  and  the  pups  baa  jostlike 
lambs.  So  like,  in  fact,  that  during  the 
summer  of  1873,  a  lot  of  sheep  brought  op 
from  San  Francisco  were  Uioroughly  &- 
turbed  in  their  intellects,  and  kept  ronniog 
in  and  out  of  the  seals  to  the  neglect  d 
their  own  pasture,  and  a  small  boy  hid  to 
be  engaged  to  herd  them  to  their  pn^ 
feeding-ground. 

But  everything  comes  to  an  end  if  yoo 
give  it  time  enough.  Between  the  12tJi  sod 
the  1 4th  of  June,  the  first  of  the  cows  appear 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  they  continue 
to  come  up  till  the  10th  to  the  14th  of  July, 
when  the  arrivals  cease.  Astheycometoland 
they  are  coaxed  and  ureed  by  the  nesrest 
bulls,  who  never  have  me  slightest  hesita' 
tion  in  adding  force  to  persuasion,  taking 
the  cow  by  the  scrufi'  of  the  neck,  joet  u  a 
cat  will  a  kitten,  and  depositing  her  in  his 
territory. 

Let  us  look  at  the  colony  just  as  it  ap- 
pears at  this  period.  A  shingly  beach 
slopes  down  to  the  sea,  varying  from  font 
hundred  to  six  thousand  feet  of  sea  margm, 
and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
back.  All  over  are  placed  the  ballB,  a» 
regularly  as  a  chess-board.  Imagine  the 
scene.  A  bull  in  the  front  rank  bss  jast 
landed  a  cow,  but,  seeing  another  in  the 
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water,  he  abandons  his  fixet  love,  and  de- 
votes himself  to  namber  two.  As  soon, 
then,  as  his  back  is  tamed,  the  boll  im- 
medktely  behind  him  stretches  out  and 
seizes  npon  cow  namber  one,  where- 
upon he  is  immediately  set  npon  by  the 
three  balk  next  to  him,  and  there  is  a 
grand  fight  for  a  minate  or  two,  daring 
which  the  lady  either  crawls  or  is  carried 
farther  back  still,  possibly  to  the  very  last 
row,  where  she  is,  perhaps,  allowed  to  stop. 

The  female  is,  in  every  respect,  a  con- 
trast to  her  lord  and  master.  She  is  foar 
to  foar-and-a-half  feet  long,  and  mach  more 
shapely ;  there  is  none  of  that  ansightly 
folding  of  the  blabber  on  the  neck  and 
hreasu  The  shape  never  seems  to  alter, 
for,  anlike  the  balls,  they  come  and  go 
frequently,  and  leave  their  maternal  duties 
—which  indeed  press  very  lightly  on 
them— to  sport  in  the  water  and  to  feed 
for  considerable  periods.  When  dried, 
after  emerging  from  the  sea,  the  cow  glistens 
in  steel  grey ;  but  after  ezposare  to  the 
weather,  this  changes  to  a  doll  ochre  below 
and  brown  and  grey  above,  and  this  colour 
is  retained  till  they  change  their  coats  in 
August.  In  manners  she  is  the  very  oppo- 
site to  the  male ;  she  is  amiability  itself, 
never  quarrels  or  gets  angry,  and  hardly 
even  utters  a  sound  when  she  has  two  balls 
hold  of  her,  each  hauling  a  different  way. 
They  vary  much  in  size  amongst  each  other, 
whilst  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
sexes  is  striking.  Two  were  weighed,  and 
found  to  be,  one  fifty-six,  the  other  one 
hundred  pounds,  both  being  in  normal  good 
condition:  so  that  we  may  say  that  the 
female  is  one  sixth  of  the  mala 

The  female  comes  up,  excited  by  the 
maternal  instinct,  and  the  pup  is  bom 
sometimes  a  few  hours,  but  usually  a 
day  or  so  after  landing.  The  pup  gets 
fed  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  some- 
times even  a  couple  of  days ;  but 
the  treatment  evidently  agrees  with  it, 
for,  while  at  birth  it  weighs  three  to  four 
pounds  and  is  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
long,  in  four  months  it  has  become  twice 
as  long  and  ten  times  the  weight.  As 
soon  as  the  pup  is  bom  it  opens  its  eyes, 
begins  to  paddle  aimlessly  and  to  baa; 
theieupon  mamma  looks  down  anxiously, 
ssM  a  frerii  object,  begins  to  give  it  at- 
tention, and  then,  a  happy  thought  striking 
her,  begins  to  suckle  it;  after  which,  if  the 
spirit  moves  her,  she  pops  into  the  water 
and  amuses  herself  to  the  best  of  her 
<^ty,  it  may  be  close  in  shore,  or  it  may 
be  nules  and  milea  away.      On  landing  | 


again  she  has  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
her  own  property,  for,  dthough  the  pups 

SpcAr  not  to  hoLOW  their  own  mothers, 
B  mothers  recognise  their  offspring  by 
the  voice.  This  is  the  only  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  each  pap  gets  nursed  by 
its  own  parent, -out  of  perhaps  ten  thou- 
sand other  pups.  Suppose  mamma  has 
been  away  a  couple  of  days,  and  comes 
back  to  where  she  left  her  pup.  Yoon^ 
Hopeful  is  no  longer  there ;  he  is  the  som 
of  sociability,  «ad  has  got  mixed  ap  with 
a  cluster  of  other  youngsters.  She,  tiiiere- 
fore,  sings  out  exactly  like  a  sheep,  and 
the  pup  answers  just  like  a  lamb,  hearing 
which,  mamma  straightway  makes  for  th^ 
spot,  knocking  everything  right  and  left 
Perhaps  the  pup  is  asleep ;  if  so,  he  does 
not  reply,  and  mamma,  after  a  few  more 
calls,  adapts  herself  to  the  situation, 
and  goes  to  sleep  too.  Bemember  that 
this  is  one  instance  only  out  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  exactly  alike,  and  the  noise 
may  be  imagined.  There  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  exhibition  of  that  maternal 
affection  which  we  see  in  our  cats  and 
dogs.  There  is  no  play  between  motlier 
imd  child;  bat  the  little  ones  amongst 
themselves  carry  on  just  like  kittens  and 
puppies,  and  have  grand  romps,  nor  does 
the  habit  leave  them  till  they  are  seven 
years  old. 

When  the  yoang  seal  is  about  a  month 
old,  its  education  begins.  One  may  wonder 
wherein  this  consists,  and  this  feeling  will 
be  intensified  when  we  learn  that  it  consists 
in  teaching  the  young  to  swim.  It  seems 
paradoxical — one  can  hardly  believe  it — 
that  the  finest  swimmer  of  all  amphibious 
creatures,  which  spends  half  its  existence  at 
sea,  has  no  more  idea  of  swimming  at  first 
than  one  of  our  own  babiea  But  it  is  the 
fact.  Ti^e  a  pup  and  put  it  out  of  its  depth, 
andstraightway  its  buUet  head  sinks,  its  hind 
parts  flop  about  impotently,  and  its  death 
by  suffocation  is  the  question  of  a  few 
minutes  only,  the  little  creature  nothavins 
the  least  idea  of  lifting  up  its  head  and 
getting  the  air. 

Sach  being  the  case,  its  education  is  a 
question  of  some  little  time,  and  is  tiius 
effected.  At  about  six  weeks  old  his  in- 
stinct takes  him  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
where  he  paddles  about  all  day  long,  now 
washed  by  the  surf  and  now  left  high  and 
dry,  in  another  moment  perhaps  to  be  rolled 
over  and  over  by  the  water.  After  a  few 
minates  of  this  he  gets  tired,  curls  him- 
self round  like  a  cat  or  dog  on  the  hearth- 
rus  and  sees  to  sleep,  bat  only  for  a  short 
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time,  for  the  seal  at  all  ages  is  the  most  rest- 
less of  living  creatarea  Then  again  to  the 
surf,  paddling  about  jast  like  oar  own  little 
boys  and  girls,  every  day  expanding  his 
ideas,  and  proving  to  himself  that  water  is 
not  SQch  a  dreadfol  thing  after  alL  By  re- 
peated efforts,  then,  he  learns  to  keep  him- 
self afloat,  to  recognise  his  own  powers,  and 
become  thoroughly  master  of  the  element 
in  which  he  has  to  spend  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  life. 

Once  at  home  in  it,  he  has  a  fine  time — 
he  and  his  brethren  swarm  all  over  the 
coast ;  and  when  we  know  that  St.  Paul's 
alone  has  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  of  seal 
ground,  which  at  this  time  is  covered  by 
seals  of  all  ages,  one  may  get  a  faint  idea  of 
their  number. 

By  the  1 5th  of  September  all  bom  in  that 
year  have  become  familiar  with  the  water, 
have  learned  to  swim  and  congregate  by 
the  water's  edge.  Now  they  begin  to  take 
their  second  coat,  shedding  the  black  pup 
hair  completely.  Their  new  dress  does  not 
vary  in  colour  at  this  age  between  the  sexes ; 
the  change  is  effected  very  slowly,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  be  completed  until  about 
the  20th  of  October.  This  sea-goine  jacket  is 
a  uniform  dense  light  grey  over^air,  with 
an  under-fur  sometimes  greyish,  but  gene- 
rally of  sofb  liffht  brown.  The  over-hair  is 
fine,  close,  and  elastic,  nearly  an  inch  long, 
while  the  fur  is  half  this  length.  Thus  tike 
coarser  hair  completely  overshadows  and 
conceals  the  sofb  under-wool,  and  gives  the 
colour  by  which,  after  the  second  year,  the 
sexes  are  recognised. 

So  far  we  have  proceeded  with  the  life 
history  of  the  fur  seal  We  can  now  leave 
him  to  do  for  himseU.  It  is  now  the 
20th  of  September ;  he  has  learnt  to  swim 
and  make  himself  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  water.  The  rookeries  are  now  broken 
up,  all  order  and  regularity  is  at  an  end  ; 
confused,  straggling  bands  of  females  are 
seen  amongst  pups,  and  squads  of  old  males 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  ground  in  a  list- 
less, aimless  way.  The  season  is  now  over. 
Many  of  the  seals  do  not  leave  St  Paul 
and  St.  Oeorge  before  the  end  of  December; 
some  wait  even  till  the  12  th  of  January, 
but  by  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November  all  the  fur  seals  of  mature  age 
— five  and  six  years — have  departed.  The 
younger  males  go  with  them ;  many  of  the 
pups  still  loaf  about  the  land,  but  seem  to 
prefer,  as  a  rule,  the  rocky  sea  margin.  But 
by  the  end  of  November  these  have  all  gone ; 
the  islands  settle  down  for  six  months'  quiet, 
and  winter  sets  in  with  its  usual  severity. 


Where  do  they  go  tol  Certainly  not 
northwards,  for  it  is  well  known  that  not  t 
single  seal  is  to  be  founl  north  of  the 
Pribylovs,  and  the  floating  ice  of  winter 
prevents  any  congregation  of  amphibioos 
life.  There  is  then  the  southwards,  the 
enormous  expanse  of  sea  south  of  the 
Aleutian  Chain,  five  thousand  mQeB  of 
water  between  Japan  and  Oregon,  swarm- 
ing with  the  natund  food  of  the  seal—fisk 
They  can  have  no  resting-place,  or  it  would 
be  faiown ;  they  must  therefore  spend  til 
their  time  afloat,  seeing  that  they  sleep  at 
sea  just  as  comfortably  as,  or  perhaps  more 
so  than  on  land.  They  lie  on  their  bseb, 
fold  the  fore  flippers  across  the  bresst, 
turn  the  hind  ones  up  and  over,  so  that 
the  tips  rest  on  their  necks  and  china,  th&i 
exposing  only  the  nose  and  the  heels  of 
the  hind  flippers  above  water,  nothing  else 
being  seen.  Here  is  no  poetical  fancy,  hot 
a  prosaic  fact,  "  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the 
deep." 

One  cannot  but  think  of  the  enormoos 
quantity  of  fish  they  must  get  throngh. 
The  common  seal,  such  as  we  see  in  oar 
aquaria,  has  evidently  a  most  voradoas 
appetite,  and  never  seems  able  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  do  with.  Consider  then 
the  weight  that  must  be  consumed  in  the 
year  by  the  fur  seal,  several  times  its  size, 
roaming  about  under  thoroughly  natonl 
conditions  in  its  natural  element,  instead 
of  being  cooped  up  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  tank. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hosts  of  the 
fur  seal  produce  a  notable  scarcity  of 
fish  around  the  Pribylovs.  It  is  perfectlj 
hopeless  to  throw  a  Une  over  the  gonwale 
of  a  boat  You  must  go  out  at  least  seven 
or  eight  miles,  and  then  you  can  get 
nothing  but  very  large  halibut.  Practically, 
the  sea  for  a  hundred  miles  round  ii 
cleared  of  fish.  It  is  computed  that  forty 
pounds  per  day  is  rather  a  starvation 
allowance  for  an  adult  male,  twelve  poonds 
to  a  female,  and  not  much,  if  any,  less  ^ 
the  fast-growing  pups.  Allow  an  average 
of  ten  pounds  per  individual  per  day, 
and  calculate  what  four  or  five  millions 
would  consume  every  year — only  seven 
million  tons  or  so.  Why,  all  the  fiihing 
of  the  world  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  this.  We  mart 
remember,  too,  that  the  seal  is  only  one 
of  the  creatures  which  prey  on  fish.  I 
can  well  believe  what  is  asserted  by  many 
well-informed  people,  that  the  supply  of 
sea-fish  is  inexhaustible  by  any  means 
known  to  man. 
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FANCY  PIGEONS. 

If  f  on  enter  London  by  any  branch  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Eailway  you  are  not  likely 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the  Imperial  city. 
The  prospect  is  distinctly  ugly;  narrow 
streets,  mth  little  houses  all  painfully 
alike,  the  oldest  dating  from  that  time — 
the  beginning  of  the  century — when  Eng- 
land's luxhitectural  energy  (like  her  purse) 
was  almost  used  up  by  the  long  war.  Of 
coarse  there  are  stately  houses  in  Stepney, 
and  even  round  Batclifi  Cross  novelists 
tell  you  of  .  them ;  explorers  come  upon 
them  after  much  search  along  broad, 
garish,  unsentimental  *'Iloads."  They 
are  red  brick,  which  weathers  well; 
whereas  the  pale,  yellow  London  brick 
—used  also,  alas !  in  some  suburbs  of 
Dublin— is  of  all  building  stuff  the  vilest 
When  new  it  makes  a  street  look  as  if  it 
had  the  jaundice ;  and  in  a  few  years  it 
gets  smirched  and  grimy,  while  the  smoke- 
adds  act  as  a  rapid  solvent  on  its  ill- 
tempered  constitution. 

The  New  York  tenement  system  has 
its  evils,  very  grievous  ones ;  so  has  the 
Continental  system  of  flats ;  also  the  plan 
—seen  in  Soho  and  in  the  central  parts 
of  Dublin — of  turning  once  stately  man- 
sions into  human  rabbit-warren&  But 
the  "every-man-his-own-house"  plan 
has  its  drawbacks  too.  It  condemns 
a  whole  district  to  ugly  monotony,  un- 
broken save  by  the  flaunting  "public," 
for  the  shops  are  of  the  meanest ;  showing, 
mdeed,  a  variety  which  would  tax  the 
quick  glance  of  a  Houdin,  but  a  variety  un- 
redeemed by  a  trace  of  beauty  or  artistic 
arrangement.  What  **  culture  "  can  come 
of  seeing  in  street  after  street  the 
pitiful  mixture  of  tapes,  red  herrings, 
boys'  tops,  onions,  Dutch  dolls,  blacking, 
lollipop  bottles,  envelopes,  and  lucifer 
matches  t  The  wide  roads  have  their 
stuccoed  buildings,  and  they  have  the 
charm  of  many  "  small  industries."  They 
are  so  wide  that  a  policeman  thinks  it 
needful  to  order  the  seller  of  automaton 
mice,  beedes  that  dance  at  the  end  of  a  bit 
of  elastic,  penny  scales,  ditto  gridirons  and 
toasting-forks — not  to  speak  of  fruit  and 
fried  fish — to  "  move  on.  Here  I  saw  the 
Italian  and  her  fortune-telling  birds.  You 
dropped,  your  penny  or  halfpenny  into  a 
I  box,  and  straightway  one  of  the  little 
creatures  picked  out  for  you  your  fate  from 
a  whole  trayful  of  neatly  rolled  up  mottoes. 
I  Poor  woman  !  not  loner  after  she  changed 


her  ground  to  the  wastes  of  ill-made  brick 
and  untempered  mortar  north  of  King*s 
Cross;  and  there,  not  having  the  wide 
road  between  her  and  harm,  she  was 
crushed  by  a  falling  house. 

As  you  look  from  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  through  the  maze  of  telegraph 
wires  into  the  dingy  back-yards,  you  can- 
not help  noticing  how  many  p»eople 
keep  pigeons.  There  are  the  birds  flitting 
about,  some  of  them  common -place 
enough,  but  some  which,  if  you  have  a 
fancier's  eye,  will  tempt  you  to  wish  you 
could  fly  out  of  the  carriage  window  and 
have  a  chat,  perhaps  a  deal,  with  the 
owner.  And  they  do  not  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, attracted  by  the  morsels  to  be  picked 
up,  for  there — sometimes  in  half-aniozen 
houses  together  —  are  the  quaint  sub- 
stitutes for  dovecots.  Pigeons  are  toler- 
ably independent  of  the  laws  of  health. 
Mr.  Ure  tells  of  a  most  successful  fander, 
a  Dundee  cobbler,  who  kept  his  Urds 
under  his  bed.  You  smelt  them  the 
moment  you  put  your  nose  into  his  stall ; 
and  I,  who  believe  in  the  close  connection 
between  pure  air  and  temperance  and  the 
reverse,  am  not  astonished  that  the  "souter 
body  "  came  to  grief  through  drink,  and  had 
to  sell  all  his  birds  but  one,  a  splendid  cock 
fantaQ,  with  which,  as  solace  for  his  wan- 
derings, he  tramped  all  the  way  to  Glai^ow 
in  search  of  work. 

Some  of  our  East-enders  keep  their 
pigeons  in  even  queerer  places;  others 
rig  up  an  old  box  on  the  garden  side  of 
their  house  (such  gardens  they  are  1),  and 
in  these  little  streets  may  be  seen  tumblers 
of  all  kinds,  magpies,  bluebeards,  bald- 
heads;  fantails,  the  handsomest  of  all 
on  a  housetop— even  the  laoe-fantails,  with 
their  singularly  expressive  faces;  barbs, 
trumpeters,  pouters,  nuns;  while  boys, 
seemingly  not  much  raised  above  Uie 
street  Arab,  may  be  heard  learnedly  dis- 
cussing the  relative  merits  of  short  and 
long  faces,  and  what  swallows,  and  rollers, 
and  dragoons,  and  turbits,  are  like,  and 
whether  the  new  Jacobin  with  his  hog 
mane  is  really  an  improvement  on  the 
maneless  bird  now  nearly  extinct  You 
are  at  once  puzzled  to  know  how  the 
breeds  are  kept  distinct  Nokes  goes  in 
for  pouters ;  his  neighbour.  Styles,  for  f an- 
tidls ;  three  doors  off  is  a  breed  of  ^'ground" 
or  "  house  "  tumblers — a  kind  which  never 
ffo  aloft  They  turn  their  somersaults  so 
K)w  down  that  sometimes  one  of  them 
strikes  its  head  and  kills  itself,  as  the 
rollers  occasionallv  do.    Further  on  are 
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some  big  trampeters,  with  thickly-feathered 
legs,  and  the  rose  well  over  their  eyes, 
noUy  mottled  black  and  tan — altogether, 
one  could  think,  as  irresistible  to  little  Miss 
Fantail  as  a  tall  Guardsman  is  to  a  diminu- 
tiye  nursemaid.  I  suppose,  despite  the  doves' 
w^-known  fidelity,  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  of  cross  breeding.  There  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  give  and  take,  too,  in  the  way 
of  food.  Pigeons  in  the  country  have  a  pro- 
verbial fondness  for  the  peas  in  fields  not 
bdonging  to  their  owners.  Those  who  are 
always  finding  fault  with  the  dark  ages,  tell 
us  tbat  is  why  the  dovecot,  in  England  and 
France,  still  so  often  shows  where  the 
manor-house  stood.  The  seigneur,  lord  of 
the  manor,  would  not  let  anyone  else  in  the 
parish  have  a  pigeon-house ;  and  he  always 
took  care  to  have  one  himself,  because 
it  cost  him  nothing.  His  pigeons  sallied 
out  and  fed  on  the  farmers'  crops,  just  as  his 
men-at-arms wentout  to  forage  for  fowls  and 
sheep  when  their  lord's  larder  was  low.  In 
the  NUe  valley,  the  ne-plus-ultra  of  oppres- 
sion is  to  deprive  a  "fellah"  of  the  right  of 
pigeon-keeping;  the  consequence  is,  that 
everybody's  birds  prey  on  hinii  and  he 
sometimes  finds  his  crops  miserably  re- 
duced, without  having  any  means  of  retali- 
ating. How  they  manage  in  Stepney  and 
Spitalfields,  I  don't  know;  but  they  do 
manage  to  breed  birds  of  which  neither 
Baily  of  London,  nor  Siddons  of  Birming- 
ham, nor  the  new  lights  at  Plymouth,  nor 
such  other  worthies  as  Bidpath  of  Man- 
chester, would  despise.  How  do  they  do 
it  f  What  subtle  connection  is  there  be- 
tween bird-fancying  and  general  grubbi- 
ness) Why  should  a  dingy  street  in  Seven 
Dials  be  a  veritable  birdcage  walk ) 
And  why  should  the  most  thickly-peopled 
slums  in  Norwich  famish  our  choicest 
canaries  %  They  say  it  all  comes  from  the 
Huguenots.  That  revoking  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  did  as  much,  according  to  some  people, 
for  Western  Europe  as  the  dispersion  at 
Babel  did  for  the  world  at  large.  Anyhow, 
the  Spitalfields  weavers  have  for  generations 
been  renowned  for  pigeon-fancying,  and 
the  weavers  were  originally  a  French 
Protestant  colony.  In  Norwich,  again, 
there  were  several  immigrations — of  Dutch, 
during  Alva's  persecutions;  of  French, 
when  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  serious  con- 
cern about  his  soul  led  him  to  drive  out 
his  best  and  most  industrious  subject& 

To  get  on  well  with  birds  needs  a  special 
aptitude ;  almost  all  country-bred  children 
try  to  rear  linnets  or  thrushes,  yet  how 
few  succeed.  They  do  not  fail  in  tenderness ; 


even  some  are  not  wantbg  in  patieiiee; 
but  still  the  little  things  will  not  eat  I 
never  knew  but  one,  a  Somersetshire  gid, 
who  was  thoroughly  successfol  as  a  diy 
nurse  to  young  birds.  She  would  take 
them,  as  my  boys  brought  them,  almost 
from  the  egg,  and  scarcely  e?er  fafled. 
But  then  she  would  get  up  at  all  hoon  to 
feed  them,  and  she  never  forgot  that  ^ej 
have  enormous  appetites  and  very  qokk 
digestions.  She  was  repaid  for  her  paim 
by  their  affection  when  they  grew  npi 
The  birds  used  to  walk  up  her  arm,  ah  oo 
her  shoulder,  and  never  think  of  going  off 
further  than  the  comer  of  the  table-cloth. 

That  was  much  harder  work  than  pigeon- 
breeding,  and  the  result  from  a  fander'B 
point  of  view  was  nil.     Why  pigeona  an 
so  attractive  is  that,  of  all  stodr,  they  an 
the  most  variable.  That  is  why  Mr.  Darwia 
chose  them  to  illustrate  his  theory  of  Bdn- 
tion.     Sports,  reversions  to  ancestral  type, 
etc.,  occur  among  them  more  often  than  tb^ 
do  among  horses,  sheep,  or  cattle.    Tim 
rapid  breeding-time,  too,  enables  yoo  to  I 
watch,  and  weed  out,  and  establish  a  vaiietf  I 
much  more  quickly  than  the  cattle-breeder  | 
caa 

Then,  pigeons  cost  less  than  pedigree 
cattle,  even  at  the  extravagant  prices  tliat 
are  now  given  for  fancy  birds.  So  that, 
instead  of  one,  you  can  have  fifty  se- 
lections of  what  best  suits  your  pv* 
pose,  each  doing  what  Mr.  Darwin 
contends  that  Nature  does  in  the  long 
run.  The  Darwinian  principle  needano 
proof  as  far  as  varieties  are  conoemed- 
cerbain  surroundings,  certain  food,  carefid 
selection  give  you  the  varieties  yon  want 
Pouters — which  in  their  full  developement 
are  so  hopelessly  unlike  the  original  bloe- 
rock  dove,  with  its  long  thin  neck,  that  yoo 
think  they  must  be  another  speciea— an 
bred  by  taking  the  shortest-necked,  foUf^ 
cropped  pigeons  of  your  flock,  breeding 
from  that  pair ;  and  then  from  t^ose  of  the 
children  in  whom  the  parental  pecoliantf 
is  most  developed ;  and  so  on.  Never  mind 
how  prettily  marked  the  others  may  b^ 
what  soft  eyes  they  have,  what  expresaive 
faces,  and  feathered  legis.  Your  object  b 
pouters,  and  so  you  must  sell  or  kill  off  all 
that  do  not  pout  sodecidedly  as  to  show  that 
what  was  at  first  only  a  "  sport "  is  getting 
into  the  blood. 

That  is  how  man  manages  it— for  pgcons 
or  dogs,  or  sheep — and  the  procew  ia  e«V 
enough,  and  quick  enough  for  a  sdentiBt  to 
watch  it  while  his  book  is  awaiting  its 
second  editioa    Every  now  and  then  «nn* 
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oat,  in  the  most  carefolly  bred  stock,  some- 
thing that  is  not  a  pouter,  or  a  carrier,  or 
whatever  the  breed  may  be,  bat  a  bine-rock 
doye,  or  something  very  like  it  The  breed 
may  have  begun  in  the  far  East — the  fan- 
tail  is  undoubtedly  an  Indian  varietyT-and 
have  been  "improved,"  getting  close- 
feathered  to  stand  the  climate,  amid  the 
fogs  of  Holland. 

The  "owls  "  shown  some  thirty  years  ago 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  labelled  "  Booz 
{Mgeons  from  Turns."  "African  owls," 
they  are  still  commonly  called,  though  the 
best,  with  their  grand  frill,  come  to  us 
by  way  of  (Germany.  It  may  —  like 
the  trumpeter,  that  splendid  fellow,  who 
looks  so  proud  if  you  give  bim  bii  play,  ie. 
provide  him  witn  a  "waU"  of  sand,  so 
that  he  may  not  soil  his  feathers — ^have 
passed  through  years  of  adaptation  to  a 
northern  climate  in  Bussia.  But  in  every 
case  there  will  be  now  knd  then  "  reversion  to 
original  type  "-—a  tnore  or  less  decided  case 
of  common  blue-rock  pigeon,  which  of  course 
you  will  weed  out  at  dnce,  but  which  proves 
that  all  these  strange  distortions  as  some 
call  them — "these  sptendid  varieties,"  in 
the  language  of  the  fancier — from  that 
fine  old  breed  the  "  Archangel,"  to  the 
newest  American  peak-headed  fantail,  are 
descended  from  one  original  stock. 

Now,  the  question  of  questions  is — C$n 
what  is  so  patently  true  of  varieties  be  ex- 
tended to  specieil )  At  present,  species  very 
seldom  interbreed,  at  least,  fruitfully,  but 
even  among  some  pigeons — fantails  and 
pouters,  for  instance — ^it  is  very  hard  to 
get  a  cross. 

Is  it  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
what  originally  were  only  varieties  can  have 
lost  the  reproductive  power  f  A  pouter  is 
more  unlike  a  higli-bred  carrier,  a  Shetland 
pony  is  more  uiSike  a  barb,  a  turnspit  is 
more  unlike  a  greyhound,  than  a  leopard  is 
tmlike  a  panther,  or  an  African  is  unlike  an 
Indian  elephant.  Yet  these  are  dififerent 
species,  the  others  only  varieties.  Can  it 
be  that  these  have  only  lost,  through  long 
subjection  to  different  environment,  a  re- 
productive power  which  they  originally 
possessed  t  That  is  how  Nature  does  it, 
by  subjecting  the  creatures  to  a  certain 
environment;  those  whom  that  does  not 
suit  die  off,  the  otiiers  survive,  and  accom- 
modate themselves  to  it  more  and  more. 

In  some  small,  windy  islands  the  beetles 
are  wingless,  or  slightly  equipped  in  that 
respect  Why)  Because  those  that  are 
bom  stronger  in  the  wing  are  ambitious, 
and  in  their  flights  are  pretty  sure  to  be 


blown  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  race  to  be 
continued  by  those  necessarily  condemned 
to  sedentariness.  We  may  extend  the 
principle  to  human  beings;  Nature  is  con- 
tinually weeding  out  the  weak,  in  spite  of 
medical  science,  which,  many  think,  keeps 
alive,  in  countries  like  ours,  a  vast  number 
who  never  ought  to  have  grown  up.  But 
human  beings  are  swayed  by  a  host  of  con- 
siderations quite  apart  from  what  Nature 
means  by  fitness.  The  Spartans,  indeed, 
used  to  i^ect  those  whom  they  deemed  the 
fittest  by  the  summary  process  of  flinging 
the  newborn  "  unfit "  into  the  caverns  of 
Mount  Taygetus ;  and  they  tried  to  ensure 
a  good  breed,  mentally  and  physically,  in 
ways  which  are  a  still  greater  outrage  on  our 
feelings  than  the  cavern  business.  But 
among  other  nations  the  wish  to  found  or 
to  perpetuate  a  &mily  outweighs  all  other 
considerations.  Very  rarely  would  a 
millionaire  bid  his  only  son  refrain  from 
marriage,  though  he  knew  that  son  tobave 
in  him  the  seeas  of  constitutional  diseasa 
He  would  trust,  and  we  cannot  condemn  him 
for  so  doinff ,  seeing  that  care  and  diet  work 
such  wonders,  to  good  bringing  up  {Ve. 
environment)  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  germs. 
Here  adoption,  the  method  of  the  modem 
Hindoo,  as  it  was  of  the  old  Soman,  might 
advantageously  come  in.  How  have  Rajput 
fauces  been  kept  up  since  before  Moses's 
day)  By  adopting  a  kinsman,  if  there 
was  no  son,  or  on^  a  weakly  one.  The 
elder  Scipio's  son  and  heir,  Scipio  Naslca, 
was  a  weakling.  "  He  had  very  poor  health, 
or  rather,  no  health  at  all,"  says  Cicero. 
What  did  he  do  f  Look  out  for  an  excep- 
tionally buxom  bride  and  take  his  chance ) 
No ;  the  family  prestige  was  too  precious  to 
be  committed  to  chance.  His  father  had  won 
a  splendid  name  in  the  long  struggle  with 
Carthage ;  his  son  must  finish  that  father's 
work.  So  he  looked  round,  and,  finding 
that  the  best  all  round  among  rising  young 
men  was  an  ^milius,  he  adopted  him. 
Certain  religious  rites  made  the  adopted 
son  bone  of  his  new  father's  bone,  and 
blood  of  his  blood ;  he  took  to  his  f  amfly 
gods,  and  gave  up  his  own.  And  thus  the 
future  conqueror  of  Carthage  became 
Scipio  ^milianus,  reckoned  among  the 
former,  but  preserving  in  his  second 
name  the  memory  of  his  origin.  The 
slow  progress  of  man  during  the  Middle 
Ages;  the  apparent  falling  back  every 
now  and  then,  the  general  coarseness,  are 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  gentle, 
the  pure-minded,  the  noble-hearted,  the 
men  and  women  of  broad  and  intelUgent 
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views  and  wide  sympathies,  very  generally 
took  to  the  cloister,  leaving  the  race  to  be 
perpetuated  by  those  mio  were  their 
opposites. 

But,  revenons  h  nos — ^pigeons.  May  we  as- 
sume that  because,  confessedly,  all  pigeons 
are  from  one  primal  stock,  as  is  proved 
by  an  unmistakeable  mark  of  the  unim- 
proved original  cropping  up  every  now  and 
then,  therefore  (the  time  being  indefinitely 
increased)  the  whole  race  of  cats,  from  the 
royal  Bengal  and  the  Afirican  lion  down- 
wards, have  developed  from  an  ancestor  no 
longer  existing,  even  as  the  horse  is  said  to 
have  done,  link  by  link,  from  the  **  hip- 
parion '' )  And,  if  so,  how  is  it  there  is  no 
instance  of  reversion?  Why  don't  we 
sometimes  find,  among  many  litters  of 
kittens,  one  more  o]>  less  like  what  we  may 
suppose  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the 
cat  kind  to  have  been)  Well,  to  this 
last  objection,  at  any  rate,  the  answer  is 
clear. 

Reversion  in  cats,  and  tigers,  and  lions 
is  nowadays  very  slight  indeed,  because 
the  selection,  and  consequent  develope- 
ment,  has  been  natural;  among  pigeons 
and  sheep  it  is  artificial,  and  is  kept  up 
artificially.  "  In  the  beginning,"  when,  we 
are  told,  species  were  as  much  in  a  state  of 
flux  as  varieties  of  pigeons  are  now,  it  was 
because  they  had  not  found  their  fittest 
surroundings,  but  were,  as  Mr.  Grant  AUen 
poetically  puts  it,  striving  after  them  and 
getting  modified  in  the  process.  In  plain 
prose,  those  which  could  not  suit  them- 
selves to  the  surroundings  died  out,  and 
the  breed  was  perpetuated  by  those  who 
could.  When  any  breed  had  found  what 
suited  it,  the  modifying  process  ceased. 
Egyptian  cats  are  almost  exactly  like  our 
own,  though  we  find  pictures  and  mum- 
mies of  them  nearly  four  thousand  years 
old. 

^  Pussy  had  grown  to  be  what  she  has 
since  remained,  because  the  cats  that  were 
bom  with  slightly  different  constitutions 
and  habits,  either  died  out.  or  gradually 
developed  into  something  else.  Cats,  for 
instance,  are  "arboreal";  but  a  mane  would 
interfere  with  climbing  trees  as  much  as 
Absalom's  hair  did  with  his  safe  passage 
under  them.  Therefore,  any  kittens  bom 
with  manes  would  be  likely  to  die  out — to  be 
caught,  and  their  eyes  pecked  out  by  crows 
— or  would  have  to  migrate  to  treeless 
countries,  and  develop  habits  which  in 
aeons  on  seons  might  tum  them  into  lions. 
How  it  might  have  been  with  the  Egyptian 
cat  had  it  continued  to  be  used — as  it  was 


in  very  early  times — as  a  retrievei  and 
water-dog, — who  knows  f  It  might  hire 
become  web-footed.  Unhappily,  the  ex 
periment  was  cut  short ;  for,  whe&  tk 
Egyptians  began  to  mix  with  other  nations, 
they  took  to  retrieving  with  dogs  mstead 
of  cats,  and  pussy's  fine  taste  for  fidi  k 
nowadays  seldom  joined  with  a  lore  of 
getting  her  feet  wet. 

Australian  rabbits,  again,  have  not  yet 
changed  their  shape — they  dimb  treei, 
have  "  forms  '*  like  hares,  swim  riven,  and 
otherwise  comport  themselves  in  veij  on- 
rabbit-like  style.  Well,  the  geologists  lod 
others  must  settle,  if  they  can,  the  matter  si 
to  species.  As  to  pigeons,  the  case  is  cleer; 
it  is  only  by  perpetuid  care  that  these  h^j- 
developed  modificationscanbekeptup.  And 
what  care  must  have  been  taken  with  tk 
carrier,  for  instance  1  Moat  pigeona  hive 
the  "homing"  tendency  pret^  stroog; 
but  in  them  it  is  irresistible,  and  seens 
to  need  no  gradual  training  from  short  to 
long  flights.  Keep  a  good  homing  Antwerp 
shut  up  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months, 
and  when  you  let  it  out  it  will  be  off  in  i 
"bee-line"  to  its  old  home.  Hence  their 
value  in  war ;  one  remembers  them  in  the 
siege  of  Paris,  how  they  took  and  broi^t 
news — ^if  they  escaped  the  Prussian  nlee 
— written  on  thin  strong  paper  (pelore 
d'oignon),  and  rolled  up  in  a  qnilL  Thej 
used  to  be  kept  at  Arbroath,  to  give  the 
Bell  Bock  lighthouse  men  a  chance  of  send- 
ing messages  in  rough  weather.  Unforta- 
nately,  just  when  the  sea  is  impassabb 
the  air  is  full  of  storm,  and  the  birds  owd 
to  get  so  often  lost  that  the  plan  wasgiTeo 
up. 

Clearly  it  is  not  in  stormy  weather  that 
your  pigeon  will  go  from  London  to 
Brussels  in  less  than  five  hours,  makiog 
the  distance  between  London  and  Dofff 
in  some  twenty  minutes.  That  is  a 
triumph  of  breeding  and  training  too,  and 
full  of  practical  use;  and  yet  famciersare 
wrong-headed  enough  to  talk  of  "the 
homer-pest."  In  many  pigeons— horse- 
men, dragoons,  etc. — ^the  homing  is  un- 
usually strong,  and  from  these,  by  patience 
continued  through  many  generations,  car- 
riers have  been  brought  to  what  they  are; 
just  as  ike  cropper  has  been  developed 
into  tlie  pouter.  It  is  to  be  rememboed 
that  the  so-called  "carrier"  is  not  the 
homing  pigeon,  but  is  bred  for  quite  other 
qualities. 

I  began  with  the  East  End ;  but  let  do 
one  thmk  that,  therefore,  pigeons  are^- 
fashionable.    Look  at  the  prices  that  good 
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exhibition  birds  bring.  Great  numbers  of 
people  in  all  grades  of  society  keep  pigeons 
for  show  or  pleasure.  I  prefer  the  latter. 
I  sdvise  fanciers  not  to  bow  their  knee  to 
the  Baal  of  shows,  and  to  beware  of  fan- 
ciers' tricks  in  making  up  birds.  They 
have  not  yet  got  to  the  length  of  the 
street  artisan,  whose  goldfinch  the  dis- 
appointed buyer  found  to  be  a  painted 
sparrow ;  but  they  have  come  pretty  near 
him. 


LOST  m  THE  YALLEY. 

By  th€  Authw  qf  **  Driven  of  the  Wind"  etc. 
.    A   STORY    IN    SIXTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

"  It  was  through  Madame  Bavelli  I  first 
learned  to  whom  that  letter  was  written," 
Maurice  went  on  presently.  "  She  quoted 
a  part  of  it  yesterday,  but  she  did  not 
know,  and  does  not  know,  that  it  is  in  my 
possession." 

"I  can  quite  understand  the  spirit  in 
which  she  wrote/'  said  Eveline,  without  a 
trace  of  bitterness  in  her  voice,  "  and  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  her  ever  to  believe  me. 
One  thing,  however,  I  was  able  to  do. 
While  in  London  I  called  on  her  lawyer, 
and  directed  that  a  few  hundreds  should  be 
paid  to  Madame  Bavelli  annually,  and  that 
he  should  state  that  the  money  came  from 
relatives  in  Italy,  who  wished  to  have  their 
names  suppressed.  More  I  cannot  do,  for 
they  will  not  let  me.  I  have  told  all  I 
have  to  tell  now,  Maurice ;  do  you  believe 
me]" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  quietly,  *'I  do 
believe  you,  Evelina  Bat  I  think  you 
have  been  very,  very  much  to  blame. 
First,  by  allowing  yourself  to  be  associated 
with,  and  duped  by,  such  a  man  as  your 
haaband  must  have  been;  next,  by  per- 
mitting Tito  to  be  always  wit^  you,  by 
which  you  tacitly  encouraged  his  love ;  and 
lastly,  by  not  taking  up  the  matter  at  once 
after  your  husband's  death,  and  proving 
wiih  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Grantley,  Mrs. 
Symonds,  and  your  stepfather's  wiU,  that 
the  stories  circulated  against  you  were 
falia" 

"  How  could  I  f "  she  asked.  "  Proofs 
will  not  stop  slander,  even  if  they  be  forth- 
coming. Mrs.  Symonds  had  left  Italy  before 
I  even  knew  of  Tito's  death.  My  husband's 
famfly  had  never  approved  of  his  marriaee. 


and  they  naturally  upheld  his  memory  at 
the  expense  of  my  good  name.  I  know  I 
have  been  altogether  weak  and  foolish^  but 
surely  I  have  been  punished  enough  all  these 
years  in  being  haunted  with  such  memories, 
and  pursued  by  such  hatred.  When  I  found 
that  the  world  shunned  me,  I  shunned 
the  world.  Tou  know  how  quiet  my  life 
has  been.  I  never  thought  of  marrying 
again;  I  wished  for  no  future;  I  only 
wanted  to  forget  the  past,  to  live  down 
slander  by  a  blameless  Ufa  When  I  met 
you— *it  was  your  voice  that  first  attracted 
me,  the  sweetness  of  it  seemed  to  soothe 
ma  I  thought  you  were  a  boy,  and  the 
chivalrous  deference  of  your  manner  was 
something  so  new  to  me,  that  I  grew  to 
look  forward  to  your  visits  as  the  one 
cheering  event  of  my  day.  Then,  when  I 
found  you  were  risking  your  life  for  me,  I 
was  in  despair;  and  when  you  told  me 
that  you  loved  me,  it  was  such  a  great  and 
unexpected  happiness  that  I  could  not 
repulse  you.  The  very  absence  of  passion 
about  your  affection  for  me  has  made  me 
love  you  better  than  I  have  ever  loved 
anyone  before,  for  violent  emotions  awaken 
no  response  in  me  but  terror.  I  was  always 
afraid  of  my  husband ;  I  have  never  been 
afraid  of  you — afrud  only  lest  by  hearing 
of  my  miserable  life,  you  might  judge  me 
as  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  have  done, 
and  no  longer  love  ma  Of  course  I  know 
that  this  is  an  end  of  everything,  and  that 
your  parents  will  never  think  of  allowing 
you  to  marry  a  woman  against  whom  such 
terrible  charges  have  been  broi^ht,  even  if 
you  yourself  still  wished  to.  But  at  least 
let  me  hear  you  say  that  you  do  not  alto- 
gether hate  me  too." 

She  slipped  down  on  her  knees  by  his 
side,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
while  the  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  fair 
face. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her;  her  voice, 
her  eyes,  her  touch,  did  more  even  than 
her  words  towards  softening  his  judgement 
of  her. 

Without  a  word  he  gently  chuped  his 
arms  round  her,  and  laid  her  head  against 
his  heart 

Even  at  this  moment  he  knew  quite  well 
that,  had  he  known  all  this  story  before^ 
althoudi  he  believed  b  Eveline's  version 
of  it,  he  would  never  have  told  her  he 
loved  her,  never  have  asked  her  to  be  his 
wifa  But  he  had  gone  too  far  now  to 
draw  back,  and  his  mind  at  that  moment 
was  filled  with  a  strength  of  affection,  half 
passionate,  half  pitiful,  of  which  neither 
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he  nor  anyone  else  would  have  thought  him 
capable. 

For  a  few  seconds  they  remained  thus, 
she  weeping  silently  against  his  shoulder, 
until  a  Knock  at  the  door  brought  them 
both  back  to  a  sense  of  things  prosaic,  and 
Eveline  rose  to  her  feet  as  H^Sne  entered 
the  room  with  a  letter. 

"  For  me,  H61^ne  f "  she  asked. 

"  No,  Madame,  it  has  just  been  left  for 
M.  Wilda" 

It  was  from  de  Yillars. 

Maurice  recognised  the  writing  before 
he  c^ned  it,  and  at  sight  of  it  he  remem- 
bered that  Eveline  had  not  yet  explained 
to  him  her  intimacy  with  this  man. 

The  Marquis  had  not  wasted  words  in 
this  note  to  his  rival ;  but  what  he  said 
was  none  the  less  to  the  point 

"M.  Wilde,— Ask  the  lady  whom  you 
are  going  to  make  your  wife,  with  whom 
she  was  having  supper  the  night  before 
she  knew  you  were  to  fight  a  duel  in 
defence  of  her  good  name.  Should  she 
decline  to  inform  you,  I  can  refer  you  to 
M  de  Montmorillon,  or  to  half-a^ozen  of 
my  other  club  friends,  who  can  swear  that 
it  was  at  my  house,  in  company  with  them, 
a  few  channing  ladies  like  herself,  and 
your  humble  servant, 

"  IlENRI  DE  ViLLARS." 

Maurice  read  the  letter  through,  in  hot 
indignation  at  first;  but,  looking  up,  he 
saw  that  Eveline  also  had  recosmsed  the 
handwriting,  and  was  watching  him  as  he 
read  it  with  her  head  bent  forward  and  a 
look  of  fear  in  h^  eyes. 

He  handed  her  the  letter  without  speak- 
ing. 

''  Is  this  true  % "  he  asked  as  she  finished 
reading  it. 

"  Yes,"  she  faltered,  "it  is  true,  Maurice, 
but  I  can  explain " 

"  Stop  I "  he  said  sternly,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  you  can  explun  tinu  as  you  expluned 
the  rest,  but  I  require  no  further  explana- 
tions.   I  am  perfectly  satisfied." 

And,  without  another  look  at  her,  he 
left  the  room. 

Hu  first  thoughtii  when  he  reached  his 
own  apartments,  was  that  Eveline  would 
follow  him  and  entreat  him  to  listen  to 
some  plausible  excuse  which,  uttered  in 
that  melodious  voice,  would  force  him 
agiun,  against  his  better  judgment,  to 
fadiere  her.  To  ensure  huns^  against 
such  a  contingency  he  called  B^noit,  and 
directed  her  to  refuse  admittance  to  every- 


one.    "To  everyone,  B6noit,  you 

stand.     No  one  is  to  come  in  to-night^''  ba 

repeated 

But  no  one  tried  to  do  so ;  and  in  tw^ 
hours'  time — during  which  he  pretended 
to  eat  some  dinner  and  to  read  a 
paper,  he  found  that,  from  being  indignant 
at  the  idea  of  her  intrusion,  and  lutTiosmt 


to  protect  himself  against  it,  he  began  to 
listen  keenly  for  the  sound  of  somsQi 
ringing  at  the  entrance  door,  and  to  feel 
pang  of  absolute  disappointment  as  ibm 
hours  went  by  and  no  one  came. 

He  excused  this  weakness  to  hlmsdf,  by- 
saying  that  he  was  curious  to  know  wbaik 

palliation  a  woman  would  dare  to      

for  such  conduct  as  hers.  Knowing  tbai6 
he  was  to  meet  de  ViUars  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  had  absolutely  gone  to  a  sapper- 
party  at  his  house,  among  the  fastest  men 
and  women  in  Paris.  She  had  owned  te 
it.  What  could  she  possibly  say  to  justify 
such  a  proceeding  t  It  was  the  more  in- 
explicable when  he  remembered  her 

temptuous  treatment  of  de  Villars  i 

he  had  concealed  himself  in  her  sittiii^- 
room  the  evening  before. 

But  Maurice  suddenly  recollected  thst 
Eveline  knew  he  was  in  the  adjomiDg 
room  and  could  hear  what  passed. 

**  She  wanted  to  keep  us  both,  the  xidi 
and  the  poor  one,  I  suppose,"  he  said  to 
himself  bitterly.  

She  had  never  alluded  to  de  Yillaxs  fa 
her  explanations;  never  properly  acooonted 
for  her  tolerance  of  his  society.  And  ike 
moment  she  thought  Maurice  was  safe  in 
England,  the  Marquis  had  evidently  been 
recalled. 

Tet  the  (yHaras,  Dr.  Grantley,  Ifis 
Mclntyre,  they  believed  in  her,  called  her 
an  angel  of  goodness  and  charity.  Kit 
then  he  remembered  that  the  O'Haras  wevs 
enthusiastic,  prejudiced  Irishwomen,  wbo 
did  not,  after  dl,  see  very  much  of  thefr 
fascinating  friend,  and  that  Miss  Meb- 
tyre's  devotion  was  no  doubt  pardy  dv 
to  Eveline's  charity.  For  she  was  cfaaiS^ 
able ;  yes,  but  lavirimess  in  spending  21- 
acquired  wealth,  was  a  quality  not  by 
any  means  associated  with  the  worthiest 
women. 

And  Dr.  Grantley,  no  doubt,  was  tbe 
English  doctor  whom  Madame  RaveDi  had 

gK)ken  of  as  the  Countess's  lover.  Miss 
'Hara  had  said  he  was  in  love  with  her, 
and  the  highest  praise  the  Doctor  himsdf 
could  find  to  bestow  on  Mrs.  Douglas,  was 
that  "  she  was  more  sinned  agamst  than 
sinning." 
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Maarice  rose  and  paced  up  and  down  his 
loom  in  miserable  agitation. 

He  would  not  see  her,  would  not  let  her 
deceive  him  again.  Tet  he  looked  now 
eagerly  at  his  watch  to  see  if  it  was  yet 
impossibly  late  for  a  few  words  with  her 
to-night. 

He  foond  it  was  past  midnight  In  his 
excited  state  he  had  not  noticed  the  flight 
of  time.  He  went  to  bed ;  bat  coold  not 
sleep.  He  woold  cross  back  to  England 
the  following  night,  he  decided,  and  would 
see  Eveline  once  more  first — just  for  curi- 
osity's sake,  to  hear  what  she  could  say. 

So,  between  ten  and  eleven  the  next 
morning,  he  rang  the  bell  on  the  floor 
below  and,  when  Pierre  opened  the  door, 
asked  for  Madame  Douglas. 

<<  Madame  left  last  night,  Monsieur.  If 
Monsieur  will  but  wait,  she  left  a  little  note 
for  him." 

Mauriee  mechanically  followed  the  man 
into  the  salon.  As  Pierre  opened  the  door 
of  l^e  inner  room  to  fetch  Eveline's  letter, 
ker  Kttle  white  kitten  crept  out,  and  rubbed 
Itself  against  the  young  Englishman's  feet. 
He  took  it  up  and  caressed  it  while  he 
waited. 

When  Pierre  returned  he  brought  with 
him  a  tiny  packet,  which  he  laid  in 
Maurice's  hands.  Without  opening  it  he 
could  feel  that  it  contained  a  ring,  and 
guessed  that  it  was  the  one  he  had  giren  her. 
The  room  seemed  to  be  swimming  round 
him  and  a  dimness  to  obscure  his  sight 
Bat  he  felt  that  the  man-servant  was  watch- 
ing him,  80  he  would  not  open  the  packet 
now ;  and  only  asked,  "where  is  H^teuel" 

"  She  has  gone  with  Madame,  Monsieur." 

"  Do  yon  know  where  they  have  gone 
and  when  they  will  return  t " 

"Ah,  Monsieur  I  no,"  the  man  replied  with 
a  markedly  mysterious  manner.  <^  I  only 
know  that  Madame  informed  me  that  she 
might  be  absent  a  month,  six  months,  even 
a  year.  I  was  to  remain  until  I  heard  from 
her  again,  and  the  other  servants  also.  But 
Madame  will  doubtless  have  said  more  in 
the  note  Monsieur  is  holding." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Maurice,  moving^ 
towards  the  door.  On  the  threshold  he 
paused,  as  an  idea  suddenly  flashed  into 
his  mind. 

"Did  Madame  Douglas  go  alone f  I 
mean,  alone  with  H^i^ne?"  he  asked 
slowly. 

Pierre  hesitated  before  answering.  At 
last  he  said : 

"  No,  Monsieur,  not  alone.  She  had  a 
gentleman  with  her.    Indeed,  he  came  to 


fetch  her  on  receipt  of  a  note  which 
Madame  despatched  to  him." 

"  Who  was  it ! "  asked  Maurice,  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  !  it  is  not  for  a  servant 
to  recognise  visitors." 

Maurice  could  see  that  the  man  required 
bribing.  It  was  a  contemptible  thing  to 
have  to  do ;  but  at  any  cost  he  felt  he  must 
know  the  name  of  Eveline's  companion. 

"  Try  and  remember  now,"  he  said,  pla- 
cing a  sovereign  in  the  man's  hand. 

"  Merci,  Monsieur  !  But  one's  memory 
comes  and  goes  indeed." 

"  Who  was  it  f "  Maurice  repeated. 

"Monsieur,  it  was  assuredly  M.  the 
Marquis  de  Villars." 

A  greyish  pallor  overspread  the  face  of 
his  questioner;  but  he  mastered  himself 
even  now  sufficiently  to  thank  Pierre  for 
his  information  in  a  tone  which,  but  for 
his  sudden  change  of  colour,  would  have 
suggested  entire  indiflerence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Countess's  travelling  companion. 

Then  he  quietly  returned  to  his  own 
rooms.  It  was  not  until  he  reached  them 
that  he  discovered  he  had  Eveline's  white 
kitten  still  clinging  to  his  sleeve.  He 
burst  into  a  dreary  little  laugh  at  the  sight 
of  it. 

"  So  she  has  deserted  you  as  she  has  de- 
serted me  9 "  he  said.  ^*  Well,  it  serves  us 
both  right  for  pinning  our  faith  on  a 
woman.' 

The  packet  Pierre  had  delivered  to  him 
<x>ntained  no  word  of  farewell,  of  affection, 
of  of  explanation;  only  the  ring  he  had 
given  her. 

The  shock  of  her  departure  was  an  un- 
expected one,  for  all  his  doubts  so  far  had 
been  but  half  doubts;  and  he  had  come 
down  this  morning  ready  and  willing  to 
listen,  to  believe,  and  to  forgiva 

In  these  first  moments  all  his  love  for 
her  seemed  dead,  and  he  himself  incapable 
of  feeling  anything  further  than  an  in- 
tense longing  to  get  away  from  this  noisy, 
unfeeling  town  to  his  own  people  and  his 
home  among  the  quiet  Malvern  Hills,  there 
to  forget  thu  month  of  love,  of  excitement, 
and  of  sorrow. 

So,  quickly  and  carefuUy  repacking  his 
things  and  choosing  his  train  as  if  nothing 
but  the  most  every-day  occurrence  had 
taken  place,  he  left  Paris ;  and  it  was  not 
untU  several  hours  later,  as  he  stood  on 
deck  and  watched  the  shores  of  France 
receding  from  his  view,  that  the  full  re- 
ality of  his  position  came  upon  him  for  the 
first  time;  and  he  knew  that,  much  as  he 
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might  love  his  home  and  his  family,  he 
was  leaving  his  heart,  his  trust,  and  his 
youth  behind  him  with  Eveline  Douglas. 

At  luncheon-time  next  day  he  arrived  at 
The  Grange,  and  found  his  father,  mother, 
and  sisters  at  table  with  their  two  guests. 
Greeting  them  all  as  if  nothing  haa  hap- 
pened, he  quietly  took  his  place  there, 
knowing  that  every  eye  was  watching  him, 
every  ear  on  the  alert  for  some  explanatioa 
But  when  Ethel  commented  on  the  fact 
that  he  looked  <'  dreadfully  old  and  iU,"  he 
only  said  that  the  three  journeys  had  tired 
him,  and  he  wanted  rest  and  quiet 

''We  are  going  to  lose  our  friends, 
Maurice,''  said  Mary,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject ''Madame  Raveili  has  had  such  a 
piece  of  good  news  from  her  lawyer  in 
London." 

"Tes,  indeed!"  said  the  Italian  lady; 
"  a  relation  of  mine,  who  wishes  to  remain 
unknown,  has  provided  me  with  a  sufficient 
sum  to  enable  me  to  return  to  my  native 
land,  and  live  there  in  at  least  moderate 
comfort,  for  the  future.  So  I  hope  to  travel 
to  Italy  with  Jeanne  in  a  very  few  days' 
time." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Maurice's  face.  He 
knew  well  whose  generosity  had  so  pro- 
vided for  the  mtdntenance  of  an  enemy. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  was  all  he  said. 

Jeanne  did  not  seem  pleased  at  alL  She 
had,  indeed,  been  carrying  on  a  brisk  flirt- 
ation in  broken  English  with  a  cousin  of 
Miss  Dudley's,  and  the  prospect  of  retiring 
to  widowed  dreariness  in  Ital^  with  her 
mother-in-law  was  far  from  mviting  to 
her. 

They  were  to  leave  in  three  days. 

Mrs.  RaveUi  heaped  dignified  benedic- 
tions on  the  heads  of  the  Wildes  for  their 
hospitality  and  kindness,  rather  after  the 
manner  of  an  exiled  monarch  bestowing 
gracious  blessings  upon  loyal  subjects. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  was  hateful  to 
Maurice,  so,  as  soon  as  he  could  after 
luncheon,  he  retired  to  his  little  study  up- 
stairs, and  opening  the  window,  leaned  out 
in  the  frosty  air  to  cool  his  aching  head. 

As  he  stood  thus,  Mrs.  Wilde  came 
softly  in  behind  him,  and  laid  her  hands 
upon  his  shoulders. 

"My  poor  boy,"  she  said,  "how 
wickedly  you  have  been  treated  !  Tell  me 
all  about  it.  Did  you  see  that  dreadful 
woman  1 " 

Maurice  shivered. 

"Listen,  mother,"  he  said,  dosing  the 


window  and  standing  with  his  back  to  i^ 
the  worn,  tired  look  on  his  face  shownv 
pitilessly  in  the  dear,  wintry  sunshina  "I 
have  come  home,  and  I  want  to  stop  hsm 
But  if  you  or  the  others  ever  maxtiot 
Eveline's  name  before  me,  either  to  pniae 
or  blame  her,  or  to  ask  me  questions  about 
her,  I  shall  have  to  go  away  and  fin 
among  strangers,  who  cannot  torment  at 
about  her.  I  loved  her,  and  I — ^I  though 
she  loved  me.  I  can't  help  thinking  m 
even  now,"  he  added,  more  to  himself  thn 
to  her,  with  a  sudden  break  in  his  wm 
'*  But  to  hear  her  discussed  by  anyone  n 
more  than  I  can  bear.  I  Imow  I  am 
troublesome,  and  morbid,  and  selfish,  bat 
as  you  are  fond  of  me,  and  want  me  to 
stay  with  you,  you  will  humour  me  in  this, 
will  you  not,  and  you  will  tell  the  othen 
what  I  have  said,  too  f" 

She  kissed  him  and  promised.  Tha 
she  went  downstairs  to  make  up  for  ha 
self-restraint  by  talkins  the  whole  thing 
out  very  fully  with  ner  husband  and 
daughters.  They  had  all,  of  course,  dose 
notmng  else  since  they  heard  Madami 
Bavellrs  story,  and  found  that  its  heroiDe 
was  Maurice's  fiancee.  Madame  Bav^e 
dislike  to  Eveline  was,  however,  so  virdeot 
that  she  sometimes  went  a  little  too  far  a 
her  diatribes  on  the  subject,  describing  be 
as  a  creature  of  such  superhuman  depravi^ 
that  the  more  intelligent  of  her  auditoR 
began  to  doubt  her  statements  altogedier. 

At  last,  to  Maurice's  intense  relief, 
Madame  Eavelli  left  them,  to  make  the 
final  arrangements  for  her  journey  io 
London. 

Jeanne  went  to  pass  the  interveniog 
days  with  her  friend  Miss  Dudley,  and 
made  such  good  use  of  her  time  that  when, 
a  few  days  later,  she  left  for  Borne  with 
her  mother-in-law,  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  young  Dudley,  and  it  wai 
arranged  that,  as  soon  as  the  elder  lady 
was  settled  comfortably  in  the  town  whoe 
she  meant  to  end  her  days,  little  Jeanne's 
English  admirer  was  to  go  out  to  thno, 
marry  her  there,  and  bring  her  back  wA 
him  to  England. 

"If  only  Eveline  could  know!"  wis 
Maurice's  first  reflection  when  he  heard  the 
news.     "  If  only  anyone  oould  tell  her  1 " 

For,  try  as  he  would  to  persuade  hha* 
self  that  she  was  cold  and  heartleas,  he 
knew  it  would  give  unmixed  joy  to  her 

Sntle  nature  to  hear  of  her  enemies'  wel- 
re. 
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Joyce   dismissed  the  matdS|  and   took  | 
iheir  place  beside  the  sofa.     Mab's  eyes 
&p€ned  instantly.  . 

U  he  gone,  Joyce  t "  ahe  whiapeted 

When  Jojce,  making  a  gigantic  e^art, 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

JoYOE  had  not  Mab'*  aptitude  for  slip- 

Dg  into  nnconsciousneEB  whenever  afi'airs 
red  a  climax^  and  a  tumult  threatened. 

ttly  a  white,  haggard  face  told  the  tale  of 
be  storm  she  had  just  passed  throagh,  as, 
naking  and  tottering,  she  made  her  way 
ick  to  Mab's  side. 

Mab  had  been  restored  to  conscionsnessj 
\\i%  BtiU  lay,  with  closed  eyes,  on  her  couch.  I  more.' 


Joyce  felt  she  must  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  hideous  mystery,  no  matter  at  what 
cost.  '*  Tell  me,  dear,"  she  asked  gently, 
"how  Is  it  you  have  learnt  to^ — to — like 
this  man  in  the  way  you  do  ?" 

Mab  for  one  instant  lifted  her  eyes  to 
Joyce-s  face*  They  showed  deep  and 
shining  as  Joyce  had  never  before  seen 
them.  **0h,  Joyce,"  she  said,  In  a  low, 
impassioned  voice,  ^Mf  one  wallced  into 
i  the  room  this  very  minute^  bringing  you 
I  glad  news  of  Franks  how  would  you  feel 
towards  him?" 

^^I'—oh,  I  shotild  fall  down  and  worship 

I  him  !    I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  him, 

inch  by  Inch,  as  he  wanted  it — I  can't  say 


Ah,  yoa  will  understand,  then.  Well, 
listen  [  Captain  Buck i ogham  came  to  me 
bringing  me  glad  new?,  the  gladdest  news 
in  the  world*  He  made  me  see  how  that 
I,  who  had  been  all  my  life  long  fi,^hting 
against  one  half  of  myself,  thinking  it  was 


^ve  in  reply  a  calm  ''  Yes,  darling, ''  there  |  the   base,  bad   haJf^  bad   in   reality  been 


Same   a   long,   weary   sigh   of  relief   and 
in^ther  question,  this  put  a  little  eagerly  : 
**  He  won't  come  back  a^^aiu,  will  he  V' 
Joyce     was    all    uu prepared     for    this 

K~  aestion.  *'  No,  darling,  he  won't  come 
ack  again,"  she  answered  boldly  enough  ; 
but  her  heart  gave  the  He  to  her  words 
li  she  spoke  them.  It  said  with  no 
uncertain  convictioni  "  He  wOl  come  back 


fighting  against  the  best,  nolle st  part  of 
my  nature.  He  taught  me  it  was  my  duty 
to  loose  it- — ^let  it  go  free,  so  that  I  might 
live  here  a  life  beside  which  an  au gel's 
might  show  clouded  and  dim." 

Joyce's  bewildered  brain  made  vain 
efforts  to  solve  what  seemed  to  her  a 
striDg  of  enigmas,  *'  Go  on,  dear ;  how 
did  you  set  about  HI"  she  asked,  hoping 


.again,  and  again^  aud  again  ;  he  ^s^ill  test  |  the  question  might  biiug  a  ray  of  light  In 
!tis  strength  against  your  weakness  day !  its  answer* 
■Iter  day,  day  after  day,  till  how  it  will 
rail  end,  Heaven  only  knows." 

*'  I  don't  want  to  see  him,  Joyce ,^  Mab 
*  went  on  presently.  '*  I  don^t  think  I  could 
lay  '  No '  to  him  J  if  he  really  begged  for  a 


Tos/  But  I  feel  '  No  '  Is  the  only  word 
I  ought  to  say.*'  She  ended  with  another 
deep  sigh,  and  a  pathetic  emphasis  on  the 


"I  studied  deeply  books  of  all  sorts 
on  clairvoyance  and  trance  vision.  I 
aci|uired  the  habit  of  self  mesmerism.  I 
learnt  the  art  of  throwing  one  d  self  into  a 
trance— at  will/' 

Joyce  started.  Here  stood  the  mystery 
of  Mab's  life  eiplained. 

'*Go  on,  dear,"  she  contrived  to  say 
calmly  enough,  bat  all  the  time  fearing 
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that  the  revelatioDS  of  this  terrible  morn- 
ing were  never  coming  to  an  end. 

''I  learnt  to  know  who,  what,  the  'I' 
of  existence  is.  How  that  it  is  not  the 
soul,  not  the  body,  bat  by  dint  of  habit, 
by  practice,  by  strong  exercise  of  will,  can 
reside  in  either.'' 

•*  Go  on,  dear.     And  then " 

<'Ohi  the  sweet  thmgs,  the  beautifbl 
things^  I  have  learnt  to  see,  Joyce.  I 
know  now  what  'I  was  in  the  spirit' 
means.  If  I  lived  long  enough,  like 
Swedenborg,  like  the  prophets  of  old  time, 
I  know  I  should  taste  beforehand  the 
glories  of  the  world  to  come." 

"  And  then,  dear " 

"Ohl  and  then — why,  then,  darling 
Joyce,  of  course  I  should  finally,  eternally 
enter  into  them — after  death,  I  mean." 

"  Shan't  we  all  do  that,  Mab,  if  we  lead 
true,  patient  lives  here,  without  any  strain- 
ing after  gifts  and  powers  wisely  put  be- 
yond our  reach  1 " 

But  the  instant  she  had  said  the  words, 
she  would  fain  have  caught  them  back. 
Mab  turned  her  face  wearily  to  the  wall 
with  a  deep  sigh,  saying :  *'  I  thought  you 
wotdd  have  understood,  Joyce ;  I  wanted 
so  to  tell  you  everything," 

"  Darling,  tell  me  everything,"  pleaded 
Joyce,  getting  up  from  her  chair  and  kneel- 
ing beside  the  sofa.  "  I  will  listen  quietly, 
oh,  so  quietly;  I  won't  interrupt  you 
again." 

But  it  was  some  minutes  before  Mab 
spoke  again.  Then  there  was  something 
of  pain  in  her  tone  as  she  said  : 

'*  Joyce,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I 
have  been  utterly  selfish  from  beginning 
to  end  in  the — the  gift  I  have  been  culti- 
vating." 

"  You  selfish !    Oh,  my  darling ! " 

"I  have  thought  of  all  my  friends 
throughout.  It  seemed  to  me,  if  I  trained 
myself  to  use  this  gift  of  seeing — ^it  is 
nothing  else — I  might  do  great  things  for 
all  my  friends." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  understand." 

"  You  know  how  I  failed  with  poor  Ned 
Donovan.  Captain  Buckingham  explained 
to  me  how  it  was  I  did  so  fail  The  thing 
haunted  me — ^nearly  drove  me  mad.  I 
felt — I  feel  all  your  unhappiness  was  of  my 
bringing " 

"  No,  no,  no,  Mab." 

"  Yes  it  was,  Joyce.  I  think  the  thought 
would  have  killed  me  outright,  if  Captain 
Buckingham  had  not  shown  me  how  my 
gift  might  be  the  means  of  repairing  the 
terrible  evil  I  had  wrought." 


A  flash  of  lightning,  all  in  a  seocmd,  vffl 
reveal  miles  of  night-hidden  landscapa  M 
in  a  flash  Joyce  senned  to  see  l^e  ion\k 
game  Buckingham  had.  played:  how  he 
had  adapted  his  bait  to  his  victim,  and 
how  desperately  fatal  it  was  likefy  to 
prove. 

She  wisely  kept  her  indignation  froiB 
her  tongue,  however,  knowing  how  mean- 
ingless it  would  be  to  MaVs  clouded  Mn. 

Mab  went  on :  "So,  night  and  day  I 
shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  with  but  one 
thought  in  my  mind,  *  Frank,  Frank,  wbsst 
is  he ;  where  shall  I  see  him  1 '  Oh,  Joyce, 
how  your  hand  trembles  1  Do  I  ^dnim 
yout    Shall  I  leave  offi" 

"Go  on,  Mab,  quickly;  for  the  lore  of 
Heaven  tell  me  what  you  have  seen ! "  cried 
Joyce,  all  vibrating  with  another  feeHng 
now. 

''Alas,  darlings  so  far  I  have  seen  no^ 
thin^.  And  this  is  strangest  of  all,  for  I 
could  fill  volumes  with  the  wonders  and 
glories  I  have  seen  in  the  world  that  seesu 
so  commonplace  to  commonplace  eyes,  and 
yet  leave  the  greater  part  untold." 

There  came  a  long,  deep-drawn  sigh  from 
Joyce,  nothing  more. 

"  Yet  whenever  I  close  my  eyes  and  aj 
to  myself,  <  I  will  go  feel  after  Frank  in 
the  wide,  wide  world,'  strange  to  say  an 
odd  noise  fills  my  ears,  a  sound  like  the 
rushing  and  surging  of  an  ocean.  I  lee 
nothing  but  a  great  grey  stretch  of  aky,  & 
great  grey  stretch  of  sea  beneath,  not  a 
sign  of  life  any  whera  Nothing  but  deso^ 
lation  all  around." 

Joyce's  face  was  hidden  in  her  handi 
now.  This  vision  of  desolation  seemed  in 
very  truth  an  apt  picture  of  her  own  en^ty, 
aching  heart. 

Mab  tried  to  speak  words  of  comfort 

**  Darling,  do  not  grieve  so ;  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  dead.  If  he  were  I  should 
have  seen  him,  I  know.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  tell  you  how  I  know  it — and  yw 
wouldn't  understand.  Oh,  and  there's 
one  thing,  Joyce — one  thing  has  been 
forced  upon  me  in  these  long,  silent  hours ! 
I  am  sure,  I  have  felt  it,  I  know  it;  wher- 
ever he  is,  he  is  true  to  you.  By-and-by 
people  will  be  tiying  to  make  out  ^at 
Ka^leen  has  had  something  to  do  wiU 
his  disappearance.  I  have  heard  them 
whisper  it  already.  But  you'll  never 
believe  this,  Joyce,  will  you  f "  Here  she 
sat  up  on  her  couch,  and  put  her  anfifl  ^ 
round  her  sister.  "  And  in  my  long  hours 
of — of  vision  this  thought  has  come  to  ©e 
always  first   and  last,  strong  and  de^i 
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'  Wherever  he  is,  he  is  true,  he  is  true,  he 
couldn't  be  otherwise.' " 

Joyce  drew  her  hands  from  her  white, 
stricken  face,  with  never  a  tear  on  it 

**  He  couldn't  be  otherwise,"  she  repeated 
slowly,  and  the  moomful  scorn  of  her  smile 
as  she  said  it  was  a  thing  to  remember. 
"  Oh,  Mab,  has  it  taken  yon  hours  of 
trance  to  find  out  what  Is  simple  matter 
of  fact  to  me,  to  everyone  who  ever  touched 
Frank's  hand,  or  looked  in  his  face )  My 
dear,  you  have  made  to  yourself  wings  to 
carry  you  over  a  plain,  straight  road  that 
your  feet  could  have  trodden  more  easily 
by  far.  Oh,  Mab,  take  to  your  feet  again, 
let  the  wings  go.  The  angels  want  ^em, 
not  we  1" 

Mab  sank  back  again  on  her  couch, 
answering  nothing.  Her  eyes  closed 
wearily  once  more.  Was  it  sleep  or 
trance  )  Joyce  asked  herself. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

There  is  an  old  legend  of  a  knight 
whose  brave  heart  was  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  hare,  and  who  ever  afterwards  trem- 
bled at,  and  fled  from,  the  dangers  he  before 
had  courted.  Joyce  felt  herself  in  much 
such  a  plight  now. 

Her  terrible  interview  with  Captain 
Backingham  had  left  her  with  but  one 
thought  paramount — a  longing  for  instant 
flight  In  it  alone  she  felt  lay  Mab's 
saf ety,  her  own  only  chance  of  a  successful 
resistance  to  an  appalling  temptation. 

She  dared  not  risk  another  interview 
^with  the  man.  In  her  last  she  had  ex- 
pended all  her  resources,  had  drawn  upon 
lier  utmost  reserves.  Were  they  to  meet 
again,  she  knew  she  must  lie  weaponless  at 
his  mercy. 

She  at  once  consulted  the  doctor,  who 
had  been  hurriedly  called  in  to  attend  Mab 
in  her  fainting-fit,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
inunediate  change  of  air  and  scene  for  his 
patient.  The  doctor  pronounced  a  de- 
cidedly favourable  opinion  on  the  matter. 

**  Nothing  could  be  better  for  her,"  he 
said.  *'  Her  nerves  were,  so  to  speak,  un- 
strung, her  system  genendly  lacked  tone. 
For  this  condition  there  was  no  better  tonic 
to  be  found  tban  bracing  sea-air." 

Then  there  was  Mab  to  consult,  and  here 
Joyce's  heart  misgave  her  sorely,  lest  Mab, 
following  the  dictates  of  one  of  her  unac- 
countable impulses,  should  steadily  refuse 
to  be  dislodged  from  her  present  quarters. 

Her   mis^^ivinf^s.    however,    were    not 


verified,  for  Mab  gave  the  heartiest  wel- 
come to  the  project. 

"  The  very  thing,  Joybe ! "  she  cried  ex- 
citedly. "  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  how  often 
lately  I  have  longed  to  get  to  the  sea.    I 

feel "  but  here   she  checked  herself 

abruptly. 

"  But,  dear,  why  did  you  not  say  so,  it 
could  so  easily  have  been  managed  9 " 
queried  Joyce  astonished. 

"  If  only  we  knew  where  to  go  I "  Mab 
went  on  with  a  sigh,  a  curious  wistful  ex- 
pression passing  over  her  face. 

''How  would  jou  like  a  quiet  little 
village  in  Switzerland  among  the  hills  and 
lakes  t "  asked  Joyce,  eager  to  put  first  the 
ocean,  then  the  Alps,  between  Buckingham 
and  herself. 

Mab  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  think  the  place  I  want  to  go  to 
is  in  Switzerland." 

Then  she  drifted  into  apologies  and  ex- 
planations. 

"It's  just  this,  Joyce:  the  sea  haunts  me 
night  and  day.  How  can  I  make  you 
understand  1  There  is  for  ever  in  my  ears 
the  rush  and  roar  of  a  mighty  ocean,  and 
when  I  close  my  eyes  and  yon  think  I  Am 
sleeping,  I  see  nothing  but  big  brown  rocks, 
steep  and  bare,  and  a  grand  sweep  of  murky, 
dashing  sea." 

Joyce  gave  a  great  start  Mab's  visions 
after  all  might  be  something  other  than  the 
picture-parables  of  mystic  truths  which  she 
had  deemed  them.  What  if  they  were  to 
throw  a  clearer  light  on  the  miserable  dark- 
ness than  any  that  their  vast  expenditure 
of  time,  thought,  money,  had  been  able  to 
throw? 

"Oh,  Mab,  darling,  can  you  not  give 
the  place  a  name?"  she  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

A^gun  Mab  shook  her  head. 

"When  I  was  a  child,"  she  said,  "  and 
went  with  Uncle  Archie  across  ScoUand,  I 
remember  spending  a  day  in  much  such  a 
placa  I  think  it  was  in  Ayrshire,  on  the 
coast  looking  across  the  North  Channel.  I 
would  like  to  go  there  fitst,  Joyce,  if  you 
didn't  mind,  although  it  isn't  quite  the 
place  I  see  in  my — ^my  dreams." 

So  their  preparations  for  flight  were  at 
once  begun,  Joyce  urging  them  forward 
with  an  eagerness  which  told  tales  of  her 
failing  courage. 

In  spite  of  her  haste,  however,  she  did 
not  forget  to  take  every  precaution  to  keep 
their  destination  a  secret  Two  days  after 
Buckingham's  visit  to  the  house  saw  them 
ensconced  in  an  hotel  in  Carlisle.     Here 
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Joyce  took  the  opportunity  of  dismissisg 
their  London  maids  and  engaging  others, 
thereby  catting  off  all  communication 
with  the  London  household.  From  Carlisle 
they  went  direct  to  Newton  Stewart,  the 
little  town  where,  in  the  old  days,  Mab  had 
stayed  with  Uncle  Archie. 

Here  they  heard  of  a  little  sea-side 
place  which  seemed  in  every  respect  to 
fulfil  Mab's  descriptions.  Tretwick-by-Sea 
it  was  called.  Joyce  found  she  could  engage 
a  small  famished  cottage  there  for  herself 
and  Mab.  Other  accommodation  for 
visitors  there  was  none. 

This  little  cottage  had  been  built  by  a 
wealthy  inhabitant  of  Dumfries,  as  a  last 
hope  of  saving  the  life  of  an  invalid  son. 
The  hope  had  proved  futile,  and,  since  the 
death  of  the  lad,  the  little  house  bad  re- 
mained unoccupied.  It  was  well  furnished, 
and  fitted  with  many  invalid  comforts.  It 
stood  half-way  up  the  cliffs,  and  was  conse- 
quentlv  sheltered  from  rough  land  breezes. 
In  addition,  it  commanded  without  inter- 
ruption a  view  of  a  grand  sweep  of  coast  and 
the  great  rolling  North  Channel.  The  coast- 
guard station  stood  on  a  level  with  it,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  A  few  fisher- 
men's huts  clustered  on  a  lower  level,  at 
about  five  minutes'  walking  distance.  These 
were  the  only  habitations  that  Tretwick 
could  boast  on  the  coastline.  Above,  on  the 
cliffs,  a  landscape  scarcely  less  desolate  met 
the  ey  a  The  bastion  of  a  ruined  castle  on  a 
hill  made  a  bold,  sharp  outline  against  the 
sky.  Beneath  it,  in  a  hollow,  stood  an 
ancient  church  with  ivy-covered  tower, 
surrounded  with  a  mossy,  sunken  church- 
yard. The  few  cottagers  who  attended 
service  in  this  old-world  sanctuary  had  their 
homes  on  the  farther  side  of  the  castle- 
crowned  hill,  and  their  humble  roof-trees 
were  consequently  hidden  from  view.  In 
the  foreground  stretched  an  apparently 
illimitable  heath  in  its  fall  glory  of  purple 
heather  and  golden  gorse,  but  with  never 
so  much  as  a  stunted  Scotch  fir  to  break 
its  picturesque  monotony. 

Joyce,  as  she  and  Mab  posted  their  last 
few  miles  across  country  into  the  heart  of 
this  solitude,  said  to  herself  that,  if  they 
had  searched  England  from  comer  to 
comer,  they  could  not  have  found  a  better 
hiding-place. 

It  was  burning  August  weather,  and  the 
vivid  sunlight  threw  every  .feature  of  the 
landscape  into  bold  relief. 

Mab  awakened  to  sudden  animation  at 
her  first  glimpse  of  the  narrow  beach,  great 
brown  rocks,  and  restless  ocean  fladiing 


into  all  sorts  of  brilliant,  shiftiDg  tinti  ia 
the  efiulgence  of  simshine. 

"  It  was  something — something  like  ^ 
I  saw  in  my — my  dreams,  Joyce,"  she  cmd 
enthusiastically.  "  I  feel  now  we  are  neam 

"  she  broke  off  abruptly  and  ended 

i^ith  a  sigh. 

Joyce  sighed  too.  She  never  heaid  Mib 
speak  of  her  dreams  without  a  thrill  Viatu 
in  cloudland  though  they  were,  they  seemed 
to  suggest  possibilities  of  a  glimpse  of  hope 
now  that  all  other  possibilities  were  catoi 

But  were  they  possibilities  of  which  she 
dared  take  advantage  )  she  asked  hendi; 
gazing  sadly  at  MaVs  pallid  face,  and  duo^ 
drooping  figure. 

CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

During  the  two  days  that  elapsed  before 
Joyce  and  Mab  took  flight  for  the  seanode, 
Captain  Buckingham  did  not  molest  them, 
either  personally  or  by  letter. 

This  line  of  conduct  he  had  delibentely 
planned,  his  reasoning  ranning  somewbt 
as  follows : 

*'  This  resolute  young  woman  iriU  be 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  meet  my  vim 
She  is  not  one,  I  take  it,  to  stick  at  a  tiifle. 
and  stand  shilly-shallying,  when  word  ol 
hers  can  end  a  suspense  which  most  be 
worse  than  any  certainty.  In  a  day  or 
two  there  will  come  an  imploring  little 
note,  begging  a  second  interview.  Welliod 
good.  She  luiall  have  her  second  inteirief  . 
and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  it  ihall 
be  a  somewhat  less  stormy  one  than  the 
first.  By  hurrying  matters  forward  I  m] 
simply  retard  them ;  better  let  them  alooe 
to  take  their  course.  It's  a  bold  game  Im 
playing,  a  desperately  bold  one ;  but  when 
has  audacity,  joined  to  skill  like  mine,  erer 
failed  of  a  triumph  1 " 

The  motto  of  Danton,  "De  rauM 
encore  de  Taudace,  et  toujours  de  I'ajidace, 
i^tly  enough  expressed  the  principle  oo 
which  this  man  had  governed  his  lif& 

Put  a  grain  of  sand  under  a  microecop^ 
you  will  see  it  clearly,  not  a  doubt  At 
the  same  time  you  wiU  be  apt  to  lo(*.^' 
out  of  its  proportions,  and  exaggerate  i» 
importance  in  the  scheme  of  the  univ«*' 
Captain  Buckingham  had  spent  so  i^J 
agreeable  hours  in  the  contemplstionoihB 
own  prowess,  that  he  bad  grown  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  there  were  such  weapon* 
in  the  world  as  truth,  honesty,  and  honoor, 
by  which  it  might  be  successfully  com* 
bated* 

He  gave  rein  to  his  thoughts,  aad  W 
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them  career  freely  among  the  pleasant  pro- 
babilitioB  the  future  might  have  in  store  for 
him  when  once  Mab  became  his  wife. 

The  work  of  his  Society  had  of  late  been 
pressing  and  important  A  running  fire  of 
urgent  orders  was  being  received  from 
head-quarters  by  every  nudL  Boycotting 
and  moonUghter's  work  were  being  carried 
on  briskly  enough  in  Ireland,  where  Sylvia 
was  proving  herself  a  very  efficient  agent 
Bat  the  impression  seemed  somehow  to 
have  arisen  at  the  New  York  centre,  that  the 
work  of  the  Society  was  beginning  to  flag 
in  England.  The  ugly  word  dynamite  had 
begun  to  be  whispered  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  council,  and  the  scheme  for 
the  destruction  of  certain  public  buildings 
in  London — set  on  foot  about  a  year  pre- 
viously, but  abandoned  out  of  deference  to 
cooler  heads  and  clearer  judgments — was 
once  more  hinted  at 

These  whispers,  of  necessity,  had  reached 
Backingham's  ear  before  they  resolved 
themselves  into  the  form  of  a  definite 
order. 

He  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  over  them ; 
had  said  to  himself  that  he  was  getting 
older,  and  less  inclined  to  risk  his  life  and 
liberty  than  he  had  been  in  his  old  harum- 
Bcarum  days. 

"  Now,"  he  soliloquised,  as  he  allowed 
his  fancy  to  run  riot  in  the  benefits  an 
alliance  with  Mab  might  confer  upon  him, 
"  married  to  a  rich  wife,  comfortably  settled 
in  New  York  or  London,  things  would  be 
altogether  different  I  should  take  higher 
standing  at  once,  and  they  would  let  me 
off  these  risky  ventures  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  and  influence  I  should  draft  into 
the  leagua" 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  man 
had  no  intention  of  playing  the  part  of 
Bamum  towards  Mab,  although  it  had 
Baited  him  well  enough  to  fill  this  r61e 
towards  Marie  St  Clair.  She,  a  poor, 
illiterate  girl,  could  only  have  been  of  use 
to  him  as  a  professional  clairvoyante.  With 
Mab  Shenstone  the  case  was  difierent  As 
a  tractable,  rich  wife  she  would  benefit  him 
infinitely  more  than  in  any  other  guise. 
The  clairvoyance,  he  had  from  the  very 
first  decided,  could  be  useful,  only  in  so  far 
as  it  helped  to  form  another  and  closer 
link.  That  securely  forged,  let  the  lighter 
and  temporary  bond  be  snapped  at  once. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  thoughts  came 
another  not  one  whit  less  exultant,  having 
in  its  substance  more  of  the  barbaric 
chieftain  than  of  the  nineteenth  century 
repuUicaa.      It    painted    the    hour    of 


triumph  when,  on  the  day  that  made  Mab 
his  wife,  he  would  turn  to  Joyce  and  say  : 
'*  Here  we  are,  brother  and  sister  at  last 
Now,  as  a  brother,  let  me  give  you  a  little 
piece  of  advice — *  Forget  that  hot-headed 
lover  of  yours  as  quicUy  as  possible.  He 
met  his  death  on  what  would  have  been 
his  wedding-day.'"  That  would  be  a 
speech  worth  making.  It  would  be  triumph 
and  revenge  at  one  blow.  It  would  pay 
back,  with  a  fine  touch,  a  score  of  petty 
slights,  insults,  innuendoes  which  these  two 
had  seen  fit  from  time  to  time  to  launch  at 
him.  He  could  picture  the  girFs  face  as  he 
said  the  words ;  the  beautiful  eyes  uplifted, 
first  in  expectancy,  then  in  agony,  to  his. 
He  could  fancy  the  cry  of  pain  that  would 
break  from  her  lips  as  the  full  meaning  of 
his  words  struck  her  brain.  Why,  it  would 
be  every  whit  as  good  as  bringing  in  the 
young  fool  himself,  and  laying  him  down 
at  her  feet,  with  a  dagger  through  his  heart 

He  admitted  readfly  enough  that  the 
game  was  not  without  its  risks — whenever 
was  there  a  game  worth  playing  that  did 
not  include  risks)  But  the  risks  here 
were  small,  the  triumph  large.  There 
would  be  certain  small  details  that  would 
require  nice  adjustment,  such,  for  instance, 
as  how  to  couple  his  certain  knowledge  of 
IVank's  death  with  his  perfect  innocence  in 
the  matter. 

Joyce  was  a  vehement,  passionate  woman, 
he  knew,  but,  after  all,  vehemence  and 
passion  would  naturally  become  diluted 
when  directed  against  a  sister's  husband, 
and  that  sister  as  much  doted  on  as  Mab  was. 
And  even  supposing  she  were  to  carry 
matters  so  far  as  to  set  on  foot  a  police 
inquiry,  there  was  absolutely  not  one  tittle 
of  evidence  to  be  brought  against  him. 

So  in  a  thoroughly  contented  frame  of 
mind  he  reposed  for  nearly  a  week  upon 
his  resolve  to  take  matters  quietly,  and 
not  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  whole 
thing  by  rushing  at  it  *'  like  a  bull  at  a 
gate." 

As  the  days  went  on,  however,  and  there 
came  no  sign  whatsoever  from  Mab  or 
Joyce,  his  resolve  grew  weaker.  A  slight 
feeling  of  uneasiness  took  possession  of 
him.  He  began  to  think  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  change  his  tactics  and  take  the 
initiative. 

He  accordingly  penned  a  brief  note  to 
Mab,  asking  her  to  grant  him  an  interview, 
and  then,  to  make  sure  of  its  safe  delivery, 
he  decided  to  be  his  own  messenger. 

Captain  Buckingham's  quarters  inBloomt- 
burv  saw  a  eood  deal  of  Ned  Donovan's 
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handflome  Irish  face  just  then.  On  the 
veiy  day  on  which  Buckingham  penned 
his  misBiYe  to  Mab,  he  sat  waiting  in 
Buckingham's  sitting-room,  with  despatches 
^m  New  York  in  his  breast-pocket 

Into  this  young  Irishman's  demeanour 
there  had  come  of  late  a  do^ed  sullenness 
and  reserve  which  sat  ill  upon  him. 
Buckingham,  keeping  a  steady  eye  upon 
him,  had  noted  it. 

"  He's  doing  good  work,  and  work  that 
no  one  else  could  be  found  to  do  just 
now,"  he  thought;  "but  he's  domg  it  at 
the  sword's  point  By-and-by  there'll  be 
a  question  or  two  he'll  have  to  answer, 
and  it'll  go  rough  witii  him.  But  that 
won't  be  till  we've  got  all  the  work  we 
want  out  of  him." 

And  forthwith  he  had  sent  Ned  upon 
missions  that  were  hourly  becoming  more 
distasteful  to  him,  and  had  treated  him 
with  an  arrogant  brusqueness  which  at 
times  set  the  bishman's  blood  boiling. 

Naturally  the  relation  between  the  two 
men  was  some^at  strained.  Fellowship 
in  a  cause  is  not  omnipotent  to  s^amp  aU 
minor  enmities  and  discords  in  life. 

The  individual  must  wither  before  ''  the 
world,"  or  in  other  words  "  the  cause,"  can 
become  "  all  in  all."  In  this  young  Irish- 
man the  "individual"  was  very  strong;  in 
spite  of  disappointments,  mortifications, 
and  all  sorts  of  hardships,  it  showed  as  yet 
no  i^gn  of  withering. 

"Why  I  love  my  life  Heaven  only 
knows,"  he  would  sometimes  say  to  him- 
self ;  "  but  not  a  doubt  I  do  love  it,  and  it 
Won't  be  long  before  I  claim  my  right  to 
do  what  I  please  with  it." 

Possibly  Captain  Buckingham  read  these 
thoughts,  or  something  akin  to  them,  in 
the  man's  face  as  he  entered  the  room. 
They  added  additional  fuel  to  the  discon- 
tent which  had  taken  possession  of  him, 
when  on  arriving  at  Eaton  Square  he  had 
been  told  that  the  Misses  Shenstone  had 
left  town,  and  that  all  letters  were  to  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Archibald  Shenstone  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Cheltenham,  as  they  had 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds  as  to  their 
destination. 

With  a  brief  nod  to  Ned  he  held  out  his 
hand  for  his  despatches,  opened  and  read 
them  in  silence. 

"There  is  nothing  here  to  make  me 
alter  my  present  arrangements,"  he  said 
when  he  had  run  his  eye  over  them.  "  The 
work  in  County  Down  can  be  well  carried 
through  by  an  inferior  officer.  It  will  most 
likely  devolve  upon  you." 


Ned  frowned  a  de^,  ugty  frown.  *^Tk 
rick-firing  and  catde-stimiig  busineas  k 
not  the  work  I'd  choose  to  set  gmog — ' 
he  began. 

"  Since  when  has  it  been  the  cnstooK^ 
the  Society  to  ask  its  members  what  woik 
they  would  or  would  not  choose  t"  inter- 
rupted Buckingham  curtly. 

"  Nor  was  it  the  work  I  was  led  lo 
believe  would  be  given  me,  when  I  joined 
the  Society,"  Ned  went  on  doggedly. 

Captain  Buckingham  looked  up  at  hin, 
a  curious  expression  passing  over  his  feeei 
"  I  suppose  you  know  the  penalty  attached 
to  insubordmation  ! "  he  aeked  meamngly. 

Yes,  Ned  knew  well  enough,  none 
better,  and  silence  fell  on  him  at  onea 

"  I  shall  have  more  to  say  to  yoaby-aod- 
by  on  this  head,"  Buckingham  went  on; 
"  meantime,  you  had  better  start  for  Goii 
at  once.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  M 
directions  will  be  sent  to  you  at  yooroU 
quarters  there.  On  second  thoughts,  it 
will  be  better  for  you  to  cross  by  wayof 
Milford.  You  can  branch  ofif  fromGUoo- 
cester,  and  run  down  to  Overbury.  A  d»j 
will  be  allowed  you  off  duty  to  spend  wiA 
your  father  and  mother." 

Ned's  face  brightened.  Work  in  Irdaad 
was  rough  and  risky  just  then,  it  woold 
be  cheery  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  oU 
couple  in  the  garden^s  cottage  before  be 
set  about  it  But  what  could  have  pot 
such  kindly  forethought  as  this  into  the 
Captain's  head  1  he  asked  himself  ^ 

He  was  soon  to  get  his  question  u- 
swered. 

"While  at  Overbury,  I  wish  yon  to 
ascertain  the  Miss  Shenstones'  preeeot 
address,  and  at  once  telegraph  it  to  ise 
here,"  Buckingham  resumed.  "Throogii 
your  father  and  mother,  no  doubt  you  can 
easily  get  at  it.  If  they  fail  to  know  % 
go  on  to  Cheltenham,  and  find  it  oat 
through  the  servants  at  the  hotel  who 
post  the  old  uncle's  letters.  You've  done 
that  sort  of  thing  neatly  enough  hefoie 
now." 

Ned's  face  fell  again,  the  dogged,  solles 
look  came  back  to  it.  He  bit  his  lipi 
uiswering  not  a  word. 

Of  Captain  Buckingham's  attentions  to 
Mab  he  had  had  hints  from  Kathleen,  loog 
before  they  had  been  so  much  as  sospected 
by  any  member  of  the  family.  These  hiBte 
had  roused  the  wild  beast  in  him,  and  bid 
had,  moreover,  the  practical  effect  of  makipg 
him  set  on  foot  a  few  special  enqnin* 
concerning  Buckingham's  previons  career. 
The  result  of  tJiese  enquiries  had  not  beeo 
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mBpiritiDg,  and  had  eontribated  its  quota 
to  the  difltnist  with  which  the  man  viewed 
bisehief 

Captain  Backingham  noted  his  silence 
and  read  it  correctly.  To  himself  he  said  : 
<*That  man  must  be  brought  to  book  be- 
fore long,  with  a  good  strong  hand  too." 
Aloud  he  said,  as  he  drew  his  chair  to  his 
writing-table  imd  spread  his  papers  before 
him :  **  These  are  aU  the  instructions  I  have 
to  rive.  When  next  you  hear  from  me  it 
will  be  at  Cork.    Gtood  morning." 

Bat  Ned  did  not  stir. 

'<I  have  a  question  to  ask,"  he  said,  and 
Backingham's  quick  ear  once  more  de- 
tected the  ring  of  rebellion  in  the  man's 
tone.  "Is  this — this  address  you  desire 
me  to  |et  for  you,  required  for  the  work 
of  the  Society,  or  is  it  required  for  your 
own  private  use  ? " 

Backingham  jumped  up  from  his  chair 
—the  commanding  officer  to  his  very  back- 
bone. ''Look  here,  my  man,"  he  said, 
Betting  his  teeth  over  his  words,  ''youVe 
had  one  warning  against  insubordination, 
I  take  it  yon  won't  get  a  second.  You've 
had  your  orders,  they  will  not  be  repeated. 
I've  no  more  to  say."  Then  he  went  back 
to  his  writing-table. 

Ned  went  silently  down  the  stairs  and 
out  of  the  house.  Outside,  in  the  open 
air,  he  drew  a  long  breath. 

"It  won't  be  for  long — it  can't  be  for 
long,  now,"  he  muttered,  clenching  his 
fingers  into  the  palms  of  his  hand.  "  Let 
me  get  breathing  time,  that's  all,  and  111 
pay  off  my  debts  to  the  last  farthing." 


SOME  NARROW  ESCAPES. 

IN  THE  LEBANON. 

Shortly  after  the  wholesale  massacres  of 
the  Christians  in  Lebanon  and  Damascus, 
which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1860, 
the  five  great  Powers  of  Europe  in- 
sisted upon  a  new  order  of  things  being 
established  throughout  Syria  ;  and  obliged 
the  Turkish  Grovernment  to  institute  some- 
thing like  justice  for  the  people  who  had 
been  so  foully  treated  by  their  Druse  and 
Moslem  fellow  subjects. 

The  new  Governor  of  Mount  Lebanon 
was  Daoud  Pasha,  the  first  Christian  who 
ever  had  that  rank  conferred  upon  him ; 
and  amongst  those  who  held  office  under 
him  were  several  Christians,  both  from 
Constantinople  and  natives  of  Syria.  The 
new  government  of  the  country  in  general, 
and  more  particularly  of  Mount  Lebanon — 


where  the  greatest  and  most  wholesale 
massacres  had  taken  place — ^was  entirely 
organised  by  the  five  Special  Commissioners 
sent  out  to  Syria  by  the  Powers  mentioned 
above;  and  for  several  months  nothing 
whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing order  in  the  land  without  their  consent 

The  representative  of  England  on  the 
occasion  was  Lord  Dufferin,  who  is  now 
Governor-Gtenend  of  India.  Amongst 
other  new  organisations,  it  was  settled 
that  the  police  of  Mount  Lebanon  should 
be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  and  put  under  officers  named  by 
the  Commissioners.  At  the  time  the  mas- 
sacres commenced,  I  had  been  some  three 
years  in  Syril^  and  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  Ajrabic,  which  is  the  lan^;uaee  of 
the  country.  When  it  was  determmed  that 
an  entirely  new  departure  as  to  the  police 
of  the  country  should  take  place,  I  was 
offered,  and  accepted,  the  berth  of  Chief 
of  the  Force  in  Mount  Lebanon,  and  was 
very  soon  hurd  at  work  organising  the 
same,  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
Daoud  Pasha.  These  few  lines  of  expla- 
nation are  necessary,  in  order  to  show  how 
it  was  that  I  became  mixed  up  with  certain 
events  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate. 

Some  three  months  after  I  had  taken 
charge  of  my  new  office,  I  was  awoke  one 
morning  before  daylight  by  a  message 
from  the  Pasha,  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted 
to  see  me  immediately.  We  were  then  liv- 
ing at  the  old  Palace  of  the  former  Emir 
Beshis,  called  Beit-ed-Deen.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Pasha  occupied  the  Palace  itself, 
and  his  subordinates  .lived  in  such  houses 
as  they  had  been  able  to  secure  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The  cottage  which  I  inhabited  was 
situated  on  a  hill  some  two  hundred 
feet  higher  than  any  of  the  other  houses. 
The  view  from  it  was  magnificent  On 
the  one  side  there  was  an  unimpeded  view 
of  the  most  lofty  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  other,  looking  down  the  mountain 
towards  the  sea,  the  towns  and  harbours  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  could  be  seen  in  the  far-off 
distance.  The  road  leading  to  the  house 
was,  however,  anything  but  good.  By  day- 
light it  was  not  a  little  difficult  to  get  over 
it  .without  stumbling  and  falling,  and  after 
dark  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  so. 
This  it  was  that  made  me  grumble  when  I 
was  awoke  at  least  an  hour  before  daylight, 
and  asked  not  to  delay  a  moment  in  going 
to  see  His  Excellency  the  Pasha. 

Arrived  at  the  Palace,  I  found  my  chief 
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in  a  state  of  great  ezcittment.  '*  I  have 
jast  had  news  brought  me/'  he  said,  "  that 
a  foul  murder, was  committed  a  few  hours 
ago,  at  a  spot  some  ten  miles  from  this. 
Now,  I  want  you  to  take  the  matter  up, 
and  do  your  best  to  find  out  who  the  cul- 
prit or  culprits  are.  It  is  the  first  crime 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  committed  since 
I  became  Governor  of  the  Mountain,  now 
four  months  ago.  If  we  can  trace  the  mur- 
derer, lay  hands  on  him,  and  bring  him  to 
justice,  it  will  be  a  feather  in  my  cap,  and 
I  need  not  say  that  you  shall  get  due  credit 
(or  the  work.  I  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands.  Spare  no  trouble  and  no  expense 
in  finding  out  who  the  murderer  is." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  with  the  task  which  His  Excellency 
had  set  me.  I  knew  by  instinct,  as  it  were, 
that  I  should  have  not  a  little  difficulty  in 
finding  out  who  had  committed  the  crime, 
and  when  I  came  to  make  enquiries  my 
anticipations  were  fully  realised.  It  turned 
out  that  the  murdered  map  was  a  Greek  * 
pedlar,,  who  was  known  to  carry  about 
with  him,  ^wh9(t  in  those  parts  was 
looked  upon^  as ,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  besides  severalarticlesin  jewellery, 
which  he  had  fori^ale.  His  body  was  found 
in  a  stony  plain,  on  the  higher  part  of  the 
Leibanon  range,  which  was  the  road  to  more 
than,  one  large  hamlet.  Within  a  radius  of 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  spot  there  were  as 
many  villages,  all  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Druses.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  or  other  of  these  villages  that 
the  murder  had  been  committed.  But  any 
hope  or  chance  of  getting  one  Druse  to  in- 
form on  one  of  his  co-reugionists  is  out  of 
the  question — such  a  thing  has  never  been 
known. 

Asl  said  before,  the  spot  where  the  corpse 
of  the  murdered  man  was  found,  could 
not  have  been  more  than  ten  miles  from 
Beit-ed-Deen.  But  a  ten-mile  ride  on  the 
Lebanon  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from 
getting  over  the  same  distance  in  any 
country  in  Europe.  With  the  exception  of 
one  well-constructed  bridle-path,  which  was 
made  by  the  French  army  of  occupation  in 
1861,  and  which  goes  from  withm  a  few 
miles  of  Beyrout  right  over  the  mountab, 
and  of  another  broad  carriage  road,  con- 
structed by  a  FreDch  company,  which  owns 
the  diligences  which  go  from  Beyrout  to 

*  In  Syria  this  word  does  not  mean  one  who  ia 
a  Greek  by  birth,  but  a  member  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  a  native  of  Lebanon  or  the  surround- 
ing country. 


Damascus,  there  is  not  even  what  can  be 
called  a  pathway  throughout  the  whole  dk- 
trict.  Those  who  have  never  been  on  the  i 
Lebanon  are  generally  under  the  impro- 
sion  that  it  comprises  one  high  moQntain. 
But  it  is,  in  point  of  fsct,  a  series,  orraoge 
of  mountains,  some  thirty  miles  long,  and 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  broad. 

The  ten  ndles  I  had  to  tr&vene 
before  reaching  the  spot  where  the  mm- 
dered  man's  corpse  was  lying,  was,  era 
for  horses  accustomed  to  the  oonntiy, 
very  difficult  to  get  over.  The  greats 
part  of  the  distance  was  over  the  bed  d 
what,  in  the  rainy  season,  would  be  a  wide 
and  deep  mountain  stream.  That  it  takes 
considerable  more  time  to  get  over  the 
ground  in  such  a  country  than  it  does  in 
Europe,  may  be  inferred  Ircm  the  fact,  that 
we  were  upwards  of  four  hours  doing  the 
ten  miles. 

And  when  we  got  to  the  spot,  snythiog 
like  a  satisfactory  enquiry  as  to  the  cvm 
of  the  murder,  seemed  almost  impoasibl& 
The  corpse  was  lying,  where  it  evidently 
had  fallen,  in  the  middle  of  a  stony  plain, 
some  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  nearefit 
village.  The  unfortunate  man  had  evi- 
dently been  murdered ;  and  everything  he 
had  in  the  shape  of  money  had  been  token 
from  him,  as  well  as  nearly  all  he  cuM 
in  the  pack  that  was  on  his  back.  K 
seemed  to  me  at  first  that  any  enqoirj 
about  the  case,  or  any  endeavour  to  iiBd 
out  who  the  culprits  were,  cotdd  only  reeah 
in  disappointment  But,  as  I  stood  lock- 
ing at  the  corpse,  and  trying  to  find  out 
with  what  kind  of  weapon  the  man  had 
been  killed^  a  happy  thought  struck  me.  I 
suddenly  remembered  having  heard  t^t  i 
French  gentleman  who  owned  a  laige  esta- 
blishment for  reeling  the  silk  off  cocoonB,had 
lately  received  from  France  a  couple  d 
very  fine  bloodhounds.  It  is  true  that  the 
factory  was  some  twenty  miles  from  wh^ 
we  stood,  and  to  go  and  return  that  dk- 
tance  would — taking  into  consideration  the 
roads,  or  rather  the  want  of  roads,  on 
Mount  Lebanon — consume  at  the  teiy 
least  a  couple  of  days,  if  not  more.  Bat  it 
was  the  only  chance  I  had  of  getting  at  the 
truth,  and  so  I  resolved  to  act  upon  the 
idea  I  had  conceived. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  note  to  the 
owner  of  the  factory  was  written,  and  sent 
off  by  a  horseman  to  its  destination.  Id 
the  meantime  all  that  was  left  for  thoee 
left  behind,  was  to  pass  away  the  time  af 
best  they  could  until  the  answer  arrived. 

The  party  which  accompanied  me  on  this 
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ezpeditioD,  consisted  of  about  thirty  indi- 
viduals. Of  these  one  was  a  Hungarian 
officer,  who  held  an  appointment  in  the 
Police  subordinate  to  myself ;  one  was  an 
Armenian  clerk,  who  accompanied  the 
party  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  register, 
or  diary,  of  all  that  took  place ;  and  the 
rest  were  all  natives  of  Syria,  who  belonged 
to  the  mounted  portion  of  the  force  of 
which  I  had  charge,  and  held  the  position  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  troopers  of 
the  police.  Our  sojourn  at  the  place  where 
we  had  halted  did  not  promise,  nor  did  it 
prove,  to  be  a  very  cheerful  one.  Beyond 
one  day's  provision  of  bread,  water,  and 
com  for  the  horses,  we  had  literally  nothing 
whatever. 

As  I  have  said  before,  travelling  in  the 
stony,  rocky  paths  of  the  mountain  is 
invariably  slow  work.  I  had  calculated 
upon  the  messenger  I  had  sent  for  the 
bloodhounds  taking  about  forty  hours  to 
go  and  return.  But  as  it  turned  out,  when 
he  arrived  at  his  destination,  the  master  of 
the  establishment  and  his  two  sons  were 
both  absent,  and  did  not  return  until  late 
in  the  evening,  when  both  they  and  their 
horses  were  too  tired  to  make  a  start  for 
the  place  where  we  were  waiting  for 
them.  The  result  was  that  forty-eight 
hours  elapsed  before  I  received  an  answer 
to  my  letter.  What  we  should  have  done 
for  1^  absolute  necessaries  of  life  during 
the  time  we  were  waiting  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say,  had  it  not  been  for  some 
half-dozen  Franciscan  Monks  who  had  a 
small  monastery  five  or  six  miles  from 
where  we  were  bivouacked.  I  sent  the 
Fathers  a  message,  telling  them  why  we 
were  halted  there,  and  how  we  were 
tmable  to  provide  food  either  for  our- 
selves or  OUT  horses.  The  monks  had 
not  much  for  themselves,  but  what  they 
had  they  brought  us  in  the  kindest 
possible  manner,  and  not  only  supplied  us 
with  two  oi  three  good  homely  meals, 
bat  also  with  a  few  bottles  of  Lebanon 
wine,  which,  although  it  would  hardly  pass 
muster  as  a  first-class  wine,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  By  far  the  most  disagreeable 
mcident  of  our  long  halt  was  the  corpse  of 
the  murdered  man.  If  I  had  allowed  it  to 
be  removed,  the  advantage  which  I  hoped 
to  gain  by  nsing  the  bloodhounds  would 
have  been  altogether  lost.  But  in  a 
country  like  Mount  Lebanon,  where  the 
heat  by  day  is  great,  the  odour  from  a  dead 
body  very  soon  becomes  much  stronger 
than  it  is  pleasant;  and  to  those  who 
here   to   remain   anvwhere  near    it.    is 


anything  but  agreeabla  Had  we  re- 
tired to  any  distance  from  the  corpse  the 
jackals  and  wolves  would  very  soon  have 
disposed  of  it  after  their  own  fashion,  and 
we  should  have  had  no  hopes  of  bringing 
matters  to  an  issue. 

The  Turks  have  a  proverb,  or  saying,  in 
which  they  put  great  faith.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
wait,  will  end  by  governing  the  world.  To 
a  certain  extent  we  experienced  the  practical 
truth  of  this.  We  waited,  and  in  time  we 
were  rewarded  by  the  arrival  of  the  French 
gentleman  who  owned  the  silk  factory.  One 
of  his  sons  accompanied  him,  and  with  them 
were  two  magnificent  bloodhounds,  by  whose 
special  quaHfications  we  expected  that 
much  of  our  difficulties  would  be  solved. 
Nor  were  we  disappointed.  The  owner  of 
these  animals  seemed  to  understand  fully 
how  to  manage  them.  When,  after  some  four 
or  five  hours  of  rest,  they  were  ready  to 
begin  their  work,  the  whole  party  were 
mounted  and  waiting  to  start  The  dogs 
were  taken  to  where  the  dead  body  was 
lying,  and  put  on  the  scent  here  and  there, 
round  about  the  spot.  Not  less  than  half- 
a-dozen  times  they  commenced  following 
up  some  scent  which  they  discovered  on 
the  ground,  but  in  each  instance  stopped 
short  after  pursuing  it  a  few  yards.  I 
began  to  despair  of  these  animals  being  of 
any  use  to  us,  and  was  not  a  little  vexed 
with  myself  for  trusting  in  what  seemed 
almost  certain  to  prove  a  broken  reed.  Not 
so  the  owner  of  the  bloodhounds. 

"  Depend  upon  it,''  he  said,  **  tiia^ 
sooner  or  later  they  will  hit  off  the  scent, 
and  show  us  in  what  direction  the  murderers 
have  gona" 

And  so  it  proved.  After  several  false 
casts,  the  dogs  seemed  to  find  a  scent 
which  they  followed  up  at  once  for  some 
two  hundred  or  more  yards. 

"  Now  we  have  got  it,"  said  their  owner, 
and  he  was  right.  In  order  not  to  let  them 
go  faster  than  we  could  follow,  the  hounds 
were  held  with  a  string.  The  scent  seemed 
to  get  stronger  and  stronger.  We  must  have 
gone  over  some  six  or  seven  miles  of  ground, 
and  passed  three  or  four  Druse  villages.  But 
our  canine  guides  never  turned  to  therieht 
or  left.  At  last  we  halted  for  the  night, 
and  at  daybreak  the  scent  was  taken  up 
again.  About  noon  our  hunt  after  the 
unseen  came  to  an  end.  The  dogs  led  us 
to  a  very  small  Druse  village,  consisting 
of  not  more  than  a  couple  of  dozen  cottages, 
which  lay  altogether  out  of  our  road ;  and 
here  they  halted  at  the  door  of,  perhaps, 
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the  poorest-lookiDg  hoiue  in  one  of  the 
most  wretched  collection  of  habitations  it 
has  ever  been  my  lob  to  see  in  almost  any 
coontiy.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  vene- 
rable-looking old  man,  whom,  after  smelling 
about  him,  the  hounds  tried  to  attack.  They 
were  called  off,  and  we  proceeded  to 
search  the  old  Druse's  house,  as  well  as  his 
person.  Much  to  our  surprise  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  goods — certainly  eveiything 
that  was  of  any  value — were  found  in  a 
very  short  time ;  and,  what  was  of  greater 
consequence,  the  clothes  which  the 
murderer  must  have  worn  at  the  time  he 
committed  the  crime  were  also  discovered, 
with  fresh  stains  of  human  blood  upon 
them. 

It  took  our  party  two  very  long  days  to 
get  back  to  Beit^d-Deen,  when,  as  I  need 
hardly  say,  the  Pasha  was  greatly  pleased 
that  our  search  had  not  been  in  vain.  In 
due  time  the  murderer  was  tried  before 
what  is  called  the  "  mixed  medjis,"  being 
a  Court  of  which  the  judges  are  composed 
of  Diuses,  Christians,  and  Moslems.  In  a 
country  where  religious  fanaticism  is  of  far 
greater  influence  than  justice,  if  a  prisoner 
was  tried  for  no  matter  how  serious  or  how 
trivial  a  crime,  he  would  be  certain  to  be  con- 
demned, even  if  death  were  the  penalty  of  his 
crime,  provided  his  judges  were  <^  another 
creed  than  himself.  On  the  otiier  hand,  if 
he  was  tried  by  men  of  the  same  religion 
as  himself,  they  would  be  certain  to  pro- 
nounce him  innocent,  no  matter  how  pal- 
pable his  offence  might  have  been.  This 
is  why,  on  Mount  Lebanon  and  some  otheic 
parts,  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  judges— or 
they  might  be  called  judges  and  jurymen, 
for  they  perform  both  functions — invariably 
consist  df  men  belonging  to  different  creeds 
prevalent  in  the  province  or  district.  The 
prisoner  we  had  captured  by  means  of  the 
bloodhounds  was  tried.  Of  his  guilt  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  hung ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  his  sentence  was  known  all  over  the 
mountain.  Up  to  that  time  justice  had 
been  administered  with  a  v^  slack  hand 
all  over  the  district;  and,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  most  palpable 
crimes  had  escaped  with  a  very  slight 
punishment.  This  was  the  first  case  of 
murder  that  had  been  brought  home  to  the 
offender  since  Daoud  Pasha  had  been  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
Druses  felt  that  it  would  be  a  stigma  upon 
their  race  if  one  of  them  was  hung.  Every 
possible  influence  was  brought  to  tear  upon 
the  Patha,  to  induce  him  to  spare  the 


murderer's  life ;  but  he,  very  properly,  de- 
termined that  the  sentence  passed  onthi 
man  should  be  carried  out. 

Some  of  the  more  influential  Dnues  took 
the  trouble  of  going  to  Beyrout— SYery 
long  day's  journey,  in  order  to  beg  tb 
English  Consul-General  to  interfere,  a&d 
ask  the  Pasha  to  spare  the  man's  Ufa  But 
that  official  very  properly  declined  to  mte- 
fere.  Thev  then  came  to  me,  urging  tluUib 
this  was  the  first  capture  I  had  made  of  any 
one  accused  of  a  capital  offence,  I  ong^tjtf 
only  for  my  own  sake,  and  my  official  credit, 
to  beff  that  the  murderer's  life  should  be 
spared.  When  other  arguments  failed,  I 
was  privately  given  to  understand  thai  if  I 
did  what  was  asked  of  me,  a  sum  of  money, 
equivalent  to  nearly  a  thousand  poimdBof 
English  money,  should  be  made  over  to  me 
in  such  a  maimer  that  the  fact  of  my 
having  received  it  could  never  be  proved. 
Last  of  all,  the  brother  of  the  murderer  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  told  me  m  Teiy 
plain  terms  that  if  the  culprit  were  hanged, 
I  should  pay  the  penalty  of  having  capt^ 
him  with  my  life ;  that,  according  to  the 
custom  and  unwritten  law  of  the  nomi- 
tains,  the  nearest  surviving  relative  of  any 
one  is  bound  to  avenge  a  death,  and  thit 
it  would  be  his  business  to  kiU  me  f(s 
having  been  the  cause  of  his  brother  bone 
hung.  He  said  he  was  certain  that  if  I 
interceded  with  His  Excellency  the  Puha, 
the  man  now  in  prison,  and  under  senteoee 
of  death,  would  at  any  rate  have  his  IHe 
spared.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  again 
refused  to  move  in  the  matter.  I  bad 
talked  over  the  affair  with  Daoud  Pashi^ 
and  fully  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  the  peace  of  the  dii^ 
trict,  that  an  example  should  be  mad^  aod 
that  the  sentence  should  be  canied  ^ 
In  due  time  this  was  done.  One  morn- 
uig)  jnst  before  daybreak,  as  is  the  costoa 
of  the  country,  the  execution  took  plaee, 
and  the  body  was  left  hanging  on  tbe 
rough  gallows  for  a  whole  day,  before  it 
was  miMle  over  to  the  rdatives  of  tb 
culprit  in  order  that  they  might  bmy  it 
It  was  part  of  my  duty  to  be  present  wbea 
the  fatal  knot  was  tied,  and  Uie  man  atroog 
up  to  the  cross-beam  whence  the  rope  bnog' 

In  a  former  part  of  this  paper  I  bave 
mentioned  that  Daoud  Pasha  was  a  Cb» 
tian.  He  belonged  to  what  is  called  tbe 
Catholic  Armenian  Chnrch,  or  thatpoitif 
of  the  Armenian  bod>,  which  maintam 
their  own  liturgy,  and  acknowledge  ii^ 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Hia£z(^' 
lency  had,  at  Beit-ed-Deen,his  own  cbaplauJ; 
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who  said  mass  in  a  small  chapel  which  the 
Pasha  had  fitted  ap,  about  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  Palaca  To  this  place  of 
worship  His  Excellency  proceeded  every 
Sanday  morning,  about  seven  a.m.,  accom- 
panied by  all  his  staff,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  in  number. 

Those  who  were  not  of  the  same  creed 
as  the  Pasha  only  accompanied  him  to  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  and  waited  outside  until 
the  mass  was  over.  But  in  going  there  not 
a  little  formality  was  observed.  Everyone 
had  his  exact  place,  marked  out  in  what 
miffht  almost  be  called  the  procession, 
and  was  expected  to  keep  it  It  was 
my  duty  to  walk  a  little  in  front  of  the 
Pasha,  but  a  good  deal  to  his  left,  so  as  to 
see  that  the  different  sentries  we  passed 
were  prepared  to  salute  in  the  proper  man- 
Der,  and  to  keep  the  road  clear  for  anyone 
who  wanted  to  present  His  Excellency  wiUi 
a  petition,  as  many  of  the  poor  people  in- 
variably did  on  Sunday  morning.  We  idl 
walked  at  a  very  slow  pace,  so  that  there 
coald  be  no  difficulty  for  those  who  wished 
to  address  the  Pasha,  or  to  present  any 
paper  which  they  might  want  him  to  read. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  chapel,  and  were 
aboQt  to  halt  that  the  Pasha  might  pass  in, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  my  name 
called  by  at  least  a  dozen  voices,  telling  me 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  beware,  to 
look  ont^  to  throw  myself  down,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides.  The  warnings  were 
shoated  out  in  accents  of  the  utmost  terror, 
soch  as  may  be  heard  in  the  street  when 
anyone  is  in  danger  of  being  run  over,  and 
the  words  were  shouted  so  loudly — ^in 
French,  Italian,  and  Arabic — that  I  was 
for  a  moment  fairly  bewildered.  At  first 
I  theoght  that  the  Pasha  must  be  in  danger 
f ron  some  cause  or  other,  and  I  turned  to- 
wards him.  Bat  such  was  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary.  His  Excellency  was  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and 
was  also  calling  to  me  by  name  to  take 
care,  but  of  what  I  could  not  make  out. 
There  was  evidently  some  great  and  imme- 
diate danger  threatening  me,  but  what  it 
was  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  undeistand. 
At  Ust,  turning  in  the  direction  in  which 
everyone  was  pointing,  I  saw  what  I  never 
have,  and  never  shall,  forget — what  I  now 
Bee  as  vividly  and  plainly  as  I  did  then, 
althoQgh  twenty-five  long  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  affair  happened. 

Close  to  me,  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  yards,  there  was  a  broken 
wUl,  of  which  some  four  or  five  feet  in 
height  remained.    Lookinsr  over  this  wall. 


his  eyes  glaring  with  f ory,  was  the  brother 
of  the  man  I  had  made  a  prisoner  of,  and 
who  had  been  hanged  chiefly  by  the  testi- 
mony I  had  been  able  to  give  against  him. 
What  the  fellow's  intentions  were,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever.  "He  was 
aiming  point-blank  at  me  one  of  those 
short,  bell-mouthed  carbines,  which  are  so 
common  amongst  the  natives  of  Syria,  and 
which,  being  always  loaded  with  half  a 
dozen  or  more  slugs,  each  about  the  size 
of  a  large  grape,  are,  at  anything  like  close 
quarters,  the  most  deadly  weapons  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  I  was  so  near  l^e 
man  that,  when  I  had  turned  towards  him, 
I  seemed  as  it  were  to  look  into  the  barrel 
of  his  gun.  Now,  could  there  be  any  mis- 
take as  to  what  his  intentions  were  !  He 
seemed,  as  Orientals  invariably  are  when 
they  intend  to  commit  any  desperate  crime, 
quite  mad  with  rage,  and  kept  calliog  out 
in  Arabic :  **  Dog  of  an  Englishman,  dog 
of  a  Christian,  you  murdered  my  brother, 
and  now  I  will  kill  you  ! " 

Never  in  my  life  did  I  feel  as  I  did 
during  the  one  or  two  minutes  that 
I  fac^  this  man,  with  his  gun  pointed 
at  me,  and  within  four  or  five  feet  of 
ma  Knowing  how  these  bell-mouthed 
firearms  were  always  loaded,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  that  the  fellow  could 
miss  me,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  time 
had  come,  and  that  in  a  few  seconds  more 
I  must  be  murdered.  To  give  an  accurate 
account  of  what  my  feelings  were  is  utterly 
impossibla  My  whole  past  life  seemed  to 
pass  in  review  before  me.  I  should  have 
liked  to  fight  against  the  fate  that  seemed 
so  inevitable,  but  that  was  impossiUe.  The 
whole  thing  had  been  so  sudden,  that  I 
was  utterly  paralysed,  and  was  incapable 
of  forming  any  plan  whatever. 

The  man  continued  his  oaths  and  abuse, 
and  I  was  so  near  him  that  I  could  see,  as 
well  as  hear,  when  he  put  his  weapon  on 
full  cock.  I  had  then,  so  far  as  I  could 
think  of  anything,  made  up  my  mind  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  what 
seemed  to  be  my  inevitable  fate.  All  this, 
it  must  be  remembered,  passed  in  the  course 
of  less  than  two  minutes. 

But  a  sound — a  sound  I  can  never 
fcHTget — made  itself  heard.  The  fellow  had 
drawn  the  trigger,  and  I  could  hear  that 
the  gun  had  missed  fire.  In  an  instant, 
after  a  tremendous  oath,  the  man  was  ham- 
mering at  his  flint  to  make  it  do  better ; 
but  he  was  too  late.  In  a  far  shorter  time 
than  I  take  to  write  these  lines,  all  my 
enerries  seemed  to  come  back  to  me :  I 
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had  vaulted  over  the  walJ,  and  had  the 
would-be  murderer  by  the  throat.  We  fell 
together,  but  I  was  uppermoBt  ;  and 
although  he  tried  his  best  to  get  his  long 
knife  out  of  the  sheath,  I  was  able  to 
pummel  his  head  against  the  stones  until  he 
was  almost  insensible.  In  another  moment 
I  had  the  help  I  needed ;  the  fellow  was 
bound  with  cords,  and  taken  to  prison. 
Thus  ended  by  far  the  most  narrow  escape 
I  have  ever  experienced. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  I  have  not  told  my 
tale  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give  my 
readers  a  vivid  account  of  what  I  endured 
for  the  moment  I  saw  the  blunderbuss 
pointed  at  me,  and  within  very  few  feet  of 
my  head.  But  it  is  difficult  to  depict  one's 
feelbgs  under  such  circumstances,  more 
particularly  when  taken,  as  I  was,  without 
any  warning  whatever.  My  intending 
murderer  fofiowed  the  fate  of  his  brother, 
and  was  hanged  a  few  days  after  he  tried 
to  kill  me. 


FOUR  IRISH  FAIRY  LEGENDS. 
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Mr.  Taggart,  a  farmer  in  the  townland 
of  Roshine,  had  two  servants,  named  Paddy 
Reilly,  who,  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing 
them,  were  called  respectively  Paddy-more, 
or  Big  Paddy,  and  Paddy-beg,  or  Little 
Paddy.  Each  man  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  a  hump  on  his  back,  which  spoilt 
his  beauty,  and  injured  his  chances  with 
the  girls  of  Roshine  village.  But,  though 
alike  in  name  and  misfortune,  the  young 
men  were  unlike  in  temper,  Paddy-more 
being  cross-grained  and  ill-natured,  while 
Paddy-beg  was  the  cheeriest,  most  obliging 
of  creatures. 

One  Hallowe'en,  Paddy-beg  washed  his 
face,  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  went 
out  in  search  of  a  sprea  As  he  sauntered 
along  he  observed  a  brilliant  light  across 
the  fields  somewhere  about  the  place  where 
the  old  Danish  fort,  a  grassy  mound, 
planted  round  the  outer  edge  with  trees, 
stood  on  his  master's  farm.  He  turned 
into  the  meadow  where  the  cows  had 
pastured  in  summer,  and,  drawing  nearer 
the  fort,  the  sound  of  lively  music  reached 
his  ear.  It  seemed  as  if  at  least  three 
fiddlers  were  playing  the  same  tune. 
Paddy  was  fond  of  music,  and  he  would 
have  been  a  fine  dancer  of  jigs  and  reels 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  hump ;  but  he 
felt  scruples  about  inviting  a  young  girl  to 
"take  the  floor"  with  him,  ''an  un- 
signified,  wee  crathur,"  as  he  styled  him- 
self in  his  thoughts. 
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He  drew  nearer  to  the  bright  Ught,  ud 
saw  a  grand  house  with  steps  up  to  tiie 
hall  door,  while  the  music,  at  its  loodest 
and  merriest,  seemed  to  aak  him  to  walk 
in.  A  company  of  well-dressed  pe(^Ie  sat 
round  a  large  room,  drinking  and  smokbg, 
and,  watching  a  hsiidsome  couple  danoe  a 
jig  on  a  door  taken  o£f  its  hinges  and  laid 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  "  Come  b, 
Paddy-beg;  come  in,  yon  good-natured, 
wee  fellow,"  said  the  women,  making  room 
for  him  to  sit  down  beside  them. 

He  smilingly  complied,  wondering  how 
they  knew  his  name,  for  they  seemed  to 
be  strangers  in  Roshine.  He  ^anoed&on 
one  to  another.  Very  respectable,  nioe- 
lookbg  people  they  were;  but  he  had 
never  seen  them  before.  An  dd  man 
offered  him  whiskey,  and  a  woman  spread 
soda-cake  thickly  with  butter  and  bataded 
it  to  him. 

"Your  butter's  gude,"  remarkeda  erooe 
in  a  red  cloak. 

''What  wad  it  be  but  gude,  an'  it 
Mr.  Taggart's  butter?"  was  the  rei^j. 
Paddy  recollected  that  portions  of  butter 
had  disappeared  mysteriously  of  late,  aad 
that  his  master  had  suspected  the  cook  of 
dishonesty.  Who  were  these  civil  stran- 
gers %  Where  was  he  %  But  he  had  come 
out  for  a  spree,  and  he  resolved  to  enjoj 
himself.  So  he  drank  enough  to  make 
him  merry,  and,  when  his  hosts  proposed 
that  he  should  dance,  he  started  to  hu  feet 
with  alacrity,  chose  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
company  and  led  her  to  the  floor.  "Tbatli 
a  brave  little  dancer !  More  power,  Paddy- 
beg,  my  wee  fellow ! "  were  the  cries 
that  greeted  his  flings  and  capers  as  he 
crossed  his  feet,  shook  his  legs  tillth^ 
seemed  strung  on  wire,  jumped  half  hk 
own  height,  and  came  down  on  the^eer 
like  a  zephyr. 

'•Now  we'll  mak'  him  sing  to  us," said 
they,  when  the  dancing  was  over.  Paddy, 
nothing  loth,  sang  songs  and  told  stories 
and  amused  the  party. 

"  What  will  we  do  for  the  ciril  wee 
fellow  %  "  said  one. 

"Tak'  the  hump  off  him,"  retsnied 
several  voicea 

The  morning  light  found  him  ljin|OB 
the  grass  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ftm 
the  old  fort.  There  were  the  trees  ob  the 
top  of  the  mound,  but  where  was  Ae 
grand  house  1  Vanished  with  the  light" 
and  the  music 

All  Roshine  was  surprised  when  Paddy 
appeared  without  his  hump — a  smaj^ 
straight  little  man,   who  might  well  W 
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"any  girrs  fancy."  He  had  always  been 
liked  as  much  as  Paddy-more  was  detested. 
It  was  this  other  cross-grained  Paddy  who 
grudged  his  comrade  hu  good  fortune,  and 
expressed  his  envy  in  many  spiteful  ways. 

Hallowe'en  came  round  again,  and 
Paddy-more,  in  hopes  of  a  like  adventure, 
made  his  way  up  the  grazing  field.  There 
was  what  looked  like  a  house  with  light 
streaming  from  its  windows,  and  strains  of 
gay  music  issuing  forth  horn  it.  Paddy 
was  received  as  cordially  as  his  comrade 
had  been,  was  given  whiskey  and  other 
refreshments,  and  was  invited  to  dance 
and  sing.  But  his  ill-temper  soon  peeped 
oat.  He  flatly  refused  to  dance ;  he  would 
notsmg;  he  could  hardly  answer  civilly 
when  he  was  spoken  to. 

"What  will  we  do  on  him  V*  asked  a  voice. 

"  Stick  Paddy-beg's  hump  on  the  top  o' 
hb  ain,"  was  responded  unanimously. 

When  morning  came  he  walked  up 
Roshine  Street  with  an  enormous  burden  on 
his  back;  and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  his  neigh- 
bours called  him  *'  Paddy  wi'  twa  humps." 

Mary  Garland  lived  on  the  lonely  shore 
of  Glenveigb,  where  wooded  hills  crept 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  forests  of 
Osmunda  or  royal  fern  growing  six  feet 
high,  and  patches  of  bog  myrtle  and  fra- 
grant wild  thyme,  formed  the  margin  of  the 
LongL  Not  another  human  habitation 
was  near.  James  Garland  was  gamekeeper 
to  the  landlord,  who  lived  on  his  King's 
County  estate,  merely  visiting  Glenveigh 
in  autumn,  when  he  generaUy  brought  a 
party  of  gentlemen  to  shoot  over  his  moun- 
tuns.  They  put  up  at  the  shooting  lodge 
at  the  head  of  the  Lough,  and  Muy  and 
James  waited  upon  them,  lighting  their 
fires,  cooking  their  food,  and  supplying 
them  with  necessaries. 

This  was  the  season  of  Mary's  harvest 
How  pleasant  to  charge  "  the  quality  "  a 
few  pence  more  than  market  price  for  butter 
^d  eggs  I  How  nice  to  charge  the  people 
of  yonder  village  a  commission  on  the 
chickens  she  managed  to  sell  for  them  ! 
And  it  was  easy  to  confess  to  the  priest, 
and  get  absolution.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Mary's  rectitude  was  not  of  an  exalted  cha- 
racter ;  but  she  was  a  dutiful  wife,  and  no 
woman  in  the  three  kingdoms  could  have 
exceeded  her  in  motherly  love.  She  ido- 
lised Rhoda,  her  only  child,  a  lovely  crea- 
ture of  four  years  old;  her  thefts  and  pecu- 
lations being  laid  by  towards  the  child's 
fortune  in  a  worsted  stocking,  that  was 
bidden  in  a  hole  in  the  thatch  of  the  cabin. 


Shoda  trotted  after  her  mother  when 
she  went  up  to  the  Lodge,  and  the  sports- 
men stroked  her  curly  head;  and  one 
gentleman  gave  up  a  day's  grouse-shooting 
in  order  to  paint  her  picture. 

This  artist  and  sportsman  was  not  the 
only  person  who  admired  Rhoda.  Some 
beings,  but  seldom  seen  by  mortals,  also 
thought  the  child  very  beautiful.  The 
grouse-shooting  was  over,  and  the  quality 
gone,  and  the  Garlands  lived  at  Glenveigh 
with  the  golden  eagles,  who  built  in  a  cliff 
across  the  Lough,,  opposite  their  house,  and 
the  white  trout,  and  the  rabbits,  and  sea- 
gulls. There  were  other  creatures  nearer 
to  them  than  they  supposed ;  but  James 
and  Mary  had  never  seen  them,  and  were 
apt  to  speak  of  them  slightingly. 

A  sad  change  came  over  Rhoda.  From 
being  as  wild  and  merry  as  the  rabbits  in 
the  fern,  she  became  as  quiet  as  the  old 
grey  cat  in  the  chinmey  comer,  who  was 
almost  too  lazy  to  catch  a  mouse.  Her 
mother  used  to  say,  *'Run  outbye  an'  play 
yoursel',  jewel" 

"No,  mammy,"  the  child  replied,  un- 
willing to  leave  her  stool,  leaning  her  heavy 
head  against  the  wall 

The  poor  child  had  a  lump  on  her  neck, 
which  grew  larger,  while  she  lost  her  appe- 
tite, and  became  fretful  and  miserable. 
One  evening  the  mother  sat  beside  the  fire 
with  the  crying  child  in  her  arms,  and  the 
tears  fell  fast  upon  the  pale,  little  face. 
Steps  were  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  tiny 
old  woman  with  a  hooked  nose,  long  black 
teeth,  a  grey  beard,  and  a  red  cloak,  came 
in.     She  was  a  frightful  woman. 

Mary  felt  a  thriU  of  disgust  at  the  sight 
of  her;  Rfaoda's  wail  turned  into  a  scream; 
the  dog  and  cat  sneaked  off  to  the  furthest 
end  of  the  room,  where  they  stood  snarl- 
ing and  spitting. 

"Be  seated,  good  woman.  Have  you 
come  far ) "  faltered  Mary. 

"  Not  far,  ma'am.  I'm  a  neighbour  o' 
youm.    I  live  on  TuUyannon  Brae. ' 

"  Whisht,  good  woman,  there's  nae  house 
ava  on  the  Brae  I " 

"Troth  is  there,  ma'am,  just  a  brave 
house,  an'  I  ha'  lived  comfortable  in  it  for 
the  last  three  hundred  year.  Manx's  the 
time  your  wee  girl  has  played  hersel'  over 
my  kitchen  chinmey,  an'  a  bonnie  wean 
she  is — ^me  an'  my  family  noticed  her  a 
good  deal — it  was  new  for  us  to  see  sich  a 
nice  wean,"  and  the  hideous  woman  grinned 
so  as  to  show  her  black  fangs  of  teeth. 

Mary  now  knew  that  her  visitor  must 
be  one  of  the  "  gentry." 
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Tolljannon  Brae  was  a  hill  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cabin — ^a  wilder- 
ness of  brambles,  nut-trees,  and  ferns. 
Nothing  could  exceed  Mary's  anxiety  to 
conciliate  this  strange  guest.  She  produced 
her  freshest  butter  and  best  soda-cake,  and 
brewed  tea  that  had  cost  four  shillings  the 
pound;  calling  her  *<your  ladyship,''  and 
<<  my  handsome  woman." 

"  Your  wean  is  sick.  Will  I  gie  you  a 
cure  %  "  asked  her  ladyship. 

**A    cure,   lady?     Ay,    a    cure  I     Be 

{)leased  to  cure  her,"  cried  Mary,  shaking 
ess  with  terror  than  with  eagerness. 

"  Weel,  111  mak'  a  bargain  wi'  you." 

"  What  bargain,  dear  lady  1 " 

''This  ane.  TU  come  back  this  night 
four  weeks  an'  gie'  you  three  guesses  to 
tell  me  my  name,  an'  if  you  canna'  tell  it 
at  the  thiid  guess,  I'll  ta^'  the  child  awa' 
wi'  me  to  TuUyannon  Brae." 

**  Oh,  lady,  the  bargain's  gey  an'  hard — 
gey  an'  hardl"  cried  the  poor  mother, 
shuddering. 

*'  As  you  please,"  said  the  fairy,  smooth- 
ing her  cloak  with  daw-like  fingers. 

Bat  as  the  child's  wail  grew  louder,  and 
her  face  seemed  more  pinched  in  the  fire- 
light, Mary's  resolution  began  to  give  way. 

'*  I  agree,"  she  sobbed.  '*  Cure  my  wean." 

"  Vera  weeL  Gie  me  a  thread  o'  fiax. 
Look.  I  bind  it  round  the  lump  three 
timesi  an'  bite  off  the  ends." 

Before  the  ends  were  bitten  off  the 
lump  dwindled  and  disappeared.  The  child 
smiled,  and  dashing  away  her  tears, 
jumped  off  her  mother's  knee,  and  ran 
to  play  with  the  grey  cat 

"  (xood  evening,"  said  the  visitor, 
moving  to  the  door.  "  I'll  be  back  in  four 
weeks,  an'  if  you  canna'  guess  my  name, 
thou  handsome  wean  'U  come  wi'  me." 

Great  was  James's  consternation  when 
he  heard  the  story. 

"We  know  that  the  fairies  live  near  us," 
said  he,  "  but  we  dinna  know  their  names." 

The  lovely  Rhoda  grew  more  engaging 
day  by  day,  and  her  unhappy  parents  more 
miserable,  and  as  the  fatefol  hour  ap- 
proached they  lost  all  hope. 

At  length  their  unwelcome  visitor  be- 
came dua  They  sat  together  with  the  child 
between  them,  listening  for  a  footstep. 

'■There  she  comes  1" 

No  I  an  old  man  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  asked  Mary  if  she  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  him  a  night's  lodging. 

The  poor  woman  complied,  and  while  he 
was  at  supper  the  child  climbed  on  his 
knee,  begging  for  a  story. 


''Ay,  my  bonnie  wean,"  said  he,  "FD 
tell  you  about  the  ugly  witch  in  the  rod 
cloak,  who  is  spinning  at  her  door  on  Tol- 
lyannon  Brae  an'  singing 

*  Little  know8  the  wife  in  yonder  cot, 
That  my  name  is  Trittemtrot'  *' 

"  Oh,  sir,  what  is  that  you  are  singing  to 
the  wean  ? "  asked  Mary,  startling. 

"  I  was  just  telling  your  wee  ^ri  about 
the  old  hag  that  spins  and  sings.  I  saw 
her  a  wee  minute  ago  by  the  light  o'  a  fine 
fire  she  has  on  Tullyannon  Brae." 

"An'  what  was  she  singing t  Oh  1  my 
darlin'  gentleman,  say  it  again." 

The  stranger  obeyed. 

"  Little  knows  the  wife  in  yonder  cot. 
That  my  name  is  Trittemtrot." 

"  Trittemtrot,  Trittemtrot,"  repeated 
Mary,  "  she  may  come  now  when  she  likes." 

While  she  spoke  steps  were  heard,  and 
the  elfin  woman  appeared,  striking  the 
ground  triumphantly  with  her  crutch. 

"Well,  neighbour,  the  four  weeks  an 
up.  Can  you  tell  me  my  name  %  " 

"Is  it  Nancy!"  asked  Mary,  rabbii^ 
her  brow  as  if  puzzled. 

"In  troth  it  is  not,"  with  a  malicious  gnn. 

"Is  it  Bridget?" 

"  It  is  not ;  it  is  not.  One  more  guen, 
an'  then  the  bonnie  wean  comes  awa'  wf 
me  to  Tullyannon  Brae  ! " 

"  Is  it  Trittemtrot  1" 

"Who  told  you?"  cried  the  elf  in  i 
raga  "Let  me  know,  that  I  may  tetr 
him  to  pieces.     I'll  pinch  him  wi'  the  pain 

— rii— I'll — " 

The  stranger  went  close  to  her,  and 
whispered  something  in  her  ear,  and  she 
shrank  as  she  caught  what  he  said,  till  die 
was  no  bigger  than  the  grey  cat,  and,  at* 
tering  dismal  cries,  fled  out  of  the  housa 

"  Now  your  wean's  safe,  an'  yon  know 
that  ane's  name,  but  you'll  nover  know 
who  I  am,"  said  their  mysterious  bene- 
factor. 

They  loaded  him  with  thanks  and  bles^ 
inffs,  and  he  went  away. 

But,  though  Bhoda  was  safe,  the  fannlj 
did  not  care  to  remain  near  Tullyamum 
Brae.  They  conveyed  themselves  acroa 
the  ocean  to  the  New  World,  far  irom 
elfin  wiles  and  spells,  for  that  the  faiiiei 
have  gained  a  footing  there  we  have  never 
heard. 

Jack  Donaghy  was  a  cobbler  who  lived 
all  alone  in  a  cabin  in  a  very  "gentle" 
place,  ie.  a  place  haunted  by  the  faiziei 
His  house  was  built  on  a  whin-grown  bnOi 
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one  small  square  of  which  had  been  stabbed 
oat,  and  made  into  a  potato  garden  by  the 
people  who  had  lived  there  befc^e  him. 
These  people  had  thus  incurred  the  enmity 
of  Uie  <'  gentry/'  and  were  unfortunate  in 
every  way,  so  unfortunate,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  spot  The  house  lay 
tenantless  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
Donaghy  came  to  it  The  first  night  as 
he  sat  at  the  fireside  smoking,  the  latch 
was  lifted,  and  a  very  small  brown-coated 
man,  with  a  red  cap  on,  came  in,  and  asked 
for  a  light  for  his  pipe. 

**  To  be  sure — you're  heartily  welcome," 
ssJd  Donaghy,  who  was  a  cheerful,  good- 
tempered  creature.  "Be  seated,  sir,  an' 
tak*  a  glaze  o'  the  fire." 

The  stranger,  who  was  no  bigger  than 
a  chfld  of  six,  but  with  the  wizened  face 
of  an  ancient  man,  accepted  the  invita- 
tioD,  and  they  smoked  for  some  time  in 
ailence. 

^  Will  you  listen  to  a  wee  advice  from 
me,  Donaghy  1 "  then  said  the  visitor  in  his 
shrill  voice.  "  I  see  you're  a  civil  creature, 
an'  I'd  like  to  speak  a  word  for  your  good." 

"Surely,  sir,  I'll  listen." 

"  Weel-a-weel,  you'll  sweep  up  the  hearth 
every  night  before  you  go  to  bed,  an'  put 
on  a  bonnie  wee  fire,  an'  if  you  leave  a 
farrel  o'  oat-cake,  an'  a  sup  o'  milk  on 
tiie  table,  it'll  be  nae  bss  to  you,  I'm 
thinking.'' 

So  saying,  and  with  a  pleasant  "  good- 
night," the  tiny  man  got  up  and  went  out, 
Donaghy  venturing  to  ask  whether  he  had 
far  to  travel  that  night 

'*  Only  as  far  as  the  whinstane  fomenst 
yonr  door,"  was  the  reply. 

Donaghy  sat  thinking  for  a  good  hour 
after  his  visitor  had  departed,  and  the  re- 
solt  of  his  cogitations  was  diat  he  made 
his  fire,  and  left  bread  and  milk  on  the 
table  before  gobg  to  bed.  He  could  not 
sleep,  and  he  soon  heard  the  patter  of  feet 
on  the  clay  floor,  and  the  whispering  of 
voices.  He  longed  to  look  round,  but  was 
afiraid  of  displeasing  his  visitors,  so  he  lay 
qoieti  with  his  face  turned  to  the  wall. 
Ue  was  rewarded  for  his  prudence,  for 
next  morning  he  found  a  silver  f ourpence 
laid  beside  the  empty  porringer,  and  every 
morning  regularly  he  was  paid  in  the  same 
nuoiner  for  his  hospitality.  He  had  no 
reason  to  regret  his  neighbourhood  to  the 
fairy  dwelling  on  Whinstane  Brae. 

^e  country  lads  and  farm  servants 
brought  their  boots  to  him  to  patch,  and 
as  they  sat  waiUng,  while  he  worked  on 
winter  niehts.  a  hubbub  was  often  heard 


outside  his  window,  many  treble  voices 
singing  a  curious  sort  of  chant : 

**Poor  little  Donaf^hy,  aye  in  the  thrang. 
Aye  at  the  whittle,  an*  aye  at  the  whang." 

*'  What's  that,  Donaghy  1  Who  is  sing- 
ing outside  your  window  r'  cried  the  boys, 
full  of  curiosity. 

«  Whisht,  boys,  for  ony  sake,  an'  tak'  hae 
notice,"  returned  Donaghy,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  They'll  no  harm  yez,  if  you  dinna  harm 
them." 

And  a  succession  of  young  men  grew 
accustomed  to  the  chant. 

Kate  Maginnis  was  a  sturdy  servant  girl, 
hard-working  and  respectable,  but  she  never 
staid  long  in  any  service,  and  her  mistress 
was  invariably  glad  to  see  her  take  her 
departure,  nothwithstanding  her  useful- 
ness. And  the  reason  was  that  she  was 
disliked  by  the  fairies.  The  first  evening 
she  spent  at  Euchan  Farmhouse,  master, 
mistress,  and  fellow-servants  saw  her  spoon 
snatched  from  her  on  its  way  to  her 
mouth,  and  flung  to  the  farthest  comer 
of  the  room,  while  she  started  and  looked 
behind  her. 

''That  beats  all/'  said  the  fanner. 

«  What  did  that  on  youl "  asked  his  wife. 

<*It's  them  we  willna  name,"  faltered 
thegiiL 

Another  time  Kate  dropped  a  dish  of 
smoking  hot  potatoes,  which  she  was  car- 
rying to  table,  broke  the  dish,  and  hurt 
her  foot. 

"  What  made  you  do  that,  girl  1 "  asked 
her  mistress. 

**It  was  them  we  willna  name,"  she 
answered,  almost  crying,  "and  I  never 
ofl'ended  them  to  my  knowledge." 

''Maybe,  then,  it  was  your  father  or 
your  grandfather  that  offended  them,  Kate, 
for  the  wee  folk  has  lon^  memories.  It's 
the  longest  thing  I  mind  when  Paddy 
Begley,  an'  a  gude  livin'  man  he  was,  was 
wslking  on  his  grazing-ground,  the  Bap- 
pagh,  not  a  mile  f  rae  tms  very  house,  that 
he  met  a  small,  low-set  man  coming  to- 
wards him,  an'  he  knowed  he  was  ane  o' 
them.  He  out  wi'  his  knife,  an'  gave  the 
dawnie  man  a  stab.  Wi'  that  there  was 
voices  all  round,  calling  out,  'Hit  him 
again,  Paddy  Begley,  hit  him  again.' 

"  But  Paddy  knowed  that  one  stab  will 
kill  a  fairy,  but  a  second  will  bring  him  to 
life  again,  so  he  didna  gie  the  second  stab, 
an'  just  left  the  dawnie  wee  man  lyin'  dead 
on  the  Bappagh. 

"  Next  morning  the  whole  countiy  was 
turned  up,  the  com-stooks  scattered,  the 
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ax  tossed  about,  the  ground  dag  over,  an' 
lere  was  cryin'  an'  lamentin'.  'The 
ling's  son  is  dead  ! '  that  was  what  the 
oices  was  sayin'  in  the  Eappagh,  an'  on 
lis  farm,  an'  all  the  way  to  Daogiven, 
om  the  back  of  every  whinbush  and 
yke.  I  mind  it  as  weel  as  if  it  was  yes- 
srday,  an'  maist  pitiful  it  was." 

"  Master,"  said  poor  Kate,  nursing  her 
ounded  foot,  *M  never  heered  thou  story 
Fore ;  but  Paddy  Begley  was  my  mother's 
ither." 

*'Faiz  an'  troth,  poor  girl,  that's  the 
)ason  you  shouldna  be  here,"  cried  master 
ad  mistress  together. 

Next  evening  the  whole  family  went  to 

party,  leaving  her  alone  in  the  house, 
he  was  busy  scalding  a  chum,  and  the 
krge  pot  of  water  she  was  using  stood  on 
le  hearthstone  near  her.  She  heard  a 
idden  splash,  as  if  something  had  fallen 
ito  the  water,  and  there  was  an  outcry  in 
childish  voice. 

"Oh,  I'm  burnt;  I'm  burnt!"  More 
)Ia8hing,  and  then  other  voices  cried, 
What  ails  you  1    Did  she  scald  you  1 " 

Kate  trembled. 

"Na,  na,"  replied  the  first  voice,  "me, 
lysel',  burnt  my  ainsel'." 

"  Weel-a-weel,"  returned  the  others,  "  if 
le  mysel'  burnt  my  ainsel',  we  canna  help 
,  but  if  she  had  burnt  you,  we'd  ha'  burnt 
Br  to  death." 

This  occurrence,  related  to  the  farmer 
id  his  wife  on  their  return,  frightened 
lem  yet  more,  and  made  them  part  with 
Ate  for  her  own  good  the  very  next  day. 


IMPRESSIONS. 


From  our  babehood  upwards,  we  are 
taking  or  taking  impressions  during  every 
3ur  of  our  existence.  A  good  many  of  them 
re  foolish,  a  great  many  more  of  them  are 
rong;  some  are  pathetic,  and  others 
diculous ;  but  we  take  them  all,  and,  un- 
msciously,  the  foolish  and  the  bad,  as  well 
I  the  best  and  the  most  beautiful,  affect 
rery  act  and  thought  of  our  succeeding  life, 
hese  impressions  are  as  much  our  educa- 
on  as  our  school  and  college  days.  More 
»,  for  they  are  the  lessons  which  fall 
irectly  irom  the  lips  of  life,  and  even  with 
Le  School  Board  in  the  land,  it  must  be 
id  that  they  are  the  best  Perhaps  no 
an  ever  quite  knows  how  swiftly,  or  to 
hat  an  extent,  he  accepts  impressions,  or 
>  what  depth,  they  sink  into  his  mind  and 
)art.    The  analysis  of  one,  with  its  condi- 


tions of  cause  and  effect,  is  generally  too 
bewildering  and  complex,  or  too  discom- 
fiting to  undertake. 

We  have  received  a  general  impressioii, 
that  So-and-so  is  a  remarkably  clever  man, 
who  could  see  through  a  stone  wall  if  he 
wished,  and  we  admire  him  accoidugly. 
But  a  kind  friend,  anxious  to  put  oar  rela- 
tions straight,  tells  us  that  So-and-so  le- 
marked  that  we  were  a  fool,  and  straight- 
way a  new  impression  forms  in  our  brain, 
which  leaves  us  with  the  conclusion  that 
So-and-so's  intelligence  is  a  poor  thing  after 
all 

There  is  a  very  powerful  impression 
abroad,  that  rank,  and  handsome  dwell- 
ing-places, and  carriages,  and  horses  are 
the  dross,  and  the  true  heart  the  goli 
It  is  a  beautiful  impression,  and  becomes 
part  of  our  very  life,  in  that  it  flavours  the 
words  of  our  mouth,  and  inspires  the 
writings  of  our  pen.  But  apparently,  there 
is  another  impression  which  is  also  a  con- 
viction, for  it  carries  us  round  hurriedly  to 
call  on  a  Mend  who  has  built  himself  an 
extra  wing,  to  his  house,  and  makes  us  set 
out  our  l^st  silver,  and  lay  the  finest 
damask  on  our  table,  when  a  friend  comes 
to  dine,  drawn  by  his  own  horses;  while  we 
find  our  time  so  full  of  business  and  cans 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pay  that  long- 
standing visit  to  the  friend  who,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  or  the  coyness  of  Fortune, 
has  been  compelled  to  retreat  to  a  back 
street  or  a  suburban  and  cramped  residence 
The  impression  in  our  mind  that  our  Mend 
at  Peckham  has  a  very  worthy  heart,  is 
strong.  But  our  friend  in  Grosvenor 
Square  who  has  a  title,  has  a  worthy  heart 
too.  Probably  these  two  combinations 
form  a  double  impression  on  our  brains; 
and,  therefore,  being  still  stronger,  it  is 
only  fair  that  their  effect  on  our  conduct 
should  be  double  too. 

If  a  man  walks  off  with  our  last  new  hat 
and  leaves  an  old  one  in  its  place — ^if  we 
overhear  him  remarking  at  one  of  our  social 
entertainments  that  a  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted — if  we  see  him  opening  to 
a  fellow-man  his  door,  from  which  a  few 
minutes  before  we  have  been  sent  away,  it 
is  no  use  enlarging  to  us  any  more  upon 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  trusted  with  un- 
told gold,  or  that  he  is  a  man  with  widely 
benevolent  view&  Our  sensitively  plastic 
being  has  received  its  own  impression  of 
him,  and  it  influences  our  feelings  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  will  neither  trust  bim 
with  our  fortunes,  nor  leave  him  alone 
with  our  last  new  hat ;  or  the  next  time 
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^we  go  and  call  we  hire  a  brougham,  and 
pat  on  our  best  clothes. 

For  if  the   fashionable  or  influential 
^PTorld  shoold  have  left  its  impression  upon 
our  mind,  as  it  probably  has,  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  seen  at  his  gates,  we  shall 
certainly  act   upon    that   impression    by 
hastening  to  place  ourselves  there.     For 
amongst  all  the  others  that  stir  and  set  into 
motion    unr^enerate  humanity,  there  is 
one  which  is  the  mainspring  of   all,  and 
that  impression  is  that,  to  do  well  to  self 
is   the  most  laudable  action  in  the  world. 
As   long  as  fire  has  power  to  bum  us,  or 
water  to  drown  us,  we  shall  always  have  a 
strong  personal  feeling  for  that  mighty, 
erring  creature  designated  self.    But  this 
impression  is  probably  only  a  result  of 
complex  ones,  and  they  vary  still  more  as 
they  affect  us  or  are  received  by  our  fel- 
lovrs.     We  wait  at  the  gates  of  this  man 
with  the  impression  that  we  are  too  great 
to   he  disturbed  or  moved    by  trifles  of 
jealousy  or  vexation.     We  wUl  think  of 
his  reputation,  and  forget  the  reality  as  it 
struck  us.    But  the  impression  we  may  be 
making  on  our  fellows  is  that  of  a  toady 
and    a   snob.    It   is   unfortunate.      But 
perhaps  it  is  neither  here  nor  there  after  alL 
Nohody  troubles  much  about  the  impres- 
sion of  the  poor  worm,  when  carrying  out 
the  probably  carefully-inculcated  maxims  of 
the  mother-worm,  it  made  hasto  and  went 
ahrosd  early  into  the  dew,  except  the  early 
bird  who  found  it  there.    And  as  the  bird 
immediately   and  successfully  seized   its 
own  opportimity,  its  impressions  naturally 
woold  be  the  most  lasting  and  important 
And  80  great  is  the  impression  made  on 
man's  mind  by  success,  that  the  early  bird 
has    been  metaphorically  stuffed  and  pre- 
served in  a  proverb,  to  be  quoted  to  our 
children  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  while  but 
for    its  own  compulsory  and    undesirable 
share  in  that  transaction,  the  hapless  worm 
would  be  completely  forgotten.    It  is  the 
greedy   but   successful  early  bird  which 
points  the  moral    Perhaps  if  most  of  our 
impressions  could  take  visible  shape,  our 
bodfly    eyes  would  open  upon  a  kind  of 
wild  Walpurgis,  so  curious,  so  wild,   so 
strangely  assorted,  so  widely    dispropor- 
tioned  they  would  seem.     The  child  who 
has  a   suspicion  that  in  a  certain  dark 
comer  lurks  a  bogey,  and  carries  the  fancy 
with  him  even  into  the  sunshine,  where  the 
roses    are   bloonung    as  they  never  will 
bloom  again,  and  where  the  daisies  and 
pansies  are    only    waiting  for  his  baby 
hands  to  pick,  and  grows  frightened  even 


out  there  in  the  summer  sunshine,  is  but 
fatiier  to  the  man  who  bears  with  him  in 
his  brain,  some  dim  impression  gathered  up 
years  bef ora  An  impression  which,  perhaps 
in  spite  of  himself,  is  stronger  than  truth, 
and  justice,  and  training— stronger  even 
than  love,  and  friendship,  and  affection. 
The  impression  may  be,  that  the  measure  of 
life  is  success — that  all  men  are  liars— that 
all  women  are  frail — ^that  pleasure  is  better 
than  life — that  revenge  is  due  to  a  man's 
honour.  The  impression  is  there,  and  it 
gathers  ground,  and  stretehes  like  a  long 
black  shadow  into  the  daylisht  and  work 
of  his  every-day  life.  It  darkens  the  sun- 
shine, and  it  warps  the  work,  and  poisons 
the  sweet  waters  of  love,  and  eate  like  a 
canker  through  the  bands  of  friendship. 
Happily  for  the  world  in  general,  and 
each  of  its  denizens  in  particular,  the 
impressions  which  sow  seed,  and  bring 
forth  the  fair  and  wholesome  fruit  which 
nourishes  all  human  life,  are  innumerable, 
for  a  man  may  no  more  live  without 
mental  or  moral  impressions  than  he  can 
live  without  food,  in  that,  seeing,  hearing, 
thinking,  and  feeling,  are  the  very  essence 
of  his  being.  The  impressions  that  we 
gather  at  our  mother's  knee  live  with  us 
and  hallow  our  acts,  which  pass  as  outward 
signs  of  those  first  impressions,  into  the 
minds  and  souls  of  others.  The  impressions 
we  gain  from  the  lives  of  our  heroes,  irom 
the  faith  of  our  friends,  from  the  lips  that 
we  love,  from  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky 
and  sea,  from  the  strength  and  endurance 
of  companions  who  are  with  us  day  by 
day,  mingle  with  the  breath  of  our  life,  and 
make  us  God-like  when,  but  for  them,  we 
should  be  most  frail,  merciful  when  we 
would  be  cruel,  and  forgiving  when  we 
would  fain  avenge. 

SEALSKIN,  AND  WHERE  IT 
COMES  FROM. 

IN   FOUR  PARTS.      PART  III. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the 
fur  seal  does  not  assume  parental  duties 
till  seven  years  old.  This  seems  to  be  a 
long  period  of  bachelor  life.  What  does 
he  do  with  himself  all  this  time  f  Where 
does  he  live  1  Does  he  come  to  land  or 
does  he  spend  all  his  time  at  sea  ?  This 
question  is  soon  answered.  The  "  hoUus- 
chickies,"  for  that  is  the  local  translation  of 
"  bachelor,"  do  just  as  the  others :  they  come 
up  with  the  bmls  and  cows  in  the  summer, 
amuse  themselves  in  their  own  way,  shed 
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their  coats,  and  leave  along  with  the  rest 
But  they  have  no  family  responsibilities ; 
and  this  £Eict  produces  a  different  condition 
of  society. 

We  have  already  got  some  idea  of  the 
breeding-grounds ;  now  for  the  ''  hauling  "- 
grounds,  the  sealers'  expressive  term  for 
the  coast-line  where  the  '^  hoUuechickies  " 
haul  up.  These  line  the  coast  of  St  Paul, 
but  their  tenants  are  not  nearly  so  fas- 
tidious as  their  more  mature  relatives. 
Having  no  ties  or  duties  they  are  not 
bound  to  a  certain  spot,  but  roam  about  as 
fancy  dictates,  covering  much  more  ground 
and  without  any  appearance  of  regmarity. 
Usually  the  hauling-grounds  are  separate 
from  the  breeding-grounds ;  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  two  miles  intervene,  but  this 
is  not  imiversally  the  rule.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  **  holluschickies  "  find  room  at 
the  breeding-grounds,  but  their  station  is 
always  behind  it,  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  is  always  a  broad  path  left 
through  the  rookery,  by  which  the  bache- 
lors go  up  and  down,  and  which  is  as  well 
defined  as  one  of  our  own  roads.  As  long 
as  they  keep  to  this  all  goes  smoothly; 
but  if  a  masher  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to 
intrude,  however  slightly,  on  the  harem 
of  an  authorised  parent,  woe  be  to  him. 
He  will  be  very  lucky  if  he  escapes  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  inforiated  bull  As 
may  be  imagined  then,  the  ''holluschickies" 
preserve  a  grave  and  di^ified  demeanour 
while  passing  these  enticing  regions,  and 
take  very  good  care  to  keep  themselves  to 
themselves.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  brute 
or  civilised,  is  the  rule  of  law  better  ob- 
served than  here. 

The  '' holluschickie "  has  no  difficulty 
in  getting  through  the  day.  Of  all  living 
creatures  he  is  the  most  restless  while 
awake,  and  sleep,  though  it  comes  very 
often,  is  not  for  long.  He  enjoys  his  life 
immensely ;  he  and  his  brethren  make  ex- 
cursions into  the  country,  and  take  intense 
delight  in  crushing  down  and  eating  the 
coarse  grass  and  umbelliferous  plants  which 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  veeetation.  And 
when  this  attraction  palls,  there  is  always 
their  natural  home,  the  sea.  Any  day  may 
be  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  sporting  at 
the  edge  of  the  surf,  riding  on  the  top  of 
the  roughest  waves,  just  as  they  break, 
dipping  below  to  reappear  on  the  crest  of 
the  next  behind.  Aiid  when  a  little  rock 
stands  out  of  the  boiling  surf,  there  he  and 
his  friends  have  a  grand  time,  each  one 
trying  to  get  to  the  top,  only  to  be  driven 
from  it  by  the  advancing  water  and  the 


pressure  of  his  rivals,  a  fresh  one  hfiae* 
diately  taking  his  place,  only  to  be  loIU 
over  the  next  minute  in  the  ssmenj. 
And  then,  leaving  the  water's  edge,  there  k 
the  broad  expanse  of  ocean.  The  ''yb 
duckies "  are  the  champion  swimmen  of 
the  world ;  every  fancy  tridE,  ton  ud 
tumble  ever  dreamt  of,  are  here  dnphydL 
The  bulls  and  cows  seldom  indidge  ii 
these  brilliant  feats,  their  respcmdl^tief 
render  them  grave  and  sedate ;  iHit  h 
bachelors  do  nothing  else.  A  firoonti 
trick  is  to  jump  clean  out  of  the  water; 
Uke  dolphins,  describing  a  beantifiil  e% 
tical  curve,  three  or  four  feet  h^b,  im 
flipper  close  to  the  side,  hind  onesstieleM 
out  close  together,  plunging  in  head  ia^ 
and  then  out  again  m  a  few  seconds,  andH 
on  over,  and  over,  and  over  again.  In  Hk 
they  differ  from  their  congeners;  seB-Hon 
and  hair  seals  never  jump  like  this.  On 
very  admirable  trait  in  their  character  (b- 
serves  notice,  especially  as  they  lose  it  id 
change  for  the  worse  later  on — ^no  qoaml' 
ling  or  bad  temper  is  ever  exhibited. 

There  is  no  difficulty  m  classiiig  tfa 
<<holhischickies"  according  to  age,  a 
yearlings,  two,  three,  four,  <mp  ^^b  y« 
olds.  The  yearlings  come  up  in  lb 
last  year's  coat,  already  described,  sImI 

Sey,  both  male  and  female.  AM 
e  15th  to  the  20th  of  August  they  Im 
to  shed  their  coats,  and  this  process  tua 
some  SIX  weeks,  and  is  finished  by  the  eoi 
of  September.  It  is  done  very  gradoallj, 
so  that  no  chill  is  received  by  ^  asiBil 
when  in  the  water.  During  this  peiM 
the  whole  coast-line  is  covered  with  tbe 
matted  hair  just  shed.  The  yearling  00^ 
always  retain  the  same  colour;  bot  tb 
males  of  the  same  age  turn  to  a  nei^ 
uniform  dark  grey  and  grey  and  blia 
mixed.  Next  year,  when  two  yean  A 
and  shedding  for  three  years,  it  is  a  ouub 
darker  grey,  and  so  on  to  the  third,  fooA, 
and  fifUi  season ;  then,  afterwards,  wm 
age  it  gets  more  grey  and  brown  ww 
reddidi  ochre  and  whitish  tipped  over-hsir 
on  the  shoulders.  The  moustache  does  i^ 
arrive  at  its  greatest  perfection  till  w 
seventh  or  eighth  year. 

Shy  and  wary  as  the  seal  is  when  out* 
sea,  it  is  perfecUy  fearless  when  hanled^ 
for  its  annual  holiday.  You  may  w 
through  the  hauling-grounds  withoot  tbs 
slightest  difficulty,  or  without  creating » 
commotion  in  the  herd.  They  sii^ 
open  up  before  you  twelve  or  twenty  fe^ 
close  up  behind,  and  take  no  furAernoP^ 
It  will  therefore  be  easily  understood  m 
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lialf-a-dozea  men  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  taming  aaide  from  the  herd  two  or  three 
tlioasand  of  the  lot,  and  driving  them  up 
to  the  yillage.  And  this  is  what  is  actually 
done  to  get  the  skins ;  there  is  no  *'  hunt- 
ing," "chasing,"  or  "  capturing." 

^o  females  are  allowed  to  be  killed  on 
any  account;  the  skin  of  the  bull  is  o! 
inferior  quality,  and  therefore  he  is  safe, 
bnt  it  is  in  greatest  perfection  at  iliree 
years  old;  and,  therefore,  the  "hollus- 
chickies "  alone  are  devoted  to  slaughter. 
And  this  is  how  it  is  gone  about 

Just  at  daybreak,  in  these  latitudes  about 
two  a.in.,  the  men  charged  with  the  duty  get 
behind  a  certain  numl^r,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
a    little  shouting    and  marrow-bone-and- 
deaver  mudc,  detach  them  from  the  h^ 
and  drive  them  very  quietly  towards  the  kill- 
ingj^rounds  at  the  village.     In  cool  and 
moist  weather  and  on  hard  ground,  the 
seals  may  be  driven  safely  half  a  mile  an 
hour;   at  a  quicker  rate  many  drop  ex- 
hausted and  the  fur  suffers;  the  slower 
speedy  therefore,  is  always  preferred.    Any 
old   seals  that  may  be  in  the  drove  do 
give  in  early,  and  are  left  to  find  their  way 
back  to  the  sea.    The  weaker  of  the  young 
ones,  when  they  fall  out,  get  knocked  on  the 
head  and  skinned  at  once,  if  they  are  not 
too  much  heated.  In  course  of  time  then  the 
seals  arrive  at  the  killing-ground,  where 
they  are  herded  and  allowed  to  cool  down. 
This  is  finished  by  seven  o'clock,  and  then 
all  the  able-bodied  of  the  village  turn  out 
to  work«    Each  man  has  a  club  five  to  dx 
feet  long  and  three  inches  thick  at  the 
farthest  end,  a  stabbing-knife,  a  skinning- 
knife,  and  a  whetstona    The  chief  gives 
the  signal,  and  two  or  three  hundred  of 
the  drove  are  taken  out  and  formed  into  a 
«<  pod  "  or  cluster,  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of    natives,  who  narrow  it  down  till  the 
victims  are  well  within  reach.    Then  the 
word  is  given,  and  each  man  raising  his 
dnh  strikes  on  the  head  the  seal  nearest 
to  him,  and  in  a  moment  every  one  is 
stunned  and  motionless.      The  clubs  are 
now  dropped,  the  seals  dragged  out  by  the 
hind  flippers,  then  each  sealer  takes  his 
long  kn^e  and  drives  it  between  the  fore 
flippers  right  into  the  heart,  the  blood 
gashes  out^  and  life  is  extinct    Each  seal 
is  then  drawn  quickly  out  of  the  heap  and 
all  are  laid   close  together,  but  without 
touching,  and  a  second  and  third  "  pod  "  are 
treated  precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  so 
on  till  the  day's  quota  is  complete.     Then, 
I   if  tlie  day  is  a  good  killing  one — that  is, 
I   cold  and  damp — the  skinnincr  is  proceeded 


with,  but  if  it  is  at  all  warm  each  "  pod  "  is 
skinned  immediately  life  is  extinct  This 
is  done  to  prevent  what  is  known  as  ''heat- 
ing." This  always  occurs  sooner  or  later, 
but  very  soon  in  warm  weather.  Under 
this  influence  the  fur  and  hair  come  off  in 
handfuls  with  the  least  touch,  with  the 
effect  of  course  of  rendering  the  skin  value- 
less. This  curious  change  will  occur  in 
less  than  half-an-hour,  if  the  day  be  warm 
and  dry,  and  the  object,  therefore,  is  to 
delay  this  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  only 
way  to  avoid  is  to  kill  outright  and  skin  at 
once.  This  latter  operation  is  performed 
with  the  ordinary  butcher's  knife,  sharp- 
ened as  keen  as  a  razor.  The  body  of  the 
seal  is  placed  on  its  back,  the  native  then 
stoops  over  it,  and  with  his  long  stabbing- 
Imife  makes  a  long  swift  cut  directly  down 
the  middle  of  the  belly,  from  the  chin  to 
the  root  of  the  taU.  Then  straddling  over 
the  carcase  he  makes  with  his  d^orter 
knife  a  circular  cut  round  each  fore  and 
hind  flipper,  just  where  the  fur  ends,  then 
seizing  a  flap  on  one  side  or  other  of  the 
abdomen,  he  lifts  it  up  and  cuts  the  skin 
from  the  underlying  blubber,  rolling  the 
carcase  over  in  the  way  with  which  most 
people  are  fimiiliar.  The  whole  process 
takes  less  time  to  finish  than  to  describe.  A 
skilled  hand  will  turn  out  a  perfect  skin  in  a 
minute  and  a  half;  the  average,  however, 
is  four  minutes.  Nothing  is  left  behind 
but  a  small  patch,  on  which  the  moustache 
grows,  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
ridiculously  abbreviated  tail  The  skin 
thus  obtained  is  of  an  oval  shape,  with  an 
oval  hole  near  each  side  edge ;  these  are 
where  the  fore  flippers  were.  The  carcase 
thus  exposed  is  covered  with  a  more  or  less 
thick — half  an  inch  to  an  inch — layer  of  soft 
oily  fat  blubber,  which  conceals  the  muscles 
and  flesh  It  resembles  that  of  all  other  seals, 
with  this  unfortunate  difference,  that  it 
has  a  particularly  offensive  odour,  unbear- 
able to  any  cultivated  organ,  and  actually 
worse  than  the  smell  from  the  carcases 
rotting  all  round.  It  is  the  one  pervading 
scent  of  the  island,  and  naturally  comes  in 
for  the  objurgation  of  the  new  comer. 
Human  nature,  however,  adapts  itself  to 
anything,  even  to  this,  and  in  time  nobody 
notices  it 

It  has  been  aheady  stated  that  seal  meat 
forms  the  staple  foodof  the  natives,  and  one 
naturally  wantsto  know  what  it  is  like.  Well, 
it  is  much  better  than  might  be  expected. 
When  not  more  than  three  years  old  it  is 
not  at  all  fishy,  as  one  would  think,  and  is, 
in  fiEust.  as  sood  as  a  eood  deal  of  die  beef, 
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mutton,  or  pork,  one  gets  at  home.  The 
following  instructions,  however,  most  be 
carefully  observed.  It  must  not  have  a  par- 
ticle of  blubber  left  on  it,howeverslfght  Gut 
into  thin  slices  and  steep  for  six  to  twelve 
hours  in  salt  and  water,  then  hj  or  stew 
with  a  little  bacon,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  serve  up  hot  with  the  natural 
thick  brown  gravy,  and  the  most  fastidious 
eater  will  come  again.  The  meat  being 
naturally  dry,  always  needs  bacon.  It  may 
be  mentioned  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
curious  epicure,  that  sea  lion  flesh  is  better 
still,  and  hair  seal  best  of  all,  as  being 
much  juicier.  The  liver  of  all  three  is 
excellent 

Having  now  actually  got  our  skins, 
we  can  follow  them  comfortably.  They 
are  taken  from  the  kiUiog-grounds,  ex- 
amined thoroughly,  and  then  piled  up  in 
the  salting-house  in  bins,  hair  to  fat,  with 
plenty  of  salt  on  the  flesh  side.  After  three 
weeks  of  this  treatment  they  are  pickled 
enough,  and  are  ready  at  any  time 
to  be  taken  out  and  rolled  into  bundles  of 
twenty-five  skins  each,  tightly  corded, 
hair  side  out,  for  shipment  The  average 
two  year  old  skin  weighs  five  and  a, 
half  pounds;  three  years,  seven  pounds; 
and  four  years,  twelve  pounds.  The 
great  bulk  are  two  and  three  year  olds.  In 
this  state  they  are  put  on  board  the 
Company's  steamer  at  St  Paul,  and  are 
shipped  to  San  Francisca  Here  they  are 
transferred  to  large  hogsheads  of  twenty 
to  forty  bundles,  and  are  shipped  to 
London,  either  vi4  Panama,  or  else  by 
rail  to  New  York,  and  then  to  London  in 
the  usual  way,  London  being,  it  seems,  the 
great  centre  of  the  fur-selling  and  fur-pre- 
paring trada 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  seal- 
skin, as  we  see  it  at  the  furrier's,  is  just  as 
it  is  taken  off  the  animal  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  more  contrary  to  fact  Few 
skins  are  less  attractive  than  this  at  first, 
as  the  fur  is  completely  covered  and  hidden 
by  the  dull  grey  brown  and  grizzled  over- 
hair.  This  mask  has  then  to  be  removed, 
and  this  is  an  operation  requiring  a  very 
great  amount  of  patience  and  skiU,  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  price.  The  un- 
hairing  is  effected  by  warmth  and  moisture, 
which  softens  the  roots  of  the  over-hair,  and 
enables  it  to  be  pulled  out,  or  by  shaving 
the  inner  side  very  thin,  which  cuts  off  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  which  penetrato  deeply, 
and  leaves  untouched  Uiose  of  the  fur 
which  are  very  superficial  Whichever 
method  is  employed   the    hair    must  be 


taken  off  uniformly  or  the  fur  will  omr 
lie  smoothly,  but  always  have  a  ramplad 
look,  whicl^can  never  be  corrected  by  aof 
subsequent  treatment  This  will  explib 
to  some  extent  the  cause  of  the  high  {m 
of  sealskin  jackets  and  cloaks,  and  also  th 
cause  of  the  differing  prices  one  hem  (^ 
as  a  good  many  skins  are  more  or  len 
spoiled  in  the  dressing.  Another  cause,  too, 
is  the  quality  of  the  dye,  and  the  vcd- 
manship  employed  in  its  nsa  The  liquid 
colour  is  put  on  with  a  brush,  aod  tbe 
points  of  the  standing  fur  carefoUj 
covered,  the  skin  is  then  rolled  op  hr 
inside,  and  then,  after  a  little  time,  hongip 
and  dried.  The  dry  dye  is  then  r^oved, 
and  a  further  coat  applied,  dried,  removed, 
and  so  on  till  the  requisite  shade  u  ob- 
tained. One  or  two  of  these  coats  aiehid 
on  thick  and  pressed  down  to  the  lootiof 
the  fur,  making  what  is  called  the  grooni 
From  eight  to  twelve  coate  are  nemed  to 
produce  a  good  colour.  No  wonder  afiist- 
class  sealskin  is  expensive  :  it  is  joit  as 
true  now  as  ever  it  was ;  but  in  these  days 
of  universal  cheapness  one  is  apt  to  forget 
that,  if  you  want  a  really  good  thing,  yoa 
must  pay  a  good  price. 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  the  saaUdo. 
As  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present  thereii 
not  the  slightest  fear  that  this  fur  will  b^ 
come  either  scarcer  or  more  plentiful,  con- 
solatory at  any  rate  for  the  happy  poBBeaor 
of  the  article. 

Till  1890  the  annual  catoh  of  thePn- 
bylovs  is  strictly  limited  to  one  iiandred 
thousand,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  jadge,  d» 
world  takes  off  regularly  the  quantity  pro- 
vided. Whether,  after  1890  it  will  be 
deemed  advisable,  either  commercially  or 
scientifically,  to  allow  an  increase  of  tbe 
cateh,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Bnt  ooe 
thing  seems  tolerably  certain,  that  Hob  ta^ 
can  be  supported  to  the  end  of  time,sq)po6- 
ing  the  present  conditions  of  climate  tr« 
continued. 

The  natives  remember  tlist  ^ 
winter  of  1835-6  was  a  particularly  htfn 
one ;  the  ice  came  down  thicker  tfd 
stronger  than  had  ever  been  known  before, 
and  in  much  greater  masses,  and  ^' 
rounded  the  island  with  a  dense  waD^ 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  surf— <50ib- 
pletely  blockading  the  land.  This  did  not 
disappear  till  the  end  of  August,  and  con- 
sequently when  the  seals  came  as  uuul 
they  were  unable  to  land,  and  were  dj^ 
cessity  obliged  to  bring  forth  at  sea,  whff^ 


of  course  the    young  at  once  ^^ 
Seal  life  was  thus  almost  annihilated,  and 
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years  elapsed  before  it  recovered  from  the 
shock. 

Against  such  an  occurrence  as  this  we 
cannot  be  protected ;  but,  short  of  this, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  bat  some 
mysterioos  epidemic,  such  as  is  known  to 
have  ravaged  the  hair  seals  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  has 
never  appeared  in  the  North  Pacific.  We 
may,  therefore,  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
supply  of  sealskin  will  remain  a  constant 
qnanti^,  and  be  unaffected  in  price,  except 
that  this  may  possibly  be  enhanced  by  the 
mcrease  of  wealth  and  luxury  amongst 
ourselves  and  the  world  seneraUy.  On 
the  whole,  then,  ladies'  mmds  may  rest 
undisturbed. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  hair  seal  is 
token  solely  for  its  oil,  we  should  expect 
that  that  from  the  fur  seal  would  be  an 
article  of  trade.  This  is  very  natural,  but 
there  are  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  objectionable  smell,  which  up  to 
now  cannot  be  removed  by  any  known  pro- 
cess that  will  pay.  Secondly,  it  is  thick 
and  gummy,  and  far  darker  than  any  other 
seal  oil,  thus  presenting  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  clear,  limpid,  and  bright  colour  of 
the  oil  of  the  hair  seal  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  time,  trouble,  and  danger  expended  in 
handling  bulky  casks  at  a  place  where  a 
yessel  has  to  be  loaded  one  and  a  half  to 
three  miles  frt)m  a  shore  always  subject  to 
daily  heavy  surf  and  frequent  gales ;  then 
add  cost  of  casks  and  cooperage,  men's 
wages  rendering  and  loading,  tax  of  fifty- 
five  cents  per  gallon,  transport  to  market, 
refining  and  putting  on  the  market  with  a 
very  slow  sale  at  any  price,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  article  has  no  com- 
mercial value. 

Then  there  are  the  bones,  which  would 
surely  fetch  something  in  these  days  when 
the  world  is  ransacked  for  material  for  fer- 
tilising exhausted  soils.  Here,  again,  there 
are  difficultie&  The  bones  of  the  seal  are 
more  like  pasteboard  than  the  bone  we  are 
accustomed  to,  and  are  singularly  light  and 
porous,  resembling  those  of  birds  rather 
than  mammals.  When  dried,  the  skeleton 
of  a  three  year  old  only  weighs  seven 
pounds,  and  that  would  be  much  reduced 
if  kik-dried,  as  bones  usually  are.  It  is 
veiy  doubtfiil  if  they  would  pay,  after  de- 
biting them  with  freight  and  charges; 
consequently  St  Paul,  in  certain  places,  is 
coverMi  with  bones  and  rotting  carcases. 
Ko  attempt  is  made  to  remove  them  from 
the  spot  where  the  animal  was  skinned. 
Next  year  the  killineeround  is  moved  a 


little  on  one  side,  and  in  three  years  every 
sign  of  slaughter  has  disappeared,  and  the 
groimd  is  ready  for  another  batch  of  vic- 
tims. Thus,  a  relatively  small  area  suffices 
for  the  annual  operation. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  the 
presence  of  this  immense  mass  of  decom- 
posing animal  matter  would  produce  an 
epidemic  that  would  carry  off  every  one  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  not  so — the 
cold,  raw  temperature  and  the  strong 
winds  seem  to  prevent  any  evil  effects 
from  the  fermentation  of  decay.  The  na- 
tives are  no  more  sickly  than  any  other 
semi-civilised  people.  They  have  the  ordi- 
nary diseases,  which  all  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  are  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
regular  wise  woman,  not  unknown  to  more 
advanced  societies,  considering  the  provi- 
sion of  a  properly-qualified  practitioner  by 
the  Company  as  a  direct  vote  of  censure 
on  their  knowledge  of  medicine.  After  all 
the  doctor  gets  little  practice ;  he  is  never 
called  in  till  all  the  charms  and  spells  have 
been  exhausted,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  it  is  too 
late. 
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By  the  Author  of  •'  Driven  of  the  IFind,"  etc. 
A    STORY    IN    SIXTEEN    CHAPYERS. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  attitude  of  silent,  watchful  pity, 
assumed  by  all  the  family  circle  towards 
Maurice,  irritated  him  profoundly. 

Miss  Dudley,  too,  was,  as  before,  a  con- 
stant visitor.  Maurice  was  always  meeting 
her  Ught  grey  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  compassionate  interest  For  she 
had  heard  his  story,  and  now  regarded  him 
in  the  light  of  a  hero  of  romance,  an  idea 
which  she  disseminated  freely  among  the 
neighbouring  families,  until  Maurice  was 
compelled  to  shun  them  all,  lest  he  should 
be  sympathised  with  against  his  will 

He  spent  most  of  his  time  quietly  read- 
ing, or  pretendbg  to  read,  before  the  fire 
in  bis  study.  He  had  never  been  particu- 
larly talkative,  and  had  always  been  sub- 
dued and  gentle  in  manner ;  but  the  flashes 
of  humour  which  had  before  enlivened  his 
conversation  were  absent  now.  He  hardly 
ever  made  any  remark  at  all,  and  by  the 
time  the  summer  returned,  six  months 
later,  he  had  lost  all  the  beautiful  boyish 
look  that  had  formerly  given  such  charm 
to  his  face.  His  notion  of  happiness  ap- 
peared to  be  to  spend  all  his  money  on 
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otto  of  roses,  which  be  sprinkled  profusely 
aboat  his  room,  and  then  to  sing  over  old 
snatches  of  melodies  by  the  piano  in  the 
twilight,  with  the  white  cat  purring  against 
his  feet. 

Again  and  again,  in  his  own  mind,  all 
day  and  all  night,  he  lived  through  the 
short  period  he  had  passed  with  Eveline, 
pondering  over  all  she  had  told  him  of  her 
life,  and  comparing  it  with  what  he  knew 
of  her  character,  until  his  imagbings  grew 
to  be  more  real  to  him  than  WDAt  was 
actually  happening  around  him. 

In  August,  when  all  the  family  left  for 
the  seaside,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  home  alone  a  little  while,  and 
to  join  them  later ;  and,  as  they  humoured 
him  in  everything,  he  was  allowed  to  have 
his  way  in  this. 

In  spite  of  their  kindness,  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  that  he  watched  them 
all  drive  away  from  The  Grange  door,  as  he 
stood  on  the  steps,  waving  his  hand  to 
them  in  the  sunshina 

**  Poor  boy,  how  horribly  thin  and  ill  he 
looks  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilde.  "  I  really 
think  we  ought  not  to  have  let  him  stay 
there  all  alone." 

"  Poor  little  chap,  that  foreign  Countess 
was  nearly  the  death  of  him,"  said  Mau- 
rice's father. 

*'  He'd  get  over  it  in  half  the  time  if  he'd 
only  talk  about  it,"  commented  Mary. 

Half  an  hour  after  their  carriage  had 
driven  through  the  lodge  gates,  the  post- 
man entered  them,  bearing  a  letter  for 
Maurice  Wilde.  It  had  been  travelling 
some  days,  and  was  redirected  from  certain 
other  Granges  in  neighbouring  counties. 
Maurice  was  wandering  all  over  the  house, 
as  one  does  when  left  in  sole  possession  of 
any  dwelling,  when  the  servant  came 
to  him  to  ask  if  the  letter  was  for 
him. 

''It's  been  travelling  a  good  deal,  sir, 
and  your  name  isn't  spelt  rightly,"  the 
girl  said.     ''The  postmark  is  Paris." 

For  a  moment  Maurice's  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still. 

Had  she  written  to  him  at  last  f 

But  the  handwriting  was  strange  to  him, 
an  angular  feminine  hand,  rather  difficult 
to  make  out  Taking  the  letter  to  read 
quietly  in  his  study  he  opened  it,  and  saw 
that  the  signature  was  "  Ellen  Mclntyre." 

The  letter  was  worded  in  the  formal,  old- 
fashioned  style,  which  the  little  lady's 
person  and  manner  suggested. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  psuxlon  me,"  it  began, 
"  the  liberty  I  take  in  thus  addressing  you, 


but  I  am  so  sure  that  you  are  hbomag 
under  a  misapprehension  concerning  a  tei; 
dear  friend  of  mine,  that  I  have  mkk 
voured  for  some  months  past  to  proeiite 
your  address.  You  will  probably  gow 
that  I  refer  to  Evdine  Douglas.  Ihiie 
only  seen  her  once  since  she  l^t  Parii  hur- 
riedly last  November  with  Dr.  Gnstlej, 
to  stay  with  his  mother  at  Boulogne." 

Maurice  put  down  the  letter. 

It  was  Dr.  Grantley  then,  with  ii)m 
she  had  left  Paris,  and  nat|  as  Piem  hid 
informed  him,  M.  de  Yillars. 

What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  beliere  & 
word  of  that  sly-faced  rogue  who,  as  he 
himself  had  seen,  was  in  the  Marqnk*! 
pay! 

But  the  supper-party,  and  de  TiOus's 
return  to  Paris  as  he,  Maurice,  had  leftthi 
city — could  Miss  Mclntyre  es^lain  that 
tool 

He  took  up  the  letter,  and  leid  m 
eagerly. 

*'  She  was  travelling  with  Mra  Gnatl^ 
in  the  South  of  France  last  'spring,  iA 
invited  me  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  her; 
and  I  was  most  distressed  to  notios  tht 
alteration  for  the  worse  in  her  health  ui 
spirits.  If  not  happy,  she  was  at  least  i^- 
signed  and  cheerful  when  you  first  nut 
her.  Now  she  seems  altogether  hopeieii^ 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  cmd  f» 
picions  chmshed  against  her  by  thou 
whom  she  loved  and  trusted.  Sbe  wooM 
not  mention  your  name  at  first,  bat  befon 
I  left  she  briefly  related  to  me  the  erenti 
which  induced  her  to  quit  Paris. 

*' You  must  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  bi^ 
I  think  your  conduct  altogether  oojasti- 
fiable.  Eveline  had  fully  explained  emy- 
thing  to  you,  and  you  had  stated  yov 
belief  in  her  words ;  then,  when  Pim 
who  has  since  been  takwi  into  M.  i» 
Villars's  service,  informed  him  of  J^ 
arrival,  and  he  sent  you  a  cruel  and  cal^ 
nious  letter  against  the  woman  who  hid 
repulsed  him,  you  declined  to  listen  to  her 
explanation,  and  left  her  with  words  th^ 
wounded  her,  even  more  than  you  ««» 
have  wished — as  if,  indeed,  she  had  bJ* 
suffered  enough  already  through  theseliu- 
ness  and  wickedness  of  men.  I  p7*^ 
was  with  Eveline,  when,  in  despair  W 
your  life  should  be  risked  through  mj 
fault  of  hers,  the  went  to  de  Villsrs" 
house,  to  beg  him  to  withdraw  h»  <^ 
lenge.  I  heard  him  offer  to  fjo^  r, 
revenge  if  she  would  encourage  hia  lore;  i 
heard  her  scornful  refusal  And  then  ^ 
heard  him  make  the  mean  condition  thvi 
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inless  she  entered  the  snpper-room  with 
lim,  and  listened  while  he  spoke  to  her 
)efore  his  friends,  he  would  meet  joo,  and, 
f  possible,  kill  yoa  the  next  morning.  I 
law  her  hesitate,  saw  the  straggle  between 
ler  pride  and  Her  a£fection,  and  saw  her  at 
ast^  for  yoor  sake,  consent  And  I  crept 
io  the  ludf-open  door  of  the  room  she 
)ntered,"and  saw  her  sitting  there  among 
hem,  iHit  not  of  them,  with  a  look  of  cold 
suffering  on  her  face  that  chilled  the  boldest 
)f  the  Ssreputable  company.  Then,  when 
ler  short  ordeal  was  over,  I  accompanied 
tier  home,  where  yon  were  waiting  for  her 
—yoa,  for  whom  she  had  undergone  such 
I  truly  humiliating  scene,  and  who,  later, 
re?rarded  her  unseJ^sh  affection  by  coldness 
ind  desertion. 

"  Very  possibly  you  may  by  this  time  be 
mairied  in  England,  and  may  have  for- 
gotten Eveline  Douglas  and  your  professed 
iffection  for  'her ;  I  hear  that  she  herself 
will  shortly  be  married  to  a  man  who  has 
bown  and  loved  her  for  years ;  but  I  feel 
it  would  be  injustice  to  the  noblest  woman 
I  have  ever  met,  if  I  did  not  strive  to  clear 
her  from  the  groundless  accusations  laid  to 
ker  charge.  Pray  do  not  imagine  that 
Eveline  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  this 
letter;  die  would  be  very  angry  with  me 
if  she  knew  that  I  had  written  it.  She 
thinks  of  you  as  of  a  once  dear  friend  now 
dead,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
tmst,  will  have  become  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Grantley. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"Ellen  McIntyre.*' 

"  The  wife  of  Dr.  Grantley."  This  one 
sentence  impressed  Maurice  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  Uie  letter.  To  find  that  she 
WIS  innocent  and  pure,  as  he  had  always 
thought,  seemed  to  him  now  no  new  thing. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  realise  her 
wickedness,  and  always  inclined  to  think 
the  whole  de  Villars  episode  a  miserable 
pQzzle,  to  which  he  should  some  day  find 
the  key.  But  that  he  should  be  unable  to 
go  to  her,  that  she  should  think  of  him  as 
of  one  dead,  and  be  on  the  eve  of  marry- 
ing another  man,  [when  for  months  past 
he  had  been  living  only  on  the  memory  of 
the  time  they  had  spent  together,  wounded 
him  acutely. 

He  coidd  not  even  write  to  her — 
from  what  he  could  understand  she 
^  not  been  in  Paris  since  he  had 
left  it  the  year  before,  and  he  had  no  idea 
where  she  was.  Besides,  he  had  volun- 
tarily reskned  all  claim  upon  her,  all 
interest  in  her;  and  he  knew  that,  despite 


her  gentleness,  she  was  very  proud.  She 
had  known  him  only  a  few  weeks.  Dr. 
Grantley  for  many  years,  and  when  he  left 
her  and  refused  to  listen  to  her  ezplana^ 
tions,  she  must  have  sent  immediately  for 
her  old  friend. 

Something  at  least  Maurice  felt  he  could 
do— he  could  make  her  good  name  clear 
to  his  own  family,  who  had  all  been  in- 
duced to  regard  her  as  a  modem  Messalina. 
Before  joining  them,  however,  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  up  to  Somerset  House,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  reading  a  copy  of  James 
Douglas's  wiU,  by  which  the  whole  of  his 
large  fortune  was  left  to  his  step-daughter, 
Eveline,  Countess  of  Montecalvo. 

'*  We  have  all  of  us  made  a  cruel  mis- 
take  about  Eveline  Douglas,"  Maurice 
wrote  to  his  father.  **I  don't  suppose 
I  shall  ever  be  able  to  clear  her  name  to 
that  unhappy,  prejudiced  old  Madame 
Eavelli,  but  when  the  younger  one  comes 
back  to  England,  I  mean  to  explain  things 
to  her  at  least  Don't  go  and  frighten  your- 
self, thinking  I  am  going  to  marry  EveUne. 
I  shall,  in  all  pro&bility,  never  see  and 
never  hear  from  her  again.  Bat  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  knows  her 
intimately,  and  who  shows  me  what  a  bUnd 
fool  I  was  ever  to  believe  anything  against 
her.  The  money  on  which  old  Madame  Ra- 
velli  is  living  now  is  supplied,  not  by  her 
relatives,  but  by  Eveline ;  and  I  have  seen 
in  London  a  copy  of  her  step-father's  will, 
proving  clearing  the  falsity  of  Madame 
RaveUi's  statements  as  to  the  source  of 
her  wealth.  Her  husband  was  an  infamous 
scoundrel,  and  her  fault  was  too  great 
obedience  to  him — that  is  aU.  The  story  is 
too  long  to  tell  you  now;  but  you  shall  hear 
it  aU  when  I  join  you,  as  I  hope  to  do  in 
two  days'  time.  As  for  myself  I  have 
missed  the  one  thing  in  life  to  make  me 
happy,  and  it  is  my  own  fault  Eveline 
Douglas  is  going  to  marry  a  man  who 
knew  her  during  her  whole  married  life, 
and  who  loves  and  sympathises  with  her  as 
she  deserves." 

Old  Mr.  Wilde  discussed  this  letter  with 
his  wife  and  family.  They  were  all  some- 
what relieved  that  they  were  not  asked  to 
welcome  this  mysterious  Countess  of  doubt^^ 
ful  antecedents  into  their  midst,  and 
heartily  glad  to  hear  that  someone  else 
was  going  to  marry  her. 

And  when,  a  few  days  later,  Maurice 
joined  them,  and  insisted  on  relating  to 
them  Eveline's  whole  story  as  she  had 
related  it  to  him,  they  listened  with 
interest  and  sympatiiy. 
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He  annoancedy  too,  his  determination  of 
going  up  to  London,  and  seeing  whether 
it  was  yet  too  late  to  procure  the  Govern- 
ment appointment  which  had  been  offered 
to  him  in  the  spring,  a  resolution  which  all 
his  family  circle  welcomed  with  applause. 

"  For  of  course  he  won't  forget  her  if  he 
goes  mooning  about  all  day,  doing  nothing," 
Mr.  Wilde  said  to  his  wife. 

In  truth  his  son  was  filing  strongly  the 
want  of  active  employment  that  he  might 
not  be  continually  haunted  with  self- 
reproachful  thoughts,  and  with  pictures  of 
the  happiness  that  might  have  been  his, 
had  he  been  only  a  little  more  trustful,  a 
little  more  patient 

By  the  first  days  of  September,  when 
his  family  returned  to  The  Grange,  Maurice 
had  energetically  sought  for,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  an  appointment  in  town,  with 
easy  hours,  fair  pay,  and  little  to  do, 
through  the  influence  of  some  friends  of 
his  father. 

His  employment  made  it  necessary  to 
live  in  London,  but  he  generally  spent 
Sunday  at  The  Orange,  loomng  thinner  and 
older  at  each  successive  visit 

For  he  was  so  determined  to  forget  his 
brief  love-story,  that  he  went  everywhere, 
accepting  every  invitation  he  received,  and, 
as  he  was  young,  good-looking,  a  good 
dancer,  and  well-connected,  he  soon  found 
half-an-hour's  solitude  in  the  dull  West-End 
street  where  his  rooms  were  situated,  a 
rarity  indeed. 

But  the  constant  feverish  excitement 
which  his  many  engagements,  and  the 
very  air  of  London  life  brought  to  him 
tired  him  terribly.  Society  gave  him 
amusements,  distractions,  acquaintances; 
but  it  could  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  his 
heart  for  the  love  of  the  only  woman  he 
had  ever  really  cared  for. 

Night  after  night,  as,  returning  tired 
from  a  dance,  a  concert,  a  supper,  or  a 
visit  to  the  theatre,  he  put  his  candle  out 
and  tried  to  sleep,  he  found  himself  men- 
tally comparing  Eveline  Douglas  to  the 
women  he  had  met^  and  deciding  how  very 
far  she  eclipsed  them  all;  then,  lying 
wearily  awake,  he  wondered  where  she 
was,  whether  she  had  indeed  married  Dr. 
Grantley,  and  whether  she  had  really 
altogether  forgotten  him. 

When  little  Jeanne  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  December  as  the  wife  of  Jack 
Dudley,  Maurice  insisted  on  relating  all  he 
knew  concerning  Eveline  to  her  too,  and 


found  it  not  difficult  to  alter  the  Udi 
Frenchwoman's  ideas  on  the  subject,  H^ 
tirely,  and  bring  her  to  think 't>f  hm 
former  rival  in  a  tearfully  sympathetic  tt| 
affectionate  spirit. 

It  was  during  the  rejoicings  at  Dadhf 
Manor  over  the  return  of  the  bride  ui 
bridegroom,  that  Maurice's  relations  ti 
denly  discovered  that  he  was  seriously  iA^ 
so  ill  that  he  had  to  be  excused  from  Ui 
office — and  the  fortnight  before  GhiistaK 
found  him  lying  white  and  nerveless  ob  a 
sofa  at  The  Grange,  physically  i9capable«{ 
the  slighte3t  exertion.  The  local  doctott 
said  it  was  low  fever ;  the  London  doekn 
pronounced  it  a  nervous  illness,  brought  ca 
by  worry.  They  all  recommended  rest  ni 
tonics.  Maurice  took  both,  and  grewna 
better,  but  rather  worse  day  bj  day,  uati 
his  blue  eyes  began  to  shine  from  lus  tin 
white  face  with  a  startling  brilliancy  tbt 
brought  a  choking  sensation  to  his  fathei^i 
throat,  reminding  him,  as  it  did,  of  his  soo^ 
fragile  little  mother,  whose  eyes  had  shooi 
just  in  the  same  manner  when  she  wi 
dying. 

As  an  invalid  Maurice  was  most  docii 
and  submissive  :  the  whole  household  ik 
always  on  the  alert  to  satisfy  his  slightelt 
wish;  but  he  never  expressed  any,  ni 
seemed  content  to  lie  in  dlence,  with  hi 
eyes  closed,  all  day  long. 

At  last,  about  a  week  before  ChristMi^ 
as  he  was  alone  with  his  father,  a  fi^ 
came  suddenly  into  his  face. 

"Dad/'  he  exclaimed,  "these  doeton 
will  never  do  one  the  slightestgood.  Bil 
I  know  a  man  who  would.*  Wul  you  ^ 
graph  for  him  t " 

"  Of  course,  my  boy,"  said  his  filths, 
finding  a  pencil  and  a  telegraph  formit 
once.     "  What  shall  I  write  1 " 

"From  Maurice  Wilde,  The  Grange,  M3t 
thorpe,  Warwickshire,  to  Dr.  Grantley,  \% 
Rue  Tronchet,  Paris.  Can  you  cowsb  at  onoi 
and  see  me  professionally)  I  think  I  aa 
dying.    Dictated.    Maurica" 

His  father  put  down  the  penciL 

"  Dying,  my  boy  1  Konsense  I  Dr.  Sydxwf 
says  you're  a  little  weak,  and  want  chii^ 
of  air,  and  this  bitter  weather  tries  yon,  of 
course,  as  is  does  everyone." 

''Well,  even  if  it  isn't  true,"  add 
Maurice's  soft  voice,  '*  it  will  bring  him  lU 
the  quicker,  won't  it  f " 

So  the  telegram  was  sent,  and  die 
evening  of  the  following  day  aaw  Dr. 
Grantley's  arrival  at  The  Granga 
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A  DATELESS   BARGAIN. 

By  C*  r^  PIKKIS, 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 


ArrEE  aU,  the  police  h&d  not  to  bring 
df  extraordinary  amount  of  ingenuity  to 
upon  tha  task  of  disco ^enng  Kath- 


far  a-field  at   firsts 
%  young  woman  an^ 


They  went  a  little 
Tiug  learned  that 
Wering  to  her  description  had  taken  ticket 

(Tor  Liverpool,  they  immediately  concluded 
that  Bhe  waa  to  be  found  in  America,  and 
tet  the  Atlantic  wires  going :  only,  how- 
ever, to  diticover  that  ahe  was  not,  at  any 

MQj  to  be  heard  of  at  Now  York. 

WL  A    detective^    despatched    on    second 

ihoughta  to  her  father  and  mother  in 
Gloucestershire,  returned  with  the  tidings 
that  ahe  had  aent  for  a  box  of  her  clothes, 
left  behind  at  Overbury  ;  that  ahe  had  mar- 
md  Bryan  O'Shea,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
her  parents,  who  '*  hadn't  much  opinion 
of  the  0*Shea  family  /^  and  that  her  present 
address  was  at  the  O'Shea  Farm,  Lough 

pjea,  County  Down. 

V   This  news    circuitously  reached  Joyce 

Itaid  Mab  In  their  sea-side  cotta^'e. 

r  Mab,  as  usual,  had  a  kind  word  to  say 
for  the  girL 

**  I  don^t  think*  on  the  whole,  we  treated 
either  Ned  or  Kathleen  fairly,''  she  eaid  ; 
**we  did  our  best  to  give  them  notions 
beyond  their  station ;  and  then,  when  most 
they  wanted  our  help,  we  let  them  slip 
ttuough  our  fin geri^.'' 

Jojce  characteristically  dismissed  the 
"Aiatlen 

**  Bhe  was  a  weak  little  goose,"  she  said ; 
"if  ahe  meatit  to  marry  Bryan  O'Shea, 
why  didn't  she  do  it  without  any  fusa  1  " 


^ 


With  the  tragic  anxieties  that  pressed 
upon  her  at  the  moment,  a  sentence  gcemed 
more  than  enough  to  expend  upon  this 
girl  and  her  ridiculons  love  atTdir.  But  the 
chances  were  that  if  Joyce  had  had  given  to 
her  a  true  account  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
she  would  considerably  have  modified  her 
epithets.  If,  for  instance,  she  had  seen 
pretty  Kathleen's  white,  forlorn  face, 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  long  stolen 
journey  to  Liverpool  on  the  day  of  Mrs. 
S  ben  8  tone 'a  wedding,  or  had  heard  her 
talk  with  her  brother  Ned,  when  close 
upon  midnight  she  had  succeeded  in  nn- 
earthing  him  from  his  lodgings  some- 
where  in  the  slams  in  the  heart  of  the 
town* 

The  brother  and  sister  had  walked  to- 
gether up  and  down  the  dark  fide  of  a 
quiet  streetj  talking  in  low,  constrained 
tunee. 

This  in  substance  was  their  conYersation. 

**  I  think  you  must  be  out  of  your  mind, 
I  never  thought  you  had  much,  but  what 
little  you  bad  is  wanting  now,"  Ned  said 
in  a  hard,  gruff  voice, 

Kathleen's  reply  came  in  mnffled  tones. 
"  Ned,  tell  me  what  I  hava  come  all  these 
miles  to  ask  jou,  and  I'll  go  back  home,  or 
to  the  S  hen  stones,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  you  like.  Where  is  Mr,  Led  yard  1 
What  have  you,  and  the  Captain,  and  Bryan 
OShea  done  with  him  t " 

**What  has  anyone  of  ns  to  do  with 
Mr.  Ledyard,  I  should  like  to  know  7  And 
also  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  gentle- 
man ?     Will  you  tell  me  that,  mv  girl  T  " 

**  1 1  Nothing  whatever.  Ooly  this 
may  interest  you,  perhaps,  Mias  Joyce 
is  breaking  her  heart  after  him," 

*'  You  were  not  always  so  particularly 
fond  of  Miss  Joyce,  I've  heard  you 
wish  her  in  her  grave  more  times  than  I 
could  count,"  sneered  Ned. 
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"  Oh,  well,  shell  be  there  soon  Bnongh 
without  any  wishing  on  my  part — and, 
this  added  with  emphasis  on  each  syllable, 
"Miss  Mab  too,  for  she's  breaking  her 
heart  as  fast  as  her  sister." 

"Is  that  true,  Kathleen?"  he  asked; 
and  there  came  a  softer  note  in  his  voice 
now. 

"  Oospel  truth.  Send  me  back  with  a 
message  to  her." 

Ned  resumed  his  walk.  His  steps  at 
first  were  hurried,  and  Kathleen  could 
barely  keep  pace  with  him.  Presently 
they  flagged,  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"  Look  here,  Ned "  she  began. 

He  turned  upon  her  furiously.  "  Look 
here,  my  girl.  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  be  off  to  Lough  Lea  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible, and  marry  Bryan  O'Shea  as  you 
promised.  Otherwise  it  may  go  harder 
than  you  think  with  one  or  two  you  care 
most  for." 

Had  there  been  moonUght  enough  to 
show  Kathleen's  face,  Ned  might  have 
noted  an  odd,  resolute  look  come  into  it;  a 
pallor  and  rigidity  which  seemed  to  turn 
her  into  the  marble  likeness  of  herself. 

"Very  well,"  she  said  slowly,  "Til  go  to 
Lough  Lea  and  marry  Bryan  O'Shea;  and 
whatever  comes  of  it,  I  shan't  forget  'twas 
you  gave  me  the  good  advice." 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

JoYC£  was  no  sooner  safely  shut  in  in  her 
sea-side  solitude,  than  she  fell  to  measuring 
the  distance  she  had  put  between  herseU 
and  possible  hope.  Here  was  a  man  who 
held  in  his  hand  the  secret  she  would  have 
paid  for  cl^eerfully  with  her  life,  and  here 
was  she  fleeing  from  him,  and  stopping  her 
ears,  as  though  she  had  neither  part  nor 
lot  in  the  matter. 

It  had  been  easy  enough — comparatively, 
that  is — in  the  height  of  her  passion,  to 
wish  she  had  a  thousand  tongues  to  speak 
their  "noes"  to  the  hideous  temptation; 
it  was  not  so  easy  in  a  cooler  moment  to 
echo  the  wish.  At  a  crisis  her  instincts 
had  saved  her ;  now,  when  she  took  to 
reasoning  on  the  matter  her  brain  grew 
bewildered,  her  moral  sense  confused.  A 
hundred  thoughts  and  plans  in  turn  sug- 
gested themselves,  only  in  turn  to  be  dis- 
missed as  impracticable. 

Joyce  sorely  needed  a  counsellor  in  this 
emergency — but  where  was  one  to  be 
found! 

Mab,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  unfitted 


for  tho  part;  Uncle  Archie,  with  govt 
threatening  and  his  irritable  temper  a&  Ml 
worst,  was  scarcely  the  one  to  handle  m 
delicate  a  matter.  The  police  aQthorities, 
except  as  &  last  resource,  were  not  to  be 
thoughtof.  Joyceknewthat,if8heattemptel 
compulsion  in  any  form,  the  man  wodd 
simply  throw  himself  into  a  defiant  aiA- 
tude,  and  her  chance  would  be  at  an  end. 

Of  course  there  was  always  the  suppon- 
tion  that  Buckingham's  words  might  han 
been  mere  bombast  to  force  her  to  favoor 
his  suit  to  Mab.  But  it  was  a  sapposittcn 
she  did  not  allow  herself  to  dwell  upoo. 
Her  only  thought  was  how  to  get  at  & 
knowledge  he  might  hold,  without  atrikiDg 
an  unworthy  bargain  with  him. 

It  was  scarcely  strange  that  in  this  axa- 
nection  Ned  Donovan's  name  should  sof' 
gest  itself.  Although  she  had  no  facU 
whereupon  to  base  the  conjecture,  thss 
had  always  been  present  to  her  mind  the 
possibility  that  Ned  and  Backingham  wen 
members  of  the  same  political  organisatios. 
If  such  were  the  case,  there  might  be  means 
of  information  common  to  both,  which  Ned 
might  work  advantageously  for  her  now. 
Also  there  was  the  possibility,  that  u 
comrades  in  a  league,  Ned  might  have 
some  inflaence  over  Buckingham,  which  k 
might  bring  usefully  into  play. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  ihere  was  hk 
devotion  to  Mab,  which,  naturally  enough 
was  an  open  secret  between  the  two 
sisters.  In  other  circumstances,  Joyce 
would  have  been  reluctant  to  trade  upoo 
a  devotion,  whose  unobtnisivenesa  and  un- 
selfishness years  had  tested,  but  had  not 
shaken.  Now,  however,  in  this  her  sore 
extremity,  she  felt  justified  in  appealing 
to  it. 

Whether  direct  good  to  herself  might 
result  from  it  or  not,  of  one  thing  she  ^ 
confident,  viz.,  that  no  unworthy  conces- 
sions respecting  Mab  would  be  made  bj 
him. 

So  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long,  pas- 
sionate, pleading  letter  to  the  young  Inth-  ( 
man,  giving  him,  in  outline,  the  account  of 
her  interview  with  Buckingham,  beseedi- 
ing  him  to  see  this  man  for  her,  and  get 
what  terms  he  could  out  of  him. 

"To  no  man  living  but  you  would  I 
entrust  such  a  mission,"  she  wrote.  "I 
speak  the  simple  truth  when  I  say  I  would 
rather  it  should  be  in  your  hands  than  m 
mine;  for,  alas,  that  I  should  have  to  write 
itl  I  feel  that  your  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  my  sister  are  at  this  crisis  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  mine.'' 
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Then  she  condaded  with  an  entreaty 
that  he  would  use  jadgement  and  caution  in 
the  matter,  remembering  how  much  they 
all  had  at  stake.  Furthermore,  she  added 
a  postscript  imploring  him  on  no  account 
to  let  Buckingham  have  her  present  ad- 
dress ;  "  for,  see  him  again  in  this  world," 
she  wrote,  "  I  never  wUl,  or  my  chance  of 
Heaven  will  be  gone.'' 

It  was  a  deeperate  appeal  to  make ;  but 
affairs  were  in  a  desperate  condition  with 
her.  When  it  was  done,  she  knew  not 
whether  it  had  been  well  or  ill  done. 

She  enclosed  the  letter  under  cover  to 
Kathleen,  at  Lough  Lea,  for  of  Ned's 
whereabouts  she  was  totally  ignorant 

Then  she  set  herself  to  fill  up  the  ter- 
rible gap  of  waiting  that  must  ensue,  as  best 
she  might,  with  the  common-place  and  the 
trivial 

The  common-place  is  one  of  the  few 
things  in  life  of  which  the  supply  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  It  will  never  be 
elbowed  into  a  comer  by  tragedy,  let  it  try 
as  it  will 

So,  at  least,  Joyce  found,  as  she  waited 
impatiently  for  letter  or  message  from 
Donovan. 

There  came  the  usual  flow  of  letters  to 
read  and  answer. 

Like  this  from  good  Aunt  Bell : 

"  Do  spare  your  uncle  as  much  painful 
correspondence  as  possible,  Joyce.  Poor 
darling,  his  temper  was  always  an  irritable 
one,  and  it  doesn't  improve  under  this  long 
attack.  If  I  didn't  give  in  to  him  in  every 
matter,  great  or  smidl,  the  house  wouldn't 
hold  us  two." 

Or  this  from  Uncle  Archie : 

'*rm  a  little  out  of  pain  to-day,  and 
hope  to  keep  so  if  your  aunt  will  only  let 
me  have  my  own  way  as  to  medicine  and 
diet  It's  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  com- 
plain ;  but  you  know  she  was  always  in- 
clmed  to  be  despotic,  and,  to  keep  the 
peace,  I  simply  have  to  knock  under  to 
her  in  everything." 

And,  finally,  this  from  her  mother,  on 
her  wedding-tour : 

"We  have  had  a  desperate — desperate 
quarrel,  darling  Joyca  I'm  coming  home 
at  once.  Ah,  my  good  looks  have  been 
my  bane  all  my  life  through!  If  I  had 
b^n  a  plain  woman  I  might  still  have 
been  happy  Ernestine  Shenstone.  It  all 
began  yesterday  because  I  told  him  some 
people  in  the  hotel  where  we  are  staying 
thought  I  was  his  daughter,  not  his  wife. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  was  that  enough  to  put 
him  in  a  tearine  rasre,  and  make  him  call 


me  *  madam,'  instead  of  *  my  child,'  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  I  And  he  does  look  like 
my  father — no  one  who  saw  us  together 
could  deny  it.  The  bald  patch  at  the  back 
of  his  head  gets  bigger  every  day,  and  he 
goes  to  sleep  in  his  easy-chair  whenever  I 
begin  to  ta^  to  him,  and  if  that  is  not  a 
proof  of  old  age  creeping  on,  I  don't  know 
what  is.  Oh,  and  do  you  know,  Joyce,  he 
wears  a  horrible  red  cotton  night-ci^  at 
nights,  and  sometimes  he  forgets  and 
comes  down  to  breakfast  in  it.  If  I  had 
only  seen  him  in  it  before  we  married  1  But 
there,  it  doesn't  matter;  only  expect  me  at 
Overbury  almost  as  soon  as  you  get  this. 
By  the  way,  dear,  there's  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  to  do  for  me.  He  is  always 
asking  me — at  least  he  has  asked  me  once 
or  twice  lately — if  I  know  anything  of  the 
interior  of  a  place  called  Earlswood.  Now, 
between  ourselves,  Joyce,  I  don't,  but  I 
don't  want  him  to  know  my  ignorance ;  so 
if  you  could  just  find  out  a  litde  about  die 
place,  and  let  me  know,  so  that  I  could  give 
him  an  answer  which  might  imply  I  knew 
a  great  deal,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you.  I  mean  only,  of  course,  if  you  don't 
see  me  back  in  a  day  or  two.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  I  may  alter  my  mind ;  one  never 
feels  quite  sure  of  oneself  in  such  matters." 

And  a  postscript  to  the  letter,  added  the 
next  day,  showed  that  Mrs.  Bullen  had  very 
much  altered  her  mind. 

**  Darling  children,"  it  ran,  "  we've  kissed 
and  made  it  up  again — it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  lovers'  quarrel,  after  alL  We  are 
off  to  Venice  to-morrow,  and  most  likely 
sha'n't  return  to  England  until  next  spring, 
we  both  hate  the  cold  weather  so.  I  send 
you  the  letter  just  as  I  wrote  it  yesterday, 
so  that  you  may  have  all  our  news. 
"  Your  loving  Mother, 

"Ebnestine  Bullen." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Ned  received  Joyce's  letter  at  Cork  just 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Lough  Lea  with  a  sealed  packet  for  Sylvia 
Buckingham,  who  was  still  enjoying  her 
comfortable  quarters  at  the  "Abbey  House" 
with  a  pair  of  vigorous  Nationalists  for 
host  and  hostesa  It  raised  in  him  a 
riot  of  tumultuous  feeling,  adding  fuel  to 
his  slumbering  fire  of  discontent  with  hu 
work,  of  animosity  to  his  chief.  He  anathe- 
matised himself  for  his  folly,  in  sweanng 
allegiance  to  a  league  that  reckoned  the 
unreasoning  obedience  of  a  dog  among  the 
cardinal  virtues.    Cranmer-like,  he  could 
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have  bonied  in  slow  fire  that  right  hand  of 
his,  which  only  overnight  had  telegraphed 
to  Captain  Buckingham  Mab  and  Joyce's 
address. 

She,  the  woman  he  had  worshipped  from 
afar  with  such  true,  unselfish  devotion  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  cruel  keeping  of  a 
man  like  Buckingham  1 

"See  him !"  he  muttered,  *<ay,  that  I 
will,  and  to  some  purpose  too !  I  knew 
the  day  of  reckoning  wasn't  far  ofiP,  but  I 
didn't  think  it  was  at  my  door." 

Then  he  had  started  on  his  journey  to 
Lough  Lea,  forming  his  plans  as  he  went ; 
but  it  was  not  until  Lough  Lea  was  reached, 
and  he  was  making  his  way  in  the  dawn 
of  a  golden  August  morning  through  the 
green  lanes  to  the  Abbey  House,  that  his 
plan  of  action  definitely  and  finally  arranged 
itsell 

It  was  simply  this.  He  would  follow  on 
his  chiefs  footsteps,  forestall  his  arrival  at 
Tretwick,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
meet  him  within  a  stone^s  throw  of  the 
house  where  these  sisters  bad  taken  refuge, 
and  have  a  few  sharp,  strong  words  with 
him  there.  Yes,  he  knew  well  enough 
what  those  words  must  be.  Chief  or  no 
chief,  for  a  brief  five  minutes  he  would  speak 
as  man  speaks  to  man,  when  the  full  heait 
dictates  the  words,  and  give  him  to  xmder- 
stand  that  these  young  ladies  were  not  now, 
nor  at  any  future  time,  to  be  molested. 
Should  the  Captain  laugh  his  words  to  scorn 
and  order  him  back  to  his  duty,  well,  then 
he  would  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  him 
about  duty  also,  and  would  remind  that 
on  one  occasion  he  had  somewhat  stretched 
his  prerogative  which  compelled  his  subor- 
dinates to  an  unreasoning  obedience,  and 
that  an  impeachment  to  that  effect  laid 
before  his  superiors  at  New  York  might  be 
attended  with  unpleasant  consequences  to 
himself. 

Had  Sylvia  Buckingham  read  the  man's 
thoughts  in  his  face  as  he  presented  his 
sealea  packet  to  her,  she  could  not  have 
treated  him  with  a  more  repellent  harsh- 
ness. Possibly  she  took  her  cue  from  her 
brother.  This  Irishman  was  evidently  out 
of  favour  at  head-quarters. 

Ned  kept  his  discontent  to  himself.  His 
thoughts  were  too  busy  with  the  course  he 
had  mapped  out  for  himself,  and  its  minor 
difficulties  of  detail,  to  allow  him  to  be 
much  stirred  by  superficial  annoyances. 

From  the  Abbey  House  he  took  his  way 
straight  to  the  O'Shea  farm,  separated  from 
it  by  two  or  three  fields  and  an  occasional 
bog.     It  was  an  antiquated  and  ill-kept 


edifice,  fianked  on  one  side  by  an  imydj- 
looking  potato-field,  on  the  other  by  u 
equally  untidy-looking  poultry-yard.  Aiew 
gaunt  cattle  grazed  in  an  adjoinisg  fidd, 
whose  gaping,  torn  hedges  betokened  the 
fact  that  it  had  known  nothing  of  repairi^ 
hurdle  since  the  last  hunt  had  tidda 
through. 

Whatever  revenue  the  0*Shea  baSj 
might  enjoy,  this  little  ragged  homeiteid 
most  assuredly  could  not  be  credited  wkh 
the  responsibility  of  being  its  fonntib- 
head. 

An  old  woman  smoking  a  sh^t  pipe  at 
on  a  bench  at  the  front  door.  She  htd  i 
bright  yellow  cotton  kerchief  tied  overkr 
head,  but  beyond  this  her  costume  indi&d 
to  the  dusky  and  ill-mended.  Occisiont% 
she  withdrew  her  pipe  to  exdiim  n 
"  Arrah  thin,  be  off  wid  ye,"  to  the  eo(^ 
and  hens  who  came  straggling  in  from  tbe 
poultry-yard,  making  frantic  efforts  to  slf 
past  her  bare  feet  into  the  house.  Thk 
exclamation,  alternating  with  another,  i 
muttered  Irish  anathema,  whose  modiei 
English  equivalent  would  be,  "  That's  ifim 
wife  for  an  O'Shea  to  bring  home !  hA 
at  her  and  admire  her."  The  said  aDathem 
following  the  shadow  of  a  girl  down  tiifi 
garden  path  to  the  gate,  where  Ned  stool 
waiting  for  her. 

*'Look  at  her  and  admire  her,"a8tiiredlf 
not  a  difficult  task  for  an  eye  undasxied  ^ 
O'Shea  ideals.  Kathleen  O'Shea  is  not  tb 
Kathleen  Donovan  of  a  year  sga  Hut 
Kathleen  was  a  good  ten  years  yooDger 
to  look  at,  and  about  her  there  hoeg 
such  a  glamour  of  bewitching  smiley 
fun,  and  arch  glances,  that  one  never 
stopped  to  criticise  the  shape  of  her&ooth, 
the  colour  of  hair  or  eyes.  Now  that  tbe 
elamour  has  gone,  the  fun,  arch  glsDceSi 
bewitching  simles  together  disappMred,& 
is  possible  to  take  calm  stock  of  her  b» 
and  features,  to  discover  that  her  eyes  are 
large,  deep  blue,  that  dark  rings  aioosd 
them  accentuate  their  look  of  hsim^g 
melancholy,  and  tell  the  tale  of  weaiydftj* 
and  sleepless  nights.  One  wonders  whether 
it  is  the  pale  hM  that  throws  the  blae^ 
black  hair  into  such  bold  contrast,  or 
whether  it  is  the  black  hear  that  makes  the 
face  show  so  deathly  white  in  the  glintisg 
morning  sunlight 

In  one  respect  only  is  the  Kathleen  of 
to-day  identical  with  the  Kathleen  of  l»^ 
year,  and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  pr^^J 
and  neat  attire.  That  bygone  Eatbkeo 
had  been  known  to  spend  an  hour  in  Jr^ 
of  her  looking-glass,  arranging  her  '"^ 
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hair,  before  she  saw  fit  to  present  herself  to 
her  joong  mistresses,  to  perform  for  them  a 
similar  office.  Her  modier  had  been  wont 
to  assert  that  the  onlj  way  in  which  to  get 
housework  done  by  those  dainty  fingers  of 
hers  would  be  to  banish  all  looking-dasses 
from  the  house,  when  not  a  douot  she 
would  set  to  work  to  soour  the  pewter  plates 
on  the  kitchen  dresser,  in  order  to  make 
them  do  duty  as  mirrors. 

Whether  Kathleen  through  necessity 
had  been  driven  to  perform  such  an  office 
for  the  0*Shea  pewter  plates  might  be 
doubtful,  but  certain  it  was  that  those 
plaits  of  dark  hair,  which  shone  like  a 
raven's  wing  in  the  sunlight,  must  have 
had  abundant  aid  from  a  looking-glass,  in 
order  to  their  present  elaborate  arrange- 
ment, as  likewise  the  prettily-tied  knot  of 
ribbon  which  held  her  collar  in  its  place. 

The  brother  and  sister  talked  in  low 
tones,  with  many  a  furtive  glance  towards 
the  old  woman  and  her  pipe.  Ned's  words, 
though  all  but  whispered,  were  vehement 
and  emphatia 

"  I  tell  you/'  he  said,  breaking  abruptly 
mto  Kathleen's  queries  as  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  old  father  and  mother 
in  Gloucestershire,  "  life  isn't  worth  a  brass 
farthing  to  me.  I'm  hunted,  dogged  from 
morning  till  night,  in  spite  of  all  the  hard 
work  I've  done  for  them." 

Kathleen  laughed,  not  the  pleasant  laugh 
of  old  days,  but  a  harsh,  scornful  laugh. 
Her  voice,  too,  was  harsh  and  scornful  as 
she  answered : 

"You  work  hard,  but  you  don't  work 
well  They  say  you're  not  to  be  trusted — 
you're  too  tender-hearted." 

"  Tender-hearted  !  I'll  give  them  proof 
of  my  tender  heart  if  I  get  a  chance." 

"When  they  set  you  to  stake  Mike 
Kearney's  cattle,  didn't  you  let  them  all 
slip  through  your  fingers,  so  that  the  beasts 
came  back  to  their  sheds  so  soon  as  the 
boys  had  left  ploughing  up  the  fields  f " 
she  went  on,  not  heeding  the  interruption. 

"  The  poor  dumb  things  1  I  would  have 
cut  off  my  right  hand  sooner  than  torture 
them !    If  those  men  had  any  sense,  they 

would ^"  he  broke  off  for  a  moment, 

ss  if  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak 
his  mind. 

Kathleen  looked  wamingly  over  her 
shoulder  towards  the  house.  "Don't  for- 
get you're  on  the  O'Shea  property  at  the 
present  moment^"  she  said  sarcastically. 

"  Confound  the  O'Sheas,  every  man  of 
them !  Now,  what  good  has  your  marriage 
with  Bryan  done  for  me,  I  ^ould  like  to 


know,  after  all  the  fine  talk  he  and  Maurice 
made  over  it  I " 

"Ah!  were  you  fool  enough  to  expect 
any  good  for  yourself  out  of  that  1 " 

"  I  don't  expect  much  from  any  man  or 
woman,  let  them  be  brother  or  sister  a 
thousand  times  over ;  but  I  don't  look  to 
have  my  footsteps  watched  and  dogged  by 
a  man  who  has  married  my  sister,  and 
that  man's  own  brother." 

"They're  set  to  do  it" 

"  I  know  that  Now  look  here,  Kath- 
leen." Here  Ned's  voice  took  a  softer  tona 
"  Just  get  those  two  off  my  heels  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  —  I  dont  want 
mora  Tell  them  I'm  off  to  Milford  on 
the  Captain's  business — special  business. 
Swear  it,  if  you  like.  Tell  them  Ishall  be  back 
again  in  Cork  to-morrow  night  at  farthest^ 
and  shall  report  myself  there.  Tell  them 
any  lies  you  like— you  used  to  be  famous 
at  that  sort  of  thing  once." 

"  I  may  be  again  when  the^  right  time 
comes." 

"  WeU,  the  right  time  has  come,  take  my 
word  for  it  Don't  you  see  my  necessity  1 
It's  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  I  tell  you." 

"  I  spoke  those  words  to  you  once  be- 
fore, but  you  shut  your  ears  to  them.  I 
told  you  Miss  Joyce  would  die.  Miss  Mab 
would  die,  all  for  a  secret  you  might  tell 
but  wouldn't" 

Ned's  face  grew  white.  "Give  over 
fooling,  Kathleen,  for  the  love  of  Heaven. 
I  tell  you  this  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
to  me ;  that  perhaps  in  this  world  you  and 
I  may  never  set  eyes  on  each  other  again. 
Now  will  you  do  what  I  want  you — get  me 
free  of  those  two  men,  Maurice  and  Bryan 
O'Sbea,  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  1 " 

"It's  easy  to  say  'get  me  free  of  those 
two.'  How  am  I  to  do  it,  I  should  like  to 
know?" 

"Do  it  any  way  that  comes  uppermost 
Don't  stick  at  a  trifle  so  long  as  it's  done, 
and  that  before  I'm  out  of  sight  of  the 
house.  Get  them  into  a  row  with  the 
O'Gormans — you  used  to  be  a  capital 
hand  at  setting  men  by  the  ears  at  one 
tima  Mi^e  it  a  shillelagh  business  if  you 
like,  and  then  bring  out  the  whisky  and 
deal  it  out  liberally  all  round.  Do  it  any- 
how, so  lonff  as  it's  done.  I  tell  you  it's  a 
matter  of  lue  and  death ;  not  only  to  me, 
but  perhaps  to  some  others."  This  added 
with  a  significance  that  must  have  set  the 
girl's  thoughts  ranging. 

"  I'll  do  my  best^"  she  promised ;  but 
the  promise  was  given  suUenly  and  grud- 
gingly enough. 
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''Very  well,  then^  take  care  that  it  is 
your  best,  or  it  may  be  wotze  than  aaeless 
to  ma  Now  111  go.  Bemember  it's  to 
Milf  ord,  on  the  Captain's  business,  that  I'm 

Soing.  Stick  to  that,  whateyer  else  yon're 
oabtfal  about" 

He  tamed  on  his  heel  and  left  her.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  the  bright  August  sun  which 
made  him  draw  his  hat  low  over  his  eyes, 
and  choose  the  shadow  of  the  lieds;erow 
to  walk  in  rather  than  the  open  road. 

Kathleen  stood  watching  him  out  of 
sight,  leaning  over  the  gate  and  shadowing 
her  eyes  with  her  hands.  Suddenly,  to 
her  surprise,  he  stood  still  in  the  pathway, 
then  came  back  with  steps  as  hurried  as 
those  that  had  carried  him  away. 

<'What  is  itl"  she  asked.  ''I've  no 
money — ^no,  not  a  penny ;  so  it's  no  use 
asking  me  for  any." 

**  I  don't  want  money."  He  looked  right 
and  left  to  make  sure  there  were  no  Usten- 
ers,  and  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper.  "  It's 
just  this — if  anything  happens  to  me — I 
mean  if  I'm  found  one  day  lying  in  the 
road  with  a  bullet  through  my  brain,  I 
want  my  watch — ^my  old  silver  watch  " — 
here  he  laid  his  hand  upon  it — "given  to 
Mi8s  Joyce — ^to  Miss  Joyce,  do  you  under- 
stand T' 

Then  before  she  had  time  to  make  her 
reply,  he  did  a  thing  she  had  never  known 
him  do  in  all  his  life  before — leaned  over 
the  gate  and  kissed  her. 


CHRONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

STIRUNG. 

Between  Linlithgow  and  Stirling,  the 
way  passes  through  a  flat  and  fertile  coun- 
try, with  Falkirk  lying  in  its  midst  among 
the  smoke  of  factories  and  workshops,  and 
with  tall  chimneys  rising  out  of  the  reek. 
A  great  gathering-place  is  Falkirk  for  all 
the  country  round,  with  its  four  great 
trysts  in  the  year.  In  the  churchyard  lies 
Sir  John  Grahame,  the  friend  of  Wallace, 
who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  his 
tomb  being  still  in  evidence,  renewed  from 
age  to  age  by  the  patriotic  burghers.  There 
was  weaving  and  spinning  in  the  old  burgh, 
no  doubt,  when  the  great  fight  was  fought 
in  which  Wallace  was  overthrown ;  but  the 
wealth  of  the  county  then  lay  in  the  wide 
fertile  plain  to  the  north,  faiown  as  the 
Carse  of  Falkirk.  Hereabouts  are  the 
great  Carron  ironworks,  and  to  the  west  a 
Bttle  hamlet  retains  the  /irthurian  name  of 


CameloUy  and  there  are  traces  of  a  fermer 
Roman  station,  which  at  some  time  o 
other,  according  to  the  old  chroniden,  wis 
assuredly  a*  gseat  city  of  the  Picts,  with 
its  twelve  braaeB  gates.  For  hereabouts  we 
are  Upon' the  4dge  «f  the  great  Galedomtn 
forest ..  Theraare  few  traces  of  the  forest 
now)  but  stilly  away  to  the  west,  the  htb 
rise  in* wild*  andi barren  loneliness,  and  a 
great  part  of  StinUngdiire,  from  hence  to 
the  shaves .  o£ .  Imch/rlAmond,  is  barren, 
vnoiiltivailedieoortAad^iieatli,  which  hu 
ohangedr^ittte  iln  diameter  since  the  d^ 
when  Picis,  and  Scots,  *tand  Britons,  aad 
intmding  Sazoiis.fronx  the  shores  of  F<a^ 
fought  their  fierce  but  diody-remembered 
battles  :— 

,     .,  The  war 

Thai;  thundered  in  and  out  the  gloomy  skirts 
Of  Celidon  ihe  forest : 

Stirling,  which  we  are  now  approsdh 
ing,  rising  from  its  rock  that  dominatei 
the  country  round,  and  the  andent 
bridge  over  the  Forth  below,  has  been 
marked  out  by  nature  for  a  national  tat- 
tress.  Thus  Stirling  is  the  link  of  the 
Lowlands,  the  tie  ^t  unites  the  fntfle 
Lothians  with  the  rich  districts  of  Fife  and 
Kinross.  As  a  fortress,  too,  it  keeps  opei 
the  way  to  Perth  and  Forfar,  to  bomiii 
Dundee  and  grim  Aberdeen,  and  to  all  the 
lowland  countries  along  the  coast 

'Die  bulwark  of  the  north. 
Gray  Stirling^  with  her  towers  and  town. 

The  t<$Wn  itself  has  a  pleasant  modem 
appearance,  spread  ever  the  slopes  and 
meadows  about  the  south  rock  with  hand- 
some villas,  good  shops,  and  tramway  lines 
here  and  tiiera  But  the  place  asaumeB 
the  grim  appearance  of  antiquity,  with 
wynds  and  courts,  and  bare  gloomy  houiei) 
as  you  mount  towards  the  castle. 

Here  we  have  the  grey,  solid  old  church 
of  the  Grey  Friars,  bmlt  by  James  the 
Fourth,  who  was  a  freq|uent  guest  at  the 
Franciscan  convent  adjoining — ^now  onlj 
remembered  in  the  name  of  a  street  or 
court  Here  the  King  would  busy  himself 
in  his  work  of  expiation  for  hb  crime 
against  his  father,  often  to  the  disgust  of 
bis  courtiers,  who  did  not  care  to  share  his 
penances.  Hence  he  is  addressed  by  a 
poet  of  the  period 

Cum  bame,  and  dweU  nae  malr  in  Stirling, 
Quhair  fish  to  sell  are  nane  but  spirling. 

This  couplet,  by  the  way ^  rather  mifi- 
tatea  again  the  tradition^-ehared  bj 
many  other  places — that  once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  stipulation  in  the  io- 
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dentures  of  apprentices  that  they  should 
not  be  fed  on  salmon  more  than  three 
times  a  week  On  this  point,  too,  Sibbald 
is  a  ¥ritneB8,  who  says  "  Many  of  the  gen- 
try get  saumon  in  their  powes,"  thus 
implying  that  the  townsfolk  did  not  get 
much  of  the  lordly  fish.  While  he  goes 
on  to  say  how  "Spirlings  are  taken  in 
great  qoantities  near  StirUng."  Bat  if  the 
gpirling  is  the  same  as  the  ^perlan  of  the 
French  rivers,  a  King  even  might  come 
across  many  a  worse  dish  than  these, 
nicely  fried  in  oil,  and  strung  upon  a 
skewer.  Although  with  all  this,  toujours 
spirlings  would  pall,  no  doubt,  whether 
upon  the  palates  of  Princes  or  of  'prentice 
boys. 

Bat,  if  tired  of  spirlings,  the  King  might 
have  visited  the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  who  doubt- 
less never  lacked  salmon  or  other  dainties, 
seeing  that  the  Abbey  lands  were  some  of 
the  richest  in  the  kingdom,  lying  among 
the  crooks  of  the  river,  of  which  it  is  said  : 

A  crook  in  the  Forth 

Is  worth  an  Earldom  In  the  North. 

We  have  not  yet  then,  it  appears,  ar- 
rived into  the  limits  of  the  North ;  that  is 
a  region  that  flies  as  we  approach;  and 
Scott's  epithet,  already  quoted,  of  the 
balwark  of  the  North,  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  chiel  from  Sutherland  or  Caith- 
ness. 

Stirling  and  the  banks  of  Forth  here- 
aboats,  enjoy  an  exceptionally  pleasant 
climate,  and  the  poet  Dunbar  recalls  with 
regret,  the  merry  songs  of  the  birds,  from 
all  the  hills  around,  to  which  he  listened 
as  he  lay  awake  among  the  ''  towers  high  " 
of  fair  Stirling. 

And  yet  we  are  reminded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cemetery  that  surrounds 
the  old  grey  church,  that  the  climate  is  not 
altogether  that  of  Italy  or  Greece.  There  are 
statues,  marble  statues,  and  monuments, 
Now  evenrbody  knows  what  a  poor  figure 
sculptured  marbles  cut  after  a  few  years' 
exposure  to  the  rigours  of  a  British  winter. 
Bat  at  Stirling,  the.  marble  monuments  are 
pat  under  glass  cases.  The  effect  is  not 
altogether  a  happy  one ;  and,  with  it  all, 
marble  (must  look  cold  enough  in  winter, 
when  Ben  Lomond  and  Ben  Ledi  and  all 
the  hills  about  are  mantled  thick  with 
snow. 

Bat  in  summer  time  the  view  from  the 
oUL  church-yard  is  pleasant  enough.  Below 
lies  the  valley,  where  the  tournaments 
were  held. 


At  one  time  or  other  the  old  church  and 
the  old  castle  have  spoken  sharply  to  each 
other,  as  in  the  Civil  Wars,  when  General 
Monk  established  a  battery  in  the  church- 
yard ;  and  a  contemporary  Boundhead  in- 
forms us  how  "the  Enemy  plaid  hard 
against  our  men  that  were  in  the  steeple 
of  the  Town  Kirk,  which  did  much  among 
them." 

Happily  for  the  town  kirk  the  siege  did 
not  last  long,  as  the  garrisoii  soon  beat  a 
parley.  The  reason  of  their  confusion  was 
a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  in  the  castle,  who 
were  mostly  Highlanders,  "and  not  ac- 
customed to  granadoes/'  The  result  was 
surrender,  with  the  honours  of  war,  the 
garrison  marching  out  with  horses,  arms, 
beat  of  drum,  lighted  matches  and  baggage, 
"as  mudi  gear  as  they  could  carry."  And 
so  we  have  a  flaming  account  to  send  to 
the  Parliament  of  the  "  Surrender  of  Stir- 
ling Castle,  with  five  thousand  arms,  forty 
peece  of  Ordnance,  (twenty-seven  faire 
brasse  peeces,  two  great  Iron  guns,  and 
eleven  Leather  guns)  provisions  for  five 
hundred  men  for  above  a  year,  thirty 
barrels  of  claret  and  strong  water,  twenty- 
six  barrels  of  gunpowder,  all  the  Records 
of  Scotland,  with  the  chaire,  clou^ 
and  sword  of  state,  and  much  furni- 
ture of  the  King  and  Parliament  robes." 
Then  there  were  "the  Earl  of  Marre's 
coronet  and  stirops  of  gold;''  all  excel- 
lent plunder,  and,  with  the  rest,  "great 
stores  of  the  county  and  townspeople 
in  the  castle,  which  they  had  liberty 
to  carry  away,  little  or  nothing  being 
imbeazled." 

Again,  in  1746,  the  Castle  fired  upon  the 
church,  when  the  tower  was  filled  with 
Highlanders,  firing  volleys  and  waving 
flags  to  celebrate  the  glorious  victory  of 
theur  Prince  at  Falkirk. 

But  Uie  old  church  seems  not  a  penny 
the  worse  for  its  warlike  adventures,  and 
looks  down  coldly  upon  the  calm  and 
ordered  Ufe  of  to-day;  when  a  sergeant's 
party,  or  a  squad  of  Highlanders  in  their 
white  fatigue  dress,  are  all  that  is  left  to 
represent  the  Royal  cortege  winding  up  to 
the  Castle  gata 

But  hark !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 
Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 
And  see !  upon  the  crowded  street. 
In  motley  groups  what  maskers  meet ! 
Banner  ana  pageant,  pipe  and  drum. 

Assuredly  the  old  tower  is  not  en- 
dangered by  the  blithe  and  jolly  peal  of 
the  present  day. 

A  notable  displav  of  the  honours  of  the 
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realm,  was  the  coronation  of  James  the 
Sixth  in  this  old  dmrch  of  Stirling,  the 
haby  King  being  not  much  more  than  a 
year  old ;  with  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  to 
crown  and  anoint  his  baby  brows,  mi 
John  Knox  to  make  the  sermcm,  to  which 
the  yonng  monarch  was  happily  insensible. 
The  yery  pulpit  is  shown  close  by,  and  the 
massive  hour-glass  that  the  Great  Reformer 
would  turn  and  turn  asain  in  the  full 
fervour  of  discourse.  ML  this,  with  the 
standard  weights  of  Scotland,  that  once  it 
was  the  privilege  of  the  burgh  to  guard, 
and  other  curios  of  the  kind,  are  to  be  seen 
atthe6uild-house,whichis  close  to  thechurch 
porch,  and  is  in  itself  the  local  habitation 
of  Cowanes  Hospital 

Stirling  abounds  in  well-endowed  foun- 
dations of  the  kind.  But  Cowanes  Hos- 
pital is  the  richest  of  all  the  charities 
of  Stirling;  although  its  founder  began 
life  as  a  pedlar,  and  roamed  the  country 
with  a  pack  on  his  back,  making  such 
a  bad  start,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
is  said  to  have  drunk  away  all  his  pack 
among  boon  companions.  Our  hero, 
after  all,  was  of  the  ancient  House  of 
Colquhoun,  but  spelt  his  name  in  a  more 
phonetic  and  rational  manner,  for  it  seems 
that  the  Cowens  and  Cowans  were  in 
origin  poor  relations  of  the  said  aristocratic 
family,  who  dropped  the  spare  consonants, 
as  they  gave  up  their  coat-ofarms,  when 
they  took  to  peddling  or  weaving.  Any- 
how, Cowane  became  Dean  of  the  Guild 
Merchant,  having  made  a  fortune  out  of 
wool-stapling  and  foreign  trading;  and, 
havinff  no  heirs  of  his  own,  made  over  the 
reversion  of  his  wealth  to  the  poor.  And 
the  spirit  that  prompted  the  bequest  seems 
to  have  survived  in  Stirling,  even  to  the 
present  day;  looking  to  the  recently- 
founded  Smith  Institute,  adorned  with  a 
hundred  of  Mr.  Smith's  respectable  pic- 
tures, and  for  the  rest  embellished  with 
many  precious  relics  of  old  Stirling. 

A  neighbour  and  contemporary  of 
Cowanes  was  a  personage  of  much  more 
exalted  fortune.  The  old  house  which  still 
exists  and  bears  the  name  of  Argyle's 
lodging,  now  occupied  as  a  mUitary  hos- 
pit^,  was  built  by  Sir  William  Alexander, 
of  Menstrie,  a  plain  country  laird  in  origin, 
but  who  turned  a  poetic,  or  rather  a  versi- 
fying, vein  to  such  good  account,  that  he 
secured  the  favour  of  the  Scottish  Solomon, 
to  whom  the  poet  dedicated  his  first 
ponderous  tragedy  of  Darius,  in  verses 
that  may  be  acquitted  of  any  intentional 
satire. 


No  doubt  our  warlike  CaJedoDian  Coast  || 

(Still  kept  unconquered  bv  the  heaven's  decreej  * 
Expelled  the  Pictes,  repelled  the  Danes,  did  boist, 

In  spite  of  all  the  Romane  legions,  free 
As  that  which  was  ordained  (though  long  time  erul 

In  this  Herculean  birth)  to  bring  forth  thee 
Whom  many  a  famous  sceptred  parent  bripgs 

From  an  undaunted  race,  to  do  great  things.  '  > 

Like  his  Eoyal  master,  the  poet  is  often 
"  super-grammaticam,"  a  fault  kindly  ex- 
cused by  Dr.  Johnson,  as  "  perhaps  to  k 
attributed  to  his  long  familiaiity  witbtk 
Scotch  language."  Anyhow,  our  oomtly 
poet  was  destined  to  do  great  things  m  tb 
way  of  personal  advancement  He  vtt 
made  Grentleman  Usher  to  Prince  Chsrlei; 
when  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  aposr 
trophises  him : 

Amid  thy  sacred  cares  and  courtly  toils, 
Alexis  1 

In  the  following  year  we  find  him  Mutir 
of  Bequests,  and  his  services  were  rewarded 
with  a  lucrative  monopoly  of  the  copps 
coinage  of  Scotland,  and  presently  widi  i 
grant  of  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia— to 
first  named  in  the  Hoyal  grant 

More  profitable  to  him  were  a  handled 
brand-new  baronetcies  of  Nova  Scotii,rf 
which  he  had  the  disposal,  each  of  wbidt 
cost  the  happy  recipient  of  the  title  Bope 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  Nova  ScoUib 
settlement,  it  will  be  remembered,  vu 
something  of  a  failure,  and  was  eventoallj 
sold  to  the  French.  But  the  baronetdee 
remained,  and  before  long  Sir  'William  wu 
himself  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Yiscouit 
Canada.  Hie  fashion  of  these  dignities 
<*  in  partibus,"  was  not  persevered  in,  ind 
eventually  the  Viscount  received  the  mow 
homely  and  appropriate  title  of  Ear)  d 
Stirling.  In  the  meantime,  with  hn  acco- 
mulat^  wealth,  he  was  able  to  build  this 
^and  house  upon  the  High  Street  of  Stir- 
ling, over  which  he  caused  to  be  scnlptowd 
the  motto,  "  Per  mare  et  per  terras,"  allud- 
ing to  his  travels  and  schemes  of  colonisa- 
tion, but  which  was  read  by  his  townsmen 
as  **  Per  metre  et  per  turners,'*  alluding  to 
the  sources  of  his  fortune;  the  poetiy  that 
is,  and  the  unpopular  coins,  whose  intrinac 
value  was  far  below  the  humble  sum  tW 
represented. 

The  Earl  died  before  the  misfortunei  d 
his  Boyal  master  reached  their  dimtf. 
in  the  very  year  of  the  reassembling  of  tw 
Long  Parliament  After  his  death  the 
house  was  sold  to  the  Marquis  of  Argjlfti 
who  here  entertained  King  Charles  the 
Second,  when  he  reigned  in  ^tland  mwiff 
the  Covenant  There  was  something  anlocky 
in  entertaining;  the  Stuarts,  for  the  Hsr- 
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quis's  guest  did  not  hesitate  to  sign  his 
host's  death-warrant  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion. And  the  Marqnis  s  son,  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  who  gave  hospitable  entertainment 
to  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  same  lodging, 
was  served  in  the  same  way  when  the 
latter  became  King  James  the  Seventh. 

A  house  that  recalls  still  earlier  events 
in  Scottish  history  is  the  ruined  mansion 
of  the  Earls  of  Mar,  which  stands  between 
Grey  Friars  and  the  highway.  The  house 
was  built  with  the  stones  from  the  ruined 
Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion  is  that  it  was  never 
fioished  nor  inhabited.  But  Sibbold  de- 
Bcribes  the  house  as  actually  occupied,  and 
relates  how  the  Earl  of  Mar  is  said  to 
have  kept  a  very  great  port  in  this 
house,  which  occasioned  one  of  the  Stirling 
merchants  who  had  been  merchandising  in 
the  Biltlc,  to  say,  ''That  the  Earl  of  Mar 
kept  a  greater  house  than  the  King  of 
Denmark ! " 

Mar's  work  was  still  unfinished  in  the 
eurly  part  of  James  the  Sixth's  reign; 
for  we  read  how  the  Earl  of  Mar  defended 
himself  behind  its  walls,  and  by  that 
means  frustrated  an  enterprise  that  might 
have  changed  the  current  of  history  very 
materially.  It  was  not  long  after  Queen 
Mary's  flight  to  England,  when  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange  still  held  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  Queen,  that  this  bold  and 
skiliul  soldier  planned  a  raid  upon  Stirling, 
where  the  baby  King,  not  yet  perfect  in 
his  A  B  C,  had  just  opened  his  first  Par- 
liament— the  Parliament  with  a  hole  in  it ; 
a  hole  discovered  by  the  sagacious  infant 
either  in  the  table-cover  or  the  roof  of  the 
Parliament  Hall.  The  bold  Kirkcaldy 
had  enlisted  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  and  other 
Border  chiefs,  with  their  wild  Border  riders, 
in  his  scheme,  which  was  to  make  a  sudden 
dash  upon  S&irling,  and  by  seizing  the 
chief  lords  of  the  King's  party,  and  even 
the  person  of  the  King  himself,  to  end  the 
ciyil  war  at  a  blow. 

All  at  first  went  marvellously  well  with 
the  enterprisa  The  Borderers,  with  a 
party  of  musketeers  under  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  reached  Stirling  undiscovered ; 
they  were  guided  by  a  man  named  Bell,  a 
native  of  Stirling,  who  knew  every  turn 
and  nook  of  his  native  town;  and  the 
whole  party  of  about  five  hundred  men 
found  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  without  even  a  dog  barking  at  them. 
Then  they  raised  their  war  cry:  "God 
aad  the  Queen ! "  and  surrounding  the 
various  houses  where  the  chief  lords  were 


lodged)  they  presently  secured  the  whole 
faction  with  one  exception,  that  being  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  who,  "  entering  the  back  of 
his  new  lodging,  which  was  not  then 
finished,  played  with  muskets  upon  the 
street,  so  that  he  forced  the  Queen's  men 
to  quit  the  sama"  Unluckily  for  the 
Queen's  party  the  Borderers  had  followed 
their  dominant  instmcts,  and  deeming  the 
fight  well  over  had  dispersed  in  search  of 
plunder.  There  was  much  to  tempt  them 
in  that  way  certainly,  for  the  town  was 
full  of  horses  belonging  to  the  lords  and 
their  followers,  and  when  these  ,were 
secured  there  seemed  little  lef D  to  fight  for, 
and  the  whole  party  took  to  flight  with 
their  booty.  The  captured  loras  made 
their  escape  in  the  confusion,  all  but  Earl 
Lennox,  the  Regent^  who,  mounted  behind 
Spens  of  Wormeston,  his  captor,  was  shot 
by  the  Hamilton  party,  who  thus  avenged 
the  death  of  their  kinsman,  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's  and  Abbot  of  Paisley,  who 
had  been  hanged  not  long  before  by  the 
King's  party. 

Somewhere  near  Orey  Friars,  in  a  house 
which  was  adorned  by  the  arms  of  the 
Worshipfid  Guild  of  Baxters  or  Bakers, 
namely,  "Three  Piels,"  lived  the  gallant 
Colonel  Edmunds,  a  worthy  soldier  of  for- 
tune, the  son  of  a  baker  at  Stirling,  who, 
taking  service  in  the  Low  Countries  as  a 
humble  pikeman  or  musketeer,  rose  at  last 
to  command  a  regiment  in  the  wars.  An 
honest-minded  man  was  the  Colonel,  who, 
when  some  wandering  Scot  from  Stirling 
paid  him  a  visit  in  the  camp,  and  thinking 
to  gain  his  favour  pretended  to  be  charged 
with  messages  from  the  ColoneFs  kinsman, 
the  Earl,  and  his  loving  cousin,  the  Lord 
sucha-one,  replfed  sternly  that  he  was  of 
no  kin  of  lord$i  and  noble  gentlemen,  but 
the  son  of  an  honest  baxter  of  Stirling. 
When  the  Colonel  returned  to  his  native 
town  with  the  modest  fortune  he  had 
acquired  in  the  wars,  he  was  met  by  all 
the  magistrates  and  chiefs  of  guilds,  who 
escorted  him  with  all  honour  to  his  parents' 
humble  roof.  And  when  the  Earl  of  Mar 
invited  him  to  dine  in  the  now  ruined 
lodging,  the  stout  Colonel  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  his  father  and  mother  should 
be  of  the  party  and  be  placed  above  him 
at  the  table. 

The  old  burgh  of  Stirling,  indeed,  has 
produced  many  worthy  examples  of  the 
old  Scottish  character.  Its  merchants  were 
once  known  far  and  wide  among  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea.  Manufac- 
tures, too,  have  always  been  carried  on. 
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ALL  THE  TEAB  BOUND. 


tCondinMby 


Li  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth  the  weav- 
isg  of  shallooDs  was  the  chief  industry  in 
the  town ;  more  recently  the  tartans  of 
Stirling  became  famons,  then  carpets  and 
cottons  superseded  the  tartans,  and  there 
are  still  carpet  factories  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town. 

Stories  are  told  of  an  old-fashioned 
treasurer  of  the  burgh,  whose  method  of 
book-keeping  was  both  simple  and  original 
On  either  side  of  his  chimney  hung  an  old 
boot.  In  one  were  kept  the  revenues  of 
the  burgh,  in  the  other  all  receipts  for 
disbursements.  On  the  day  of  audit,  the 
boots  were  carried  to  the  council  chamber 
and  emptied  out  General  Gordon,  it  is 
said,  had  an  equally  simple  method  when  he 
was  first  GU)yemor  of  the  Soudani  Among 
its  other  peculiarities  it  may  here  be  noted, 
that  Stirling  was  long  distinguished  for 
not  having  a  single  flesher,  that  is,  butcher, 
within  its  boundaries.  There  was  a  weekly 
flesh  market,  where  the  housewives  pro- 
visioned their  households,  but  all  those 
who  served  it  came  from  the  country 
adjoining.  This  fact  was  explained  by 
local  tradition  as  due  to  the  cruelty  of  a  cer- 
tain flesher's  wife  who,  on  one  of  the  early 
martyrs  of  the  Eeformation  period  being 
stoned  and  driven  from  the  town,  followed 
the  unhappy  victim  into  the  fields  and 
mocked  and  flouted  him  in  his  dying 
moments.  More  probably  the  circumstance 
was  due  to  some  early  and  wise  muni- 
cipal law,  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  within  the  burgh. 

There  may  be  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment in  approaching  Stirling  Castle,  that 
it  hardly  answers  to  expectation  in  the 
way  of  nobility  of  outlina  We  may  have 
pictured  to  ourselves  the  stronghold 

High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing  as  a  mount, 
Kaised  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  towers, 

which  are  in  reality  chimney  stacks,  and  the 
prosaic  roofs  of  barracks  and  storehouses 
destroy  much  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
scena  There  still  remains,  however,  the 
Boyal  palace,  with  its  quadrangle  quaint  and 
bizarre,  adorned  with  the  grotesque  statues 
attributed  to  the  taste  of  James  the  Fifth, 
the  good  man  of  Ballengiech.  The  name 
of  the  lions'  den,  sometimes  given  to  the 
courtyard,  recalls  the  custom  of  ancient 
royalty  to  be  attended  by  a  collection  of 
wild  animals ;  a  custom  of  which  the  lions 
in  the  Tower  of  London  are  a  familiar 
example.  There  is  a  Chapel  Boyal  too; 
but  that  was  built  by  James  the  Sixth  for 
the  baptism  of  Henry,  his  first  son.     The 
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more  ancient  portion  of  the  palace  would 
be  the  most  interesting,  had  not  fire  de- 
stroyed the  famous  room  where  James  tke 
Second  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  Eul 
of  Douglas. 

But  the  view  from  the  ramparts  mskes  I 
up  for  all  deficiencies.  In  rough  predfotom 
descent  from  the  foot  of  the  lofty  cuitsta  i 
wall,  a  ridge  of  rock  slopes  down  to  the  " 
river  Ford),  whose  'auld  brig'  k  com- 
manded by  a  battery  that  bears  iJie  name 
of  Mary  of  Guise,  who  caused  its  eieetioiL 
Along  the  flank  of  the  hill  a  rude  footpath, 
that  once  communicated  with  a  private 
postern,  is  known  as  Ballengiech,  and  the 
King's  secret  excursions  in  search  of  advoh 
tures,  amatory  and  otherwise,  when  he 
made  use  of  this  footway,  earned  for  him 
the  familiar  sobriquet.  An  isolated 
mound  is  the  Heading  Hill,  which  seeiu 
to  make  out  this  fortress  palace  as  the 
headquarters  of  Eoyalty.  For  what  is  the 
King  without  his  headsman?  A  mere 
cypher,  whom  every  bonnet  laird  might 
flout  Bat  with  that  awful  functionary  l^ 
his  side  he  makes  the  boldest  tiremhle 
Another  slope  bears  the  grotesque  nameol 
Hurdie  Hawkie,  as  the  scene  of  the  winter 
sports  of  the  Goodman  and  his  couryers, 
who  would  slide  down  a  snowy  track 
perched  on  the  whitened  skulls  of  oxen— 
a  similar  amusement  to  the  well-knowi 
Canadian  toboggin.  But  all  this  engages 
the  eye  but  for  a  moment,  for  beymid 
stretches  a  panorama  of  wonderful  exteol 
and  interest  To  the  north  winds  tiie 
Forth,  link  upon  link  through  the  ikb 
Garse  of  Stirling.  Yonder  is  Uie  Tower  of 
Cambuskenneth,  overshadowed  by  the 
lofty  Wallace  monument,  for  the  hero  won 
a  battle  there,  by  the  old  Bridge  of  Ed- 
dean.  Beyond  rise  the  grassy  solitudes  of 
the  Ochill  Hills  bounding  a  region  of  hS 
and  dale,  pasture  and  pleasant  woodlaad, 
where  Foiiih  and  Teith  and  Allan  Water 
come  rowin'  in,  sweetly  enough  to  inspire 
old  Scotia's  bards  with  melody. 

Shepherds  on  Forth,  and  you  by  Devon  roeka^ 

sings  Drummond,  with  all  the  el^anee 
at  his  command,  but  the  old  lilt  of  Allaa 
Water  will  be  more  familiar,  and  Bums's 

By  Allan  stream  I  chanc'd  to  rove 
While  Fhcebus  sank  beyond  Benleddi. 

They  aie  all  there,  the  Bens,  rising  one 
over  the  other  in  tumbled  confusion,  Uie 
real  Highland  hills,  peaks  and  wild  valleys 
stormy  summits  and  dark,  dismal  defts, 
dimly  stretching  away  to  the  regions  of 
the  setting  sun. 
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In  contrast  with  the  wild  sweep  of 
mountain  and  moorland,  the  view  from  the 
other  aide  of  the  Castle  seems  tame  and 
placid ;  bat  it  is  even  more  fall  of  human 
interest  At  the  foot  of  the  castle  lies  the 
Boyal  park,  now  the  playground  of  the 
townsfolk;  and,  indeed,  always  the  scene  of 
their  sports,  in  which  their  monarchs  were 
accostomed  amicably  to  join.  From  the 
park  of  Stirling  to  the  Castle  gate  ran 
Doaglas  of  Kilspindie  by  the  King's 
stirrap,  seeking  in  vain  for  a  friendly 
glance  from  the  Boyal  eyes,  in  his  heavy 
coat  of  mail,  right  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
Castle ;  but  with  never  a  glance  from  the 
King,  who  left  his  old  favourite  to  sit  like 
a  beggar  in  the  gate.  Thus  had  the  mighty 
fallen,  and  so  low  had  sunk  the  heart  of  the 
proud  Douglas. 

The  Boyal  garden,  adjoining  the  park, 
all  waste  and  deserted,  with  the  outlines  of 
terraces  and  parterres  still  marked  in  the 
Tarious  hues  of  the  turf  that  now  covers 
all,  contains  a  curious  mound,  which  is 
DOW  called  the  King's  Knot;  but  which 
was  known  formerly  as  the  Table  Bound. 

Adew  fair  Snowdon,  with  thy  towris  hie, 
Thy  chapel  royal,  park,  and  tabill  round, 

sings  the  bid  poet  Dunbir ;  and  we  hear 
in  the  old  chronicles  that  Edward  the 
Second,  fleeing  from  Bannockburn,  passed 
between  the  Castle  and  the  Table  Bound. 
Thus  the  mound  existed  before  the  Stuart 
Kings,  and  may  even  be  the  original  Bound 
Table  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights.  Beyond, 
the  ground  slopes  gently  upwards  to  the 
Campsie  Hills;  and  between  Ues  the  famous 
field  of  Bannockburn. 

It  is  but  an  insignificant  stream,  this 
bum  of  world-wide  fame,  that  could  have 
formed  no  line  of  defence  against  an  at- 
tacking foe  ;  and  Bobert  Bruce,  as  a  wise 
and  wary  leader,  made  no  attempt  to  hinder 
the  march  of  the  English  chivalry,  as  they 
came  on  in  long  and  glittering  columns — 
barons,  knights,  and  men-at-arms — ^in  all 
the  bravery  of  medissval  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. 

Standards  and  gonfalons  twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air. 

The  Bruce  had  skilfully  taken  his  position 
on  the  rising  ground,  his  right  wing  pro- 
tected by  a  broken  and  boggy  reach  of  the 
bum,  while  his  left  rested  upon  the  village 
of  So.  Ninian.  In  his  front  lay  the  high- 
way to  Stirling,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  English  army  to  relieve.  These 
latter  had  no  choice  but  to  fight  the  Scotch 
on  their  own  sround  ;  for  it  was  already 


the  eve  of  St  John  the  Baptist's  Day 
when  they  came  within  sight  of  Stir- 
ling Bock,  and,  unless  the  Castle  were 
relieved  by  the  morrow,  it  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  Scotch,  according  to  the 
capitulation,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  the 
English  name.  On  that  very  evening  in- 
deed, Lord  Clifford,  making  a  detour  to 
avoid  the  Scottish  forces,  strove  to  reach 
the  Castle  and  reinforce  it ;  and  if  he  had 
succeeded,  the  result  of  the  campaign  naight 
have  been  different^  for,  then  the  English 
might  have  fought  at  their  leisure.  But 
Bandolph  interposed  with  a  clump  of 
spearmen,  .  and  the  English  horsemen, 
unable  to  break  through  the  wall  of  steel, 
retired  in  confusion. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  no  time 
lost  on  either  side.  As  the  midsummer 
sun  rose  over  the  fields  the  whole  English 
camp  was  in  motion ;  The  Bruce  was  in  his 
saddle  arraying  his  host — his  squares  of 
Scottish  spearmen,  whose  hedge  of  steel 
was  as  impenetrable  as  a  phalanx  of 
Thebes  or  of  Macedoa  These  squares 
that  covered  the  sloping  ground  were  all 
his  force,  except  some  five  hundred  horse- 
men, whom  he  kept  in  reserve  out  of  sight 
of  the  enemy.  Then  the  English  charged 
with  all  their  chivalry.  In  numbers  they 
were  three  to  one  against  the  enemy,  but 
the  limited  front  on  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  attack  deprived  them  of  much  of 
their  advantage.  And  then  The  Bruce  had 
skilfully  prepared  the  ground  on  his  front 
with  pitfalls  and  calthorps,  so  as  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  English  horsemea 
Still  the  masses  of  the  Southern  cavalry 
advanced  bravely  to  the  charge,  while  the 
English  archers,  swarming  over  the  open 
ground,  sent  a  terrible  hail  of  clothyard- 
shafts  among  the  Scottish  squares.  That 
terrible  rain  of  arrows  striking  through 
breast-plate  of  warrior  no  mortal  band 
could  endure  for  long.  It  was  the  critical 
moment  of  the  battle;  and,  unless  the 
archers  could  be  put  to  flight,  all  would  be 
lost 

Just  in  the  same  way  Wallace  and  the 
national  cause  had  come  to  destruction  at 
Falkirk.  But  Wallace,  in  the  hour  of 
need,  had  been  deserted  by  his  mounted 
chivalry.  The  Bruce  was  better  served  ; 
the  English  archers,  having  advanced  too 
rashly,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Bruce's 
handful  of  cavalry  and  driven  from  the 
field.  Then  was  the  battle  won  for  the 
ScotcL  Again  and  again  the  English 
horsemen  renewed  their  charge,  but  no 
horses  will  face  a  chevanx-de-frise  of  spear- 
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points.  The  whole  array  was  shaken  and 
confused,  and  when  the  gillies  came  pour- 
ing over  the  hill  to  begin  the  plunder  of 
the  dead,  a  panic  as  at  the  adyance  of  a 
fresh  army  spread  through  the  host  and 
scattered  them  in  wild  disorder.  As  the 
Scottish  Chronicler  complacently  records, 
"  Owre  old  enemy  gat  a  gret  fall." 

After  Bannockbum  the  battle  of  Sau- 
chiebum,  which  was  fought  close  by, 
seems  a  mere  skirmish,  although  King 
James  the  Third  lost  his  life  in  the  flight 
from  the  combat.  At  Beaton's  Mill  the 
King  was  slain,  where,  perhaps,  the  mill- 
wheel  still  is  turning.  Eobert  .Chambers, 
who  visited  the  place  some  half  a  century 
ago,  says  that  the  house  was  still  standing 
in  his  time,  though  then  a  private  house, 
some  fifty  yards  east  of  the  rpad  from 
Glasgow  to  Stirling ;  and  the  good  woman 
of  the  house  pointed  out  to  him  the  par- 
ticular corner  in  which  the  King  expired. 

ABOUT  WAITERS. 


^' 


Once  I  remember  travelling  in  a  train 
in  Germany,  and  was  considerably  im- 
pressed by  a  young  gentleman  who  sat 
opposite  me.  He  had  keen  ejes,  a  bright 
face,  steady  observation,  and  in  talking  with 
him,  I  found  that  he  had  received  a  good 
education,  and  had  attended  classes  in  one 
of  the  Universities.  We  spoke  of  one  or  two 
Latin  authors,  of  whom  he  showed  much 
knowledge  and  appreciation.  I  felt  in- 
terested in  the  young  man,  and  asked  him 
what  his  line  in  life  might  happen  to  ba 
Was  he  going  to  be  a  clergyman  I  He 
smiled,  and  said  it  was  something  better 
than  that,  and  I  might  guess  again.  My 
next  guess  was  that  he  was  going  to  be  a 
doctor  or  surgeon.  No,  it  was  something 
better  than  that  Perhaps  he  was  going 
into  some  sound  commercial  pursuit  1  He 
negatived  this  idea  too,  and,  saving  me  all 
further  speculation,  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  be  a  waiter,  a  "  Kellner,"  perhaps  in 
good  time  "  Ober-kellner."  He  explained  to 
me  that  there  was  a  lucrative  and  glorious 
career  before  him.  Of  course,  he  gravi- 
tated towards  London.  The  Teutonic 
mind  and  the  Teutonic  body  have  a  great 
tendency  to  do  that. 

On  the  Continent  waiters  are  an  io&titu- 
tion  more  extended  than  among  ourselves. 
In  Continental  cities  people  are  much 
less  domesticated  than  we  profess  to  be. 
The  men  mostly  dine  at  hotels  and  restau- 
rants and  the  sum  of  human  comfort  al- 


most depends  upon  the  waiteis.  At  Pam 
there  was  lately  an  alarming  distarbaDoe 
among  the  gar9an  race.  They  foimed 
societies,  and  marched  in  prooesaioD,  and 
sang  the  Marseillaise  or  somethiog  eqiBr 
valent  The  great  difficulty  they  had  mm 
in  regard  to  agencies  for  waiters,  for  mmtk 
employment  in  Paris  in  the  waiting  Ibeii 
done  throueh  agents.  They  did  not  eoii- 
sider  that  tiie  agents  treated  them  fairly, 
and  they  would  have  an  agency  of  thdr 
own.  Another  great  difficulty  amoi^ 
the  Paris  waiters  was  a  feud,  not  an  im< 
common  one,  between  the  young  and  tiis 
old  waiters.  The  ereat  crush  of  basinMs 
at  the  restaurants  is  between  eleven  and 
one,  for  the  d^jeiiner  or  first  dinner,  asd 
between  six  and  eight  for  the  second  or 
real  dinner.  In  those  busy  hours,  ol 
course,  there  is  a  great  need  of  the  highest 
vigour  and  alacrity,  and  here  the  you^ 
naturally  have  a  great  advimtage  fgra 
their  elders.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old, 
experienced  waiter  has  his  advantages, 
especially  in  private  dinners  and  in  littb 
suppers. 

The  greatest  social  revolution  in  London 
within  the  last  generation  has  been  the 
alteration  in  the  hotels  and  eating-plaoai. 
Corresponding  with  this  has  been  the 
alteration  in  the  waiters.  The  old- 
fashioned  British  waiter  is  certainly  not 
extinct,  but  he  is  very  rare.  The  waiters  are 
now  imported,  like  so  many  of  the  dishes 
they  serve,  from  abroad.  Their  slim  f (nrms 
and  obliging,  nonchalant  manners  would 
astonish  our  ancestors.  I  know  of  one 
restaurant  where  there  are  twenty-seven 
waiters,  and  each  of  them  pays  three-and- 
sixpence  a  day  for  his  place.  They  don<^ 
in  the  least  grumble ;  some  of  them  make 
money  fast  One  of  them  told  me  tiiat  in 
another  year  he  would  have  enough  money 
to  retire  to  his  native  canton,  Ticino. 

Now  about  the  feeing  of  the  waitera 
Some  people  give  too  much,  while  others 
give  too  little.  What  I  generally  do  is  to 
give  a  penny  on  every  shilling  I  spend.  If  I 
only  spend  a  shilling  on  a  light  lunch,  I 
give  the  waiter  a  penny.  If  my  dinner 
runs  to  six  shillings,  I  give  him  sixpenea 
I  expect  the  general  run  of  tips  i^proxi- 
mates  very  closely  to  this. 

It  has  come  to  be  understood,  as 
a  matter  of  social  philosophy,  that  one 
ought  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
waiter.  He  will  serve  you  well  the  first 
time  if  yon  are  a  stranger  to  him,  hat 
if  you  do  not  give  the  **  correct  tip,"  he 
will    bear   the    matter  in   mind.     It  k 
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Bot  alone  that  he  will  asanme  a  aonr 
and  disappointed  manner,  but  even  if  he 
knows  Us  trade  Bofficiently  well  to  conceal 
bii  emotions,  he  knows  how  to  make  you 
suffer.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  a  certain 
kind  of  patronage  at  his  disposal.  A  wary 
diner-oat  at  a  public  dinner,  takes  care  to 
establish  good  terms  with  the  waiter.  He, 
to  some  extent,  is  able  to  make  sore  of  the 
green  fat  of  the  tnrtle,  the  back  of  the 
groQse,  and  the  old  Madeira.  The  waiter 
who  knows  and  respects  his  customer  is 
able  to  make  him  thoroughly  comfortable ; 
to  make  his  table  the  picture  of  neatness; 
to  have  everything  hot  and  of  the  best; 
and  to  give  judicious  hints  and  disinterested 
advice. 

One  day  I  had  a  talk  with  a  waiter  of 
the  ohl  school,  in  the  well-known  hotel  of 
a  pretty  London  suburb. 

**  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  pretty  well  all 
my  life  a  waiter.  I  don't  call  it  hard  work, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  hard  work  with  the 
hands,  though  it  is  hard  work  with  the 
head.  It  does  not  do  to  put  much  beer  or 
wine  in  one's  mouth,  I  assure  you.  I  have 
sometimes  been  carrying  a  dozen  different 
orders  in  my  head.  In  some  places 
we  get  a  comparative  holiday  on  the 
Sunday,  except  in  places  near  Londoa 
A  few  waiters  pay  for  their  places ;  the 
head  waiter  of  the  old  Cock  in  Fleet 
Street  used  to  do  so.  I  get  a  small  salary, 
bat  I  mostly  depend  on  tips.  I  have 
boned  my  wife,  and  my  children  are  in 
business,  and  I  am  now  all  alone  in  the 
world.  I  have  never  been  a  month  with- 
out employment,  and  I  have  saved  up 
enough  money  to  provide  for  myself  if  I 
were  obUged  to  give  up." 

"Sometimes,''  quoUi  this  head-waiter, 
"there  are  ways  in  which  a  head-waiter 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for  himself, 
and  even  get  a  place  of  Us  own.  He 
may  have  made  friends  among  his  cus- 
tomers, perhaps  have  lent  them  some 
money  in  their  younger  daya,  and  they 
may  be  ready  to  back  htm  up  when  he 
takes  a  place.  Perhaps  some  gentlemen 
have  an  idea  that  they  wUl  start  an 
hotel,  say  a  big  one  on  the  limited  lia- 
bility plan,  which  often  means  unlimited 
ruin.    They  say,  'we  will  go  down  and 

have  a  dinner  on  the ,  and  have  a  talk 

with  Bob.  Bob  has  been  there  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  and,  if  there  is  any  man 
living  who  knows  all  about  it,  that  man  is 
Bob.*  And  so  they  offer  to  make  Bob 
manager  ;  and  perhaps  he  invests  his  own 
savings  in  the  venture,  and,  if  he  is  a  sood 


man  and  has  good  luck,  he  may  make  his 
f 01  tune.  There  is  nothing  that  he  might 
not  do — go  into  the  wine  trade,  and  so 
on." 

I  had  some  talk  with  the  people  of  the 
inn,  who  were  growing  quite  grey,  and  had 
long  reminiscences  of  this  inn  before  the 
railway  came  to  the  place,  or  only  came 
within  a  few  miles  of  it.  Now  there  are 
three  railway  stations  not  far  from  one 
another. 

'*  One  day  there  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Hebrew  persuasion  who  took  it  into  his 
head  to  bring  his  bride  here  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  they  were  married. 
He  wrote  to  me  beforehand  on  the  subject. 
He  wanted  the  whole  place  turned  into  a 
kind  of  garden  or  grove.  All  the  hall,  and 
all  the  staircase  and  balustrading  were  to 
be  got  up  beautifully.  I  suppose  he  meant 
it  for  a  kind  of  Feast  of  Tabemades.  Al- 
together we  were  obUged  to  charge  him 
twenty  pounds  for  it  It  was  a  very  good 
job  for  the  house  that 

*'  One  day  a  gentleman  and  lady  came 
in  to  lunch.  A  nice,  quiet,  tidy  little  lunch 
they  had,  just  the  same  as  in  a  good  house 
of  their  own.  By-and-by  I  brings  the  bill, 
and  wonders  what  they  are  eood  for. 
The  gentleman  feels  in  his  pockets,  and 
very  soon  finds  out  that  there  is  nothing  in 
them.     He  takes  it  perfectly  quietly. 

« <  My  love,'  he  says  to  the  lady,  *  have 
you  any  money  f ' 

"  *  No.  my  dear,  I  haven't,'  she  says. 

"  They  had  come  in  a  quiet  brougham, 
with  a  very  respectable  man-servant;  and 
I  slips  out  to  speak  to  him.  <  Your  people 
are  a  queer  lot,'  I  ses.  '  What  do  you  call 
theml' 

«  <  Thought  everyone  knew  our  people,' 
said  the  man.  'That's  Lord  and  Lady 
Bussell.' 

<(  Our  master,  of  course,  said  it  was  all 
right  They  sent  the  money  sure  enough, 
but  I  think  he  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  they  had  not  Lor'  bless  you,  sir, 
landlords  are  not  the  grasping  people  you 
sometimes  think  them.  I  know  one,  and  a 
literary  gent  came  and  stayed  with  him 
two  or  tl^ee  nights,  and  then  asked  for  his 
bill  'Tell  him,  with  my  compliments,' 
said  the  master,  <  that  there  is  no  bill,  and 
he  is  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  he  likea' 

"One  night,  a  rather  queer-looking 
gentleman  came  here.  It  was  a  Saturday 
night.  The  next  morning  he  wraps  him- 
self up  in  a  big  cloak  and  goes  and  lies 
down  on  the  brow  of  our  hilL  If  you  have 
time,  sir,  you  should  gp  and  see  the  view 
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from  oar  hill.  All  London,  with  St  Paul's 
dome  straight  before  us,  is  stretched  out 
like  a  map  or  a  picture.  He  lay  all  day 
long,  sir,  on  the  grass  rolled  up  in  his  cloak 
and  watching  the  view.  He  came  in  here 
once  or  twice,  but  only  for  a  little  time. 
He  must  go  to  the  hill  again.  Went  away 
next  morning,  and  left  a  small  bunch  of 
keys  behind  him.  There  was  a  letter  soon 
afterwards,  saying  that  if  we  had  them 
they  were  to  be  sent  to  an  address  which 
he  gave ;  some  grand  address  in  the  West 
End  Very  glad  he  was,  I  daresay,  to  get 
those  keys  again." 

I  went  on  afterwards  with  my  talk  with 
the  waiter,  and  said  that  I  knew  a  waiter 
at  a  great  restaurant  who  told  me  that  he 
had  saved  eight  hundred  a  year.  He  had 
then  taken  the  biggest  hotel  of  a  very  big 
town.  My  friendly  waiter  shook  his  head^ 
and  did  not  quite  see  how  it  could  be  done 
honestly. 

The  thought  of  a  waiter  being  dishonest 
had  never  entered  my  head.  They  are  as 
honest  and  kindly  a  set  of  men  as  any  in 
the  world.  But  in  every  profession  there 
are  black  sheep.  Now  and  then  even 
waiters  have  curious  little  histories.  The 
waiters  have  to  watch  some  of  their  guests, 
and  now  and  then  there  are  those  who 
have  to  watch  the  waiters.  In  my  own 
personal  history  I  have  never  known  more 
than  one  dishonest  waiter.  He  was  a  man 
who  systematically  laid  himself  out  to 
please  the  guests,  without  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  proprietor.  There  is  a 
customer,  for  instance,  who  will  always 
give  the  waiter  a  good  tip  for  a  good 
dinner.  The  waiter  sets  him  down  before 
grouse,  or  salmon,  or  red  mullet,  at  a  time 
when  the  price  of  such  dainties  is  high  and 
the  money  for  the  meal  does  not  "  run  to 
it."  The  waiter  gets  a  good  tip,  but  to  the 
landlord  it  is  a  dead  los&  This  particular 
individual  made  large  savings,  but  he 
wasted  them  foolishly. 

There  are  some  waiters  who  drive  a  brisk 
little  money  trade  of  their  own.  Young 
men,  when  they  lose  a  great  deal  <^  money 
at  billiards,  will  sometimes  have  no  scruple 
about  borrowing  money  from  the  head- 
waiters.  In  some  instances  they  neglect 
to  pay  it  back,  and  the  dishonesty  is  all  on 
the  side  of  the  customers.  Still  it  is  quite 
possible  for  waiters  to  be  dishonest  in  other 
wajs  than  peculation.  For  instance,  there 
may  have  been  a  roystering  dinner  party, 
and  neither  hosts  nor  guestsmaybefuUy  com- 
petent for  the  examination  of  accounts.  A 
waiter  may  announce   the   total  amount 


of  the  bill,  and  may  quite  possiUy  stidc 
on  a  sovereign  or  twa  When  there  is 
a  very  big  dinner,  say  five  pounds  a  head 
exclusive  of  wines,  there  is  an  openiBg  fer 
this  sort  of  thine.  Or  the  figures  may  bs 
added  up  wrongly,  stray  shil^igt  wsi^der- 
ing  into  the  columns  for  pounds.  When  a 
guest  is  so  foolish  as  to  li^me  intoxicated 
— an  event  occasionally  known  even  amid 
the  mild  manners  of  Uie  present  day — he 
is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  watteis 
in  respect  to  what  he  has  with  him  aad 
what  he  leaves  behind  him.  As  I  said 
before,  although  there  are  black  abeeg  in 
all  professions,  yet,  considering  their  tempta- 
tions, waiters  are  admirably  honest. 

Sometimes  waiters  pick  up  a  great  deal 
of  curious  information  and  can  nmke  good 
use  of  it  I  knew  a  D^an  who  had  h&su  a 
waiter  in  a  London  place  of  buaineaa,  sad 
afterwards  settled  down  as  the  landlord  of 
a  most  respectable  hotel  in  a  provindal 
city.  He  had  extremely  pleasing  mamMn» 
and  was  noted  for  the  clear,  bright 
opinions  which  he  expressed  on  neatly 
every  conceivable  subject,  and  t^e  admi- 
rable way  in  which  he  supp^ted  them, 
and  yet  this  man  was  utterly  unable  to 
read  or  write  with  any  degree  of  oorrectneK 
He  was  asked  one  day  to  explain  how  he 
came  by  his  multifarious  knowledge  and 
large  collection  of  opinions.  His  explana- 
tion was  very  simple.  He  had  been  regu- 
larly employed  as  a  waiter  at  public 
dinners  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  LondoD 
Tavern,  etc.  He  had  heard  all  the  most 
remarkable  public  men  of  the  day  spnk 
repeatedly  on  every  variety  of  topic  He 
had  always  listened  attentively  and  with 
the  greatest  appreciation.  In  his  own 
humble  way  he  became  quite  a  public 
character.  There  were  great  men  who 
would  always  give  him  a  kindly  thoo^^ 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  even  in  their 
speeches  they  would  sometimes  address 
themselves  to  the  appredatbn  and  intel- 
Ugence  of  their  favourite  waiter.  If  they 
could  please  that  waiter  they  would  be  pretty 
sure  of  "  fetching  "  the  general  pubUo. 

The  waiter  is  a  favourite  character  in 
English  literature.  Some  of  our  greateil 
humourists  have  delighted  to  delineate 
him.  Tennyson's  lines  about  the  head- 
waiter  at  the  Cock  have  become  classical : 

O  plump  head- waiter  of  the  Cook, 
To  which  I  most  resort. 

How  goes  the  time  ?    *Ti8  five  o^clock. 
Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port. 

But  let  it  not  be  of  the  kind 
You  set  before  chanco-comera, 

But  that  whose  father-grape  gp:<»W8  fat 
On  Lusitaniau  summers. 
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Charles  Dickens  need  to  revel  in  descrip- 
tions of  waiters,  for  whom  he  evidently  had 
kindly  feelings.  At  Bella's  wedding  break- 
fast, in  *<  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  the  head- 
waiter  at  the  Greenwich  dinner  is  likened  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  invoking  a 
blessing  on  the  young  couple.  In  "David 
Copperfield,"  the  waiter  tells  the  very  young 
hero  how  Mr.  Top  Sawyer  fell  dead  after 
drinking  very  strong  beer,  and  considerately 
takes  both  beer  and  chops,  that  his  youth- 
fdl  charge  may  not  incur  such  serious 
danger.  The  waiter  in  the  oo£fee-house 
near  Cray's  Inn,  is  a  familiar  figure,  and  so 
is  that  wonderful  waiter  in  "  Somebody's 
Luggage." 

We  need  not,  however,  go  on  with  the 
enumeration.  Such  touches  show  the 
kindliness  that  ought  to  subsist  between 
the  public  and  their  most  faithiul  and 
assiduous  servant.  When  we  meet  the 
same  waiter,  perhaps,  half-a-dozen  times  a 
week  for  any  number  of  years,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  consider  him  as  a  kind  of  personal 
friend.  And  there  are  good  people  who, 
when  the  waiter  has  vanished  from  his 
scene  of  action — perhaps  lost  his  situation 
or  been  laid  up  by  illness — follow  him  to 
his  humble  abode,  to  continue  the  tips  and 
to  recognise  the  heaven-forged  links  that 
bmd  t(^ether  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men." 


SEALSKIN,  AND  WHEEE  IT  COMES 
FROM. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.      PART  IV. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  notice  that  the 
expression  of  myriads  and  hundreds  of 
thoosands  has  not  unfrequently  been  met 
with.  This  must  not  be  considered  a  figure 
of  speecL  It  is  really  and  actually  correct, 
only  not  correct  enough.  Millions  is  the 
exact  word  required. 

Now  we  all  know  what  a  million  is — a 
thousand  thousand.  It  is  very  easy  to 
talk  of  a  million,  but  how  very  few  can 
actually  realise  what  the  word  means  !  Did 
you  ever  count  a  million  of  anything? 
When  you  have  done  so,  you  will  not 
speak  of  millions  quite  so  carelessly  as 
before,  but  regard  that  number  with  very 
considerable  awa  When  talking  of  the 
8eal  rookeries  and  hauling-grounds,  we  may 
safely  use  the  Word,  for  it  is  strictly  within 
the  mark.    And  this  is  how  we  get  at  it. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  breeding- 
grounds  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  an 
intelligent  observer,  is  the  fact  that  the 


seals  are  distributed  all  over  in  the  most 
r^olar  manner.  There  are  no  bare  spaces 
here,  and  overcrowded  spots  there.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  some  law  of  distri- 
bution observed,  simple  no  doubt,  as  the 
basis  of  all  natural  lawis  if  one  could  only  get 
at  it.  This  law  of  seal  life  appears  to  be 
that  a  certain  area  is  necessary  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  individuals,  no  more  and 
no  less.  We  are  all  familiar,  in  idea  at 
least,  with  that  blissful  time,  when, 
according  to  the  poet,  "Every  rood  of 
ground  maintained  its  man."  It  may  have 
been  so  once  with  human  beings ;  it  is  so 
at  the  present  time  with  the  seals.  But 
the  earth  does  not  maintain  them,  there- 
fore a  rood  for  each  seal  is  needless ;  but  a 
rood  of  ground  will  harbour  a  certain  well- 
defined  number,  and  consequently  a  cer- 
tain small  area  will  accommodate  one 
individuid.  The  law  then  is,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  two  square  feet  to  one  seal,  and 
thus  we  get  at  our  computation.  Get  the 
area  of  the  breeding-ground  in  square  feet, 
divide  by  two,  and  there  you  have  the 
number  resting  on  it 

To  measure  the  superficies  is  simple 
enough.  The  ground  is  either  well  defined 
by  natural  formation,  and  completely 
covered  by  the  creatures,  in  which  case 
calculation  is  easy,  or  it  is  boundless  in 
extent,  and  not  fiUed  up.  But  in  this  case 
the  extent  of  the  covering  is  strictly  de- 
fined, and  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
measuring  it  It  is  as  easy  as  taking  a 
chain,  or  taking  sights  along  a  hedge,  or  a 
wall,  or  a  fence.  You  may  walk  qui*»ily 
all  through  the  seals  without  exciting  uuy 
disturbance 

You  find  that  a  certain  area  contains  a 
certain  number  of  seals,  and  that  this  pro- 
portion is  observed.  Whether  the  ground 
is  one  thousand  times  or  one  hundred 
thousand  as  great,  there  will  be  found  just 
one  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand 
times  as  many  seals. 

Having  found  the  law,  the  next  thing 
is  to  find  the  week  of  greatest  volume 
of  life,  and  this  is  fixed,  say  on  the 
tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  July  every 
year.  After  that  the  organisation  breaks 
up,  the  seals  scatter  out  in  clusters,  the 
pups  leading,  and  instantly  cover  two 
or  three  times  the  ground  they  did  the 
week  before.  Of  course,  each  cow  doubles 
herself  by  producing  her  young,  but  as  she 
frequently  takes  to  the  water  and  spends 
perhaps  not  a  quarter  of  her  time  on 
land,  again  the  same  ground  practically 
suffices  for  nearlv  twice  the  number  that 
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landed.  Perhaps  not  one-half  the  mothers 
are  on  shore  at  once.  The  males  being  foar 
times  the  size  of  the  cows,  of  course  take  up 
more  room,  bat  then  their  number  is  so 
much  less,  say  one-fifteenth  only,  that  they 
occupy  only  one-eighth  of  the  breediog- 
ground ;  and  this  surplus  area  is  more  than 
balanced  by  the  number  of  cows  which 
come  to  breed  for  the  first  time,  and  of 
course  produce  no  young,  but  stay  on  land 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  then  spend 
most  of  their  time  afloat. 

Thus  calculating,  we  get  for  the  rookeries 
on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  as  total  of 
breeding  seals  and  young,  three  millions 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  number  of  '<  holluschickies.'' 
This,  however,  can  only  be  estimated,  as 
Uiey  obey  no  law,  but  straggle  about  all 
over  the  place.  They  appear  to  be  as 
plentiful  as  the  adults ;  but  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  let  us  take  them  as  only  half,  say 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand,  and  we 
get  the  grand  total  of  four  millions  seven 
hundred  thousand  of  all  kinds  congregated 
annually  on  these,  geographically  speaking, 
ridiculous  little  islands. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  whole 
of  the  North  Pacific  these  are  the  only 
places  where  the  seals  breed,  with  the 
exception  of  Behring's  Island  and  Copper 
Island,  of  the  Commander  group,  situated 
seven  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  and  still 
belonging  to  Russia,  though  now  leased, 
like  the  Pribylovs,  to  the  American  Com- 
pany. Larger  in  area,  they  are,  from 
natural  causes,  not  nearly  so  fertile  in  seal 
life  as  the  latter,  producing  only  nearly 
fifty  thousand  skins  annually.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
number  taken  when  the  trade  was  in 
Russian  hands.  The  American  Company 
entered  on  their  lease  in  1871,  the  pre- 
vious year's  take  being  twenty-four  thou- 
sand ;  in  1880  this  had  risen  to  forty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred,  a  sufiicient  proof  of 
wise,  humane,  and  business-like  policy. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  is  there  in  these 
remote  regions  that  should  make  these 
islands,  and  these  only — St  Paul  especially 
— the  resort  of  this  astounding  quantity  of 
amphibian  life  9  The  answer  is,  that  here, 
and  here  only  in  the  North  Pacific,  is 
found  the  combination  of  circumstances 
which  is  favourable  to  the  existence,  wel- 
fare, and  reproduction  of  the  species.  Man 
can,  will,  and  does  adapt  himself  to  all 
climates  and  conditions  of  life  in  all  lati- 
tudes, but  the  brute  creation  has  not  that 


facility.  Thesealdemandscertainoondilioiii, 
and  must  have  them,  or  after  a  vain  straggle 
it  finally  disappears  altogether.  In  tiisM 
regions  it  finds  cool,  damp  atmoaphsrs; 
sloping,  shingly  breeding-grounds;  and 
quiet;  and  this  combination  is  exacdysuitei 
to  its  organisation  and  its  wants.  There  k 
plenty  of  slopmg  beach  to  be  found  else- 
where ;  plenty  ot  shingle ;  any  qoanttty  d 
cool,  damp  climate ;  but  these  are  tiie  only 
spots  where  these  conditions  are  found  att 
together.  The  atmosphere  just  mentioned 
is  that  most  favourable  to  the  animal ;  itk 
in  this  that  it  attains  its  greatest  p^ee- 
tion.  A  few  fur  seals  are  to  be  found  on 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  just  on  the  equator 
off  the  coast  of  Ecuador;  but  they  are  poor, 
miserable  specimens,  and  th^  fur  u 
ragged,  scanty,  and  utterly  valudess— a 
proof  of  low  physical  condition.  Then  as 
to  the  sloping  beach.  Shingle  or  rock  aloos 
will  do.  It  must  not  be  clay,  however 
well  fitted  in  other  respects,  for  the  hugs 
animals  continually  moving  about  in  thor 
resting-places  naturally  hollow  out  the 
ground;  water  then  runs  in  and  forms 
pools  which  plaster  the  coat  all  over  with 
clay,  preventing  natural  perspiration  and 
producing  sores.  Clay  will  never  do^  and 
sand  is,  if  possible,  worse  still,  for  it  blows 
into  the  big  eyes  of  the  seal,  which  are 
extremely  sensitive,  and  causes  intolerable 
agony.  Now  everything  on  the  northoly 
part  of  the  coast  is  either  clay  or  sand, 
except  the  islands  we  have  described,  so 
where  else  can  the  creatures  go  to  f  No- 
where but  to  where  they  do  go;  and  may 
they  go  there  long  and  prosper,  as  Rip  van 
WinUe  says. 

When  we  think  that  these  insignificant 
islands  supply  practically  the  world's  de- 
mand for  sealskin,  it  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  that  there  were  at  one  time  seding- 
grounds  in  the  South  Pacific  and  South 
Athintic,  to  which  St.  Paul  is  but  a  speck 
on  the  map.  Hardly  a  rugged  coast  in  Uie 
lower  south  latitudes  but  was  frequented 
in  the  aggregate  by  millions  upon  millioDS 
of  fur-bearing  amphibia.  Turn  to  the  map 
of  the  world  on  Mercator's  Projection,  and 
off  the  coast  of  Chili  we  see  the  Island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  —  Alexander  Selkiik's 
Island — and  near  to  it  the  Island  of  Mass 
Fuera.  These  two  were  at  one  time  MAj 
swarming  wiUi  seals.  If  we  are  to  beUeve 
Captain  Fanning,  of  the  ship  '*  Betsey  "  of 
New  York,  he  got  a  full  car^o  of  skins  in 
1798  from  the  latter,  an  insignificant  iste 
of  only  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  left  some  five  hundred  thousand  or 
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seven  hnndred  thonsand  seals.  Sabse- 
qnently  folly  a  million  were  obtained  by 
the  seaHng  fleets  which  consisted  of  thirty 
veBsels,  many  of  which  were  of  the  largest 
size.  One  can  form  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
uberance of  sea  life  there,  when  we 
hear  that,  notwithstanding  the  inroads 
made  by  this  horde  of  devastators,  Captain 
Fanning  still  obtained  some  skins  in  1815; 
and  even  twenty  years  later  it  is  reported 
that  four  hnndred  and  eighty  thousand 
skins  were  taken  in  a  single  season.  At 
present  the  two  islands  are  leased  to  a 
ChiUan  merchant,  who  employs  the  settlers 
in  cutting  wood,  tending  cattle,  and,  daring 
the  season,  in  sealing,  the  average  catch 
being  abont  two  thoasand  annually. 

And  now  going  south  we  come  to  the  west 
coast  of  Patagonia,  a  good  thousand  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  from  Ghiloe  Island  to 
Cape  Horn,  with  nobody  knows  how  much 
coast-line — twenty  thousand  to  fifty  thou- 
sand miles,  when  we  consider  tiie  in- 
numerable islands,  bays,  and  inlets  of  the 
most  deeply  indented  coast  known.  Every 
yard  of  this  is  admirable  sealing-ground, 
and  was  so  occupied  a  century  ago ;  but 
fifty  J  ears  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  has 
left  its  mark,  and  now  the  trade  is  a 
lottery.  ^  Punto  Arenas,  or  Sandy  Point,  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  trade,  but  the  annual  catch  amounts 
only  to  a  paltry  one  thousand  annually. 
South  of  Cape  Horn  are  South  Shetland 
and  South  Orkney ;  higher  up  to  the  east 
are  the  Falkland  Islands  and  South 
Georgia,  all  of  the  same  diaracter  as  the 
Patagonian  coast,  all  in  former  days  the 
resort  of  the  countless  multitudes  of  seals, 
and  all  to-day  beneath  notice  as  sealing- 
groundp. 

Carry  your  eye  over  the  map-  eastwards, 
and  every  name  you  see  in  low  latitudes  was 
known  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to 
sealers,  as  a  place  where  a  good  cargo  was 
to  be  got  Sandwich  Land,  about  60^  S. ; 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  much  higher  up;  Gough 
Island,  south-west  of  the  Cape;  Prince 
Edward  and  Marion  Islands,  south-east; 
Crozet  Island,  Kerguelen  Land;  Macquarie 
and  Emerald  Islands ;  south  of  Tasmania 
and  Antipodes  Island,  south-east  of  New 
Zealand.  From  this  last  insignificant  spot, 
C  aptam  Pendleton,  of  New  York,  secured 
sixty  thousand  skins  in  1801,  and  in  1814 
and  1815  the  enormous  total  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  was  taken.  One  ship  is 
said  to  have  loaded  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  which,  owing  to  faulty  pre- 
paration, spoOed  on  the  vovase  to  London. 


and  had  Uy  be  dug  out  with  spades  and 
sold  as  manure.  This,  of  itself,  shows  the 
spirit  of  utter  recklessness  which  pervaded 
the  fur  trada  To  get  the  skins,  no  matter 
how,  to  fill  your  snip  and  get  to  market, 
was  the  only  thing  thought  of.  A  skin 
was  a  skin,  whether  belonging  to  an  old 
bull  or  cow,  an  adult  male  or  a  pup,  not 
even  cows  just  ready  to  bear  were  spared. 
To  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs 
is,  and  was  then,  proverbially  the  height 
of  foolishness ;  but  this  is  what  seems  to 
have  actuated  the  sealers.  Nothing  that  had 
life  was  spared,and,consequentIy,ti^erewa8  a 
glut  in  themarket,and  skins  were  unsaleable. 

Then,  again,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  old  worthless  skins  were  procured  which 
could  never  pay  for  carrying,  and  the  result 
to  the  ship  was  an  adverse  balance  on  the 
season's  transaction,  a  loss  both  to  the 
public  and  the  trader.  All  that  was  wanted 
was  an  enlightened  policy ;  but  what  was 
everybodv's  business  was  nobody's,  and  so 
the  breeding-grounds  were  devastated  and 
the  amphibians  exterminated.  Of  course, 
nobody  ever  thought  of  a  close  time,  or 
preservation,  and,  if  they  had,  there  was 
no  authority  to  enforce  it,  for  most  of  these 
breeding-grounds,  besides  being  out  of  the 
way,  really  belonged  to  nobody.  It  could 
only  have  been  observed  by  a  common  un- 
derstanding of  those  in  the  trade,  and, 
after  all,  what  was  to  prevent  an  outsider 
from  slipping  in  and  helping  himself  to  all 
he  could  lay  hands  on ) 

Outside  Behring's  Sea,  the  only  rookery 
protected  is  that  on  Cape  Corrtentes,  which 
is  cared  for  by  the  Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  This  is  a  very  small  one,  producing 
only  five  thousand  annually;  and  Lobos 
Island,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  is  responsible  for  ten  to  fourteen 
thousand.  The  total  catch  of  the  world, 
outside  Behrbg's  Sea,  will  hardly  mount 
up  to  fifty  thousand  annually. 

Taking  the  supply  from  the  Pribylovs  at 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  from  the  Com- 
mander group  at  fifty  thousand,  we  thus 
get  two  hundred  thousand  as  the  maximum 
number  of  sealskins  brought  to  market 
every  year;  and  when  we  find  that  it 
takes  three  to  make  a  lady's  cloak,  it  will 
evidently  be  a  long  time  before  everybody 
has  a  sealskin  jacket. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  will  be  found 
interesting  to  learn  something  about  the 
government,  constitution,  and  management 
of  those  out-of-the-way  idands. 

In  June,  1870,  Congress  passed  an  Act 
authorising  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury 
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to  lease  the  Islands  of  St  Paal  and  St 
George  to  private  parties,  sabject  to  certain 
rules  and  regulations.  The  matter  was 
publicly  advertised  and  tenders  invited, 
with  the  result  that  a  company  of  traders 
of  San  Francisco,  under  the  style  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  were  the 
successful  bidders,  and  a  lease  (not  trans- 
ferable) was  thereupon  granted  for  twenty 
years^  from  the  first  of  May,  1870. 

The  following  are  the  chief  pointa  The 
Company  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Treasury 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars  annually;  we 
may  call  this  rent.  Besides  this  the  Com- 
pany agrees  to  pay  an  internal  revenue 
tax  or  duty  of  two  dollars  sixty-two-and-a- 
haU  cents  for  each  sealskin  taken  and 
shipped ;  fifty-five  cents  for  each  gallon  of 
oil  obtained  from  the  seals  for  sale  on  the 
islands  or  elsewhere;  to  furnish,  free  of 
charge  to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Paul 
and  ^  St  Greorge,  annually,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  lease,  twenty-five 
thousand  dried  salmon,  sixty  cords  fire- 
wood, and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  barrels  for  preserv- 
ing^ the  necessary  supply  of  meat ;  and  to 
maintain  a  school  on  each  island  suitable 
for  the  education  of  the  natives  for  a  period 
not  less  than  eight  months  in  each  year. 
Further,  the  Company  covenants  and  agrees 
not  to  kill  upon  St  Paul  more  than 
seventy-five  thousuid  fur  seals,  and  upon 
St  George  not  more  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand yearly;  not  to  kill  any  fur  seals  except 
in  the  months  June  to  October,  both  in- 
clusive ;  not  to  kill  the  said  seals  at  any 
time  by  fire-arms,  or  means  tending  to  drive 
the  said  seals  from  the  said  ishmds ;  not 
to  kill  any  female  seals,  or«seals  under  one 
year  old  and  not  to  kill  any  seal  in  waters 
adjacent  to  the  said  islands  or  on  the 
beach,  cliffs,  or  rocks,  where  they  haul  up 
from  the  sea  to  remain.  Furthermore,  it 
is  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the  Com- 
pany and  its  agents  shall  not  keep,  sell, 
furnish,  give  or  dispose  of  any  distilled 
spirituous  liquors  on  either  of  Uie  islands 
to  any  of  the  natives  thereof. 

Plulanthropically  speaking,  these  con- 
ditions need  no  comment  The  very  fact 
that  spirits  are  prohibited  is  enough  to 
show  that  a  wise  and  humane  policy  dic- 
tated the  terms  of  the  lease.  The  supply 
of  a  certain  large  quantity  of  food,  gratis, 
is  another  proof  of  the  same  beneficent 
spirit.  These,  of  course,  were  the  doings 
of  the  United  States  Gt>vemment,  and  had 
to  be  accepted  before  the  lease  was  granted. 
Let  us  see  how  the  Company  has  acted. 


There  is  a  resident  physician  on  eadi 
island,  whose  example,  seconded  by  that  of 
the  other  whites,  has  ahready  induced 
greater  cleanliness  and  a  more  healthfol 
mode  of  living  among  the  natives.  £adi 
island  has  a  competent  schoolmaster,  and  a 
wellrwarmed  and  convenient  achocd-bouie, 
open  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  fint 
of  June.  The  difficulty,  however,  has  been 
to  induce  parents  to  send  their  children. 
They  doubt  their  ability  to  learn  both  Bi^- 
lish  and  Russian,  and,  as  the  latter  is  the 
language  of  their  Church,  it  naturally  gsti 
the  prefiorence. 

To  the  natives  is  reserved  the  monopcdj 
of  the  killing  of  the  scab  and  preeervatioii 
of  the  skins.  They  have  fall  liberty  to 
come  and  go  as  they  like,  and  the  right  to 
work  or  not,  with  the  understanding  thati 
in  the  latter  case,  their  places  will  be  fiUid 
by  others.  This  is  right  enough.  The 
Company  is  a  despotism  tempered  l^  aoond 
and  emightened  commensal  prindplaa 
Its  members  have  gone  far  beyond  the  letter 
of  their  bargain;  not  that  they  are  loven  of 
their  species  more  than  other  folks,  bni 
because  they  approach  the  subject  through 
that  organ  which  is  the  tenderest  and  moil 
sensitive  of  all,  the  pocket  It  pays  then 
best  to  be  liberal 

If  tiiiere  is  one  thing  better  known  tltts 
another  to  intelligent  men  of  busineBs^  it  k 
this:  that  if  a  man  is  well  fed,  well  homed, 
and  well  clad,  we  can  get  better  work 
and  more  of  it  out  of  him,  than  under 
opposite  conditions.  Under  Bussian  rub 
the  natives  were  housed  in  miseraUt 
tumble-down  cabins  half  under  groond, 
built  of  sods  and  roofed  with  earth,  daia{s 
dark,  and  indescribably  filthy,  everything 
in  them  being  coated  with  the  Uad[, 
shiny,  greasy  soot  from  the  burning  of  the 
seal  fat,  which  gives  out  an  intolerably 
offensive  smelL  Under  such  conditions 
vitality  was  necessarily  at  a  low  pointy  and 
there  was  not  the  physical  capability  of 
getting  through  the  hard  work  of  the 
slaughtering  season.  But  now  everything  I 
is  dianged.  Each  family  has  a  aniig  I 
wooden  house  lined  with  tarred  paper,  and  D 
furnished  with  a  stove  and  outhouses  com-  | 
plete.  Streets  are  laid  out  r^ularly,  and 
a  plan  drawn  with  every  house  marked 
thereon.  There  is  a  large  church  on  St 
Paul,  and  a  smaller  one  on  St  Oeom. 
The  results  are  naturally  encouraging.  In 
1872  seventy-six  men  in  fifty  days  seemed 
seventy-five  thousand  skins;  in  1673 
seventy-one  men  in  forty  iiays  took  seventy- 
five  thousand  skins ;  in  1874  eighty-four 
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men  secured  ninety  thoosand  skins  in  thirty* 
nine  days.  The  Ck>mpany  is  allowed  to  take 
one  hundred  thousand  skins  annually,  and 
naturally  takes  that  number  or  as  near  to 
it  as  Uiey  can.  At  first  it  was  physically  im- 
possihle  to  manage  it  under  three  or  four 
working  months.  What  was  the  result  t 
The  skm  from  the  fourteenth  of  June, 
when  it  first  arrives,  up  to  the  first  of 
August,  a  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 
From  the  first  of  August  to  the  end  of 
October  it  deteriorates  n^idly  as  the 
animal  approaches  its  moulting  time,  and  is 
in  this  condition  practically  worthless.  The 
object  then  is  to  get  all  t^e  skins  in  six 
weeka  Under  the  old  dispensation  the 
catch  was  perhaps  a  quarter  prime,  and  the 
rest  middUng  down  to  rubbish.  To-day 
the  whole  take  is  prime,  and  feUihes  the  top 
price.    We  can  all  see  that  this  is  business. 

The  results  expressed  in  hard  cash  are 
most  satisfactory  to  the  United  States 
Treasury.  The  terms  were  not  arranged, 
and  the  lease  deliyered  till  the  thirty-first 
of  August^  1870,  and  the  vessels  and 
agents  did  not  therefore  arrive  till  the 
fint  of  October.  As  the  season  was  nearly 
076r  only  nine  thousand  two  hundred  skins 
were  secured  that  year.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  catch  has  nearly  approached  the 
lawful  maximum,  with  the  highly  grati- 
fying result  that  the  rent  and  tax  paid 
into  the  Treasury  to  the  end  of  1880 
amounted  to  three  million  four  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eight  dollars,  a  very  good  interest  on  the 
pnrchase-money  of  the  whole  of  Alaska. 

So  much  for  the  fur  seals.  With  the 
Editor's  permission  I  may  have  something 
more  to  say  some  day  about  those  out-of- 
tiie-way  regions,  and  the  animal  and  bird 
life  there  to  be  found. 

LOST  m  THE  YALLEY. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Driven  of  the  Wind"  etc. 
A   STORY    IN    SIXTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTIER  XV. 

Maurice  felt  a  thrill  of  intense  excite- 
ment as  the  doctor's  tall,  well-knit  figure 
appeared  in  the  doorway  of  his  room. 

"You've  been  reducing  yourself  to  a 
beautiful  condition,  certainly,"  was  Dr. 
Orantley's  first  remark  as  he  sat  by  the 
nde  of  Maurice's  sofa,  after  shaking  hands 
with  him.  "You  look  older  than  I  do," 
he  continued  cheerfully.  "  And  why  did 
you  telegraph  that  you  wanted  to  see  me 


professionally,  when  you  simply  wanted  to 
ask  me  all  about  Eveline  Douglas ) " 

"  Because  I  thought  that  would  make 
you  come,"  answered  his  patient  qm^y. 
"  AJso,  perhai>8  yon  can  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  met  I  believe  I  am 
dying ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  now." 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  started  your  ill- 
ness," said  the  doctor  gravely ;  "  but  I  can 
give  you  no  hope  of  cure  from  without 
You  must  cure  yourseli" 

"  Have  yon  married  her.  Dr.  Grantley  V 
Maurice  inquired  irrelevantly. 

"Married!  married  whomt  No;  of 
course  not  What  put  that  into  your 
head  I "  said  the  other  sharply,  his  colour 
deepening.  Then,  as  his  patient  was 
silent,  he  continued :  "  If  you  must  know, 
I  asked  Eveline,  for  I  suppose  she  is  the 
only  '  her '  for  you,  to  be  my  wife,  and  she 
was  silly  enough  to  say  '  no.'  She  said  she 
did  not  love  me  in  the  right  way.  I  told 
her  from  what  I  had  seen  of  the  right  way 
of  loving,  it  did  not  wear  any  better  than 
the  wrong,  and  I  was  quite  ready  to  put  up 
with  her  as  she  was." 

"  Did  she  send  for  yon  that  evening  in 
Paris,  after  I  left  herl"  asked  Maurice, 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  the  doctor. 

"  Yes ;  she  sent  for  me,  if  you  please,  to 
beg  me  to  go  up  and  talk  you  round, 
wmch  I  promptly  declined  to  do.  I  told 
her,"  Dr..  Grandey  went  on,  as  he  bent 
over  a  prescription  he  was  writing,  "  that 
it  was  a  very  good  thing  that  all  the  non- 
sense was  over,  and  that,  if  she  had  any 
sense  and  any  pride  she  would  leave  Paris 
for  a  time,  and  yon  altogether." 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  right  you  had  to 
give  her  such  advice ) " 

"  The  right  any  man  has  to  prevent  the 
mond  suicide  of  a  fellow-creature.  You 
were  the  last  sort  of  man  for  her  to  marry; 
you  had  already  mistrusted  her,  and  would 
certainly  have  mistrusted  her  again.  And 
a  nice  time  she  would  have  had  of  it 
among  your  relatives  here — ^very  excellent 
people,  but  not  the  sort  to  appreciate 
Eveline  and  to  make  allowances  for  her. 
You  were  too  young  for  her,  much  too 
young." 

"You  see  she  didn't  think  so,"  said 
Maurice. 

"  I  dare  say  not.  Women  and  children 
never  do  know  what  is  good  for  theoL  As 
I  was  telling  you,  I  appealed  to  her  {)ride 
and  self-respect  Quite  useless;  she  didn't 
appear  to  have  any.  But  when  I  reminded 
her  how  much  older  than  you  she  was,  and 
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how  extremely  anhappy  your  parents 
would  make  you  if  she  didn't  leave  yon 
alone  to  go  home  and  marry  some  nice  girl 
without  either  antecedents  or  ideas — ^jast 
the  right  person  for  yon  in  fact — with  their 
consent,  she  listened  to  me  at  last,  being  a 
very  affectionate,  weak-minded  young 
woman,  and  went  peaceably  off  with  me 
to  my  old  mother's.  And  she  has  been 
with  that  most  admirable  woman  ever 
since,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  she 
took  it  into  her  head  to  go  away,  because 
I  asked  her  to  marry  me.  A  most 
absurd  proceeding  on  her  part,  for  I  had 
been  wanting  to  marry  her  several  years, 
and  never  expected  for  a  moment  that  she 
would  have  me  at  the  first  asking.  Being 
a  woman,  of  course  she  can't  see  that  I  am 
the  right  man  for  her.  However,  I  mean  to 
ask  her  annually  until  she  says  yes." 

"  You — ^you  don't  think  she  is  fond  of 
me  still,  then ) "  asked  Maurice. 

'<  I  don't  think  she  ever  was  fond  of  you, 
except  in  a  half-sentimental,  half-motherly 
way,"  Dr.  Grantley  replied  decisively,  "  so 
you  may  make  your  mind  easy  on  that 
point.  Of  course,  she  was  a  good  deal 
hurt  at  first  when  you  went  off  like  that ; 
but  she's  quite  got  over  it  by  this  time,  and 
never  mentions  your  name  to  my  mother." 

"Is  she  well)"  asked  Maurice  after  a 
pause ;  "  and  is  she  in  Paris ) " 

'^She  was  quite  well  when  I  saw  her 
last,  about  a  month  ago,  and  as  blooming 
as  a  rose.  She  returns  to  Paris  for  the 
New  Year.  But  although  she  is  in  Eng- 
land I  don't  mean  to  see  her." 

"In  England  1  Is  she  in  England f 
Where  ? "  asked  Maurice  excitedly. 

"Oh,  travelling  about,"  answered  the 
doctor  vaguely.  "  She  came  over  to  buy  a 
property  on  the  east  coast  because  it  had  a 
ruined  abbey  on  it,  and  had  appealed  to  her 
romantic  imagination.  Probably  she  found 
that  the  ruin  let  the  rain  in,  for  she  has 
written  to  the  O'Haras  to  say  that  she  re- 
turns to  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  in  a 
fortnight.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  take 
my  advice,  pull  yourself  together  and  forget 
all  about  her;  she  is  not  £e  sort  of  woman 
for  you.  She  has  been  through  such  hor- 
rible experiences  that  you  are  nothing 
more  than  an  episode  in  her  life — yon 
never  can  be  anything  more.  Marry  some 
nice  girl  with  no  ideas  but  those  you  instil 
into  her  mind  yourself,  and  no  memories 
you  cannot  obliterate.  Eveline  is  a  pure, 
good  woman,  who  married  an  arrant 
scoundrel  against  the  advice  of  her  friends, 
and  has  )im  to  suffer  for  it  ever  since. 


Her  principal  fault  is  that  she  is  too 
good-looking — the  last  thing  that  Mn 
Grundy  will  forgive.  Also,  she  is  too  esalj 
bullied.  I  don't  agree  with  her  Mends  b 
Paris,  who  blame  you  for  believbg  de 
Yillars's  story.  It  was  perfectly  natonl 
and  proper  on  your  part^  Don't  wony 
about  her  any  more.  She  has  certainlj 
forgotten  all  about  you.  If  you  fornt  iH 
about  her,  you'll  soon  get  well  Medicba 
won't  cure  you,  but  here's  a  prescript^ 
that  won't  do  you  any  harm.  I'm  gdsg 
back  to  Paris  to  attend  a  consultation  to* 
morrow,  but  111  cross  over  again  and  m 
you  next  week,  as  I  take  a  great  intemt 
in  you,  and  always  have  dona  You  ant 
nice  lad,  far  too  good  to  fret  yoomff 
into  a  decline  about  any  young  iroiBa, 
however  fascinating.  And  don't  imigitt 
you  are  dying ;  death  is  a  most  sbppeif 
thing.  When  we  think  we  hold  him  m 
eludes  us,  and  when  we  think  we  are  o^ 
of  his  sight  he  is  at  our  elbow.^  Yon  an 
still  a  good  head  and  shoulders  in  front  o( 
him,  and  can  outstrip  him  altogether  S 
you  choose  to  try.    And  now,  good-bye." 

"Good-bye,     and     thank    yon,"  o^ 
Maurice.     "  You  have  done  me  more  ( 
than  you  think." 

He  lay  back  peacefully  on  his  coodi 
until  he  heard  the  front  door  close  on  Dl 
Grantley.  Then  he  started  up  and  mf 
the  bell. 

"Ask  Miss  Ethel  to  come  to  me  atonee;' 
he  said  to  the  servant 

He  was  turning  over  in  his  mind,  not 
the  doctor's  advice,  but  seven  words  of  tbt 
doctor's  conversation  : 

"  A  ruined  abbey  on  the  east  coast " 

When  his  sister  came,  he  begged  her  to 
search  in  the  library  for  a  ponderous  workD 
two  volumes,  called  "  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land and  Walea" 

"And  now,  dear,"  he  said,  whenshi 
brought  it,  «*I  want  you  to  read  eveiy  wm 
concerning  ruined  monastic  buildings  ^ii 
the  east  coast  of  England.  And  if  yoaoolj 
do  this  properly,  I  shall  get  quite  well  ffi 
no  time,"  he  added  coaxingly. 

Ethel  was  engaged  to  be  married,  wj 
love  lent  her  discernment  She  dirinw" 
once  that  Eveline  Douglas  was  <^^^ 
with  abbeys  on  the  east  coasts  and  ^®  ^^^  I 
every  word  concerning  them  for  two  gow 
hours  without  making. any  comment 

Only  die  showed  her  suspicions  by  tf- 
claiming  suddenly,  while  skimaing^ 
page  with  her  eyes  before  reading  it  ««*"• 

"I  believe  this  is  the  likeliest  one, 
Maurice." 
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Brother  and  sister  nvere  both  almost 
equally  excited  as  she  read,  so  rapidly  as 
to  be  almost  miiiitelligible,  wiUi  Maorice 
looking  over  her  shoulder,  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  Abbey  of  St  Basil,  on  the  coast 
of  Essex. 

**Part  of  this  beaatiftd  rain  was  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-place  at  the  besin- 
ning  of  the  present  centory  by  tiie  then 
owner,"  the  book  informed  thtm.  "  It  is 
situated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  sea-shore. 
The  mined  chapel  and  cloisters,  sorronnded 
by  a  profuse  vegetation,  present  a  most 
beantirol  and  impressive  appearance,  par- 
ticularly by  moonlight.  The  house,  a  sub- 
stantial, comfortable  structure,  is  chiefly 
bnilt  with  materials  taken  from  the  old 
abbey,  the  side  entrance  being  directly 
through  the  cloisters.  The  grounds  are 
extensive  and  beautiful  Si  £isil's  Abbey 
is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Qraham,  the  eminent  brewer." 

**  He  died  this  year,"  exclaimed  Maurica 
-*  The  property  must  have  been  sold  and 

'*And  she  must  have  bought  it,"  said 
Ethel. 

Maurice  looked  at  her  a  moment ;  then 
he  laughed. 

"She I    Whol" 

"  Don't  be  vexed  with  me,  Maurice,"  she 
nicL  "  Of  course  I  know  you  wouldn't 
get  so  excited  unless  it  was  something 
about  her.  I  won't  say  a  word  about  it 
unless  you  like.  Ohl  I  do  hope  you'll 
write  to  her,  and  she'll  come  here,  and  it'll 
all  come  rights  and  you'll  marry  her,  and 
get  quite  well  and  happy." 

She  gave  her  brother  an  affectionate  hug 
in  conclusion. 

*'  Thank  you,  dear,"  he  said.  <<  But  she 
has  a  much  better  man  than  I  in  love  with 
her — Dr.  Grandey,  whom  you  saw  just 
now.  ^d  she  has  forgotten  all  about  me, 
they  tell  ma" 

••Who  told  you  sol" 

"  Dr.  Grantley  himself." 

"And  you  believed  him!"  exclaimed 
Ethel  ccntemptuously.  ''Why,  Maurice, 
you  must  be  silly.  If  any  other  girl  who 
was  in  love  with  my  Ted  came  to  me,  and 
told  me  he  had  forgotten  all  about  me,  I 
should  simply  laugh  at  her,  and  think  her 
a  jealous  and  intenerine  cat" 

'*  Wise  little  woman/'  said  her  brother. 

"  I  do  believe  there's  a  good  deal  in  what 

you  say.     Now  run  away,  and  mind,  not 

a  word  to  any  one  about  St  Basil's." 

I       Ethel  readily  bound  herself  to  secrecy, 

I  and  Maurice  lav  back  on  his  pillow,  to 


think  over  all  he  had  heard.  Another 
glance  through  Uie  volume  by  him  con- 
vinced  him  that  Dr.  Grandey's  description 
could  apply  only  to  this  particular  estate, 
there  being  indeed  no  other  habitable 
abbey  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 

"  And  she  is  there  now ;  will  be  there 
for  a  fortnight  longer,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"And  she  loved  me  as  she  will  never  love 
Dr.  Qrantley,  I'm  certain  of  it  Miss 
Mclntyre  had  to  own  that  parting  with  me 
saddened  her,  and  she  only  sent  for  Dr. 
Grantley  to  get  reconciled  to  me.  She  is 
so  tender,  so  gentle,  that  when  I  tell  her 
how  I  have  suffered  I  know  she  will  forgive 
me,  and  she  may  marry  Dr.  Grantley  later 
on,  if  I  can  only  find  my  way  to  her  first, 
tell  her  everytiiinf ,  and  die  in  her  arms 
with  her  lips  on  mme." 

He  leaned  back  against  the  cushions^ 
and,  closing  his  eyet,  thought  of  her  as  he 
saw  her  last,  sitting  by  Um  in  her  blue 
velvet  gown,  her  sad  brown  eyes  sometimes 
filling  with  tears  while  she  told  him  die 
story  of  her  life  that  evening  in  Paris 
more  than  a  year  aga 

The  white  cat  came  and  rubbed  herself 
affectionately  against  him  in  the  firelight 
He  picked  her  up. 

^  We  were  quite  right  to  be  fond  of 
her,"  he  informed  her,  ''for  she  really 
loved  us  all  the  time." 

Going  to  the  window,  he  looked  out  at 
the  bsre  trees,  idealised  now  by  glistening 
snow,  and  at  the  heavy  sky  beyond. 

'<I  shall  have  a  cold  journey  to-morrow," 
he  said. 

Then  he  made  a  rush  at  his  medicines, 
which  he  had  rather  neglected,  and 
wondered  whether  in  twelve  hours  he 
could  take  sufficient  tonics  to  set  him  up 
in  health  altogether. 

He  surpris^  and  delighted  the  rest  id 
the  family  by  appearing  at  dinner  for  the 
first  time  for  some  days,  and  by  talking 
incessantly. 

'*  I  mean  to  get  well,"  he  said  as  they 
crowded  round  him  in  affectionate  concern 
at  the  sight  of  his  flushed  cheeks  and 
glittering  eyes. 

Early  next  day  he  insisted  that  he  must 
have  a  drive ;  it  was  the  one  thing  to  com- 
plete his  oura  And,  as  they  humoured 
him  in  everything,  the  brougham  was 
brought  round,  although  the  snow  was 
four  feet  deep  under  the  hedges,  and  the 
sky  was  dark  and  lowering. 

By  his  special  request,  Ethel  was  his 
sole  companion;  his  mother  and  sister 
Marv  saw  them  start  and  filled  the  car- 
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riage  with  all  the  available  rugs  and  furs 
to  keep  the  invalid  warm. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Maurice  1 " 
Ethel  inquired,  as  they  drove  through  the 
lodge  gates.  She  had  divined  some  hid- 
den motive  in  what  appeared  to  the  rest 
of  the  family  only  a  whim. 

"  To  the  station  first,"  he  answered,  "on 
my  way  to  St.  Basil's  Abbey." 

"  It  will  kill  you,  Maurice,"  she  cried, 
"  such  a  journey  in  such  weather,  and  in 
your  state  of  health." 

"It  will  kill  or  cure  me,"  he  replied 
quietly ;  "  and  I  will  risk  being  killed  for 
the  chance  of  being  cured." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,"  she  pleaded. 

But  he  would  not  idlow  that,  and,  all 
remonslarances  being  in  vain,  she  had  to  be 
content  with  seeing  him  into  the  train  and 
listening  appalled  while  the  guard  related 
the  many  changes  Miuirice  would  have  to 
make,  before  he  could  hope  to  reach  the 
sea-side  village  where  St.  Basil's  Abbey  was 
situated. 

"Why,  you  won't  get  there  till  nearly'ten 
o'clock,"  she  exclaimed ;  "and  what  shall  I 
say  to  them  all  at  home  when  I  get  back  with- 
out you  ?  It  is  simply  madness,  Maurice," 
she  murmured  helplessly  as  she  fluttered 
to  and  from  his  carriage  window,  and  loaded 
her  brother  with  sandwiches  from  the  re- 
freshment room,  and  wraps  and  rugs  from 
the  carriage. 

"  Keep  them  quiet,  there's  a  good  little 
girl,"  he  said.  "  Don't  let  them  know  how 
far  it  is  if  you  can  help  it.  I  will  tele- 
graph when  I  get  there.  I  simply  must 
go.  If  I  only  find  Eveline,  I  shall  be  all 
right" 

His  hand,  as  his  rister  held  it  in  hers, 
at  parting,  was  hot  and  dry,  his  eyes  were 
shining  with  the  restless  brilliancy  of  fever. 
As  the  train  steamed  out  of  the  station, 
Ethel  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  for  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  looking 
on  her  brother's  face  for  the  last  time. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Maurice  himself  felt  happier  and  more 
hopeful  than  he  had  done  for  a  long  time 
— if,  indeed,  the  curious  state  of  ecstatic 
calm  into  which  he  had  drifted  could 
be  called  happiness  and  hope.  He  waited 
patiently  over  meagre  fires  in  chilly 
waiting-rooms  during  the  many  changes 
he  had  to  make  in  his  tedious  journey, 
while  the  grey  light  waned  in  the  sky,  and 
the  snow  began  to  fall  with  a  slow  per- 
sistency that  presaged  long  continuance. 


It  was  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  vms^ 
before  he  reached  Colchester,  wbtte  k 
changed  trains  for  the  last  time  kt  one 
He  had  been  so  anxious  to  keep  «p  nl 
dent  physical  strength  to  attain  Uis  objec 
of  hb  journey,  that  he  had  taken  evsy 
possible  care  of  himself,  keeping  m  i 
draughts,  enveloping  himself  in  a  caimgi 
rug,  eating  the  sandwiches  Ethel  had  ^ 
vided  him  with,  and  trving  to  district  kk 
thoughts  with  a  novel  he  bought  at  i 
station  book-stalL  But  for  all  hispti 
cautions,  by  the  time  he  entered  the  tra 
which  was  waiting  at  Ckdchester  hh  htu 
ached  maddeningly,  his  eyes  were  banuofl 
and  a  feverish  re^essness  had  taken  poi 
session  of  his  entire  frame. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night;  the  cani||i 
windows  were  by  this  time  obscured  byi 
border  of  frozen  snow  several  incheiii 
height ;  outside  a  slight  wind  had  neea,! 
which  the  falling  veU  of  white  was  tooiii 
and  swirling. 

The  last  station  at  which  Mimia 
changed  was  half-an-hour's  journey  fioi 
his  destination.  Here,  as  he  stood  shirer 
ing  on  the  platform  under  the  insnfficui^ 
shelter  afforded  by  a  slight  woofa 
erection;  straining  his  eyes  to  watditb 
approach  of  the  train  down  the  sm- 
covered  track,  on  which  the  lines  wen 
scarcely  visible;  the  thought  occurred u 
him,  had  he  come  on  a  wild-goose  eiufl 
after  alii 

What  if  Eveline  had  left  St  Bsdl'^,!! 
had  never  been  there,  but  to  some  otbi 
rumed  Abbey?  What  if  the  doctor  bii 
accidentally  or  intentionally  mismforoe^ 
him  as  to  her  movements  1  Eveline  h^i 
cold,  Maurice  knew,  and  might  well  htn 
shortened  her  visit  to  England  when  tbi 
bitter  weather  began,  and  fled  to  a  wansfi 
climate. 

His  heart  sank  within  hinu  He  Beend 
to  be  chasing  a  shadow  that  eluded  hu>L 
In  a  sudden  seeming  clearness  of  vision 
brought  on  by  dejection  and  fatigne,  U 
conduct  appeared  the  height  of  rashness  as^ 
folly.  How  much  wiser  to  have  writta 
first  to  ascertain  if  she  was  really  there! 

But  it  was  too  late  to  go  back  now,  b> 
train  was  abeady  advancing,  a  red  i^^  in 
the  expanse  of  moving,  misty  white  befon 
him,  and  he  was  soon  being  carried  slovl; 
along  the  flat,  uninteresting  coast  soenerf 
towurds  the  searside  vilUge  where  St 
Basil's  Abbey  was  situated  The  M 
took  its  name  from  the  ruin,  which  ^ 
fairly  well  known.  As  the  train  enteW" 
the   station    Maurice's    old   attention  to 
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details  suggested  to  him  a  way  by  which, 
at  least,  he  might  end  his  suspense. 

As  he  alighted,  the  only  passenger,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  farm-labourers,  he 
called  the  solitary  porter,  and  asked  the 
way  to  the  Abbey. 

"It's  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  here, 
sir,  and  the  roads  are  very  hard.  Bat  Tm 
a&ud  you'll  get  no  conveyance  to-night." 

<<  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  present 
owner?"  was  Maurice's  next  inquiry. 

"Mr.  Henry  Graham,  sir.  But  are  you 
ill?" 

Maurice  had  staggered  back  as  the  man 
spoke,  but  he  soon  recovered  himself. 

'*  I'm  all  right,  thank  you.     I've  made  a 

mistake.     I  fear,  I  thought  some  friends  of 

mine  were   stopping    at  the  Abbey.      Is 

there  a  train  back  to  Colchester  to-night?" 

'*Not  to-night)  sir.     The  last  went  half- 

an-hour  ago.    Perhaps  your  friends  may 

be  at  the  Abbey,  for  Mr.  Graham  has 

let  it  for  some  months  to  some   ladies : 

Mount  Edgecumbe,  I  think,  the  name  is." 

Maurice  hesitated.     Could  this  be  a  bad 

shot  at  Montecalvo  ?    He  would  chance  it 

at  least ;  since  he  could  not  leave  St.  Basil's 

to-night,  he  might  as  well  freeze  to  death 

in  the  lanes  as  shiver  to  death  in  some 

chilly  inn. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  the  way  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I'll  send  my  boy  with  you,"  said  the 

man,  good-naturedly,  touched  by  the  delicate 

appearance  of  the  solitary  first-class  traveller, 

who  was  misguided   enough  to  visit  St 

Basil's  on  such  a  night  as  this,  without  any 

^QggagOy  And  apparently  without  any  idea 

where  he  was  going  to. 

"  If  your  friends  are  not  there,  Tom,  my 
boy,  will  take  you  to  the  Qaeen's  Head, 
where  yoa  can  put  up  for  the  night,"  he  said. 
Maorice  thanked  him,  and  followed  a 
shy,  rosy-cheeked  boy  of  twelve,  who 
carried  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  out  of  the 
little  station,  and  past  some  straggling 
cottages  to  a  dreary  country  road,  where 
they  both  stumbled  at  each  step  into  deep 
cart-rats  in  the  hard,  frozen  ground, 
while  the  snow  pricked  their  faces,  and 
thawed  in  a  continuous  stream  inside 
Maurice's  collar  and  down  his  back. 

The  boy  in  front  whistled  unceasingly, 
trying,  with  praiseworthy  persistency,  to 
possess  himself  of  some  well-known  air  that 
always  eluded  him  after  the  third  or  fourth 
note,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  put  a 
finishing  touch  to  Maurice's  misery;  but 
he  staggered  along  after  him  in  the  dark- 
ness, every  step  he  took  seeming  to  re-echo 
in  his  achincT  head.     Suddenly  the  bov  left 


off  whistling,  and  knocked  his  lantern 
against  two  iron  gates  encrusted  with  snow, 
that  stood  a  little  back  from  the  road. 

"  'Ere's  the  Abbey,"  said  the  boy,  "but 
Idursn'tgo  in,  because  there's  a  ghost  that 
'aunts  the  clisters,  with  'is  'ed  under  'is 
arm.     Jim  Purvis  seed  it  last  week." 

The  snow  had  collected  so  thickly  round 
the  gates  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
boy  opened  them.  The  moment  they  were 
ajar  the  boy  retreated,  casting  a  frightened 
glance  into  the  darkness  witUn. 

"  I'll  wait  outside  a  few  minutes  until 
you've  seed  if  your  friends  is  there,"  he 
said,  as  Maurice  put  a  shilling  into  his 
hand.  Then  he  whistled  louder  and  more 
discordantly  than  ever,  until  the  bold 
young  gentleman,  who,  apparently,  feared 
not  ghosts,  entered  the  rusty  gates,  and 
was  lost  to  view ;  soon  after  which,  being 
overcome  by  spiritual  terrors,  the  boy 
turned  round  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  his 
feet  could  carry  him. 

Inside,  Maurice  crept  on,  feeling  his  way 
between  tall  hedges  of  evergreens,  that 
shook  snow  down  upon  him  from  their 
branches  as  he  caught  at  them  to  support 
his  tottering  footsteps.  Passing  through  a 
Gothic  archway,  thickly  hung  with  ivy,  he 
found  himself  at  last  within  the  ruined 
cloisters.  Here,  for  a  few  seconds,  he 
rested,  seated  on  the  ledge  of  one  of  the 
tall  windows,  protected  a  little  from  the 
storm  outside.  .  For  the  roof  above  still 
remained  intact,  and  the  worn  stones  under 
his  feet,  which  for  so  many  years  the 
monks  had  trodden  daily,  were  almost  free 
from  snow.  Straight  on  ahead  a  narrow 
line  of  red  light  proclaimed  the  vicinity  of 
the  house;  and,  as  his  eyes  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  Maurice  found  that 
it  proceeded  from  a  large  French  window 
built  right  up  against  an  arched  doorway, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  entrance  from 
the  cloisters  to  the  old  Abbey.  He  could 
see  too,  now,  the  delicate  tracery  of  the 
cloister  windows  standing  out  dark  against 
the  moving  white  sky  beyond;  and  he 
could  hear,  or  fancied  he  could  hear,  the 
sound  of  someone  singing,  some  song  that 
seemed  strangely  familiar  to  him,  in  the 
intense  silence.  But,  in  the  dizziness  and 
numbness  that  was  gradually  creeping  over 
him,  he  could  not  recognise  either  the  air 
or  the  words,  and  the  line  of  light  in  front 
of  him  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
distant  as  he  watched  it. 

There  was  a  large  square  tombstone  a 
few  feet  distant  from  the  window  ahead  ; 
if  onlv  he  could  crawl  to  that.  Maurice 
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knew  he  should  be  able  to  see  into  the 
lighted  room — see  her,  perhaps,  whom  he 
had  come  in  search  of,  before  cold,  and  pain, 
and  weariness  overpowered  him  altogether. 
But  when  he  rose,  and  moved  slowly 
onwards,  supporting  himself  against  the 
low  edge  of  the  cloister  windows,  the  light 
seemed  to  recede  before  him,  seemed  as 
distant  as  heaven  itself.  Was  he  dead 
already,  he  wondered,  or  was  it  a  woman 
or  an  angel  that  was  singing  1 

He  reached  the  tombstone  at  last)  and 
sinking  down  upon  it^  he  listened  with  all 
his  sonl  to  the  music  that  sounded  very 
near  him  now,  struggling  to  command  hu 
exhausted  senses,  and  to  concentrate  his 
wandering  attention  on  to  what  he  should 
see  and  hear. 

The  crimson  curtains  of  the  room,  into 
which  he  could  see,  were  partly  drawn. 
Suddenly  a  woman's  figure  appeared  be- 
tween them  —  not  Eveline's,  but^  thank 
Heaven  !  Miss  Mclntyre's. 

For  Maurice  knew,  as  he  recognised  her, 
that  he  had  not  come  in  vain,  and,  at  that 
moment,  all  his  heart  was  lifted  in  joy  and 
thanksgiving.   Then  the  singing,  which  bad 
for  a  few  moments  ceased,  recommenced. 
He  knew  the  song  quite  well  this  time,  for  it 
was  one  of  his  own,  the  one  she  liked  best 
Some  day  we  two  shall  meet, 
For  I  shaU  come  once  more. 
As  one  who  treads  an  old,  old  street. 

Stops  at  the  well-known  door : 
And  then  I  know  at  eventide 

I  shall  not  come  in  vain, 
Thy  heart  of  hearts  will  open  wide 
And  take  me  home  again. 

The  tears  were  filling  Eveline's  eyes  as 
she  sang  the  last  words. 

"  Poor  boy,"  she  murmured  softly.  "Are 
you  there  still,  EUen  1 "  she  asked,  turning 
suddenly  at  a  sound  that  seemed  quite 
near  her.  But  Miss  Mclntyre  had  already 
left  the  room. 

'*  How  strange,"  Eveline  said  to  herself, 
rising  from  the  piano ;  *'  I  felt  certain  I 
heard  someone  call  my  name.  It  must 
have  been  only  &ncy,  I  suppose,  for  I  am 
absurdly  nervous  tonight.  I  shall  be 
believing  in  the  story  of  the  Ghostly  Monk 
next»  and  hearing  him  groaning  in  the 
cloisters,  as  the  servants  say  he  does " 

She  stopped  suddenly  as  she  was  cross- 
ing the  room,  for  something  seemed  to  tap 
against  the  window,  and  a  voice  that  was 
almost  a  wail,  to  utter  her  name  again. 

Eveline  was  really  frightened.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  call  Mies  McTntyre  or  one 
of  the  servants  to  her   assistance;   her 


second,  and  the  one  she  followed,  i»|i 
to  the  window,  draw  aside  the  enwi 
sharply,  and  peer  out  into  the  cloiitm 

At  first  she  saw  and  heard  nothkf ;  li 
as  she  was  slowly  leaving  the 
some  dark  object,  lying  out  of  the  &»«( 
light  from  the  window,  at  the  foot  of  ttt 
moss-grown  tombstone,  met  her  ej&  Sb 
turned  faint  and  sick  with  fear  at  M 
sight  of  it ;  then,  although  no  feitm  «f 
his  face  was  visible,  a  sudden  instinetUMb 
her  guess  who  it  was  that  lay  ihmk 
the  cold  and  darkness.  Bursting  opaiik| 
window,  she  bent  over  Maurice^  ana^di 
ing  her  arms  round  him^  turned  his  ^ 
to  the  light 

It  was  ashen-grey  in  colour,  fiz»j,i 
rigid  as  death. 

She  pressed  her  lips  to  his  in  a  i 
efiPort  to  impart  warmth  and  life  into  4 
then,  exerting  all  her  strength,  shefld 
him  in  her  arms,  and,  dragging  bin 
slow  degrees  into  the  warm  room,  At 
him  on  the  sofa  before  the  fire  and:  * 
by  his  side,  chafing  his  hands  in  hm 
passion  of  terror  lest  he  should  be 
dead,  pressing  her  soft  cheek  to  Htj^ 
raining  hot  tears  upon  his  still  face. 

By  the  time  Miss  Mclntyre 
the  room  Maurice's  eyes  were  opsa 
fixed,  at  first  blindly,  upon  the  face  <l 
woman  he  loved. 

The  whole  household  was  soon  oa 
alert,  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  and 
attention  lavished  upon  the  invsBi 
was  not  until  two   hours  later  tbll 
power  of  speech  returned  to  him. 
he  only  whispered  to  Eveline  as  sto 
beside  him : 

« I  oupht  to  be  kneeling  to  yoo. 
you  forgive  me  1" 

"  My  poor  boy,"  she  answered,  "I 
nothing  to  forgive." 

"  If  I  get  well  you  must  many  w»,' 
his  next  remark. 

*<  No,  Maurice  dear,  you  must  ntf 
me  that,"  she  replied  with  tender  finH 

"  Then  I  shall  not  get  well,"  he  sitt 

But  when  his  parents  came  to  see  I 
few  days  later  they  found  him  If 
the  fire,  with  his  head  on  the  shoe   . 
the  most  beautiful  woman  they  hni] 
seen,  and  with  a  look  of  restful  I 
on  his  face  that  brought  back 
youthfulness  and  charm. 

And  he  introduced  her  to  them  it  I 

"  My  wife,  Evelme." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

After  all,  the  sea-breezes  did  not  do  so 
much  for  Mab  as  Joyce  had  hoped  they 
might.  Without  any  definite  illness,  there 
was  yet  that  in  her  condition  to  canse 
Joyce  serious  anxiety — a  muscular  weak- 
ness so  great  as  at  times  to  incapacitate 
her  from  walking,  or  even  from  lifting  her 
hand  to  her  head.  She  appeared  to  have  a 
disinclination  for  bodily  exertion  of  any 
sort.  She  would  spend  the  whole  day,  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  lying  with  closed  eyes  on 
her  couch,  or  lie^tlessly  reclining  in  a  high- 
»  hacked  chair  at  the  open  window. 

Joyce,  as  she  sat  beside  her,  watching  her 
in  silence,  could  only  wonder  over  a  certain 
^  Inystic  beauty  that  seemed  so  to  overspread 
i/lkh's  face,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  identify 
that  face  with  the  pained,  anxious  counte- 
nance of  a  year  back.    A  feeling  akin  to  the 
awe  that  one  feels  in  the  presence  of  the 
\  unknown  and  supernatural,  took  possession 
i  of    her.    It  was  second  only  to  another 
!  feeling :  that  of  apprehensive  terror  lest  her 
^  darling  might  be  plucked  out  of  her  hand 
by  another  and  a  stronger  one  than  Captain 
,  Bncldngham's — the    iron  hand   of  death 
^itself. 

She  began  to  think  it  would  be  as  well 
to  get  Mab  nearer  home,  or  at  least  near 
some  big  city,  where,  in  case  of  need,  good 
medical  advice  could  be  readily  had. 

She  hinted  as  much  to  Mab  as  they  sat 
together  two  days  after  she  had  despatched 
her  letter.to  Donovan. 

Mab'  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.    As 
nsnal,  she  was  leaning  back  in  her  easy- 
^  chair,  with  closed  eyes. 


The  window  was  open.  The  sun  had 
just  sunk  into  the  sea,  amid  flames  of 
violet  and  ruddy  gold.  The  waves  lay 
steeped  in  all  the  changeful  glory  of  the 
after-glow.  Not  a  sound,  save  the  lapping 
and  soft  dashing  of  the  waters  on  the 
beach,  broke  the  outside  stillness.  Joyce 
never  allowed  Mab  to  spend  this  sunset 
hour  in  solitude.  She  had  learnt  from  ex- 
perience that  this  was  the  time  when  her 
visions  took  deepest  hold  on  her,  and  the 
world  seemed  to  let  her  slip. 

Joyce  was  just  then  fighu'ng  a  far  harder 
battle  than  ever  Mab  had  fought  against 
the  voice  of  her  own  heart.  "  Those  dreams 
of  hers  may  cost  her  her  life,"  the  doctor 
had  said,  when  called  in  to  attend  Mab 
in  her  fainting  fit.  And  those  dreams 
seemed  now  to  Joyce's  fancy  the  only  door, 
which  might  chance  to  open  and  let  in  a 
ray  of  light. 

She  sometimes  felt  herself  to  be  in  the 
plight  of  a  man  who,  having  been  denied  a 
life-boat  and  a  plank  as  a  means  of  safety 
from  shipwreck,  says,  "  Now  Til  die  sooner 
than  touch  the  rope  you  fling  to  me." 

She  had  shut  her  ears,  and  had  fled  from 
Captain  Buckingham's  temptation;  now 
she  was  as  good  as  putting  her  right 
hand  across  Mab's  eyes,  and  saying, 
''You,  at  any  rate,  shall  not  pierce  the 
darkness  1 "  her  left  hand,  as  an  after- 
thought, across  Mab's  mouth,  adding,  "  or, 
at  least,  whatever  you  see,  you  shall  not  tell 
me.'' 

She  dared  not  reason  the  matter  out 
with  herself.  Instinct,  nothing  else,  guided 
her  in  her  extremity  just  then.  She 
seemed  to  be  living  out  her  life  in  painful 
jerks,  snatching  at  what  was  right,  but 
holding  it  slackly,  and  praying  that  it  might 
slip  through  her  fingers ;  fleeing  from  evil, 
as  she  had  fled  from  Buckingham,  but  all 
the  while  as  it  were  with  her  head  looking 
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over  her  shoulder,  hoping  that  evil  might 
overtake  her. 

These  still,  sunset  hours,  which  seemed 
to  bring  naught  but  peace  to  Mab,  always 
found  Joyce  at  her  worst.  All  her  doubts, 
terrors,  misgivings,  regrets,  seemed  then 
to  swoop  down  upon  her  like  so  many  evil 
birds  in  a  mighty,  clamorous  flock. 

Suddenly  Mab's  soft,  uncertain  tones 
broke  in  on  her  thoughts. 

"Joyce,"  she  queried,  **do  you  ever  feel 
people  to  be  near  you  before  you  see 
theml" 

Joyce  started,  for,  at  that  very  moment, 
chancing  to  lift  her  eyes  to  the  open 
window,  she  had  caught  sight  of  the  figure 
of  a  man  on  the  beach  below,  whose 
outline  recalled  that  of  Ned  Donovan. 

«Whom  do  you  feel  near  you  to-night, 
dear  9  "  she  asked  eagerly,  stiU  keeping  her 
eye  fixed  on  the  man  on  the  beacL 

She  had  a  reply  she  did  not  expect 

''Captain  Buckingham,"  answered  Mab 
in  slow,  clear  tones. 

Joyce's  impulse  was  to  cry  aloud  :  "  Oh, 
Mab,  don't  let  that  name  pass  your  lips  1 
That  man  is  temptation  incarnate,  and  he 
will  turn  us  both  out  of  the  road  to  Heaven 
if  he  can  !  '* 

But  she  held  in  her  impulse,  biting  her 
lips  till  they  blanched. 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  went  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out,  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand.  What  if  that  were  Cap- 
tain Buckingham  on  the  beach,  and  in 
another  five  minutes  she  should  be  called 
upon  to  face  him,  and  go  through  a  second 
fiery  ordeal  I 

With  a  great  thrill  of  thankfulness  she 
saw  that  her  fears  were  groimdless.  The 
man  was  Donovan,  not  a  doubt  Most  pro- 
bably he  was  coming  to  the  house  to  answer 
her  letter  in  person,  and,  not  knowing  the 
exact  geography  of  the  place,  had  come 
along  the  coast  instead  of  by  the  cliffs. 

She  would  not  have  him  shown  into  the 
room  where  Mab  was,  she  decided.  It 
would  take  him  a  good  five  minutes  to  get 
to  the  house;  presently  she  would  creep 
out  of  the  room  quietly  and  see  him  alone 
downstairs 

Mab's  voice  again  broke  the  silence. 

"Last  evening,  just  at  this  hour,  Joyce," 
she  said,  her  eyes  still  closed,  her  voice 
growing  more  and  more  soft  and  slow, 
"  I  had  a  sweet,  strange  vision.  I  feel  I 
must  tell  it  to  you." 

"Dream,  you  mean,  dailing," interposed 
Joyce  nervously. 

"  Call  it  a  dream  if  you  like,  Joyce.    I 


thought  I  was  crossing  Uie  heath  in  the 
dead  of  night  It  was  pitch-datk,  \kA 
somehow  I  did  not  miss  my  way.  Sad- 
denly,  looking  up,  I  saw  straight  ahead  of 
me,  shuiing  out  of  the  darknoss,  a  dear, 
soft,  white  light  I  thought  it  miut  be 
the  moon  rising  from  out  the  trees  m  tbe 
little  churchyam  in  the  hollow." 

She  paused.  Joyce  went  over  to  ha 
side,  putting  her  arms  round  her.  Mib's 
dreams  at  such  a  moment  were  not  to  be 
put  on  one  side  unheeded. 

"  As  I  drew  nearer, "  Mab  went  on  in  tbe 
same  slow,  faint  tones  as  before,  "I  sav 
there  was  no  moon,  that  the  light,  iukead 
of  coming  from  the  sky,  came  from  the 
churdiyard  itself,  and  was  streaming  q>^ 
wards,  a  full,  clear,  quiet  blaze  of  lightinto 
the  dark  heavens." 

"  Gk)  on,  dear.*' 

"  I  wondered  what  could  be  the  aoaree 
of  this  light  But  not  until  I  had  entend 
the  little  gate,  half  hidden  by  those  two 
dark  yews,  did  I  know.  Then,  Joyce,  in 
awful  and  wonderful  sight  lay  before  m 
On  every  grave — every  mound,  every  tomb^ 
stone — stood  an  angel  clothed  in  G^ 
begirt  with  light  Upward,  downward, 
round  about  them  streamed  this  Ught;  everj 
dark  tree,  every  pebble  in  the  path,  evoy 
cloud  in  the  sky  was  boldly,  beantifQij 
outlined  by  it" 

Joyce's  heart  was  beating  wildly,  dw 
trembled  for  what  was  coming. 

Mab  went  on  softly  and  droamily  stiU. 

"  And  what  struck  me  most  vas  tbe 
intense  stiUness  that  prevailed.  Then 
was  this  mighty  host — for  it  was  a  nugfat^ 
host,  on  some  graves  stood  two  or  mon 
angels  —  and  yet  never  a  sound.  ^^^ 
silence  was  in  itself  grand  and  awMl 
I  felt  fascinated,  yet  I  was  not  afriii 
Step  by  step  I  went  nearer,  till  I  eoold 
feel— yes,  feel— their  light  falUng  i?» 
me,  and  could  see  their  marvelloos  a^ 
beautiful  faces.  Some  were  old,  noble  and 
stem-looking ;  some  were  young,  like  kf^ 
girls  or  boys;  some  were  mere  chiUi®; 
others  like  cherub  babies.  Some  atood 
as  though  praying,  with  arms  outstretcbed 
to  heaven ;  some  were  kneeling  on  tbe 
graves,  with  bowed  heads ;  one  or  tfo 
had  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  whi? 
flashed  golden-bright  in  the  white  ligbt 
For  the  moment  I  thought  it  must  be  tw 
day  of  resurrection,  and  that  these  wa» 
the  souls  of  the  dead  rising  out  of  theff 
graves." 

"Oh,  Mabl"  lMrokeinJoyce,inanaife- 

stricken  voice. 
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^Bat  the  next  moment  it  was  borne 
into  mj  mind  that  the  dead  were  lying 
quietly  sleeping  beneath  in  their  graves, 
and  Uiat  these  bright,  beautifol  beings 
were  their  guardian  angels,  Uiose  who  had 
watched  over  them  and  taken  care  of  them 
in  their  lifetime,  and  who  had  not  given 
them  up  now  that  they  were  coffined  and 
hidden  out  of  sight.'' 

Again  Mab  paused,  and  now  her  voice 
sank  to  a  deep,  solemn  tone. 

*'And  suddenly  as  I  stood  Uiere  gazing 
and  wondering,  I  saw  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  radiancy  one  dark,  blank  space;  it 
was  a  grave  with  no  angel  upon  it.  It 
made  my  heart  ache,  and  I  thought  I 
would  make  my  way  through  the  light  to 
diis  forgotten  grave,  and  say  a  prayer  for 
the  poor  soul  lying  beneath.  The  air 
8tni<^  chill  and  damp  around  the  spot,  the 
darkness  was  so  dense  I  could  feel  it,  just 
as  I  had  felt  the  light.  I  could  not  see  the 
name  graven  on  the  stone,  so  I  traced  it 
oat  with  my  finder.  And  it  was  the  name 
of  Geoi^e  Ritchie  Buckingham." 

Joyce  gave  a  great  start,  but  words 
would  not  coma 

"And  as  I  knelt  there  I  heard  a  voice, 
a  sweet,  strong,  sad  voice  speaking  out  of 
the  stillness  and  saying, '  Who  will  come  and 
be  the  angel  of  this  grave  1 '  I  looked  up 
as  I  knelt  and  said,  *Here  am  I,  Lord, 
takeme!'" 

Her  voice,  low  as  it  was,  vibrated  with 
passion  as  she  finished  speaking. 

And,  as  she  lay  back  in  her  chair,  pallid, 
with  upturned,  luminous  eyes,  Joyce's 
wildly-aroufled  fancy  could  almost  believe 
that  her  offer  of  herself  was  at  that  moment 
being  silently  accepted,  and  that  the  trans- 
lation from  body  to  spirit  was  being 
wrought. 

She  clasped  Mab  tightly  in  her  arms. 
"My  darluig,  my  dialing,''  she  cried, 
^*  stop,  stop,  or  you  will  break  my  heart ! 
You,  you  to  be " 

Then  she  broke  off,  thrusting  back  her 
words  unspoken,  fearful  of  the  uncouth 
note  of  contrast  they  might  strike  to  Mab's 
brain. 

She  made  a  great  effort  to  steady  her 
nerves,  which  Mab's  eerie  talk  had 
shaken.  She  scarcely  felt  fit  to  face 
Donovan  and  his  possible  revelations.  He 
must  be  dmost  at  the  door  now.  She  got 
back  as  much  self-control  as  possible,  and 
r&iig  the  bell  for  Mab's  maid,  to  stay  in  the 
room  during  her  brief  absence. 

She  gave  one  long,  steady  look  out  of 
the  window  as  she  passed. 


There  were  no  signs  of  Donovan  any- 
where now.  The  after-glow  had  faded; 
one  or  two  faint,  twinkling  stars  shone  out 
in  a  pale  green  sky ;  the  greyness  of  early 
night  was  settling  down  upon  the  sea. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

Joyce  waited  in  vun  for  Donovan. 

Neither  on  that  night,  nor  on  the  next 
day,  did  he  make  his  appearance. 

She  grew  wildly  impatient,  and  made 
every  possible  enquiry  concerning  him  of 
the  coastguard-men  and  fisher-folk.  No 
one,  however,  appeared  to  have  seen  a  man 
answering  to  his  description. 

Joyce  felt  that  she  must  start  for  Lough 
Lea  there  and  then,  and  find  out  for  herself 
whether  Kathleen  had  faithfully  delivered 
her  letter.  She  would  have  done  so,  not  a 
doubt,  had  not  a  sudden  change  for  the 
worse  shown  itself  in  Mab.  Without  any 
apparent  cause,  there  had  come  to  her  so 
great  an  accession  of  muscular  weakness  as 
to  compel  her  to  keep  her  bed  during  the 
eiyrly  part  of  the  day.  It  set  Joyce 
measuring  once  more  the  distance  between 
herself  imd  good  medical  advice.  She 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Newton  Stewart 
for  the  best  doctor  to  be  found  in  the 
place.  By  the  same  hand  she  sent  an 
urgent  telegram  to  Kathleen,  at  Lough  Lea, 
asking  whether  her  letter  had  been  given 
to  Ned,  and  what  was  his  present  address. 

Then  nothing  remained  to  do  but  sit 
still,  and  stare  at  the  blank  wall  which  once 
more  seemed  to  confront  her. 

In  the  afternoon  the  doctor  arrived. 
Mab's  condition  seemed  to  puzzle  him. 
He  prescribed  for  her  rest,  quiet,  and  a 
tonic,  and  departed,  promising  to  come 
again  on  the  following  day. 

An  answer  to  Joyce's  telegram  arrived  in 
due  course  from  Kathleen.  It  briefly  stated 
that  the  letter  had  been  delivered  to  Ned, 
but  that  where  he  was  at  the  present 
moment  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  nor 
had  she  any  means  of  finding  out. 

Then  Joyce,  at  her  wits'  ends,  tele- 
graphed to  Morton,  requesting  him  to  do 
his  utmost  to  discover  Ned's  whereabouts 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  find  him,  she  felt,  was  an  absolute 
necessity.  If  he  could  not  be  found,  and 
induced  to  face  Buckingham  for  her,  what 
alternative  remained  ? 

Here  Joyce's  heart  supplied  the  inevi- 
table answer,  an  answer  that  had  been 
growing  into  definite  shape  during  the  last 
few  days  of  impatient  waiting : 
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*'  You  moat  see  bim  yourself  !  And  then 
Heaven  help  you,  that's  all  1 " 

Joyce  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  sank  into  a  chair  beside  Mab's  bed. 
For  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  which  had 
magnified  themselves  into  as  many  days, 
she  had  felt  herself  drifting  to  this  point. 

See  Buckingham  again  !  That  meant 
concession  on  the  one  side,  victory  on  the 
other  ;  there  could  be  no  middle  course. 

But  on  which  side  was  victory  likely  to 
fall  1    Heaven  help  her,  indeed  ! 

She  looked  down  on  Mab's  white,  yet 
withal  tranquil  face,  and  thin  hand,  lying 
on  the  coverlet 

In  fancy  she  saw  the  wedding-ring  on 
the  slender  finger;  through  her  instru- 
mentality, Buckingham  triumphant;  her 
own  agony  of  suspense  at  an  end. 

Then  a  sudden  terror  fell  upon  her. 
She  sank  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed, 
bowing  her  head  on  her  hands. 

Surely  never  before  did  dry  eyes  and 
dumb  lips  plead  so  passionate  a  prayer  ! 

How  long  she  remained  thus  she  did  not 
know.  The  afternoon  sunbeams  gave 
place  to  the  long,  slanting  shafts  of 
evening.  Still  she  knelt  there  in  her 
dumb  agony.  Time  stood  still  for  her,  as 
it  does  in  sleep,  as  it  may  in  death. 

Mab's  soft  voice  recalled  her  to  conscious- 
nesa 

"  Joyce,"  it  said,  "  I  would  like  to  get 
up  now,  and  go  down  to  the  beach,  and  see 
the  sun  set." 

Joyce  did  not  oppose  the  wish.  To  say 
truth,  there  was  not  left  in  her  much 
strength  to  oppose  anything — least  of  all 
Mab's  sudden  impulses,  in  which  of  late 
she  had  learned  to  acquiesce  without 
demur. 

So  they  two  went  down  and  sat  upon 
the  beach  together,  watching  the  great 
sun  sink  low  and  lower  till  it  disappeared, 
a  burnished  fiery  ball,  beneath  the  waters. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  poets  to  say 
that  Nature  has  a  voice  and  speaks  a 
message  to  every  living  souL  The  truth  of 
it  is,  the  living  soul  £^t  puts  its  message 
into  Nature's  mouth,  then  takes  it  out 
again,  rings  the  town-crier's  bell,  and  says  : 
**Oyez,  oyez,  oyezi  This  is  what  great 
Nature  has  to  say." 

Mab,  as  she  sat  there  with  eyes  upturned 
to  the  fading  sky,  said  to  herself  : 

'*  There  is  evening's  rest  after  morniog's 
toil  for  all  creation.  It  must  come ;  Heaven 
sends  it," 

Joyce  got  for  herself  an  altogether 
different  message  out  of  the  grand,  desolate 


seascape;  the  gaunt,  brown  rocks;  stony 
beach;  dashing  surf.  They  seemed  to 
laugh  at  her  littleness,  her  weak  resistsnce 
to  faite,  to  bid  her  fold  her  hands  and  eo&- 
fess  herself  beaten  at  last. 

"  Compare  your  strength,  your  duration 
with  ours,  and  what  are  yout"  tkey 
seemed  to  say,  in  one  mocking  voiea 
"  0  you  less  than  a  speck  on  the  folds  of 
Creation's  garment,  find  a  Providence  for 
yourself  if  you  can  I " 

The  crunch  of  feet  on  the  pebbles  broke 
in  upon  their  thoughts.  It  was  an  old 
fisherman  approaching.  As  he  passed  he 
said  something  in  broad  Scotch,  pointii^ 
with  his  finger  a  little  distance  ah^sd. 

Joyce  cotdd  not  catch  his  words,  but  her 
eye  followed  his  finger.  She  saw  a  knot 
of  fishermen,  and  one  or  two  of  their  wivw, 
gathered  together  under  the  deep  shadcv 
of  the  rocks,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  foot- 
way that  led  up  to  their  house. 

Some  bare-legged  boys  in  blue  jenep 
were  runniog  up  the  cliffd,  as  though  de- 
spatched on  messagea  A  coastguard  nan 
was  descending  with  a  telescope  under  bk 
arm. 

'<  An  accident — some  one  may  have  bSei 
over  the  cliff,"  said  another  fisherman  as  he 
went  by.    "  It'll  likely  be  a  stranger." 

A  great  and  sudden  dread  s^sed  J<fpt^ 
a  dread  that  swamped  every  othw  thoi^fat, 
yet  a  dread  utterly  unaccountable  and  un- 
reasonable. It  did  not  follow,  beeaose  the 
fisherman  had  said  that  it  was  most  likely  i 
stranger  who  had  met  with  the  acddAt, 
therefore  that  stranger  must  be  Fnak 
Ledyard.  Yet  this  was  the  fear  that  had 
taken  hold  of  her  now.  *'  My  darling,  we 
must,  must  meet  again  somewhere,  sons- 
how,"  she  had  said  to  herself  over  andom 
again,  even  when  her  hopes  were  at  their 
lowest,  her  fears  at  their  height  Now 
the  thought  that  chilled  her  heart  was: 
'<  What  if  this  be  the  meeting  after  all : 
What  if,  in  the  dead  face  lying  there,! 
recognise  the  face  I  am  hunting  the  wi^ld 
to  find  1" 

The  little  knot  assembled  under  the  d^s 
side  had  formed  into  something  of  a  piooet- 
6ion  now.  Four  men  headed  it,  bearing  an 
improvised  ambulance  on  their  shoulders,  oa 
which  lay  stretched  the  lifeless  burthen ;  the 
women  and  children  straggled  beside  then 
and  brought  up  the  rear.  The  twilight 
was  deepening  rapidly  into  the  grey 
of  night;  the  shadows  of  the  old  rocks 
went  stretching  out  nearly  to  the  sea-line. 
Weird  and  shadowy  looked  the  dissial 
little  cortege  as  it  moved  along  slowly, 
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silently,  save  for  the  cnrnch  of  the  pebbles 
underfoot,  which  told  that  the  burthen  was 
a  heavy  ona 

Joyce,  the  spectre  of  herself,  tottered 
forward  to  meet  it,  her  hands  clasped,  her 
face  bloodless. 

But  it  was  from  Mab,  not  Joyce,  that 
there  broke  that  low  cry  of  pain,  so  like 
the  cry  of  a  wounded  dumb  animal  that 
has  had  its  death-blow  dealt  to  it. 

For  in  that  "it»"  boine  past  on  the 
men's  shoulders,  in  that  battered  form  and 
disfigured  face,  greyer  than  the  grey  twi- 
light that  was  settling  down  upon  it,  she 
had  recognised  the  face  and  form  of  Captain 
Buckingham. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

Thus,  in  sudden  awful  fashion,  were 
Joyce's  agonies  and  questionings  for  ever 
set  at  rest.  ^  No  need  now  to  dread  that 
mocking  smile,  that  taunting  tongue,  nor 
to  close  her  eyes  and  shudder  over  the 
wonder  when  and  where  she  would  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  both  again.  She 
had  but  to  open  them,  and  there  was  the 
cmel  face  lying  low,  with  no  taunt  upon  its 
lips,  no  mocking  glitter  in  its  eye. 

With  her  fears  died  her  hopes  ako. 
Where  was  the  chance  now  of  getting  at 
the  secret  this  man  held  ]  Into  his  grave 
with  him,  not  a  doubt,  it  would  go. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  recognition  of 
Captain  Buckingham's  body  by  Mab  and 
Joyce,  he  must  have  been  buried  under  a 
nameless  stone.  Several  persons,  it  is  true, 
came  forward  stating  that  they  had  seen  him 
walking  along  the  cliffs  two  days  previously. 
An  innkeeper  from  Newton  Stewart  de- 
posed to  having  supplied  him  with  a 
•<  machine,"  which  set  him  down  within  a 
mile  of  Tretwick.  But  to  one  and  all  he 
was  an  utter  stranger. 

Joyce  gave  to  the  authorities  of  the  place 
Sylvia  Buckingham's  name  and  address. 
With  this,  her  part  in  the  tragedy  came  to 
an  end. 

The  first'f  eeline  in  the  mind  of  the  good 
people  of  1'retwick  was,  that  Buckingham 
had  met  iiis  death  by  mischance.  The 
cliffs,  below  which  ms  body  had  been 
fonnd,  were  treacherous  and  ill-protected, 
all  sorts  of  gaps  and  fissures  being  hidden 
by  the  gorse  and  stunted  bushes.  A 
stranger  attempting  to  find  his  way  along 
them  in  the  late  eveningE«  might  easily 
enough,  by  one  false  step,  losahis  balance. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  BSpckingham 
had  fallen  from  these  cliffs.  £(e  was  a 
heavy  man :  his  fall  could  be  trac^  down 


the  side  by  the  uprooted  bushes  to  which 
he  had  dung,  the  displaced,  crumbling  sand 
stone,  and  a  torn  shred  or  two  of  clothing 
here  and  there  in  the  gorse. 

Joyce,  with  the  thought  of  her  des- 
perate appeal  to  Ned  in  her  mind,  and  of 
his  sudden  appearance  on  the  beach,  won- 
dered whether  a  darker  story  might  lie 
behind  this. 

It  was  an  awful  thought  this — that 
incidentally,  perhaps,  this  man's  death 
had  been  brought  about  by  her  instru- 
mentality. After  she  had  written  her 
letter  to  Ned,  she  had  wondered  whether 
it  had  been  ill  or  well  done.  It  seemed  to 
her  DOW  that  it  had  been  very  ill  done 
indeed. 

Later  on,  her  wonder  was  to  be  changed 
into  certainty.  When  Sylvia  arrived,  and 
the  inquest  was  duly  held  in^  legal  form, 
other  evidence  was  given  which  threw  a 
new  light  upon  the  whole  matter.  Two  or 
three  men  deposed  to  having  met  a  stranger, 
tall,  and  in  appearance  like  an  Irishman, 
walkbg  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  sea 
A  woman  stated  that,  gobg  home  late  one 
night  from  the  house  of  a  sick  relative 
whom  she  had  been  nursing,  she  ^  met  a 
stranger  of  similar  appearance,  limping, 
with  a  handkerchief  twisted  round  one 
wrist.  It  was  dark,  and  she  could  scarcely 
see  his  face,  for  his  hat  was  pulled  low, 
and  the  collar  of  his  coat  was  turned 
up.  He  had  accosted  her  civilly,  told  her 
he  had  hurt  his  knee  in  scrambling  up  the 
cliffs,  and  injured  his  wrist ;  he  asked  if  he 
were  in  the  right  road  for  Newton  Stewart. 
The  woman  directed  him  on  his  way,  and 
then  thought  no  more  of  the  occurrence, 
until  the  finding  of  Buckingham's  body 
recalled  it  to  her  mind. 

Posters  giving  as  full  a  description  as 
possible  of  this  man,  and  offering  rewards 
for  his  apprehension,  were  at  once  put  into 
circulation. 

The  good  people  at  Tretwick  were  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed manner  in  which  Sylvia  Buckingham 
comported  herself,  through  what  must  have 
been  a  succession  of  trying  scenes  to  any 
woman.  She  travelled  alone  from  Lough 
Lea,  crossing  the  North  Channel  at  Port 
Patrick,  took  up  her  quarters  at  Newton 
Stewart,  and  thence  drove  daily  to  Tret- 
wick. The  kindly-hearted  people  in  the^ 
neighbourhood  were  prepared  to  receive 
her  with  warm  sympathy,  and  offers  of  hos- 
pitality for  so  long  as  she  chose  to  accept 
it  Somehow,  when  they  saw  her,  their  sym- 
pathy was  chilled,  and  their  hospitality  not 
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oifered.  Whether  it  was  a  certain  pre- 
occapied  air,  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
she  had  weighty  matters  on  hand,  to  which 

Erivate  feelings  mast  3rield  place,  that  cat 
er  off  from  their  compassion ;  or  whether 
it  was  the  cart,  basiness-Iike  manner  with 
which  she  went  through  all  legal  pre 
liminaries,  and  ordered  her  brother's  faneral, 
that  jarred  upon  their  sentiments;  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  It  is  possible  that  both 
causes  were  in  operation. 

Sylvia  made  an  apparently  candid  state- 
ment as  to  her  brother's  occupation,  as 
member  of  a  patriotic  league,  which  she 
said  numbered  on  its  roll  some  of  the 
noblest  names  in  the  land. 

Whatever  deep  feelings  she  might  own 
to,  she  certainly  kept  them  well  under  con- 
trol. The  only  matter  on  which  abe  seemed 
to  evince  the  slightest  amount  of  anxiety, 
was  the  getting  possession  of  the  papers  and 
other  belongings  found  upon  her  brother. 
They  were  handed  to  her  intact,  and  were 
after  all  of  seemingly  small  importance. 
They  consisted  of  a  memorandum-book, 
every  entry  in  which  was  written  in 
cipher ;  a  purse  containing  gold  and  Ame- 
rican banknotes ;  a  gold  watch,  to  all  ap- 
pearance a  perfect,  well-made  chronometer, 
but  from  which,  strange  to  say,  the  hands 
had  been  removed. 

A  juryman,  in  handing  the  property  to 
her,  commented  on  this  fact 

Sylvia  replied  briefly  that  no  doubt  it 
could  easily  be  accounted  for,  but  that  she 
herself  was  unable  to  offer  any  explanation 
of  the  matter. 

Possibly  the  fact  might  have  had  a  deeper 
meaning  for  these  goM  people,  could  they 
have  followed  Sylvia  back  to  her  hotel  at 
Newton  Stewart ;  have  gone  with  her  into 
her  room;  and  have  watched  her  affix  to 
the  numerous  letters  she  was  just  then  de- 
spatching, in  lieu  of  her  si^ature,  a  seal  in 
red  wax  which  bore  the  impression  of  a 
clock  without  hand& 


A  DAY  IN    CORFU. 

With  the  exception  of  Stockholm, 
Athens  is,  probably,  the  only  capital  of  a 
kingdom  in  modem  Europe  unapproach- 
able from  the  west  by  an  overland  railway. 

The  mountain  masses  of  Pindus,  and  that 
perennially  unsettled  district  of  Albania, 
seem  to  offer  an  insuperable  barrier  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  civilised  states  of 
Central  Europe.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
overspread  Greece  with  a  system  of  rail- 


ways^ even  if  the  northern  coantriei 
favoured  an  international  linei  Its 
valleys  are  by  no  means  uniformly  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  gulleyi  <^ 
ravines,  which  an  engineer  might  ton  to 
practical  account.  They  are  raUier,  in 
very  many  instances,  isolated  badni  sur- 
rounded with  high  and  predpitou 
mountains,  over  which  wind  and  toil  the 
gruesome  tracks  that  now  serve  to  ksep 
one  district  in  touch  with  another.  No 
railway  could  follow  in  Hie  trail  ci  (heie 
paths.^  And  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  moct 
sanguine  of  promoters  of  financial  sdiemei 
would  smile  favourably  at  the  commmal 

Srospects  of  a  railway  association  whieh 
etermined  to  tunnel  through  themountims 
of  Morea,  and  link  its  chief  towus  and 
villages  UygQiher,  for  the  good  and  profitof 
humanity.  King  Greorge's  kingdom  u,  os 
the  whole,  very  impoverished,  and  then 
could  be  no  dividend  on  Morea  railwayi  for 
an  indefinite  time  to  coma 

No;  one  has  a  choice  of  roates  by  which  to 
get  to  Athens,  but  they  all  involve  a  certais 
length  of  sea  voyaga  From  Trieste  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  send  a  boat  weekly.  It 
saunters  down  Uie  Adriatic,  comes  in  for  a 
blow  off  Cape  Matapan,  and  prohaUj 
lands  its  cargo  at  Pirsens  four  or  fivedaji 
after  starting.  Again,  from  N^les  ad 
Marseilles  come  the  Messageries'  botta, 
steaming  their  best  by  Stromboli  and  dd 
Charybdis  and  Scylla,  and  reaching  Firsoi 
in  two  and  four  days  respectively ;  or  so 
extra  day  if  they  touch  at  the  Island  of 
Syra  instead  of  the  mainland.  An  ItaBio 
line  of  no  very  high  repute  also  goes  fiwn 
Naples ;  while,  lastly,  the  Austrian  Uoyd'i 
run  from  Brindisi  either  direct  to  Pircsa, 
or  by  Corfu  to  Patras  and  Corinth,  whsnco 
there  is  a  railway  to  Athens  now  open. 

All  these  companies  charge  high  pim, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  jonmej 
to  and  from  Athens  under  about  tfaff^ 
pounds.  And  as  the  different  boats  ranlj 
start  to  the  minute,  and  do  not  strive  veiy 
hard  to  arrive  punctually,  one  may  rsekon 
a  week  as  the  average  duration  of  time 
from  London  to  the  capital  of  Greece. 

But  the  Brindisi  routeyplRr  Corfu  sad 
Corinth,  is  the  best,  jfi|jree  long  ^P^  ^ 
railway  travelling  b^e  4w  objected  to.  6j 
this  route  it  is  po^n  s^tlbtoloafe  London  on 
Tuesday  momiiv>  the^  M  by  proceeding  coo- 
tinuously,  arr^g  raWit  Brindisi  on  Thurtday 
night  at  alj^e  ehaSTetofWo'dock.  An  hour 
later  the  jching  ov^d^m^r  '»^«*  *®  ^^*™°' 
5^r  Coriind  iha^^iich  »  «»w*«8  at  noon  on 

5r  -^ 
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Corinth  one  may  then  be  in  Athens  in  time 
to  deep  there  that  night,  and  awake  thereon 
the  Sunday  morning.  Five  days  is  certainly 
not  an  extravagant  amount  of  time  for  this 
long  journey,  and  some  people  may  thank 
us  for  the  information  about  this  Brindisi 
route,  as  it  is  by  no  means  generally 
known. 

It  is  a  glorious  experience  to  come  on 
deck  after  the  ediort  night  from  Brindisi  to 
the  Albanian  coast  The  sea  is  smooth  as 
a  pond,  and  of  a  blue  quite  indescribable 
by  reference  to  English  blues.  On  the  one 
hand,  very  close,  are  the  grand  Albanian 
mountains,  apparently  treeless,  now  sloping 
into  the  sea,  now  abrupt,  and  now  une- 
quivocally precipitous,  with  higher  peaks 
behind  the  coast  hills,  and,  yet  farther 
away,  a  jagged  snowy  ranee  distinct  to  the 
smallest  pinnacle  against  we  clear  sky.  At 
first  sight  the  coast-line  seems  quite  un- 
iohaltttable  and  deserted;  but  the  eye  gets 
accustomed  to  the  scenery,  and  at  length 
discovers  clefts  in  the  mountains,  and 
tiny  levels,  where,  it  may  be,  ancient 
glaciers  have  finally  subsided,  forming  a 
sound  plateau  between  the  rocks  ;  and 
hereon  white  houses  like  snowballs  are 
finally  discovered,  with  one  lai^erthan  the 
rest,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  church  of  the 
Hagios  Greorgios  or  the  Hagios  Elias.  On 
the  other  side  of  us,  out  to  sea,  are  four  or 
five  steep  wooded  islets,  their  greenery  a 
deUghtfcd  contrast  to  the  sea  and  sky. 
And  thus,  between  these  islands  and 
Albania,  the  good  ship  proceeds  to  Corfu, 
tiiat  garden  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
anchors  in  its  beautiful  land-locked  bay 
exactly  twelve  hours  after  leaving  Brindisi. 

One  gasps  in  Uie  effort  to  describe  these 
lovely  spots  of  earth.  Dante  is  far  more 
impressive  when  his  genius  puts  forth  its 
strength  in  the  Inferno,  than  when  he 
writes  his  Paradise :  and  similarly  one  does 
not  feel  the  limitation  of  one's  powers  in 
the  attempted  depiction  of  the  common- 
place. But  it  is  with  Corfu  as  with  sweet 
Helen  of  Troy,  who  paralysed  the  pen,  and 
was  best  to  be  seen  portrayed  in  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  those  who  were 
privileged  to  come  face  to  face  with  her.  One 
leans  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and,  as  it 
were,  absorbs  in  silence  into  one's  system 
the  soft  contour  of  its  many-sided  hills; 
the  stately  grace  of  its  cypresses  growing 
m  the  town  and  cresting  the  dark  rock 
which,  even  as  a  fortress,  impresses  with 
its  solemnity  rather  than  its  strength ;  the 
insUow  colour  of  its  old  Venetian  houses, 
green  and  white,  soarine  high  against  the 


blue  heavens ;  the  clamour  of  its  boatmen, 
discordant  enough  when  one  has  a  personal 
interest  in  the  hubbub,  but  otherwise 
merely  strange  sounds  in  a  strange  place ; 
the  orange  sails  of  its  fishing-boats  at 
anchor  in  the  bay,  their  big  prows  carved 
with  uncouth  saints  and  figures ;  the  ruined 
island  hard  by,  and  the  distant  rocks  of  the 
Lazzaretto  against  a  background  of  deep 
foliage  where  gardens  and  orange-groves 
run  to  the  water's  edge;  the  Venetian 
campaniles  of  its  churches ;  the  villas  and 
villages  nestling  in  the  nooks  of  the  hills 
and  mountains,  two  thousand  feet  and  more 
above  the  sea-level ;  and  the  majestic  grey 
hills  with  their  snow-capped  attendants 
on  the  Albanian  shore,  which,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  miles,  form  a  firm  bar 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour.  There 
can  be  no  more  beautiful  port  in  the  world 
than  this  of  Corfu.  To  appreciate  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, one  ought  to  see  Corfu.  No  indi- 
vidual would  have  given  away  such  a 
property  so  freely,  even  though  it  seemed 
ever  so  reasonably  demanded  of  him 

And  Corfu  is  as  interesting  in  its  history 
as  in  its  configuration.  Among  its  many 
dififerent  names  in  old  times,  that  of 
Drepanum  is  the  most  apt  For  the  word 
signifies  a  sickle,  and  as  such  is  a  common 
term  for  the  sweeping  headlands  of  the 
Levant  Bat  with  Corfu  it  was  peculiarly 
suitable,  because  the  island  is  distinctly 
sickle-shaped.  The  capital  town  is  built 
on  a  knoll  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
coast  line,  and  thence  north  and  south  the 
shore  curves  outwardly. 

To  begin  with  semi-mythical  times, 
Ulysses  came  to  grief  here.  In  the  course 
of  his  unpleasant  wanderings,  he  was  ship- 
wrecked at  Corfu;  and  one  still  sees  a 
pretty  little  island,  containing  a  white 
monastery  amid  some  cypress  trees,  which 
is  reputed  to  be  the  sly  Greek's  ship 
metamorphosed  by  Neptune.  Thucydides 
honoured  Corfu  with  an  unwilling  resi- 
dence there.  Aristotle  was  banished  tmther. 
Alexander  the  Great  set  foot  on  the  island 
Greeks  of  Corfu  were  successful  in  those 
games  of  which  Pindar  sang  that  such 
Success  is  mortals'  chief  reward  below. 

By  their  connection  with  Corinth  they 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  which  began  the  downfall  of  Athens 
and  of  the  Greek  nation.  Cato  the  Eoman 
met  Cicero  the  Eoman  in  Corfu,  after  fatal 
Pharsalia;  and  there  Cato  offered  to  re- 
linquish to  Cicero  the  command  of  the  last 
Bepublican  le^on,  because  Cicero  had  held 
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the  dignity  of  Coneul.  Antony  and  Octavia 
were  married  at  Coifn.  Thither  went 
Agrippina  to  pay  funeral  bonoorB  to  the 

lamented  Germanicns 

Bat  it  were  endless  to  capitulate  the 
events  of  which  Corfu  has  been  the  scene. 
It  must  suffice  if  we  add  that  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  and  the  resolute 
discoverer  of  the  true  Cross,  started  for 
Jerusalem  from  Corfu ;  that  the  Crusaders 
touched  there  ;  that  the  Venetians  held  the 
island  from  1386  to  1797,  in  spite  of  the 
attacks  of  the  Turks ;  that  when  the  Ve- 
netian rule  feU,  Corfu  passed  temporarily 
to  France,  but  was  under  British  protection 
from  1815  to  1864,  when  once  again  its 
destinies  were  joined  with  those  of  the  Hel- 
lenic nation. 

The  chance  of  spending  a  few  hours  in 
Corfu  was  not  to  be  lost,  especially  as  I  had 
introductions  in  the  town.  With  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  therefore,  I  clambered 
down  into  one  of  the  boats,  which  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  had  been  battering  each 
other  and  the  side  of  the  ship,  imder  the 
force  of  the  swell  and  their  own  restless- 
ness. 

*•  You  go  stay  in  Corfu,  SignoreT'  asked 
my  boatman. 

And  on  my  reply  in  the  negative,  he 
sighed.  The  native  Corfiotes  plead  an 
afifection  for  the  English,  which  they  profess 
originated  during  Sie  English  rule  in  the 
island.  In  those  happy  days,  when  poimds, 
shillings,  and  pence  were  the  currency ;  and 
a  good  many  British  officers  and  officials, 
with  their  families,  lived  in  Corfu  and  spent 
their  money  in  Corfu  ;  all  was  well. 

'' Jolly  good  Gh>yemment,  England!'' 
said  the  boatman.  "  Plenty  money  then. 
We  learn  English  quick,  and  great  favourite 
with  English  noblemen  and  officers.  We  row 
them  to  Albania  for  to  cock  shoot;  and 
plenty  fine  cock  in  Albania  then.  But 
now — pish  1  It's  a  bad  thing  for  Corfu,  the 
Greek  King.  The  drachma,  it  never  worth 
the  same  to-morrow  and  now ;  and  there 
no  one  to  spend  any  except  when  English 
visitors  come  to  hotel,  and  there  never  a 
cock  to  be  shoot  in  Albania,  because  it  no 
good  to  go ;  the  fellows  there  they  shoot 
at  you  in  the  boat  from  the  houses.  Only 
think !  Ah  I  it  was  not  so  in  the  time 
when  English  Lord  Maitland  was  King. 
No,  no!" 

The  good  man  made  a  great  noise  with 
his  abominable  English,  and  splashed  me 
several  times  ere  he  got  me  ashore ;  but  I 
believe  he  was  sincere  in  his  professions, 


and  accurate  in  his  statements.  The  ill- 
feeling  between  the  natives  of  Corfu  bon 
under  British  rule,  and  the  natives  of  Ckm- 
tinental  Greece,  is  extreme.  N(w  can  Kisg 
George  secure  the  love  of  the  isUoden, 
even  by  spending  a  part  of  the  yeir  at  hk 
beautiM  country  house  in  Corfu. 

Though  they  are  less  heavily  taxed  thm 
the  Athenians,  it  is  probable  that  die 
Corfiotes  would  be  very  willins  to  shake 
off  their  monarchical  yoke,  and  set  np  1 1 
small  republic  of  their  own,  if  they  cooU  \ 
but  get  one  or  two  of  the  great  Powers  to 
back  them. 

The  day  of  my  arrival  chanced  to  be  one 
of  those  fortunate  days  when  their  hoDOOied 
patron.  Saint  Spiridion,  was  exposed  to  the 
public  gaze  in  his  handsome  coffin.  A9 
Corfu  was  in  a  state  of  spiritual  iemnX, 
and  this  showed  itself  very  picturesquelj 
in  the  multitude  of  conntry-folk  in  the 
narrow  streets,  dressed  in  the  very  strik- 
ing native  costumes  of  the  loniana 
Such  voluminous  petticoats  and  gowni,  of 
the  brightest  colours  and  most  ooidj 
fabrics  I  Such  head-gear ;  recallbg  the 
monstrosities  of  our  own  ladies  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Edward !  And  such  an  n- 
tonishing  weieht  of  massive  gold  on»- 
ments  suspended  from  the  ladies!  Did 
not  one  understand  that  it  is  the  pride  of 
a  well-to-do  Corfiote  lady  to  invest  half,  or 
the  whole,  of  her  property  in  bullion  oou- 
ments  for  her  person,  one  woukl  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  Corfu  is  one  of  die 
wealthiest  little  places  in  the  world. 

"  That's  what  them  do,"  remarked  the 
boatman,  whom  I  had  attached  tempo- 
rarily as  a  guide.  **  Fine  women  I  &it> 
believe  me,  Signore  "—and  by  his  for?oar 
it  was  apparent  that  he  was  going  to  be 
mendacious — "  they  no  half  as  fine  unco 
the  English  leave  the  island.  The  ^^ 
make  them  show  '  esprit,'  and  it  do  theio 
good,  but  they  a  dull  race,  truly,  and  otij 
fit  for  to  put  in  the  pot  where  yon  make 
pound-pieces  out  of  the  gold." 

The  lugubrious  patriot  would  like  to 
have  melted  down  his  fair  countrywomoit 
and  sent  them  to  the  Mint !  Bat  a  I^ 
vantine  is  a  true  Laodicean :  he  will  blow 
hot  or  cold  with  equal  ease;  tell  fil^^'jj 
the  naivest  of  airs ;  bluster  and  frown  apd 
swear  polyglot  oaths  as  readily  as  coo  with 
the  sweetness  of  a  mating  dove;  in  shor^ 
do  and  be  all  things  for  the  sake  of  filthy 
lucre.  I  do  not  believe  that  theboatntfi 
had  much  true  religious  substance  in  his 
composition,  but,  having  led  me  doiro  • 
long  narrow  street,  the  houses  of  whicb 
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soared  high  ob  both  aides,  and  with  awhisper 
informed  me  that  we  were  ^oing  into  the 
presence  of  the  good  Saint  Spiro,  he 
croned  himself  effosively  at  the  door  of  the 
chnreh,  while  he  squinted  over  his  shoulder 
to  see  how  I  took  his  devotions. 

The  church  was  jammed  with  worship- 
pers, and  the  tinkle  of  the  gold  bangles  of 
tke  women,  as  they  preset  against  each 
other,  was  as  lively  as  the  music  of  a  flock 
of  belled  sheep  in  motion.  Thev  were  all 
determined  to  get  at  Sunt  Spiro  s  luckless 
body  ere  they  went  their  way,  and  they 
lighed,  and  prayed  as  they  stood,  and  tried 
to  squeeze  before  each  other. 

It  seemed  a  hopeless  case,  and  I 
whispered  as  much  to  Uie  man.  But  he 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and,  taking  the 
lead,  cut  a  way  through  the  silk  and  satin 
petticoats  and  groaning  flesh  and  blood 
with  very  little  regard  for  the  sex,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  We  were,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  impadence,  soon  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  church,  and  able  to  look  about  a  little. 

Save  for  its  Venetian  tower  and  the  rich 
colouring  of  its  frescoed  ceiling  and  walls, 
one  might  have  credited  Christopher  Wren 
with  the  building  of  this  Church  of  Saint 
Spiridioa  The  interior  is  a  bald  parallelo- 
gnm,  though  highly  ornate.  From  the 
ceiUng  a  number  of  heavy  silver  lamps  and 
canddabra  are  suspended,  and  some  of  these 
are  still  burning  before  the  altar,  thereby 
adding  to  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Within  the  altar-rails  are 
some  soldiers,  some  priests,  and  the  bevy 
of  worshippers  who  have  been  last  ad- 
mitted, to  approach  the  shrine  one  by  one. 
And  seated  in  the  stalls,  near  to  us,  are  a 
row  of  Corfiote  women  of  such  sumptuous 
attire  and  stateliness  that  the  eye  blinks  at 
them. 

Imagine,  for  example,  this  lady  clad  in 
a  voluminous  gown  of  blue  satin  worked 
with  flowers,  with  a  white  lace  covering 
over  her  shoulders;  an  enormous  head- 
dress of  white  muslin  girt  by  a  vast  wreath 
ci  natural  pink  roses  and  orange-blossom, 
with  ponderous  gold  earrings  reaching  to 
her  shoulders;  necklace  and  bracelets  of 
gold,  and  a  thorough  breastplate  of  antique 
goldsmith's  work.  She  is  a  marvellous 
spectadei  and  sits  still  with  her  brown 
eyes  in  a  fixed  stare,  moving  only  when 
absolutely  necessary,  and  then  with  the 
utmost  care  for  her  decorations.  Other 
ladies  have  towering  coifiures  of  white  and 
crimson ;  dresses  of  blue,  scarlet^  or  green ; 
and  silver  buckles  in  their  shoes ;  and  they 
I  are  all  dotted  with  bits  of  eold.    Another 


picturesque  detail  is  the  old  Greek  feminine 
head-dress  of  a  crimson  skull-cap  with  a 
gold  coronal,  from  which  a  thick  gold  tassel 
hangs  at  one  side.  Civilisation  has  ousted 
this  pretty  and  becoming  head-dress  from 
Athens  and  the  Greek  cities.  Corfu  merits 
the  more  praise,  therefore,  for  preserving 
it.  Nothing  could  better  harmonise  with 
the  regular  features  which  are  still  a 
characUristic  of  the  native  Greeks.  The 
Corfiote  women,  however,  seem  to  have 
more  in  common  with  the  Southern 
Italians  than  with  the  Hellenes. 

And  now  of  Saint  Spiridion,  who  is  exhi- 
bited to  the  public  on  but  three  days  in  the 
year.  The  Church  of  Corfu  was  the  only 
Christian  Church  which  escaped  persecu- 
tion in  the  time  of  Diocletian ;  a  relic  of  a 
native  martyr  was  out  of  the  question  in 
Corfu.  It  was  necessary  to  go  further 
afield.  And  so  a  certain  Bishop  of  Cyprus, 
who  was  mutilated  by  the  persecutors  early 
in  the  fourth  century,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, attended  at  the  Council  of  Nicea,  in 
the  year  325,  and  whose  body  was  to  be 
had  some  eleven  and  a  half  centuries  after 
his  death,  was  a  prize  for  Corfu.  In  the 
year  1489,  the  remains  of  this  Bishop, 
Saint  Spiro,  or  Spiridion,  were  solemnly 
installed  in  a  silver  case  with  a  glass 
window  to  it,  and  established  in  a  church 
which  has  since  stood  dearer  to  the  island 
than  its  cathedraL  This  silver  chest  was 
now  to  be  seen  on  end  in  one  comer  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  in  succession  the  people 
stooped  and  kissed  the  dead  feet  of  the 
saint,  which  were  rendered  accessible  by 
the  removal  of  a  small  panel  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  coffin. 

On  a  closer  view  one  is  not  impressed 
by  the  appearance  of  this  hapless  body, 
which  has  been  breathless  for  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  years.  The  trunk  is 
covered  with  costly^  raiment;  not  so  the 
head,  however.  This  is  black  as  coal,  but 
eictraordinarily  preserved  otherwise;  and 
the  sight  of  it,  helplessly  lolling  against 
one  side  of  the  casket,  is  not  agreeable. 
Each  votary  handed  a  candle  to  a  clerk 
who  sat  by  the  saint,  and  having  thrust 
his  head  into  the  coffin,  retired  half  con- 
vulsed with  religious  rapture.  As  for  me, 
I  was  glad  to  leave  poor  Saint  Spiro  un- 
kissed.  It  were  far  better  to  bury  him  out 
of  sight,  methought 

From  the  church  we  walked  to  a  fine 

open  space  of  garden  and  lawn,  bisected 

with  shady  promenades,  and  studded  with 

statues  and  other  monuments  of  a  country 

I  nroud  of  its  historv.    In  front  of  us  was 
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the  old  Fort  of  Corfu,  a  steep  rock  covered 
with  stone  and  brick  works,  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  canal  It  is  one 
of  those  laborious  erections  of  the  Vene- 
tians, so  many  of  which  still  defy  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  Levant  But  as  we 
went  from  level  to  level,  and  division  to 
division,  much  of  the  later  handiwork  of 
British  engineers  was  visible;  and  par- 
ticularly a  piece  of  tunnelling  in  the  rock, 
which  it  were  mere  platitude  to  call  a 
shell-proof  chamber.  This  is  left,  as  it  was 
when  the  British  evacuated  the  fort.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  toil  expended  will  evw 
have  justification.  For  the  rest,  the  fort  is 
provided  with  every  convenience  of  modem 
siege  warfare.  Its  guns  stand  there,  idle 
enough,  on  plateaux,  where  the  grass 
grows  rank  between  the  stones.  And  from 
the  highest  point,  whence,  with  one  arm 
round  the  flagstaff,  it  is  possible  to  satiate 
the  eye  with  beauties  of  landscape,  one 
understands  how  judiciously  the  Venetians 
made  their  choice  and  carried  out  their 
plans.  The  keeper  of  the  flagstaff  hands 
us  a  telescope ;  but  the  air  is  so  clear  that 
the  thing  seems  unnecessary,  unless  we 
wish  to  see  the  movements  of  the  crew  on 
our  steamer  below,  or  the  faces  of  the 
yachtsmen  who  are  just  hauling  up  their 
sails  to  quit  the  harbour  for  other  waters. 
On  our  way  down  we  pass  a  long  piece  of 
roofless  building  within  the  precincts.  The 
British  were  erecting  barracks  for  the  use 
of  the  officers  in  Corfu,  when  the  surrender 
to  Greece  was  ordered;  and  incomplete 
the  building  has  remained  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

For  awhile  I  now  sit  among  the 
numerous  coffee-drinkers  under  the  plane- 
trees  of  the  chief  square  of  Coriu.  My 
guide  is  bent  on  a  trip  to  the  spot  which 
stands  towards  Corfu  as  the  Crystal  Palace 
stands  towards  London.  The  mere  sight- 
seer who  omits  to  drive  to  the  "  One  Gun 
Battery  "  in  Corfu,  would  as  soon  pass  over 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  a  first  visit  to 
London. 

'<  It  is  a  pretty  fine  place,"  the  man  had 
told  me  already ;  **  and  many  a  cigar  have 
I  smoke  with  the  Captains  and  the 
Colonels  of  the  noble  British  army  which  I 
have  took  there.  And  the  lovely  ladies, 
their  wives,  and  children,  how  glad  they 
was  to  find  themselves  there  !  And  they 
would  sit  and  paint  it,  and  eat  the  oranges, 
and  the  grapes,  or  the  figs  as  grow  by  the 
place  herself." 

The  drive  to  this  battery  has  been  called 
incomparable.     It  is  certamly  charming  in 


the  extreme,  and  leaves  an  impression  thsl 
is  difficult  to  efface.  At  first  the  road 
skirts  the  sea  by  the  *'Strada  Mariia,"a 
magnificent  promenade,  for  which  GorfuluLs 
to  thank  the  English,  as  it  has  also  for  ito 
admirable  road  system  elsewhere  in  tiie 
island.  Albania  is  seen  for  many  a  mfle, 
and  the  blue  sea  north  and  souUi  to  the 
straits  between  the  extreme  points  of  Ubit 
island.  Much  company  is  also  to  be 
seen  here  at  the  proper  hour.  But  after  a 
drive  of  about  a  mile  we  leave  the  shore, 
and  plunge  into  the  midst  oi  olive-woods, 
orange-groves,  thickets  of  roses,  and  a 
multitude  of  sweet  flowering  shrubs  and 
fruit-trees,  which  are  little  pmore  than  a 
name  to  the  average  dweller  in  the  nortk 
The  perfume  of  the  land  <m  this  aprbgdaj 
was  indescribable ;  and  predominaat  oro 
all  the  other  scents  was  that  of  the  ona^ 
and  lemon-blossom.  Every  cottage  had  its 
small  grove.  But  such  is  the  loxnrianoe  of 
the  soil  and  the  bounty  of  theCorfa  sun,  that 
few  Corfiotes  think  it  well  to  help  nature : 
their  trees  grow  as  they  list,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  bear  fruit  as  ihey  ought 

*' Awful  lazy  1 "  the  boatman  pronounced 
his  fellow  men  in  Corfu  to  be.  "The? 
just  eat  and  smoke  in  the  son,  and  ^im 
the  ground  with  the  end  of  their  shoe,  and 
it  give  them  all  they  want.  It  is  pity,  per 
haps,  when  so  much  is  done  for  tiie  man; 
he  think  it  not  right  that  he  have  any- 
thing at  all  left  to  have  do." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  may  conceive  an 
ideal  existence  in  Corfu.  And  whm  i^ 
the  end  of  the  headland,  some  tliree  miki 
from  the  city,  we  rose  to  skirt  a  fine 
property  of  fruit-trees  and  olive-woods,  aK 
enclosed  within  a  substantial  will,  i^idi 
property  of  several  acres,  it  transpiii»d,  wai 
in  the  market  for  the  sum  of  nineteea 
thousand  drachmas — at  the  then  rale  of 
exchange  equivalent  to  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds — it  seemed  the  moat 
desirable  and  promising  speculation  in  the 
world,  and  I  was  for  buying  it  there  and 
then.  We  stopped  at  a  "  rond  point "  hi^ 
above  sea-level,  with  olive-woods  sloping  to 
an  inland  salt  lake  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  sea.  Here  was  a  single 
cannon  mounted,  the  ancient  battery  of 
the  Venetians,  commanding  the  steits 
below,  leading  from  the  sea  into  the  laka 
Remains  of  a  mole  running  from  each  aide 
of  the  land  across  the  neck  of  water  bekw 
are  visible.     This  is  old  Greek  handiwork. 

Here,  too,  is  the  rook  of  Ulysses,  al- 
ready mentioned — a  sweet  islet  in  the  Uoe, 
and  the  bells  of  its  monastery  sounded 
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softly  through  the  still  ur.  Bj  the  modems 
itiscalled  Moose  Island,  becaoseof  its  beauty 
and  diminatiyeness.  The  lake  has  probably 
shallowed  very  mach  since  the  time  of 
Ulysses.  It  is  more  a  salt-marsh  than  an 
inland  sea  now.  Bat  the  canning  arrange- 
ment of  fishing-gear  over  all  its  surface, 
shows  that  it  is  a  reservoir  of  fisL  In  its 
vicinity  the  land  is  low,  and  suggestive  of 
malaria.  I  asked  the  boatman  if  the  island 
was  healthy. 

''MaUsta!  Tea,  to  be  sure,"  said  he. 
"  Why  should  it  be  not  ?  They  live  until 
they  know  not  how  old  they  be ! " 

"No  fevers r* 

"  Fevers  1  Oh  yes,  in  the  proper  time. 
Bat  not  so  much ;  and  it  is  worse  a  good 
deal  in  Albania ;  and  here  we  have  things 
blessed  by  thegood  SaintSj^nro" — ^he  show^ 
me  a  charm  under  his  waistcoat — '*  which 
keep  us  healthy.  And  there  are  other 
things  which  make  the  women  beautiful, 
and  help  the  young  ones  for  to  get  them 
husbands  quick.  Oh,  it  is  fine  for  a  young 
woman  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  house  when 
she  is  fourteen  and  fifteen;  and  it  is  fine  for 
her  man,  too— but  not  so  fine." 

We  drove  back  to  the  town  by  a  dif- 
ferent road,  and  were  chased  for  several 
hundred  yards  by  some  little  bare-legged 
hoys  with  great  nosegays  of  roses,  picked 
from  the  bushes,  which  grow  four  or  five 
times  as  high  as  themselves.  The  olive- 
trees  were  here  very  remarkable  for  their 
height  and  the  ungainly  twistings  of  their 
knotted  trunks. 

In  Italy,  the  cultivators  prune  their 
trees;  not  so  in  Corfu,  where  a  man  would 
rather  be  mulcted  in  the  products  than 
put  himself  to  any  exertion  that  was  not 
imperativa  It  is  the  same  with  the  vines 
of  Corfu.  Nature  is  the  principal  husband- 
man, and,  consequently,  tne  Corfiote  wine  is 
in  request  nowhere.  Ido  not  know  howmuch 
of  the  land  is  under  vine  culture ;  but  the 
density  of  its  olive-woods  may  be  imagined 
from  tiie  number  of  trees  in  the  island — 
some  five  millions. 

There  are  people  who  attribute  all  the 
idleness  of  this  or  that  nation,  and  all  Uie 
failure  of  such  a  nation  to  secure  for  itself 
commerdal  eminence,  to  those  luckless 
bugbears— the  landlords. 

In  Corfu  such  people  would  no  doubt  find 
cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
soundness  of  their  principle.  For  here  an 
eccentric  system  prevails  whereby  the  land- 
owner— who  is  generally  an  absentee — lets 
his  land  on  perpetual  tenancies,  the  tenants 
payins  their  rent  in  kind  nronortioned  to 


the  yield  of  the  land.  The  landlord  can- 
not lay  hands  on  his  own  land,  it  appears ; 
his  tenants  are  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
his  and  his  father's  and  grandfather's 
former  tenants,  and  they  consider  that  they 
have  a  well-vested  claim  upon  the  land, 
for  which  they  nevertheless  pay  rent  as  a 
matter  of  tradition,  and  not  to  be  worse 
than  their  ancestors.  Improvement  under 
such  a  system  is  not  to  be  thought  of  i 
Nature,  who  is  good  enough  to  initiate  Uie 
vines,  olives,  fig-trees,  etc.,  is  bound  to  look 
after  them ;  and  if  the  tenant  picks  a  living 
from  the  land  without  more  trouble  than  is 
implied  in  the  actual  picking  of  fruit  from 
the  trees  and  selling  what  he  does  not 
want,  it  satisfies  him.  The  landlord  has 
therefore  very  poor  return  for  his  land, 
as  a  rule. 

But^  having  delivered  my  letters,  and 
spent  an  hour  or  two  in  social  civilities,  it 
is  time  to  go  on  board  the  "  Leda "  once 
more.  Aflyingvisit  to  Corfu  gives  but  a  fleet- 
ing and  inadequate  impression  of  the  island. 
In  its  forty  miles  of  length,  and  ten  to 
twenty  of  breadth,  it  has  many  and  many 
a  beautiful  village  and  valley.  It  is  tra- 
versed in  all  directions  by  excellent  roads. 
Life  is  secure  from  brigandage ;  though  a 
dozen  miles  away  a  man  carries  his  breath 
in  his  hands.  The  peasantry  are  hospitable, 
and  if  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  furnish 
himself  with  other  than  the  bare  necea- 
saries  of  Greek  life — bread,  cream-cheese, 
wine,  olives,  and  water — he  will  surely  find 
his  appetite  so  accommodating  that  he  will 
eventually  be  content  to  exile  himself  for 
a  time  from  the  noxious  dainties  of  the 
hotels.  The  absence  of  ruins,  in  a  land  so 
inseparably  connected  with  ancient  history, 
is  an  odd  feature  in  Corfu ;  but  the  man  is 
to  be  pitied  who  does  not  prefer  the  blue 
sky,  the  lauehing  sea,  grey  mountains 
and  green  deUs,  and  the  wealth  of  fruits 
and  lowers  which  this  happy  island  can 
offer  him.  One  may  enjoy  time  past  in 
Greece ;  sunny,  luxurious  Corfu  makes  one 
live  in  the  pleasure  of  the  present. 

Later  in  the  day,  from  the  '^Leda's" 
quarter-deck,  we  watched  the  purple  glow, 
precedent  to  the  sunset,  glide  over  all  the 
mountains  of  Corfu  and  mose  near  us  on 
the  Albanian  coast-line.  The  changes  of 
colour  in  the  sky  were  not  more  alluring 
than  those  in  the  sea  around  us.  From  a 
tract  of  brilliant  blue  water  we  passed  to 
water  of  a  dull,  whitish  green,  and  thence 
suddenly  to  a  pool  of  vivid  spring  green. 
But  all  too  soon  the  purples,  and  crimsons, 
and  eolds  of  tiie  skv  faded  and  vanished. 
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The  lower  end  of  Corfu  robed  itself  in  an 
asben-haed  mist.  The  hither  mountains 
and  valleys  of  Albania,  here  with  more 
traces  of  population,  grew  chilly  to  the 
eye.  The  sea  began  to  tumble  about  us 
with  a  cold,  leaden  glimmer,  for  we  were 
passing  from  the  shelter  of  the  island.  But 
for  many  minutes  after  night  had  well  set 
in  over  the  ship  and  Corfu,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coast,  the  snow  peaks  towering 
above  the  hills  and  villages  kept  their 
crimson  flush,  and  even  when  the  stars 
were  out,  and  the  near  land  was  indistinct, 
these  glorious  beacons  gleamed  from  afar ; 
their  gradual  paling  and  disappearance  was  a 
tranquillising«ight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 


LEFT  BEHIND. 


We  started  eaual  in  the  race— nay,  more, 
We  started  hand  in  hand— how  good  seemed  life ! 

How  shone  the  little  waves  upon  the  shore 
Where  first  we  wandered;  when  he  called  me 
wife, 

I  could  not  see  the  shadow^s  awesome  birth, 

For  sunshine  flooded  all  the  fair  young  earth. 

How  has  it  faded  ?  Love  that  was  so  true 
In  those  first  days,  has  lost  its  early  grace. 

Soft  dnfting  cloudls  gather  below  the  blue, 
That  seemed  to  be  fair  Heaven's  unclouded  face, 

That  shone  above  us  as  we  turned  to  leave 

A  life  of  dreams— that  love  alone  did  weave. 

Yet  home  was  there ;  for  that  first  home  of  ours 
We  did  not  scorn  the  voice  that  called  us  there ! 

Our  home  should  e'er  be  bright  as  Eden's  bowers. 
Our  love  should  wax  with  time  more  sweet,  more 
fair. 

Work  claimed  us ;  life  stood  no  more  idly  by. 

Teaching  the  happy  hours  how  to  fly. 

And  so  we  entered  where  work  held  the  reins, 
Nor  shirked  the  future  with  its  heavy  load ; 

At  evening  there  were  wanderings  in  the  lanes ; 
Lovers  lamp  lit  up  the  gloom  in  our  abode. 

Yet,  who  could  watch  the  swallow's  eager  quest 

With  tired  eyes  that  only  longed  for  rest  ? 

He  had  his  dreams  to  dream,  just  as  of  old, 
His  fancies  flew  above  on  happy  wings ; 

Escaping  all  that  was  so  dull}''  told — 
The  weary  march  of  useful  common  things. 

I  could  not  rise :  when  quite  worn-out  with  pain, 

Or  children's  cries,  I  longed  for  sleep  again. 

I  slipped  aside  unwitting— but  in  dreams 
I  saw  alone  once  more  that  happy  time. 

Ere  work  could  separate,  or  blur  the  gleams 
The  sun  had  lent  us— turning  prose  to  rhyme. 

He  rose  yet  higher,  and  I  loosed  the  band ; 

I  would  not  drag  him  down  from  fairy-land. 

For  he  is  happy,  and  his  life  is  sweet, 
Nor  recks  he  that  so  far  I  lag  behind. 

Perchance  beyond  life's  mists  once  more  we'll  meet, 
And  in  one  strand  our  lives  shall  then  be  twined : 

One  strand  so  strong,  it  shall  have  power  to  draw 

Our  hearts  together— being  one,  onco  more. 

TENEMENT  STREET. 

Tenement  Street  is  not  the  name 
officially  blazoned  upon  its  outward  wall — 
though  it  would  be  if  street  names 
were  framed  with  any  reference  to  the 


fitness  of  things.  From  the  fitness  of 
things  point  of  view  the  official  name  is  g 
delusion  and  a  snare.  There  is  an  Arcsdun 
ring  and  sense  about  it,  while  the  appear- 
ance, the  atmosphere,  and  the  life  of  tb 
street  are,  each  and  all,  suggestiTe  rather 
of  pandemonium  than  of  Arcady.  As 
Tenement  Street,  the  place  is  not  onlj 
real  but  typical,  illustrating  as  it  does,  in  a 
general  way,  certain  of  the  more  chanK^- 
teristic  phases  of  the  actual  life  of  the  poor. 
It  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  those  classM 
of  the  poor,  the  eztremer  forms  of  povertf 
among  whom  is  testified  to  by  the  facttbi^ 
the  houses  in  which  they  dwell— though 
small,  and  relatively  low  rented— are  all  let 
out  in  tenements.  A  poor  person  who 
could  afford  to  rent  a  whole  house,  ''how- 
ever 80  humble,"  would  not  care  to  lire  in 
Tenement  Street,  and  the  inhabitant  of 
the  street  would  not  care  to  have  sadia 
comparative  aristocrat  among  them.  The 
street,  like  some  of  those  living  in  it,  his 
seen  better  dajrs.  It  was  never  accoimted 
genteel,  but  the  time  has  been  when  ia 
dwellers  in  it  would  have  considered  them- 
selves aggrieved  had  it  been  classed  other- 
wise than  highly  respectable.  Now  it  is 
habitually  spoken  of  as  a  "  low  ^  street,  and 
is  a  recognised  part  of  the  "  outcast"  qoarter 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

"  Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trice 
each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace,**  in 
the  history  of  the  street.  Briefly,  it  was 
originally  built  to  "  supply  a  want''  in tite 
way  of  dwellings  for  a  class  of  well-paid 
artisans  engaffedin  a  then  flourishing  tnde, 
which,  from  the  course  taken  by  the  maicfa 
of  invention,  subsequently  became  extinei 
Some  among  these  craftsmen  might  take  a 
young  man  lodger  into  their  household, 
but  such  lodger  ranked  as  '*  one  of  the 
family.''  Practically  each  family  had  a 
house  to  itself.  They  were  six-roomed 
houses,  and  though  tiie  apartments  were 
small,  the  dwellmgs,  as  a  whole,  were 
sufficiently  larse,  and  sufficiently  sab- 
divided,  to  make  the  fullest  obserwce  of 
the  decencies  of  family  life  an  easy  matter, 
and  even  to  afford  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  of  some  of  tiie  graces  of  Ufa 

Among  the  traditions  of  the  street,  at 
any  rate,  was  one  to  the  effect  that^  in  the 
heyday  of  th^  trade  referred  to  above, 
there  were  artisan  dwellers  in  the  street 
who  possessed  pianos,  and  had  dan^htors 
who  could  play  them.  Such  a  thing,  if 
true,  was  of  course  very  sinful  on  the  ptft  of 
artisans ;  enough,  many  good  people  wooU, 
doubtless,  be  of  opinion  to  bring  about  the 
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jadgment,  in  the  shape  of  the  extinction  of 
their  trade,  which  aiterirards  befell  them. 
Parhaps,  though,  this  mosical  tradition  was 
mythical,  was  akin  to — though  higher  in 
conception  than — that  recurring  myth 
which  "crops  up"  whenever  the  coal- 
mining industries  are  flourishing,  and 
represents  the  colliers  as  drinking  cham- 
pagne out  of  buckets,  and  clearing  the 
markets  of  forced  peas  at  a  euinea  a  quart 
The  bygone  glories  of  the  street,  are, 
however,  only  germane  to  the  matter  here, 
in  so  far  that  they  serve  to  show  that  the 
houses — ^though  now  each  inhabited  by  at 
least  two,  and  some  of  them  by  three  or 
four  tenants — were,  in  the  first  instance,  in- 
tended to  accommodate  but  a  single  family. 
Nor,  in  sinking  to  the  tenement  level,  have 
they  undergone  any  structural  adaptation 
to  their  fallen  fortunes.  The  adaptation 
to  environment  has  been  upon  the  part  of 
their  present  occupants,  such  occupants 
having,  happily  for  themselves,  a  ^ood  deal 
of  adaptability  about  them  in  this  connec- 
tion. Such  adaptability  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  though 
the  laws  of  hereditary  transmission  are 
operative  in  accounting  for  it.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  tenement-dass  are  native,  and 
to  the  manner  bom.  They  are,  and  alwajrs 
have  been  "  used  to  "  cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined conditions  of  home  and  household 
life ;  and  though  they  would  not  say  that 
it  is  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it; 
though,  even  with  the  most  seasoned  among 
them,. it  is  their  poverty  and  not  their  will 
consents  to  their  remaining  among  such 
material  surroundings  as  theirs;  though 
this  may  be,  still  it  remains  that  imme- 
morial usage  has  a  tempering  influence 
upon  the  hardships  of  their  lot.  That  is  a 
point  clearly  and  painfully  brought  out  by 
the  difference  between  the  manner  and 
bearing  of  the  general  body  of  the  tene- 
ment-class and  those  stray  members  of  it 
who  have  come  down  to  it,  who  have  seen 
better  days,  and  whose 

Sorrow's  cr^wn  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 
things. 

Tenement  Street,  as  it  meets  the  eye  at 
present,  shows  all  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  symbolical  of  the  squalor  that  reigns 
within  the  walls  of  its  households.  Though 
not  technically  a  slum,  it  is  essentially 
slummy — ^narrow,  dirty,  and  dilapidated. 
An  abnormal  proportion  of  its  limited 
roadway  is  appropriated  to  gutter  pur- 
poses, while  the  flagstones  of  its  footpaths 
are  extensively  battered  and  broken.  As 
a  reonlt  of  this  latter  circumstance,  the 


side-paths  are,  in  rainy  weather,  little  better 
than  a  network  of  sloppy  littie  pools,  and 
— thoueh  it  is  a  choice  of  evils — ^the  strip 
of  roadway  running  between  the  gutters 
is  the  better  track  for  the  poorly-shod 
pedestrians  of  tiie  street 

Where  tiie  paint  has  not  been  worn  off 
doors  and  window-frames,  it  is  weather- 
stained  and  dirt-engrained  beyond  recog- 
nition as  to  its  original  colour.  Numbers 
of  the  doors  are  broken  and  splintered,  and 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  paper  patch- 
ing is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception 
with  the  windows.  This  matters  but 
littie  here,  however,  since  the  blinds  and 
curtains  of  the  windows  are  so  dirty  and 
dusty  that  the  light  admitted  into  the 
room  is,  in  any  case,  dim,  if  not  religious. 

Except  in  very  cold  weather,  most  of 
the  doors  stand  open,  as  do  also  many  of 
the  upper-floor  windows,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  made  to  serve  as  doors  to  the 
tenants  of  that  floor.  Thus,  from  the 
windows,  the  women  will  give  their  orders 
to  such  itinerant  tradesmen  as  serve  the 
street,  and  they  will  draw  up  with  a  string, 
or  even  have  '*  chucked  "  up,  some  of  their 
lighter  purchases.  The  upper  windows 
also  offer  special  advantages  as  sentry 
posts,  from  which  to  watch  for  tiie  entry 
mto  the  street  of  rent-collectors  or  <'  tally- 
men," to  whom  it  may  not  be  desirable 
to  be  at  home ;  and  they  are  the  coigns  of 
vantage,  from  which  to  witness  the  slang- 
ing matches  and  street  rows  which,  occa- 
sionally by  day,  though  more  frequently  by 
night,  relieve  the  monotony  of  life  in  Tene- 
ment Street 

Two-and-seventy  stenches, 

All  well-defined  and  several  stinks 

is  a  poet's,  if  not  a  poetical,  expression.  It 
is  therefore  scarcely  applicable  to  Tenement 
Street,  of  which  it  is  putting  it  mildly  to 
say  that  it  is  in  every  respect  nothing  if 
not  prosaic.  As  a  prosaic  and  sanitary  (or 
unsanitary)  matter  of  fact,  the  street  is 
variedly  as  well  as  highly  malodorous ;  but 
the  predominating  effluvium  is  that  inde- 
scribable but  unmistakeable  *'  reek  of  hu- 
manity" specially  characteristic  of  the 
more  poverty-stricken  streets  and  alleys  of 
the  '' outcast  **  quarters  of  our  great  cities. 
At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  but  too  often 
far  into  the  night,  there  may  be  seen 
disporting  itself  in  the  roadway  of  the 
street — including  its  gutters — a  good  deal 
of  unwashed,  scantily^ressed,  juvenile  hu- 
manity. These  juveniles  range  from  babes 
of  three  or  four  weeks  old  up  to  the  boys 
and  lorls  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  aji;e, 
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who  have  charge  of  them.  For,  where  there 
is  not  a  girl  in  a  family,  boys  are  pressed 
into  the  service  as  baby-minders,  which  is 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  individual  babies 
concerned.  Not  that  the  boys  are  wilfdlly 
careless  or  cruel,  but  they  are  not  the  bom 
nnrses  that  the  girls  are.  With  girls  of 
the  gutter-children  class,  the  idle  of  "little 
mother"  to  "real  live''  babies  seems  to 
come  as  natural  as  does  doU  nursing  to  the 
little  girls  of  the  better  off  classes  of 
society. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  children  of 
Tenement  Street  look  a  miserable  set  of 
little  wretches,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  happy  enough  in  their  way.  They 
are  sharp,  active,  self-reliant,  easily  pleased, 
and  especially  capable  in  the  matter  of 
pleasing  themselves.  Their  games  are,  for 
the  most  part,  toyless  ones,  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  "bought"  toys  are  concerned,  and 
that  is  perhaps  why  they  have  a  tendency 
towards  the  form  of  dramatic  representa- 
tion. ^  They  play  at — and  in  wonderful 
realistic  fashion  —  fathers  and  mothers, 
keeping  house,  keeping  shops,  and  keeping 
school.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remark,  that 
the  latter  game,  as  played  by  gutter- 
children,  does  not  embrace  the  idea  of  the 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment.  The 
cane— or  the  stick,  skap,  or  rope's  end, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it — ^is  regarded  not 
merely  as  the  emblem,  but  also  as  the 
practical  instrument  of  authority.  With 
it  discipline  is  maintained,  and  attention 
to  studies  secured.  The  mimic  pedagogues 
of  the  gutter  apply  it  freely,  and  with  a 
vigour  that  is  not  always  sufficiently  re- 
strained,^ even  by  the  fear  of  reprisals ;  the 
recoUecdon  that  the  teacher  of  one  round 
of  the  game  will  be  the  scholar  of  the  next 
The  privilege  of  "  larruping"  the  pupils  is 
evidently  regarded  as  the  highest  preroga- 
tive of  the  teacher,  the  one  thing  that 
makes  the  office  enviable. 

In  some  of  the  outdoor  games  of  the 
gutter-youths  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
chaunting  of  doggerel  rhymes,  and  it  may 
well  be  ti^at  the  idea  of  the  *' action  songs," 
which  now  form  so  popular  a  part  of  the 
kindergarten  system,  was  originally  taken 
from  these  street  games. 

Stalking  about  the  gutter  in  search  of 
food,  and  unnoticed  and  unscared  by  the 
children,  are  a  number  of  fowls  that  have 
strolled  through  from  the  back  yards  in 
which  they  roost  by  night.  They  are  gaunt, 
ragged-looking  birds,  with  very  little  crow 
or  cackle  in  them,  their  genial  appearance 
being  suggestive  of  the  idea  that,  mtii 


them,  the  moulting  season  is  all  the  ycir 
round.  Till  recently  there  used  also  to  be 
seen  prowling  about  the  roadway  nmdrj 
hungry  and  abject-looking  curs,  animtlg 
that  might  have  been  direct  descendantHof 
the  lean  dogs,  that  Alp  the  renegade  ttw 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  canii?aL 
Dogs  of  indescribably  crossed  breeds 

Terrier  and  pug,  mastiff  and  hound, 
In  one  red  mongrel  blent 

The  new  dog  regulations  have,  howerer, 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  Tenement  Street  io 
that  respect  Its  dogs  had,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  self-supporting.  They  wen 
wont  to  wander  into  the  highways,  eeetiog 
what  they  might  devour.  This  wai  the 
opportunity  of  the  police.  The  unmuzzled, 
unled,  and  confiding  mongrels  wm 
speedily  seized.  They  were  among  tlie 
earliest  victims  of  the  new  crasftde,aiid 
have  long  gone  the  way  of  the  Dogs'  Home 
and  its  lethal  chamber.  It  may  he  tbk 
they  died  for  the  public  good ;  if  so,  % 
were,  in  a  sense,  their  country's  martyn 
They  were  harmless  curs.  Perhaps  t% 
had  not  vitality  enough  to  go  mad ;  at  any 
rate  they  never  injured  the  children,  whose 
playfellows  they  were.  There  are  M 
dogs  in  Tenement  Street^  but  they  are-»i 
least  S3  say  their  owners — ^pedigcee  do^ 
champion  ratters,  havbg  a  money  value  in 
the  open  market.  Therefore,  they  are  kept 
close,  not  only  with  a  view  to  avoiding—if 
possible — the  payment  of  the  dog  tax,  hot 
also  lest  they  should  be  stolen. 

The  adult  inhabitants  of  Ten(9meot 
Street  are  even  more  a  mixed  thin  i 
rough  lot  Occasionally  there  are  to  be 
found  among  them  two  or  three  meaim 
of  the  criminal  classes,  that  is  to  say,  ladiei 
or  gentlemen  who  have  '^  done  time''  on 
conviction  for  larceny,  and  who  are  men 
likely  than  not  to  be  again  convicted  and 
"  put  away."  There  are  a  few  of  the  *'m 
yet  unconvicted,  no  visible  means  of  sq)- 
port "  class,  and  a  sprinkling  of  those  who 
though  not  classed  as  criminals,  are  w^ 
known  to  the  police  as  "drunk  and  in- 
capable," "drunk  and  disorderly,"  wif^ 
beaters,  street-rowers,  or  **  terrors  of  thd 
neighbourhood."  But  these,  all  told  onlj, 
constitute  the  exceptions.  The  bnlk  of 
the  inhabitants  are  of  the  *<pooi  ^t 
honest"  class.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  them  are  street-folk,  costermongers,  fieb 
hawkers,  licensed  pedlars,  flower-seUers, 
tinkers,  locksmiths,  wire-workers,  knife- 
grinders,  saw  -  sharpeners,  chair-canen, 
umbrella-menders,  and  the  lika    Some  of 
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these  callings  involve  in-door  as  well  as 
out-door  work.  Thus  the  wire-worker 
may  not  go  on  his  roand  every  day ;  or  if 
he  does,  his  wife  and  chOdren  will  be 
at  home  engaged  in  the  mannfactare  of 
the  sieves^  fire-guards,  toasting-forks,  or 
oUier  articles  which  form  his  stock-in- 
trade.  Such  home  industries  have  to  be 
carried  on  in  living,  and  even  in  sleeping 
rooms,  a  circumstance  which^  of  course, 
adds  to  the  general  unhealthiness  of  the 
particular  tenement  habitations  concerned. 
There  are  two  or  three  cobblers  in  the 
street  who  work  at  home  for  the  second- 
hand or  *'  translating "  trade.  In  a 
number  of  Uie  houses  firewood  chopping 
and  bundling  are  carried  on;  and  in 
others  there  are  home-workers — both  male 
and  female — in  the  slop  tailoring  and 
shirt-making  trades.  The  women  engaged 
in  the  latter  trade  are  to  the  full  as  3l  ofi; 
as  badly  paid,  and  as  much  to  be  pitied,  as 
were  their  sisters  in  the  day  when  Hood 
sang  their  sorrows  and  sufferings.  The 
woman  who  is  solely  dependent  upon  slop 
shirt-making  starves  rather  than  lives  by 
it    She  soon  becomes  in  very  deed 


who 


The  seamstress,  lean  and  weary  and  wan, 
With  only  the  ghosts  of  garments  on, 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

Sews  at  once  with  a  double  thread 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt. 


Happily,  many  of  the  shirt  hands  are  not 
whoUy  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of 
their  needle.  Numbers  of  married  women 
of  the  poorer  classes  work  at  the  shirt 
trade  with  a  view  to  supplementing  the 
scanty  wages  of  their  husbands,  and  the 
adtitional  income  thus  gained,  thoigh  it 
may  be  but  three  or  four  shillings  a  week, 
sensibly  increases  the  comfort  of  the  house- 
hold. Considering  the  wretched  prices  paid 
for  the  work,  the  surprising  thing  is  that  the 
women  should  earn  even  so  much  at  it  as 
some  of  them  do.  Take  the  button-holing 
—the  leading  branch  of  the  work  in  Tene- 
ment Sinet.  The  holes  are  rongh  punched 
in  t^  fadiories,  the  work  of  the  out-door 
hands  being  to  stitch  them  round.  This 
button-holing  is  admittedly  *' niggling" 
work,  and  yet  the  rate  at  which  it  is  paid 
for— by  the  sweaters — is  a  penny  per 
dozen  collars.  As  each  collar  has  three 
holes,  the  hand,  who  finds  her  own  needle 
and  cotton,  has  to  stitch  thirty-six  holes  for 
a  penny.  Even  so,  some  of  the  experts,  by 
working  long  hours,  by  rising  early  on 
Bommer  mornings,  and  sitting  late  on 
winter  niehts,  bv  livinsr  on  food  that  is 


"  ready  to  be  put  into  the  mouth,"  chiefly 
bread  and  butter,  and  eating  as  they 
work ;  by  acting  on  these  lines,  some  of 
the  button-holers  will  earn  as  much  as 
eight  or  nine  shillings  per  week.  The 
price  paid  for  the  work  by  the  manufac- 
turing firms  which  give  it  out  in  the  first 
instance,  are  probably  such  as  would  en- 
able a  skilled  and  industrious  hand  to 
make  a  living  wage;  but»  as  matters  stand, 
such  firms  are  almost  compelled  to  employ 
middlemen,  and  the  tender  mercies  of  tbe 
sweater  are  cruel  The  remaining  inhabi- 
tants of  the  street  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  to 
the  men,  casualty  labourers;  astothe  women, 
charwomen,  washerwomen,  or  hands  in 
rag-sorting  sheds,  white  lead  factories,  or 
other  such  places  in  which  female  labour  is 
employed. 

Life  in  Tenement  Street  begins  early. 
One  of  the  cobblers  of  the  street  adds 
to  his  shoemaking  trade  that  of  a  pro- 
fessional caller.  The  board  above  his 
window  proclaiming  his  profession,  bean 
the  announcement :  "  Workmen  Called  at 
Any  Hour."  That  is  the  usual  device  of 
a  caller's  trade  banner ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  '*  any  hour  "  is  merely  a  figure  of 
speech.  A  caUer's  connection  is,  as  a  rule, 
among  a  set  of  workmen  who  have  to  catch 
a  particular  workman's  train,  or  who  are 
engaged  in  local  workshops,  beginning 
the  day's  operations  at  the  same  hour, 
usually  six  o'clock.  The  art  of  the  busi- 
ness is  to  so  arrange  a  round,  and  time  the 
calls,  as  to  suit  individual  habits  or  cir^ 
cumstances — to  apportion  to  as  great  a 
nicety  as  may  be  the  times  of  those  who 
have  greater  or  lesser  distance  to  travel, 
and  adjust  time  differences  between  the 
men  who  like  to  dress  leisurely— compara- 
tively speaking — ^and  perhaps  have  a  cup 
of  tea  or  co£Pee  before  starting  out,  and 
those  who,  to  gain  a  little  more  sleep 
prefer  to  '*  jump  into  their  clothes  and  do 
a  rush  "  to  catch  their  train  or  reach  their 
shop  in  time. 

^e  caller  of  Tenement  Street  has  an 
ordinary  clientele  of  this  kind,  but  he  has 
also  upon  his  list  a  number  of  watermen 
and  lightermen,  who  have  to  be  called 
according  to  the  state  of  the  tide  in  rela- 
tion to  the  work  upon  which  they  are 
engaged.  With  him,  therefore, '^  any  hour" 
is  not  a  mere  phrase.  The  gleam  of  his 
lantern,'  and  the  cock  crowing  and  dog 
barking  to  which  his  setting  out  gives  rise, 
are  often  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  the 
street  in  the  very  smallest  hours  of  the 
momin&r.     Anart  from  the  movements  of 
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the  champion  caller,  as  he  styles  himself, 
Tenement  Street  begins  to  be  astir  about 
five  o'clock.  At  that  hour,  casualty 
labourers  who  are  in  employment,  and 
women  engaged  as  factory  hands,  begin 
to  tarn  out  About  six  o'clock,  such  of 
the  costers  and  rag,  bone,  and  lumber 
collectors  as  attain  to  the  dignity  of  being 
barrow  men,  begin  to  get  out  and  put 
together  their  vehicles.  For  the  back 
yards  being  the  only  "carriage  repository" 
available  in  Tenement  Street,  the  barrows 
have  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  carried 
through  to  the  yards  each  evening. 

The  costers  and  fish-hawkers  do  not  go 
to  Covent  Garden  or  Billingsgate  markets. 
Their  transactions  are  scarcely  upon  a  scale 
suitable  to  those  great  marts.  They  get 
their  goods  from  certain  local  dealers,  who 
make  the  supply  of  barrow  and  basket 
traders  a  speciiu  branch  of  their  business. 
They  serve  that  class  of  customers  in 
smaller  quantities  than  they  could  obtain 
at  the  Grarden  or  the  Gate,  and  at  prices 
very  little  higher  than  Gate  or  Garden 
rate.  Such  dried  fish  as  the  hawkers  of 
Tenement  Street  deal  in  —  haddocks, 
bloaters,  kippered  herring,  and  occasionally 
kippered  mackerel — ^being  favourite  "re- 
lishes "  with  the  working  classes,  the  street 
traders  at  once  take  that  portion  of  their 
stock  on  a  breakfast  round,  calling  on  their 
way  back  for  the  "  wet "  fish,  which  is  Uie 
staple  of  their  later  and  principal  round. 
The  costers,  and  the  itinerant  dealers 
generally,  come  straight  home  with  their 
day's  stock,  and  have  breakfast,  and  arrange 
their  goods,  before  going  on  round.  The 
women  who  go  out  washing  and  charing, 
and  the  girls  who  go  out  step  cleaning, 
leave  home  between  seven  and  eight  The 
last  to  start  are  the  travelling  craftsmen — 
the  chair  caners,  umbrella  repairers,  tinkers, 
and  the  like.  They  do  not  set  out  until 
about  ten  o'clock,  but  their  going  forth 
thus  late  is  no  indication  of  lade  of  energy 
upon  their  part.  Many  of  them  wiU  have 
done  an  hour  or  two's  in-door  work  before 
taking  the  road,  but  tiiey  find  from  experi- 
ence that  it  is  useless  to  strike  their  ground 
"  till  turned  ten."  Earlier  than  that,  they 
will  tell  you,  "  the  slaveys,  let  alone  the 
ladies/'  are  not  prepared  to  give  attention 
to  such  odds  and  ends  as  the  re-caning  of  a 
chair,  or  the  repair  of  a  leaky  tea-pot,  or  to 
negociate  the  sale  or  barter  of  household 
lumber  or  cast  off  wearing  apparel. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenement 
Street  who  can  make  it  convenient  to  do 
so,  breakfast  before  leaving  home  for  the 


day ;  that  is,  when  they  are  in  a  poaiUoD 
to  breakfast  at  all,  which  is  not  invariablj 
the  case.  The  dwellers  in  Tenement 
Street  have,  perforce,  to  go  upcm  tkd 
"  streaky  "  principle  in  the  matter  of  feed- 
ing. One  day  a  family  may  be  wiihoat 
the  means  to  procure  a  loaf  of  bread  when- 
with  to  break  their  fast ;  the  next  mora- 
ing  they  may  be  in  aposition  to  indulge  in 
what  they  consider  quite  a  "high"inul; 
to  have  not  merely  "  a  good  rough  filled 
bread-and-butter  with  tea  or  coffee,  bat  i 
<*  relish  "  in  addition — a  haddock,  or  baoos 
and  eggs,  or  it  may  even  be  a  chop  or  | 
steak,  selected  from  the  "block  omamoit' 
tray  of  the  cheap  butchers,  and  poidiaaed 
over  night  in  a  falling  market  WheB 
they  can  so  indulge,  they  da  They  mab 
the  most  of  the  good,  as  they  make  the 
best  of  the  evil,  of  the  passing  day. 

If  fast  they  must,  they  bear  hunger  wi^i 
but  little  complaining ;  if  feast  inaj  en, 
they  feast  unhesitatingly  and  rejoidn^y, 
though  the  general  course  of  thdr  li?eBi> 
rather  between  than  in  tiiese  eztremei 
BreeJcfast  and  supper  are  the  chief  meek 
with  the  people  of  Tenement  Street;  lod, 
indeed,  with  many  of  them,  the  only  meik 
They  are  out  from  morning  till  night;  and, 
even  though  they  might  be  in  a  pontkoto 
"run  to"  a  mid-day  meal  at  home»  thej 
cannot  afford  to  dine  out  On  their  break- 
fast they  stand  their  day's  work;  on  their 
suppers  they  recuperate  after  it 

The  children  of  Tenement  Street  an  a 
tolerably  lively  crew;  but  it  is  not  uni 
the  return  of  their  elders  in  the  ereniBg 
that  the  street  is  fuUjr  alive,  ali?e  A\ 
There  is  not  much  stilly  night  in  fte 
street  The  dwellers  in  it,  though  thej 
rise  early,  sit  up  late,  and,  so  long  as  tiie 
weather  is  at  all  suitable  to  such  a  proeeej- 
ing,  Uiey  like  to  sit  out  of  doora  The; 
lounge  on  door-steps,  window-sills,  and- 
durine  such  seasons  as  the  gutters  tfedij 
— kerbstones.  Conversation  is  carried  oo 
in  a  loud  tone,  and  is  varied  with  laii§^ttf> 
and  occasionally,  even  with  a  little  hoiee- 
play ;  for,  hard  as  is  Uieir  lot^  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  street  are  not  so  poor  of  heart 
that  they  never  rejoice. 

Their  preference  for  the  al  fireaoo  method 
of  spending  their  evenings  is  a  very  natural 
one.  Bad  as  is  the  outer  air  of  the  street,^ 
is  better  than  that  of  the  rooms,  thoogh  d 
their  rooms,  as  of  Uie  other  edition  « 
their  environment,  the  poor,  as  a  bo^t 
make  the  best  This  is  moat  atrikinglr 
shown  in  the  most  difficult  case— the  caae, 
namely,  of  single-room  tenemoita   That 
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the  fact  of  a  family  hayiog  to  live  and 
sleep  in  one  small  apartment  is  calculated 
to  be  injurious  alike  to  health  and  morals, 
goes  without  saying,  though,  of  late  years, 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  upon 
the  point,  and  that  in  a  very  graphic,  not 
to  say  blood-cnrdling,  fashion. 

It  is  ahnost  a  necessity  of  the  case  that 
most  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the 
subject  have  seen  one-room  life — if  they 
haye  seen  it  at  all — in  a  merely  passing 
sort  of  way.  That  being  so,  it  was  in- 
eyitable  that  they  should  have  been  chiefly 
impressed  by,  and  inclined  to  dwell  upon, 
the  horrors,  moral  and  physical,  of  the 
siUiatton.  ^  The  horrors  do  undoubtedly 
exist;  their  occasional  occurrence  being 
inherently  incidental  to  an  unregulatea 
and  uninspected  system  of  single-room 
toDements. 

There  is  no  wish  here  to  underrate  either 
the  horrors  or  the  urgent  necessity  for 
some  imperial  measure  of  dwelling-improye- 
ment  calculated  to  mitigate  them.  In 
justice  to  the  poor  themselves,  however, 
it  should  be  pointed  that  the  ''horrors'* 
are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The 
normal  conditions  of  household  life  in  a 
fiingle  room  are  gloomy  enough  in  all  con- 
science. But  thanks  to  the  strugglings  and 
Btrivio^  of  those  immediately  concerned ; 
to  the  mstinctive  craving  after  higher  pos- 
sibUities  of  morality  and  decency  of  life, 
which  all  the  sordidness  of  their  present 
nuToundbgs  has  not  crushed  out  of  them; 
thanks  to  these  "conditioning  circum- 
stances," the  picture  here,  if  sombre  on 
the  whole,  has  still  its  touches  of  relief. 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  what 
has  aheady  been  said,  it  is  a  case  of  all 
hands  to  the  pump  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Tenement  Street.  Women,  as  weU  as  men, 
have  to  go  out  to  work,  and  such  children 
as  are  not  abroad  seekhig  to  "  scratch  for 
themselves,"  are  either  at  school  or  in  the 
street  During  greater  part  of  the  day  the 
rooms  are,  in  most  instances,  unoccupied, 
and  doors  and  windows  are  left  open.  The 
apartments  have,  therefore,  about  as  good 
a  chance  of  being  aired  as  it  is  possible  for 
rooins  to  have,  that  are  situated  in  metro- 
politan courts  and  alley&  Nor  is  ventila- 
tion^  unpeded  by  any  overcrowding  of 
fennture.  With  single-roomers,  severe  sim- 
plicity in  furnishing  and  strict  economisa- 
^n  of  space,  are  matters  of  necessity.  If 
the  bed  is  not  of  a  "  fold-up  "  construction, 
It  is  usually  made  to  serve  as  table  as  well 
f8  bed.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
,  bedsteads  are  contrived  a  double  debt  to 


pay;  they  are  beds  by  night,  chests  of 
drawers,  arm-chairs,  or  "well''  sofas  by 
day.  When  this  is  the  case  the  furnishing 
has  to  include  a  small  table,  but  even  with 
that  "  thrown  in,''  the  plan  of  "  put-away" 
beds  leaves  the  apartment  le^ET  lumbered 
up  and  more  living-room-like.  It  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  a  single-room  tenement 
boasts  of  more  than  one  bed,  even  of  the 
fold-up  pattern,  but  a  good  deal  of  Inge* 
nuity  is  displayed  in  providing  more  or 
less  comfortable  comer  shake-downs. 

The  clothes-horse,  which  is  a  frequent 
feature  in  the  furnishing  of  these  rooms,  is 
used  far  more  as  a  bed-screen  than  for  its 
legitimate  purpose.  Where  there  is  not  a 
horse  on  baud  other  rough  but  effective 
screens  are  extemporised,  and,  as  a  rule, 
all  that  can  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  done  to  secure  decency  and 
privacy  in  the  sleeping  arrangements. 

As  single-room  tenements  are  associated 
with  the  bitterest  poveity,  it  is  something 
to  be  thankful  for  that  the  proverbial 
touch  of  the  spirit  of  good  in  things  evil, 
takes  in  this  connection  the  form  of  facili- 
tating that  practical  "  neighbouring,"  and 
kindness  of  the  poor  to  the  poor,  without 
which  the  lot  of  the  poor  at  large  would 
be  even  harder  than  it  is.  The  loan  of  a 
bundle  of  wood,  or  a  shovel  of  coals,  or 
half  a  loaf,  or  even  a  few  pence,  is  more 
easily  efiected  between  next-room  than 
between  next-floor  lodgers.  In  the  same 
way,  any  piece  of  good  luck  that  may  befall 
one  neighbour  is  more  readily  shared  with 
another.  As,  for  instance,  when  a  woman 
who  goes  out  charing  comes  in  for  a  gift 
of  broken  victuals  which,  though  no  longer 
fit  for  the  rich  man's  table,  are  to  single- 
roomers  rich  and  rare.  By  taking  it  in 
turns  to  boil  each  other's  kettles,  two  or 
three  tenants  of  adjoining  rooms  can  econo> 
mise  in  the  matter  of  firing,  and  in  the 
summer  time  keep  their  apartments  cooler 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  able  to  da 
More  impoitant  still,  one  woman  whose 
work  lies  at  home,  will  *'  give  an  eye  "  to 
the  children  of  another  woman,  whose 
work  takes  her  out.  By  a  system  of  wall 
rappings  she  can  be  in  conmiunication  with 
the  juvenile  baby-minder,  and  at  critical 
moments  render  service  with  very  little 
loss  of  time  to' herself.  In  this  way,  too, 
room-neighbours  assist  each  otfier  in  times 
of  sickness ;  in  fact|  it  is  usually  in  this 
fashion  that  women,  of  the  class  here  under 
consideration,  get  all  the  aid  in  the  shape 
of  sick  nursing  that  falls  to  their  lot. 

All   single-room   tenancies    do  not  of 
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necefiBity  inyoke  the  worat  features  of  the 
system.  Many  of  the  tenants  are  widows 
with  very  young  childreD,  while  others  are 
old  couples,  whose  grown-up  children  have 
left  them.  It  is  a  common  practice,  too, 
both  with  young  girls  and  elderly  women 
working  for  their  own  hands,  for  two  or 
three  to  combine  in  renting  a  room.  The 
worst  cases^  as  affecting  health,  are  those  in 
which  a  single  apartment  is  used  as  a  work- 
room, as  well  as  a  living  and  sleeping- 
room.  The  cases  of  greatest  hardship  are 
those  of  people  who,having  fallen  to  this  low 
estate,  wish  to  "  keep  themselves  to  them- 
selves." This  wish,  if  not  shown  or  ex- 
pressed in  any  offensive  form,  is  always 
respected  among  the  poor,  and  thus  it 
sometimes  f aUs  out  that  a  family  may  be 
literally  dying  of  starvation  without  their 
next-room  neighbours  being  aware  of  the 
extremity  of  their  necessity. 

It  has  been  sought  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
few  relatively  redeeming  features  of  the 
life  of  our  tenement  streets,  rather  than 
upon  its  general  gloom.  But  with  every 
desire  to  see  what  is  by  comparison  a 
bright  side  in  it,  the  life  of  such  streets  is 
a  sorry  sight,  a  saddening  commentary 
upon  "  the  higher  civilisatioa"  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  improved 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  but,  so  far  as 
national  effort  is  concerned,  there  has  been 
little  else  than  talk.  Of  individual  en- 
deavour in  that  direction  there  has  of  late 
years  been  a  notable  increase.  The  volun- 
teer workers  among  the  poor  are  a 
numerous  as  well  as  a  noble  army.  Abso- 
lutely it  accomplishes  a  great  work,  but  in 
relation  to  the  tremendous  mass  of  misery 
associated  with  the  poverty  and  over- 
crowding of  the  *'  outcast"  quarters  of  our 
great  towns,  its  work  makes  scarcely  any 
perceptible  impression.  The  evil  is  of 
national  extent,  and  can  only  be  cured — 
so  far  as  it  is  curable  at  all — by  measures 
of  national  magnitude.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  until  the 
public  conscience  has  experienced  the 
awakening  effect  of  an  outbreak  of  epi- 
demic disease,  that  any  national  scheme 
dealing  with  the  subject  will  be  got  framed 
and  made  effectively  operative. 

MARKING  TIME. 


Among  the  necessaries  of  daily  life,  both 
social  and  commercial,  none  play  a  more  con- 
spicuous and  important  part  than  almanacs. 
Their  use  has  become  so  general  that  their 
value  is,  perhaps,  unappreciated  by  nine- 


tenths  of  those  who  use  them.  Thejr  sn 
cheap  and  plentiful ;  they  are  reiened  io  m 
matter  of  course ;  and  it  never  oocon  to  m 
to  reflect  upon  their  history,  (x  to  couidet  | 
that,  like  everything  else,  their  complete- ', 
ness  has  not  been  achieved  all  ab  once. 
Year  by  year  we  may  note  additions  lod 
improvements  in  these  essential  acceeioriai 
of  our  desks,  but  a  glance  at  th^  hiitoi; 
wiU  best  show  the  interesting  and  mxni 
lous  changes  that  they  have  undergODei 

From  the  very  earUest  period  in  andal 
Rome,  it  was  the  custom  to  affix  a  notke 
on  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  the  paUk 
resorts,  stating  that  the  first  of  the  xBonth 
had  arrived.  From  this  each  individoil 
had  to  make  his  own  calculattODB  of  the 
remaining  days  until  the  next  "first ''vis 
announced,  this  being  done  that  the  peopk 
might  keep  account  of  the  religions  ieitt 
vals  in  which  they  would  be  required  to 
bear  a  part.  Accordingly  thb  date  came  to 
be  called  Kalendae,  from  the  Greek  mxi 
Kdk€ci>,  I  proclaim,  and  the  placards  of  tla 
notice.  Fasti  Kalendse.  Then  Calendanoi 
was  invented,  for  the  book  of  aeoooiB 
referring  to  each  day ;  but^  as  regardstba 
word  almanac,  which,  of  course,  deals  vitfa 
matters  other  than  those  embodied  is  tbe 
calendar,  it  is  less  easy  to  trace  the  dinn- 
tion.  Its  etymology  has  been  mote^ 
puted  than  any  other  word  in  the  EpgU 
language,  and  from  the  mass  of  apam 
expressed  upon  the  subject,  Verstegan'i 
has  been  accepted  as  probable,  tboogk 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  thstthfl 
Saxons,  from  whom  he  obtains  his  iai^ 
tion,  took  their  term  from  tiie  AiaUa 

The  Saxons^  he  says,  **  used  to  m- 
grave  upon  certaine  squared  sticks,  sboatA 
foot  in  length,  or  shorter,  or  loiter  astb^ 
pleased,  the  courses  of  the  moones  for  tke 
whole  yeere,  whereby  they  could  alwiia 
certainly  tell  when  the  new  moones,  fal 
moones,  and  changes  should  ^PP^'^ 
also  their  festivall  daies,  and  such  a  caned 
stick  they  called  an  al-mon-aght ;  thatiito 
say  al-mon-heed,  to  wit,  the  lepxA  <v  ^^ 
servation  of  iJl  the  moones,  and  ^^^^ 
derived  the  name  of  almanac"  One  of 
these  squared  sticks,  of  uncertain  i^  ^ 
still  preserved  in  St.  John's  Cdkgi^ 
Cambridge ;  others  exist  in  some  jjartsw 
the  Midlands ;  and  in  the  excavatioos  i^ 
Pompeii  was  found  a  square  bloA  » 
marble,  upon  each  side  of  which  wtf« 
marked  three  months  in  porpendicobr 
columns,  each  headed  by  a  si^  of  uif 
Zodiac,  and  containing  astronomical,  agri- 
cultural, and  religious  information.   Tlu^ 
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form  appears  to  have  been  generally  used 
wherever  almanacs  were  known.  The  Clog, 
an  improved  kind,  was  also  familiar  in 
Denmark,  and  may  ha?ve  been  introdaced 
by  the  Danish  invaders  into  this  coontry, 
for  Dr.  Robert  Plot,  in  1686,  gives  an 
aocoont  of  their  popnlar  nse  in  Stafford- 
shire and  some  *of  the  Northern  coonties. 
This  clog  was  a  sqtuure  stick  of  abont  eight 
inches  long,  intended  as  a  perpetual 
almanac,  to  show  Sundays  and  fixed  holi- 
days, the  first  day  of  the  year  thus  being 
{done  marked. 

To  describe  the  different  notches  and 
symbols  used  to  denote  various  days, 
would  be  no  easy  task,  and  to  master  them 
must  certainly  have  been  a  work  of  time. 
Some  were  comparatively  easy,  as  for 
instance,  the  true  lovers'  knot  on  Saint 
Valentine's  Day,  the  harp  for  Saint 
David's  Day,  and  the  peculiar  cross  of 
Saint  Andrew  on  the  last  day  of  Novem- 
ber. Saint  Lawrence  had  his  gridiron, 
Saint  Catherine,  her  wheel,  Saint  Paul, 
his  axe,  all  symbolical  of  their  modes  of 
death.  But  the  bou^h  notched  for  March 
the  second,  the  rake  on  June  eleventh, 
the  heart  on  all  days  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  the  pot  on  November 
twenty-third,  were  less  easy  to  interpret 
at  the  first  glance,  though  we  now  know 
that  they  referred  respectively  to  Saint 
Ceadda's  sylvan  life,  the  beginning  of  hay 
harvest,  the  devotion  of  Mary  to  sacred 
dnties,  and  the  custom  prevalent  on  Saint 
Clement's  Day  of  going  round  with  a  pot 
to  beg  drink  wherewith  to  make  merry. 
Information  of  any  kind  was  necessarily  of 
a  limited  nature  on  these  primitive  time- 
markers,  and  consequently  gave  little  scope 
to  the  astrologers,  whose  business  was  sub- 
sequently increased  to  a  ^eat  extent  by 
the  use  of  vmtten  and  printed  almanacs. 
The  early  history  of  written  almanacs  is 
veiled,  in  obscurity,  but  it  is  known  that 
they  were  in  use  by  the  Alexandrian 
Grreeks  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  In 
these  astrology  had  no  part,  but  due  im- 
portance was  given  to  astronomy  j  though 
Lalande,  who  was  most  diligent  in  his 
researches  after  early  astronomical  works, 
states  that  the  earliest  almanacs  in  which 
express  mention  is  made  of  this  science, 
were  those  of  Solomon  Yarchus  about 
1150.  However,  in  1300  Petrus  de  Dacia 
published  an  lalmanac,  still  preserved  at 
Oxford,  wherein  he  descants  on  the  planets, 
^d  thus  touches  on  their  influences  : 

Jupiter  atque  Venus  boni  Saturnusque  malignus 
Solet  Mercurins  c\un  Luna  sunt  mediocres. 


All  science  was  more  or  less  mixed  with 
astrolc^,  alchemy,  and  other  kinds  of 
fallacious  learning,  that  frequently  brought 
sad  trouble  upon  their  professors  and 
believers.  Oxford  was  the  head-quarters 
of  British  science,  and  hence  all  the 
accepted  almanacs  emanated,  so  that  astro- 
lo|;y  and  kindred  subjects  got  strangely 
mixed  up  with  genuine  knowledge.  A 
manuscript  almanac  for  1386  sets  forth, 
among  other  particulars,  "  The  Houses  of 
the  Planets  and  their  Properties  and  the 
Eiq>osycion  of  the  Synes,"  under  which 
head  is  the  following  useful  information : 
"  Aquarius  es  a  syne  in  the  whilk  the  son 
es  in  Jan^,  and  in  that  moneth  are  7  plyos 
dayes,  the  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  15,  19,  and  if 
thoner  is  heard  in  that  moneth,  it  betokens 
grete  wynde,  mykel  fruite  and  bateL 
Aquarius  is  bote,  moyste,  sanguyne,  and  of 
that  ayre  it  is  gode  to  byg  castellis,  or 
hous,  or  wed."  All  the  old  almanacs  ex- 
tant, and  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
give  much  space  to  these  questions,  for 
which  it  may  be  assumed  they  were  chiefly 
in  request  The  first  almanac  printed  in 
Europe  was  published  at  Buda,  in  Hun- 
gary, but  contained  nothing  except  the 
eclipses  and  positions  of  the  planets  for 
the  years  1475,  1494,  and  1513.  How- 
ever,  it  apparently  had  an  enormous  cir- 
culation, for  Hungary,  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  England  bought  up  the  entire 
impression,  though  its  price  was  by  no 
means  low.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertobed, 
printed  almanacs  were  unknown  in  this 
country,  until  the  "  Sheapherds  Kalendar," 
translated  from  the  French,  was  published 
in  1497  by  Richard  Pynson.  This  was 
full  of  miscellaneous  matter,  a  great  deal 
of  which  dealt  with  the  influence  of  celes- 
tial bodies.  "Satume,"  for  instance, 
according  to  this  authority, 

Is  hyest  and  coldest,  being  full  old. 

And  Mars  with  his  bluddy  swerde  ever  ready  to 

kyll, 
Sol  and  Luna  is  half  good  and  half  ill. 

In  1842,  a  printed  almanac  of  Lilliputian 
size  was  exhibited  at  the  Sodety  of  Anti- 
quaries. It  was  only  two  inches  by  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  dimension,  and  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  pages.  It  had  been 
''emprynted  in  the  Flete  Street  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde.  In  the  yere  of  the 
reyne  of  our  most  redoubted  soyereayne 
Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  VII." 

Until  the  sixteentii  century,  almanacs 
were  not  in  general  use  in  England,  though 
they  had  b^n  common  on  the  Continent 
at  Uie  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.    Even 
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then  the  aid  of  astrology  was  called  in  to 
make  them  sufficiently  attractive  to  the 
general  public,  and  a  very  little  sober 
knowledge,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of 
superstition,  went  a  long  way  towards 
popularising  them.  An  aunanac  for  1550 
is  thus  described  on  the  title  pase:  '*A 
Prognossicacion  and  an  almanacn  fastened 
together,  declaring  the  DispocLssion  of  the 
people  and  also  of  the  wether,  with  cer- 
taine  Electyons  and  tymes  chosen  both  for 
Phisike  and  Surgerye  and  for  the  hus- 
bandman. And  dso  for  Hawekyne, 
Huntyng,  Fishyng,  and  Foulynge  accord- 
ing to  the  Science  of  Astronomy/'  In 
1553,  Leonard  Digges,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, ^ublish^  his  Companion  to  the 
Almanac,  m  which  he  discourses  of  astral 
influences.  By  this  time  almanac-making 
had  become  a  profession,  known  as  philo- 
mathy;  the  astrologers,  too,  forming  a 
separate  company,  who  had  an  annual 
dinner  to  perpetuate  their  trade.  French 
philomaths  had  considerably  increased  the 
popularity  of  their  productions  by  pro- 
phesying of  the  affairs  of  State,  and  of 
those  in  authority  over  them.  This  kind 
of  information  was  precisely  calculated  to 
appeal  to  the  populace,  but  it  by  no  means 
suited  those  who  sat  in  high  places.  Nos- 
tradamus, the  champion  prophet,  set  the 
prophetic  ball  rolling,  and  often  got  too 
unpleasantly  near  the  mark  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  great  ones  of  France,  wnose 
seats  were  sometimes  ominously  rocked  by 
these  predictions. 

Charles  the  Ninth  had  previouslyrequired 
every  almanac  to  be  stamped  with  the 
approval  of  the  diocesan  bishop;  but  Henri 
the  Third  found  it  necessary  to  take  more 
decided  steps,  and  absolutely  forbade  the 
insertion  of  any  political  prophecies  into 
almanacs,  a  prohibition  renewed  by  Louis 
the  Thirteenth.  To  this  day,  in  the  rural 
districts  of  France,  the  circulation  of  these 
almanacs  is  enormous,  and  none  is  more 
popular  than  the  old  ^'Almanach  Li^geois," 
first  published  in  1636,  by  a  mythical 
Mattmeu  Laensburgh.  Specially  con- 
structed for  popularity,  it  is  eo  arranged 
that  even  the  most  uneducated  can  master 
the  superstitious  parts.  That  the  moon 
has  reached  a  stage  when  it  is  advisable 
to  take  a  draught  is  represented  by  a  phial; 
a  lancet  uncompromisingly  suggests  blood- 
letting; a  pair  of  scissors  intimates  the 
advisability  of  a  visit  to  the  barber. 
This  remarkable  book  predicted,  in  1774, 
that  in  April  of  that  year,  the  reign  of  a 
royal  favourite  would  abruptly  terminate. 


Madame  Dubarry  very  properly  took  Urn 
prediction  personally,  and  spent  tn  on- 
comfortable  thirty  days  in  conseqaence, 
constantly  repeating : '  <I  vnsh  this  viMuRB 
month  of  April  was  over."  When  Lous 
the  Fourteenth  died,  in  May,  the  repntatbi 
of  the  "  Almanadi  Li^eois "  went  up 
considerably. 

Curiously  enough,  the  prophetic  almaBte 
never  excited  the  disapproval  of  the  as- 
thorities  in  this  country,  but  ladier  ob- 
tained favour  than  otherwise,  James  the 
First  actually  granting  a  monopoly  d  the 
publication  of  almanacs  of  every  kind  to 
the  two  Universities  and  the  Stationen' 
Company,  which  latter  eventually  xxakt- 
took  the  whole  work,  until  their  claim  to 
the  exclusive  right  was  contested,  towiids 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  Thomai 
Caman,  a  bookseller  of  St  Paul's  Choicii- 
yard. 

Under  the  Company,  astrology  floariibed 
to  a  great  extent,  "Moore^s'*  and  "Poor 
Eobin's  "  being  the  favoured  media.  Ti» 
last-named  was  nominally  a  humorons  pro- 
duction, but  was  chiefly  remarkaUe  ior 
gross  superstition  and  profligacy.  Totb 
early  numbers,  Herrick,  the  poet,  is  saidto 
have  contributed ;  but,  if  this  be  bo,  be 
certainly  did  not  send  in  any  of  his  besk 
work. 

Evelyn,  the  cheery,  chatty  diaiH  S>^ 
his  attention  to  almanac  making  in  1664; 
and  his  attempt  was  a  decided  step  ior- 
ward.  *<The  Kalendariom  Hortense,"  is 
he  called  it,  was  the  first  gardeners'  almasVi 
and  contained,  besides  much  useful  horti- 
cultural information,  many  sapient  remaita. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  bad  lived  Williffl 
Lilly,  the  notorious  and  most  infloes^ 
almanac  maker  of  the  seventeenth  centoij; 
whom  Butler  has,  in  one  of  hia  oldest 
rhymes,  for  ever  rendered  famoiu,  tf 
Sidrophel,  in  "Hudibras"— 

Who  deals  in  Destiny's  dark  cotmseb, 
And  sape  opinions  of  the  moon  sell*. 

He  was  a  shrewd,  knavish  fellow,  who  w* 
sibly  laughed  consumedly  at  the  credTi% 
of  his  contemporaries,  though  by  tbii 
means  he  rose  from  a  menial  to  be  astro- 
loger to  the  King. 

Partridge,  whose  fame  as  an  almauM- 
maker  came  next  to  that  of  Lilly,  has  bj^ 
likewise  immortalised  by  two  distiogoiv^ 
writers.  Attention  was  first  particidarjf 
directed  to  him  by  Swift,  who  inceaaan^ 
worried  the  prophetic  shoemaker  by  his 
humOTous  attacks  upon  him  in  "TheTauffj 
for  which  publicity  and  celebrity  he  couW 
well  aff'ord  to  have  fun  poked  at  his  trade. 
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Still  greater  honour  was  in  store  for  him, 
however,  for  Pope,  in  a  few  lines, 

This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  throug^h  Galileo's  eyes  ; 
And  hence  the  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom, 
The  fate  of  Louis  and  the  fall  of  Rome. 

has  associated  the  name  of  this  insignificant 
person  with  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  beantifolly  written  poems  in  our  Ian- 
gaage — "The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Now- 
adays, the  purveyor  of  a  patent  pill,  or 
the  inventor  of  some  new  form  of  saper- 
stition,  would  sacrifice  a  great  deal  to  be 
advertised  and  handed  down  to  posterity 
m  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King.'' 

So  far  as  success  goes,  perhaps,  no  one 
did  better  than  Moore,  whose  almanac 
exists  even  unto  this  day.  Doubts  have 
been  rife  as  to  the  reality  of  this  person, 
who  certainly  must  have  existed  under 
Bome  name,  but  who  was  probably  a  qoack 
physician  writing  under  that  pseudonym. 

The  list  of  phuomaths  of  this  class  mi^ht 
be  continued  at  creat  length,  but,  happily, 
a  few  respectaUe  almanacs  claim  notice. 
Primarily  among  these  stands  "  The  Ladies' 
Diary,"  a  quaint  compendium  of  cookery 
receipts,  biographical  sketches  of  women, 
hints  on  household  management,  and  ma- 
thematical enigmas.  Started  by  a  school- 
master ot  Coventry,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  it  was  followed  by^  a 
simOar  production  for  gentlemen,  with 
which  it  was  eventually  incorporated. 

In  1828,  the  '* British  Almanac"  ap- 
peared, and  the  information  therein  con- 
tamed  not  only  astonished  and  excited  the 
admuration  of  the  public,  but  awakened 
them  to  the  fact  that  they  bad  previously 
been  supplied  with  a  maximum  of  rubbish 
and  a  minimum  of  knowledga  A  reaction 
at  once  set  in,  and  the  Stationers'  Company 
published  "The  Englishman's  Almanac," 
which  has  been  succeeded  by  others  of  every 
variety  and  use,  culminating  in  that  mar- 
vellous and  valuable  mine  of  information 
—the  indispensable  "  Whitaker." 

JANE    COSSENTINE. 

A   STORY    IN   THREE    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER   L 

Jane  Cossentin£*s  memory  holds  one 
picture  more  clearly  than  all  others.  It  is 
a  commonplace  picture  enough,  of  a  counti^ 
lane  mih  hedges  on  each  side,  and  thick 
white  dust  on  the  ground,  and  overhead  an 
August  noonday  sky  of  the  deepest,  in- 
tensest  blue,  without  a  cloud.  The  memorv- 


picture  is  sharp,  clear,  living ;  it  has  not 
only  form  and  colour,  but  movement  and 
sound  besidea  There  is  a  sharp  little 
rustie  of  leaves,  and  a  wren  flies  out  sud- 
denly from  the  hedge  there ;  a  bee  comes 
forth  from  a  foxglove,  and  buzzes  from 
this  flower  to  that,  until  a  honeysuckle- 
cup  ofiers  him  the  nectar  that  is  worthy. 
Somewhere  up  in  the  blue  a  lark  is  sing- 
ing ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  hedge, 
there  is  a  soft,  monotonous,  rustiing  sound 
as  of  a  woman's  dress,  sweeping  over  long 
grass  or  against  the  standing  wheat  There 
is  a  cornfield  on  that  side  of  the  hedge — a 
cornfield  "  a-flutter  with  poppies  "  and  blue 
corn-flowers,  and  with  the  com  growing 
high — and,  between  the  com  and  the 
hedgo  is  a  narrow,  trodden  path,  never 
meant  for  two  to  walk  abreast  Jane's 
picture  does  not  take  in  the  field — only  the 
dusty  lane,  and  blazing  sunshine,  and  blue 
sky,  and  hdgh  hedges. 

She  waited  in  that  lane  one  August  day 
a  good  many  years  ago,  and  it  has  stood 
out  distinct  in  her  memory  ever  since. 

Two  people  were  walking  abreast  in  the 
narrow  path  on  the  other  side.  At  first 
there  was  only  the  rustie  of  the  wheat  as 
they  passed.  Then  came  voices — first  a 
man's,  full  and  deep,  speaking  in  a^  tone 
that  would  have  been  masterfm  had  it  not 
been  tender. 

"Now,  Dora,  you  must  promise  me  before 
I  go." 

It  was  a  girl  who  answered;  and  her 
voice  was  pleasant,  soft,  and  musical,  as 
most  West-country  voices  ara  She  spoke 
half  playfully,  half  pettishly,  in  the  happy, 
assured  way  of  a  spoilt  child,  who  knows 
itself  to  be  charming  in  all  moods. 

"  I'll  promise  anything,"  she  said,  "any- 
thing and  everything ;  only  do  say  *  good- 
bye '  now  and  let  me  go.  You  don't  know 
how  hot  and  tired  I  am — and  every  bit  of 
colour  will  be  out  of  my  frock  I  I  promise 
everything.  Now  you  are  satisfied,  I  hope. 
Good-bye,  Mark ;  say  good-bye." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  man  decisively,  in  a 
tone  that  was  a  littie  impatient  and  severe. 
But  immediatoly  the  tone  changed  for  one 
of  deep  tenderness,  passionate  appeal. 
"  You'll  be  true  to  me,  Dora — true  to  me 
until  I  can  come  back  to  you  f  Tell  me, 
dear.  It  is  wrong  of  me  to  doubt  you — 
wrong,  I  know ;  but " 

"  It's  worse  than  wrong,  it's  horrid,"  said 
the  girl 

"But  sometimes,"  continued  the  man,"  I 
doubt  everything ;  I  begin  to  doubt,  not 
onlv  whether  vou  will  continue  to  love  me« 
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bat  whether  yoa  really  love  me  even 
now." 

"  How  silly  of  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  it  is  silly  of  me ;  that  is  what  I 
tell  myself,  and  what  I  wocild  like  to  make 
myself  believa  Have  patience  with  my 
folly,  dear;  men  are  foolish  when  they 
love  a  girl  as  I  love  you.  And  core  my 
folly,  Dora—you  know  how.  Let  me  feel 
for  one  minute  that  you  are  in  earnest 
Look  in  my  eyes;  now  tell  me — let  me 
hear  your  own  lips  say  it  again — that  you 
love  me  and  will  be  true  to  me." 

"I  will  love  you  and  be  true  to  you," 
repeated  the  girl,  in  a  tone  that  was  pur- 
posely parrot-like  and  expressionless.  And 
then  a  little,  clear,  rippling,  merry  laugh 
rang  through  the  stillness  of  the  country- 
side. 

"You  will  not  be  earnest,  then,"  said 
the  man  gravely.  "Well,  I  must  accept 
your  promise  in  the  way  you  choose  to 
make  it,  and  be  satisfied." 

"Oh,  you  are  earnest — dreadfully,  fright- 
fully earnest  I  never  knew  any  one  in  the 
world  so  solemn  as  you — except  Jane.  I 
wonder  you  didn't  fall  in  love  with  Jane. 
Why  didn't  you?" 

"Because  you  were  in  the  world,  my 
Dora." 

"  But  before  you  knew  me  ? " 

"  Ah,  yes — before  I  knew  you  1  Well, 
it  did  not  enter  my  mind.  Do  not  let  us 
talk  of  Jane,  but  of  yourself.  I  am  going 
to  walk  back  to  the  farm  with  you  now." 

"No,  don't  do  that  I  shall  go  three 
times  as  fast  by  myself." 

"Why  is  speed  so  necessary  1" 

"  WeU,  it  is.  Look  at  my  frock ! — it  is 
bleachine  white.  What  with  a  whitey-blue 
dress  and  a  browny- white  face,  I  shall  be 
an  object  to-morrow.   Say  'good-bye'  here." 

"  I  am  going  with  you,"  said  the  man ; 
and  the  gin  was  reduced  to  meekness,  as  a 
woman  usually  is  when  a  man  is  masterful 

Then,  gradually,  the  steps  retreated ;  the 
rustling  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  voices  became  indistinct  Jane — 
who  had  been  sitting  on  a  low  mound  of 
grass  beneath  the  hedge,  looking  steadily 
out  before  her  across  the  lane  towards  the 
cornfield  whence  the  voices  came — ^now  rose 
up,  and  began  to  move  slowly  and  wearily 
away. 

She  had  come  to  listen,  and  she  had  lis- 
tened and  heard.  She  knew  now  how  Mark 
spoke  to  Dora,  when  they  two  were  alone 
together.  She  had  heard  his  voice  soften, 
grow  tender  and  caressing,  tremble  with 
deep  feeling.    She  had  caught  the  passion 


in  his  tone,  and  it  had  thrilled  her-ttOe 
touch  of  his  hand  or  his  sudden  gUnce  hid 
sometimes  done.  She  need  never  anyaon 
doubt  the  reality  of  Mark's  love.  Shehid 
doubted  it  It  had  seemed  imposBible  that 
he  could  really  care — care  with  his  aoul- 
for  this  child,  this  silly  Dora,  with  lier 
affected  little  spoilt-child  graces  and  \m 
self -engrossed,  shallow  little  mind.  Battb 
truth  hsA  been  beaten  in  upon  her  hrainst 
last. 

Mark  loved  Dora.  And  Jane  had  been 
loving  Mark  all  her  life — or  what  aeened 
like  all  her  life,  for  her  memray  never 
went  back  to  things  that  happened  b^ 
he  came.  The  sixteen  years  that  strekjied 
back  beyond  that  time  were  a  Uank  9»  ij- 
had  been  a  cold,  impassive  child,  ind^M  | 
to  everyone  and  everything ;  neithfflbi{^ 
nor  miserable,  with,  apparently,  boiii 
moral  and  immoral  inability. 

Her  actions  had  been  immacolate  always, 
but  it  had  been  a  negative  laoltleBsnea, 
implying  no  positive  virtue.  She  had  bad 
no  love  for  her  home  people,  her  basy, 
fussy  little  mother,  her  honest  farmer 
father,  and  Dora,  her  sister ;  but  she  bad 
rendered  obedience  where  obedience  was 
due,  and  Dora  she  had  borne  with  and 
been  good  to  in  a  loveless,  dutiful  way. 
She  had  gone  to  boarding-school,  and  bad 
come  home  again;  and  had  neither  griered 
nor  rejoiced,  either  at  the  going  or  letam- 
ing.  She  had  learnt  what  she  had  beeo 
told  to  learn.  But  she  had  made  no 
friends,  and  she  had  returned  home  ns- 
regretting  and  unregretted.  She  bad 
settled  down  to  the  routine  of  the  bone 
life,  performing  the  duties  of  sewing,  ai 
butter-matdng,  and  cooking,  and  dQBtiD& 
that  fell  to  her  lot,  and  performing  tbem 
exactly  and  methodically.  In  all  things 
she  had  been  blameless — ^blamelesB,  bot 
soulless.  Then  four  years  ago,  when  ab 
was  just  sixteen,  Mark  had  come  to  stay 
with  them.  He  was  the  son  of  an  old 
friend  of  her  father's,  and  the  fanner,  cm 
market  day,  had  come  upon  the  lad  in 
the  neighbouring  market  town,  and  be® 
struck  with  his  pale  face  and  languid  air, 
and  brought  him  home  with  him.  Mark 
was  in  his  uncle's  warehouse,  "  serving  bis 
time,'*  trying  to  prove  that  he  was  of  &^ 
stuff  of  which  business  men  are  made;  bat 
he  was  overworked,  the  long  hours  and 
the  close  atmosphere  of  the  warehonas 
were  telling  upon  his  health. 

He  had  his  yearly  holiday  jost  the^ 
and  Farmer  Cossentine  brought  him  back 
in  triumph  to  the  farm.     He  had  taken  to 
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the  cheery,  good-natured  farmer,  and  to 
the  biBBjt  motherly  little  wife  who  ruled 
the  hoaee,  and  to  Jane,  the  pale,  quiet- 
faced  girl  who  went  so  silently  about, 
looking  with  lack-lustre  eyes  at  all  bat 
him,  and  smiling  at  him  half  reluctantly. 

After  that  f ortniglit's  visit  it  became  tha 
rule  for  Mark  to  spend  every  holiday  at  the 
him.  He  would  walk  the  six  miles  from  the 
town;  on  Saturday,  when  the  warehouse 
closed,  and  walk  back  in  the  early  morning 
before  the  warehouse  opened  on  Monday. 

He  was  always  welcome.  His  energy, 
and  business-like  promptitude,  and  intoler- 
ance of  underhand  dealing,  were  all  virtues 
that  recommended  him  to  the  farmer ;  and 
Mia  Coesentine  loved  him  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  was  a  lad,  and  she 
could  fuss  over  him.  And  Jane  loved  him 
for  no  reason  whatever.  She  loved  him 
with  that  passionate  intensity  that  a  very 
narrow  nature  is  capable  of  sometimes,  and 
which  must  be  its  salvation,  though  it  may 
be  its  sorrow. 

Jane  had  been  Mark's  trusty  comrade 
these  four  years.  He  had  told  her  all  his 
secret  ambitions;  discussed  his  prospects 
in  life  with  her;  accepted  her  advice. 
Dora  had  been  at  boarding-school  all  that 
while.  When,  now  and  then,  she  had 
come  home  for  holidays,  it  had  made  little 
difference  to  Mark.  A  child  with  long 
hair  and  short  petticoats  is  not  very  attrac- 
tiye  to  a  sober  young  man  of  twenty,  be 
she  ever  so  pretty  and  ever  so  pert 

Bat  prettiness  and  pertness  are  quite 
another  thing  when  the  hair  goes  up  and 
the  petticoats  come  down,  and  the  school- 
girl miss  sings  love  ditties  instead  of  scales, 
and  exacts  service  instead  of  giving  it 

The  first  summer  that  Dora  came  home 
from  school  Mark  found  out  that  he  loved 
her,  and  that  life  would  be  savourless 
unless  she  smiled  upon  him.  She  did 
smile  upon  him  often ;  but  she  smiled  on 
others  too,  impartially,  and  Mark  wanted 
a  monopoly  of  the  smiles.  All  old  interests 
flank  into  insignificance  before  this  new 
aim,  and  the  pleasant  comradeship  which 
had  existed  between  him  and  Jane  was  as 
thoogh  it  had  never  been. 

For  two  months  now  Mark  had  been 
wooing  Dora.  Jane  had  known  it.  But 
what  Sie  had  not  realised,  until  to-day,  was 
the  depth  and  force  of  Mark's  affection. 
Now  she  realised  that,  too. 

Mark  was  going  away.  He  had  proved 
himself,  long  ago,  to  have  true  business 
ability,  and  now  he  was  being  sent  by  his 
ande  to  mana&re  the  branch  warehouse  in 


the  Nortk  Now  it  was  August;  he  would 
be  gone  until  Christmas,  and  then  he  could 
only  come  for  a  brief  visit  to  them.  To- 
day he  had  come  to  bid  Dora  good-bye, 
and  to  speak  "  a  word  "  to  Dora's  father. 

"Ay,  ay,"  the  farmer  had  said  when  the 
word  had  been  spoken.  *'  I  thought  that 
was  the  way  the  wind  was  blowin'.  I  told 
the  missus  so.  Well,  well,  I've  no  objec- 
tion to  'ee,  lad.  But  tiie  maid's  young 
yet  Let  her  bide  a  bit  longer,  and  steady 
down  a  bit  Then  you  can  have  her,  and 
welcome.  There's  no  lad  I'd  fancy  more 
for  a  son." 

"You  will  let  it  be  an  engagement, 
sir  1 "  said  Mark.  "  I  shall  go  away  hap- 
pier if  I  feel  that  I'm  leaving  my  promised 
wife  behind  me." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  farmer,  "  there's 
something  in  that  Dora's  skittish.  Have 
it  an  engagement  if  you  will  What  does 
Dora  say  to  it  ? " 

Mark  explained  that  Dora  was  willing — 
or,  at  least,  not  unwilling.  Then  he  had 
taken  leave  of  the  parents  of  his  be- 
trothed, and  had  induced  Dora  herself  to 
take  one  last  walk  through  the  fields  with 
him,  to  see  him  part  way  on  his  homeward 
journey.  But  then  he  had  insisted  on 
walking  back  with  her,  so  that,  after  all, 
he  set  out  alone. 

When  he  reached  the  gate  that  led 
from  the  fields  into  the  lane,  Juie  was 
waiting  there.  Some  impulse  stronger 
than  her  will  had  brought  her  back  to 
meet  him.  She  had  meant  to  let  him  go 
without  any  parting  words ;  she  had 
trudged,  with  sick,  weary  heart,  for  half-a- 
mile  along  the  lane  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  'tlutt  which  he  would  take ;  then 
her  will  had  fuled  her,  the  feeling  of  heart- 
sickness  and  longing  had  overcome  her, 
and  she  had  hurried  back  again,  with  no 
thought  but  the  fear  that  she  might  have 
missed  him.  He  saw  her  as  he  approached, 
and  smiled,  beginning  to  speak  before  he 
came  up  to  her. 

"I  was  afraid  I  should  not  see  you," 
he  said.  "  No  one  could  tell  me  what  had 
become  of  you." 

Jane  put  her  little,  thin,  white  hand  in  hia 
She  smiled  at  him  faintly,  because  she  never 
could  help  smiling  when  his  brown  eyes 
looked  smilingly  into  hers.  And  the  smile, 
faint  as  it  was,  gave  the  severe,  cold  little 
face  just  what  it  usually  lacked.  It  softened 
it  and  made  it  almost  pretty. 

"  I  have  stayed  longer  than  I  meant," 
said  Mark.  "  I  must  walk  on  now.  Can 
vou  come  a  little  wav  with  me  f " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Ja;n6,  '<  that  is  what  I  meant 
to  da" 
And  she  waited  whilst  he  closed  the 

Sate  and  fastened  it,  and  then  they  torned 
own  the  lane  together. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  little 
way,  then  Mark  spoke. 

''  I  have  seen  your  father  this  mombg, 
Jane/'  he  said  awkwardly.  "  I  have  been 
having  a  little — a  little  talk  with  hiuL" 

Jane  did  not  answer  for  a  moment  or 
two,  then : 

"About  Dora,  I  suppose,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  What  did  father  say  1 " 

"  Well,  he  said  just  what  I  expected  him 
to  say.  He  doesn't  want  Dora  to  go  away 
from  home  just  yet  But  he'll  let  her  be 
engaged  to  me ;  and  she  has  promised  to 
write.  She  is  going  to  write  every  week — 
I  couldn't  get  her  to  promise  for  oftener. 
Jane,  will  you  see  that  she  remembers  t " 

A  bitter  little  question  ai^se  to  Jane's  lips. 
"  Is  it  necessary ) "  she  had  nearly  asked, 
but  she  kept  back  the  question.  "I  will 
remind  her  if  she  forgets,"  she  said. 

"  Not  that  I  think  she  will  forget,"  said 
Mark,  "only  she  is  so  chOdish  and  thought- 
less ;  she  would  never  realise  how  much  it 
would  matter  to  me.  She  does  not  under- 
stand my  love  for  her — that  b  natural,  you 
know.  She  is  little  more  than  a  duld. 
She  will  understand  by-and-by." 

Mark  was  not  looking  at  Jane  as  he 
spoke.  He  was  looking  out  straight  before 
lum  along  the  road  they  were  traversine ; 
and  Jane  was  looking  on  the  ground.  In 
her  eyes,  as  in  his,  there  was  a  far-away, 
unobserving  look. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  then  :  "I  wish 
I  were  not  going  away,"  said  Mark  anx- 
iously. 

"I  wish  you  were  not,"  replied  Jane, 
speaking  coldly  because  she  felt  so  muck 

"  It  IS  not  that  I  doubt  Dora,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Only,  you  see,  she  is  so  young, 
and  thoughtless,  and  happy.  She  takes 
to  every  one.  Sometimes  I  fear  that  when 
I  am  so  far  away,  and  away  for  so  long, 
she  will  besin  to  forget  me.  Not  that  I 
think  she  will ;  do  you  ? " 

Jane  did  not  answer.  There  was  a 
dreamy  look  in  her  eyes,  so,  perhaps,  her 
thoughts  were  absent.  After  a  moment 
she  said,  quietly,  lookine  down  as  she 
spoke,  but  her  face  flusning  suddenly : 
*'  Suppose  Dora  did  forget  you,  Mark ) " 

Mark  looked   round    sharply.      "You 


think  she  will,  then)"  he  laid,  in  thi 
passionless,  passionate  tone  in  wbidrt 
mother  may  ask  sometimes,  "Yoo  tiuidi 
my  child  will  die?" 

Jane  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
wondering  pity  in  her  grave  eyes. 

"How  much  you  care  for  her!"  ib 
said  wonderingly.  Then,  with  a  pang  tint 
was  not  for  truth's  sake,  she  ssfrifiori 
truth.  "I  do  not  think  she  will  forgit^" 
she  said. 

"  You  will  see  that  she  does  notr  wai 
Mark.  "  Look  after  her,  Jane— talk  to 
her  about  me — make  her  write  to  me- 
see  that  she  remembers.    Will  yon ) " 

Tacitly  they  had  slackened  their  stepi 
They  were  walking  very  slowly  now.  hi 
Mark  had  taken  Jane's  hand  and  nowhdd 
it  Her  face  was  upturned  towards  hk, 
and  he  was  looking  down  intently  into  be 
grave  grey  eyes. 

"  Let  me  eo  away^  leaving  her  in  your 
care,  Jane.  I  shall  goaway  fedingaacon 
then — knowing  that  you  are  lookmgafte 
my  interests  whilst  I  am  not  hera  1 M 
not  find,  when  I  come  back  in  four  mootki' 
time,  that  someone  else  has  takea  of 
place,  and  pleased  her  fancy  better.  lea 
trust  you — ^you  will  take  care  of  bar,  ad 
keep  her  true  for  me  1 " 

"Yes,''  said  Jane  gravely,  "I  willi 
my  best;"  and  then  another  famt  Wk 
smile  hovered  about  her  lips,  called  19  If 
the  nrateful  smile  on  his. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.     Then,  ate i| 
minute,  be  added  cheerfully:  " After ili 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  diffieolt  taik 
Dora  is  much  less  fickle  and  carelaaate 
she  likes  to  pretend  to  be." 

Jane  did  not  answer  this.     "  I  mot  p 
back  now,"  she  said,  when  they  had  gni 
a  few  yards  further ;  and  they  both  itooJ  | 
still,  facing  one  another  for  a  mmsA> 
each  holding  the  other's  hand. 
"Good-bye,"  said  Jane  very  slow^. 
"Grood-bye,"  said  Mark  in  a  bknilj. 
more  cheerfd  tone.     "6ood-bya    ffi^ 
my  love  to  Dora.    Take  care  of  her." 

And  Jane  went  slowly  back  throngkth 
dusty  lane,  between  the  high  hedges,  ti 
the  field  where  the  com  and  the  ffffp^ 
grew.  The  sky  was  cloudless  still,  mneti 
were  buzzing  about  the  hedges,  thehed{« 
were  gay  with  wild  roses,  and  honejnwi 
and  foxgloves.  And  as  long  as  Jaoelha 
she  will  bear  the  picture  of  that  lise 
stamped  on  her  memory. 
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DATELESS  BARGAIN. 

By  0.  L,  PIRKI3, 


I'tLAJH'ER  XLI. 

h^i.  these  details  respecting  the  inqueat 
fiUQe  to  Joyce  onl^  in  wliispera*  Even 
fkese  wbiBpers  were  anaaked  for^  Four 
^ftlia  now  held  for  her  all  the  beat  thftt  life 
itd  to  gire  her,  in  ao  much  as  they  shut 
in  Mab  with  her  fast- waning  life,  and  made 
&  aanctuary  wherein  she  could  eat  out  her 
©wn  heart  with  her  hitter-aweet  memories 
^  the  paat. 

It  had  not  needed  the  warning  of  the 
joctoi  from  Newton  Stewart  to  convince 
ler  of  the  fact  that  the  herald-clouda  of 
fee  great^  darlcj  sileat  night  were  already 
igatbering  around  Mab,  luid  would  aoon 
hide  her  away  altogether  from  the  touch 
Df  loving  haadsi  the  sight  of  loving  eyes.  ^ 

Naturally^  Joyce  s  anxieties  and  responai- 
tilitiBB  were  doubled  by  her  distance  from 
her  friends  and  the  centres  of  the  beat 
medical  advice. 

She  did  a  good  deal  of  telegraphing. 
She  telegraphed  to  London,  then  to  Edin- 
,Wgh,  for  doctors.  Then  to  Aunt  Bell  to 
hreak  the  news  CMe fully  to  Uncle  Archie. 
Lastly  to  her  mother  and  the  old  G  eneral 
at  their  latest  address,  trusting  that,  sooner 
or  later,  the  telegram  would  follow  them 
and  litad  them  ont. 

After  that  nothing  remained  to  do  but 
to  sit  beaida  her  darling,  to  hold  her  hand, 
and  watch  the  white  face;  the  face  on 
which,  slowly  bat  surely,  wai  settling  the 
drawn,  beaten  look  that  comes  to  man  or 
woman  only  once  in  a  lifetime^  and  which 
seems  to  say  plainly  as  voice  could  say  it : 

1*'  0  Death,  we  have  wrestled  it  out  together, 
and  the  day  is  yours." 


In  due  course  the  doctors  arrivadj  con- 
salted  together,  and  also  in  due  course 
departed,  leaving  behind  them  multitu- 
dinous directions  for  the  care  and  comfort 
of  their  patient  i  but  nothing  that  could 
be  conatrtied  into  the  faintest  auggeation 
of  a  hope  of  her  ultimate  recovery.  The 
shock  to  her  nerv^ea,  they  said,  had  shaken 
her  very  slender  hold  of  life,  and  it  was 
now  a  question  not  of  weeks  or  montha^ 
but  of  days  and  hours* 

She  seemed  to  be  in  no  pain  whatever. 
From  the  moment  when  they  had  brought 
her  into  the  room,  and  laid  her  insensible 
on  the  bed,  never  a  question  had  passed 
her  lipa,  nor  any  sentence  that  could,  how- 
ever remotely,  be  referred  to  Captain 
Buckingham  J  or  her  life  in  the  past. 

Joyce  wondered  sometimes  whether  that 
terrible  scene  in  the  twilight  had  fixed  itself 
iu  Mab'a  memory  as  an  awful,  immutable 
fact,  or  whether  it  had  presented  itself  a? 
one  among  the  many  visions,  which  had 
helped  to  efface  the  border-line  between 
the  natural  and  auper natural  to  her  clouded 
senses. 

All  day  long  Mab  lay  silent  and  motion- 
less. At  rare  intervals  her  eyes  opened, 
with  a  wanderings  bewildered  l>ok  in 
them,  as  if  they  held  a  question  that  refuted 
to  be  put  into  words. 

Sometimes  her  lips  would  part,  and 
Joyce  woulil  eagerly  bend  down  her  ear  in 
the  hope  of  catching  some  word,  soma  sen- 
tence, that  might  tell  what  were  the 
thoughts  the  tired  brain  held.  Generally, 
however,  they  would  close  again  after 
mattering  some  incoherent,  unmeaning 
phrases. 

*'  She  will  moat  likely  pass  away  in  her 
sleep/'  the  doctors  had  said.  Btit  was  this 
sleep  i  Joyce  asked  herself,  aa  again  and 
again  MaVs  words  would  come  back  to 
her  :  *'  I  know  now  what  *  I  ^  means  ;  how 
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that  *  I '  may  be  in  the  soul  or  '  I '  may  be 
in  the  body  at  will."  She  could  almost 
fancy  that  Mab,  her  tme,  loving  Mab,  was 
standing  beside  her  invisible;  was  wander- 
ing through  space  at  will;  was  anywhere, 
in  fact,  rather  than  penned  within  that 
weak,  weary  form  which  lay  so  still  on  its 
pillows. 

Painlessly  and  tranquilly  the  end  came 
at  last  Just  as  the  dark  night  was  begin* 
ning  to  creep  out  of  the  room  through  the 
leaves  of  the  vine  which  shadow^  the 
window,  and  the  rush  of  bird-notes  outside 
in  the  dimness  told  that  day  was  at  hand, 
Joyce,  holding  MaVs  hand  in  hers,  felt  it 
suddenly  grow  cold^. 

Her  eyelids  trembled  a  moment,  as 
though  they  would  but  could  not  raise 
themselves.  Then  the  pale  li^s  moved, 
and  Joyce's  straining  ears  could  just  detect 
the  whisper : 

"  In  the  churchyard  in  the  hollow,  Joyce." 

"Yes,  darling,"  Joyce  whispered  back. 
Her  own  aching  heart  told  her  only  too 
surely  to  what  the  words  referred. 

There  fell  five  minutes  of  perfect,  solemn 
stillness  in  the  room.  Outside  there  sounded 
the  rustle  of  the  light  breeze,  the  soft  wash 
of  the  sea  on  the  pebbles. 

Then  Mab's  faint  voice  whispered  again : 

"  Always  the  sound  of  the  sea,  Joyce." 

Joyce's  heart  was  beating  wildly.  She 
bent  her  ear  low,  and  lower.  But,  for  all 
its  straining,  it  could  only  catch  a  few 
muttered,  incoherent  sentences. 

Once  she  distinguished  the  words, 
"Dieppe  —  getting  dark."  Then  her 
thoughts  flew  back,  with  a  sudden  thrill  of 
pain,  to  the  last  seaside  trip  they  had  taken 
with  their  father  before  his  death.  Tbere 
came  vividly  before  her  one  day,  when  she 
and  Mab  had  gone  wandering  out  alone  on 
the  shining  wet  sands  at  low  tide  in  the 
twilight,  and  their  father,  coming  out  in 
search  of  them,  had  stood  high  on  the 
beach  calling  them  by  name. 

Evidently  the  same  thought  was  in  MaVs 
mind.  A  sweet  smile  for  a  moment  parted 
her  lips,  although  her  eyes  still  remained 
closed. 

^ "  Coming,  father,"  she  said  softly,  yet 
distinctly,  as  though  answering  a  sudden 
summons. 

Then  the  smile  slowly  faded,  the  hand 
which  Joyce  held  became  gradually  icy- 
cold.  There  came  a  sigh — and  Joyce  knew 
that  her  darling  had  gone  to  claim  a  better 
birthright  for  herself  than  any  her  occult 
religion  could  have  brought  wiwin  reach  of 
her  hand. 


CHAPTER  XUL 

Joyce  felt  herself  frozen  into  siesee  and 
insensibility.  Her  hopes  were  dead  m  ha 
heart  now,  so  fikewise  her  fears.  HolMBg 
else,  in  very  truth,  of  agony,  of  despair,  she 
felt  the  years  could  have  in  store  for  hu. 
She  shrank  from  none  of  the  sad  dntisi 
which,  of  necessity,  devolved  upon  her  hi 
the  absence  of  near  friend  or  relativa  She 
herself  chose  Mab's  last  resting-place  m  the 
little  churchya^,  and  followed  her  as 
sole  mourner  to  her  grave. 

She  scarcely  reidised  her  own  idenfi^ 
as  she  went  about  her  mournful  dmie& 

"  Now  you,  Joyce  Shenstone,"  she  found 
herself  saying  one  day,  as  she  stood  stariif 
in  the  glass  at  the  thin  white  face  whii£ 
she  could  scarcely  recognise  as  her  owi 
reflection,  "  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
yourself  for  the  next  forty  years  1  YouH 
not  die  yet,  you  know ;  you  are  made  of 
cast  iron  or  marble,  not  flesh  and  blood, 
certainly." 

Mrs.  Bullen  and  the  Greneral  arrived  tha 
day  after  the  funeral  Joyce's  tel^^ram, 
aftidr  numerous  mischances,  had  overtaken 
them  in  the  North  of  Italy,  and,  thoof^ 
they  had  hastened  their  return  as  mndi  as 
possible,  wings  alone  could  have  brou^ 
them  in  time  to  say  good-bye  to  Mab. 

The  General  was  very  silent,  Mrs.  BuDea 
as  difiuse  and  hysteric  as  she  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be. 

Between  her  fainting  fits  and  floods  of 
tears,  she  told  Joyce  a  strange  story  iriiidli 
had  met  them  on  their  way  to  TVetwick. 

It  was  to  the  eflect  that  a  certain  Irish- 
man, by  name  Donovan,  in  the  act  of  step- 
ping on  board  a  Greenock  trader  just  about 
to  sail  for  the  North,  had  been  shot  dsid 
by  some  one  standing  on  the  quay.  The 
murderer  was  supposed  to  be  an  agent  oi 
some  secret  political  society,  and  had  not 
yet  been  arrested. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  idoiti^ 
of  the  man  Donovan  with  their  old 
gardener's  son. 

Mrs.  Bullen  had  plenty  of  tears  to  shed 
for  Mab,  but  her  tears  had  never  been 
known  to  clog  her  conversational  powers, 
even  in  the  early  days  of  her  widowhood. 
Side  by  side  her  tears  and  her  gossip  flowed 
together. 

"My  darling  daughter,"  she  sobbed; 
"we  were  such  companions!  I  never 
wanted  for  sympathy  witji  Mab  in  the 
house.  Oh,  and  by  the  way,  Joyce,  onty 
think  !  I  met  Sylvia  Buckingham  on  tlM 
platform  at  Newton  Stewart  station.    She 
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waB  in  deep  black.  She  looks  horribly 
Bidlow  in  blaok ;  years  older  than  I  do. 
Take  away  her  blaes  and  her  greys,  and 
her  good  looks  are  gone.  She  was  just  as 
kind  and  affectionate  as  ever;  kissed  me 
again  and  again,  and  asked  after  everybody. 
She  told  me  all  about  her  brother's  awful 
death  through  a  fall  over  the  rocks  here, 
just  when  he  was  so  kindly  coming  to  see 
you  and  our  darling  Mab.  Poor  George  I 
I  always  liked  him,  although  it  was  very 
naughty  of  him  to  bring  all  the  funny 
people  he  did  to  my  house.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  introduced  him  to  you,  dear.'' 
Here  Mrs.  Bnllen  turned  to  her  husband : 
"  He  was  an  old  admirer  of  mine,  and  such 
a  fine,  handsome  man." 

The  Greneral  raised  his  eyebrows,  but 
said  nothing. 

Mrs.  BuUen  went  on :  '*  Sylvia  is  a 
most  tender-hearted  person.  She  spoke 
80  kindly  of  poor  Ned,  and  was  going, 
she  told  me,  straight  to  Greenock  to  save 
his  poor  father  the  long  miserable  journey. 
She  said  she  should  arrange  all  about  his 
fimerAl,  and  take  possession — for  his  parents, 
of  course— of  whatever  property  he  might 
have  about  him.  Oh  dear,  what  a  tragedy 
it  all  is  1  It  seems  death,  death,  every- 
where." 

Here  a  flood  of  tears  prevented,  for  a 
time,  further  speech. 

Joyce's  heart  echoed  her  mother's  last 
sentiaice :  "  Death,  death  everywhere." 

Here  was  a  thiid  door  of  possible  hope 
shut  in  her  face  by  Death's  unmannerly 
hand. 

CHAPTER  XLHI. 

The  gardener's  cottage  at  Overbury  was 
an  alt(^ether  ideal  placeof  aboda  It  seemed 
oonstnicted  of  flowers  and  creepers  only,  for 
scarce  a  trace  of  brick  or  wood-work  met 
the  eye.  Tear-roses  framed  the  windows,  and, 
trailing  across  the  glass,  turned  common- 
place squares  into  picturesque  diamond 
panes.  Honeysuckle  defied  the  pruning- 
Knife;  and,  alter  covering  side  walls  and 
loof,  did  its  best  to  render  ugly  chimney- 
pots ornamental  as  well  as  useful  Boxes 
on  the  ledges,  filled  with  the  glories  of 
the  garden,  contributed  their  quota  of 
colour  and  odour,  while  a  luxuriant  Vir- 
ginian creeper,  *'  fading  here  into  yellow, 
kkdling  there  into  red,"  threw  its  wild 
drapery  heedlessly,  lavishly,  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

So  much  for  the  exterior.  Within  all 
was  in  sharp,  gloomy  contrast  to  this  blaze 
of  beautv  and  colour,  for  the  only  son  lay 


in, his  cofi&n  in  the  room  which  had  once 
been  his  bed-room,  and  the  old  father  and 
mother  had  wrung  their  hands,  looked  in 
each  other's  faces,  and  had  sung  their 
Nunc  Dimittis,  though  to  another  tune  to 
that  in  which  Simeon  had  sung  it  in  the 
days  of  old. 

"  If  he  had  but  kept  clear  of  those  secret 
societies,  our  brave,  strong  boy.  might 
have  been  by  our  side  now,"  was  the 
burthen  of  their  lamentations ;  and  then 
they  would  fall  to  weeping  again. 

Naturally,  in  their  eyes,  Ned  figured  as 
a  martyr.  Of  his  identity  with  the  man 
for  whose  apprehension  on  suspicion  of 
murder  rewards  had  been  offered,  th^ 
knew  nothine.  Captain  Buckingham's 
death  had  only  touched  them  remotely. 
They  knew  nothing  of  him  personally,  only 
by  repute,  as  the  brother  of  a  lady  who 
had  shown  steady,  persistent  kindness  to 
Kathleen  during  her  short  married  life, 
and  who  now,  m  their  time  of  sorrow, 
seemed  anxious  to  extend  a  like  benevolence 
to  them. 

They  accepted  her  kindness  humbly  and 
gratefully.  The  old  father  said  a  prayer 
for  her  as  he  knelt  beside  his  son's  open 
grave  in  the  little  country  churchyard;  the 
old  mother  sobbed  out  her  wonderment 
over  such  unexpected  beneficence,  with  her 
head  on  Kathleen's  shoulder. 

**To  think  the  lady  should  take  such 
uncalled-for  trouble  for  two  old  bodies 
like  us  that  she  has  never  set  eyes  on,"  she 
moaned  between  her  bursts  of  grief. 

Kathleen,  who  had  come  from  Lough 
Lea  to  attend  her  brother's  funeral,  seemed 
to  have  no  tears  at  command.  She  stood 
listening,  like  one  in  a  dream  almost,  saying 
never  a  word. 

The  father  had  a  word  to  say,  though, 
when  he  came  home  from  the  solemn 
service,  with  a  wisp  of  cri^  round  his  hat, 
and  a  face  aged  by  a  dozen  years. 

''I  heard  from  Miss  Buckingham  this 
momine,"  he  said;  *'she  sent  Ned's  purse, 
to  whi<£,  she  says,  she  has  added  a  small 
amount  that  perhaps  you  may  like  to 
spend  in  planting  our  boy's  grave.  She 
asks  permission  to  retain  his  old  silver 
watch  in  memory  of  him.  What  say  you, 
mother)" 

Kathleen  fi^ve  a  violent  start,  and  a 
curious  look  flitted  athwart  her  face.  She 
had  not  forgotten  the  promise  she  had 
given  Ned  as  to  the  destination  of  his  watch, 
if  ill-fortune  overtook  him. 

"  What  say  II"  cried  the  mother.  "There 
is  only  one  thins  to  say :  let  the  lady  keep 
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it  and  welcome.  It's  only  the  kindest  of 
kind  hearts  conld  ask  for  sach  a  thing ;  I 
love  her  for  her  lore  to  onr  boy/' 

Later  on  in  the  day,  when  Kathleen 
contrived  to  get  her  father  alone  for  five 
minutes,  she  had  a  question  to  put  about 
the  watch. 

"Wasn't  it  one  of  two,  father!"  she 
asked;  "didn't  my  grandfather  give  you 
and  Uncle  Patrick  each  a  watch  on  the 
same  day?  Unde  Patrick  gave  Ned  his,  I 
know,  when  he  bought  a  better  one.  What 
became  of  yours  1 " 

The  father  went  to  a  drawer,  and  pro- 
duced the  facsimile  of  Ned's  watch. 

"I  put  it  away,"  he  said,  "on  the  day 
my  old  master  made  me  the  handsome 
present  of  a  gold  one,  when  I  won  the  first- 
class  medal  for  our  grapes  and  pines."  The 
old  man  looked  sadly  at  the  antiquated, 
tarnished  thin^.  No  doubt  it  brought  a 
rush  of  memones  of  pleasant  days  gone  by. 
"I  wanted  to  have  given  it  you,  child, 
years  ago,  but  your  mother  saia  'twas  not 
smart  enough  to  go  with  your  gay  clothes, 
and  laces,  and  ribbons,  and  you  wouldn't 
value  it" 

Kathleen  held  out  her  hand  for  it 

"  Qive  it  me  now,  father.  See,  I've  no 
laces,  or  ribbons,  or  smart  clothes,  and  I 
should  value  it  for  your  sake  and  Ned's." 

The  father  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 
"The  voice  wasn't  Kathleen's,  the  look  in 
her  eyes  wasn't  Kathleen's,"  as  he  told  his 
wife  afterwards  when  recounting  the  in- 
cident; "but  there — trouble  had  changed 
them  all,  no  doubt,"  he  concluded,  "  and 
possibly  Kathleen  found  them  as  much 
changed  as  they  found  her." 

The  day  afterwards  another  surprise  met 
them,  in  the  shape  of  an  announcement 
from  Kathleen  that  she  was  going  into 
service  again. 

'  "  I  shtal  never  go  back  to  Lough  Lea," 
she  explained.  "I  detest  the  O'Sheas — 
man,  woman,  and  child.  I  can't  live  here 
to  be  a  burthen  on  you.  I  shall  ask  Miss 
Buckingham  to  take  me  as  a  travelling 
maid.  She  is  always  moving  about  from 
place  to  place." 

The  mother  had  not  the  heart  to  utter 
reproaches,  which  at  one  time  would  have 
come  readily  enough  to  her  lips,  respecting 
the  girl's  folly  in  marrying  a  man  for 
whom  she  had  no  liking.  So  she  sighed, 
and  said  nothing  at  the  moment ;  but  to 
her  husband  she  spoke  freely  afterwards. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  know  my  own  child ; 
all  her  pretty  ways  and  love  of  finery  and 
smart  things  are  Rone,"  she  said,  looking 


back  reffretfhlly  to  the  faults  and  folBei 
for  which  she  had  soundly  rated  KitUen 
times  without  number.  "Her  mairiige 
with  Bryan  is  a  miserable  one;  bebeiti 
her  badly,  not  a  doubt ;  he's  alwayi  iwaj 
from  home,  she  says,  now  at  one  phee, 
now  at  another.  If  she  can't  stay  hoe 
with  us  I  couldn't  choose  a  better  ndilnBg 
for  her  than  Miss  Buekinsham;  but! ex- 
pect after  she  has  been  about  Ae  voridi 
bit,  she'll  come  back  to  the  dd  home,  ind 
settle  down  to  cheer  us  up  at  the  end  of 
our  days." 

So  spoke  the  mother's  hopes  — ihort- 
lived  hopes,  however.  They  died  of  tb 
good-bye  Kathleen  gave  her--a  kog, 
strong,  sOent  one--when,  after  a  btttr 
from  Miss  Buckingham  expresang  k 
wfllingness  to  accept  her  servioes,  abe  Nt 
off  for  Greenock. 

Sylvia  welcomed  Kathleen  wiAnoR 
cordiality  than  she  had  ever  shows  to 
Ned.  Nothing  could  have  suited  her  pbn 
better  at  the  moment  than  thbcompnioD^ 
ship  of  the  gfarl  under  guise  of  maid. 

"She  is  a  silly  Uttle  prattler,"  Ai 
thought,  picturing  to  herself  thetrifleroi 
days  gone  by,  not  the  girl  whom  the « 
periences  of  life  had  embittered  and  hini- 
ened.  "  Her  vanity  lays  her  at  the  mtq 
of  everyone  who  cares  to  play  upon  it 
She  can  only  become  dangOTOns  by  m 
dent ;  under  my  eye  no  such  aocideDtciB 
arise.  If  we  want  to  make  use  of  hem 
an  unconscious  instrument,  shecanbeimde 
to  do  good  service." 

So  Kathleen  received  a  hear^  weleoBe 
to  the  Greenock  hotd,  where  Sylvu  hid 
taken  up  her  quarters.  With  great  appi 
rent  candour  Miss  Buckingham  told  Ewi- 
leen  all  she  knew  of  her  own  plans,  im^pl 
that  she  expected  her  frankness  to  ^ 
repaid  with  a  similar  confidenca 

"  I  may  go  to  France,"  she  said,  "or  I 
may  be  to  Vienna,  or  perhaps  bti  to 
New  York.  I  can't  teU  in  the  lent  tiO 
I  hear  from  my  friends  across  the  wittr. 
Tell  me,  do  you  think  yon  will  like  kj^ 
journeys  and  short  rests  for  a  time  t  Asa 
what  has  become  of  your  husbsnd,aK 
when  do  you  expect  to  see  him  againt 

To  which  Kathleen  replied  with  * 
similar  candour,  that  long  jounieys  m 
short  rests  would  suit  her  better  thta  m 
thingelsejust  then;  that  she  felt  she  ne^ 
change  of  air  and  scene  after  the  tflfriUa 
shock  of  her  brother's  death.  Ai  /» 
Bryan,  she  had  not  the  remotest  no^ 
where  he  was.  Of  late,  his  rf>««we«^ 
home  had  been  frequent  and  fiohop^ 
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She  feared,  bat  of  coorae  she  could  not  be 
•ore,  that  he  had  joined  some  Fenian 
society.  If  so,  she  knew  his  home  wonld 
see  bat  little  of  him,  and  as  she  hated  old 
Mrs.  O'Shea  and  the  dilapidated  0*Shea 
£arm,  she  didn't  care  if  she  never  set  eyes 
on  the  place  again. 

^  Sylvia  looked  long  and  steadily  at  the 
girl  as  she  finished  shaking. 

Kathleen  bore  the  ^;ase  without  flbch- 
ing.  Whatever  suspicions  might  have 
arisen  in  Sylvia's  mind,  not  a  muscle  of 
Kathleen's  &ce  gave  substance  to  them. 

On  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  Greenock 
Kathleen  fell  into  her  maid's  duties. 
Sylvia  made  the  kindest  of  mistresses, 
patting  Kathleen  on  a  thoroughly  friendly, 
confidential  footing,  and  showing  a  sym- 
pathetic curiosity  as  to  the  girl's  private 
affairs  which  might  have  proved  embar- 
raaaing  to  many  in  her  class  of  life. 

Not  so  with  Kathleen.  She  recipro- 
cated sympathy  with  an  apparently  frank 
confidence,  and  opened  her  heart  freely  to 
her  mistress  while  she  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  the  dressing-room.  Every  question  as 
to  her  husband  and  her  married  life  she 
answered,  with  a  candour  scarcely  to  be 
expected  in  so  newly-made  a  wife. 

'I  The  truth  of  it  is,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
while  her  deft  fingers  busied  themselves 
with  Sylvia's  crape  gowns  or  bonnets, 
**  Bfyan  got  tired  of  me  within  a  week  of 
our  wedding-day.  It's  my  belief  the 
0*Oorman  girl  has  turned  his  head,  and 
he'll  be  uncommonly  glad 'to  be  quit  of 


For  once,  Sylvia's  keen  eye  for  character 
baffled. 

'*  The  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "The  girl  is  jealous  of 
some  attentions  her  husband  has  been 
showing  a  neighbour's  daughter.  A  jealous 
woman  is  a  dangerous  woman  wbile  the 
fit  lasts,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  she  should 
be  here  under  my  eye,  so  that  danger  may 
be  nipped  in  the  bud." 

After  Bryan  and  the  "  O'Grorman  girl," 
they  passed  in  review  the  members  of  the 
Shenstone  famQy. 

Kathleen  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
drew  her  pretty  mouth  down  at  its  comers 
significantly  when  she  spoke  of  Mrs.  Shen- 
stone and  Uncle  Archie.  Sylvia  alluded  to 
Joyce  and  Mab. 

''One  would  scarcely  believe  they  were 
sisters,  they  were  so  unlike,"  she  said, 
feeling  her  way  to  Kathleen's  likes  or 
disUkesL 

'*  Miss  Mab  was  all  eoodness  and  kind- 


ness, and  all  the  world  loved  her,"  said 
the  girl  in  reply ;  *'  bat  Miss  Joyce  was 
often  hard  on  me  —  sometimes  I  hated 
her." 

As  to  the  deaths  of  their  respective 
brothers,  neither  mistress  nor  maid  was 
disposed  to  be  so  confidential. 

"  Ned  knew  he  was  playing  with  edged 
tools,"  once  Kathleen  said  when  the  matter 
had  been  Ughtly  touched  upon.  And 
Sylvia  thoi^t  it  wiser  not  to  hunt  the 
subject  down. 

While  Kathleen's  fingers  and  tongue 
were  thus  perpetually  kept  in  occupation, 
her  eyes  also  nad  never  so  much  as  a  spare 
moment.  Not  a  detail  of  Sylvia's  daily 
life  escaped  them.  Every  sqaare  inch  of 
every 'cupboard  or  wardrobe,  as  well  as 
every  corner  of  every  trunk,  was  in  due 
coarse  laid  bare  to  them. 

Sylvia's  morning  visit  to  the  post-office 
to  fetch  her  letters  was  the  time  when 
Kathleen's  most  energetic  explorations  of 
hiding-places  were  earned  on. 

Within  a  week  of  her  arrival  at  Greenock 
her  work  of  investigation  had  answered 
its  purpose,  and  had  come  to  an  end.  Ned's 
old  silver  watch,  discovered  alongside  of 
Backingham's  gold  one  in  a  small  box 
within  a  trank,  lay  in  her  hand,  and  the 
facsimile  watch,  given  her  by  her  father, 
had  taken  its  place. 

To  secure  two  days'  holiday  from  Miss 
Buckingham,  under  pretence  of  seeing  her 
father  and  mother  before  she  set  off  on  her 
travels   with   her   mistress,  was  a  com- 

Saratively  easy  task.  The  watch,  not  a 
oubt,  must  now  find  its  wav  to  Joyce's 
hand.  What  results  might  follow  from  its 
so  fielding  its  way,  Kathleen  had  not  the 
remotest  idea.  Loyalty  to  her  promise  to 
her  dead  brother,  had  been  the  main- 
spring of  her  action  in  this  matter,  and 
had  taught  her  treachery  towards  one  to 
whom,  jadged  by  her  inadequate  moral 
code,  she  deemed  that  notiiing  but  treachery 
was  due.  Underlying  tiiis  thought,  was 
the  conjecture  that  Joyce  mi^ht  fijid  a 
meaning  in  Ned's  bequest  which  no  one 
else  could.  It  might  be  a  necessary  link 
in  a  cludn  of  evidence,  of  which  Joyce  held 
fragmentary  portions.  Or,  it  might  be  the 
enigmatic  answer  to  some  question  the 
young  lady  had  once  put  to  Ned.  la  any 
case,  she  had  done  her  part,  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  laid  the  dead  brother  s  watch 
beneath  her  pillow  at  night,  and  closed  her 
eyes  to  dream  of  the  old  bygone  days 
when  she  and  Ned  played  childish  games 
of  ball  in  the  little  cottaee  earden«  or.  later 
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on  in  life,  walked  side  by  side  in  the  grey- 
green  twilight  meadows,  building  cast^  in 
the  air,  of  which,  alas,  there  remained  not 
one  stone  upon  another  now. 

DUCK  DECOYS. 

Something  must  be  done  in  these  bad 
times.  "Make  jam,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone 
once ;  but  nnfortnnately  this  year  there  is 
such  a  glut  of  fruit  that  the  figures  from  jam 
are  as  much  on  the  wrong  side  as  those  from 
wheat  "Catch  wild  ducks,"  says  Sir  K. 
Payne  Qallwey;  and  if  we  could  ensure 
such  takes  as  the  Frieslanders  get — ^from 
one  sea-decoy  at  the  mouth  of  uie  Maas, 
owned  by  Mynheer  van  Hecken,  the  yearly 
take  is  seven  thousand  head,  many  of 
which  are  sent  off  alive ;  in  the  decoy  on 
the  Isle  of  Amrum,  North  Friesland,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  duck,  chiefly  pin- 
tail, were  taken  in  one  day — we  should 
certainly  make  it  pay. 

It  does  not  need  a  big  bit  of  land.  The 
Norfolk  birdcatchers,  accustomed  to  the 
"Broads/'  laughed  at  George  Skelton  of 
Friskney  in  Lmcoh,  who  in  1807  made 
the  first  regular  "decoy"  in  Norfolk,  and 
was  content  with  two  acres.  They  left  off 
laughinff  when  they  found  that  the  takes  in 
this  "litde  puddle"  averaged  over  fifty 
head  per  night.  Many  of  the  best  decoys 
are  smaller  than  Skelton'a  You  may  make 
one  on  your  "three  acres,"  and  still  re- 
serve ^ass  enough  for  the  cow.  What 
you  will  want  is  seclusioa  Ducks  don't 
like  railways;  "puffing  billy,"  the  steam- 
threshing  machine,  is  as  hateful  to  them 
as  it  is  to  a  high-mettled  colt  Shooting 
disturbs  them — the  Dutch  law  forUlds  a 
gun  to  be  fired  within  a  thousand  yards 
of  a  decov.  Then,  too,  your  land  must  be 
wet,  or  the  right  kind  of  food  will  not  be 
forthcoming;  and  your  decoy  must  be  em- 
bosomed  in  wood,  though  that  is  a  se- 
condary consideration,  for  willow  and 
privet  STOW  apace,  and  reed  screens,  which 
you  wm  always  have  to  use  if  you  work 
the  thing  scientifically,  will  stand  in  the 
stead  of  other  shelter  till  the  trees  have 
come  oa  You  might  think  that,  what 
with  drtuna^,  and  manufactures,  and  the 
noise  of  trains,  a  great  part  of  England 
was  wholly  unfit  for  decoy-work;  but 
one  of  our  best  decoys  is  at  Hale, 
only  nine  mfles  from  Liverpool  and  seven 
from  Prescot  Along  the  Lancashire  coast 
there  are  any  number  of  places  like  Hale ; 
and  even  inland,  in  what  we  think  of  as  a 
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continuous  mass  of  mills  and  houses,  tfaeie 
are  bits  of  lonely  undrained  moorhmd  li- 
mirably  suited  to  the  purpose. 

In  all  England  there  are  only  thirty-«^ 
decoys.  In  Essex  alone,  where  now  tben 
are  three,  there  used  to  be  thirty.  la 
Lincoln  Hlqj  have  gone  down  from  twenty- 
six  to  one.  SuffoUc,  in  fact^  and  Nottisg- 
ham,  are  the  only  counties  where  the  par- 
suit  of  decoying  is  at  all  comparable  irltii 
its  past  In  the  former,  seven  decoys  in 
working  where  there  were  fourteen  mif 
in  the  century ;  in  Notts  there  never  wm 
more  than  four,  of  which  three  are  still 
kept  up. 

Scotland  never  had  any  decoys;  in  In- 
land there  are  but  three  in  use,  againt 
twenty-two  known  to  have  eziated.  Of 
these  one  is  historic,  that  which  eziitsl 
at  Parteen,  two  miles  from  Limerick.  In 
Donelly's  Tour  (1681),  this  is  menttonei 
as  "a  great  decoy  belonging  to  Jaan 
FitzgenJd,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esqmnk' 
Sir  R  Gallwey  thinks  that  that  made  inSi 
James's  Park  by  the  Dutchman,  Sydiaeh 
Hilcus,  for  Charles  the  Second,  in  166$, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  En^lidi  deoog^; 
so  that  the  art  was  not  long  m  makii^  iti 
way  to  the  Shannon.  Ireland,  however 
ought  to  be  the  home  of  decoying.  The 
marshes  of  the  Fergus,  between  Ennis  ani 
Limerick ;  the  shores  of  the  Shannon  ei* 
tuary,  those  of  the  many  shallow  loiig^ 
like  Sheephaven  on  the  north  coasi;  k« 
as  full  as  they  can  be  of  Urds ;  and  tfaoe 
can  be  no  reason  why  the  Irish  shcrald  aoi 
catch  them  as  well  as  the  English  fen-nsa 
used  to  do,  or  the  Dntdi  do  stilL 

Farming  is  in  a  transition  statsi  aid 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  us  out  of  <mr 
old  corn-growing,  big-farming  groove,  if- 
and-by  we  shaU  come  to  thmk  moie  sf 
small  industries — ^poultiy,  butter,  and,  bsI 
least,  decoying.  All  you  need  do  ii  to 
stiptdate  that  your  decoy  shall  coiu^ 
among  the  things  for  which  you  are  to  gst 
compensation  when  your  lease  has  roa 
out;  and  then  you  can  start  for,  say  one 
hundred  pounds;  and  the  cost  of  keepin^i 
ifyoudothedecoyingyourself,isverytrilai( 

It  is  a  large  "if.'^  Few  farmers  wooU 
like  to  take  we  trouble  to  set  the  deeoy-d«f 
to  work,  and  to  watch  bdiind  the  seroew 
while  he  runs  in  front  of  the  first  sereoii 
behind  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  the  dudci 
(most  inquisitive  of  birds)  are  fairly  wild 
widi  excitement  and  swim  after  him  op  Ae 
decoy-pipe,  especially  if  doggie  has  a  tcsA 
brush  tied  to  his  taU  and  a  red  rag  aboat 
his  middle. 
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Silly  things  these  ducks !  Yet  it  is  not 
always  that  they  are  sosillj.  Sometimes  they 
won't  enter  the  pipe  at  all.  The  deooy-man 
may  throw  his  handfols  of  grain ;  the  decoy- 
docks  may  svrim  up  and  eat  it,  showing 
the  way  to  their  wild  friends;  the  dog 
may  play  his  pranks  to  perfection,  bat,  if 
dill7  is  not  in  the  mind,  or  if  he  has  fed  to 
repletion  the  night  b^ore,  he  will  most 
proYokingly  refuse  to  come  and  be  killed. 
Birds  of  this  stubborn  temper  are  called 
"stale,"  the  secret  usually  being  that  they 
have  seen  your  dog  often  enough  to  know 
that  he  is  only  a  common-place  dog,  not 
a  marvellous  nonsuch,  for  the  sake  of 
investigating  whom  a  duck  might  deem  it 
well  worth  while  to  run  into  peril. 

Once,  when  a  decoy-owner  had  tried  all 
his  own  dogs  in  vain,  a  lady  was  persuaded 
to  start  her  pug  at  the  pipe's  mouth,  and 
to  signal  to  him  from  close  by  the  tunnel 
net.  Pug  was  very  fat,  with  a  red  leather 
coUar,  a  big  black  spot  near  it,  and  a 
peculiar  twist  in  his  tail;  altogether,  he 
was  irreeistibla  The  ducks  tore  up  the 
pipe,  and  a  ffrand  catch  was  the  result  Of 
coarse,  the  dog  should  never  look  back  at 
the  ducks,  else  they  will  think  he  means 
fight,  and,  their  cowardice  being  greater 
even  than  their  curiosity,  they  wm  at  once 
torn  tail  He  must  be  perfectly  silent, 
too;  the  least  whimper  would  frighten 
them  off,  not  for  that  time  only,  but  for 
ever  and  aye. 

Cats  and  ferrets  are  sometimes  used, 
bat  Uiey  are  less  manageable  than  dogs. 
Sir  B.  GhJlwey  tells  how  he  once  bor- 
rowed an  organ-grinder's  monkey,  after 
whom  the  ducks  flew  in  swarms,  but 
soon  Jaoko  sprang  to  the  top  of  a  screen, 
grinned  at  his  pursuers,  and  began  crack- 
ing the  nuts  with  which  he  had  been  paid 
beforehand.  No  wonder  every  bird  fled, 
not  only  out  of  the  pipe,  but  off  the  decoy. 
And,  to  crown  all,  Jacko  tumbled  into 
the  water,  and  nearly  died  of  cold  and 
fright  Of  course,  when  the  ducks  have 
be^  enticed  some  four  yards  up  the  pipe 
the  decoy-man  shows  himself  at  its  mouth. 
What  are  they  to  do  f  Death  is  behind 
them;  anythmg  is  better  than  facing  their 
grim  enemy.  True,  they  are  in  a  covered 
ditch,  but  curving  round  as  it  does,  it 
seems  open  at  the  far  end.  Anyhow,  they 
wOl  try ;  and  so  they  scurry  forward,  and 
into  the  tunnel  net,  of  which  the  man  or 
his  assistant  quidkly  closes  the  valve,  and 
then  nothing  remains  but  to  despatch 
the  victims  one  by  one.  The  decoy- 
dacks  swim  down  the  moment  they  see 


the  man.  They  are  not  afraid  of  him;  in- 
deed, they  expect  another  feed,  and  he  takes 
care  that  their  expectation  is  fulfilled. .  It 
ought  to  be  said  on  their  behalf,  that  Uiey 
do  not  intentionally  deoeive  their  kinsmen. 
They  simply  swim  up  the  pipe  after  the 
dainty  faro  which  the  man  keeps  scattering 
in  front  of  them.  You  cannot  blame 
them,  and  yet  their  conduct  brings  death 
to  those  whom  it  leads  forward. 

Decoying,  then,  is  a  fine  art^  and  it  is 
essentially  a  Dutch  art  The  name  is  Duok- 
kooy,  kooy  being  a  cage ;  and  our  seven- 
teen^-ce^tury  writers  speak  of  *'  the  new 
device  for  catching  ducks,  known  by  the 
foreign  name  of  a  koya"  Before  that 
time  we  caught  our  ducks  as  the  Romans 
and  old  Britons,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  other  nations,  did  their  game,  by 
driving.  Of  course,  this  would  only  do  for 
young  thines  that  could  hardly  fly,  and 
for  older  birds  that  were  moulting,  and  were 
thereby  unable  to  make  good  use  of  their 
wings.  The  great  takes,  therefore,  in  the 
olden  time  were  in  summer,  whereas  de- 
coying is  especially  a  winter  work.  Then 
to  drive  the  ducks,  was  needed  a  whole 
flotilla  of  boats,  and  a  crowd  lining  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
your  netted  pipe.  And  this  meant  a 
great  deal  of  worry,  perhaps  a  pitched 
battle,  about  dividing  the  spoil 

The  decoy-man,  on  the  contrary,  worked 
alone,  with  at  most  a  son  or  nephew  as  assis- 
tant He  kept  his  own  secrets,  which  were 
handed  down  from  father  to  son ;  threw  a 
veil  of  mystery  over  his  plans ;  and  spread 
absurdly  inaccurate  reports  as  to  his 
methods  "  People  who  wanted  to  know '.' 
he  dreaded  and  abhorred;  perhaps  they 
would  be  setting  up  a  decoy  for  them- 
selves, and  Uien  the  chances  were  that  fewer 
birds  would  visit  his  watw.  When  he 
made  a  sreat  take  he  said  as  little  about  it 
as  possible,  for  fear  of  having  his  rent 
raised.  You  mi^t  as  well  expect  a 
conjuror  to  explam  his  tricks  as  a  decoy- 
man  to  tell  Ids  artifices.  It  was  business 
and  experience  against  the  cunning  and 
wildness  of  the  birds ;  and  why  should  he 
let  another  pick  his  brains  and  draw  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  f 

These  men  made  money ;  but  it  was  a 
trying  life,  and  the  belief  that  a  drop  of 
<< something  hot"  is  the  best  prophylactic 
M^ainst  wet  did  them  a  deal  of  harm.  Thus 
George  Skelton,  son  of  the  Lincolnshire 
patriarch,  killed  himself  with  drink.  One 
of  his  patrons  found  him  in  a  one-roomed 
cottage,    on    the    Norfolk    coast,    near 
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Sandringham,  lying  on  a  foor-post  bedstead, 
to  which  strings  of  wild-fowl  stretched  all 
round,  served  as  curtains.  They  made 
money;  though,  when  thirty-one  thou- 
sand ducks  were  caught  in  one  season 
at  Wainfleet  alone,  no  wonder  the  contract 
price  a  century  ago  was  down  to  fivepence 
a  piece.  A  sober  man  would  save  enough 
to  buy  a  farm;  this  was  done  by  the  last 
man  who  worked  the  Leyerington  decoy, 
near  Wisbech.  The  Morden  decoy,  near 
Poole  Harbour  (it  is  best  when  you  can 
attract  birds  fresh  from  the  sea),  used  to 
bring  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  nett, 
which  means  at  least  seven  thousand  birds. 
Colonel  Leathes's  decoy,  at  Fritton,  in 
Suffolk,  used  to  clear  the  same  sum ;  but 
the  Lakenheath  decoy,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Fens,  was  perhaps  the  best  in  England. 
Seven  hundred  pounds  has  been  made 
from  it  in  one  season ;  about  fifty  years  ago 
a  ton  of  ducks  was  sent  up  from  it  to 
town  t?rice  a  week.  As  lately  as  1878  an 
old  keeper  saw  quite  three  thousand  ducks 
sitting  outside  waiting  for  those  inside  to 
be  taken  out,  the  decoy  being  so  full  that 
you  could  not  prick  a  pin  in  anywhere. 

The  railway  from  Brandon  to  Ely  (which 
thereabouts  runs  on  piles,  over  a  bottom- 
lees  fen),  ruined  this  decoy.  Its  glories  are 
gone — ^gone  with  the  big  copper  butterfly 
and  the  swaHow-tailed  ditto,  who  used  to 
abound  round  Whittlesea  Mere.  The  birds 
do  not  come  any  more  than  the  butterflies. 

In  the  Isle  of  Axholme  (where,  by-the- 
way, there  are  many  "peasant  proprietors"), 
there  ought  to  be  still  room  for  a  good 
many  decoys.  In  spite  of  Sir  Cornelius 
Yermuyden — ^who  spent  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  draining,  and  then  (never 
gettbg  fair  play  because  he  was  a  Dutch- 
man) died  in  poverty  near  Thome,  in  Ax- 
holme— the  six  thousand  acres  of  Thorne- 
waste,  studded  with  pools,  attract  not  only 
ducks  but  wild  geese,  and  even  hoopers 
and  silent  swans  as  well  Here  it  might 
be  more  profitable  to  work  a  few  decoys 
than  to  try  to  reclaim  the  land  by  warping, 
and  to  bum  the  peat  into  charcoal 

Decoying,  then,  in  contradistinction  to 
driving,  came  in  from  Holland  along  with, 
or  soon  after  the  "  Bedford  Level  **  drain- 
ing, of  which,  in  1653,  Yermuyden  was  the 
engineer.  Before  that  time  there  could 
have  been  no  decoys  in  the  Fens,  for  the 
floods  would  have  destroyed  them,  or,  at 
least,  made  them  inaccessible  during  winter. 
Driving  was  a  summer  sport.  An  old  six- 
teenUi  century  print  shows  a  sea-gulf  half 
covered  with  little  boats,  before  which  are 


swimming  for  their  lives  some  hundisdi  of 
ducks.  At  the  head  of  the  gulf  are  thne 
netted  tunnels,  from  which  nets,  sappoited 
on  stakes,  branch  out  some  distance  along 
the  sides  of  the  gulf.  A  crowd  of  xoeD 
with  sticks  shout  and  gesticulate  to  keep 
the  birds  from  coming  ashore.  There  u 
no  way  of  peace  except  up  the  gndmllf 
narrowing  tunnels,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
death. 

As  I  said,  the  prey  at  these  drivioge  wis 
either  young  birds  or  birds  whom  monlliiog 
hindered  from  using  their  wingiL  WE 
loughby  tells  of  four  hundred  boats  andt 
take  of  from  three  thousind  to  foor  thoo- 
sand  birds  in  one  net. 

In  1432  a  mob  broke  into  the  dodc- 
pools  beloneing  to  the  Abbot  of  Croj^and, 
and  ''drove '  six  hundred  head;  doabta 
by  beating  the  reeds  and  driving  the  liA 
into  the  water. 

Driving,  however,  was  a  destnieim 
game ;  and  killing  off  the  young  birdi  lo 
lessened  the  supply  that,  in  1534,  in  Ad 
was  passed  prohibiting  all  driving  betfeea 
the  end  of  May  and  the  end  of  AogosL 
The  law,  however,  like  a  good  many  wm 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  laws  r^ulatuig  liii 
and  manners,  proved  a  dead  letter.  BM 
was  too  strong,  and  the  King's  writ  £i 
not  run  "  on  all  fours''  in  tiie  outlyingfA 
It  was  repealed  in  Edward  the  SbA^ 
time ;  an  attempt  being  made  at  the  mm 
time  to  protect  the  e^;  and  'Hhe  poor 
people,  that  were  wont  to  live  by  their 
skill  in  taking  of  the  said  fowl,  wheiebye 
they  were  wont  to  sustain  themselvei  wdb 
their  poor  households,  to  the  great  savngof 
other  kind  of  victual,  of  whicn  aidthef  m 
now  destitute,  to  their  extreme  in^TBriib- 
ing,"  were  allowed  to  go  on  driving « 
before.  It  was  not  law,  but  the  scastMr 
supply,  owing  to  the  drainage,  which  set 
tiie  fenners  on  the  method  of  entidng.  TImJ 
had  begun  something  of  the  kind  before 
the  Dutch  plan  was  brought  in. 

The  oldest  of  our  decoys  (that  at  Hoogli 
ton,  Notts,  for  instance)  have  no  ^ 
decoy-pipe  with  tunnel  at  the  end  m 
screens  for  the  dost  business  and  toco& 
ceal  the  watchful  decoy-man.  Th^  <^ 
sist  simply  of  a  high  cage  at  one  ^^ 
pool,  with  a  trapdoor  which  can  be  dom 
by  working  a  windlass  in  a  "sight^hooie 
at  the  other  ride  of  the  water.  To  make 
a  good  job  of  it  there  should  be  two  trjp^ 
doors,  one  at  each  end  of  the  cagSi  ViJ 
ducks  always  swim  against  tiie  wind;  »<>> 
for  the  same  reasons,  the  more  elaborate 
decoys   have   five,  six,  or   as  v^J  ** 
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eight  pipes  — one  for  every  wind  that 
blows. 

The  only  ezistbg  Derbyshire  decoy  (at 
Hard  wick)  is  of  the  cage  kind.  A  channel 
between  two  thickly-wooded  idands  is 
netted  over,  and  also  parted  off  into  two 
by  a  network,  and  famished  with  a  door 
at  each  end.  Bat  the  takes  in  such  decoys 
nmst  always  be  small. 

In  France  a  good  deal  of  decoying  is 
done;  the  dacks  thns  caaght  in  Uie  little 
lake  of  St  Lambert  in  Picardy,  and  sold  in 
Paris,  bring  some  thirty  thoosand  francs  a 
year.  The  Datch  tonnel-traps  are  arran^d 
to  catch  the  birds  aliye  without  damaging 
their  feathers— a  large  trade  bein^  done  in 
fancy  live  birds.  Some  of  the  pipes  lead 
to  a  box  ?rith  valye  opening  inwaida  Into 
this  the  birds  rash,  as  they  rush  in  any- 
where to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  dreadfal 
decoy-man,  who  blocks  their  retreat  Of 
coarse  Holland  has  onlimited  feeding- 
grounds;  and  the  law  looks  on  decoying 
as  a  special  trade,  and^  protects  it  ac- 
cordingly. There  are  in  Holland  nearly 
eighty  decoys  in  active  use,  and  all  paying 
welL 

Delightful  old  Quarles  has  no  picture  of 
a  dack-decoy  in  his  ''Emblenis,"  although  he 
does  sketch  a  hunting-net,  into  which  the 
dogs  of  hell  drive  those  whom  "the  world's 
sole  sovereign-ranger"  does  not  preserve 
firom  them.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  he  had 
never seena^decoy";  it  wouldhavematched 
so  exactly  with  his  "new-drawn  net  and 
its  entangled  prey,  and  him  that  closes  it," 
that,  had  he  known  of  it,  he  would  surely 
have  used  it  for  his  purpose.  The  earliest 
known  picture  (1665)  of  real  decoy  work 
depicts  a  murderous-looking  Dutchman, 
with  ringlets  and  butcher's  apron,  and  a 
*'  hanger  "  at  his  side,  wrin9;ing  the  necks 
of  a  netfull  of  struggling  victims. 

If  you  want  to  read  more  about  decoys, 
you  will  find  something  in  Davies's  *'  Nor- 
folk Broads,"  and  a  curious  account  in  Dr. 
Stnkeley's  "Itinerarium  Cnriosum."  Stuke- 
lej  is  quite  correct,  whereas  the  mistimes  of 
writers  like  Loudon  ('' Encyclopsedia  of 
Agriculture")  are  as  ludicrous  as  they  are 
astonishing.  Loudon's  blunders  are  copied 
into  Brando  and  Cox's  "Dictionary  of 
Science  and  Art,  1865  "--one  out  of  many 
instances  of  the  "  diffusion  of  misleading 
error  "  under  the  guise  of  useful  knowledga 
Writers  like  Loudon  must  have  been 
hoaxed  by  some  astute  decoy-man,  as  fond 
of  *'  ffreening"  inquisitive  featherless  bipeds 
as  of  luring  to  their  doom  his  feathered 
victims. 


LUMBEB-EOOMS. 

There  would  be  a  sad  gap  in  the  annals 
of  fiction,  if  the  convenient  garret  were 
swept  from  its  pages.  Where  else  should  we 
find  the  lost  wills  1  Where  else  would  be 
stowed  away  the  worm-eaten  old  chest, 
which  contains  the  important  piece  of 
paper,  bearing  in  the  unmistakeable  hand- 
writing of  the  eccentric  deceased,  the 
notice  which  triumphantly  confounds  the 
wicked  usurper,  reinstates  more  glorioufily 
than  ever  the  virtuous  hero  or  heroine, 
and  confounds,  to  the  delight  of  all  be- 
holders, the  clamour  of  grasping,  squab- 
bling relations  1 

Where,  too,  would  be  found  those  won- 
derful garments  of  a  dead-and-gone  day, 
in  which  the  heroines  of  some  of  our  fiction 
so  delight  to  array  themselves  1  Straying 
upon  some  long  unopened  cupboard  or 
chest  by  accident;  arraying  themselves 
in  girlish  merriment  of  heart  in  quaint 
flowered  brocades,  or  short-waisted  muslin 
frocks,  and  then  tripping  in  frolicsome 
mood,  out  of  the  dusty  old  lumber-room, 
down  the  broad  oaken  staircase,  always  to 
meet,  on  the  way,  the  hero  whose  heart  is 
straightway  taken  captive  for  ever,  by  the 
delicious  appearance  of  the  present,  decked 
out  in  the  garb  of  the  past. 

Those  lumber-rooms  must  bear  a  mag- 
netic influence  on  the  being  of  those  heroes 
— their  ransacking  by  eirlish  hands  awak- 
ing some  answering  tnrill  in  their  own 
breasts,  for  how  else  could  they  always  ap- 
pear just  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the 
maiden,  in  rustling  brocade,  trips  or  flits 
down  the  oaken  steps  1 

Where  else,  but  to  the  out-of-the- 
way  lumber-room,  could  be  sent  the 
heroines,  who,  lone  and  lorn,  wish  to 
weep  out  their  sorrows  unseou ;  or  who, 
coy  and  mischievous,  run  away  to  hide 
themselves  from  their  lovers;  or  who 
again,  in  indignant  despair,  seek  it  as  a 
sure  refuge  from  the  objectionable  choice 
of  hard-hearted  guardians  when  they  come 
to  pay  a  morning  call  1  And  what  other 
place  so  suitable  for  the  passionate  outflows 
of  genius,  burning  in  the  hearts  of  literary 
hero  or  heroine,  which,  despised  by  unap- 
preciative  relations,  are  tenaerly  depbsite^ 
by  their  authors  on  a  tumed-up  box  in  the 
peaceful  security  of  some  lumber-room, 
where  they  soothe  their  sensitive  souls  by 
writing  a  three- volume  novel,  or  a  poem, 
which  lifts  them,  there  and  then,  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  1 
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Who  has  not  triomphed  wiih  them,  when 
they  emerge  from  the  dnst  etnd  cobwebs 
into  the  light  and  glory  of  Fortune's  day  1 
Who  has  not  thrill^  with  satisfied  approval 
when  they  hare  poured  coals  of  fire  on 
dense  heads,  by  nobly  laying  the 
burden  of  the  whole  famflj's  expenses 
upon  the  proceeds  of  that  novel,  or  that 
poemt — the  unsympathetic  relatives  having 
generally  been  ruined,  while  that  noble 
work  was  forming  among  the  cobwebs. 

But,  if  lumber-rooms  play  an  important 
part  in  fiction,  how  should  we  fare  wiUiout 
them  in  real  life,  of  which,  indeed,  the 
thines  of  fiction  are  but  the  mirror?  What 
woukl  our  houses  be,  if  there  were  no 
comers,  in  which  can  be  gathered  up  waste 
materials^  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  our 
daily  life's  wear  and  tearl 

Any  housekeeper  can  speak  feel- 
ingly of  the  rubbish  which  accumu- 
lates insensibly,  in  spite  of  her  effort 
to  keep  down  matters  to  a  strictly  utili- 
tarian leveL  There  are  things  which 
cannot  disappear  after  the  complete  and 
astonidiing  lashicm  of  pins,  of  whom  some- 
one once  suggested,  that  they  must  have 
trcmsformed  the  world  into  one  gigantic 
pin-cushioa  Books,  which  gave  us  a  plea- 
sant half-hour,  and  no  more,  lie  covered 
with  the  dust  of  our  gratitude  up  there,  in 
the  lumber-rooms ;  for  the  fashion  of  thought 
which  amused  us,  the  ways  of  the  characters 
which  interested  us,  yesterday ,  have  already 

Siven  place,  to-day,  to  new  thoughts  and 
Efferent  ways.  With  the  straight-backed 
chairs,  or  bright-flowered  chintzes  of  the 
past,  they  lie  nidden  away  in  our  lumber- 
rooms  and  forgotten.  To-day  we  are 
aesthetic,  and  sad,  and  sage-green-hued. 
To-morrow  we  may  go  back  to  the  cheerful 
tones  and  comfortable  shapes  of  our  yes- 
terday; but  in  the  meantime  forms  and 
colours,  in  the  shape  of  chairs  and  hangings 
and  remnants  generally,  of  our  yesterday, 
must  be  hidden  out  of  sight  in  our  lumber- 
rooms. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  find 
some  little  amusement  occasionally,  in 
looking  through  them.  We  most  of  us 
&ncy  that  among  the  rubbish,  there  may 
just  happen  to  be  some  treasure-trove. 
Frobably  most  of  us  know,  or  have  heard 
of,  someone  who  has  discovered  a  Teniers, 
or  a  Eeynolds,  or  even  a  Raphael,  lost  for 
many  years  in  such  a  pile  of  worthless 
rubbislL  We  have  heard  the  animated 
discussions — the  account  of  the  enormous 
sums  it  was  going  to  bring  the  happy 
I  finder;  the  magnanimous  and  patriotic  in- 


tentions of  offering  it  first  to  the  pateml 
Government ;  the  decided  prools  of  iti  beiDg 
perfectly  genuine.  Then  suddenly  wshetr 
no  more ;  and,  as  the  lucky  finder  lemaini 
in  exactly  the  same  position  of  modenie 
means  as  before,  and  there  is  no  notiee  h 
the  papers  that  the  British  Grofemment  bai 
made  itself  Uie  fortunate  poesesstw  of  nA 
priceless  treasure,  we  are  templed  to  tUnk 
that  the  Raphael  has  retired  ones  agimto 
the  duBt  and  cobwebs  of  the  stoieJMXM 
rubbish* 

Where  too,  should  we  poor  mortik  be, 
if  in  the  apparently  so  strangely  oontn- 
dictory  terms  of  our  existence,  we  hid  not 
lumber-rooms  in  our  souls'  lives  t 

Each  one  in  his  Ufa,  has  a  diimb«  k 
which  he  gathers  up  strange  and  fined 
things.  It  is  kept  under  strict  lock  end 
key,  for  they  are  the  flotsam  and  jetumoi 
our  awn  souls'  making,  and  no  other  lod 
could  enter  into  that  chambw  and  nudar- 
stand  as  we  do.  Tender  fanciei,  itRKg 
convictions,  troubled  doubts,  eager  itfm, 
loves  that  make  our  lives  glad,  and  Un 
that  make  them  sick  wi(&  bittemeaL  ii 
hues,  all  shapes,  all  age&  The  old  nil 
hides  away,  in  that  lumber-room,  the  deed 
rose-leaves  which  were  onee  firagruitk  nd 
crimson,  and  living.  That  grey-hiM, 
weary-faced  man,  plodding  at  tfa^  tieid- 
mill  of  daOy  existenoe,  doei  not  ihof 
to  other  eyes  the  ambitions,  tiie  hepei» 
the  plans,  which  he  has  put  swifi 
like  children's  wrecked  toys,  in  the  dsskj 
corner  of  his  lnmbe]>room.  Why  ihodd 
he  1  They  were  part  of  his  youth,  nd 
youth  has  been  left  so  far  behind  thst  fth 
scarcely  worth  while  recalling  iti  fiWtt 
dreams.  Between  them  and  him,  as  betwiv 
the  old  maid  and  he/  roses,  lies  the  M 
of  the  grey  monotonous  years. 

There  are  other  things  sadder  yet  thai 
these.  There  aretalents,  wasted  and  wiednd 
for  want  of  using.  Diere  are  opportniuti» 
thrust  away  there  out  of  sight,  beoaaiefe 
were  too  lazy  to  take  them  by  lie  bisd 
and  lead  them  out  into  the  light  of  oar 
daUylife.  There  are  the  pathetic  thnp- 
like  the  tiny  shoe  the  mother  treamireinp 
in  some  secret  drawer,  in  memoiy  <» 
the  coming  and  going  of  little  Mh 
stilled  to  her  listening  ears  for  everwa^ 
The  hand-clasp  *of  a  dead  fiiend,  w 
tender  kiss  of  first  love,  quaint^  hf^ 
fancies  of  our  childhood,  which^  teaeh  w 
how  to  live  in  the  lives  of  our  children. 

There  are  grim  things,  too,  sometimei 
hidden  tbere;  skeletons,  of  which  oor 
friends  and  acquaintance,  sitting  andeilnV 
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aJ^onr  board — tulj,  perhaps  the  very  wife 
of  oar  bosom — inow  nothing ;  akeletons, 
at  whose  ghastUnees  we  are  oompelled  to 
gaze  at  times.  FoUks  of  our  youth 
— treaeherous  thmsts  in  the  dark,  whose 
scar  we  know  Unffeifi  yet  to-day  in  the 
iMart  of  some  feflow-creatare--cowardly 
acts,  when  all  ooght  to  have  been  brave — 
baae  self-sorrenders,  misecaUe  wantings  in 
the  balance.  To-day  we  are  proeperons 
and  respected,  bat  yesterday  those  things 
lived  whose  dceletons  haont  oar  lombor- 
rooma  stilL 

Bat  there  is  compensation,  too,  in 
turning  over  that  which  we  have 
hidden  there.  The  dost  of  time  gathers 
slowly  but  sorely  on  our  sorrows,  and 
deadens  the  sound  of  our  sobbing;  and 
doubts  and  fisars,  which  used  to  hak  like 
so.  many  ugly  shapes  in  its  dim  comers, 
are  often  found  to  be  only  rubbish,  covered 
with  cobwebs  and  harndess  to  hurt  our 
lives,  when  we  enter  boldly  into  our  lumber- 
roema,  and  let  the  light  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience gained  in  life's  school,  shine  upon 
them.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  human 
natare  troubles  itself  much  over  trifles,  and 
often  shrinks  from  a  shadow,  which,  on 
closer  inspection,  betrays  itself  to  be  only 
empty  clothes. 


THE  TRIAL  AT  JUDD'S  FLAT. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 
CHAPTER   I. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  ruab,  that  at- 
tracted a  considerable  amount  of  attention, 
Ux^  place  in  the  far  north  of  Queensland, 
ami  .resulted  in  a  temporary  mining  camp 
whidi  took  to  itself  the  name  of  **  Judd's 
Flat.'* 

Judd,  as  may  be  imagfaied,  was  the 
ori^pnal  proq>ef  tor,  who,  finding  out  this 
spot  ef  promise,  had  established  himself 
temporanly  there  in  conjunction  with  one 
human  companion,  four  horses  and  one 
dogf  a  coaple  of  rifles,  pack  and  riding 
aadnlftf^  some  cooking  utensfls  and  min- 
ing imjdements,  a  store  of  tobacco  and 
matches,  and  a  small  cargo  of  supplies.  He 
aad  his  "  mate  "  had  tested  the  place  with 
m^as  apparent  success,  for,  their  supplies 
naming  shorty  they  left  the  major  part  of 
thmhelcmgings  at  the  scene  of  their  labours, 
and  xetanm  to  the  nearest  township  laden 
witii  alluvud  gold,  for  a  further  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  in  this  case,  flour, 
tea^  sugar,  and  potted  meats,  termed  teoh- 
oieaUy  "buUy." 


But  both  Mr.  Judd  and  his  partner 
laboured  under  the  popular  colonial  Cdliiig 
of  being  somewhat  addicted  to  whisky  and 
mm,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  genial 
weakness,  in  a .  moment  of  temporary  fw- 
getfulness  disclosed  the  position  of  their 
£1  Dorado,  and  indulged  in  vivid  portrayals 
of  its  richness.  It  was  this  wluch  led  to 
further  action  being  taken  in  the  matter, 
and  which  resulted  finally  in  the  mining 
settlement  of  Jodd's  Fiat 

The  camp  itself  was  situated  in  the 
extreme  north-east  of  Queensland.  It 
was  a  rough  and  even  picturesque  spot^ 
Lofty  mountains,  scrub-covered  for  the 
most  part,  dense^  and  almost  impene- 
trable, stretched  away  on  all  sides.  Far 
away  to  the  horizon,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  were  lifted  up  the  dull-green 
heads  of  the  hills  in  seemingly  endkss 
chains,  the  only  change  in  the  landscape 
being  a  break  in  the  prevailing  colour 
and  a  gleam  of  weather-stained  grey  and 
brown  where  the  sterile  rock,  devoid 
of  all  vegetation,  cropped  up  and  exposed 
its  naked  ruggedness  in  grotesque  and  fitm- 
tastic  relief.  It  was  a  scene  of  almost 
savage  magnificence;  savage  in  its  soKtude^ 
in  its  dead  intensity,  in  its  magnitade  of 
detail,  in  its  solemnity  of  bvoodiiig  sQenee. 

The  long  line  of  tents,  gleaming  white  in 
the  river  flat  below,  the  clash  and  clamour 
of  labour,  seemed  almost  a  desecration  to 
these  majestic  surroundings.  All  life^ 
activity,  and  movement  seemed  out  of  place 
in  this  stronghidd  and  temple  of  Nature. 
The  everlastttig  hills,  whidi  had  been  but 
two  short  months  awakened  from  theur 
primseval  sleep  of  solitude,  wwe  little-fit- 
ting adjuncts  to  the  puny  labours,  Ae 
insect  toil  and  struggluigs  of  humanity, 
going  on  under  their  mighty  shadows. 
And  yet  the  desecrating  hand  of  man  had 
dared  to  encroach  even  on  these  silent 
witnesses  of  Nature's  grandeur;  for,  wind- 
ing up  from  the  flat,  In  an  easteriy  direc- 
tion, could  be  perceived  the  faintly-marked 
trail  that  led  to  the  nearest  settlement — a 
mere  bridle-track  throuffh  the  scrub,  formed 
by  the  plodding  feet  of  horses  and  mules, 
and  intensified  b^  a  coniqpicaous  line  of 
Uazed  trees, growmg fainter  andfainter in 
the  distance. 

The  track,  winding  down  firom  the  last 
scrub-covered  hill,  narrowed  into  a  rocky 
gully  as  it  readied  the  flat,  and  was  almost 
brought  to  an  abrapt  termination  by  two 
immense  blocks  of  rock  that  projected 
precipitously  from  the  sides  of  the  ravine, 
and  seemed  to  meet    Bat  a  sudden  dip  in 
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the  track  avoided  the  impediment,  and,  the 
overhanging  rocks  once  passed,  the  camp 
came  into  view. 

The  camp  itself  was  of  the  roughest  and 
most  primitive  description.  All  the  build- 
ings were  of  canvas,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  in  number,  erected  without 
the  slightest  vestige  of  order  or  design, 
crowding  round  any  spot  where  a  neigh- 
bouring tree  offered  some  slight  shade,  and 
scattered  sparsely  over  the  more  open 
ground. 

Every  tenth  or  twelfth  tent  boasted  a 
flaming  announcement  to  tiie  effect  that 
the  best  spirits  could  be  obtained  within, 
and  was  furthermore  embellished,  for  the 
most  part^  with  a  flaunting  title,  such  as, 
"El  Dorado  Saloon;"  "Hie  Diggers' 
Own;"  "Nugget  Hotel;"  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  In 
Judd's  Flat  parlance,  these  adjuncts  to  en- 
joyment, not  to  say  inebriation,  were  known 
under  the  comprehensive  name  of  "poison 
mills,"  and  the  particular  decoctions  they 
dispensed,  under  the  humorous  titles  of 
"  Queensland  Lay-me-out ;  "  "  Sudden 
Death ; "  "  'Arth<)uake;''  and  other  trifling 
appellatives  of  a  like  nature. 

Three  or  four  tents,  of  more  pretentious 
rize  than  the  ordiniury,  and  with  con- 
spicuous signboards  outside,  bearing  the 
legends  "Store;"  "Public  Store;"  "General 
Store,"  were  the  emporia  that  provided 
mining  humanity,  at  Judd's  Flat,  with  the 
neceesaries  of  existence.  Painted  in  the 
rudest  characters,  all  over  these  homes  of 
enterprise,  were  numerous  announcements 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unenlightened  miners, 
such  as,  "  Best  price  given  for  gold;"  "Old 
Abe  buys  dust  and  nu^ts  at  Ml  weight. 
Scales  inside ; "  "  The  True  Blue  Store  has 
the  best  lot  of  goods  in  the  Camp;"  "Kally 
round  Honest  mb,  the  Miner's  Friend;" 
and  so  on. 

Goods,  stores,  and  necessaries  of  all 
kinds  were  a  terrible  price  in  the  camp.  In 
consequence  of  the  mountainous  country  to 
be  traversed  from  the  nearest  place  where 
supplies  could  be  obtained,  communication 
by  waggon,  dray,  or  vehicle  of  any  kind 
was  impossible;  all  carriage  havbg  to  be 
done  by  means  of  pack-horses  and  mules. 
This,  combined  with  the  long  stages  that 
had  to  be  made  without  grass  or  water, 
consequent  on  the  barrenness  of  the  country, 
the  natural  obstacles  of  the  road  itself,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  carriers  and 
horseflesh  sufficient,  caus^  all  stores  to 
reign  at  famine  prices  at  Judd's  Flat  A 
further  reason,  likewise,  was  the  hostility 


of  the  blacks,  that  made  it  unssfe  tolmri 
except  in  companies  of  three  or  to\a;  and 
the  continual  risk  the  carriers  ran  of  hiviBg 
their  animals  speared,  and  periiaps  loebg 
their  own  lives. 

But,  despite  all  drawbacks,  Jadd'i  FU 
went  ahead  and  increased.  Fresh  boM 
and  sinew  arrived  at  the  camp  alonl 
daOy.  Gold  was  pkntiftil,  and  of  nod 
quality.  Assayed  in  ftislMme  it  leiM 
four  pounds  two  shillings  and  sinenoein 
ounce,  the  highest  price  reached  in  tb 
colonies;  though  in  the  camp  it  fet^ 
much  less  at  the  hands  of  thers^icioni 
bar  and  store  keepers. 

CHAPTER    IL 

One  evening,  some  three  or  four  msD&i 
after  the  camp  was  first  formed,  sn  un- 
usual outburst  of  exeitement  distarbed  tin 
prevailing  monotony  of  this  delectsUe  it- 
treat  Theday'swOTkwa8finished,aDdJiiid'i 
Flat  was  given  overto  merry-making  andtt- 
joyment — chiefly  musical  and  btbuloiii.  Bat 
suddenly  the  drinking  saloons  poured  iortk 
masses  of  grimy  miners;  half-naked  figoM 
emersed  gnost-like  from  sorroundiog  Uaok] 
cat-like  Chinamen  flocked  from  Udd« 
retreats;  and  in  a  few  moments  a  ooiQi 
surging  crowd  had  collected  in  the  hifr 
light  outside  a  large  tent  which  bore  in  InA 
the  legend,  "Nueget  Hotel"  Tbatton^ 
thing  unusual  hadooourred,  could  eadjh 
seen,  and  something  quite  out  of  tke 
ordinarv  level  of  Judd's  Flat  expeiieseii 
as  evidenced  by  the  uproar  and  ezsjte- 
ment  Oaths,  noisy  demands  for  infonBA- 
tion,  and  cat-calls,  testified  to  the  blind 
the  miners  derived  from  the  unusoal  fr 
turbance ;  but  gradually  the  agititko 
settled  down  in  a  measure  as  psrtkslin 
of  the  cause  of  the  excitement  passed  froa 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  in  a  short  time  than 
was  but  one  word  on  men's  lips  ss  tbtf 
gathered  together  in  animated  dieciudo^ 
the  word — murder. 

By  some  h<»rible  mischance  d  Fata,  a 
woman,  a  fortnight  previously,  had  fboad 
her  way  to  Judd^s  Flat  The  less  nid  of 
her  and  her  actions,  perluqM  the  better 
She  was  one  of  those  unCortunates  iriwe 
home  is  on  the  outskirts  of  driliii^ 
whose  sum  of  existence  is  one  unenriaUe 
record  of  vice  and  immondity.  3^ 
Flat  had  acknowledged  her  unexpected]^ 
sence  first  in  a  spint  of  derisive  cmiott^i 
then  with  the  consciousness  of  noiqne  pos- 
session, and  a  lenient  disregard  for  bvUj 
and  wrong-doing.    But  now  all  that  n- 
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mtiiied  to  it  of  its  sole  representative  of 
womanhood,  was  a  bloody  mass  of  dis- 
figured humanity,  stretched  out  in  death 
on  the  floor  of  the  drinking  saloon. 

The  surging  crowd,  of  which  the  van  had 
been  forcM  ^rongh  the  open  doorway  of 
tlie  tent  right  into  the  compartment— room 
it  coold  luurdly  be  called — in  which  the 
body  lay,  thns  brought  face  to  face 
wi^  the  horrible  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment, disposed  itself,  after  gratifying  a 
first  spirit  of  morbid  curiosity,  to  stormy 
disenssion  and  enquiry.  But  before  it  had 
time  to  centre  its  energies  on  the  matter, 
a  diversion  was  afiPorded  by  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  the  proprietor  of  the  drink- 
ing-booth — a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  a 
broken  nose  and  a  hare  lip^who,  bursting 
out  hurriedly  from  the  booth,  addressed 
the  crowd  with  great  vehemence. 

^*I  take  you  all  to  witness,  boys,"  he 
cried,  ''that  this  thing's  happened  unbe- 
known to  me.  It  was  Hoppy  Dave  as  did 
it.  There's  AUigator  Joe  and  Greasy 
Stewart  been  inside  all  the  time  playine 
cnt-throat  euchre  with  a  Chinee,  and 
they'll  tell  yar  the  same.  Look  here,  boys, 
Tm  ready  to  swear  it  agen  Hoppy  Dave. 
He  was  with  her  all  the  evening;  they 
got  drunk  together.  I'll  swear  it  agen 
him  in  any  court  in  the  country." 

In  anticipation  of  this  resolve,  he  there- 
upon lost  no  time,  but  solemnly  called  upon 
heaven  and  earth,  togeUier  with  the  several 
limbs  and  membm  of  his  body,  in  affirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  This 
tirade  completed  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
turned  to  one  of  the  miners  standing 
near  and  said : 

"  Have  they  sent  for  the  police  magis- 
trate. Soapy  I" 

The  worthy  so  addressed  nodded  in 
reply,  and  said  : 

**  He  ought  to  be  here  by  now.  There's 
someone  gone  for  him." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  noticeable  fea- 
tures of  Judd's  Flat  social  life  was  the 
pecnHar  aptness  of  nickname  that  charac- 
terised each  member  of  the  community. 
Every  fresh  arrival  at  the  camp,  as  soon 
as  the  taste  and  discrimination  of  the 
residents  could  unanimously  decide  on 
a  fit  and  proper  nickname,  obtained 
one ;  and  this  thenceforth  totally  replaced 
his  more  lawful  patronymic.  A  good  deal  of 
choice  humour  was  evinced  in  the  selection 
of  some  of  these  appellatives ;  in  fact,  this 
sort  of  nomenclature  was  quite  brought 
down  to  a  science  by  ihe  ruling  humorists 
of  Judd's  Flat 


In  the  case  of  the  worthy  who  had  re- 
sponded to  the  question  of  the  host  of  the 
"Nugget  Hotel,"  the  name  ''Soapy "had 
a  certain  significance.  When  the  owner  of 
it  had  first  made  his  appearance  in  the 
camp,  he  had  excited  hilarity,  and  even 
suspicion,  amongst  the  miners,  by  evincing 
an  unusual  and  astounding  predilection  for 
the  daily  use  of  soap  and  water.  This  was 
a  course  of  action  so  extraordinary,  and  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  canons  of 
custom  and  habit,  that  at  the  offset  even 
derision  was  silenced  for  a  time,  and  pro- 
found amazement,  tempered  with  suspi- 
cion and  distrust,  alone  greeted  the  un- 
wonted proceedings.  But  no  immediate 
disastrous  results  ensuing,  Judd's  Flat 
recovered  itself,  and,  in  a  fit  of  retributive 
pleasantry,  dubbed  the  innovator  by  the 
name  of  '*Bar-of-Soap,"  which  subsequently, 
being  found  too  cumbrous  fbr  didly  use, 
was  changed  to  the  more  familiar  **  Soapy." 

In  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
advanced  by  this  worthy,  a  stir  in  the  crowd 
and  a  genend  cry  of  "here  comes  the  doctor," 
announced  the  approach  of  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  might  and  majesty  of  the 
law.  As  he  pushed  his  way  from  the  dark 
shadows  outside  into  the  flickering  half- 
light  that  the  one  sickly  lantern  hanging 
outside  the  booth  afforded,  his  appearance 
was  remarkable  and  striking  in  the  extreme. 
He  was  a  man  of  herculean  stature,  topping 
the  crowd  by  fully  a  head,  massive  and 
ponderous  of  build,  a  very  type  of  physical 
strength  and  vigour.  A  long  flowing  beard 
hid  the  lower  part  of  his  face;  but  the 
piercing  eye,  the  stoaight  lines  of  the  nose^ 
indeed  the  whole  expression  of  his  tanned 
features,  spoke  of  a  character  full  of  deter- 
mination and  energy.  His  dress  was  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  members  of 
the  crowd  around,  except  in  the  distinction 
of  cleanliness.  A  pair  of  belted  moleskin 
breeches  enclosed  his  lower  person,  while  a 
blue-striped  Crimea  shirt,  thrown  carelessly 
open  in  front,  and  disclosing  the  dark  lines 
of  a  powerful  neck  and  chest,  completed 
his  costume. 

"  What's  the  matter  here  1  Oan't  any- 
one speak  1"  exclaimed  this  individusl, 
pushing  his  way  hastily  through  the  crowd. 

"  It's  Swearin'  Sal  been  murdered,  doc- 
tor," answered  Soapy.  "  She's  lying  there 
inside." 

"  Murdered  1" 

"Ay;  so  they  say." 

"  Come,  dear  out  of  the  road,  some  of 
you,"  ejaculated  the  other.  "  Let  me  get 
to  the  womaa    Where's  Dan  Gribblet  % " 
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The  proprietor  of  the  drintdng  booth 
stepped  forward  at  the  anmmoiiB. 

"Herelaza.  Is  that  yoa,  Dr.  Hamilton  1" 

"Ay." 

"  Come  on,  then ;  she's  lyin'  inside.  I 
want  to  take  you  to  witness  that  the 
thing's  happened  unbeknown  to  ma 
You're  the  police  magistrate,  and  I  want 
to  swear  agen  Hoppy  Dave.  It  was  him 
as  did  it  Come  inside,  doctor ;  come 
inside,  boys;  there  ain't  anything  secret 
about  it.  I'm  goin'  to  swear  a  information 
agen  Hoppy  Dave  to  the  doctor; "  and  he 
emphasized  his  statement  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  profanity. 

"  Shut  up,"  growled  the  doctor  roughly. 
''  You  have  too  much  lip  altogether.  And 
3rou,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  crowd 
more  roughly  still,  ''you'd  better  keep 
outside,  a^  not  interfere.  And  shut  up 
your  row,  too." 

With  that  he  disappeared  inside  the 
booth,  accompanied  by  die  pr<^rietor,  who 
still  persevered  in  noisy  protestations  of 
his  innocence  of  the  affair  and  accusations 
against  Hoppy  Dave. 

The  crowd  outside,  silenced  in  a  measure 
by  the  all-powerful  doctor's  words,  waited 
impatientiy  for  results.  Evidently  the 
first  action  of  the  police  magistrate  was  to 
dear  the  room  of  mtruders,  for  those  who 
had  foreed  their  way  inside  came  sur^g 
out  and  joined  those  outside.  The  erowd, 
thus  augmented,  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
particulars  of  the  murder,  from  conflicting 
points  of  view,  with  much  argument 
and  animadversion.  Soon,  however.  Dr. 
Hamilton  made  his  appearance  from  inside, 
and  a  general  silence  ensued. 

"  Does  any  one  know  anything  of  this 
i^Ur  1 "  he  asked  curtiy. 

**I  do,"  responded  a  voice  from  the 
crowd. 

"Who's  11" 

"Alligator  Joe,"  answered  the  voice, 
"  and  there's  Greasy  Stewart  and  Thimble- 
rig  Billy,  and  Ah  Kong.  We  was  all 
there." 

"All  right,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  ''I 
shall  want  you  to  come  with  me.  Does 
anyone  know  where  Hoppy  Dave  is  t " 

"  He's  lying  drank  in  Gorrigan's  shanty," 
responded  another  voice,  in  tones  of  dJs- 
gust  "  He'll  all  right  there  for  to-night ; 
he  won't  move  till  momine." 

"Are  you  sure  he's  ul  right  for  to- 
night 1" 

"  Av ;  he  won't  move,  not  a  inch,  you 
ean  take  my  word  for  that,"  responded  the 
same  voice. 


"Well,  we'll  leave  him  for  toiugki 
Look  here,  boys,  this  is  a  case  of  mudflt 
It's  the  first  time  anything  of  the  kind  kg 
occurred  here^  and  we've  got  te  see  it 
through.  This  woman's  been  mordmd, 
and  it  seems  that  that  scoundrel,  Hop^ 
Dave,  has  done  it  I'm  going  to  hsTi  t 
trial  to-morrow,  and  if  it's  biought  hmu 
to  him  he'll  get  the  rope  for  it  Adj  of 
you  that  knows  anything  about  it  bd 
better  turn  up  here  at  ten  o'dock  to- 
morrow, and  we'll  sheet  it  home  to  the 
scoundrel  Don't  make  any  row  about  it, 
but  keep  your  eyes  on  the  orosseyedbnte, 
and  see  that  he  doesn't  clear  out  of  tk 
camp.  Now  break  up,  boys,  and  clear  oat 
of  this,  and  mind  what  I've  said  Wei 
make  the  scoundrel  swing  for  this.  Joe, 
you  get  Greasy  Stewart  and  the  oth« 
and  come  to  my  tent ;"  and  without  mon 
words  Dr.  Hamilton  broke  throng  the 
crowd  and  disappeared. 

Public  excitement  was  rife,  more  or  lea, 
all  that  evening.  The  popular  incentivei  to 
enjoyment  that  generally  were  in  yapt 
after  nightfall  were,  on  this  oocaiieo, 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  eheeij 
strains  of  cracked  fiddles,  wheezj  » 
ocndions,  and  unreliable  concertinas,  tint 
usually  resounded  throughout  the  caB|, 
were  dumb  during  the  whokof  that  eveoD^ 
Judd's  Flat  found  enou^  amusement  Id 
profane  discussion  of  the  crime ;  in  speo- 
lation  as  to  its  probaUe  result,  and  miDOtic 
of  its  details.  The  numerous  drinldog- 
booths  did  a  roaring  trade,  espedally  tk 
two  which  contained  the  murderer  aiu  aU 
that  remained  of  the  victim  of  the  com 
Miners  labouring  under  an  overpowadng 
sense  of  morbid  curiosity  alternated  fem- 
ishly  between  the  Nugget  Hotel,  where 
lay  a  motionless  heap  covered  with  a  dktjr 
blanket,  and  Corrigan's  Booth,  wkie^ 
huddled  up  in  a  state  of  insensible  intoxi- 
cation, reposed  a  depraved  lamp  of 
humanity  which,  when  sober,  answeied  to 
the  name  of  Hoppy  Dava 

CHAPTER    III, 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  moniin^  tke 
drinking-booth  that  was  to  serve  aej 
temporary  Court-house  was  suRoanded 
three  deep  with  miners,  ^^P"  J^ 
witness  the  unusual  proceediD^  1^ 
sole  representative  of  the  m^t  uA 
majesty  of  the  law  was  Doctor  Hamilton. 
In  what  manner  and  for  what  reisotf 
this  man  had  found  his  way  to  w 
abysm  of  Judd's  Flat  was  not  known*  fie 
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had  Qome  and  had  stayed — ^ihat  was  all  that 
was  known;  and  Jadd's  Flat,  not  labooring 
under  impertinent  or  intrusive  cariosity  as 
to  anteeedents,  had  received  him  wiUi  open 
arms,  and,  in  token  of  his  attainments,  his 
natnral  force  of  character,  and  terrible 
physical  capabilities,  had  come  to  look 
upon  him  as  the  head  and  oracle  of  the 
camp.  He  practised  his  profession  amongst 
the  miners;  low  fever,  ague,  and  rheu- 
matism—-to  say  nothing  of  delirinm  tre- 
mens, and  a  typical  indisposition  known  as 
the  '*  horrors '-  or  *'  shakes  " — ^being  some 
of  the  many  attractions  that  characterised 
the  mining  camp. 

In  one  eomer  of  the  canvas  building  in 
which  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  about  to 
assert  itself,  the  remains  of  the  murdered 
woman  had  been  deposited.  The  in- 
dividual Accused^  only  half  recovered  from 
hk  drunken  orgie,  had  been  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  regarded  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a  fatuous  look  of  mingled 
onconoem  and  cunning  on  his  brutish 
features.  Filling  every  inch  of  the  place, 
with  a  rear-guard  stretching  through  the 
open  doorway,  was  the  crowd  of  on- 
lookers. It  was  altogether  a  curious  and 
grotesque  picture.  The  bare  canvas  widls 
of  the  compartment  flapping  heavOy  to 
and  fro  with  every  breath  of  wind ;  the 
dark  and  bearded  mass  of  faces;  the 
powerful  frames  with  the  bared  muscles  of 
arm  and  chest;  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
scene,  looking  stem  and  formidable  in 
mighty  isolation ;  the  bestial  visage  of  the 
accused ;  and  the  motionless  form  outlined 
80  sharply  in  one  comer — altogether  formed 
a  picture  incongruous  in  detail  and  gro- 
tesque in  its  entirety. 

The  police  magistrate  was  seated  at  one 
end,  on  a  barrel  placed  on  an  empty 
piusking-case,  so  as  to  command  the  situ- 
ation. Bising  to  his  feet  he  opened  the 
proceedingB  oy  thundering  the  word 
"Silence  1 "  Waiting  for  a  moment  until 
his  command  had  the  desired  effect^  he 
continued : 

"Tou  all  know  what  we're  here  for, 
boys.  A  brutal  murder  has  been  com- 
Qiitted,  and  we're  going  to  bring  it  home 
to  the  murderer.  Bnt  before  I  commence 
I  want  to  swear  in  a  couple  of  special  con- 
sUbles  to  help  me.    Who'll  volunteer  1 " 

Perhaps  it  was  the  undoubted  novelty 
of  the  idea  in  Judd's  Flat  experience,  or 
perh^w  it  was  a  predominant  feeling  that 
a  certain,  though  undefinable,  amount  of 
di^ty  surrounded  any  office  connected 
with  tile  law.  or  it  mav  even  have  been 


that  the  appeal  came  with  a  certain 
humorous  application ;  but^  at  all  events, 
two  or  three  pressed  fimraid  in  answer  to 
the  doctor's  summons. 

'* There;  that'll  do,"  he  ejaculated  nn- 
ffraciously.  "Any  two  wiU  da  Oan- 
oiotte,  and  you,  Joe ;  yonll  do.  Come  up 
here  and  I'll  swear  you  in.  What  are  yon 
grinning  at  1  Stopit^  I  say.  Tou  resem- 
ble a  couple  of  monkeys  quite  enough 
without  making  the  l&eness  any  stronger. 
Come  up  here." 

This  sally,  which  was. received  with  a 
general  burst  of  laughter,  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  two  volunteer  uphoiders  of 
the  law  approached  with  the  gravity  be- 
coming the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Of  tiiese  two  wortiiiee  the  one  known  as 
Candiotte  was  a  beetie-browed  Greek  of 
a  most  forbidding  cast  oi  features.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  other  ca&(H- 
date  for  statutory  honours  o<msiBted  of  an 
undue  development  of  mouth  and  jaw, 
which  had  gained  for  him  the  cognomen 
of  <*  Alligator  Joe."  These  two  worthies 
having  l^n  solemnly  swom  in,  took  their 
places,  at  the  command  of  the  police  magis- 
trate, one  on  each  code  of  the  accused,  and 
the  trial  then  commenced  in  grave  eamestw 

The  presiding  magistrate  rose  to  his  feet 
and  proceeded  to  open  the  case  as  follows : 

**  Now,  boys,  you've  all  heard  whaf  s  on 
the  carpet.  We've  got  to  bring  the 
murder  of  this" — he  waved  his  hand 
callously  towards  the  motionless  form  in 
the  comer — "  home  to  the  man  who  did  ii 
We  haven't  got  the  power  to  do  mcve  than 
ccNtnmit  the  murderer  for  trial ;  but,  by  the 
powers,  boys,  we'll  send  him  down  to  Port 
Douglas  with  ^ough  evidence  round  his 
neck  to  hang  himu  We  haven't  got  any 
time  to  waste  fooling  round,  so  let's  get 
through  the  thing  right  off.  Who's  the 
first  witness  t  Stew^  you  know  some- 
thing about  it  Step  forward  and  let's 
hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

The  individual  who  responded  to  this 
summons,  was  a  lanky,  lantwn- jawed, 
ragged-bearded  miner,  so  filthily  dirty  and 
disputable  in  appearance,  as  to  be,  even 
amonsst  the'  unwashed  of  Judd's  Flat, 
something  quite  unique  and  unapproach- 
able. It  was  a  standing  boast  of  his,  that  he 
had  not  used  soap  and  water,  in  the  way  of 
ablution,  for  over  ten  year&  Indeed,  bcang 
asked  once  by  an  adndrer,  if  he  never  used 
water  at  all,  and  conscious  in  his  own  mind 
of  only  one  application  of  the  question,  he 
is  reported  to  have  answered,  without  the 
slightest  perception  of  there  heinfc  any 
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latent  satire  in  the  words  :  *'No ;  I  never 
uses  it  It  spOes  the  whisb^."  This 
greatly  endeared  him  to  the  choicer  spirits 
of  the  camp,  and  had  gained  for  him  the 
hnmorona  title  of  '*  Greasy  Stewart" 

In  answer  to  the  doctors  qaestion,  Mr. 
Stewart  scratched  his  head  thonghtfolly 
with  both  hands  before  replying. 

"  Well,  it's  this  way,  boss,"  he  said  after 
a  pause.  "  I  don't  hke  to  go  back  on  a 
mate.  Bat  as  this  is  the  lor,  why,  the  lor 
comes  first.  Gimme  lor,  ses  I,  afore  a  mate, 
so  long  as  the  lor  ain't  agen  me " 

"  Shut  up,  yon  fool,"  roared  the  magis- 
trate in  a  sadden  access  of  fary.  "  Come  to 
the  point" 

''Yoa  take  a  man  np  mighty  sharp, 
doctor,  you  dew,"  answered  Greasy  Stewart 
in  an  aggrieved  voice;  '*bat  yoa  were 
alios  roagh  on  a  man.  Howsomever,  this 
is  what  I  know.  There  was  me  and  Alli- 
gator Joe,  and  Thimblerig  Billy,  and  Ah 
Koog,  playin'  cat-throat  euchre  in  the  next 
room  beyond  thera  And  a  mighty  rough 
game  it  was,  boys,"  he  continued,  forgetting 
his  grievance  in  the  interest  of  recital 
"There  was  Ah  Kong  sitting  there  all 
night  with  such  luck  as  never  was.  Bowers 
and  aces — he  held  'em  all  night  You  never 
saw  anything  like  it.  Plank  down  a  ace, 
there  was  Ah  Kong  with  a  left  bower. 
Shove  down  a  left,  and  he'd  bang  the 
right  bower  on  top  of  it  Hand  out  the 
right,  and,  by  thunder  1  out'd  come  the 
joker  and  bust  you  up.  Luck  such  as 
you  never " 

"  By  thunder ! "  roared  the  magistrate, 
interrupting  once  again  the  flow  of  Greasy 
Stewart's  oratory,  ''if  you  don't  say  what 
you've  got  to  say,  and  shut  up  that  fooling, 
I'll  stiffen  you." 

*'  Well,  as  I  was  sayin',"  the  greasy  one 
continued  hastily,  not  further  notidne  this 
sally,  '*there  was  us  four  playing  cut-wroat 
euclure,  when,  suddenly  we  hears  a  scream 
coming  from  inside  here,  and  Swearin'  Sal's 
voice  yellin  <  murder  1 '  We  slammed  the 
cards  down  on  the  table,  and  rushed  in  here. 
I  was  fust,  and  I  see  Sal  lyin'  all  of  a 
heap  on  the  floor,  and  Hoppy  Dave  makin' 
trades  through  the  door." 

"  Will  you^  swear  it  was  the  prisoner 
you  saw  escaping  from  the  room  1 " 

"Swarl  Yes;  I'll  swar.  I  seed  him 
plain  enougL" 

*'And  there  was  nobody  else  in  the 
room  I " 

'*  No ;  because  we  could  hear  their  vdces 
all  through  the  evening.  They  was  drinkin' 
together  alone  all  the  time." 


"  Was  the  woman  dead  when  yoa  fint 
saw  her  1" 

**Dead  as  a  coffin,  doctor." 

"And  that's  all  you  know  about  it^ii 
itl" 

"That's  aU, boss." 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  can  stand  doiL. 
Where's  Thimblerig  Billy  1  Iwsathiin 
next" 

The  gentleman  answering  to  tl& 
title  immediately  stepped  forward,  and 
began  to  deliver  ms  evidence  with  asfcomib- 
ing  fluency.  In  point  it  was  aimflar  to 
that  delivered  by  lus  predecessor,  jad 
corroborated  that  gentleman's  8tatemeiit& 
The  speaker  laboured  under  a  predomi- 
nant sense  of  politeness,  and  constantly  re- 
ferred to  the  murderer  and  the  mudared 
as  this  'ere  ^ent  and  that  'ere  lady.  **We 
all  rushed  m  together,"  he  said,  "and I 
saw  this  'ere  gent" — oourteoudy  indi- 
cating the  murderer — "  vamoosing  throogii 
the  door,  and  that  'ere  lady" — waving  Us 
hand  with  ghastly  politeness  in  the  dinc' 
tion  of  the  motionless  heap  in  the  cornar- 
"  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor.'' 

There  was  something  horriUy  in 
congruous  in  this  grotesque  politeseis, 
though  the  exponent  of  it  evidently  prided 
himself  upon  its  happy  use. 

The  tlurd  witness,  Alligator  Joe,giTe 
similar  evidence,  and  even  volonteeiad 
further  information  for  the  benefit  of  aaj- 
one  sympathizing  with  unmerited  mil' 
fortune  in  connection  with  the  gamaol 
cut-throat  euchre,  in  which  he  and  Iiii 
companions  had  been  engaged. 

"  We  planked  down  the  cards,"  he  aid, 
in  tones  of  natural  indignation,  "and 
rushed  out,  never  thinking  that  tiung^ 
wouldn't  be  right,  but,  when  we  came  badi^ 
dang  me  if  the  stakes  wasn't  clean  gooa- 
every  peimy  we  had  anted  up  for  the 
game.  I  expect  it  was  that  coaa  of  a 
Chinaman,  Ah  Kong.  He'd  rob  a  gttn- 
yard  if  you  didn't  watch  him." 

The  Celestial  referred  to,  who  was  in  tk 
room,  contented  himself  with  aaailiDg 
pleasantly  in  return,  and  observing  gently: 

''Not  me,  Billy;  alle  same,  ^notkr 
mans.  Wcdly  good  me.  No  alealee 
money." 

Another  witness  being  called  by  tb 
magistrate,  some  symptoms  of  impwOKe 
were  exhibited  by  ^e  audience,  wfaoie 
interest  in  the  proceedings  was  rapidly  oo 
the  wane.  Judd's  Flat  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  paying  strict  attention  very  long 
to  anything  outside  its  usual  bniinesi, 
except^  perhaps,  card-playing  and  drinldsgi 
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and  it  now  felt  itself  entitled  to  some 
reward  in  consideration  of  its  self-denial 
and  strict  observance  of  all  legal  etiquette. 

A  big-boned,  athletic  miner  embodied 
the  sentiments  of  his  companions  in  a  neat 
little  speech.  Poshing  nimself  forward, 
he  addKssed  himself  to  the  company  gene- 
rally. 

"  This  is  all  A 1/'  he  said,  '<and  all  reg'lar 
and  lorfol,  but  it's  mighty  dry,  boys.  I 
propose  that  this  Conrt  adjonms  for  five 
tmnates,  and  gets  a  drink  all  round." 

A  chorus  of  cheers  and  laughter  greeted 
this  interruption,  with  cries  of,  "SSly  for 
you,  Sam ; "  "  That's  the  ticket,"  and  other 
encouragiug  remarks;  but  Dr.  Hamilton, 
jamping  upfromhisseatand  glaringsavagely 
round,  roared  in  a  stentorian  voice  : 

*'ril  break  the  ribs  of  any  man  who  in- 
terrupts this  trial;  and  III  charge  him  half- 
a-dozen  ounces  of  gold  forsetUngthemagain. 
Do  you  hear  what  I  say  1    Keep  quiet " 

Bat  even  this  threat  failed  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  disturbance,  and  the  magistrate, 
seeing  his  authority  weakening,  with  the 
tact  that  was  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  his  influence  in  the  camp,  exclaimed  : 

"The  Court  can't  adjourn;  but  there 
will  be  five  minutes'  interval  allowed  for 
refreshment.  Where's  Dan  Gribblet  1 
Here.    Whisky  for  the  crowd." 

A  second  storm  of  cheers  and  shouts 
ensued,  and  good  humour  was  generally 
restored.  A.  further  subject  of  discussion 
arose,  when  the  whisky  was  produced,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  allowing  the  accused  to 
participate  in  its  consumption ;  but  on  his 
whining  assurance  that  ''he  was  as  dry 
as  a  tbker's  dog,"  compassion  over-ruled 
all  feelings  of  a  sterner  nature,  and  a 
quart  pot  (termed  technically  a  jack-shay) 
containing  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the 
raw  spirit  was  handed  to  him.  With  a 
diaboUcal  wink  the  recipient  tossed  off  the 
welcome  allowance,  and  the  proceedings 
started  afresL 

The  next  witness  examined  was  a 
Chinaman,  who  had  been  in  the  drinking- 
booth  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  Being 
called  forward,  the  almond-eyed  Gelestifd 
showed  a  characteristic  amount  of  agi- 
tation. 

"What's  the  good  of  asking  hfanl" 
growled  a  miner  in  the  crowd.  "He  don't 
know  enough  English  to  bail  up  a  cow 
with." 

"SQence!"  roared  the  magistrate. 
"Now,  Li  Ling,  you  were  in  the  place  at 
the  time,  weren't  you  % " 

"  He  no  savee ! "  exclaimed  the  China- 


man excitedly.  "  Me  good  evening,  chow- 
chow." 

"What  does  he  meanl"  ejaculated 
Doctor  Hamilton  impatiently. 

A  half-suppressed  burst  of  laughter 
greeted  the  Chinaman's  frantic  efforts  to 
make  himself  understood,  and  there  was 
quite  an  uproar,  until  the  smiling  Ah  Kons 
stepped  blandly  forward  and  volunteered 
an  explanation. 

"  He  mean  he  don't  savy  anything  about 
it    He  was  eating  his  tea." 

A  fresh  burst  of  laughter  greeted  this 
explanation,  and  the  intelligent  witness 
was  thrust  aside  and  another  called.  A 
second  little  interval,  however,  ensued^  at 
this  juncture  by  the  prisoner's  asking 
audibly  for  the  loan  of'  a  pipa  After  the 
whisky  had  been  passed  round  pipes  had 
been  generally  produced  and  lighted,  for 
in  Judd's  Flat  experience  drinking  could 
never  be  satisfactorily  indulged  in  without 
the  accompanying  gratification  of  smoking* 
Seeing  his  f(dlow  miners  enjoying  them- 
selves in  this  fashion,  Hoppy  Dave  en- 
treated strenuously  for  the  like  privilege, 
and  a  lighted  pipe  being  passed  to  him,  he 
sucked  at  it  with  every  appearance  of  in- 
terest and  gratification. 

The  next  witness  called  was  a  miner 
who  had  been  drinking  at  the  bar,  and 
had  seen  nothing  but  the  retreating  form 
of  the  accused  murderer.  However,  he 
protested  that  he  could  identify  the  pri- 
soner, and  so  was  heard. 

"All  I  saw,"  he  said  modestly,  "was 
him  a-making  tracks  like  a  kangaroo,  but  I 
knowed  him  by  the  patch  on  his  breeches. 
There  never  was  any  villainy  going  on  in  this 
camp  but  that  patch  was  mixed  up  in  it.  So 
long  as  there  was  any  fighting,  or  lying,  or 
steaiins,  or  cheating,  going  on,  that  patch'd 
be  fandandering  round  in  it,  sure  as  eggs 
is  eggs.    I'd  swear  it  agen  it  in  any  court." 

But  this  witness's  evidence  being  received 
with  incredulity,  he  very  justly  retired  in 
umbrage,  and  refused  to  lend  further 
countenance  to  the  proceedings. 

"  Call  this  lor ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  irre- 
verently expressed  disgust,  "  I  call  it  rot" 

Subsequently  to  this  the  proceedings 
came  to  a  somewhat  sudden  termination. 
Three  other  witnesses  were  called,  and  their 
evidence  eoing  to  prove  unanimously  the 
guilt  of  tne  accused,  the  preddii^  ma^s- 
trate  exercised  his  prerogative  by  hurryug 
over  the  remainder  of  the  trial  There 
could  not  be  the  sUghtest  doubt  as  to  the 
prisoner's  ffuilt — it  was  thoroughly  esta- 
blished in  the  minds  of  all;  and  this  sta^eof 
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the  proceedings  arrived  at,  Dr.  Hamilton 
rose  suddenly  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed : 

''That  will  do,  boys.  The  prisoner  is 
found  guilty  of  murder,  and  committed  to 
take  his  trial  at  Port  Douglas.  Hell  get 
the  rope  for  it  there,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that  I  should  like  to  do  a  bit  of 
Judge  Lynch  on  my  own  account,  but  we 
must  mmd  what  we  are  doing,  and  act 
according  to  the  law,  or  we  shall  have  the 
mounted  troopers  down  on  us.  What  we 
have  got  to  do  is  to  send  him  down  to 
Port  Douglas  to  take  his  trial  before  the 
Supreme  Court  I  shall  send  him  at  the 
first  opportunity ;  in  the  meantime,  I  hold 
the  special  constables  responsible  for  his 
safety.  The  witnesses  will  be  bound  over 
to  attend  the  Supreme  Court  sittings  at 
the  Port  It's  got  to  be  done,  boys;  so 
you  may  make  up  your  minds  to  it  The 
Court  won't  sit  for  two  months,  so  you'll 
have  plenty  of  time  to  make  preparations. 
I  look  to  ihe  two  special  constables  to 
guard  ihe  prisoner  until  I  can  find  means 
of  sending  him  down.  I  want  you,  Stewart, 
at  my  tent  Break  up  now.  The  Court  is 
dissolved." 

'*  What,  boss  I "  exclaimed  Candiotte 
with  an  oath,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  Alli- 
gator and  me  has  got  to  look  after  Hoppy 
Dave,  till  you  send  him  down  to  the  PortV 

*<  That's  what  I  mean,"  responded  Dr. 
Hamilton  roughly.  "The  public  good 
requires  it.  Ill  get  rid  of  him  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  youll  be  paid  for  your  time." 

"Blow  thatl"  exclaimed  the  Graek 
violently,  aghast  at  the  responsibilities  at- 
tending his  voluntary  offica  "  D'ye  think 
a  man's  goin'  to  waste  his  time  lookin'  arter 
— and  then  have  to  go  to  the  Port " 

"  That's  what  it  comes  to,  and  you've  got 
to  do  it    The  Court's  dissolved." 

"  Well,  I'm  darned  1 "  interjected  Alli- 
gator Joe,  in  disgust,  "  if  this  ain't  a  sell." 

'*  But  I  say,  boss,"  cried  Candiotte. 

"  I  tell  you  the  Court's  dissolved.  That's 
enough." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The    subsequent   proceedings    of 


the 


committed  miuderer  and  his  impromptu 
guard,  not  being  immediately  under  the 
judicial  eye,  were  enveloped  in  a  certain 
amount  of  mystery.  After  the  trial,  it 
being  unanimously  considered  throughout 
Judd's  Flat  too  late  to  resume  the  mter- 
rupted  labours  of  pick  and  shovel,  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  given  over  to  uproarious 
dissipation  and  merry-making.  That 
Hoppy  Dave  and  his  guard  of  honour 


— Candiotte  and  Alligator  Joe— putki 
pated  in  the  festivities,  was  an  eaolj 
ascertainable  facti  for  the  three  worthiM, 
directly  the  proceedings  of  the  Cotot 
were  finished,  became  the  objects  of 
numerous  delicate  attentions  at  t^  Imii 
of  emotional  miners.  A  certain  halo  d 
romance  surrounded  prisoner  and  guuds, 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  moibid 
kind  of  admiration  in  the  minds  of  the  in- 
discriminating  idlers. 

Not — it  must  in  justice  to  Judd's  Fbt  mo- 
rality be  stated — that  Hoppy  Dave  wai  re- 
ceived with  any  great  favour  himself;  bdeed, 
he  was  generally  shunned  for  some  time;  ind 
someIaAitndinaiians,eagerforfre8hdeTek)pe> 
ments,  gave  loud  expression  to  th^  conik- 
tion  that  lynching  would  be  a  fit  and  p<^ 
ending  to  the  imposing  oeremonial  itthi 
extempore  Court-housa  But,  as  he  us 
perforce  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  ooa- 
pany  of  Candiotte  and  Alligator  Joe— isd 
was,  moreover,  not  backward  in  aaaeitbg 
himself— Hoppy  Dave  received  a  fair  dun 
of  the  attention  paid  to  those  worthiea 

Morally  speaking,  he  himself  seemed 
brutishly  unconscious  of  the  horror  of  the 
crime  and  his  position.  Shame  wm  » 
dead  within  him  that  he  could  min^ 
seemingly  without  a  thought,  in  the  dk- 
sipation  going  on  around.  He  wss  net 
in  any  way  confined — ^hat  would  haie 
been  impossible  in  the  camp,  where  enm 
served  in  the  place  of  stone,  brick,  and 
wood — but  he  was  kept  under  some  kbd  of 
supervision  by  his  two  attendanta  Hew- 
ever,  there  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  ondtf* 
standing  between  the  three.  The  bond 
was  not  so  indissoluble  as  to  be  in  tb 
least  galling. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  aftenooe 
Judd's  Flat  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  oprotf. 
A  great  fight  was  taking  place  on  the  oot^ 
skirts  of  the  camp,  and  scores  of  hal( 
drunken  miners  were  hurrying  to  witDem 
the  exhilarating  spectada  Alas  for  the 
lapse  of  judicial  dignity  I  One  of  tiie  com- 
batants was  none  other  than  Candiotte,  thi 
volunteer  abettor  of  law  uod  justice.  Tkt 
Greek  was  in  a  state  of  frantic  intom 
tion.  He  and  his  opponent  were  soirooodeii 
by  a  ring  of  grinning  miners,  and  behind 
him  stood  Hoppy  Dave,  in  the  charsilerol 
second  and  backer. 

"I'm  Candiotte,  the  budifd  Gieek," 
yelled  that  worthy,  his  long,  coal-Uaek  hiir 
and  beard  streaming  wildly  about  him. 
*'  When  I  was  in  Parry  they  called  aetbi 
budiful  Greek;  I'm  glorious  as  ApeUoi 
and  fight  and  tear  liM  a  wild  cat   Tm 
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Candiotte,  with  the  teeth  of  the  lion  and 
tiie  grip  of  the  yaltnre.  I'm  the  blood- 
thinty  Greek ! "  and  an  appalling  volley  of 
oaths  finished  the  tirade. 

The  fight  was  ^short  and  deciaiye.  The 
Qnek  was  too  drunk  to  last  long,  and  a 
few  tremendous  blows  from  his  oppcment 
Blretehed  him  on  the  ground. 

"  That's  me !  '  yelled  the  victork>u8 
pugilist,  in  a  burst  of  drunken  triumph. 
"When  Greek  meets  Greek  then  comes 
the  tog  of  war;  but  when  Greek  meets 
Jock,  the  wild  Hielandmon,  he's  up  a 
wattle." 

Subsequently  some  little  excitement 
arose  again,  in  consequence  of  the  proceed- 
u)g8  of  the  prisoner  and  his  guajrds.  A 
temporary  relapse  of  the  mutual  under- 
standing existing  between  the  three  must 
have  arisen  from  some  cause  or  another,  for, 
some  time  afterwards,  the  prisoner  was  seen 
wildly  pursuing  one  of  the  special  con- 
stables— Alligator  Joe — with  an  immense 
stone  in  his  hand,  whilst  the  object  of  his 
pursuit  was  seen  flying  in  advance  in  a 
paroxysm  of  drunken  fright  But  evi- 
dently, later  on,  Hoppy  Dave  forgot  his 
lesolve  to  **  do  for  "  hu  escort^  for  the  three 
were  seen  in  the  El  Dorado  saloon,  getting 
nproariously  drunk  in  mutual  good  fellow- 
ship. 

Next  day  further  developement  ensued, 
and  ended  all  immediate  connection  be- 
tween the  murderer  and  Judd's  Flat.  It 
was  through  the  good  offioes  of  a  carrier 
retoming  to  Port  Douglas  far  a  load  of  sup- 
plies, that  the  camp  was  relieved  of  the 
bnrthenfiome  presence  of  Hoppy  Dave. 

Early  on  the  morning  following  the  trial, 
the  police  magistrate  interviewed  the 
earner  in  question,  and  proposed  to  him 
that  he  should  take  charge  of  the  prisoner 
and  convey  him  to  Port  Douglas.  But 
some  little  difficulty  ensued  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars and  remuneration  for  the  job. 

"It's  this  way," said  the  cautious  carrier, 
''  Tve  got  twenty  pack-horses  to  keep,  and 
I  oan't  work  'em  without  getting  well  paid 
for  it  I  gets  a  hundred  pound  a  ton  for 
goods  coming  up  from  the  Port^  and  Uiey're 
what  you  may  call  dead  loading.  You 
puts  Uiem  on  a  pack,  and  there  they  i& 
Bat  this  'ere  eaiting  of  Uve  stock  'taint  so 
much  in  my  line.  You  can't  sling  him 
Acrost  a  padi:-saddle  and  strap  him  down. 
You've  got  to  feed  him,  to  say  nothin'  of 
hu  eontamemating  a  pusson,  or  perhaps 
murdering  hiuL" 

"Thwe  would  bono  fear  of  that^"re- 
tmued  the  Dolice  madstrate.  ''I  shall  send 


him  down  in  charge  of  one  of  the  special 
constables.  All  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  give  them  horses  and  food 
during  the  journey,  and  keep  them  com* 
pany.  If  you  lil^  to  take  the  job,  say 
so." 

**  Well,  I'm  alius  willing  to  turn  ahoneat 
penny.  There'd  be  two  of  them.  Well, 
they'd  weigh  both  of  'em  together,  I  expect^ 
about  thiee  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  pounds.  Give  me  a  bit  of  a  show, 
and  say  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  Well,  I  gits  a 
hundred  pound  a  ton  for  dead  loadin' — say 
twice  as  much  for  live  loadin',  induding 
tucker.   I'll  do  ye  the  job  for  fifty  pounds." 

It  is,  however,  hardly  a  matter  of  interest 
to  descend  to  minute  details ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  some  arrangement  of  the  kind 
was  finally  agreed  upon*  But  an  almost 
insuperable  (ejection  to  the  arrangement 
cropped  up  in  the  fact  of  both  the  special 
constables  flatly  refusing  to  leave  the 
camp.  The  magistrate  stormed,  threat^ 
ened,  and  appeafed  in  vain;  both  Can* 
diotte  and  Alligator  Joe  evidently 
thought  they  had  sacrificed  themselves 
sufficiently  on  the  altar  of  judicial  foUy — 
a  state  of  feeling  shared  in  unanimously  by 
the  whole  of  Judd's  Flat  But  at  the  last 
moment  a  saving  arrangement  was  entered 
into,  by  which  the  carrier  and  his  mate  were 
sworn  in  by  the  magistrate  as  specialsi 
Candiotte  and  Alligator  Joe  being 
formally  deposed.  The  new  guards  of 
honour  received  minute  instructions  from 
the  magistrate  as  to  the  disposal  of  their 
prisoner  onamval  at  Port  Douglas^  together 
with  warnings  as  regarded  his  safe  convoy. 
And  so,  everydiing  being  finally  arransed, 
the  cavalcade  set  out  on  its  two  huncured 
mUes'  journey  amidst  the  plaudits  and  vo- 
ciferations of  assembled  Judd's  Flat;  and 
the  camp  was  relieved  of  the  sinister  pre- 
sence of  Hoppy  Dave,  the  murderer. 

The  sequel  to  this  episode  is  well  known 
throughout  the  north  of  Queensland,  al- 
though the  details  are  not,  to  any  extent, 
a  matter  of  history.  Of  what  passed  on  that 
long  journey  little  or  nothing  is  known ;  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  probable  notion  of 
whattookplaee.  The  longday's  ride  through 
the  solitude  of  the  bush ;  the  enf  (Hrced  com* 
panionship  and  immedbte  familiarity  of 
camp-life ;  the  song,  the  jest,  the  anecdote, 
and  the  unconventional  free-and-easy  as- 
sociation round  the  camp-fire ;  the  mutnal 
stand  against  the  difficulties,  and  even  dan-* 
gers^  of  the  road ;  all  must  of  necessity^  have 
engendered  a  feeling  of  good-f ellowshqp  be- 
tween the  three.    Hoddv  Dave.  too.  had  an 
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acknowledged  reputatioii  for  power  of  oOy 
persoaaion,  and  what  was  known  technieally 
thronghoat  Jadd'fl  Flat  as  "gammon;"  and 
the  three  interested  parties  alone  know 
what  powers  of  eloqaenee  and  inducement, 
what  promises  and  affirmations,  he  may 
have  indolged  in.  However,  be  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  journey  down  to  the  coast 
settlement  as  mysterious  as  they  may,  the 
sequel  was  none  the  less  patent. 

It  is  known  that  the  three  travellers 
from  Judd's  Flat  arrived  safel3r  at  Port 
Douglas ;  that  no  word  was  said  by  the 
carriers  in  charge  of  any  crime  having  been 
committed;  that  no  hint  was  dropped  of 
their  companion  being  a  prisoner;  but  that 
they  all  three  adjourns,  immediately  on  ar- 
rival, to  the  first  public-house,  and  gotrapidly 
drunk  together  in  the  most  perfectharmony. 
This  being  so  usual  an  occurrence  in  the 
township,  attracted  little  or  no  atten- 
tion ;  nor  did  the  subsequent  fact  of  the 
oigie  beiog  carried  on  for  several  days; 
nor  did  the  disappearance  soon  after  of  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  debauch  excite 
the  slightest  attention  at  the  time,  for  the 
town  was  totally  in  ignorance  of  the  crime 
that  had  been  perpetrated  at  Judd's  Flat 

Bat  such,  in  actual  &ct,  were  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  tiie  trio  from  the  mining  caitip. 
Hoppy  Dave — in  a  spirit  of  incomprehen- 
sible compassion,  or  disreffard  on  the  part 
of  his  guard — ^was  set  at  liberty,  and,  dis- 
appearing from  the  colony  for  ever,  was 
absorbed  in  the  whirlpool  of  southern 
civilisation. 

And  so  ended  the  farce  of  the  trial  at 
Judd's  Flat 


JATfE    COSSENTIIfK 

A    STORY    IN   THREE   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  IL 

It  was  the  middle  of  October.  The  days 
were  dear,  and  bright,  and  cold,  with  sun- 
shine out  of  doors  and  fires  within.  Jane 
sat  by  the  fire  one  evening,  just  at  the 
hour  when  twilight  merges  into  dusk,  and 
knitted  away  monotonotuly  and  mechani- 
cally, and  looked  into  the  fire,  and  mused. 

Presently  tiie  door  of  the  sitting-room 
opened,  and  Dora  looked  in. 

The  sight  of  the  firelight  or  of  Jane 
sitting  there,  seemed  to  please  her,  and  she 
eame  in,  taking  off  her  hat  and  doak  as 
she  came,  and  depositing  them  tenderly  on 
one  of  the  stiff-backed  chairs  that  stood 
ranged  against  the  parlour  walls.     Then 


she  came  and  knelt  down  near  Jane,  wittib 
the  ruddy  glow  of  the  firelight,  and  held 
up,  in  a  toMing  way,  a  little  bunch  of  % 
and  haws  and  crimson  leaves  to  Jsne'f  nev. 

In  the  firelight,  Jane's  ff^e  had  as  bi^ 
and  warm  a  colouring  as  Dora's,  sid  tiu 
sisters  looked  wonderfullv  alike— muh 
more  alike  than  they  would  have  seemed 
in  a  less  deceptive  light.  They  had  tbe 
same  delicately-cut,  regular  featarei,  lod 
hair  of  the  same  colour,  gathered  back  ia 
much  the  same  fashion  into  a  loose  knot 
behind;  but  Dora's  had  a  more  deciU 
rimle  in  it  than  Jane's,  and  littie  stey  tes- 
dnls  had  a  way  of  esci^ine  about  her  brov. 
They  were  of  the  same  slender  build,  aai 
they  were  dressed  alike,  in  dark-Use, 
closely-fitting  dresses,  witii  white  ccflsi 
and  cuffs.  The  difference  between  the  gpkk 
lay  in  manner  and  expression.  There  tbe 
points  of  contrast  were  marked  enough. 

Jane  glanced  up  for  a  moment,  wiAoitt 
pausing  m  her  knitting. 

''Very  pretty,"  she  said,  unentfaui* 
astically. 

'*  You  are  very  pretty,"  said  Dots,  sd- 
dressing  her  gay  littie  nosegay.  "Aid 
you  have  a  story  connected  wiUi  yoo,  wVA 
makes  you  prettier  stilL  Ton  and  I  nd 
somebody  know  it — ^nobody  else." 

She  looked  up  furtively  at  Jane,  to  see 
if  she  was  curious.  But  Jane  showed  no 
interest ;  her  whole  attention  was  cooees- 
trated  on  the  stocking  she  was  knitting. 

''  They  grew  ever  so  much  higher  thsnl 
could  reach,"  said  Dora.  '*  Don't  yon  wob- 
der  how  I  got  them  f " 

'*Some  one  picked  them  tor  you,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Jane,  in  a  matter-of-fisct  t(»a 

<'Yes,  somebody.  Such  a  wonderful 
somebody  I  A  much  grander  somebody 
than  anyone  who  ever  got  hips  Mid  havt 
for  you,  Jane." 

Jane  made  no  reply,  and  Dora  was  nkat 
for  some  minutes.  She  seated  henolf  oe 
the  rug,  and  b^an  to  select  some  of  tbe 
brightest  of  the  leaves,  and  to  fasten  tinm 
in  the  brooch  at  her  throat  When  die 
had  done  that  to  her  satisfaction,  she  began 
to  talk  again. 

*<Mr.  Oholmondeley  has  come  hone 
again,  Jane ;  have  you  heard  t "  she  ssid. 

"Yes,  I  did  hear  it  I  wcndti  myidf 
that  his  father  ccmsents  to  reoeiTe  him." 

<<  What  nonsense  1  Why  should  henot 
receive  him  t  What  did  he  do,  Jane!  I 
never  heard  exactly  the  trutii  of  it.  Iwai 
at  school,  and  mother  wouldn't  tdl  ma" 

"  It  is  not  a  story  that  one  cares  to  Islk 
about^"  said  Jane^  severely.     "He  behaved 
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very  badly — abominably  !  He  was  forced 
to  go  away,  people  were  so  indignant  with 
him.  Poor  little  Sopby  Williams  was  sent 
away  too,  and  her  father  and  mother  have 
neyer  hdd  up  their  heads  since.  They 
were  so  respected,  too;  8achgood,yirtaoas, 
honest  people,  and  so  proud  of  that  girl" 

''Yes,"  said  Dora,  "  I  thought  that  was 
it ;  but  why  did  people  throw  all  the  blame 
on  him  1  Sophy  was  always  a  nasty  little 
thing,  yain  and  affected,  and  above  her 
station.  So  were  all  the  Williamses.  I 
dare  say  they  encouraged  him.  Perhaps 
they  thought  he  was  going  to  marry  her ; 
—he,  a  gentleman,  and  she,  a  small  fanner's 
daughter!  and  not  even  pretty;  quite  a 
common  girl  too,  with  such  a  country  way 
oftalldng." 

Jane  did  not  argue  the  point;  it  was  not 
worth  while.  Dora  was  wrong ;  but  other 
people's  opinions,  whether  true  or  false, 
were  of  no  consequence  to  Jane ;  and,  if 
her  sister  chose,  for  contradiction's  sake,  to 
defend  the  Squire's  son,  she  might  do  it. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Dora  presently,  "why 
wickedness  makes  people  so  interesting 
and  gentlemanly.  It  does.  Now  look  at 
Mark :  he  is  the  veiy  beet,  most  estimable, 
respectable  person  in  the  world,  but  he's 
very  stupid.  He  is  heavy  and  dull,  just 
like  a  beetle;  and  I  don't  think  Mark 
k)oks  much  like  a  gentleman  either.  He 
wears  his  hair  so  long  and  thick,  and  I 
don't  like  the  coats  and  hats  he  gets." 

Jane  had  stopped  knitting  during  this 
rambling  speech,  and  was  looking  shiarply 
and  steadily  at  her  sister. 

"Dora,"  she  said,  "  who  gave  you  those 
hemes  you  were  making  such  a  mystery 
about  t " 

"Oh,  you  don't  feel  any  interest  in 
that,"  said  Dora,  with  a  little  pout 

Jane  put  her  hand  on  Dora's  shoulder 
and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  stem  authority — a 
tone  that  Dora  was  a  little  afraid  of,  and 
always  obeyed. 

"  Who  gave  them  to  you  ?"  she  repeated. 

"Suppose  I  tell  you  1   You'll  be  cross." 

"That  depends." 

"And  I  can't  help  it  if  you  are.  I  didn't 
ask  him  to  pick  them  for  me.  And  I 
cooldn't  throw  them  in  his  face  when  he 
had  done  it" 

"Do  speak  clearly,  Dora.  Don't  beat 
about  the  bush." 

"Why  should  I  beat  about  the  bush?  I 
was  close  to  Burleigh  Wood,  and  I  was 
joat  reaching  up  for  these,  and  Mr.  Choi- 
mondeley  came  up  behind  me  and  said  ever 
60  politelv:  *  Allow  me  to  f^et  them  for 


you^'  and  then  he  picked  them  and  gave 
them  to  me,  and  he  made  a  vexv  pretty 
compliment  too,  which  I  shan't  tell  you.  I 
don't  see  why  people  say  things  about  him. 
He  is  very  nice,  as  far  as  I  can  see ;  and 
he  is  handsomer  than  anyone  I  know.  I 
like  a  moustache  that  tapm  off  fine  at  the 
tips  and  then  turns  up.  And  he  tJiought 
me  pretty,  too,  I  know.  I  knew  it  by  the 
way  he  looked  at  me.  He  walked  all  the 
way  through  the  wood  with  me.  You 
needn't  glare  like  that  I  didn't  ask  him 
to  come — ^but  I  couldn't  tell  him  I  didn't 
want  him." 

"You  could  have  done  something,"  said 
Jane  severely.  "  You  should  have  shown 
him  you  did  not  want  him." 

"You  would  have,  I  dare  say.  You 
enjoy  bebg  unpleasant  to  people;  I  don't" 

"Never  mind  what  I  enjoy,"  said  Jane ; 
"  but  listen  to  me.  It  is  as  much  as  your 
reputation  is  worth,  to  be  seen  speaking 
and  walking  with  Mr.  Cholmondelev.  He 
kneV  that^  if  you  did  not»  and  he  had  no 
business  to  force  his  company  upon  you. 
Now  you  know,  too.  Heisaeentleman,and 
in  quite  a  different  position  from  us " 

"  I  don't  see  that  the  position  is  so  ver^^ 
different    Father  is  not  a  common  fanner. " 

"The  position  is  different^"  asserted  Jane. 
"  Even  it  nothing  were  known  against  Mr. 
Cholmondeley,  you  could  not  be  seen  speak- 
ing to  him  out  of  doors  without  people 
talking  about  you.  As  it  is,  you  must  not 
let  him  speak  to  you.  He  would  never 
have  dared  to  speak  to  ajgirl  of  his  own 
class  unless  he  had  known  her  already — 
can't  you  see  that,  Dora  f  " 

"  Those  girls  are  so  ugly — most  of  them," 
said  Dora,  seU-compl^ently.  "I  don't 
suppose  he  would  care  so  much  about  get- 
ting them  hips  and  haws,  and  things." 

Jane  ignored  this  vain  little  speech. 

"  Promise  me,"  she  said,  "  that  if  he  at- 
tempts to  stop  you  again,  you  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him ;  you  will  not  let 
him  speak  to  you.  Promise  me,  Dora,  or 
I  shall  tell  father." 

"Very  well;  I  promise,"  said  Dora, 
hastily ;  and  at  that  moment  the  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
their  mother,  so  Dora  made  good  her  escape. 

Jane  had  spoken  more  seriously  than 
she  had  felt,  as  one  does  sometimes  in  en- 
deavouring to  impress  chQdren  and  those 
whose  intellect  one  deems  inferior.  She 
did  not  think  it-  probable  that  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley would  attempt  to  pursue  his  ac- 
quaintanceship with  Dora ;  and  if  he  did 
so,  Dora  would  surely  have  sufficient  com- 
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mon  sense  to  repel  any  such  attempt ;  bat 
she  had  deemed  it  well  to  frighten  her,  and 
so  to  stimtdate  the  prudence  and  common 
sense  for  which  she  gave  her  credit.  Then 
she  thought  no  more  about  the  matter. 

A  fortnight  passed  before  she  had  again 
any  cause  for  anxiety,  (roing  suddenly 
into  her  sister's  room,  one  night,  she  sur- 
prised Dora  standing  close  to  the  table, 
with  the  candle  drawn  very  near  her,  and 
her  left  hand  held  out  to  the  light  The 
light  fell  on  a  ring  she  wore,  and  the  ring 
sparkled  and  shone  as  Mark's  turquoise 
and  pearl  ornament  could  never  have 
done.  Jane  was  not  always  very  observant, 
however ;  and  she  might  have  noticed 
nothing,  had  not  Dora  started  guiltily  and 
made  a  quick  suspicious  movement  to  hide 
her  hand,  placing  the  other  over  it. 

"  You  have  a  new  ring,"  said  Jane.  '*  Is 
that  another  present  from  Mark  1 " 

"No.  It's  nothing— quite  a  common 
old  thing." 

"  It  was  glittering  almost  like  a  diamond. 
Where  did  you  get  it  1 "  said  Jane. 

*•  Oh,  I  bought  it  ever  so  long  ago — at 
school.  It's  glass — crystal — what  do  you 
call  it  t  It  didn't  cost  much.  What  do  you 
want  1  A  hair-pin  1  Oh,  yes,  I  can  give 
you  one — have  another — take  two  or  three, 
Jane.  Isn't  it  cold  !  To-morrow^s  Sunday. 
How  does  your  dress  fit  now  you've  altered 
ifi  Don't  keep  the  door  open,  it  makes 
the  candle  flare.     Gk>od  night" 

Jane  was  dismissed.  She  went  away 
with  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  weighing 
upon  her;  and  she  went  to  bed  and 
dreamed  that  Dora  was  married  to  their 
old  drawing  master  at  school,  and  wore  a 
wedding-ring  with  a  diamond  in  it ;  and 
that  Mark  came  back  to  find  Dora  ;  and 
his  face  had  great  lines  of  sorrow  on  it, 
and  he  looked  at  her,  Jane,  with  a  look  of 
such  hopeless  misery  and  reproach,  that 
she  could  not  bear  it,  and  turned  away 
sobbing  from  him.  She  awoke  crying 
bitterly,  for  Mark  and  her  own  helplessness 
to  help  him. 

That  little  incident  served  to  make  Jane 
more  alert,  more  ready  to  worry  and 
suspect  A  day  or  two  later,  one  hope- 
lessly wet  afternoon,  Dora  came  downstairs 
equ^ped  for  walking,  and  explained  briefly 
to  Jane,  who  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
that  she  was  going  out  for  a  little  whfle. 

"  But  it's  raining,  Dora,"  Jane  expostu- 
lated. "  Why  do  you  Want  to  go  out  in 
such  weather  as  this  9 " 

"  Well,  I  do,"  said  Dora.  "I  must  go 
out    I  have  a  headache.    I  always  went 


out  every  day  at  school  I  like  it"  And  I 
Dora  was  gone  before  Jane  could  say  | 
another  word. 

Jane  did  not  know  what  she  suspected  cr 
why  she  was  anxious;  but  a  vague  ietSlmgd 
uneasiness  was  weighing  upon  har  spints, 
and  when  an  hour  lud  passed  and  Don 
had  not  returned,  she  determined  to  go  and 
meet  her.  She  dressed  quickly  and  wei^ 
out,  but  her  walk  was  fruitless ;  aha  did 
not  meet  Dora,  and,  at  last,  teUing  hexieK 
that  Dora  must  have  returned  before  this, 
she  bent  her  steps  homewards  again. 

A  neighbour's  wife  was  living  tin 
house  as  she  came  into  the  yard,  and  the 
woman, whom  she  knew  weU,  darted  a  keen, 
unfriendly  glance  at  her,  and  gave  a  nbai 
little  nod  and  hurried  on  without  qpeakii^ 

Jane  scarcely  noticed  the  unfriendMnesB ; 
she  had  caught  sights  at  that  moment,  <rf 
Dora  sitting  sewing  before  the  window  d 
an  upstairs  room,  and  was  only  conscioai 
of  a  feeling  of  relief. 

As  she  entered  ihe  passage,  her  mo^iet 
called  out  shrilly  to  her  from  the  parlour. 
Jane  took  off  her  wet  doak,  and  hung  it 
up  and  went  in. 

"Why,  wherever  have  you  been  tOr 
Jane ) "  said  Mrs.  Oossentine,  in  a  tone  df 
fussy  expostulation.  "  What  in  ihe  wc»ld 
made  you  go  out  in  such  weather  as  thul 
— ^bringing  muck  into  the  house,  and 
getting  your  death  of  cold.  And  hen's 
Susan  been  here  with  a  cock  an'  bull  wUxj 
about  you  or  Dora— one  or  the  other^  A 
you — ^walking  about  with  the  young  Squire, 
Mr.  Gholmondeley,  up  to  HaH.  I  toUiier 
she  could  mind  her  own  giris,  and  I'd  mind 
mine.  She  said  she'd  seeb  you  with  ha 
own  eyes.  Fools  see  a  fine  sight  more 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world." 

"What  did  she  meant"  said  Jane, 
sharply.  "Was  it  me  she  had  seen!  I 
don't  understand." 

"  Tou  or  Dora,  She  couldnt  even  td 
which  of  you.  She'll  mind  her  own  bm- 
ness  for  the  future,  I  hope." 

"  But  where  1 "  said  Jane,  ignoring  the 
latter  part  of  this  remark. 

"How  do  I  know  where  1  I  ooddnt 
make  head  or  tail  of  her  story — and  didiA 
want  to.  Down  Burieigh  Wood  wqr,  so 
she  said.  A  fine  day  to  go  walking  ia 
Burleigh  Wood,  said  L  She  oanght  s^ 
of  the  young  Squire,  and  a  girl  'kmg  im 
him  with  a  blue  cloak.  She  only  saw  the 
back  of  the  girl.  Then  she  must  spmd 
tills  gossip,  and  gossip's  sooner  spread  thsa 
contradicted.  Tou  haven't  been  down 
Burleigh,  have  you  1 " 
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"  Ko,"  fiud  Jane,  <' I  went  the  otheac  way." 

"  And  Where's  Dora ! " 

"Dora  is  not  ont/' said  Jane,  shortly; 
''she  is  upstairs  sewing." 

She  went  oat  of  the  sitting-room,  closing 
the  door  after  her,  and  leaving  her  mother 
gromblingi  and  went  slowly  npetairs  to  the 
room  where  she  had  seen  Dora  at  work. 
The  story  she  had  just  heard  was  full  of 
meaning  for  her ;  its  meaning  had  flashed 
upon  her  as  soon  as  her  mother  had  began 
to  speak ;  it  seemed  almost  as  though  it 
were  a  confirmation  of  some  suspicion 
which  had  been  in  her  mind  before. 

She  went  apstairs  very  slowly,  thinking 
of  what  she  should  say,  of  what  armaments 
woold  tell  most  with  Dora,  thinking  with 
great  bitterness  of  sonl,  and  with  a  sort  of 
stem  resentment  against  her  sister.  She 
had  no  love  for  Dora :  she  felt  no  pity  for 
her.  There  was  no  tenderness  on  her  face, 
only  inexorable  severity,  when  she  entered 
the  room  where  Dora  sat,  and  stood,  ac- 
cusing, before  her. 

"Dora,"  she  said,  speaking  very  quietly, 
with  forced  calmness,  ''you  have  been 
meeting  Mr.  Cholmondeley  this  afternoon. 
Do  not  deny  it  I  know.  Put  down  your 
sewing  and  listen  to  me,  and  try,  for  once, 
to  tell  me  the  truth.  Tou  have  met  him  to- 
day; how  often  before  have  you  met  him  1 " 

Dora's  face  grew  almost  as  pale  as  Jane's. 
She  let  her  eewing  fall,  and  looked  up  with 
hightened  eyes  at  her  sister. 

''Does  father  know  ? "  she  said  breath- 
lessly. 

"Never  mind  who  knows/'  said  Jane. 
'^  Answer  my  question,  Dora.  How  often 
have  yoa  met  him  before  this  afternoon  ) " 

Dora  did  not  answer.  She  leant  her 
head  against  the  wall  and  began  to  cry. 
Jane  waited  for  a  minute.  Then,  as  the 
team  still' flowed  on,  she  lost  patience. 

"Crying  will  not  mend  matters,"  she 
said.  '-How  often  have  yoa  walked  in 
Burleigh  Wood  with  Mr.  Ohohnondeley  % " 

"  I  don't  know,"  sobbed  Dora. 

"Often!" 

"No;  notoftea" 

"  Did  you  go  there  on  pnrpose  to  meet 
himi" 

Dora  wept  profusely. 

"I  don't  see  any  harm  in  speaking  to 
lum,"  she  sobbed,  widi  a  sort  of  forced 
resentment. 

^  Jane  ignored  this,  and  repeated  her  ques- 
tion :  "  Did  yoa  go  there  purposely  to  meet 
hiin,  Dora  % "  she  said  slowly  and  sternly. 
,  "  Yes,  I  did.    There  wasn^  any  harm  in 
that."  ■ 


"  He  asked  you  to  meet  him ) " 

"  Yea" 

"  What  did  he  talk  to  you  about? " 

"About  all  kinds  of  things.  I'm  not 
going  to  tell  you.what." 

'*  He  made  love  to  you,  I  suppose) " 

No  answer. 

"DOTa?" 

"  Yes — ^he  was  nice  to  me,  if  you  call 
that  making  love." 

"  And  he  gave  you  the  ring  which  yoa 
hid  from  me  1" 

Dora  was  silent,  and  Jane  interpreted 
the  silence  as  acquiescence. 

"What  else  has  he  given  youl"  she 
continued. 

Dora  dried  her  eyes,  and  looked  up  at 
Jane,  trying  to  speak  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 
"  I  don't  see  that  I  am  forc^  to  tell  yoa 
everything,"  she  said.  "  It  can't  matter  to 
you." 

"  No,"  said  Jane  pitQessly,  "  it  does  not 
matter  in  the  least  to  me ;  but  it  matters 
very  greatly  to  you;  and  it  matters  to 
Mark.  I  am  not  doing  this  for  vour  sake 
or  for  my  sake,  bat  for  hia  He  loves  yoa, 
Dora.  Do  yoa  think  it  will  be  pleasant 
for  him  to  find  scandal  busy  with  the 
name  of  the  sirl  he  loves?  Have  yoa 
no  tbonght  for  him  at  all  ?  " 

"  Ma&  would  never  know.  How  should 
he  know?  There  is  no  harm  in  being 
pleasant  to  a  person  when  you  see  him. 
Besides,  I  don't  like  Ernest— Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley, I  mean — better  than  Mark.  I 
did  l&e  him  better  at  first,  but  I  don't 
now.  He  frightens  me ;  and  he  makes  me 
come  out  when  I  don't  want  to." 

"Makes  you?" 

"Yes.  He  does  make  me,  though  he 
only  asks  me  to." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Jane  went  back 
to  her  old  question.  "What  else  has  he 
given  you,  Dora  ? " 

"  He  gave  me  a  chain  one  day  and  a 
brooch,  a  very  little  ona" 

"  Where  are  they  ?    Get  them." 

"Why?" 

"  Gret  them,  Dora.  I  am  going  to  send 
them  back  to  him." 

Dora  began  to  weep  again  more  bitterly 
than  ever. 

"  Jane,  you  mustn't ;  he  will  be  angiy ; 
you  don't  know  him  I  He  woold  only 
make  me  taire  them  ail  back  again." 

"  His  anger  will  make  little  differemce," 
saidJane.  "You  need  not  goout  alone  again, 
and  then  he  can  never  dare  to  speak  to  you.'' 

"But  I  must  go.  I  have  promised.  I 
said  I  would  meet  him  to-morrow." 
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''You  can  break  the  promiBe,  then." 

"I  can't,  Jane.  It  is  easy  for  yon  to 
talk — you  don't  know  him.  He  will  come 
here  or  write.  He  threatened  to  one  day. 
He  would  do  anything ;  he  is  not  afraid  of 
anyone.  I  most  go  to-morrow.  I  will 
take  the  things  with  me,  if  yon  like.  I 
will  give  them  back  to  him.  I'll  say  that 
yon  have  made  me.  I'll  tell  him  that  yon 
have  found  it  all  out^  and  that  I  can't  come 
again.'  But  I  must  go  this. onca" 

"Dora,"  said  Jane,  leaning  forward  to- 
wards her  sister,'  and  speaking  very  slowly 
and  decidedly,  "you  cannot  go.  You  were 
seen  to-day,  and  you  must  not  run  the  risk 
of  being  seen  again.  Luckily  Susan  was 
not  sure  which  of  us  it  was ;  but  she  knew 
it  was  one  of  us.  I  told  mother  that  you 
were  indoors.  If  people  gossip,  they  can 
gossip  about  me.  I  am  not  engaged  to 
Mark,  so  it  does  not  matter.  You  cannot 
meet  him  again.  I  will  send  back  the 
thinss  and  write  to  him  and  explain — — " 

"Write!"  cried  Dora,  more  worldly- 
wise  than  Jane  in  some  things.  "  And  if  he 
showed  the  letter,  everyone  would  know." 

"  Then  I  wiU  take  the  things,"  said 
Jane.  "  I  will  go  and  meet  him  to-morrow, 
instead  of  you.  I  will  teU  him  that  vou 
have  met  him  without  our  knowledge, 
because  you  were  too  young  and  foolish  to 
know  better.  And  I  will  appeal  to  his 
good  feeling  not  to  persecute  you  again. 
STow  get  the  things  for  me." 

Dora  did  as  she  was  bid.  Jane  made  the 
presents  her  sister  had  received  into  a  little 
parcel,  and  put  it  by,  ready  for  the  morrow. 
Dora  made  no  further  protest.  Her  spirits, 
as  Jane  noticed  bitterly,  were  gayer  that 
evening  than  they  had  been  for  a  long 
while.  Dora  was  like  a  child  :  if  the  tears 
flowed  one  hour,  the  smiles  were  all  the 
brighter  the  nexL  She  had  grown  to  fear 
Mr.  Cholmondeley  too,  and  was  more  re- 
lieved than  Jane  knew  at  the  prospect  of 
his  dismissal. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Jane 
set  out,  next  day,  on  her  unwelcome  errand. 
She  reached  the  wood  before  the  time  that 
Dora  had  named,  and  she  had  to  wait 
The  trysting-place  was  just  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood,  at  a  stile  which  led  from  the 
wood  into  a  meadow.  Mr.  Cholmonddey 
would  not  come  through  the  meadow, 
Dora  had  said,  but  through  the  wood  itself. 
Jane  stood  by  the  stile  and  waited. 

Presently  footsteps,  coming  along  the 
meadow-path,  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  she 
turned  round  hastily  to  see  who  the  comer 


might  be.  A  man  and  a  woman  veie  tm 
ing  through  the  meadow,  and  the  wwa 
was  the  neighbour,  Susan  Baker,  who  hi, 
passed  this  way  yesterday  wh^  DonU 
been  in  the  wood.  The  meadow^ath  m 
along  by  the  hedge,  and  the  hedge  vai  is 
a  straight  line  wiUi  the  stil&  Sman  and 
her  companion  had  nearly  reached,  lb 
stile ;  but  they  were  looking  on  tiie  gcmi 
and  had  not  seen  Jane  yet  She  drew  bid 
a  little,  and  was  just  about  to  retreat       | 

At  that  moment,  Mr.  Chohofflodebf 
cominjz  through  the  wood,  espied  the  iHa 
little  ^ure,  in  the  long  blue  cloak,  waitoj 
just  before  him,  and  took  Jane  forDorii 
as  it  was  easy  in  the  dim  light  for  anyoM 
to  do.  He  came  quickly  forward,  uodhid 
his  arm  round  Jane's  waist  before  she 
knew  that  he  was  near. 

"  I  have  kept  you  waiting,  pretty  one,' 
he  said,  and  he  bent  and  kissed  her  before 
she  could  draw  herself  away. 

At  that  moment  the  two  villigsn, 
coming  through  the  meadow,  reached  the 
stile.  They  had  seen  the  meeting  lod 
heard  the  word&  They  also  saw  3m 
start  aside,  and  Mr.  Cholmonddey  look 
foolish  and  start  aside  likewise,  manaoiBig 
some  incoherent  apology.  Bat  such  oofr 
fusion  was  not  surprising ;  to  the  good 
country  folks  who  witneiwed  it  Ae  o» 
fusion  was  as  damnatory  as  the  tender 
words  and  caress  that  preceded  it>  Sana 
got  over  the  stile,  looking  haid  at  Jane  tk 
while  ;  the  man  followed  her,  gasng 
steadily  at  the  branches  overhead,  doii^ 
his  best,  in  a  clumsy  way,  to  appear  imcoii- 
scions  of  Jane's  presence. 

They  went  on  their  way  throa^^  the 
wood,  and  Jane  stood  loolong  after  thna 
until  they  were  out  of  sight  Infthon 
few  moments  she  suffered  the  bitftenit 
martyrdom  that  a  woman  can  ever  mStf. 
She  realised  the  position — she  realised  ber 
disgrace, andacceptedit  Mr.  Cholmondalef  | 
was  powerless  to  hurt  Mark  now ;  shebd  | 
saved  Dora's  good  name — saved  it  in  tbB 
most  effectual  way— she  had  bought  it 
wiUi  her  own.  That,  and  all  the  ahizoe 
and  bitterness  which  must  follow,  fladied 
in  a  few  brief  moments  through  her  mod 
Moments  of  intense  misery  are  momeDtt 
of  insight  too;  nothing  that  happened 
throi^h  the  next  few  months  came  as  i 
surprise  to  Jane — she  had  realised  the 
worst  that  the  future  could  hold. 

She  watched  the  neighbours  out  of  aiabt 
Then  she  turned  to  Mr.  Cho]m<mdmji 
and  explained  her  errand. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

"  Uncle  Archie,  rough  weather  is  set- 
ting in,  I  can't  leave  Mab  alone  in  the  wind 
and  the  hidl,"  wrote  Joyce,  in  response  to 
the  old  gentleman's  entreaties  that  she 
would  at  once  come  to  him  in  Gloucester- 
shire and  make  her  home  there,  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world  she  might  choose 
so  long  as  it  was  in  company  with  him  and 
Aunt  BelL 

Uncle  ArchiO'  rubbed  his  eyes  over  the 
letter.  Was  this  Joyce,  the  common-place, 
the  clear-headed  writing  ?  Had  the  mantle 
of  the  dead  abter  fallen  upon  hert  he  asked 
Imnself,  for  though  the  bold,  free  hand  was 
Joyce's,  the  diction  was  none  of  hers ;  it 
was  Mab's. 

Off  and  on  the  old  gentleman  fussed 
a  good  deal  that  day — declared  that  his 
shoes  were  beginning  to  pinch  him  aeain ; 
a  statement  which  set  Aunt  Bell's  neart 
fluttering  with  the  possibility  that  the 
truce  between  him  and  his  old  enemy  the 
gout  had  come  to  an  end. 

She  ffew  anxious  and  sympathetic  im- 
mediately. '^  It  was  that  curry  last  night, 
I  felt  sure  they  had  put  cocoanut  into  it — 
I  mean/  she  corrected  herself,  ''it's  all 
that  new  bootmaker — I  said  from  the  first 
those  soles  were  too  narrow." 

Unde  Archie  cut  both  sympathy  and 
anxiety  short,  by  ordering  instant  prepara- 
tions for  a  journey  to  the  NortL 

"If  it's  on  crutches  I  must  go  to  her, 
since  she  will  not  come  to  me,"  he  said  widi 
decision. 

And  Aunt  Bell,  knowing  better  than  to 
attempt  a  remonstrance,  set  about  the 
paddng  at  once. 


Just  for  once  in  her  forty-five  years, 
Mrs.  Bullen  sang  a  song  to  the  same  tune 
as  Uncle  Archie. 

"  You  can't  live  on  here  for  ever,  Joyce," 
she  reasoned,  "  and  if  you  want  to  be  quiet 
and  not  see  a  soul^  you  need  only  so  down 
into  Gloucestershire  and  stay  with  Uncle 
Archia  You  can  be  just  as  wretched  there 
as  here,  the  only  difference  will  be  that 
you'll  have  a  few  more  comforts  about  you." 

And  then  she  launched  into  a  tirade 
against  the  little  Scotch  watering-place, 
putting  foremost  among  its  shortcomings 
its  lack  of  a  dressmaker,  who  could  lay 
down  the  law  for  them  concerning  the 
depth  and  the  cut  of  their  crape  garments. 

At  this  point  the  old  Genercd  made  his 
infrequent  voice  heard. 

"  Let  her  alone — ^for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,"  he  said  pityinely;  *' don't  you  see 
she's  broken-hearted  r ' 

So  they  let  Joyce  alone.  With  this 
result;  every  "darkest  hour  before  the 
dawn,"~the  last  hour  of  Mab's  life — ^foond 
her  crossing  the  heath  which  sloped  down 
to  the  churchyard  in  the  hollow;  every 
day  that  broke,  no  matter  whether  sullen 
and  stormy,  or  golden  and  gay,  saw  her 
hiding  the  ugliness  of  the  newly-made 
mound,  which  marked  Mab's  resting-place, 
with  masses  of  dewy  purple  heather,  late 
marguerites,  and  flowering  grasses ;  aU  the 
autumn  glories  left  to  the  heath. 

Then,  this  sweet,  solemn  task  ended,  she 
would  sit  in  the  long  grass  wiUi  one  arm 
thrown  across  the  mound,  watching  the 
night  clouds  beaten  off  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  the  night  blue— which  held  their 
base  for  some  ten  minutes  after — little  by 
little  torn  into  shreds  and  swept  into 
nothingness  by  the  red  flames  of  tiie  dawn 
that  came  surging  up  from  behind  the 
cliffs — itself  like  some  great  glorified  sea. 

But  though  Joyce  would  sit  there,  still 
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and  ailent,  watching  oat  the  changes  of  the 
fleeting  panorama  of  the  morning,  she  had 
no  eye  for  its  glories,  no  ear  for  that  wild 
rash  and  crescendo  of  bird  notes  which 
filled  the  dark  air,  and  rose  high  and 
hieher  with  the  day.  Only  one  tnoaght 
held  her  heart,  as  she  sat  there  in  the 
mossy  hollow,  with  anseeing  eyes  staring 
into  the  dimness  or  the  riuliance  of  the 
dawa  "My  darling,  woald  to  Heaven 
yoa  and  I  coald  change  placea  It  would, 
be  better  for  as  both  1 " 

For  at  last^  after  many  sore  straggles  for 
its  life,  hope  was  dead  within,  her.  It  had 
gone  into  the  grave  with  Mab.  If  Joyce 
had  tried  she  could  not  have  made  her 
heart  thrill  to  any  one  of  the  chance  clues, 
improbable  or  possible  surmises,  which  the 
day's  post  might  bring.  With  limp  fingers 
she  would  hold  her  packet  of  letters,  with 
limp  fingers  she  would  lay  them  by.  Des- 
pair held  the  day  now.  IVank's  fate,  what- 
ever it  was,  must  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
which  perhaps  only  the  light  of  Eternity 
would  reveal  to  her.  So  the  dose  of  each  day 
saw  her  laying  her  head  on  her  pillow  with 
tiie  moan  which  sorrow  and  sufifering  have 
made  common  to  humanity,  "  How  long, 
howlon^l"  and  each  day's  beginninff  found 
her  sitting  among  the  nraves  with  the 
bitter  cry  on  her  lips,  "  Would  to  Heaven 
you  and  I  could  change  places,  my  darling." 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

Sometimes  Joyce  would  lose  count  of 
time  as  she  sat  thus  beside  Mab's  grave,  and 
the  sun  would  be  high  in  the  heavens  before 
she  would  arouse  herself  to  think  of  going 
back  to  the  house.  Mab's  grave  was  in 
the  loneliest  part  of  the  lonely  churchyard. 
No  village  life  ever  strayed  through  that 
churchyard's  mossy  paths.  It  was  an  island 
of  silence  in  what  was  not  a  very  stirring  sea 
at  its  best  Its  grey  stone  wall  was  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view  by  some  stunted 
yews  and  an  undergrowth  of  wild  rose 
bushea  Through  a  break  in  this  tangled 
screen,  Joyce  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
wide  heath.  The  sea  and  the  beach  lay 
out  of  sight  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  or 
so  below. 

Once,  as  she  sat  thus — her  face  turned 
towards  the  cliffs,  her  arm  thrown  across 
the  heather-heaped  mound,  her  hat  beside 
her  in  the  long  grass— she  saw,  yet  without 
seeing,  a  small,  dark  figure  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliffs,  making  a  silhouette  against  the 
blue  sky.  Anon  it  vanished.  She  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  to 


notice  by  which  path  it  had  disappeared; 
or  how,  leaving  the  cliffs'  edge  amptly,  it 
had  followed  the  narrow,  sloping  path  whidi 
led  straight  to  the  churchyard. 

Ten  minutes  after  a  shadow  fell  upon  Ihs 
grass  at  her  feet,  and  a  voice  sounded  in 
her  ear,  sayine  "  Miss  Joycel  Miss  Joyce !' 

She  looked  up  to  see  Kathleen  (yShu 
— ^in  deep  black  like  herself— standing  i 
yard  or  so  on  the  other  side  of  Mab's  grave. 

The  voice  was  respeptful,  grave  to  so- 
lemnity. Joyce,  however,  was  notindined 
to  give  it  a  welcome^,  .l^en  Kathlesi 
might  have  been  of  sorv^io  her  she  hii 
held  aloof.  There  was  noUibg  at  the  pte- 
sent  moment  to  render  her  presence  a^ 
thing  but  an  intrusion. 

"  Yes,  I  am  here,"  she  answered  cold^, 
not  rising,  but  merely  turning  her  he^ 
towards  me  girl ; ''  do  you  wish  to  speak  to 
me  1  Have  you  come  over  from  Loagh  Let 
to  see  meV 

For  an  instant  the  two  pale  faces  \o€M 
at  each  other. 

''  I  have  not  come  straight  from  Loo^ 
Lea,  Miss  Joyce,"  answered  Kathleen ;  "  I 
have  been  to  Overbury  to  attend  Naft 
funeral  From  Overbury  I  went  to 
G-reenock  two  or  three  days  ago — "  has 
Joyce  looked  up  at  her  inquiring. 
KatUeen  went  on  :  "I  came  over  to  IM- 
wick  by  coach  from  Newton  Stewart  As 
first  thing  this  morning.  Th^  told  me  it 
your  house  where  I  should  find  yon." 

''Poor  Ned !  Poor  Ned !"  said  Joyce;  and 
there  came  a  softer  note  in  her  voice  as  she 
said  it,  wondering  much  over  the  mysfcocy 
which  lay  behind  the  young  IrisluMft^ 
fate,  and  whether,  in  this  iSe,  it  mm 
ever  be  given  to  her  to  know  it. 

'*  I  had  a  commission  entrusted  to  me  by 
Ned,"  Kathleen  went  on,  "and  I  have 
come  to  you  to-day  to  fulfil  it — it  was  to 
give  you  this,  Miss  Joyce."  Here  she  drew 
out  of  the  pocket  of  her  travelling  cloak  the 
old-fashioned  silver  watch. 

Joyce,  however,  did  not  offer  to  take  it 

Kathleen  looked  wistfully  at  her  for  a 
moment,  but  there  came  no  gleam  of  int^ 
ligence  into  Joyce's  eye.  Evidently  Ned's 
meaning  in  his  last  legacy  was  a  blank  to 
her. 

' '  I  had  some  trouble  to  get  It,  Miss  Joyce,'' 
she  began  fidteringly.  Then  she  broke 
off  abruptly,  and  as  though  moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  laid  the  watch  beode 
Joyce  among  the  heaped-up  flowers  on  the 
grave. 

**  He  must  have  meant  it  for  Mab,"  mi 
Joyce  sadly,  thinking  how  fitly  it  lay  tiiere 
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amid  the  heather,  the  dead  Iriehman's 
(ribate  of  devotion  to  his  dead  bene- 
factress. ''  Poor  Ned !  If  only  he  had 
come  to  me  that  night  instead  of  lying  in 
wait—"  she  broke  off  hastily.  It  oocnrred 
to  her  that  most  probably  Kathleen  knew 
nothing  of  Ned's  harried  visit  to  Tretwick, 
and  the  ^gly  suspicions  which  connected 
him  with  ^Buckingham's  death. 

Bat  Kathleen  flashed  into  a  sadden  fire 
for  which  Joyce  was  unprepared. 

*'Miss  Joyce,"  she  cried,  ''Ned  did 
well  to  lie  in  wait  for  that  bad,  black- 
hearted man,  and  speak  his  mind  to  Idm. 
He  dxi  better  when  he  fooght  him,  as 
they  say  he  did,  and  thrust  him  backward 
over  the  cli£  He  would  have  done  better 
stiU  if  he  had  tossed  his  body  out  into 
the  roi^h  sea  while  he  was  about  it,  instead 
of  letti^  it  be  brought  in  here  for  Christian 
burial." 

Joyce  looked  up  astonished.  She  put 
her  astonishment  into  questions. 

**  Why  did  you-  why  did  Ned  ever  have 
anytlung  to  do  with  the  man,  then,  if  you 
thought  thus  of  him  %  Why  did  you  not 
stay  quietly  with  us  in  England,  instead 
of  rushing  off  in  that  f ooluh  faahion  to 
marry  a  man  who       -* 

Once  more  she  broke  off  hastily.  She 
had  no  right,  she  felt,  to  utter  to  this 
young  ^fe  the  suspicions  which  filled  her 
own  mind  as  to  Bryan  O'Shea's  com- 
plicity in  Fenian  conspiracies  with  Captain 
Baclangham. 

A  curious  expression  passed  over 
Kathleen's  face.  She  suddenly  came  round 
the  grave  and  stood  beside  Joyce,  laying 
her  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Miss  Joyce,"  she  whispered  scarcely 
above  her  breath,  "do  you  want  to  know 
why  I  married  Bryan  O'Sheal  Shall  I 
tell  you  the  whole  truth,  now,  from  begin- 
ning to  end  1 " 

Then  without  waiting  for  Joyce's  reply, 
she  went  on  hurriedly  in  the  same  low  tone : 
"  It  was  because  my  heart  was  breaking — 
yes,  breaking  for  news  of  Mr.  Ledyard — 
that  I  did  it  I  said  to  myself  one  of  those 
four  men  know  what  has  become  of  him — 
Ned,  Captain  Buckingham,  Bryan,  or  Mau- 
rice CShea.  Ned  I  had  tried  to  move,  and 
could  not.  Captain  Buckingham,  I  ^ew, 
was  cruel  and  hard  as  death  itself.  Mau- 
rice was  such  a  liar  that  I  could  not  believe 
him  on  his  oath.  But  Bryan — even  if  he 
would  not  tell  me*  what  I  wanted  to  know 
for  the  asking — ^I  knew  I  could  get  secrets 
out  of  if  I  married  him  and  gave  him 
plentv  of    whiskv.      There  was  nothing 


else  in  life  for  me  to  do.    I  m^ant  always 
to  marry  him  on  your  wedding-day." 

A  great  rush  of  jealous  pride  swept  over 
Joyce. 

"You — ^you  tell  me  this,"  she  cried, 
drawing  back  a  step  and  shaking  Kathleen's 
touch  nom  her  arm. 

But  the  next  moment  love  had  trampled 
her  jealousy  under  foot  She  caught  Kath- 
leen's hands  in  hers,  ahnost  crnamng  them 
in  her  vehemence. 

"  Oh,  Kathleen  1 "  she  cried  passionately, 
her  words  coming  all  but  incoherently, 
"  you  loved  him ;  I  felt  it — I  knew  it  For 
the  love  of  Heaven  tell  me  what  you  have 
found  out  1  Don't  keep  me  waiting,  while 
you  spin  out  excuses  for  what  yoa  did.  Out 
of  mercy  tell  me  all  yoa  know — in  one 
word,  if  it  be  possible." 

Kathleen's  head  drooped. 

"  Alas,  Miss  Joyce  1 "  she  said  brokenly, 
"  not  in  one  word  nor  yet  in  one  hundred, 
can  I  tell  you  what  your  heart  is  aching 
to  know.  I've  leamt  nothing — no,  not 
one  single  syllable  about  Mr.  Ledjrard ; 
though  I've  found  out  some  other  thmgs  I 
want  you  to  know,  and  I've  come  here  to- 
day on  purpose  to  tell  them  to  yon." 

Joyce  let  go  the  girl's  hands,  and  sank 
once  more  on  the  ground  beside  Mab's 
grave,  bowing  her  l^ad  and  hiding  her 
&ce. 

Kathleen  knelt  on  the  grass  beaide  her. 

"  Miss  Joyce,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  grow  suddenly  stem  and  harsh, 
"there  are  other  broken  hearts  in  the 
world  beside  vours.  Think  of  my  old 
father  and  mother  I  How  they  worshipped 
Ned,  and  how  his  mfaerable  hunted  life 
and  dog's  death  must  haunt  them  to  their 
dying  day!  And  think  of  mel"  Here 
there  came  a  ring  of  passion,  or  it  might 
have  been  of  self-sccum,  mto  the  hard  voice, 
"tied  for  life  to  a  man  whom  I  hate, 
and  whose  hand  I  know  is  red  with  my 
brother's  bk)od!" 

Joyce  drew  her  hands  quickly  firom  her 
face. 

"  Is  that  true  ?  Did  Bryan  O'Shea  shoot 
Ned ) "  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  horror. 

"Ay,  Jtfiss  Joyce,  it's  true  enough.  And 
what's  more,  I  knew  beforehand  he'd  have 
it  to  do,  and  power  I  had  none  to  stop 
him." 

**  Oh,  Kathleen,  Kathleen !  what  do  you 
mean  1  You  knew — ^yet  had  no  power  to 
prevent!  Why,  I  would  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  save  a  brother's  life." 

"  Would  you.  Miss  Joyce  1  Not  if  you 
knew  what  I  know,  and  had  seen  what  I've 
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eeen  einca  IVe  been  Bryan  O^Shea's  wife.  I 
might  have  prevented  Bryan  shooting  Ned, 
perhaps;  but  only  one  way,  by  taking 
Bryan's  revolver  and  shootine  him  through 
the  heart  Then  I  should  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  police  to  be  dealt  with. 
But,  all  the  same,  Ned  would  have  been 
sfaot^  and  the  man  who  shot  him  would  not 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  police." 

For  a  moment  Joyce's  face  flushed  with 
indignation. 

"It  is  monstrous — justice  ought  to  be 
done.  It  is  my  duty,  your  duty,  to  de- 
nounce this  man  as  a  murderer,"  she  cried 
vehemently. 

**  If  we  did,  Miss  Joyce,  there's  not  a  soul 
could  be  brought  to  prove  our  words,  and  a 
good  score  at  least  who  would  swear  he  was 
a  hundred  miles  away  when  the  deed  was 
done.  But  all  the  same,  he'll  suffer  for  it." 
Here  there  came  a  sudden  gleam  in  the  girl's 
eyes.  "  He's  too  sure  a  shot  not  to  have 
work  of  this  sort  given  him  again  to  do, 
and  one  day  he'll  get  his  death  by  it.  But 
not  yet — no,  and  I  don't  want  it  to  be 
yet" 

*'  You  want  to  try  and  forgive  him  first)" 
questioned  Joyce,  a  little  doubtfully. 

Kathleen  laughed  a  bitter  laugL 

^'I  try  to  forgive  him!  There's  little 
enough  of  forgiveness  he'll  get  out  of  me, 
Mies  Joyce.  No  ;  he  shall  suffer,  and  just 
exactly  as  he  made  me  suffer.  The  '  Bed 
Right-hand  of  the  League,'  as  they  call  it, 
has  '  removed '  my  brother;  the  Bed  Eieht- 
hand  of  the  League  shall  *  remove'  his." 

"Kathleen!" 

Once  more  the  two  pale  faces  looked  at 
each  other.  But  the  face  of  one  was  that 
of  a  strong  soul  compelled  to  the  weakness 
of  an  inert  submission;  the  face  of  the 
other,  that  of  a  weak  soul  impelled  to  the 
transient  strength  of  a  purpose  of  revenge. 

**  Ah !  and  he  loves  that  brother.  Miss 
Joyce,  ju&t  as  I  loved  mine.  Weak,  tipsy, 
and  stupid  though  Maurice  O'Shea  is,  Bryan 

loves  him,  and "  she  broke  off  abruptly. 

For  another  moment  there  fell  a  pause. 
When  Kathleen  resumed  it  was  in  a  more 
even  tone.  "I  want  to  tell  you  this 
morning.  Miss  Joyce,  all  about  this  Leagua 
When  you've  heard  it,  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  who  you'll  tell  it  to." 

Joyce's  heart  began  to  beat  wildly.  After 
all,  the  girl  had  something  to  tell !  True, 
it  might  be  something  to  lead  them  down 
a  blind  aUey  straight  to  a  blank  wall  agun ; 
or,  possibly^  might  take  them  by  a  circuitous 
road  to  a  hidden  grave ;  but,  in  any  case, 
it  must  be  told,  and  must  be  listened  to. 


''  Tell  me  everything  you  know,  from  Ik 
ginning  to  end — everything,"  she  impbred. 

But  Kathleen  had  a  condition  to  impoK 

"  Before  I  tell  you  one  word.  Miss  Joyce, 
you  must  give  me  your  solemn,  laaed 
promise,  that  my  name  shall  not  be  tm- 
tioned  to  the  police  as  an  informer— no, 
nor  to  living  soul  I "  she  said  with  iwm. 

Joyce  drew  a  long  breath  A  promiie 
might  prove  an  embarrassment  Yet  she 
dared  not  throw  difficulties  in  the  ¥ijo( 
the  girl's  confidences. 

''Tell  me  how  you  got  this  knoniedn; 
how  you  found  out  wmit  you  have  to  tdl,' 
she  asked  by  way  of  gaining  time  for 
herself. 

"  How  I  found  out  ?  Didn't  I  many 
Bryan  O'Shea  on  purpose  to  find  oatl" 
Kathleen  answered  excitedly.  **  He  mt 
fool  enough  to  think  I  married  him  beeasH 
I  loved  lum,  but  he  found  out  his  jsMz 
before  the  wedding-day  was  over.  Tbec 
his    love   turned  to  ha,te  quick  enoi^ 

and "  she  stopped  for  a  moment,  tbec 

resumed.  "  Well,  no  matter.  He  thoo^ 
he  had  frightened  and  mastered  m&  He 
did  not  know  how  I  used  to  hide  vA 
creep  about  the  house,  and  listen  whenk 
and  Maurice  were  sitting  n^  late  and  talk- 
ing over  their  work,  thmlnng  I  was  fait 
asleep  upstairs.  I  never  let  a  ehaDc« 
slip,  not  one,  Miss  Joyce.  When  Btya 
used  to  take  too  muen  whisky,  he  worn 
let  fall  hints  which  I  took  good  care  not  (e 
remind  him  of  the  next  morning,  bat  wloeii 
were  easy  enough  to  fit  on  to  something 
else  I  had  heard  before." 

Here  Joyce  interrupted  her  impatfentlj. 

"  Tell  me  at  once  all  you  have  to  teH' 
she  said. 

"But  I  want  your  promise  — yocr 
solemn  promise.  Miss  Joyce,  that  mjDaoe 
shall  not  be  mentioned  to  living  80iil,"ai' 
Kathleen,  doggedly.  "  Remember,  if  dJ 
name  gets  whispered  about,  I  am  doomed 

Joyce  thought  again. 

"  You  must  let  me  tell  Uncle  Archie, 
or  how  can  I  make  use  of  what  von  t^ 
mef  I  will  make  him  give  me  his  word  rf 
honour  that  your  name  shall  not  pass  his 
lips.     WiUthatdol" 

For  a  moment  Kathleen  remained  akut 
Joyce's  impatience  grew  upon  her. 

"Come,  Kathleen,  do  not  keep  me  in 
suspense ;  you  ought  to  know  you  cintni?t 
my  word.  Uncle  Archie's  word ^ 

Kathleen  looked  at  h^  steadily. 

"Yes,  I  know  I  can  trust  yon,  Mis? 
Joyce,  and  Mr.  Shenstone  too,  but  no  ore 
else." 
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"  There  wiQ  be  no  one  else  to  truat.  I 
ghre  you  my  solemn  promise  that  your  name 
shall  not  be  mentioned  by  either  of  ns  to 
living  sooL  No  vbegin  at  the  very  beginning 
— teU  me  all  about  this  League — all  about 
your  troubles  and  Ned's,  which,  I  suppose, 
began  with  these  miserable  plots  and  con- 
spiracies.*' 

Kathleen  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Mine  began  about  three  years  ago, 
Miss  Joyce,  when  I  went  to  stay  with 
father's  people  at  Lough  Lea,  and  I  first 
met  Bryan  0*Shea.  He  was  always  fierce, 
and  wild,  and  passionate,  and  half 
frightened  me  into  promising  to  marry 
him.  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  back  home 
again,  and  would  have  forgotten  all  about 
my  promise,  only  Ned  wouldn't  let  ma 
Ned,  Bryan,  and  Maurice  had  all  joined 
one  of  these  dreadful  societies  at  the 
&ame  time.  Bryan  was  cruel  and  reck- 
less, and  did  all  that  was  wanted  of 
him  ruthlessly.  He  oould  turn  the  women 
and  children  out  of  their  warm  beds  into 
the  cold  fields  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
beat  the  old  men  nearly  to  death,  particu- 
larly if  he  owed  them  a  grudge  for  any- 
thing that  had  happened  years  ago." 

Joyce  shuddered.  **Go  on,"  she  said 
again. 

"Ned  was  altogether  as  tender-hearted. 
He  used  to  cry  off  a  lot  of  things  that  the 
O'Sheas  volunteered  for.  Bryan  and 
Maurice  went  up  in  high  favour  with  the 
heads  of  their  society ;  Ned  went  down. 
He  and  Bryan  were  soon  in  what  they  call 
different  grades,  and  Bryan  made  things 
very  hard  for  Ned,  because  he  took  it  into 
his  head  that  he  wa^  preventing  me  keep- 
ing my  promise  to  marry  him.  At  times, 
I  think,  Ned  was  half  desperate,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  he  was  doing  or  raying." 

"Poor  Ned!    Poor  Ned!" 

"It  was  poor  Ned  when  Captain  Buck- 
ingham came  on  the  scene.  Miss  Joyce. 
He  met  him  one  day  coming  out  of  your 
house  in  Eaton  Square,  and  thought  he 
would  be  useful  on  dark  nights  for  mes- 
sages and  that  sort  of  thing,  because  he 
had  no  brogue  whatever,  and  so  couldn't 
be  identified  as  an  Irishman  in  the  dark. 
<3aptain  Buckingham  was  just  then  form- 
ing a  branch  association  for  some  special 
work  that  was  going  on.  It  was  to  consist 
of  himself  and  three  other  members.  He 
and  Maurice  and  Bryan  were  enrolled  the 
first  three ;  Ned  joined  as  a  fourth. 

"This  branch  society  was  pledged  to  do 
the  hardest  and  the  roughest  of  the 
societ^y's  work.    Captain  Buckineham  thev 


called  Joshua,  because  he  hau 
hands  from  his  watch,  vowing  that, 
time  stood  still  till  vengeance  was  execu. 
upon    the  oppressors    of    Ireland.      The 
members  had  a  sign  and  a  counter-sign. 
The  sign  was  the  question,  '  What  time  is 
it,  friendr  as  they  laid  their  hands  upon 
their  watches,  the  counter-sign  was    the 
answer,  '  Time  stands  still,'  as  they  drew 
their  watches  out  and  showed  that  they  had 
not  been  wound  up.    They  used  to  meet 
once  a  week  in  Brewer's  Court,  till " 

Here  she  broke  off. 

"  I  know,"  ejaculated  Joyce.  "  Go  on, 
tell  me  everything." 

She  was  listening  breathlessly  now  to 
every  word  that  fell  from  the  girl's  lips. 

Kathleen  resumed  her  story  at  another 
point 

"  When  they  found  that  they  had  drawn 
the  eyes  of  the  police  on  them  in  London, 
they  thought  it  better  to  remove  what  they 
called  the  centre  for  correspondence  to  a 
quiet  part  of  Ireland.  So  Miss  Bucking- 
ham arranged  a  centre  for  them  in  County 
Down — Miss  Joyce,  that  woman  is  every 
whit  as  bad  and  heartless  as  her  brother 
was!" 

"Ah!" 

"  She's  worse  in  one  way,  for  she  never 
runs  the  slightest  risk  herself  in  any  shape 
or  form,  though  she  throws  plenty  of 
danger  in  the  way  of  others.  No,  she  has 
her  comfortable  home  at  the  Abbey  House, 
and  she  eoes  to  her  balls  and  her  dinners 
dressed  in  her  silks  and  her  satins.  But 
wherever  her  shadow  falls  there  follows 
misery  for  some  poor  souL  Say  she  dines 
twenty  miles  from  Lough  Lea  one  night ; 
next  day  there  come  a  troop  of  boys  plough- 
ing up  a  decent  farmer's  land,  and  the 
farmer  himself  is  found  in  a  ditch  nearly 
beaten  to  death.  Or  she  dances  at  a  ball 
at  some  far-away  place,  where  everything 
is  quiet  and  happy  ;  within  twenty-four 
hours  there  comes  a  Moonlighter's  raid  for 
arms,  someone  is  shot  dead,  or  the  house 
and  ricks  are  fired,  and  the  poor  ^ople  are 
left  starving." 

The  girl's  own  vehemence  compelled  her 
to  pause  a  moment 

Joyce  said  nothing.  There  was  that  in 
Kathleen's  manner  which  puzzled  her  and 
made  speech  a  difficulty. 

Kathleen  went  on  again,  rapidly  as  before. 

"And  as  for  deceit  and  lie^,  ah,  I've 
matched  her  at  that  jost  for  once  in  a  way  1 
She  thinks  she's  sending  off  to  New  York 
her  brother's  watch  and  Ned's  watch.  It's 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  League  that,  if  a 
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man  dies  in  the  work,  his  watch  is  to  be 
handed  to  the  Connd),  who  will  pass  it  on 
to  a  man  willing  to  be  sworn  in  to  take 
up  the  dead  man's  work.  Well,  she's 
welcome  to  her  brother's  watch ;  it's  little 
enough  good  itil  do  to  any  man  who  gets 
it.     But  as  for  Ned's " 

Again  the  girl  broke  off^  then  turn- 
ing suddcDly  to  Joyce,  asked  in  a  quieter 
tone : 

"And  you'll  tell  all  this  to  the  police, 
Miss  Joyce  1" 

"  Undoubtedly,  word  for  word." 

"Ah,  the]^'ll  never  form  a  timeless  league 
again,  as  they  used  to  call  it — ^in  England, 
at  any  rate.    The  Captain's  dead " 

"Where  is  Maurice  O'Sheal "  interrupted 
Joyce, 

"  Don't  know,  Miss  Joyce.  The  League 
will  find  him  out  safe  enough." 

"  The  League  1     The  police,  you  mean." 

Kathleen  laughed.  "  Ah,  there  are  some 
who  do  their  work  better  than  the  police ; 
but  they'll  be  out  in  their  reckoning  for 
once  in  a  way." 

Joyce  was  troubled;  bewildered  also; 
some  hidden  meaning  seemed  to  lie  behind 
Kathleen's  words;  she  felt  herself  at  a 
loss. 

"  Where  is  Bryan  t "  she  asked,  wonder- 
ing whether  the  girl's  answer  would  let  in 
a  ray  of  li^t. 

"  I  don't  know,  Miss  Joyce.  I  daresay 
I  shall  soon  enough  when  he  sends  for  me 
to  join  him  somewhere  in  America — New 
York,  perhaps,"  answered  Kathleen  in  a 
bitter,  careless  tona 

"  Sends  for  you !  Could  you  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  that  man  I  Surely  you 
would  not  go  1" 

Kathleen's  face  grew  set  and  rigid. 

''  Yes,  I  should  go,"  she  answered  slowly. 
"  I  wouldn't  have  blood  spilt  on  mother's 
doorstep^  I  shouldn't  dare  refuse  to  go  if 
they  sent  for  me ;  but  New  York  would 
never  see  me.  There  are  some  who  start 
for  it,  but  never  land." 

The  last  words  were  said  in  a  tone  so 
low,  that  they  could  not  havereached  Joyce's 
ear  had  they  not  been  spoken  with  an  em- 
phasis which  doubled  their  meaning. 

They  roused  in  Joyce  that  protective, 
defending  instinct,  always  so  strong  in 
strong  natures,  but  which,  with  her,  had 
known  no  outlet  since  Mab  had  been  laid 
in  her  grave.  She  made  one  step  towards 
Kathleen,  put  her  arm  round  her  shoulders, 
drawing  the  girl  close  to  her. 

"Kathleen,"  she  said  kindly,  "you 
shall  not   go  if  they   send   for   you   a 


thousand  times  over.  You  shall  stay  here 
with  me ;  I  will  take  care  of  you.  I  Uudi 
myself  for  not  having  looked  aft^  yn 
better.  I  might  have  kept  some  of  tlui 
dreadful  misery  from  you.'^ 

"  No ;  not  you.  Miss  Joyce  I " 

"  I  could,  if  I  had  not  been  so  selfishlj 
wrapped  up  in  my  own  happinesi  tbk  I 
had  eyes  for  nothmg  that  went  on  anood 
me." 

Kathleen  suddenly  freed  henelffroa 
Joyce's  arm. 

"  Miss  Joyce  1 "  she  said,  excitedly,  *^I 
didn't  deserve  looking  after  in  those  diji, 
and  I  don't  deserve  it  now.  Do  yea  know 
I  used  to  hate  you  when  you  were  so 
happy ) — yes,  hate  you,  and  all  became  yoa 
were  a  lady,  and  young  and  beautifQlj  lad 
— and  Mr.  Ledyard  loved  you." 

"  I  know,  I  know ;  say  no  more  aboat 
it,''  said  Joyce  hurriedly,  feeling  that  thi 
was  the  point  at  which  her  Indulgence  for 
Kathleen  failed  her. 

But  Eoithleen  was  bent  on  saying  mom 
She  went  on,  speaking  even  more  qsieklj 
and  excitedly  than  before,  as  though  fearfol 
lest  her  courage  might  give  way. 

"  I  think  I  could  have  killed  yea  if  I 
had  had  the  chance  sometimes  when  joa 
used  to  come  into  the  room,  looking  » 
bright  and  happy  after  yon  had  been  wiilk- 
ing  or  talking  with  Mr.  Ledyard.  Onee  I 
tried  to  kill  myself ' 

»*  Kathleen!" 

"  I  did.  Miss  Joyce ;  but  my  oonnp 
failed  me — a  little — ^little  more  courage 
and  it  would  have  been  done.  'Dm, 
when  I  found  I  could  not  do  tiiat,  I  midi 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  marry  Biyai 
O'Shea,  and  get  away  from  you  and  tbe 
sight  of  your  happiness." 

Joyce  remained  silent,  steadily  lookJDg 
at  the  girl  Her  memory  was  busy  pecoDg 
together  by-gone  fragments  of  cimiD- 
stances  which,  at  the  time,  had  seemed 
without  meaning. 

Kathleen  misinterpreted  her  ailenoe. 
She  waited  a  moment,  then  went  dose  to 
Joyce,  speaking  in  slow,  quiet  tones : 

"  Miss  Joyce,  there's  one  thing  1  shooM 
like  to  say  to  you  before  I  ga  Yon  mmt 
not  think  Mr.  Ledyard  knew  anything  of 
all  this,  or  that  he  ever  said  a  word  to  se 
that  any  gentleman  might  not  have  said  to 
any  poor  girl." 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  smile  ci  ^riikh  ^ 
Joyce  was  capable  in  those  sad  days,  parted 
her  lips,  but  still  she  said  nothing. 

*'  It  all  began  as  it  ended,  with  my  own 
foUy/'  Kathleen  went  on,  as  thotigb  abe 
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were  bent  on  making  a  full  confession  and 
leaving  no  dregs  of  suspicion  in  Joyce's 
mind.  "  I  was  going  home  from  ihe  vil- 
la^ one  day — (mrbory,  I  mean — in  the 
wmter  twilight,  and  a  rongh  farmer's  lad 
overtook  me,  and  would  persist  in  fol- 
lowing and  annoying  me.  Mr.  Ledyard 
happened  to  be  coming  from  the  house 
and  met  us.  He  soon  sent  the  man  off, 
scolded  me  for  being  out  so  late,  turned 
back,  and  saw  me  safe  home.  It  was  after 
that  I  used  to  say  to  myself :  '  If  I  had 
only  been  a  lady  he  might  have  married 
me ' ;  and  then  it  was  I  took  to  hating 
you.  Ohl  don't  you  see,  Miss  Joyce  t 
Pray,  pray  believe  me  1 "  Here  she  clasped 
her  luuids  together  imploringly.  "  It  was 
only  my  own  vanity  and  foolishness,  no- 
thmgelse." 

Joyce's  ghost  of  a  smile  vanished.  She 
looked  EjiUileen  full  in  the  face  iritb  clear, 
solemn  eyes. 

"Why  take  the  trouble  to  tell  me  all 
thist "  she  asked  quietly.  ''Do  you  think 
if  you  told  me  a  story  exactly  the  reverse 
I  should  believe  one  syllable  of  it  1  Don't 
you  see— -don't  you  understand  that  nothing 
anyone  could  say  would  ever  shake  my  faith 
in  his  truth  and  honour  I " 

She  seemed  to  be  addressing  Kathleen. 
In  reality  she  felt  as  though  she  were  say- 
isgtiie  words  to  Frank  hunsel£  ' 

Whfle  they  had  been  talking  the  early 
brightness  of  the  morning  had  waned ;  a 
freui  breeze  had  risen,  black  masses  of 
doads  came  rolling  up  from  the  sea. 

Kathleen  had  grown  weather-wise  dur- 
ing her  brief  sojourn  on  the  Irish  coast ; 
she  picked  up  Joyce's  hat  from  the  ground 
and  handed  it  to  her.  ''  There's  a  storm 
coming,  Miss  Joyce,"  she  said ;  **  you  ought 
to  make  haste  home." 

But  Joyce  did  not  stfr.  Mechanically  she 
pat  on  the  hat,  saying  never  a  word.  Her 
brains  ached  with  the  load  of  thought  which 
Kathleen  had  put  into  them.  Little  by 
little  the  facts  of  that  terrible  twentieth  of 
December  began  to  piece  themselves  into 
the  story  of  plot  and  crime  she  had  been 
JQst  listening  ta  Not  a  doubt  rested  in 
her  mind  now  as  to  Frank's  fate.  Fol- 
lowing Mab's  footsteps,  he  had  gone  into 
the  conspirators'  meeting-place,  and  had 
there  met  his  death.  How  they  had  done 
theirwork  without  leaving  trace  of  it  behind, 
was  the  only  mystery  to  be  solved  now. 

She  covmd  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
shuddering.  She  scarcely  heard  Kathleen's 
words  of  farewell  as  the  girl  turned  towards 
the  churchyard  sate. 


"Gk>od-bye,  Miss  Joyce;  I  must  go  at 
once,  I  have  to  catch  the  coach  at  the 
other  end  of  the  heath.  Thank  you  for 
listening  to  me  so  patiently  this  morning." 

In  another  instant  she  was  gone,  making 
her  way  with  swift  steps  across  the  heath, 
a  small,  dark  blot  between  the  gloomy 
stretch  of  dull  purple,  and  the  iron-grey  of 
the  lowering  sky. 

Joyce  looked  afber  her  between  the 
parted  boughs  of  the  scant-leaved  trees, 
trying  to  gather  her  wits  together.  She 
wished  she  had  not  let  the  girl  go  so  hur- 
riedly; there  were  questions  i^e  would 
have  liked  to  ask  her. 

She  essayed  to  call  the  girl  back. 
"  Eoitiileen ! "  she  cried,  leaning  over  the 
low  stone  wall,  and  beckoning  to  her  with 
her  hand. 

But  the  small,  dark  figure  did  not  turn 
its  head.  The  rough,  »&lt  breeze  threw 
her  voice  back  at  her  as  it  swept  down 
the  churchyard  path,  whfrling  and  hurry- 
inffthe  dry,  dead  leaves  before  it 

There  f eU  two  large  drops  of  rain  on  her 
hand.  A  white  sun  for  a  brief  moment  cleft 
the  inky  mountains  of  clouds,  throwing  one 
long,  slanting  shaft  of  light  athwart  the 
churchyard.  It  straegl^  in  and  out 
among  the  tombs,  emphasised  the  newness 
of  the  big  stone  which  marked  Bucking- 
ham's last  reetinff-place,  and  found  out  the 
tarnished  silverof  the  dead  Irishman's  watch 
as  it  lay  among  the  heather  on  Mab's  grave. 

It  caught  Joyce's  eye. 

'*  Poor  Ned ! "  she  thought.  ''  He  must 
have  meant  it  for  Mab.  I  will  take  it 
home  and  wear  it  for  both  their  sakea" 

She  took  it  up  reverently  from  the 
grave.  It  was  a  large,  heavy  thing,  and 
owned  to  a  solid  outside  case  of  diver. 
This  showed  on  one  side  an  ugly,  russet- 
brown  stain,  which  marked  the  sure  course 
that  Bryan's  bullet  had  taken. 

And  as  she  stood  there  looking  down  on 
it,  with  eyes  that  had  long  since  lost  the 
trick  of  tears,  a  sudden  thought  came  to  her. 
What  if,  by  means  of  this  watch,  Donovan 
had  meant  to  send  a  message  to  her, 
which  he  had  not  dared  to  put  into  words 
while  he  lived  hm  uncertain  Uf e,  with  Death 
for  ever  dogging  his  heels  ) 

With  trembling  fingers  she  pressed  the 
spring  of  the  outer  case.  No ;  there  was 
nothing  there  save  the  marks  of  daily  wear 
and  tear.  Then  she  opened  the  inner  lid 
which  covered  the  mechanism. 

The  wind  swept  past  with  a  mighty 
rush;  the  rain  came  down  in  a  great, 
drendune  shower:  but  Jovce  stood  stiH. 
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heediDg  neither  wind  nor  rain,  for  a  brief 
eentenoe,  which  fixed  her  eye,  written  in 
blue  pencil  within  the  inner  lid. 
It  ran  thos : 

"Latitude  N.  62.32. 
Longitude  W.  7.10." 

TOM'S  OUTING. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  It  is  a  very  forlorn  sort  of  a  world," 
said  little  Tom  to  himself,  as  he  sat  on  the 
deserted  beach  of  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  disconsolately  watching  an  outgoing 
tide. 

A  superficial  glance  would  not  have  con- 
firmed Tom's  judgement,  for  the  world  was 
making  a  most  gallant  show  just  then, 
with  the  sun  high  in  the  heayens,  and 
tlie  sea  a  tremulous  field  of  azure  and 
silver.  Perhaps  Tom  made  deductions 
from  feelings  rather  than  facts,  as  so  many 
of  -us  do.  Certainly  he  looked  forlorn 
enough  himself,  with  a  wisp  of  his  dark 
hair  {Hrotruding  assertively  from  his  torn 
straw  hat,  and  the  few  marine  objects  he 
had  thought  worth  coUeotine  escaping  from 
his  soiled  and  tumbled  pinafore. 

At  that  moment  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  guess  that  he  was  anybody's 
petted  darling,  or  that  the  anxious  interest 
of  at  least  four  persons  centred  in  his  small 
and  dirty  personality. 

Until  the  last  month  of  his  brief  life 
Tom  had  been  an  only  child,  and  an  only 
child  with  half  the  globe  between  him  and 
bis  parents  too ;  but,  for  dl  that,  he  had  been 
a  very  happy  and  very  well-cared-for  littie 
fellow.  ^  He  lived  with  an  uncle  and  aunt 
in  a  big  house  in  a  Manchester  suburb, 
where  he  had  a  large,  airy  nursery  and  as 
many  dehghtful  tmngs  contained  therein 
as  the  heart  of  a  little  boy  could  desire. 
And  then  everyone  was  very  good  to  him  : 
the  servants  were  all  his  intimate  personal 
friends ;  Uncle  Teddv  did  exactly  as  Tom 
wished  always;  while,  as  regarded  Aunt 
Maria,  there  certainly  never  h^d  been  any- 
one in  the  wide  world  like  her. 

Young  as  Tom  was,  he  had  already 
discovered  that  people  may  be  virtuous 
without  being  charming.  Iliere  was  Ellen, 
his  nurse,  who  really  had  a  great  genius 
for  story-teUinff;  but  Ellen's  knucUeswere 
dreadfully  hard,  and  when  she  dressed  or 
undressed  him,  her  hands  were  always  cold 
in  the  winter  and  hot  in  summer,  when  he 
would  have  liked  them  just  the  opporite. 


Now  Aunt  Maria's  hands—oh,  they  were 
always  right,  and  everything  else  aboo'. 
her. 

There  was  one  mystery  that  exerdnd 
Tom's  imagination  a  good  deal,  namely, 
why  Aunt  Maria,  who  loved  children,  and 
wassogood  tohim,  had  not  any  Kttle  boyi 
and  girls  of  her  owil 

Tom  remembered  consulting  her  on  the 
point  once,  when  she  had  come  up  in  her 
soft,  shining  dinner  dress,  to  wuh  him  | 
good  night  Aunt  Maria  had  not  answcftd 
him  for  a  moment ;  first  her  cheeks  grew 
very  pink,  like  the  geraniums  in  the 
window,  and  the  diamond  star  at  her  throat 
gave  a  quiver  or  two,  and  then  she  said: 

*'  I  could  not  love  any  baby  better  thin 
little  Tom." 

**But  father  and  mother  will  come  for 
me  one  day,  and  then  what  will  you  do  V 
Tom  asked,  not  knowing  he  was  cnid. 

"  Perhaps  they  will  not  take  yon  from 
me,"  she  said ;  and  then  she  told  Tom  the 
great  piece  of  news,  how  there  was  anottff 
tiny,  tiny  baby  out  in  India,  and  that 
perhaps,  father  and  moUier  wonUL  com 
home  that  very  year,  and  bring  the  litde 
brother  with  them. 

At  this  astounding  intelligenee  Tom 
said  :  *'  Oh-h-h  I "  his  great  eyes  shiniDg. 
and  then  he  slid  out  of  Aunt  Maria's  anvi, 
and  raced  round  and  round  the  roomie 
sheer  gladness  of  heart,  his  little  bare  feet 
twinkling  in  the  fire-light  as  he  nm. 

It  was  after  this  that  Aunt  Mari^ 
thought  that  it  might  be  wise  to  aend  awaj 
Ellen,  and  get  a  young  lady  to  look  after 
Tom. 

*<  She  will  teach  you  nice  manners,  and 
I  hope  you  wiU  do  exactly  as  she  tells  yon, 
so  as  to  be  a  perfect  little  gentleman  whso 
father  returns." 

Tom  felt  that  he  would  like  to  be  a 
perfect  gentleman  before  that  deli^htfol 
event,  and  so,  with  some  tears,  he  reognel 
himself  to  purt  from  Ellen,  and  to  accept 
Miss  Kenwick  in  her  place. 

Tom  thcHJght  Miss  Kenwick  lovely  wheii 
he  saw  her,  and  he  put  his  finger  into  hti 
mouth  in  an  access  of  admiration. 

"  Take  your  finger  out  of  your  moutli, 
and  say  •  How  do  you  do  T  prettfly,"  Mia 
Kenwick  said. 

Tom  sighed,  partly  because  he  felt 
that  his  education  had  begun,  and  partly 
because  Miss  Kenwick's  voice  disappointed 
him.  The  tones  were  clear  and  thm,  and 
Tom,  who  thought  Aunt  Maria's  ratbff 
huMky  voice  the  perfection  of  articulation, 
was  disappointed. 
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UbuI  Misd  Kenwick'd  advent  Aunt  Maria 
had  thought Tomaverywell-manQered  baby, 
bdcaiue  he  was  loving,  and  obedient,  and 
]uiarall7  polite ;  bat  Miss  Ken  wick  saw  so 
mach  amiss,  and  spoke  so  disparagingly  of 
the  instractions  of  the  departed  Ellen,  that 
Aunt  Maria  grew  dreadfailly  ashamed. 

"Bat  he  is  such  a  little  fellow,''  she 
pleaded  deprecatingly — '<  not  yet  four  years 
old." 

"Lady  Pratt  always  said  that  a  child 
should  be  taoght  deportment  from  his  very 
cradle,"  Miss  Kenwick  answered  severely ; 
and  Aunt  Maria  collapsed. 

Lidy  Pratt  was  Miss  Kenwick's  former 
employer;  and,  thongh  her  title  was  bat 
that  of  the  wife  of  a  civic  knight,  it  soanded 
just  as  magnificent  as  if  she  had  been  a 
Countess,  and  acted  powerfully  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Aunt  Mfl^. 

Miss  Kenwick  made  Aunt  Maria  dread- 
folly  uncomfortable.  There  are  people 
who,  witiioat  being  consciously  offensive, 
deprive  your  home  in  some  subtle  way  of 
its  perfect  peace,  when  once  they  have  come 
beneath  its  roof.  But  Aunt  Maria  did  not 
hold  Miss  Kenwick  responsible  for  this; 
smcd  she  had  riven  llady  Pratt  entire 
s&tidfaction  for  three  years,  it  must  be  her 
own  fault  that  she  could  not  like  her. 

Aont  Maria  was  a  soft,  loving,  motherly 
woman,  who  never  fussed  or  scolddB,  never 
oppressed  others,  never  obtruded  herself. 
Lovers  agreed  to  meet  at  Aunt  Maria's 
house;  fnends  who  had  fallen  apart  made 
their  mutual  complaints  to  her;  and 
servants,  who  had  neither  a  situation  nor 
mach  of  a  character  to  fall  back  upon, 
often  threw  themselves  on  her  mercy  to 
get  a  fresh  start  Unfortunately,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  she  was  invariably  well  served 
or  gratefully  regarded  in  return ;  but  she 
was  one  of  those  happily  constituted 
people  who  do  good-natured  dungs  to 
please  themselves,  and  leave  thanks  quite 
oat  of  their  reckoning. 

Bat|  though  Aunt  Maria  knew  she  was 
popolar,  she  knew  also  that  where  a  com- 
petition in  beauty  or  elegance  arose,  she 
would  be  nowhere. 

Now  Bessie  out  in  India  was  beautiful 
Aunt  Maria  was  the  least  envious  woman 
in  the  world,  but  as  often  as  she  thought 
of  Bessie,  she  sighed.  Bessie,  with  her  UU, 
slim  figure ;  her  soft,  dark  eyes ;  her  ivory 
skin.  Oh  ves  1  Bessie  was  beautiful,  and 
so  she  had  married  Aunt  Maria's  only 
brother,  and  taken  him  away  from  the 
I  sUter  who  thought  there  was  no  one  like 
I  him  in  all  the  world — ^not  even  her  own 


husband,  who  was  so  ffood,  and  whom  she 
loved  with  her  whole  heart. 

Aunt  Maria  was  a  little  afraid  of  the 
beautiful  Bessie,  who  was  so  well  con- 
nected, and  80  accomplished,  and,  there- 
fore, when  Miss  Kenwick  said,  '*Tom  has 
not  been  nicely  trained,  and  his  mother  is 
sure  to  think  so,''  Aunt  Maria  quailed.  If 
Miss  Kenwick,  who  had  lived  with  Lady 
Pratt  and  the  rest  of  the  aristocraoyy 
thought  Tom  vulgar,  then  of  course  he 
was  vulgar,  and  what  would  his  mother 
say  when  she  saw  him  t 

Aunt  Maria  went  up  to  the  nursery  with, 
a  sinking  heart — the  big,  airy  nursery,  that> 
had  Indian  photographs  on  the  walls,  and; 
Indian  toys  strewing  the  floor;  and  there 
was  the  grey  parrot,  screamiog  at  Tom, 
and  Tom,  astride  his  rocking-horse,  bran- 
dishing his  tin  sword,  and  shouting  at  tha 
horse  and  the  pimrot  equally. 

Aunt  Maria  saw  how  beautiful  the  child 
was,  with  a  red  glow  in  his  dusky  cheeks, 
and  his  thick,  dark  curls  tossed  back  from 
his  forehead;  but  she  felt  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  dreadfully  noisy,  and  so, 
perhaps,  if  noise  be  vulgar.  Miss  Kenwick 
was  right. 

For  her  own  part  she  could  not  feel  as  if 
the  child's  faults  were  faults,  and,  there- 
fore, she  could  not  pretend  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment. She  took  hun  off  the  rocking-horse 
and  kissed  him,  and  when  he  got  asteide 
her  knee  and  continued  his  equestrianism, 
she  could  only  sigh  and  smile  together. 
Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  after  all  that  she 
had  no  children  of  her  own,  or  she  mi^t 
have  spoiled  them,  as  Miss  Kenwick  said 
she  was  spoiling  little  Tom. 

Aunt  Maria  could  deny  herself;  she 
was  a  brave  woman  where  it  was  necee- 
sary;  and  so,  when  Miss  Kenwick  said 
that  Tom  was  not  improving  because  he 
knew  he  had  always  his  aunt  to  appeal  to^ 
Aunt  Maria  made  up  her  mind. 

"  If  you  think  he  would  do  better  under 
your  sole  care,  I  shall  send  you  both  to  the 
sea-side  for  three  months,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  very  anxious  that  his  mother  should 
be  pleased  with  him  when  she  sees  him." 

Mids  Kenwick  demurred  a  little.  There 
are  people  whose  instinct  is  always  to  say 
"no"  to  any  proposal;  and  others  who, 
in  minor  matters,  can  never  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  say  **yes."  The 
latter  may  be  inferior  disciplinarians,  but 
certainly  they  make  the  more  comfortable 
and  successful  wives  and  mothers. 

Miss  Kenwick  believed  that  a  too  ready 
assent  would  be  sure  to  invalidate  her 
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authority,  and  so  Bhe  always  said  *<iio"  at 
first,  and  thought  herself  very  gradous  if 
she  reconsidered  her  deeidon. 

Miss  Eenwick  declined  the  responsilnlity 
of  Tom  in  the  first  instance,  but  admitted 
later  that  sea-air  would  be  likely  to  do  him 
good. 

Aunt  Maria  was  Q^te  low-spirited  that 
evening.  She  had  Tom  down  for  dessert, 
and  cried  a  good  deal  over  him  furtively. 

*'  Only  that  I  believe  it  is  for  his  good, 
I  could  not  bear  to  let  him  go,''  she  said. 

''  His  good  !  Pooh !  Nonsense  !  The 
child  is  all  right,"  Uncle  Edward  answered, 
laughing.  But  then.  Uncle  Edward  was 
not  afraid  of  Bessie,  and  thought  his  own 
wife  as  good  and  as  nice  as  anyone. 

"Miss  Kenwick  has  been  accustomed  to 
nice  children,  and  knows  what  is  best  for 
Tom,  and  I  want  him  to  please  his 
mother." 

*'  I  think  he  is  sure  to  please  her." 

**  Miss  Kenwick  says,  if  she  had  him  all 
to  herself  she  could  teach  him  to  be  a  little 
gentleman." 

''Mi8s  Kenwick  be  hanged!"  Uncle 
Edward  said  angrily.  **Ab  impertinent 
baggage!" 

**  An  impertinent  baggage,"  Tom  echoed, 
emphatically  and  uncomprehendingly. 

"  Oh,  Edward,  you  see ! "  poor  Aunt 
Maria  cried  in  terror;  *Mf  he  said  that 
before  his  mother,  what  would  she  think  ?" 
So  it  was  decreed  that  Tom  and  the  gover- 
ness should  take  their  departure  coast- 
wards  forthwith. 

Lykeham  is  a  new-looking,  beautifully 
clean  town,  with  its  best  houses  buflt  in  a 
long  terrace  facing  the  sea.  In  the  eyes  of 
Aunt  Maria  and  Uncle  Edward  it  had  two 
advantages.  First,  they  had  stopped  there 
once  or  twice  themselves,  and  knew  how 
clean  and  healthy  it  was ;  secondly,  it  was 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  Man- 
chester suburb;  and  though  Aunt  Maria 
had  no  fixed  idea  of  pouncing  down  on 
Miss  Kenwick,  noi  any  suspicion  that  an 
occasional  visit  might  be  of  service  to 
Tom,  still  it  was  well  to  have  them  within 
reasonable  distance.  As  to  expense,  that 
was  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever 
where  Tom  was  concerned,  and  accord- 
ingly, he  and  Miss  Kenwick  departed  for 
Lykeham,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at 
the  best  hotel.  Of  course.  Miss  Kenwick 
meant  to  go  into  apartments  ultimately,  but 
in  the  first  instance  an  hotel  was  conveni- 
ent, and  it  was  easy  to  direct  her  investiga- 
tions thence. 

For  a  day  or  two  Tom  thought  every- 


tUnff  very  satisfactory,  for  everyone  took 
to  hun  and  praised  him,  and  complimented 
Miss  Kenwick  so  on  hb  beauty  that  she 
seemed  to  think  there  was  a  Httie  jnidein 
owning  him.  Those  were  the  days  when 
he  was  dressed  afresh  for  every  meal,  witii 
the  gayest  of  sashes  and  the  costliest  of 
garments,  and  when  the  ladies  ssU, 
"  Such  a  pet,  and  so  foreign-looldng,''  end 
he  strutted  about  in  all  the  pride  of  hit 
Oriental  antecedents. 

But  that  was  before  Ifiss  Kenwick  met 
her  cousin. 

Tom  remembered  the  day  on  whidi  tiie 
cousin  came,  quite  well.  He  had  been  down 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  lady  who  had 
a  room  across  tiie  corridor  from  them  had 
made  Tom  a  present  of  a  picture-book, 
and  had  been  in  the  midst  of  an  interating 
narrative  of  a  nephew,  the  age  of  Tn^ 
who  lived  in  London,  when  Miss  Kenwid 
had  come  to  take  him  away  and  dress  Ub 
for  going  out. 

She  was  carrying  him  down  the  landiw, 
and  he  had  one  arm  about  her  neek,  whub 
the  other  clasped  his  picture-book,  when  a 
gentleman,  coming  in  the  opposite  dire^ 
tion,  met  them,  and  stood  aside  a  little  to 
let  tiiem  pass.  This  gendeman  won 
clothes  of  a  light  colour,  and  he  had  t 
long,  fi^  moustache,  and  little  lina 
about  his  eyes;  and  when  Miss  Ken- 
wick met  lus  glance  and  blushed,  sad 
bowed  slightly,  he  turned  and  stared  after 
her,  stro^Ag  his  moustache  in  a  bewildeied 
way. 

When  they  were  out  of  doors  they  met 
the  fair  gentleman  again ;  but  Miss  Ken- 
wick pretended  not  to  see  him.  Next  day, 
Tom  saw  him  talking  to  the  goTenmv, 
and  after  that,  somehow,  Miss  Kenwick 
was  always  different  from  what  she  had 


In  the  following  week,  Tom  and  die 
went  to  the  apartments  that  had  been 
ti^en  in  Sea  View  Terrace;  and  thai  quite 
a  different  order  of  things  began. 

The  fair  gentleman  called  once,  but  be 
did  not  stay  long  nor  take  much  notice  of 
Tom;  and,  after  that.  Miss  Kenwick  made 
herself  pretty  every  day,  and  kept  Ton 
walking  up  and  down  the  length  of  tke 
terrace  till  he  was  weary. 

Sometimes  they  met  tfie  fair  gentleman, 
and  sometimes  tiiey  did  not;  and  when 
they  met  him,  sometimes  he  storoed  to 
sp^,  and  sometimes  he  only  i>owel 
When  he  stopped.  Miss  Kenwick  was  ami- 
able for  all  the  rest  of  the  evening;  sad 
when  he  only  bowed,  Miaa 
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cross,  and  sometimeB  dapped  Tom,  though 
he  did  not  know  why. 

"  What  makes  yoa  always  come  oat  to 
meet  the  fair  gentleman  % "  Tom  asked 
oBce. 

» I  don't,**  Miss  Kenwick  answered,  flush- 
ing ;  "and  yoa  are  a  rade  boy." 

"  Why  am  I  a  rade  boy  1" 

"To  notice  when  I  meet  my  eoosin." 

**  Is  he  your  coosin  1 " 

<' Of  coarse  he  is." 

"Is  he  not  kind)" 

«< Why  do  you  ask!" 

"  fiecaase  yoa  did  not  speak  to  him  the 
first  day  yoa  saw  him." 

Miss  Kenwick  told  Tom  he  was  tiresome 
and  naoghty,  and  took  him  home ;  and 
after,  that  she  always  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  Miss  Parkinson,  and  went 
abroad  alone. 

Miss  Parkinson  was  not  very  yoang. 
Tom  thoaght  she  was  very  old,  and  once 
complimented  her  on  all  she  mast  have 
seen ;  and  Ae  wore  volaminoas  draperies 
tiiat  rastled  a  good  deal  when  she  moved, 
and  at  the  left  side  of  her  head  she  had  a 
m^  long  carl,  which  Tom  thoaght  very 
wonderfiiL  She  was  a  basy  little  woman, 
with  as  many  daties  in  each  day  as  could 
possibly  be  squeezed  into  it ;  but,  for  all 
that,  she  found  time  to  pity  little  Tom. 

"  Poor  forlorn  child  1 "  she  used  to  say, 
when  she  found  him  shut  into  the  bade 
psrloor,  day  after  day,  with  the  same 
weaittome  box  of  bricks  for  his  sole  amose- 
ment,  "  if  your  people  only  knew  1 " 

But  they  did  not  know,  and  it  was  not 
MiBs  Parkinson's  business  to  tell  them. 

There  were  no  children  among  Miss 
Parkinson's  boarders  at  that  time,  except 
Tom  himself;  but,  pitying  him  as  she  did, 
the  good  little  woman  made  it  her  business 
to  seek  out  a  former  client,  who  lived 
further  up  the  street  now,  and  to  introduce 
Tom. 

"He  is  as  good  and  nice  a  little  fellow 
as  eret  was,"  die  said,  looking  down  on 
the  child,  who  was  resplendent  in  all  the 
finery  she  could  find  for  him,  "and  he 
is  all  done  here  with  a  governess,  who  is 
young  and  ^dy ;  and  so  I  thought^  as 
Miss  Fanny  u  an  only  child  too,  that  p«r- 
hspi  you  woald  let  her  come  and  play  with 
him  sometimes." 

Mrs.  Orpenshaw,  a  faded  lady,  who 
habitually  wore  easy-fitting  garmentJs,  and 
lay  on  the  sofa,  signified  her  assent;  and 
MLbs  Fanny — ^a  precocious  person  of  nine, 
who  had  been  surveying  Tom  eritically, 
and  had  discovered  that  his  sash  was  an 


inch  broader  than  her  very  best,  and  that 
his  pdisse  had  the  loveliest  buttons  on 
it  that  she  had  ever  seen — MKss  Fanny 
gradoudy  signified  that  she  would  call  for 
Tom  sometimes,  and,  as  she  kept  her  word, 
Tom's  happy  days  returned. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Therb  never  was  such  a  compuiion  as* 
Fanny.  Tom  would  have  maintained  that 
against  all  comers ;  and  even  when  she 
tnmderred  her  favours  and  cut  him  dead, 
he  was  too  young  and  too  honest  to  go 
back  on  his  judsement 

It  was  hard  that  she  preferred  the  big, 
freckled  boy  to  him;  but  making  a  bi^ 
choice  did  not  detract  from  her  perscMid 
fascinations,  and,  however  unkind  she  had 
proved,  her  favour  had  brought  him  one 
advantage — liberty. 

He  bad  got  into  the  habit  of  meeting 
hex  on  the  beach,  and,  as  she  dways 
brought  him  home  eafdy.  Miss  Parkinson 
relaxed  her  sorveillance,  so  that  he  could 
take  his  hat  unchdlenged  and  go  out 
done. 

At  first,  after  Fanny's  estrangement,  he 
had  found  it  good  enough  fun  to  dt  and 
watdi  how  the  fickle  fan:  one  comported 
hersdf  with  his  rival ;  but  when  the  games 
they  played  were  full  of  laughter,  he  found 
their  nearness  tantalising.  To  see  nice 
tlungs  and  never  to  share  them,  to  heas 
mirth  without  ever  making  it,  would  test 
the  resolution  of  a  more  luivanced  philo- 
sopher than  baby  Tom.  For  his  part  he 
was  learning  to  think  that  the  world  was 
not  such  a  very  nice  place  as  he  had 
£anded. 

He  would  have  liked  to  play  with  other 
childiMi,  if  only  to  show  Fanny  that  he  did 
not  ndsB  her  so  very  much ;  but  he  was 
such  a  baby,  and  so  forsaken-looking,  that 
no  one  ^dcouraged  his  advances. 

So  he  lay  on  the  beach,  thinking  about 
noUiinff  in  particular,  and  these  was  a  pain 
at  his  heart  On  an  impulse,  he  had  taken 
off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  thinking  to 
paddle  in  the  surf^  but  his  attention  had 
been  diverted,  and,  before  he  thoaght  of 
the  matter  again,  the  sea  had  r^^ed 
so  far,  that  Tom  determined  not 
to  follow  it  He  tried  to  think  of 
India ;  but  he  could  not  remember  what 
to  think  about  it;  and  then  of  Aunt  Maria. 
Ah,  it  was  easy  enough  to  think  of  her. 
Tom  fdt  he  had  so  much  to  say  to  her  that 
he  was  sure  he  could  write  her  a  letter. 
He  would  set  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen 
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from  Mifls  PiurkinBon,  and  he  would  say, 
"I  love  you,  I  love  you,*'  so  often  to  himself, 
as  he  wrote,  .that  his  meaning  would  be 
sure  to  spread  itself  all  over  the  paper. 
And  then  Miss  Parkinson  would  address 
the  letter  for  him,  and  see  that  it  went  all 
right  Miss  Parkinson  was  very  kind. 
'  Armed  with  this  resolution  he  rose  to 
go  home,  seeking  his  belongings  first  of  all, 
but,  do  as  he  would,  he  comd  only  find  one 
shoe  and  one  stocking.  The  others  had 
disappeared,  swallowed  up  by  the  sand, 
perhaps ;  lost  at  any  rate. 

Tom  was  a  very  just  little  fellow,  and 
what  remained  to  him  he  resolved  to  divide 
fairly,  so  he  put  a  stocking  on  one  foot  and 
a  shoe  on  the  other,  and  started  homeward 
valiantly.  But  the  way  seemed  unusually 
long,  and  the  shoeless  foot  came  in  contact 
w'vSi  many  painful  things,  and  the  world 
seemed  a  more  comfortless  place  than  ever. 

It  was  not  any  particular  love  for  Miss 
Kenwick,  but  just  relief  at  sight  of  any  face 
he  knew,  that  made  him  rush  towards  the 
governess,  and  throw  his  arms  round  her, 
and  hide  his  hot  little  face  in  her  crisp 
skirts. 

Miss  Kenwick  was  charmingly  dressed, 
and  was  looking  very  happy  and  very 
sweet,  for  she  had  just  caught  sight  of  the 
fair  gentleman  in  the  distance,  and  he 
seemed  coming  towards  her,  when  lo  !  all 
her  pleasant  fancies  were  banished  and 
herself  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  advent 
of  a  dilapidated  and  dirty  chUd,  who  took 
possession  of  her. 

Miss  Kenwick  was  wroth,  but  had  to 
make  the  best  of  her  trying  circumstances 
by  turning  homeward,  and  telling  Tom  to 
follow  her  slowly. 

"  How  came  you  in  such  a  plight  1 "  she 
asked,  shaking  her  pupil,  when  he  and  she 
were  within  doors.  '*  I  thought  you  always 
went  with  Fanny  Orpenshaw,  and  she  is  a 
nice  little  girl,  and  would  never  lead  you 
into  such  a  state." 

''Fanny  does  not  play  with  me  now." 

"  And  no  wonder,  you  dirty  boy." 

"  I  wasn't  dirty  when  I  played  with  her 
— 'tisn't  that" 

"Then  what  is  it  1" 

''Fanny  says  my  papa  is  not  a  gentle- 


"  What  does  she  know  about  your  papa, 
I  should  like  to  knowf 

"  I  told  her  papa  was  a  civil  servant  out 
lA  India,  and  then  she  would  not  play  with 
me.  She  said  her  mamma  would  not 
allow  her  to  know  a  servant's  child." 

"  Just  as  if  she  could  know  what  the 


Civil  Service  is»  and  her  father  sn  iq^hol* 
sterer !"  Miss  Kenwick  said,  turning  np  hn 
nose  at  the  whole  family  of  Orpensbsw. 

"  She  said  he  was  less  c^  a  geiitlfiiBa& 
for  being  civil;  if  he  had  been  a  rode  ser- 
vant it  would  have  shown  he  did  not  fike 
it" 

"  Impertinent  little  goose  1" 

*' Impertinent  baggage,"  Tom  amended 
sapiently. 

"  That  is  a  naughty  word;  where  did  too 
hear  ill" 

"From  Uncle  Teddy.  Unde  Teddy 
said  you  were  an  impertinent  baggage." 

"He  did!"  Miss  Kenwick  was  deeply 
wounded.  She  had  been  growing  vahvoiii 
in  Tom's  behalf,  had  been  putti]^  hanett 
on  the  side  of  her  pupil's  family  and 
against  all  slanderers,  and  this  was  her 
reward !  She  grew  crimson,  and  teiii  of 
mortification  sprang  into  her  eyea 

"I  suppose  we  cannot  expect  betttf 
when  we  are  dependent  and  defienceleBir'' 
she  said,  more  to  herself  than  to  Ton. 
"But  it  is  rudeness  like  that  that  Bukee 
one  80  grateful  for  courtesy." 

She  did  not  go  out  that  evening,  hit 
she  did  not  play  with  Tom  or  notice  him, 
only  sat  gaztne  despondently  from  tb 
window,  and  that  was  not  much  mon 
cheerful  than  solitude. 

Miss  Kenwick  had  fallen  in  love,  deeplj 
and  hopelessly,  and  certainly  without  moeb 
undue  encouragement  On  the  oocsoeo 
when  she  told  Tom  that  the  fair  sentlsmafi 
was  her  cousin  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she 
was  not  absolutely  veracious,  for  he  wy  »> 
less  a  person  than  the  Honourable  Bertie 
Hunter,  son  of  the  late  Lord  GMenlyoD,  and 
brother  of  a  live  Earl.  It  had  been  the 
Honourable  Bertie's  whim  once  to  be  oo 
visiting  terms  at  the  house  of  Sir  Giles 
Pratt,  and  there  he  had  seen  Miss  Ken- 
wick, and  had  been  civil  to  her,  as  it  wu 
his  way  to  be  to  every  woman  under  the 
sun. 

The  Honourable  Bertie  was  very  hand- 
some, and  very  good-natured,  and  honest 
and  upright  according  to  his  lights ;  indeed, 
neither  friends  nor  foes,  had  he  poaaeased 
the  latter,  could  have  found  a  fault  is 
him,  save  that  one  of  which  he  waa  hha- 
self  so  overwhelmingly  conscious  —  his 
impecuniosity. 

And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  hiafaciUttts 
for  curing  himself  of  the  latter  diseaae  wece 
so  very  limited.  He  was  not  in  trade,  and 
so  could  not  make  any  grand  coup;  he  had 
no  capital  wherewith  to  speculate,  andaake 
or  lose  a  fortune  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
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The  HoQoaxaUe  Berde  had  bat  a  aditary 
chance  of  bettering  his  condition,  namely, 
matrimony.  That  he  woold  throw  away 
that  chance  was  a  possibility  which  had 
never  soggeated  itself  to  him;  bat  as  a 
fixed  resolatioQ  regarding  the  disposal  of 
his  person  does  not  deprive  a  man  of  soft 
blae  eyes,  a  charming  manner,  and  a  gen^ 
desire  to  make  himself  agreeable,  it  had 
happened  half-a-dozen  times  already  that 
theHonoorable  Bertie  had  wrought  havocin 
the  female  breast  which  he  neither  desirBd 
nor  intended. 

The  Honourable  Bertie's  affections  were 
not  at  this  time  actually  disposed  of,  but 
to  a  certain  extent  they  were  out  of  his 
own  keeping. 

When  an  impecunious  gentleman  fixes 
his  desires  on  a  lady  with  a  large  income, 
onlookers  are  wont  to  surmise  that  her 
goldni  attraction  is  the  most  powerful  one, 
bat  in  Bertie  Hunter's  case  this  surmise 
would  have  been  incorrect  Certainly,  had 
Miss  Bonanza  been  penniless  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
wooed  her,  however  dear  auod  desirable 
she  seemed ;  but  having  a  milli<m  doUars 
m  her  own  right  hampered  him  just  as 
much  on  the  other  side.  He  honestly  loved 
her,  and,  though  the  money  in  itself  might 
not  be  a  disadvantage,  he  realised  very 
well  how  materially  it  narrowed  his 
chances.  He  was  not  a  fool,  and  he  knew 
that  Miss  Bonanza  heiag  a  great  heiress 
woold  likdy  find  a  worthier  suitor,  though 
not  one  who  would  love  her  more — of  that^ 
he  was  morally  certaia 

As  yet  he  had  not  uttered  the  momen- 
tous question,  but  he  had  done  everything 
short  of  that,  and  on  the  whole  he  was  not 
unhopeful  Pending  further  develc^mients 
he  had  come  to  Lykeham,  to  rest  and 
recroit  his  raergies.  And  this  was  the 
man  whom  Miss  Kenwick  was  breaking 
her  heart  about,  and  squandering  even  her 
sdlf-respect  to  f ascinata 

The  Honourable  Bertie  was  not  blind  to 
Mils  Kenwick's  state  of  mind,  but  he  was 
neither  flattered  nor  amused  by  it  It  was 
not  his  fault  that  he  lookea  admirine 
where  he  felt  no  particular  admiration,  and 
sometimes  he  regarded  his  good  looks  as  a 
misfortune.  Certainly,  if  it  invited  the 
tenderness  of  every  girl  that  he  dined  ^th 
at  a  table  d'hdte,  it  was  a  thorough 
musance. 

If  Miss  Kenwick  had  belonged  to  his 
own  particular  world  he  would  have  felt 
no  compunction  in  snubbing  her  periodi- 
cally, but  in  the  case  of  a  poor  little  gover- 


ness the  thing  was  impossible.  *  So 'he  had 
caUed  on  her  when  she  asked  him ;  was 
invariably  courteous  to  her  when  she  inter- 
cepted htm  in  the  street;  and  acquired, 
with  a  daily  increasing  sense  of  discomfort, 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  rendering 
him  ridiculous. 
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There  never  has  been  a  great  crisis  in 
the  &te  of  any  nation,  where  a  Man  has  not 
arisen  to  deal  with  it  We  shall  search 
history  in  vain  for  anything  more  ter- 
rible and  momentous  than  the  long  and 
bloody  struggle  between  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  States  of  America;  and  we 
shall  also  search  in  vain  for  more  remark- 
able instances  than  this  war  afforded  of  the 
truth  of  our  proposition.  Within  an 
incredibly  diort  time,  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion  created  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
soldien  of  our  generation  out  of  a  tanner's 
clerk,  and  <me  of  the  most  able  statesmen 
who  ever  guided  a  nation  out  of  trouble 
out  of  a  Western  rail-splitter. 

It  is  just  about  a  year  since  the  Auto- 
biography of  General  Grant  gave  the  world 
a  complete  record  of  the  military  opera- 
tions, and  now  two  notable  publications  are 
giving  us  much  light  upon  t^e  life  and 
political  career  of  President  Lincoln.  Tho 
biography,  by  his  two  private  secretaries,  of 
which  the  opening  chapters  have  appeared 
in  the  Century  Mi^azine,  promises  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly minute  and  careful,  and  possibly 
may  be  too  much  in  detail  to  attract  th^ 
rapid  reader.  But  Mr.  Allen  Thomdike 
Rice,  the  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review,  has  ooUected  and  published  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  of  '*  Old  Abe,"  as 
he  was  popularly  called,  which  is  full  of 
interest  These  reminiscences  are  con- 
tributed by  some  thirty-three  gentlemen  of 
various  rank  and  fame  in  the  United  States, 
men  who  knew  and  met  Lincoln,  and  had 
something  to  relate  of  his  personality,  his 
career,  or  his  government  And  there  is 
notiung  more  remarkable  in  this  volume, 
than  Uie  unanimity  with  which  nearly 
three  dozen  writers  of  most  diverse  minds 
and  opinions  agree  in  presenting  Lincoln  as 
a  simple,  "  plidn  man  of  the  people,"  it  is- 
true,  but  also  as  the  embodiment  of 
honour,  of  tender  humanity,  and  of  the 
highest  patriotism.  Oar  object  in  the 
present  paper  is  to  illustrate  these  traita 
in  the  character  of  a  man  who  has  been 
often  maligned  and  misunderstood. 
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It  is  very  common  with  Eogliah  people 
to  suppose  that  the  Civil  War  ia  the  United 
States  was  directly  up<m  the  question 
whetiher  slavery  should  be  retamed  or 
abdished.  The  abolition  of  slavery  was  a 
consequence  of  the  war,  but  was  not  the 
literal  consequence  of  it  This  is  how 
General  Grant  states  the  case  in  his 
"  Memoirs  : " 

''In  the  case  of  the  war  between  the 
States,  it  would  have  been  the  exact  truth 
if  the  South  had  said :  '  We  do  not  want 
to  live  with  you  Northern  people  any 
longer ;  we  know  our  institution  of  slavery 
is  obnoxious  to  you,  and,  as  you  are  grow- 
ing numerically  stronger  than  we,  it  may 
at  some  time  in  the  f  ature  be  endangered. 
So  long  as  you  permitted  us  to  control  the 
Government,  and,  witii  the  aid  of  a  few 
friends  at  the  North,  to  enact  laws  con- 
stituting your  section  a  guard  against  the 
escape  m.  our  property,  we  were  willing  to 
live  with  yoa  You  have  been  submissive 
to  our  rule  heretofore ;  but  it  looks  now  as 
if  you  did  not  intend  to  continue  so^  and 
we  will  remain  in  the  Union  no  longw." 
Instead  of  this,  die  seceding  States  cried 
lustily  :  '  Let  us  alone ;  you  have  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  interfere  with  us.' 
Newspapers  and  people  at  the  North 
reiterated  the  cry.  Individuals  might  ig- 
nore the  constitution;  but  the  nation  itself 
must  not  only  obey  it,  but  must  enforce 
the  istaictest  construction  of  that  instru- 
ment;  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  the 
Southerners  themselvea  The  fact  is,  the 
constitution  did  not  apply  to  any  sudi 
contingency  as  the  one  existing  from  18G1 
to  1865.  Its  fruners  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  contingency  occurring.  If  tdiey  had 
foreseen  it,  the  probabilities  are  they  would 
have  sanctioned  the  right  of  a  State  or 
States  to  withdraw,  ratbsr  than  that  there 
should  be  war  between  brothenu" 

And  now,  as  to  Alnaham  Lincoln,  we 
find  Mr.  Bice  recording  of  him  that  he  was, 
as  I^resident,  pre-eminently  a  democratic 
ruler^  who  profoundly  believed  in  a  Go- 
vernment of  the  pe<^le,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people ;  and  who,  however  earnest 
his  widi,  as  a  man,  to  promote  and  enact 
justice  between  cktsses  and  races,  "  never 
went  faster  or  f urttier  than  to  enforce  the 
will  of  the  people  that  elected  him." 

"  He  was,''  continues  Mr.  Rice,  '<  elected 
to  save  the  Union,  not  to  destroy  slavery ; 
and  he  did  not  aid,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  movement  to  abolish  slavery  until  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  heard  demanding 
it  in  order  that  the  Union  might  be  saved. 


He  did  not  free  the  negro  for  the  sake  rf 
the  slave,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Unioa' 

We  think  it  necessary  to  introduce  tins 
explanation  here,  because  it  is  very  unit 
to  class  Lincoln  with  the  avowed  AbolitiQn- 
ists.  Lincoln  has  the  immortal  distmctioa 
of  having  proclaimed  tiie  emandpation  sf 
the  slaves  in  North  America;  but  "h$ 
signed  the  proclamation  of  eaandpslMB 
solely  because  it  had  become  impooiUeto 
restore  the  Union  with  slavery." 

But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  leave  tUi 
subject  without  repeating  a  story  of  1831, 
told  by  John  Hanks,  who  wis  Linoeb's 
companion  upon  a  flat-boat  on  the  Misoi- 
nipgn,  <m  board  of  which  both  laboured  ks 
a  time.  They  made  a  trip  in  the  boat  to 
New  Orleans,  and  there,  says  Hanks,  "we 
saw  negroes  chained,  maltreated,  whi[^ed, 
and  scourged.  Lincoln  saw  it;  said nc^hmg 
much ;  was  dlent  from  f eeUng ;  was  mi ; 
looked  bad ;  felt  bad ;  was  thoc^tfnl  and 
abstracted.  I  can  say,  knowing  it^  that  it 
was  on  thii  trip  that  he  formed  biaopinioo 
about  slavery.  It  run  its  iron  in  him  tkn 
and  there,  May,  18S1.  I  have  heard  hm 
say  so  often  and  often." 

Twenty  years  later  Lincoln  said  :  "  The 
time  will  come  when  we  must  be  all  Demo- 
crats and  Abolitionista.  When  that  time 
comes,  my  mind  is  made  up.  The  slavoj 
question  can't  be  compromised." 

Five  years  later  again  (1855)  he  said: 
*'  As  a  nation  we  b^an  by  deolaring  that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  but  we  are  de* 
g'enerating,  for  now  we  practically  read  it— 
all  men  are  created  equal,  except  negroea" 

Later  a^ain  he  said:  "I  hate  daveiEj 
because  of  its  monstrous  injustice ; "  and  so 
we  might  go  ontracing  the  growing  atrengft 
of  his  convictions,  until  mb  periM  aixim 
at  which  militaiy  and  political  neceatitf 
converged  with  justice  and  humanity,  and, 
in  SeptembOT,  1862,  he  ksued  the  fint 
famous  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

*'I  can  remember,"  Linooln  once  tdd 
Mr.  Leonard  Swett,  "  our  life  in  Kentucky. 
The  cabin,  the  stinted  livkig,  the  Mle  oi 
our  possessions,  and  the  journey  with  aj 
father  and  mother  to  Southern  Indiana 
He  was  six  years  old  then;  but  better 
fortune  did  not  follow  these  early  pioneea 
in  a  then  new  country.  Soon  after  arrinng 
in  Indiana  the  mother  died.  Th^  **  it  wii 
pretty  pinching  times  at  &«t,  getting  the 
cabin  built  and  the  clearing  for  the  crops ; 
but  presentiy  we  got  remonaUy  eomfoit- 
able,  and  my  father  married  agam." 

The  Btei»aiotlier  seems  to  uve  been  an 
excellent  woman,  and  Mesars.  Nioolay  and 
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Haji  in  their  biography,  reeord  a  good 
deal  that  it  interesting  about  this  period 
of  Lincohi's  life.  He  had  only  been  six 
months  at  school  when  his  father  was 
"  dMAed  oat/'  throngh  having  to  jNiy  a 

a  m€ 


bill  which  he  had  endorsed  for 
Abe  had  to ''go  and  hire  himself  oat,"  that 
the  prodace  of  his  labour  might  help  the 
famuy  fands.  He  was  neyer  at  school 
agam,  and  what  further  education  he 
gained  was  in  reading  "  all  the  books  he 
ever  heard  of  in  the  country  for  a  circuit 
ot  fifty  miles.'' 

When  he  was  nineteen  the  family 
migrated  to  Illinois,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Abraham  left  home  with  all  his  worldly 
possessions  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief 
slonR  over  his  shoulder.  And  thus,  as  he 
has  himself  related,  witii  his  father's  and 
his  stepmother's  blessing,  he  started  "  upon 
the  wonderful  journey  of  life." 

Trampinff  over  the  prairies  along  an  old 
Indian  trau,  he  reached  Macon  County, 
where  he  found  some  cousins  called  Hanks, 
with  whom  he  engaged  in  **  splitting  rails" 
at  BO  much  per  hundred.  Then  he  drifted 
mto  a  fresh  neighbourhood,  and  took  em- 
ployment under  a  farmer.  While  working 
in  Sangamon  County  he  was  struck  with 
the  difficulty  the  farmers  had  in  getting 
their  prodace  to  market,  and  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  a  flat  boat  upon  the 
Salomon  river,  running  it  down  thence 
mto  the  Illinois,  thence  Into  the  Mississippi, 
and  so  to  New  Orieans.  He  also  devised 
a  n^thod  of  surmounting  a  dam,  which 
formed  an  obstacle  in  this  long  waterway. 
He  felled  the  timber,  built  the  boat,  loaded 
it,  and  went  in  charge  of  it  as  "  Captun," 
with  a  crew  of  two  men,  one  of  them  beiog 
Hanks.  Two  or  three  years  Lincoln  worked 
in  this  boat,  and  then  he  became  **  clerk  " 
m  a  store  in  the  town  of  New  Salem,  in 
Sangamon  County,  in  which  was  sold  "a 
very  few  goods  of  various  kinds." 

He  diortly  became  a  partner  in  this 
concern,  but  soon  left  again,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  about  whisky.  The 
old  proprietor  wanted  to  keep  a  cask  to 
"invite  custom,"  but  Lincoln  wouldn't 
have  it  <'He  told  me,"  writes  Mr. 
Leonard  Swett,  ^'not  more  than  a  year 
before  he  was  elected  President,  that  he 
had  never  tasted  liquor  in  his  life." 

"What,"  I  said,  *'  do  you  mean  to  say 
you  never  tasted  it  t " 

"Yes,  I  never  tasted  it." 

The  result  was  that  Lincoln  dissolved  the 
partnership,  the  partner  taking  all  the 
imds  and  asreeinfir  to  pav  all  the  debts. 


But  instead  of  paying  the  debts  he  took  to 
drink,  and  when  Lincoln  came  bade  to  the 
place,  after  serving  as  Captain  of  a  company 
of  volunteers  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  he  found  that  he  was  liable  for 
some  eleven  hundred  doUara 

"I  cannot  forget/'  says  Mr.  Swett,  "his 
face  of  seriousness  as  he  turned  to  me  and 
said  :  <  That  debt  was  the  greatest  obstacle 
I  have  ever  met  in  Ufa  I  had  no  way  of 
speculating,  and  could  not  earn  money 
except  by  labour;  and  to  earn'  by  labour 
eleven  hundred  dollars,  besides  my  living, 
seemed  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  There  was, 
however,  but  one  way.  I  went  to  the 
creditors,  and  told  them  if  they  would  let 
me  alone,  I  would  give  them  all  I  could 
earn  over  my  living  as  fast  as  I  could  earn 
it' "  And  by  hard  work  and  economy  he 
paid  it  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Fate  was  kind  to  him,  for  about  this 
time  he  got  employment  in  the  county 
surveyor's  office,  and  four  years  later  was 
elected  member  of  the  State  legislature. 
This  meant  at  that  time  four  ddlars  a  day  of 
allowance,  *'  and  four  doHars  a  day,"  said 
Lincoln,  ''was  more  than  I  had  ever  earned 
in  my  life  befora" 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  political 
career,  for  in  the  Illinois  legislature  hte 
natural  gift  for  public  speaking  develo]Md 
itself,  and  what  we  may  call  his  education 
in  public  affairs  rapidly  advanced.  Of  other 
education  Mr.  Swett  says,  "Life  was  to 
him  a  school,  and  he  was  always  studying 
and  mastering  every  subject  which  came 
before  him.  He  knew  how  to  dig  out  any 
question  from  its  very  roots,  and  when  his 
own  children  began  to  go  to  school,  he 
studied  with  them,  and  acquired  in  mature 
life  the  elements  of  an  education.  I  have 
seen  him  myself  upon  the  circuit,  with  '  a 
geometry'  or  '  an  astronomy,'  or  some  book 
of  that  kind,  working  out  propositions  in 
moments  of  leisure,  or  acquiring  the  informa- 
tion that  is  generally  acquired  in  boyhood." 

After  serving  his  term  in  the  State 
legislature,  Lincoln  went  to  Springfield 
and  began  to  study  law.  He  rose  in  this 
new  profession,  we  are  told,  with  great 
rapidity,  and  soon  became  a  leader  in  it 
He  also  became  a  leader  of  the  Whig, 
afterwards  the  BepubHcan,  party,  and 
he  distinguished  himself  in  a  great  public 
debate  on  the  slavery  question,  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  ^eat  Democrat 
leader  and  prominent  poktidan.  It  was 
while  practising  as  a  lawyer  at  Springfield 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  rred- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 
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Bat  of  his  early  days,  Mr.  Swett  iiuuBtB 
that  Lincoki  told  the  story  as  of  a  happy 
childhood.  **  There  was  nothing  sad  nor 
pinched,  and  nothing  of  want,  and  no 
allasions  to  want  in  any  part  of  it.  His 
own  description  of  his  youth  was  that  of  a 
joyous,  happy  boyhood.  It  was  told 
with  mirth  and  glee,  and  illustrated  by 
pointed  anecdote,  often  interrupted  by  his 
jocund  lau|;h,  which  echoed  oyer  the 
prairies,  ms  biographers  have  given  to 
his  early  life  the  spirit  of  suffering  and 
want,  and  as  one  reads  them  he  feek  like 
tossing  him  pennies  for  bii  relief.  Mr. 
Lincoln  gave  no  such  description,  nor  is 
such  description  true.  His  was  just  such  a 
life  as  has  always  existed  and  now  exists 
in  the  frontier  States,  and  such  boys  are 
not  suffering,  but  are  like  Whittier's 
*  barefoot  boy  with  cheeks  of  tan.' " 

Maybe  so,  but  judgine  bom  the  pictures 
of  hit  early  homes,  and  the  details  recorded 
by  others,  one  cannot  bat  feel  that  it  was  a 
hard  life  all  the  sama 

At  any  rate  he  was,  by  birth,  education, 
experience,  and  sympathy,  one  of  "the 
plain  people,"  and  he  never  lost  the  faculty 
of  readine  the  mind  of  "the  plain  people." 
To  this  he  owed  his  local  populmty,  as 
well  as  hit  greater  influence  at  the  White 
Houaa  And  Mr.  T.  J.  Ooffey  (another  of 
the  contributors  to  the  volume  of  "Reminis- 
cences") is  probably  right  in  questioning 
whether  his  career  as  President  and  Eman- 
cipator, or  even  Us  tragic  death,  would 
have  excited  and  kept  alive  the  affectionate 
and  ever-increasing  mterest  in  his  character, 
if  that  character  had  been  less  marked 
with  quaint,  original,  and  homely  traits 
that  appealed  to  the  common  heart  of 
"the  plain  people."  As  has  been  often 
said  of  him,  "  his  heart  lay  close  to  the 
great  popular  hearty  and  felt  its  beatings.'' 

Strangely  unlovely,  too,  he  was  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  Over  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  his  limbs  seemed  hooked 
on  to  Us  gaunt  frame  anyhow,  while  enor- 
mous feet  formed  the  extremities  of  long, 
thin  legs.  Mr.  Washbume  describes  him 
as  he  first  saw  him  in  Springfield  in  1847  : 
"  Tall,  angular  and  awkwara,  he  had  on  a 
short- waisted,  thin  swallow-tail  coat;  a 
short  vest  of  same  material ;  thin  panta- 
loons, scarcely  coming  down  to  Us  ankles ; 
a  straw  hat ;  and  a  pair  of  brogaus,  with 
woollen  socks." 

Mr.  Poore  thus  describes  him  at  the 
WUte  House :  "  In  the  morning  and  after 
dinner  he  used  to  wear  a  long-skirted, 
faded  dressing-gown,  belted   around  Uie 


waist,  and  slippers.  His  favourite  aUitode 
when  listening — and  he  was  a  good 
listener — was  to  lean  forward  and  cUsp 
his  left  knee  with  both  hands,  as  if  fond- 
ling it,  and  his  face  would  then  weir  a 
sad,  wearied  look.  Bat  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  give  an  opinion  on  wbt 
he  had  heard,  or  to  tell  a  story,  which 
something  said  reminded  Um  of,  his  &n 
would  lighten  up  with  its  homely,  ragged 
smile,  and  he  would  run  his  fiogen 
through  his  bristly,  black  hair,  wmch 
would  stand  up  in  every  directioD,  like 
that  of  an  electric-experiment  dolL''  He 
was,  in  fact,  as  ii  set  down  with  ahnoet 
one  consent,  a  very  ugly  man,  with  come 
features,  a  dull  and  heavy  face  in  i^poie, 
and  a  general  uncomely  appearance.  Bat 
when  enlivened  in  conversation  his  aapeci 
altered,  and  as  Vice-President  Colfax  saje: 
"  when  sympathy  and  mercy  l^htened  up 
those  rugged  features,  many  a  wife  ud 
mother,  pleading  for  Us  intervention,  had 
indeed  reason  to  think  him  handsome;' 

He  seems  to  have  been  eminenll/ 
humane  and  tender-hearted,  and  exerdied 
his  prerogative  of  pardon  while  Presideot 
so  freely  and  frequently  as  greatly  to 
annoy  Us  Glenerals,  and  even  to  jeopaxdiee 
the  discipline  of  the  army.  But  tiie  cause 
did  not  lose  by  Us  humanity. 

(General  Frederick  Douglas,  a  "colooied" 
man,  ^ives  an  interesting  account  of  hk 
first  visit — ^indeed,  the  first  visit  of  tny 
"  coloured  man  "^to  the  White  Hoose: 
"  When  I  entered  he  was  seated  in  a  lov 
chair,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  booh 
and  papers.  Us  feet  and  legs  were  ex- 
tended in  front  of  Us  chair.  Oo  mj 
approach  he  slowly  drew  Us  feet  in  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  room  into  whidi 
they  had  strayed,  and  he  began  to  riie, 
and  continued  to  rise  until  he  looked  down 
on  me,  and  extended  his  hand  and  gate 
me  a  wela)ma  He  was  the  first  great 
man  that  I  talked  with  in  the  United 
States  who  in  no  single  instance  remiodad 
me  of  the  difference  between  himself  and 
myself— of  the  difference  of  coloui^— and  I 
thought  tiiat  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  he  came  from  a  State  where 
there  were  black  slaves.  I  f elt  in  hii 
presence  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  man,  as  great  as  the  greatest,  and 
vet  that  I  couUi  go  and  put  my  hand  on 
him  if  I  wanted  to — to  put  my  hand  oo 
his  shoulder.  Of  course,  I  did  not  do  it, 
but  I  felt  that  I  could.  I  felt  as  thoqgh  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  Ug  brother,  and 
that  there  was  safety  in  Us  atmosphere.' 
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This  is  interesting  testimony  from  such  a 
source,  and  along  with  it  we  may  take  the 
Bommation  of  argument  in  favour  of  libera- 
tion, which  Lincoln  once  used  to  Mr.  Cassius 
M.  Clay :  "  Clay,  I  always  thought  that  the 
man  who  made  the  com  should  eat  the  com. '' 

Joshua  Speed,  a  storekeeper  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  tells  how  one  day  "an 
awkward,  green  stranger  of  great  stature 
and  as  much  diffidence"  came  into  his 
place,  and  priced  some  household  articles. 
After  making  a  selection  and  learning  the 
sum  total,  the  stranger  tumed  sadly  away, 
and  said  it  was  more  money  than  ne  had. 
Speed,  leaming  that  he  was  coming  to 
commence  practice  in  Springfield,  offered  to 
give  him  credit;  but  Lincoln  steadily  refused 
to  take  credit,  although  he  afterwuxU  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  share  Speed's  bed  until 
his  own  circumstances  improved.  And  for 
many  yeara  he  continu^  to  sleep  with 
Speed,  who  thus^  having  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  seeing  ms  character  on  all 
sides,  has  recorded  that  he  had  found  him 
"humane,  philanthropic,  and  eminently 
Ae  most  just  man  he  ever  knew,  and  that 
he  well  deserved  of  all  men  the  name  of 
'Honest  Abe.'" 

Apropos  of  this  time,  a  story  is  told  of 
a  case  in  which  Lincoln  was  engaged  in 
the  court  of  the  county.  The  weather 
was  warm,  and  after  the  primitive  manners 
of  frontier  courts,  the  opposing  lawyer  had 
taken  off  his  coat  and  vest  as  he  grew 
heated  in  the  argument  The  disrobbg 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  lawyer  buttoned 
his  shirt  at  the  back — a  practice,  it  seems, 
not  then  so  common  as  it  became  in 
America.  This  lawyer  had  the  best  of 
the  case  in  point  of  law,  but  Lincoln 
adroitly  worked  upon  the  prejudices  of  a 
primitive  people  against  "pretensions"  of  a 
social  kind.  Answering,  he  said  :  "  Qen- 
tiemen  of  the  jury,  having  justice  on  my 
aide,  I  don't  think  you  will  be  at  all 
inflaenoed  by  the  gentleman's  pretended 
knowledge  of  the  law,  when  you  see  that 
he^  doesn't  even  know  which  side  of  his 
shirt  should  be  in  front!"  He  gained 
both  a  laugh  and  the  case. 

It  is  pleasant  in  one  sense,  although 
rather  opposed  to  British  conceptions  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  to  learn  that  when  he 
became  President,  Lincoln  wrote  to  his  old 
Springfield  "chum,"  Speed,  and  offered  him 
any  office  he  liked  to  taka  Speed  declined, 
saying  that  his  business  was  now  better 
than  any  office  the  President  could  give ; 
but  Speed's  brother  was  some  time  after- 
wards made  Attomev-General. 


The  deep  sadness  of  Lincoln's  facial 
expression  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by 
these  various  commentators.  It  strack 
everybody  and  seemed  chronic,  but  yet 
many  insist  that  it  was  no  real  index  of 
the  operation  of  his  mind..  That  he  felt 
the  terrible  burden  of  his  responsibility  as 
President  durine  the  war  is  abundantly 
evident,  and  had  he  not  been  a  giant  in 
physique  as  well  as  in  brain,  he  must 
have  sunk  under  it  But  his  sense  of 
humour  was  large  and  constant,  and  his 
indulgence  in  anecdote  seems  to  have  been 
his  imfailing  relaxation.  Senators  and 
ministers  were  frequ^tly  shocked  at  his 
apparent  levity,  when  he  would  break  off 
in  some  serious  discussion,  at  a  grave  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  to  tell  a  story. 
But  these  stories  were  his  safety-valve,  and 
it  is  now  contended  that  had  he  not  been 
able  to  relieve  his  brain  in  this  way,  he 
must  have  become  insane.  Every  man 
must  have  an  outlet  of  some  sort ;  story- 
telling was  Lincoln's. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Lincoln's  stories 
and  of  his  inimitable  gift  as  a  storyteller,  but 
we  must  confess  that  the  specimens  given 
in  the  volume  to  which  we  have  referred 
are  somewhat  disappointing.  One  cannot 
always  see  so  much  humour  in  them  as  his 
listeners  seem  to  have  discovered,  but  yet 
we  are  told  that  the  merit  of  Lincoln's 
stories  was  less  in  the  matter  of  them  than 
in  their  appositeness,  as  illustrative  in 
argument  or  reply.  The  story-telling  habit 
seems  to  have  bcfen  acquired  in  his  Spring- 
field days,  when  the  lawyers  going  on 
"circuit,"  and  putting  up  in  primitive 
villages,  had  no  books  or  other  resources 
but  the  companionship  of  each  other. 
There  was  then  a  constant  succession 
of  anecdotes  in  the  evenings — not  always 
of  the  most  refined  type  we  may .  be 
sure,  and  indeed  we  are  told  that  most 
of  Lincoln's  best  tales  were  too  "racy" 
for  publication.  But  we  must  remember 
that  he  was  a  "Westem"  man,  and  carried 
his  Westem  manners  with  him  to  the  end. 

There  is  a  very  characteristic  story  of 
him  in  connection  with  the  Battle  of  Frede- 
ricksburg. The  news  of  it  was  taken  by 
Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Lin- 
coln, who  listened  to  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenes  of  what  Governor  Ourtin 
said  "  was  not  a  battle,  it  was  a  butchery." 

Lincoln  was  heart-broken  at  the  recital, 
and  reached  a  state  of  nervous  excitement 
bordering  on  insanity.  The  Gtovemor  was 
much  affected  at  the  President's  sorrow, 
and.  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  said  : 
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"Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  touched  at 
your  sorrow  and  at  the  distress  I  have 
caused.  I  hare  only  answered  yonr  ques- 
tions. No  doubt  my  impressions  have  been 
coloured  by  the  sufferings  I  have  seen.  I 
trust  matters  will  look  brighter  when  the 
official  reports  come  in.  I  would  give  all 
I  possess  to  know  how  to  rescue  you  from 
this  terrible  war." 

Lincoln's  whole  aspect  suddenly  changed, 
and  he  replied :  "  That  reminds  me,  Gk>- 
yemor,  of  a  story  of  an  old  farmer  in 
lUinois  that  I  used  to  know.  He  took  it 
into  his  head  to  go  into  hog-raising,  and  he 
had  the  finest  breed  money  could  buy.  The 
price  hog  was  put  in  a  pen,  and  the 
farmer's  two  boys,  James  and  John,  were 
told  to  be  sure  not  to  let  him  out  But 
James  did  let  the  brute  out,  and  the  hog 
went  straight  for  the  boys,  and  drove  John 
up  a  trea  Then  the  hog  went  for  the  seat 
of  Jamea's  trousers,  and  the  only  way  the 
boy  could  save  hiinself  was  by  holding  on 
to  the  hog's  tail  The  ho^  wouldn't  give 
up  his  hunt  nor  the  boy  his  hold  .^Ster 
they  had  made  a  good  many  circles  around 
the  tree  the  boy's  courage  b^an  to  give 
out,  and  he  shouted  to  his  brother : '  I  say, 
John,  come  down  quick  and  help  me  let 
this  hog  go  I '  Now,  Oovemor,  that  is  exactly 
my  case.  I  wish  someone  would  come  and 
hdp  me  let  this  hog  go  1 " 

For  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  he  had 
always  the  kindliest  f  eeUng,  and  the  reason 
was,  as  he  told  Sherman  after  the  war : 
"  You  never  found  fault  with  me,  from  the 
days  of  Vicksburg  down." 

Everyone  else  seemed  to  have  considered 
it  his  duty  to  criticise  and  even  reprimand 
the  President's  policy,  the  while  he  was 
weighed  down  with  the  anxiety  of  his 
position.  One  day  he  said  to  General 
Schenck,  placing  his  hands  on  the  General's 
knee  and  spei^g  with  great  emotion: 
. "  You  have  Uttle  idea  of  the  terrible  weight 
of  care  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  wis 
office  of  mina  Schenck,  if  to  be  at  the 
head  of  hell  is  as  hard  as  what  I  have  to 
undergo,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity 
Satan  hLmself!" 

It  was  only  his  strong  sense  of  humour 
that  enabled  him  to  secure  reaction  from 
the  awful  depression  of  his  position. 

Whenever  he  heard  a  <<good  story," 
Lincoln  took  a  memorandum  of  it,  and  he 
has  been  even  known  to  delay  a  few  thou- 
sand visitors  at  a  levee  at  the  White  House, 
whfle  he  called  someone  adde  to  tell  over 
againa  yam,  the  point  of  which  he  had  not 
quite  xsaught  at  the  first  recital    Thus  he 


kept  up  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and  had 
an  endless  stock  to  utilise  in  mnstataan, 
into  the  telling  of  which  he  entersd  vitt 
thorough  enjoyment 

"  When  he  told  a  partlculariy  good  atoiy,' 
writesone,  ^'andthetime  cametokng^he 
would  sometimes  throw  his  left  foot  nam 
his  riffht  knee,  and,  clenching  lus  foot  with 
both  hands  and  bending  forward,  his  iriioh 
frame  seemed  to  be  convulsed  with  the 
effort  to  give  expression  to  his  sentatjopa" 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  Lbeoh  .| 
was  ruled  by  his  Cabinet^  but  this  is  ahoa- 
dantly  shown  to  be  a  mistake  by  tke 
numerous  writers  in  Mr.  Bice's  coUeetioa. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  exert  lus  w31,  he 
did  it,  and  no  one  dared  to  oppose.  Bat 
Mr.  Stanton,  who  was  Secretary  for  War, 
and  a  very  able  and  patriotic  man,  wai 
allowed  very  much  to  have  his  own  waj. 
One  day  a  deputation  oi  Western  ma 
waited  on  the  President,  and  obtained  from 
him  an  order  for  a  certain  exchange  d 
soldiers.  Going  with  this  order  to  Seen- 
tary  Stanton,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  isfn- 
tation,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  was  met  with  a  M 
refusal  to  execute  it 

"But  we  have  the  President's  order," 
said  Lovejoy. 

"  Did  Uncoln  give  you  an  order  of  tbt 
kiDdl" 

"He  did,  sir." 

"Then  he's  a  fool,"  said  the  angz; 
Secretary. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  President  k  a 
fool,  sir  t "  asked  the  astonished  LovejoT. 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  he  gave  you  such  an  oroff 
as  that" 

Back  went  Lovejoy  to  the  Presidaat,  and 
told  him  all  about  it 

"  Did  Stanton  say  I  was  a  fod ) "  asked 
Lincoln. 

"  He  did,  sir,  and  repeated  it" 

"K  Stanton  said  I  was  a  fool,  then  I 
must  be  one,  for  he  is  nearly  always  ligbt 
and  generally  means  what  he  says.  I  will 
step  over  and  see  him." 

Just  before  the  surrender  of  G^^ral  Lee^ 
Grant  told  Lincoln  that  the  war  must  now 
soon  come  to  an  end,  and  wanted  to  knov 
whether  he  should  try  to  capture  J^  Ihm, 
or  allow  him  to  escape  from  the  country. 

Lincoln  in  reply  told  him  the  storjof 
an  Irishman,  who  had  "  taken  the  pkdge" 
of  Father  Mathew.  This  Irishman  became 
terribly  thirsty,  and  implied  to  a  bar- 
tender for  a  lemonade,  and  while  it  was 
being  prepared,  whispered  confidentiilly : 
"And  couldn't  ye  put  a  little  braDdym 
it  all  unbeknown  to  meself  % " 
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The  application  wa9,  that  if  Grant  could 
let  Jeff  Davis  escape  ''  all  unbeknown  to 
meself,"  to  let  him  go— Lincoln  didn't 
want  him. 

He  used  to  tell  of  his  own  experience  in 
drilling  his  company  for  the  Indian  expe- 
dition above  mentioned.  One  day,  he  said, 
he  was  marchiDg  twenty  men  in  line  across 
a  field,  and  desired  to  pass  through  a  gate- 
way into  the  next  enclosure.  ^'I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  remember  the  word  of 
command  for  getting  my  company  end- 
wise so  that  it  could  get  tlut>ugh  the 
gate,  so  as  we  came  near  it  I  shouted: 
'This  company  is  dismissed  for  two 
minutes,  when  it  will  fall  in  again  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gate  I '  And  he  would 
add :  "I  sometimes  think  the  gentlemen  in 
the  House  who  get  into  a  tight  place  in 
debate,  would  like  to  dismiss  the  House 
until  the  next  day,  and  then  take  a  fair 
start.'' 

Here  is  a  story  of  how  he  disposed  of  a 
deputation  of  senators,  who  came  to  ask 
him  one  day  to  dismiss  the  whole  Cabinet 
and  reconstruct  it,  because  G  eneral  Cameron 
had  retired  firom  the  War  Office. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  request  for  a  change 
of  the  whole  Cabinet  because  I  have  made 
one  change,  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once 
heard  in  Illinois,  of  a  farmer  who  was 
much  troubled  with  skunks.  They  annoyed 
the  household  at  night,  and  his  wife  in- 
sisted that  he  should  take  measures  to  eet 
rid  of  them.  So  one  moonlight  night  ne 
loaded  his  old  shot-gun,  and  stationed  him- 
self in  the  yard  to  watch  for  the  intruders. 
After  some  time  the  wife  heard  the  gun 
go  off^  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  man 
re-entered  the  house.  *What  luck  had 
your  Bud  she.  'I  hid  myself  behind 
the  old  wood-pile,'  said  he,  'with  the 
shot-gun  pointed  toward  the  hen-coop, 
and  before  long  there  appeared,  not  one 
skunky  but  seven.  I  took  aim,  blazed 
away,  killed  one,  and  he  raised  such  a 
feaHul  smelli  that  I  concluded  it  was  best 
to  let  the  other  six  go  1' " 

The  senators  laughed  and  retired,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  Cabinet  recon- 
struction. 

Again,  once  three  men  badgered  him 
fearfully  for  office,  and,  after  coming 
time  after  time,  came  one  day  when  he 
was  very  busily  and  anxiously  engaged. 
They  had  grown  insolent^  and,  in  not 
veiy  polite  terms,  now  demanded  a  final 
reply  to  their  applications.  Lincoln,  after 
listening  quietiy  to  their  tirade,  replied, 
with  a  tmnkle  in  his  eye :  "  You  three 


gentlemen  remind  me  of  a  story  I  once 
heard  of  a  poor  littie  boy  out  West,  who 
had  lost  hiis  mother.  His  father  wanted 
to  give  him  a  religious  education,  and 
placed  him  in  the  f unily  of  a  clergyman. 
Every  day  the  boy  was  required  to  commit 
to  memory  and  recite  one  chapter  of  the 
Bible.  Things  proceeded  smoothly  until 
they  reached  the  chapter  which  details  the 
story  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 
The  boy  got  on  well  until  he  was  asked  to 
repeat  these  three  names,  but  he  had  for- 
gotten them.  His  teacher  told  him  he 
must  learn  them,  and  gave  him  another 
day  to  do  so.  Next  day  the  boy  again 
forgot  them.  <  Now,'  said  the  teacher,  '  you 
have  again  faQed  to  remember  those  names, 
and  you  can  go  no  further  till  you  have 
learned  them.  I  will  give  you  anotiier 
day  on  this  lesson,  and,  S  you  don't  repeat 
the  names,  I  will  pimish  you.'  A  third 
time  the  boy  came  and  got  to  the  stumbling- 
block,  when  the  clergyman  said :  '  Now, 
tell  me  the  names  of  me  men  in  the  fiery 
furnace.'  <0h,'  said  the  boy,  *  here  come 
those  three  bores  agun  1  I  wish  the  devil 
had  them  I ' "  And  thus  were  the  three 
unfortunate  **  patriots  "  disposed  of. 

He  was  annoyed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  Presidentship  with  the  persistent 
crowd  of  office-seekers,  and  he  exclaimed 
once  :  "  I  seem  like  a  man  so  busy  letting 
rooms  at  one  end  of  his  house,  that  he  has 
no  time  left  to  put  out  the  fire  that  is  blaz- 
ing and  destroying  at  the  ot^er  end."  And 
once,  when  he  was  ill  with  small-pox  at  the 
White  House,  he  said  to  his  attendants : 
"  Tell  all  the  office-seekers  to  come  at  cmce, 
for  now  I  have  something  I  can  give  to  all 
of  them." 

Once,  after  signing  a  pardon  for  the  son 
of  a  constituent  urtio  had  been  sentenced 
to  be  shot  for  desertion,  he  said :  "  Some  of 
my  Generals  complain  that  I  impair  dis- 
cipline by  my  frequent  pardons  and  re- 
prieves ;  but  it  rests  me,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  that  I  can  find  some  excuse  for  sav- 
ing some  poor  fellow's  life,  and  I  shall  go  to 
bed  happy  to-night^  as  I  think  how  joyous 
the  si^ature  of  this  name  will  make  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  friends." 

Endless  are  the  stories  of  his  clemency, 
and  if  in  reading  them  we  cannot  always 
think  his  interference  judicious,  it  was  at 
least  always  magnanimoua 

But  here  we  must  leave  our  reminis- 
cences of  Abraham  Lincoln — surely,  with 
all  his  roughness,  his  angularity,  his  quaint- 
ness,  and  his  coarseness,  the  most  remark- 
able figure  on  the  caavas  of  American 
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history — perhaps  it  is  not  too  mach  to 
say,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in 
all  history.  He  was  not  a  hero,  as  the 
world  acconnts  heroism,  bat  he  was  a 
strong-brained,  upright,  far-seeing,  shrewd, 
and  eminently  sympathetic  man,  who  die- 
played  at  a  great  crisis  an  amazing  tact, 
and  a  wonderful  power  such  as  no  man  had 
dreamed  him  capable  of.  One  can  best 
realise  what  Abraham  Lincoln  was  and 
did,  if  we  can  speculate  on  the  possibilities 
of  what  would  have  happened  had  a  weaker, 
a  less  prudent,  and  a  less  honest  man 
held  the  reins  instead  of  him.  With  a  sym- 
pathetic nature  which  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  <<  Father  Abraham,"  he  had  a 
perfect  and  ever  present  sense  of  justice, 
an  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  a  stainless 
ambition.  He  was  ugly,  rough,  and  coarse 
in  manner  and  person,  but  he  was,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  "a  thoroughly  genuine 
man;  he  was  human  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word."  To  the  average  Ameri- 
can of  to-day,  George  Washington  is  little 
more,  perhaps,  tban  a  "  steel  en^ving/' 
but  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  living  and 
abiding  personality. 


JAIfE    COSSENTINE. 

A   STORY    IN    THREE   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

The  days  that  followed  were  fully  as 
bitter  as  Jane  had  foreseen.  Susan,  with 
solemn  and  sorrowful  impressiveness,  told 
the  story  wherever  she  went,  and  her 
veracity  was  above  suspicion.  She  described 
her  visit  to  Jane's  mother,  and  the  warning 
she  had  delivered,  and  the  unfriendly  sphrit 
in  which  her  friendly  words  had  been  re- 
ceived; she  was  eloquent  in  expressing 
her  sorrow  for  Jane,  and  more  eloquent  in 
bemoaning  Mrs.  Cossentine's  faith  in  Jane, 
and  the  Bwi,  awakening  yet  in  store  for  her. 
She  was  loth,  she  said,  to  speak  ill  of  any 
girl,  and  it  went  to  her  heart  to  think  ill 
of  a  daughter  of  Anne  Cossentine.  And 
her  sympathy  for  the  offender,  and  the  re- 
luctance with  which  she  told  the  story, 
eeemed,  somehow,  to  give  a  double  signifi- 
cance to  her  words. 

The  story  grew  as  it  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  old  friends  looked 
Askance  at  Jane,  and  their  daughters  ceased 
to  come  to  the  farm. 

Jane,  it  was  observed,  had  an  air  of 
guilt  Her  lips  were  rigid,  her  face  had 
no  light  or  colour,  her  eyes  avoided  the 


glances  of  those  whom  she  met ;  it  was  u 
though  she  expected  to  be  shunned,  and, 
therefore,  made  no  advances.  She  had  s& 
air  of  guUt,  but  not  an  air  of  humflity  and 
penitence.  She  held  herself  upright,  ste^ 
firmly,  and  looked  coldly  before  her,  u 
though  she  had  hardened  herself  to  the 
estrangement  of  Mends,  and  was  almost 
indifferent  to  the  change. 

By-and-by  Jane's  father  was  awakened 
to  the  gossip  of  the  viUaga  Some  fricmdly 
neighbour,  in  honest  f  ashion^  gave  him  a 
piece  of  advice — advised  hhn  "to  lock 
after  his  maids  a  bit; "  and  told  him,  wi^ 
a  kindly  softening  of  details,  the  story  of 
the  meetings  in  the  wood. 

"Maids  be  thoughtless,''  he  said.  «I 
told  the  wife  I'd  drop  a  word  when  I  hap- 
pened to  come  across  'ee ;  'tis  what  I*d  k 
glad  o'  anyone  to  do  if  'twas  one  o'  mj 
own  —  Polly  or  Bessy,  maybe.  They'm 
heedless,  an'  they  want  pullin^  up  now  an' 
then,  that's  about  it ;  but  folks  is  fond  o' 
findin'  somethin'  to  buzz  about,  an'  the 
women,  if  they  get  together,  11  make  a 
mountain  out  o'  every  molehill  I  thought 
I'd  drop  a  word,  but  I  wouldn't  be  hardoo 
the  maid." 

But  the  farmer  was  hard.  He  wai  s 
kindly,  easy-going  man,  with  a  simple, 
clearly-defined  standard  of  ri^ht  condod, 
and  a  predisposition  to  beheve  in  the 
honesty  and  single-heartedness  of  ev^- 
one  about  him.  It  was  not  often  that  he 
was  moved  to  severity,  but  his  anger,  when 
once  it  was  roused,  was  righteous,  and 
fell  scathingly  on  the  offender;  it  ad- 
mitted no  extenuating  circumstances,  it 
frowned  down  excuses,  and  nothing  that 
the  transgressor  might  do  ever  indoeed 
the  farmer  to  forget  or  pardon  the  traos- 
gression.  Jane  had  deceived  him,  and  he 
did  not  spare  her. 

She  admitted  that  she  had  met  Mr. 
Cholmondeley ;  why  she  had  met  him  ahe 
refused  to  explain.  Her  father^s  anger 
seemed  to  hang  like  a  great  shadow  om 
the  house ;  Dora  went  about  silent  and 
frightened ;  her  mother  wept  and  sighed, 
and  sat  listlessly  over  her  work,  and 
looked  up  anxiously  when  her  husband 
came  in,  and  watched  him  depreci^ingly 
when  he  addressed  Jane. 

The  days  dragged  slowly  into  weeks, 
and  the  weeks  went  wea^y  by,  antQ 
Christmas  and  Mark  appeared.  And  with 
Mark  came  the  full  bittemera  of  Jane'i 
sacrifica  All  through  the  long  weeks  that 
had  {Hreceded  Mark's  visit,  she  bad  won- 
dered how  she  would  bear  to  see  him 
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again,  and  to  see  him  change;  to  know 
that  he  too  had  heard  the  yiUage  news,  to 
see  him  look  at  her  with  the  qaestioning, 
mistmstfol  glance  with  which  others  were 
regarding  her,  and  to  be  silent  through  it 
alL  She  had  wondered  how  much  he 
woold  regret  his  shaken  faitL  His  faith 
in  her  ht^  been  so  pisrfect — even  when  he 
had  loved  Dora  best  it  was  she,  Jane,  in 
whom  he  had  most  believed.  Would  he 
correct  his  old  opinion,  and  regret  his  old 
friendship,  and  smfle  at  himself  for  having 
thought  her  good,  or  would  he  scarcely 
find  time  to  care  much,  only  thinkiog  of 
Dora,  and  rejoicing  to  find  her  true  1  But 
Mark  surprised  her.  He  was  not  imme- 
xliately  credulous ;  the  story  puzzled  and 
troubled,  but  did  not  convince  him,  and 
Ids  remnant  of  faith  in  her  seemed  worse 
than  all  things  else  to  bear.  It  made  her 
desire  with  passionate  intensity  to  justify 
his  faith,  to  keep  it. 

Wherever  Jane  went,  she  was  conscious 
of  Mark's  eyes  following  her  ^th  a  ru- 
minating, puzzled  glance.  He  attended 
when  she  spoke.  He  waited  for  some 
clumce  word  that  should  offer  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  garbled,  foolish  story 
that  everyone  was  telling.  When  the  days 
went  on  and  no  explanation  came,  it 
seemed  to  Jane  that  his  glance  grew  graver 
and  more  searching — that  his  faith  was 
wavering. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  Christmas,  and 
Mark  had  met  Jane  returning  alone  from 
some  errand  to  the  village.  In  a  somewhat 
purposeless  way  he  turned  and  joined  her. 
He  talked  a  good  deal  as  they  walked  on 
together,  telling  her  briefly  of  business 
worries,  asking  her  advice  on  small  and 
personid  matters,  as  he  had  been  used  to 
do  in  the  days  when  Dora  was  still  a  child, 
and  he  and  Jane  were  tried  friends,  and 
confided  in  one  another.  It  struck  Jane 
that  he  was  not  speaking  as  Ughtly  as  the 
flight  worries  warranted,  that  he  spoke 
with  deeper  purpose. 

"  This  reminds  me  of  old  times,"  he  said, 
after  a  little  spell  of  silence.  "Do  you 
remember  those  old  times — when  you  were 
a  girl  and  I  was  a  lad  1" 

"  Yes.  They  were  very  long  ago,"  said 
Jane.  She  felt  that  her  tone  was  ungra- 
cious. She  could  not  speak  of  those  past 
time^,  and  smile,  and  be  even-tempered. 

•*  Not  so  very  long  ago,"  said  Mark.  "  I 
often  think  of  them." 

" Do  you? "  said  Jane  quietly. 

"And  of  what  good  friends  we  were. 
We  were  always  good  friends.    I  believe  I 


told  you  everything  that  happened  to 
me." 

Jane  smiled  faintly.  She  dimly  under- 
stood in  what  direction  Mark's  speech  was 
tending. 

"I  told  you  all  my  troubles — ^I  re- 
member thaV'  scdd  Mark. 

Jane  looked  on  before  her  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,  and  at  the  grey  sky  with  its  heavv, 
rain-laden  clouds.  Her  lips  smiled  again 
slightly,  but  her  eyes  were  dim  with 
tears. 

"You  told  me  your  worries  too,"  said 
Mark,  after  a  moment 

"  Yes — when  I  had  worries,"  said  Jane. 
"  Had  I  any  %   I  suppose  I  had  sometimes." 

She  quickened  her  steps  a  little,  and  her 
face  suddenly  flushed.  She  went  on  talk- 
ing because  she  feared  what  Mark's  next 
words  would  be.  She  scarcely  Imew  what 
she  said ;  she  spoke  fast  and  at  randonL 

"Isn't  it  hard,"  she  said,  "to  remember 
things  that  bothered  one  Ions  ago  1  I  can't 
remember  anything.  I  don  t  think  I  had 
any  troubles." 

There  was  silence  for  a  minuta  The 
wind  whistled  plaintively  through  the  bare 
hazel  branches  in  the  hedges  along  Uie 
lane ;  the  clouds  drifted  heavily  across  the 
grey  sky  overhead ;  there  was  no  warmth, 
no  colour,  no  sunshine  in  the  day ;  there 
was  nothing  to  beguile  Mark's  thoughts  to 
a  happier  theme. 

"  You  have  troubles  nowadays,  Jane  1 " 
he  said,  after  a  minute. 

Jane  looked  at  him  quickly,  and  looked 
away  again.  She  did  not  answer  at  once. 
Then  she  spoke  suddenly. 

"I  can't  tell  you,  Mark— I  can't  tell 
you,"  she  said. 

''I  won't  ask,  then,"  said  Mark  in  a 
colder  tone.' 

"Life  is  full  of  trouble,"  said  Jane,  pas- 
sionately and  hopelessly.  "I  can't  talk 
about  it — I  can't  explain.  Let  us  talk  of 
something  else." 

After  that  morning,  Mark  made  no  more 
friendly  advances.  Everyday,  it  seemed 
to  Jane,  something  of  warmth,  something 
of  friendliness,  passed  from  his  glance 
and  tone.  His  coldness  froze  her.  Wlien 
she  looked  up  suddenly  and  met  his 
glance,  he  looked  away.  She  felt  that 
his  faith  in  her  was  failing  day  by  day, 
and  day  by  day  she  distrusted  more  the 
strength  of  her  own  purpose ;  she  began 
to  be  afraid  of  her  own  impulses.  She 
began  to  wonder  whether  suddenly  some 
moment,  when  Mark  looked  at  her  or 
spoke  to  her  with  this  new  look  or  tone  of 
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unfriendliness,  the  temptation  that  beset 
her  might  not  prove  too  strong — whether 
she  might  not  suddenly  break  down;  forget 
Mark's  happiness,  forget  all,  except  uie 
desire  to  stand  well  in  his  eyes ;  and,  in 
some  passionate,  selfish,  irresistible  impulse, 
cast  the  truth  at  them  all,  and  clear  herself. 

Dora  was  happily  unconscious  of  Jane's 
temptation.  She  had  almost  forgotten,  in 
the  general  disapprobation  of  Jane,  that 
there  was  injustice  in  the  disapprobation. 
She  easily  adapted  her  mind  to  the  minds 
of  those  about  her,  and  was  naturally 
critical  of  her  sister,  whom  others  were  re- 
garding with  disfavour.  She  was  as  light- 
hearted  and  gay-spirited  as  she  had  ever 
been ;  she  was  tyrannical  and  charmingly 
disdainful  towards  Mark;  and  she  snubbed 
Jane's  speeches  pertly  and  with  perfect 
ease. 

Now  and  then,  as  the  days  went  on,  it 
struck  Jane  that  D^a's  charming  pertness 
was  less  charming  to  Mark  thim  of  old. 
He  was  too  obviously  patient  with  her.  He 
was  thoughtful  and  preoccupied  when  she 
had  done  talking. 

Jane  and  her  mother  were  busy  witii 
flour  and  rolling-pin  in  the  kitchen  one 
morning,  when  Dora  and  Mark  came  in 
together. 

Dora  stood  before  the  kitchen  fire  with 
one  foot  on  the  fender,  and  looked  round 
lazily  to  see  what  work  was  going  on. 

"There's  lemon-peeL  Tou  can  bring 
me  a  bit  of  that  lemon-peel,  Mark,"  she 
(^ered. 

"  The  peel's  for  the  pudding,  Mark,"  said 
Mrs.  Cossentine  promptly.  *'  Take  an'  put 
It  oi^  of  her  sight ;  Dora's  as  greedy  as  a 
child.  Now  you've  come  in,  Dora,  you 
can  help  Jane;  there's  the  figs  to  stone, 
an'  the  currants  are  wantin'  to  be  washed." 

Dora  was  warming  her  hands  before  the 
fire,  and  admiring  her  pretty  pink  fingers, 
through  which  the  bright  light  was  shimng. 
There  was  a  pensive,  musing  look  for  a 
minute  in  her  eyes.  Next  moment  she 
let  fall  some  fragment  of  her  thoughts. 

'*  If  one  was  a  lady  there'd  be  no  meals 
to  see  about,"  she  said  feelingly. 

"There's  the  eggs  to  beat,"  continued 
her  mother.     "  And  Jane's  hands  is  ftdL" 

"  I'd  like  to  be  a  lAdy,"  Dora  said,  with 
a  little  sigh. 

"A  fine  lady  V  said  Mark,  smiling  at  her. 

**0h  no!"  said  Dora  impatiently;  "a 
shabby  lady,  of  course — a  lady  in  a  turned 
gown,  with  cotton  gloves,  and  ugly,  old 
faded  ribbona  How  I  hate  Idoking  shabby  I 
and  I  always  do— always.    My  feather's 


out  of  curl,  and  my  hat  looks  horrid.  I  ^ 
daresay  you  think  I  like  to  look  a  fijglii  >1 
Perhaps  you  think  a  straight  old  festher  1 
and  an  old  dyed  gown  look  very  pretty  | 
How  stupid  you  are,  Mark  I " 

"Don't  hearken  to  her,  Mark/'ssidMn 
Cossentine. 

"But  she's  about  rights"  Mark  ad 
mitted.  "  I'm  stupid  enough  about  dotha 
I  know." 

"  Oh  yes,  and  about  everything !"  nid 
Dora.  "  I  believe  you  never  care  about 
your  coats  being  hideous,  and  your  booti 
having  great  stumping  soles  and  ug^ylacea 
I  believe  you  like  the  thought  of  l^ngbg 
to  a  nasty,  common  warehouse,  and  beug 
dull  always.  One  might  as  well  be  a 
beetle.  Why  weren't  you  a  beetle )  Faner 
being  a  man,  and  always  crawling  on  ii 
the  same  way,  and  never  knowing  anything 
about  Paris,  and  London,  and  the  parlo, 
and  the  carriages,  and  all  the  eighth  and 
the  shops,  and  the  things  to  buy ^" 

Jane  was  moving  about  with  more  bostb 
than  was  necessary.  Mrs.  CosMoi&i 
wiped  the  flour  from  her  hands,  and  stood 
upright 

"Why,  wherever  did  you  get  locli 
notions,  Dora  t "  she  said  in  amasement  i 
"  Who's  been  talkin'  nonsense  like  that  to 
youl"  I 

The  question,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
had  a  strange  and  sudden  effect  on  Don. 
She  started,  and  looked  round  quickly  at 
Jane,  and  coloured.  "  I  read  it  in  abook,"  she 
said  j  "  and  there's  nothing  very  fonny-tt 
there  ? — ^in  not  wantmg  to  be  dm  I  alwajs 
thought  like  that — I  mdn't  want  anyone  to 
talk  to  me.  Where's  the  figs,  then  t  lean 
be  stoning  them." 

An  hour  later  Dora  and  Jane  were  left 
alone  in  the  kitchen,  and  Jane  seiaed  the 
opportunity  to  say  something  Ae  had  long 
been  intending  to  say.  She  pushed  the 
citron,  which  she  was  slicins,  away  from 
her,  and  sat  down  at  the  tabk  and  looked 
across  at  Dora.  Dora  glanced  up  qmckly 
imd  caueht  sight  of  Jane's  face,  and  tried  to 
silence  the  remonstrance  that  was  coming* 

"  It's  no  good  to  be  lecturing  me,  Jan& 
I  don't  care,  and  I  shan't  listen." 

"You're  behaving  badly,"  said  Jme 
quietly.  "  You're  l^having  very  badly- 
that  was  all  I  was  going  to  say." 

"  I  don't  care,"  repeated  Dora. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then 
Jane  looked  again  at  her  sister.  She  tried 
to  speak  gently,  and  her  voice  shook  a 
little.  "  He's  so  good  to  you,  Dora,"  she 
said  j  "  so  good  to  you,  and  so  fond  of  yoni 
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"Ob,    I  know,"   said    Dora, 
people  might  be  fond  of  me,  toa 


"  Other 

Mark 

isn't  the  only  one.    And  I'm  tired  of  him. 

He's  always  about  in  the  way,  and  I'm 

tired  of  always  seein^him." 

"Dora!" 

"I  am.  Pm  uck  of  it.  He's  so  duU, 
and  so  good.  I  hate  people  to  be  to  dread- 
fully good.  Why  does  he  have  such  a  long 
hoBdayt" 

<<Were  yon  ever  in  love  with  Mark, 
Doral" 

"  In  love  with  him  1  I  don't  know.  He 
wanted  me  to  be  engaged  to  him,  so  I  was." 

**  Tou  are  sorry  about  it  now ) " 

"I  don't  know  that  I'm  sorry.  All 
sirls,^  if  they're  nice-looking,  are  encaged. 
I  was  engaged  before  Sissy  Mavnard,  and 
the  girls  at  school  used  to  call  her  the 
pret&st." 

"  You  mean  to  be  true  to  Mark,  Doral 
You  are  going  to  marry  himi" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so — some  time.  Not 
yet  Mark  will  never  look  like  a  gentle- 
man,  and  talk  about  things  that  are 
interesting.  He  would  think  ugly  great 
silver  ear-rings  just  as  nice  as  gold  ones 
with  pearls  in  them." 

Argument  with  Dora  was  unprofitable ; 
Jane  went  back  to  her  work  with  a  feeling 
of  helplessness.  She  was  realising  how 
little  she  had  served  Mark  by  her  sacrifice ; 
how  small  was  his  prospect  of  happiness  if 
his  happiness  was  in  Dora's  hands. 

During  the  next  few  days  Dora  per- 
plexed Jane  more  and  more.  She  was 
impatient,  without  her  old  endeavour  to  be 
charming]  she  answered  Mark  sharply,  and 
did  not  smile  to  soften  the  sharp  speech ; 
she  had  suddenly  lost  all  desire  to  please. 
And  Mark  seemed  less  distressed  than 
thoughtful  at  the  changa  His  eyes  rested 
gravely  upon  her ;  he  had  ceased  to  smile 
at  her  pert  little  sallies. 

At  last  the  crisis  came.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon,  a  few  days  after  the  New 
Year.  Mrs.  Cossentine  and  Jane  sat  sew- 
ing by  the  fire,  waiting  for  the  others  to 
come  in  to  tea.  The  farmer  had*  ridden  to 
the  town  to  market;  Dora  had  eone  alone 
to  die  village ;  and  Mark,  nearly  an  hour 
Ago,  had  started  to  fetch  hw.  It  was  a 
quiet  evening ;  the  dick  of  the  latch,  as 
WMneone  let  the  gate  swing  back,  broke 
the  rilence  sharply.  Jane  put  down  her 
work  and  listened  to  the  steps  coming 
through  the  yard. 

"Dora's  come  without  Mark/'  she  said. 

"They've  missed,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Cos- 
Bentine  comfortably. 


Dora  came  in  flushed  and  out  of  breath. 
Her  face  was  tear-stained ;  but  she  had 
brushed  away  the  tears,  and  her  blue  eyes 
were  angry  rather  than  sorrowfd.  ^e 
threw  herself  down  impatiently  before  the 
fire,  and  looked,  in  excited,  half-frigfatened 
defiance,  from  her  mother  to  Jane. 

"  You  an'  Mark  missed,  thenl"  said  Mrs. 
Oossentine. 

"  What  need  had  Mark  to  come  after 
me  ?  "  said  Dora  angrily.  "  What  does  be 
want  always  following  me  about ) " 

<*  He  thought  't  would  be  a  dark  walk 
round  by  the  wood  from  the  Binnya" 

"  I  didn't  go  to  the  Binnys,"  said  Dora 
recklessly.  **  Why  shouldn't  I  go  where  I 
choose  t  And  I  shall  You  can  say  what  you 
like — ^you,  and  Mark,  and  Jane.  Mark  can 
tell  fathei^and  he  will  teU  him— I  dont 
care— he  can  tell  him  now  if  he  likes. 
Father  isn't  in  yet,  is  he  I" 

<'No,  he  isn't  back,"  said  Mrs.  Cos- 
senttna  <<You  and  Mark  haven't  been 
quarrelling,  Dora  % " 

"It's  Mark's  fault,"  said  Dora,  inco- 
herently. "I  don't  care— it's  his  fault 
He  knows  now  that  other  people  can  tUnk 
me  pretty— he  isn't  the  only  person  wfao'b 
fand  of  me.  He  shouldn't  luive  come  to 
fetch  me— I  didn't  tell  him  ta  He  wouldn't 
have  met  us  then." 

Jane  was  bending  forward 

"Who  was  with  youT'  she'said  sternly. 
«  Speak  dearlv,  Dora." 

"  I  am  speiUdng  clearly,"  said  Dora,  "  I 
don't  care— you  can  know  it  all— Mark 
will  tell  everyone,  if  I  don't  And  there's 
no  harm  in  it— I'm  not  ashamed.  I 
couldn't  help  it  if  he  fell  in  love  with 
me '' 

"Who  is  she  meaninff  —  who  is  she 
meaning,  Janet"  said  Mrs.  Cossentine, 
tremubus  and  bewildered. 

Dora  looked  straight  before  her  into  the 
fire,  and  spoke  with  a  little  defiant  afar  of 
unconcern. 

"It's  Mr.  Cholmondeley.  Jane  knows 
he  was  in  love  with  me — ^he's  been  in  love 
with  me  months  and  months.  Everyone 
thought  'twas  Jane.  He  wouldn't  have 
looked  at  Jane ;  he  didn't  think  her  pretty 
a  bit  I  couldn't  help  it  if  he  fell  in  love 
with  me.  I  can't  help  it  if  Mark's  in  a 
rage.  I  was  saying  good- bye  to  him,  and 
Mark  saw  me.  I  don't  care.  He's  more 
in  love  with  me  than  Mark  is ;  he  wants 
me  to  go  to  London,  so  he  can  marrv  me 
and  make  me  a  lady,  and  give  me  all  the 
things  he  wants  ta  He'll  tell  Mark  now. 
I'm  very  glad  1    Mark  shouldn't  have  gone 
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after  him.  I  suppose  he  thought,  like 
eyeryoue  else,  that  'twas  Jane  Mr.  Choi- 
'  mondeley  was  in  love  with  I  I  suppose  he 
thought  Jane  was  the  prettiest  He'll  be 
surprised  that  anyone  should  think  most  of 
me  !  Ob,  I  shall  go  upstairs:  there  is  Mark 
come  back." 

Dora  left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Cossentine, 
weeping  and  trembling,  but  still  bewil- 
dered, rose  up  hurriedly  and  followed  her. 
Jane  waited  a  moment,  then  followed  too. 

That  evening  was  the  recapitulation  of 
an  evening  which  was  still  painfully  clear 
in  Jane's  memory.  If  their  father's  anger 
had  fallen  heavily  on  Jane,  it  fell  with 
doubled  force  on  Dora,  who  had  allowed 
Jane  to  bear  her  fault.  Dora  was  called 
downstairs ;  and  came  back  sobbing,  with 
all  her  defiance  lost  in  childish  fright  Her 
.mother  came  up,  and  cried  with  her,  and 
tried  to  comfort  her.  And  late  in  the 
evening  the  farmer  walked  wrathfully 
across  the  fields  to  the  Hall  and  saw  the 
Squire,  and  spoke  his  mind  freely  and 
emphatically. 

The  next  morning  the  news  went  about 
the  village  that  young  Mr.  Oholmondeley 
had  gone.  He  had  gone  suddenly,  and 
rumour  was  busy  surmising  where  and 
wherefore.  The  servants  from  the  Hall 
gave  the  information  they  possessed,  but 
gave  it  guardedly,  to  correct  the  impres- 
uon  that  they  had  no  more  to  giva  The 
young  Squire  was  engaged  to  a  lady  *'  up 
the  country,"  and  he'd  gone  to  visit  her. 
Perhaps  the  Squire  himself  had  suggested 
it  Perhaps  Farmer  Cossentine  had  had 
something  to  do  with  the  suggestion. 
Farmer  Cossentine  was  careful  over  his 
daughters,  and  his  girl,  Dora  (no,  not 
Jane,  but  Dora,  the  pretty  one — Mr.  Ohol- 
mondeley had  always  an  eye  for  pretti- 
ness^  —  Dora  had  been  meeting  Mr. 
Oholmondeley,  and  taking  presents  from 
him,  and  listening  to  his  flattery  and  love- 
malung,  and  the  farmer  didn't  like  it ;  and 
the  Squire  hadn't  liked  it  And  Mr.  Ohol- 
mondeley was  gone. 

Mark,  too,  was  going  away.  The  en* 
gagement  was  broken  off,  and  he  was 
going  immediately.  Jane  had  heard  the 
news  from  others.  She  had  avoided  Mark 
himself ;  all  through  the  evening  that  had 
followed  his  discovery  she  had  kept  apart 
from  him  ;  she  had  not  dared  look  at  him 
to  see  his  misery. 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  that  she 
came  into  the  sitting-room,  where  Mark 


was  standing,  and  found  herself  slone  wit 
him.  He  looked  at  her  gently  and  gisnjj 
as  she  entered,  and  she  suddenly  iotglk 
what  she  had  come  to  seek,  and  stood  ifl 
beside  him  at  the  ^ndow,  looking  oat  it 
the  wintry  sunshine.  After  a  mioote 
Mark  spoke. 

"  I  wish  you  had  told  me,  Jaoe^"  h 
said. 

Jane  looked  out  before  her  at  the  day- 
santhemums  bending  in  the  breeze,  anl 
tried  to  think  of  some  answer  to  mb; 
and  was  silent. 

"  You  tried  to  shield  her.  It  was  good 
of  you — generous — ^like  you,"  he  said. 

"Don't  praise  me^"  said  Jane  qoicklj. 
"  You  don't  know.  I  did  as  I  wishei  I 
was  less  good  than  you  tUnk." 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  then 
Mark  spoke  again,  gravely,  not  lookbg 
at  Jane : 

"  I  blame  myself,"  he  said.  *'  Don  vu 
a  child.  I  had  no  right  to  bind  her  as  I 
did.    She  hated  the  engagement;  she  was 

Kteful  to  anyone  who  promised  to  re- 
»e  her  from  it  That  was  it— that  wu 
it,  Jane." 

<'  I  don't  think  that  was  it^"  said  Jane. 

«  The  engagement  was  a  mistake,"  td 
Mark,  slowly.  "We  both  diBOovered 
it" 

Jane  did  not  speak  for  a  moment;  then 
she  looked  up  searchingly  at  him.  "Yoo, 
too  1 "  she  said. 

Mark  looked  at  her  gravely.  "I,  too," 
he  said. 

There  was  another  pause,  then:  "Ic" 
are  going  away  % "  said  Jane. 

"  Yes." 

"  When  are  you  going,  Mark  ¥ " 

"  Now ;  to-day." 

**  You  will  never  come  any  more,"  said 
Jane.     "  We  shall  udt  see  you  again  1  "^ 

"  Yes ;  I  shall  come  again,"  said  Uaric 

They  stood  for  a  minute,  side  by  siii^ 
in  silence.  The  chrysanthemums  beoeatii 
the  window  bent  and  rose  as  the  Iweue 
touched  them ;  the  sky  above  was  a  softt 
tender  grey ;  the  wintry  sunshine  came  is 
through  the  square  panes  and  mfi^ 
Jane's  hair  and  dress,  and  fell  aloog  ^ 
floor.  Mark  looked  at  the  sky  and  tbi 
chrysanthemums,  and  back  again  at  Jid^ 
and  there  his  glance  rested.  He  was  sud- 
denly conscious  of  his  own  thonghts-^coD- 
scious  of  why  he  had  found  lus  engagement 
a  mistake,  and  of  why  he  would  come  back 
again. 
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CHAPTER  XLVl. 

*'  TJkclb  Archie,  you  may  take  off  your 
over-coftt  while  you  eat ;  but  youll  have  to 
put  it  on  directly  after.  I  ftm  going  to 
Greenock  to-uigbt,  and  Vm  aura  you  won't 
let  me  go  alone,"  a  aid  Joyce  to  the  old 
gentleman,  as  she  kissed  har  welcome  to 
aica  and  Aunt  BelL 

Unci©  Archie  arrived  at  Tret  wick  on  the 
day  that  Kathleen  had  her  interview  with 
Joyce  in  the  churchyards  He  and  Kathleen 
mast  have  passed  each  other  on  the  road. 

"To  Greenock!"  repeated  Aunt  Btjll 
**  My  dear,  do  you  know  your  uncle  was 
sixty- fire  last  week^  and  can't  be  expected 
to  fly  about  the  ciuntry  like  a  bird  ?  " 

The  old  gentleman  turned  upon  her 
sharply. 

**  Well,  what  if  I  did  have  a  birthday 
last  week,'*  he  said  raspingly,  "Vm  none 
tiie  worse  for  it  this  week,  am  1 1  And  if 
Joyce  and  I  choose  to  start  off  on  a  Joumey 
to  the  North  Pole,  whose  business  is  it  so 
Much  as  our  own,  I  should  like  to  know  1 " 

Aunt  Bell  waa  silenced  at  once.  Mrs. 
B alienee  exclamations  died  unspokeo*  She 
conterited  herself  with  taking  possession  of 
Aunt  Bell  and  her  wraps,  and  escorting 
her  upstairs  to  her  room. 

Uocle  Archie  looked  grimly  after  the 
retreating  figures  of  the  ladies.  Then  he 
tamed  to  Joyce. 

"Now  that  thtrse  women  are  gOBOj  Joyce, 
we  can  talk  in  peace ;  or  rather,  you  can, 
for  I  see  you  have  something  to  tell  me." 

He  paused  a  moment.  Years  ago  he 
had  got  into  tjie  habit  of  being  aggressive 
In  hie  talk  with  Joyce,  and  of  making  brief 


pauses  at  the  end  of  his  sentences  in  order 
to  give  her  time  to  fire  off  her  retorts.  It 
was  hard  to  get  out  of  the  habit,  although 
these  were  days  when  retorts  had  ceased  to 
he  fired.  She  had  no  bright  repartees  lyiag 
in  wait  for  him  now. 

So  he  filled  In  the  gap  himself  with  a 
sigh. 

'*!  know  you'll  say  Tm  a  woman,  just 
I  as  much  as  the  others,  I  suppose.'    Well, 
j  I  suppose  yon  are ;  bat  somehow  you're 
,  so  clear-headed  I'm  apt  to  forget  the  fact  * 
at  times." 

Joyce's  reply  was  to  kneel  beside  him  as 
.  he  sat  at  table,  pi  sice  Donovan^a  watch  in 
!  front  of  him,  and  point  to  the  sentence 
!  written  within  the  lid. 

A  great  surprise  had  met  Uncle  Archie 
on  his  arrival  at  Tret  wick  He  had  ex- 
pected  to  find  Joyce  transformed  by  her 
months  of  sorrow  into  some  shadowy  coun- 
terpart of  Mab.  From  her  letters,  he  had 
judged  that  her  strong,  brave  spirit  had 
collapsed  at  last,  and  that  to  him  would  be  \ 
assigned  the  diflicalt  task  of  preaching  her 
into  her  old  self  again. 

*'  I  would  sooner,  a  hundred  times  over,  ; 
she  should  have  deteriorated  into  her  ' 
mother'^  likeness  than  into  Mab's,"  he  had  | 
conf  ded  to  Atmt  Bell  during  the  journey,  , 
"  I  could  then  have  scolded  the  pair  in  one  , 
breath.  But  as  no  doubt  you  remember,  it 
was  always  just  as  useless  to  scold  iiab  as 
it  would  have  been  to  scold  the  mist  on 
the  top  of  the  Mendips ;  and  I  suppose 
it  wili  be  precisely  the  same  with  Joyce 
now," 

But  directly  he  had  set  eyes  on  Joyce  he 
was  driven  to  confess  that  he  was  altogether 
out  in  his  reckoning.  Although,  in  the  thin, 
pale  girl,  who  Uoked  her  arm  in  his  and 
led  him  into  the  house,  there  was  little 
enough  of  the  beautiful,  light  hearted  Joyce 
of  days  gone  by>  there  was  yet  in  her  no- 
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thiDg  to  recall  the  likeness  of  the  shadowy, 
hesitatiog  Mab. 

"She  has  taken  something  into  her 
head  now,  and  whatever  it  is  she  shall  have 
her  own  way  about  it,  though  nothing  may 
come  of  it,"  the  old  gentleman  said  to  him- 
self as  he  felt  her  grip  on  his  arm,  and 
noted  the  steady  look  of  purpose  in  her 
eye.  So  her  first  words  naturally  did  not 
take  his  breath  away. 

But  the  sight  of  Donovan's  watch,  intro- 
duced without  a  word  of  explanation,  did. 

"Idon'tunderstand — Idon't  understand," 
he  faltered,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  turning 
the  watch  from  right  to  left,  ^m  left  to 
right,  as  if  somewhere  in  its  tarnished 
silver  sides  he  would  get  a  hin(  for  the 
solution  of  the  mystery. 

Joyce  had  to  tell  him  the  whole  of  Kath- 
leen's story  in  the  churchyard,  before  he 
began  to  understand  at  aU.  Then  he,  too, 
as  Joyce  had  done,  began  to  feel  his  brain 
overweighted. 

"  Give  me  time  to  think,  give  me  time 
to  think,"  were  his  first  words. 

So  Joyce  leaned  her  head  against  his 
dioulder  as  she  knelt  beside  him,  clasped 
her  hands  over  his  arm,  and  gave  him  as 
much  time  as  he  cared  to  take. 

Five  minutes  would  have  covered  it. 
Then  there  came  a  question,  gravely  put. 

"  And  I  suppose,  Joyce,  the  outcome  of 
this  is  that  you  mean  to  start  forthwith  to 
Greenock,  get  a  boat  there  of  some  sort  and 
go  steaming  away  to  latitude  62"*  32', 
longitude  7M0r 

''  That  Is  what  I  mean  to  do." 

"  And  when  you  get  there  you  expect  to 
find '' 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  not  daring  to 
speak  the  words  which  might  cover  Joyce's 
expectations. 

*'  Uncle  Archie,  I  expect  nothing — hope 
for  nothing ;  but  go  I  must" 

**Get  me  a  map." 

Joyce  spread  one  before  him  on  the 
table. 

**  I  have  already  looked  it  out,"  she  said. 
"  North  latitude  62'  32',  west  longitude 
T"  10%  is  in  the  wide  ocean.  It  is  close  to 
the  Faroes;  it  may  be  an  island  not  marked 
on  this  map.  I  don't  believe  half  the 
islands  are  marked  here." 

Uncle  Archie  shook  his  head,  frowning 
heavily. 

"Mab's  last  words  were  'always  the 
sound  of  the  sea,  Joyce,' "  said  Joyce  in  a 
tremulous  undertone,  as  though  groping 
in  the  dark  for  the  hidden  meaning  of 
Mab's  words. 


Uncle  Archie's  frown  grew  deeper. 

'*  Mab  suffered  from  blood  to  Uimb  bitiii 
No  wonder  she  had  always  a  rushing  aooil 
in  her  ears,"  he  said  curtly. 

Then,  as  though  to  prevent  a  recom 
to  a  topic  which  seeijied  to  lift  hkfedtfroa 
the  solid  earth  and  to  set  his  bndn  lock- 
ing, he  began  askins  a  multitade  of  qoo- 
tions  concerning  Kauileen  and  her  storj. 

"You  ought  to  have  cross-questioiiedhff 
rigorously,  Joyce,"  he  condwled.  "llew 
may  not  be  more  than  a  spice  of  tntk 
in  what  she  told  you.  She  was  alwsji  i 
good  hand  at  fibbine.  Her  dash  of  Imb 
blood  is  quite  enough  to  make  her  do  her 
romancing  easily." 

Joyce  mock  her  head.  "  There  wti  no 
romancing  in  what  she  told  me  this  moiB- 
ing,"  she  said ;  ''if  you  had  seen  hsr 
could  not  have  doubted  she  was  spedmg 
the  truth." 

"I  wish  I  had  seen  her.  Yon  Bhoold 
have  kept  her  here  till  I  cama  It  is  all  so 
wildly  incoherent — inexplicable.  Not  » 
far  as  her  story  of  the  Lea£ue  is  conceraed- 
that  may  be  true  enou^,  in  outline  dot 
is — ^but  her  own  conduct.  She  vows 
vengeance  against  her  husband,  yet  goes  t 
fine  roundabout  way  to  get  it  T%a 
pledge  to  secrecy,  too — I  can't  understand 
it!" 

"  She  may  be  afraid  of  the  conseqnenees 
if  her  name  should  be  mentioned." 

"  Yet  her  conduct  in  mentioning  it  at  aO 
is  not  .that  of  a  timid  woman." 

"  A  strong  purpose  makes  cowsrds  bnTe 
sometimes.  Ah-h — "  and  here  Joyce  krob 
off  abruptly,  as  though  struck  by  a  saddei 
thought. 

"What  is  itt"  queried  Uncle  Aidiie, 
turning  sharply  round  and  facing  hor. 

"  No,  I  wul  have  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
she  said,  speaking  slowly,  half  to  herseE 
"  I  see  now  why  she  came  telling  me  thii 
story,  and  who  she  wants  to  have  the  credit 
of  it" 

"  Who  1  what  I " 

"She  wants  the  Lei^e  to  think  that 
Maurice  0*Shea,  Bryan's  brottier,  has  tamed 
informer,  and  then  they'll  take  his  life  as 
they  took  Ned's,  and  Bryan  will  safer  w 
she  has  suffered.  No,  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Joyce,  I  don't  thin* 
you  need  be  squeamish  on  the  matter. 
They're  a  set  of  scoundrels,  every  xnwol 
them,  and,  so  long  as  they  get  paid  out  one 
way  or  another,  I  really  don't  care  two 
straws  who  helps  them  into  their  coffins'" 

"I  will  have  nothing   to  do  with  ^ 
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Uncle  Aiehie.  I  can't  tell  jon  why,  bat  all 
'.imre  for  vengeance  has  died  out  oi  my 
heart  now.  I  couldn't  take  it,  even  if  it 
were  offered  to  my  hand." 

TTnde  Aichie  looked  at  her  till  there 
<ame  a  mist  before  his  eyes. 

^  Don't  get  too  angelic,  Joyce^"  he  said 
kuskily,  "or  I  shall  expect  yonll  get  to 
jkeaven  before  I  shall" 
;  "  Angelic  1  If  you  conld  have  seen  into 
my  heaoi  at  one  time,  you  woold  have 
feared  I  should  never  get  to  heaven  at  all  1 
Oh,  Unde  Archie  1"  die  added  tremulously, 
IS  her  thoughts  €ew  back  to  tbe  hour  of 

Sony  she  luid  spent  on  her  knees  beside 
Bib's  bed,  "it  was  only  lack  of  op* 
portonity  saved  ma    Notlung  else." 

"Joyce,  Joyce,"  said  the  old  gentleman 
deprecatinffly,  "don't  speak  like  that  of 
joorseUl     It  pains  me." 

"  It's  true,  Uncle  Archia  And  what  is 
more,  Kathleen's  little  scheme  of  vengeance 
is  WMk  bedde  those  I  have  contrived,  and 
executed  in  imagination.  But  all  those 
feelings  are  dead  now."  She  broke-  ofif  a 
moment,  then  resumed,  in  a  low,  un- 
certain tone,  "  I  didn't  sit  all  those  hours 
on  Mab's  grave,  with  GaptainBuckingham's 
tomb  fiidng  me,  for  nothing.  Fve  learnt  to 
look  at  it  without  a  curse  rising  to  my 
lips.  I  feel  now  the  sins  of  those  men 
m^t  have  been  mine  if " 

fint  here  Uncle  Ardiie  laid  his  finger  on 
herUps. 

"  Ijiatll  do,  Joyce,  you  shake  my  nerves 
when  you  talk  in  that  Auhion.  hot  those 
men  be.  As  Kathleen  said,  Bryan  willget 
his  dues  safe  enough  some  day,  and  well 
leave  him  to  get  £em  his  own  way,  while 
we  think  of  something  else."  Here  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  watch  which  lay  before 
him,  with  we  map,  on  the  tabla  "  Now, 
so  &r  as  I  understand  you,  your  idea  is  to 
work  out  this  due— if  clue  it  be— entirely 
unaided  by  the  police.  Now  my  idea  is  to 
telegraph  at  once  to  Morton,  and  set  other 
brains — ^bndns  used  to  that  sort  of  work — 
going  on  the  same  scent" 

"Telegraph  then.  Uncle  Archie;  set 
their  brains  going ;  let  Morton  go  with 
08  if  you  lika  111  see  he  doesn't  do 
any  harm  this  time,"  said  Joyce,  with  a 
bitter  recollection  of  her  hour  of  waiting 
on  the  bridge,  and  her  lost  chanca  "  But, 
aQ  the  same,  I  go  to  Greenock  to>night." 

"Very  well|  then,  Morton  shall  have 
a  tel^ram  before  night.  Now  about 
Ghreenock.  What  are  we  to  do  when  we 
getthereS" 

"Do  I  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  there. 


Get  a  boat  at  onca    Youll  know  best  what 
sort  of  a  boat  it  ought  to  be.' 

«  No  doubt  I  shi3l.    And  then 1 " 

"Then  we'll  start  at  once  for — ^for  this 
phM5a" 

"Weill" 

"And — and — find  out  every  thing  that — 
that  is  to  be  found  out." 

Uncle  Archie  did  not  reply.  He  leaned 
his  head  thoughtfully  upon  his  hand.  His 
brains  were  clouded.  Joyce's  plan,  wild 
and  hopeless  as  it  seemed,  was  yet  one  not 
to  be  dismissed,  unless  a  better  could  be 
substituted. 

"The  equinoxes  are  just  setting  in,  I 
suppose  you  know  that,"  he  said  presently, 
by  way  of  gettingl^e  for  himself. 

"  Equinoxes !  What  are  they  after  what 
we've  been  through  t " 

"  And,  Joyce,  as  your  aunt  said  just  now, 
I  was  sixty-five  last  week,  and  if  I  fall  ill 
you'll  have  to  look  after  ma  I  shan't  let 
Aunt  Bell  come;  she's  always  fit  for  nodiing 
at  sea" 

"  As  if  I  didn't  know  how  to  look  after 
you  just  as  well  as  Aunt  Bell  I  She  had 
better  go  back  with  mother  and  the  General 
into  Gloucestershire.  It'll  take  two  to  look 
after  mother  when  she  hears  we  are 
going,"  answered  Joyce,  not  intending 
sarcasm. 

"And,  Joyce,  if  I  die  you'll  have  to  bury 
me  in  the  sea,  you  wilL" 

"Uncle  Archie,  if  you're  afraid,  don't 
Ventura    I'll  go  alona" 

"  And,  Joyce  " — and  now  Uncle  Archie's 
voice  took  a  deeper  tone — "  you  mustn't 
build  on  this — this  message  of  Donovan'a 
After  all  it  may  mean  notmng — nothinfr,  at 
least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  You 
mustn't  build  any  hopes  upon  it" 

"  Unde  Archie,  hope  is  dead  in  my  heart 
as  well  as  fear." 

"  And,  Joyce  " — this  yet  more  gravely 
and  a  little  tremulously — "  there  is  some- 
thing else  you  ought  to  face,  child,  though 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  tell  it  you.  Remember, 
whatever  in  the  shape  of  tidings  we  come 
upon,  there  can  be  httle  enough  of  joy  for 
you  to  be  ffot  out  of  them.  Our  suspense 
can  be  solved  only  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Frank  living,  means  Frank  voluntarily  in 
hiding  from  ua  Frank,  honest,  true,  loval 
as  he  left  us,  means  Frank  in  his  grave. 

Joyce's  voice  was  not  tremulous  as  she 
answered,  with  never  a  tear  in  her  sad 
eyea 

"Then,  Uncle  Archie,  I  am  journeying 
from  one  grave  to  another ;  but  stall  I 
must  go." 
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It  is  all  very  well  to  say  with  a  fine  air 
of  decision  "I  will,"  or  "I  must  ^  here,  or 
there."  Solomon's  carpet  is  a  tmng  of  the 
past;  and,  thongh  we  can  swim  easily 
enough  on  our  wishes  from  world  to 
world  in  the  dreamland  of  poetry,  in  the 
waking  hoars  of  prose,  ways  and  means  have 
to  be  consulted.  Joyce  and  Uncle  Archie 
having  arrived  at  Greenock,  drew  as  it 
were  a  long  breath,  opened  their  eyes  wide, 
and  took  the  measure  of  the  road  they  had 
to  go.  A  full  purse  will  carry  most  things 
before  it,  but  it  cannot  quite  lift  old  Time 
ofif  its  feet  It  secured  a  good  strong 
craft — ^in  other  words,  a  small  coasting 
steamer — for  the  two,  in  which  to  under- 
take their  somewhat  visionary  journey  to- 
wards the  Arctic  Circle,  an  experienced 
Captain  for  it,  and  a  competent  crew  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  men ;  but  it  could  not 
compress  these  achievements  into  the 
twenty -f  our  hours  which  Joyce's  eager  heart 
would  have  deemed  a  liberal  allowance  of 
time  for  them;  so  a  week  from  the  day  on 
which  they  had  left  Tretwick  found  them 
still  at  a  Greenock  hotel,  with  preparations 
all  but,  yet  not  finally,  complete. 

To  Joyce's  fancy  that  week  at  Greenock 
seemed  to  stand  alone  in  the  current  of  her 
life,  isolated  from  the  miserable  past  with 
its  crush  of  sorrow  and  strain  of  suspense, 
isolated  also  from  the  dreaded  future  with 
its  possible  solutions  of  direful  mysteries. 
It  had  a  lull  and  a  quiet  all  its  own.  It 
was  like  the  brief  breathing  space  on  a 
battle-field,  when  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  momentarily  sil^ced,  the 
General  in  command  asks  himself,  '*  Now, 
is  the  day  over,  or  will  they  open  fire 
again  ? " 

Every  day  of  that  week  of  waiting  and 
preparation,  the  feeling  seemed  to  grow 
upon  them  that  now  they  were  nearing  the 
end  of  their  long,  painful  suspense ;  a  feel- 
ing which  Uncle  Archie  chi^acteristically 
put  under  a  bushel  by  exhibiting  an  extra 
amount  of  cynical  irritability,  and  which 
Joyce,  naturally  enoush,  hugged  to  her 
heart,  saying  to  herself,  with  every  breath 
she  drew,  "By  so  much  nearer  tike  end; 
one  way  or  another  it  will  soon  be  all  over 
for  us  now." 

She  could  not,  with  any  amount  of  try- 
ing, have  realised  the  picture  of  their  little 
boat  cruising  fruitlessly  in  and  out  among 
those  northern  islands  day  after  day,  till 
stress  of  wind  or  weather  beat  them  off 
into  some  sheltered  harbour.     It  was  of 


no  use  for  Morton,  when  in  quick  tmoom 
to  Uncle  Archie's  tel^ram,  he  mide  Iub 
appearance  at  their  hotel,  to  shrog  Ik 
shoulders,  turn  up  his  solemn  eyes,  and 
say,  in  an  altogether  superior  manner,  '*0f 
course  I'm  wilUng  enough,  sir,  to  go  crait- 
ing  with  you  and  the  young  lady  any- 
where you  wish,  but  if  you  odl  a  memo- 
randum of  that  sort  a  clue,  then  Trt 
followed  my  profession  for  five-and-twenty 
years  for  nothing.  It  was  most  probaUy 
a  note  scribbled  by  the  Irishman^  as  an  aid 
to  memory  of  something  that  does  not 
concern  us  in  the  slightest  degree."  Joyce 
did  not  so  much  as  take  the  trouble  to 
answer  him;  he  might  just  as  well  havetmd 
to  persuade  her  that  the  solid  earth  on  which 
she  stood  was  nothing  but  vapour.  One 
question,  however,  which  the  man  put,  set 
her  thinldng.  "  Had  Kathleen,  whtti  abe 
brought  the  watch,  made  any  allnslcm  to 
the  handwriting  within  t  Were  then 
groundsforsupposing  thatshe  was  cognnast 
of  any  facts  connected  therewith  t " 

Joyce  could  not  feel  her  conscience  at 
rest  on  the  score  of  Kathleen.  She  blamed 
herself  bitterly  that  she  had  not  made  a 
stronger  effort  to  detain  the  girL  On  the 
day  after  her  arrival  at  Greenodc,  Joyce  had 
written  a  long,  kind  letter,  begging  her  to 
come  to  them  at  once,  and  undertoke  with 
them  this  journey  to  the  North.  She  wrote 
generously  as  well  as  kindly,  intimatiiig 
that  her  reasons  for  wishing  this  were  two- 
fold In  the  first  place,  should  good  result 
from  the  journey,  there  was  no  one  ahe 
knew  wodd  share  more  heartfly  in  her 

i'oy  than  the  one  who  had  gone  halves  widi 
ler  in  her  sorrow.  Secondly,  if  in  the  eod 
their  worst  fears  were  realised,  and  nothing 
but  fresh  misery  lay  in  store  for  them, 
there  was  no  one  in  all  the  world  to  whom 
she  would  turn  more  gladly  for  sjrm- 
pathy  than  to  Kathleen,  her  compamop 
as  well  as  maid  in  days  gone  by.  Hiib 
letter  Joyce  addressed  to  Kathleen  at  Over- 
bury,  totally  ignorant  of  the  &ct  that  at 
that  very  moment  the  girl  was  fulfilling  her 
duties  as  Sylvia's  maid,  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  ike  hotel  where  she  and  Unde 
Archie  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 

Joyce  had  received  no  reply  to  thii 
letter.  Morton's  question  renaered  her 
doubly  impatient  of  Kathleen's  sibnea 
She  despatched  a  second  letter,  even  more 
kind  and  entreating  than  the  first 

Morton  shook  ms  head  gravely  over  it 
all,  and  confessed  his  opinion  that  every- 
thing^ was  tuminff  out  exactly  as  he  had 
anticipated  from  we  very  first. 
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To  say  truth,  Morton  could  never  quite 
bring  himself  to  believe  in  Kathleen's 
honesty  of  purposa  To  his  way  of  think- 
ing, everytiiing  she  said  had  a  hidden 
meaning,  everything  she  did  was  done  with 
an^  ulterior  motive  which  only  an  initiate 
— in  other  words  a  detective— could  divine. 

It  was  possibly  easier  for  the  worthy 
man  thus  to  magnify  Kathleen's  capacity 
for  intrigue,  than  to  confess  how  completely 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  at  fault  as 
to  the  cause  of  her  hurried  flight  into 
Ireland. 

Uncle  Archie,  after  givine  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  matter,  had  decided  that 
no  good^  purpose  could  be  served  by  com- 
xnonicating  to  the  police  in  their  entirety 
Kathleen's  revelations  to  Joyce.  He  had, 
therefore,  adopted  a  mid-course.  The  girl's 
purpose  of  revenue,  after  Joyce  had  let  in 
light  upon  it,  comd  be  easily  enough  read. 
No  good  end  would  be  promoted  by 
farthering  it  It  would  be  better,  there- 
fore, to  leave  the  tale  of  the  timeless 
league  untold.  It  had  been  virtually  dis- 
solved by  the  deaths  of  the  captain  and  one 
oat  of  its  three  working  members.  It 
would  be  easy  at  any  time  to  relate  the 
story  of  its  formation,  should  necessity  for 
so  doing  arise.  With  regard,  however, 
to  Kathleen's  statement  tiuit  her  husband 
had  been  Ned's  murderer,  matters  stood 
otherwise.  This  was  a  piece  of  information 
the  old  gentleman's  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  keep  back.  So  he  handed  it 
over  to  Morton  as  though  it  were  a  sur- 
mise evolved  irom  his  own  meditations  on 
the  matter,  or  based  on  the  description 
given  of  the  man  who  had  shot  Ned,  and 
had  disappeared  on  the  Greenock  quay. 

*'  Someone  must  be  sent  from  Scotland 
Yard  to  ask  that  young  woman  a  question 
or  twa  Her  statements  can  scarcely  be 
taken  for  Gospel,"  was  the  remark  with 
which  Morton  showed  Uncle  Archie  thathis 
innocent  subterfuge  had  been  pierced  in  a 
moment 

"No  one  would  question  her  to  such 
purpose  as  I  should.  She  would  tell  me 
what  she  would  tell  to  no  other  living 
sool,"  cried  Joyce,  suddenly  rising  from 
her  chair  to  fetch  pen  and  mk  wherewith 
to  despatch  a  telegram  at  once  to  the 
Donovans'  cottage.  A  great  unspoken 
dread  had  suddenly  arisen  in  her  heart — 
whst  if  Kathleen  had  received  the  terrible 
sommons  to  join  her  husband  and  had  not 
dared  refuse  to  obey  iti 

She  made  the  telegram  as  urgent  as  she 
could. 


"  Come  to  us  here  at  once,  we  want  you. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  you 
should  come  without  delay,"  ran  the 
message.  In  company  with  Uncle  Archie 
she  herself  carried  it  to  the  office  in  the 
town.  She  would  return  b^  way  of  the 
quay,  she  thought,  so  as  to  give  a  passing 
glance  to  their  little  steamer  secured  along- 
side, and  note  how  far  its  preparations  for 
departure  had  progressed. 

Morton  had  shown  himself  particularly 
interested  in  the  outfit  of  that  little  steamer 
and  the  hiring  of  its  crew.  He  had  die- 
played  a  technical  knowledge  on  these 
matters  a  little  astonishing  to  Uncle  Archie. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  he  had  said  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, '^  my  profession  ^ves  a  man  a 
wonderful  facility  for  acquinng  knowledge 
wherever  it  is  to  be  had.  An  orderly 
brain,  and  keen  powers  of  observation,  I 
take  it,  are  the  first  requisites  necessary  for 
learning  the  A  B  C  of  any  calling.  17ow 
unless  a  man  in  our  profession  possesses 
both  these  admirable  qualities,  I  assure  you 
he  is  nowhere  at  all,  sir — nowhere  at  all." 

"  Then  there  must  be  a  ^reat  many  of 
you  in  that  delightful  position,"  Uncle 
Archie  had  repli^  snappishly,  for  Mor- 
ton's platitudes  never  failed  to  irritate  him. 

Morton  had  objected  strongly  to  the 
name  of  the  steamer,  "  Frea." 

*'It's  a  name  of  ill-omen,"  he  had 
bluntly  informed  the  Captain,  a  blufif, 
good-tempered  Dane,  who  spoke  excellent 
English  <' Now  if  those  English  or  Scotch 
saOors  you  are  encaging  to  make  up  your 
crew  uew  a  little  of  ancient  mythology 
they'd  reiuse  to  sail  in  her." 

Upon  which  the  Captain  had  laughed 
hearaly,  and  had  replied  :  <*  Yes,  but  you 
see,  they  don't  know  a  scrap  of  it;  nor 
do  I  either,  for  the  matter  of  that  We 
Danes  know  nothing  of  your  English 
superstitions.  All  I  know  is,  my  Ubtle 
craft  had  her  first  nail  struck  on  a 
Friday;  she  was  christened  on  a  Friday, 
and  so  we  called  her  <Frea,'  who  is  the 
godmother  of  all  the  Fridays.  And  there's 
not  a  Dane  on  board  of  her  who'll  give 
the  matter  a  second  thought" 

'*Not  that  I'm  superstitious,"  Morton 
had  continued.  "But  I  was  bom  in  Car- 
diff, where  they  think  a  good  deal  of  such 
thinga     Now,  if  any  man  in  Cardiff — -" 

Here  Uncle  Archie  had  interrupted  him 
irritably.  "My  dear  sir,"  he  had  said, 
•*we  are  in  London,  not  in  St  Peters- 
burs — I  mean,  we  are  in  Greenock,  not 
in  Cardiff!  Be  so  good  as  to  leave  your 
superstitions  in  the  place  of  tout  nativit?." 
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Naturally  enough  the  <'Frea"  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Uncle  Archie  and  Joyce  dur- 
ing that  week  of  waiting.  Not  a  day  but 
what  they  might  have  been  seen  making 
their  way  along  the  bustling  quay.  More 
than  ever  crowded  and  bustling  it  seemed 
to  be  on  this  particular  afternoon  that 
Joyce  despatched  her  telegram  to  Kath- 
leea  A  big  steamer  was  getting  under 
way,  its  deck  was  thronged  with  passen- 
gers, who  were  waving  their  adieus  to 
cheery  or  sorrowful  friends  and  relatives 
lingering  yet  on  the  pier.  Its  prow  was 
turned  southwards,  and  Joyce  concluded, 
from  sundry  expressions  which  caught  her 
ear,  that  New  York  was  its  destination. 

"  One  would  think,"  said  Uncle  Archie 
snappishly,  **  from  the  fuss  they're  making, 
and  the  pocket-handkerchie&  they  are 
flourishing  in  our  faces,  that  America  was 
the  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns, 
instead  of  a  country  which  sends  back  to  us 
our  rogues  and  vagabonds — ^with  one  or 
two  native  specimens  added  to  the  num- 
ber— ahnost  as  fast  as  it  gets  them." 

Joyce  made  no  reply.  Her  attention 
had  been  attracted  by  two  female  figures 
on  board  the  steamer,  whose  outlines  seemed 
strangely  familiar  to  her. 

They  were  standing  near  the  wheel,  one 
was  tall  and  of  good  carriage,  the  other 
was  short  and  slight.  Both  were  dressed 
in  neat,  plain  mourning,  with  heavy  crape 
veils.  The  neatness,  however,  of  Uie  one 
dress  was  the  neatness  of  a  lady,  the  neat- 
ness of  the  other  dress  Uiat  of  a  maid. 

As  the  steamer  with  one  final  pant  and 
plunge  put  distance  between  itself  and  the 
quay,  the  taller  of  the  two,  suddenly 
turning,  faced  the  shore,  raising  her  veil 

The  shifting  September  sun,  playing 
hide-and-seek  among  the  crowd  on  the 
deck,  made  plain  to  Joyce  the  pale  face, 
fair  hair,  and  satirical  mouth  of  Sylvia 
Buckingham. 

Joyce's  heart  failed  her  lest  the  small 
figure  beside  Sylvia  might  be  KalUeen. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but 
what  Sylvia  had  seen  Joyce  as  she  stood 
on  the  quay,  for  although  the  slight  smile 
which  parted  her  lips  and  showed  her 
small  teeth,  could  scarcely  be  construed 
into  one  of  friendly  recognition,  it  had  yet 
a  world  of  meaning. 

**  See,"  it  seemed  to  say ;  "  you  and  I 
have  had  more  than  one  tussle  together, 
who  do  you  think  has  got  the  best  of  it 
nowl" 

A  letter  received  the  next  momine  from 
old  Donovan  gave  substance  to  Joyce's 


misgivings.  He  wrote,  with  many  apd^v 
gies,  in  reply  to  Miss  Shenstone's  telega, 
that  Kathleen  had  left  home  aboot  ta 
days  previously,  having  andertaken  tb 
duties  of  travelling  maid  to  a  lady  whobd 
shown  him  and  ms  family  great  kiDdoev 
in  their  time  of  sorrow — a  Miss  Back- 
ingham.  He  thought  the  lady's  mim 
was  not  unknown  to  Miss  Shenstmie.  It 
was  a  bitter  blow  to  him  that  EaAleeo 
could  not  rest  contented  in  her  own  hofne. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  her  (mly  | 
that  morning,  stating  that  she  was  on  tile 
point  of  sta^rting  for  America.  When  be 
would  hear  from  her  again  he  did  ooi 
know. 

"  I  am  now  bereaved  of  both  my  ehS- 
dren,"  concluded  the  old  man,  in  simpk, 
scriptural  fashion ;  "  and  I  am  bereaved.'' 


CHEONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

FIFE  AND  KINROSS. 

The  shores  of  Fife,  indented  with  b&js 
and  inlets,  gave  a  home  from  indefinitdj 
early  times  to  a  race  of  hardy  seamen^  and 
adventurous  traders,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  making  of  Scotland.  Ik 
kingdom  of  Fife,  indeed,  seems  to  hm 
been  the  nucleus  of  the  monarchy.  Hw 
notable  (little  towns  that  clustered  aboot 
the  havens  and  inlets  on  the  coast  were, 
probably,  once  united  by  some  nuttul 
bond,  li^e  the  Cinque  Ports  of  the  coasi  i 
Kent;  but  like  those  ports,  they  were 
more  concerned  as  to  having  their  ovn 
way  at  sea  than  upon  land,  ami  were  eon- 
tent  to  pav  a  moderate  tribute  to  the  over- 
lord of  the  district  The  secret  of  ^ 
prosperity  of  these  early  seats  of  commerct 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  trade  witli 
the  East,  which,  from  the  seventh  ceoto^ 
downwards,  found  an  outlet  in  the  Baltk 
ports,  and  brought  the  spices  and  loA 
tissues  of  the  Indum  shores  among  the  ooU 
regions  of  the  North.  Then  the  henisg 
fic^ery  contributed  its  share  to  the  pa*- 
perity  of  the  men  of  Fife;  and  the  long 
wars  with  England,  especially  whan  Fno^ 
was,  as  generally  happened,  an  allyt  i^^ 
into  their  hands  most  of  the  f ore^  tnoe 
of  the  country.  These  old  sea&risg  tovBi 
are  now  mostly  decayed,  their  hirbonw 
only  resorted  to  by  a  few  trading  ^^.^ 
coasting  steamers.  But  the  wealti^aoq^ 
by  the  merchant  adventurers  was  Amj 
invested  in  land,  and  the  great  part  (^  ^> 
landed  gentry  of  Fife  owe  their  origin  to 
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ancestors  who  plonghed  the  waves  and 
brought  home  harvests  from  the  deep. 

Thus  it  happened  that  there  was  gold 
and  silver  in  Fife,  when  all  to  the  west- 
ward there  was  only  wild  heath  and 
shaggy  wood;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, it  was  in  Fife  that  the  King  of  the 
country  had  his  chief  seat  and  kept  the 
royal  exchequer.  It  is  generally  the  fate 
of  prosperous  and  cultivated  countries,  to 
be  ruled  by  a  dynasty  from  the  hills ;  and 
the  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  for  long 
little  more  than  King  of  Fife,  was  a  Ghiel 
no  doubt)  who,  recognised  as  chief  of  chiefs 
among  neighbouring  Highland  tribes,  was 
able  both  to  intimidate  and  protect  a  more 
industrious  and  peace-loving  peopla  When 
the  Prince  waxes  old,  and,  perhaps,  fat  and 
indolent,  he  is  often  superseded  by  some 
more  energetic  leader;  and,  allowing  for 
romantic  embellishments,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  story  of  Macbeth  resolves  itself  into  a 
contest  between  rival  claimants  for  the 
crown,  something  like  that  of  the  Bruces 
and  Baliols  centuries  later,  in  which  Mac- 
beth was  the  nationalist  champion,  while 
Malcolm  was  supported  by  all  the  power 
of  the  Saxon  kingdom. 

If  we  cross  the  Forth  to  the  county  of 
nfe  by  Queensferry,  we  are  reminded  at 
once  of  these  old-world  matters,  and  are 
more  or  less  surprised  at  the  tenacity  and 
vitality  of  local  tradition  in  these  parts. 
In  England,  it  is  the  rarest  possible  thing 
to  meet  with  a  countryman  who  knows 
anything  about  the  past  history  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lives ;  but  here  the  first 
passer-by  will  tell  you  how  Queensferry 
took  its  title  from  Margaret,  the  Saxon 
Princess,  who  has  also  given  her  name  to 
the  adjoining  bay,  called  Margaret's  Hope, 
because  there  her  ship  was  cast  ashore  and 
wrecked,  as  with  her  brother  and  sister 
she  made  her  escape  from  the  cruel 
Normans.  Bescued  from  the  waves,  the 
Princess  and  her  train  made  their  way 
across  the  country  to  Malcolm's  royal 
castle  at  Dunfermline,  and  the  spot  where 
the  Princess  rested  on  the  way,  was  long 
pointed  out  as  St.  Margaret's  Stone. 

The  peninsula  where  the  ferry  lands  its 
passengers  is  of  some  interest,  as  having 
formed  the  camping-ground  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  army,  when  he  led  it  across  the 
Forth  in  1651 ;  and  as  the  proposed  site  of 
a  settlement  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
planned  and  even  partly  commenced  before 
the  civil  wars,  lliis  was  no  less  than  a 
New  Jerusalem  of  a  material  type.  Jews 
from  eveiy  part  were  to  be  invited  to  take  up 


their  abode  here,  and  help  to  found  a  com- 
mercial city,  which  should  open  out  the 
dimly-remembered  trade  with  Eastern  lands, 
and  bring  the  ships  of  all  nations  to  its 
capacious  harbours,  while  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings  should  be  showered 
down  upon  the  land.  That  all  this  pro- 
mising scheme  came  to  nothing  was  due 
to  the  malevolence  of  the  existing  Grovem- 
ment,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
national  aspirations. 

Had  the  New  Jerusalem  ever  come  into 
existence,  its  patriarch  would  necessarily 
have  been  the  parish  minister  of  Inver- 
keithing,  in  whose  pastoral  charge  was  the 
whole  of  the  surrounding  district.  The 
old  burgh  of  Inverkeithing  is  notable 
for  litde  beyond  an  old  Palace  called  the 
Inns  (now  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
hnmble  lodgings)  where  Annabella  Drum- 
mond,  the  Queen  of  Robert  the  Third, 
and  mother  of  James  the  First,  died 
early  m  the  fifteenth  century.  To  a 
recent  aate,  at  all  events,  so  staunch  are 
ancient  customs  and  privileges  in  these 
parts,  the  Pidace  preserved  its  immunities, 
although  deserted  for  centuries  by  its 
royal  tenants ;  and,  while  everywhere  else 
in  the  burgh  only  freemen  were  allowed 
to  practise  any  art  or  handicraft,  those 
living  within  the  limits  of  the  Inns  might 
exercise  their  trades  without  any  other 
qualification. 

Still  stands  on  the  coast  beyond 
Margaret's  Hope  the  huge  square  tower  of 
Rossyth  Castle,  altogether  surrounded  by 
the  waters  at  times  of  high  tide.  This 
was  once  the  family  seat  of  a  oranch  of  the 
royal  Stuarts,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  were 
descended  those  Stewarts  who  settled 
among  the  fens — that  Prior  of  Ely,  for 
instance,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
great-uncle  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  mother. 
It  was  a  curious  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel 
that  brought  Oliver  with  an  army  to  chase 
the  Stuart  King  from  his  throne,  and  that 
placed  his  camp  within  sight  of  the  tower 
which,  if  genealogists  were  to  be  believed, 
was  the  castle  of  his  ancestors.  There 
were  those  about  the  Parliamentary 
General — the  courtiers  of  the  rising  sun — 
who  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  the  sup- 
posed connection ;  and  Oliver,  it  is  said, 
spent  an  hour  in  a  visit  to  the  castle,  even 
then  desolate  and  ruinous. 

There  is  nothing  else  to  detain  us  till  we 
reach  Dunfermline,  about  which  may  still 
be  imagined  an  ur  of  royal  di^ty,  as  its 
spires  and  towers  are  descried  rising  from  a 
rich  border  of    woods   and  plantations. 
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There  we  may  still  find  a  fragment  of 
Malcolm's  royal  tower,  the  last  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Palace  where  he  received 
the  fugitive  Saxon  Princess,  whom  he 
wedded  in  some  early  church  hard  by. 
To  ^largaret's  influence  was  due  the 
founding  of  the  stately  Abbey  close  to  the 
royal  Palace,  which  Malcolm  endowed  with 
fond  munificence.  He  was  but  a  rude 
Highland  chieftain  afber  all.  If  his  early 
days  had  been  passed  in  the  Court  of  the 
Confessor  he  had  profited  little  by  his 
opportunities  of  culture,  for  he  could  not 
read,  and  was  content  to  kiss  the  fair 
illuminated  volume  in  which  his  wife  took 
such  deUght  We  hear  nothing  but  good 
of  Margaret,  of  her  godly  life,  and  her 
sorrowful  deatL  The  love  and  compassion 
of  generations  have  followed  this  saintly 
figure — a  faint  waft  of  the  sweetness  of  her 
character  seems  to  linger  still  about  the 
places  she  inhabited. 

Everywhere  hereabouts  are  ruins,  the 
mere  shells  and  husks  of  the  royal  dwdling- 
places — here  on  a  wooded  mound  the  tower 
of  Malcolm ;  there,  overhanging  the  ravine, 
a  broken  wall  of  the  Palace  of  me  Stewarts, 
with  mullioned  windows  and  graceful  open- 
ings all  overgrown  and  dismantled.  The 
royal  Palace  was  originally  but  a  wing,  as 
it  were,  of  a  great  religious  establishmenti 
the  Scottish  Eacurial— palace,  monastery, 
mausoleum.  Duncan's  body,  as  Shake- 
speare tells  us,  was  taken  to  the  old  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  line  at  lona — 

Carried  to  Ck>l]n-kill, 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guaiviian  of  their  bones. 

But  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Duncan,  was 
buried  by  the  Ugh  altar  of  the  Abbey  he 
had  founded— he  and  his  saintly  Queen,  in 
the  same  grave,  no  doubt,  for  Margaret 
hardly  survived  the  news  of  the  death 
of  husband  and  son,  slain  by  the  walls 
of  Alnwick  Cas^a  About  them  were 
reared  the  tombs  of  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors, seven  other  Kings,  five  other 
Queens,  all  remembered  daily  in  the 
services  of  the  Abbey,  while  the  altar-light 
shone  steadily  above  them  day  and  night, 
till  it  was  quenched  at  last  in  the  cold 
dawn  of  the  Calvinistic  Beformation. 

The  nave  of  the  old  Abbey  church  is  still 
in  evidence,  with  traces  of  fine  solemn 
Norman  work  in  solid  piers  and  arches ;  but 
the  chancel  and  transepts,  and  all  the 
marble  tombs  of  Kings  and  Queens  had 
disappeared  long  before  the  building  of  the 
new  and  handsome  church  and  tower, 
the  newness  of  which  half  a  century's  wind 


and  rain  has  toned  down,  and  which  har- 
monises better  than  might  be  expected 
with  the  ancient  stem. 

It  was  in  preparing  the  foundations  of 
the  new  church  that  the  bones  of  Bobert 
Bruce  were  disinterred.  The  msiUa 
tomb  had  been  buried  beneath  accnmn- 
lated  rubbish,  and  below  was  found  tlis 
skeleton  of  a  tall  man,  with  fragmentg 
of  the  cloth  of  gold  that  had  formed  hii 
winding-riieet.  A  further  proof  that  thew 
were  indeed  the  bones  of  the  great  Bmee 
was  the  mark  of  thesaw  where  the  breast- 
bone had  been  cut  away  to  remove  the 
heart  of  ihe  great  King,  which  Douglas  wsi 
charged  to  carry  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Walter  Scott  records  how  all  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  flocked  to  see  the 
remains,  so  that  the  church  could  not  hold 
half  the  numbers,  and  the  people  passed 
through  in  long  processions ;  the  body  thns 
lying  in  state  more  than  five  centuries  after 
its  first  interment  "Many  people  shed 
tears,"  writes  Sir  Walter.  Andyetgenm- 
tions  had  gone  by,  few  individuals  of  whidi 
cared  a  n^  for  Bobert  Bruce,  while  none 
had  raised  a  finser  to  save  his  tomb  from 
desecration.  The  bones  of  Bruce  were 
re-interred,  with  all  respect 

The  Palace  of  Dunfermline  was  oceuped 
by  the  Stuart  Kings  down  to  the  time  of 
the  union  of  the  crowns  of  the  two  king- 
doms. Charles  the  First  was  bom  withm 
these  ruined  walls;  a  peevish  child,  who 
annoyed  his  honest  fatiher  by  his  ceaselesi 
cries.  One  night  there  was  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  royal  nursery,  and  the  royal 
father,  disturbed  firom  his  peaceful  alumben, 
hurrieid  to  the  scene.  "An  awld  man 
came  into  the  room  and  threw  his  cloak 
owre  the  prince's  cradle,"  explained  the 
terrified  nurse.  "  Fient,  nor  he  had  takm 
the  gimning  brat  clean  awa,"  cried  the 
irritated  parent,  although  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  report  his  hasty  woras  under  such  pro- 
vocation. "  Gin  he  ever  be  King  there'll 
be  nae  ^ude  in  his  ring.  The  deil  has 
cussen  his  cloak  owre  him  already."  As- 
suredly it  was  not  the  shade  of  Bruce  who 
had  cast  his  mantle  over  the  young  Prince. 

At  Falkland,  too,  we  may  hear  a  good 
deal  about  the  domestic  life  of  the  Stoarta. 
There  the  Palace  is  well  preserved,  and 
even  repaired  and  restored  into  a  modem 
residence,  retuning  its  original  frontage^ 
which  recalls  Holyrood  on  a  smaller  scue, 
with  its  pepper-box  turrets  and  flanking 
towers.  The  existence  of  two  royal  Palaces 
in  such  immediate  neighbourhood  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  Falkland  Palace 
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was  origiiially  the  castle  of  the  Thane  or 
Earl  of  Fife,  and  that,  np  to  the  time  of 
the  abolition  of  heritable  jorisdictiona  in 
the  last  centory,  the  town  was  the  seat  of 
the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  of  the  local 
admimstration  of  the  province.  The  Earl- 
dom of  Fife,  of  which  Shakespeare's 
Macdoff  was  the  most  notable  holder,  in 
course  of  time  was  merged  in  the  crown, 
and  the  Earl's  castle  became  a  royal 
Palace. 

The  Stuarts  have  left  their  mark  about 
the  jiace  in  proverbs  current  up  to  recent 
times,  all  ending  ''as  King  James  said  "; 
wUle  the  ancient  social  distinction  of  the 
place  as  a  provincial  capital,  and  often  the 
seat  of  the  royal  Court,  is  brought  to  mind 
in  the  appellation  of  anything  polished  and 
distinguished  in  people's  bearing  as  Falk- 
land manners  —  an  expression  used  not 
sarcastically,  but,  as  it  seems,  in  all  good 
faith.  Of  itself,  indeed,  the  Court  of 
James  the  Fifth  was  hudly  likely  to  have 
given  a  reputation  for  excessive  polish. 
The  King  himself  was  not  exactly  a  preux 
chevalier.  The  courtly  graces  of  the  French 
regime  had  been  lost  in  the  long  domina- 
tion of  pedagogues  and  Puritans,  while 
the  want  of  manners  was  not  atoned  for 
by  any  superiority  in  moral  tona  The 
relations  between  King  James  and  his 
Queen  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  follow- 
ing story,  which,  if  it  suggests  both  Des- 
demona's  handkerchief,  and  the  diamond 
studs  of  Anne  of  Austria  with  which  were 
concerned  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  better  known  Three  Musketeers  —  of 
whom  there  were  four,  by  the  way. 

The  story  goes  that  at  Falkland  Palace, 
one  bright  and  sunny  day.  King  James  was 
strollinff  up  and  down  the  trim  walks  and 
pleached  alleys  of  his  pleasure  garden, 
when  he  espied  fast  asleep  on  a  grassy 
bank  a  youth,  one  Alexander  Buthven, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  attendance 
on  Queen  Anne.  The  King  was  of  a 
prying,  inquisitive  disposition,  and  peering 
about  here  and  there  he  saw  half  hidden 
in  the  bosom  of  the  youth  a  knot  of  ribbon 
of  some  rare  and  peculiar  texture,  which 
the  King  recognised  as  having  been  his 
own  gift  to  his  wife  a  few  hours  before. 

Now  James  was  not  a  King  Arthur  in 
the  way  of  marital  confidence;  he  was  never 
very  sure  about  Anne,  and  this  discovery 
seemed  to  confirm  his  suspicions.  Away 
went  the  King  full  of  justifiable  anger  to 
tax  his  wife  with  falsehood — a  serious 
matter  for  anv  woman — but  for  a  Queen, 


with  the  memory  of  King  Bluebeard's 
victims  so  fresh  in  people's  minds,  enough' 
to  daunt  the  heart  of  the  bravest. 

HappUy  for  Her  Majesty,  King  James 
had  been  followed  at  a  distance  by  one  of 
the  Queen's  pages,  who  noted  the  per- 
quisitions of  we  King,  his  horrified  starts 
and  his  quick  departure,  and  susnecting 
something  wrong,  the  youth  followed  in  the 
King's  footsteps,  detected,  like  him,  the 
knot  of  ribbon,  snatched  it  from  the  sleejper, 
and  hurried  with  it  to  the  Queen,  throwing 
it  into  her  hands,  and  escaping  while  yet 
the  heavy  tread  of  the  royal  husband 
sounded  in  the  outer  chamber. 

'<  That  ribbon  I  gave  you,  madam  1 "  de- 
manded the  King  hoarsely. 

«iJi !  you  would  take  it  back  again," 
replied  the  Queen  reproachfully ;  "  and  I 
have  worn  it  ever  since  next  to  my  heart," 
and  she  clutched  the  knot,  and  threw  it 
indignantly  towards  the^  King.  James 
picked  it  up,  examined  it,  scratched  his 
h^;  finally,  his  face  expanded  into  a 
broad  grin  of  satisfaction.  "Eh  1  like  is 
an  01  mark,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said ; 
and  thus  the  proverb  has  come  down  to  us 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  Scottish 
Solomon. 

But  the  sequel  to  this  comedy  was  tragic 
enough :  Alexander  Kuthven  and  his 
brother,  the  Earl,  both  falling  victims  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  King,  as  may  be  read 
between  the  lines  in  the  history  of  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy. 

Another  of  Queen  Anne's  favourites  w&s 
the  handsome  young  Earl  of ,  Moray,  the 
Bonnie  Earl,  as  people  called  him,  whose 
fate  was  equally  tragic.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Firth  stands  Dunnibersel  House,  a 
gloomy  white  building,  on  the  very  margin 
of  the  sea ;  and  here  the  Earl  was  Uying 
when  he  fell  under  suspicion.  Upon  some 
frivolous  accusation,  which  suggested  no 
suspicion  of  his  real  offence,  a  Gordon,  the 
Earl  of  Huntly,  his  hereditioy  foe,  was  sent 
to  take  him  prisoner.  The  Gordon,  who 
wanted  no  better  errand,  began  the  work 
by  surrounding  his  enemy's  house,  and 
then  setting  it  on  fire.  The  Sheriff  of 
Moray  was  a  guest  in  the  bouse  at  the 
time,  and,  with  noble  devotion,  assuming 
the  cognizance  of  his  friend  the  Ear), 
rushed  out  among  the  assailants,  and  was 
quickly  despatched,  while  the  Earl  made 
his  escape  towards  the  sea.  But  as  the 
Earl  had  burst  through  the  flames  the 
silken  tassels  of  Ids  hood  had  caught  fire, 
and  by  their  gleam  brought  upon  him  the 
avensins  Gordons.    The  young  lord  was 
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strack  down  by  Gordon  of  Backie,  who, 
on  his  chief  reaching  the  scene,  compelled 
him,  at  the  point  of  his  dagger,  to  eive  the 
Earl  the  coup  de  gr^e.  **  You  shsdl  be  as 
deep  in  as  I,"  qaoth  the  wary  Backie,  pru- 
dent in  the  midst  of  slaughter.  The  King, 
it  is  said,  good-naturedly  pardoned  the 
offenders. 

The  town  of  Falkland,  still  a  quaint  old 
place,  with  market  square,  and  courts,  and 
wynds  opening  out,  is  overshadowed  by 
the  great  Hill  of  Lomond,  whose  pastures 
once  belonged  to  the  town,  and  supported 
a  half  gipsy  race,  known  as  the  Scarpies  of 
Falkland,  who,  with  pony  and  cart,  traded 
about  the  country,  and  as  petty  carriers, 
smugglers,  and  occasionally  thieves,  had 
no  very  good  repute  with  their  country 
neighbours.  These  at  last  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  dividing  among  the 
neighbouring  proprietors  the  ancient  in- 
heritance of  the  Scarpies,  and  thus  made 
things  even  all  round. 

The  Lomond  HUls,  which  are  well  in 
view  from  the  heights  about  Edinburgh, 
overlook  Loch  Leven,  a  quiet  and  some- 
what melancholy  inland  lake,  dotted  with 
islands,  the  largest  of  which,  with  its 
square  ruined  tower  and  sparse  vegetation, 
formed  the  prison  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
Loch  Leven,  although  possessing  i^  purely 
Celtic  name,  has  a  popular  et3rmology  of 
quite  another  kind.  It  is  Loch  Eleven, 
say  the  peasantry,  for  it  is  eleven  miles 
round;  is  surrounded  by  eleven  hills;  is 
fed  or  drained  by  eleven  streams;  has  eleven 
islands ;  and  is  tenanted  by  eleven  kinds  of 
fish.  It  may  be  added,  that  Queen  Mary 
was  eleven  months  a  prisoner  in  the  castle; 
and  other  coincidences  of  the  kind  might 
probably  be  discovered  by  a  curious  en- 
quirer. 

The  Lady  of  Loch  Leven,  in  whose  charge 
Mary  was  a  prisoner,  had,  in  her  you^ 
been  a  mistress  of  James  the  Fifth,  and 
her  son  was  the  Regent  Murray,  the 
Queen's  half-brother,  who  had  now  proved 
himself  her  bitterest  enemy.  Coula  there 
have  been  found  a  penitentiary  after  the 
modem  fashion,  where  all  the  keepers  were 
women,  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
keep  the  Queen  under  lock  and  key ;  but 
no  man  could  long  resist  the  fascination  of 
her  winning  ways.  Young  George  Douglas 
soon  fell  a  victun,  and  was  turned  out  of 
his  mother's  island ;  but  a  younger  kinsman 
was  left  there,  and  Willie  Douglas  was  soon 
the  Queen's  devoted  slava  One  night  he 
stole  the  keys  of  the  gloomy  tower,  let  out 
the  Queen  and  her  servant,  and,  locking  up 


everybody  else  safe  and  fast,  rowed  ths 
prisoner  to  the  shore  in  his  little  skUL 
There  George  Douglas,  Lord  Seton,  and  a 
party  of  the  Hamiltons  were  waiting  to  le- 
ceive  the  Queen,  and  with  them  sb  rods 
away  to  the  ferry.  There  is  evidence  that 
Mary,  who  had  more  heart  than  most  of  the 
women  of  her  period,  did  not  forget  her 
'*  little  Vulley,"  but  even  after  she  was  in 
c^>tivity,  troubled  herself  about  his  wel&n 
and  that  no  harm  should  come  to  him  for 
his  share  in  her  escape. 

Except  for  the  litde  bit  of  Highlanii 
country  which  reaches  to  Loch  Leven,  and 
forms  the  mere  wisp  of  a  county  called 
Kinross,  there  is  little  in  the  way  ol 
strongly  picturesque  scenery  between  Fottii 
and  Tay.  The  chief  natural  feature  in  ths 
county  of  Fife  is  the  wide,  sanoer-IikB 
valley  called  the  Howe  of  Fife,  beginning 


at  Falkland  and  ending  by  the  aea-shcie 
at  St  Andrews.  Half-way  between  the 
two  lies  Cupar,  notable  as  the  destination 
of  headstrong  people  in  general,  though 
why  the  place  should  be  thus  tanked  outft 
is  hard  to  say.  The  old  road  mm  Cagm 
to  St.  Andrews  is  wild  and  dreary  enough 
and  here,  some  three  miles  from  his  epu- 
copal  Palace,  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  ovet- 
taken  and  murdered  by  a  band  of  Cove- 
nanters under  Hackston  of  Bathillet 

There  is  something  impressive  in  the 
si^ht  of  St.  Andrews,  with  towers  and 
spires  springing  from  the  sandy  level  of  the 
shore,  and  its  castle  rising  from  a  hM 
projecting  blu£  The  castle  is  not  the 
original  one,  by  the  way,  by  whose  walk 
George  Wishart  suffered  a  martyr's  death 
by  fire,  and  where  Cardinal  B^ton,  who 
had  watched  his  victim's  sofietinss  from 
the  ramparts,  was  soon  after  slainby  Nor- 
man LmUo  and  his  band.  Hie  present 
edifice  is  the  work  of  Beaton's  successor, 
Archbishop  Hamilton,  who  himself  wai 
destioed  to  a  violent  death.  Hie  ejnsoopil 
lot  was  not  a  happy  one  in  those  days  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Primate's  chair  at  St 
Andrews  was  especially  unfortunate. 

Of  the  cathedral  of  these  old  Archbiahqpi 
not  a  vestige  remains.  It  was  destroyed  m 
the  days  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  four 
great  conventual  houses,  that.once  adorned 
the  place,  have  left  but  few  remains.  Bat 
the  square  tower  of  St.  Roche  rises  pictu- 
resquely from  its  surroundings,  with  some- 
thing of  Italian  grace;  and  tiiere  is  a 
neatness  and  propriety  about  the  ooUegiate 
town  that  redeems  its  placid  dulneaa  The 
University  dates  from  1410,  but  its  annab 
have  not  been  marked  with  many  incidenti 
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of  notable  picturesqaeness.  An  old  pro- 
phecy of  the  days  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Wishart,  dooms  the  town,  in  conseqaence 
of  that  event,  to  be  one  day  destroyed  by 
the  sea. 

Taming  southwards  along  the  coast,  the 
links  of  St  Andrews,  of  high  repute  among 
golfers,  are  succeeded  by  we  cliffs  of  King- 
horn,  where  we  shall  find,  between  that 
place  and  Bomtialand,  a  precipice  still 
called  the  King's  Craf,  where  Alexander 
the  Third,  the  last  of  the  direct  descen- 
dants of  Duncan,  was  unhappily  killed  by 
falling  over  the  cUffs.  The  day  of  the 
Kings  death  was  foretold  by  Thomas  of 
Erdldoun,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  the 
stormiest  that  ever  was  witnessed  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  forecast  was  correct,  for, 
though  the  weather  was  clear  and  mfld, 
yet,  when  the  news  was  spread,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  never  tempest 
which  could  bring  more  iU-luck  to  Soot- 
land.  For  the  deputed  succession  which 
resolted,  was  pr^nant  with  all  kinds  of 
calamities  for  a  country  which,  up  to  this 
time,  was  prosperous  enough  with 

Wealth  of  ale  and  bread, 
Of  wine  and  wax,  of  game  and  glee. 

Round  by  the  Eastneuk  o'  Fife  lies 
Crail,  noted  for  its  capons,  which,  in  this 
ease,  are  fine  fat  haddock,  and  beyond  is 
a  cluster  of  seafaring  towns,  which  were 
probably  the  seat  of  considerable  trade  in 
days  gone  by,  and  may  have  boasted  of 
wealthy  merchants,  and  bold,  adventurous 
seamen,  but  which  are  now  little  more 
than  fishing  villages.  On  the  edge  of  the 
rock  overlooking  the  harbour  of  East 
Anatruther  stands  the  ruined  tower  of 
Dreel,  the  first  seat  of  the  distinguished 
family  tbat  takes  its  name  from  the  town. 
The  first  of  note  of  this  line  is  famous  in 
story  as  Fisher  Willie,  a  kind  of  personifi- 
cation of  the  bold  and  warlike  merchant 
adventurer  of  earlier  times.  Willie  is  the 
mark  of  envious  malcontents  amon^  the 
neighbouring  lairds,  one  of  whom,  Third- 
part,  invites  him  to  an  entertainment,  in- 
tending either  to  poison  his  grog,  or  to 
faiock  him  over  as  he  sits  at  the  banquet 
Willie  is  warned  by  a  blind  bedesman  who 
has  received  kindness  at  his  hands,  and 
sends  an  excuse  to  Third-part,  but  invites 
him  in  his  turn  to  a  feast  in  the  tower  of 
I>reeL  The  tower  is  reached  by  a  long 
flight  of  narrow  stairs,  and  as  the  laird 
mounts  the  stairs  in  all  confidence,  antici- 
pating only  a  jovial  feast,  Willie  sets  upon 
him  with  his  battle-axe,  and  leaves  him  as 
food  for  fishes  in  the  harbour  below.  Now, 


even  when  told  by  a  friendly  narrator,  this 
story  has  rather  an  awkward  appearance. 
Third-part's  wickedness  had  never  come  to 
actual  deeds,  and  there  was  only  the  blind 
beggar's  word  for  it ;  but  the  dead  laird 
with  the  cloven  skuU  was  a  manifest  fact, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  explain  awav. 
Willie  was  conscious  that  evil  might  be  said 
about  him,  and  resolved  to  so  to  Court  and 
demand  the  King's  pturdon  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  gear  in  fine  apparel,  and  especially  in  a 
coat  of  gold  cloth  of  surpassing  richness. 
Of  course,  on  his  arrival  at  Court,  Willie 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  King,  who 
was  delighted  at  his  brave  appearance;  and 
thereupon  Sir  Willie  was  emboldened  to 
ask  a  boon,  which  was  simply  that  such 
estate  as  he  possessed  might  be  spared  to 
him.  This  was  granted  at  once,  and  then 
as  a  corollary  of  the  first  request  he  begged 
that  he  also  might  be  spared  to  his  esti^te. 
Thereupon  Wime  confessed  to  his  treat- 
ment of  Third-part,  but  jastified  himself 
by  the  law  of  self-preservation,  and  the 
King,  who  had  many  lairds  in  his  domin- 
ions, but  never  another  such  a  brave  fisher 
laddie,  gave  WQlie  his  pardon,  and  sent  him 
home  rejoicing. 

To  Anstruther,  locally  called  Anster, 
belongs  the  Isle  of  Moy,  the  guardian  of 
the  rath,  once  inhabited  by  fourteen  or 
fifteen  families,  and  with  a  small  monas- 
tery upon  it,  where  St.  Adrian,  whose 
stone  coffin  is  to  be  found  in  West 
Anstruther  Church,  is  said  to  have  been  an 
inmate.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  upon 
the  island  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  now  the  light-keepers  and 
their  fanilies  are  the  only  inhabitants. 

Nta^'ly  every  island  in  the  Firth  had,  at 
one  t'uie,  its  own  little  cell  or  priory  after 
the  pattern  of  lona.  King  Alexander, 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  upon  Inchcolm, 
found  a  hermit  there,  who  subsisted  on  the 
milk  from  a  solitary  cow^  and  the  shell-fish 
that  he  picked  up  on  the  shore.  The 
Monarch  and  his  suite  shared  the  hermit's 
fare  for  several  days,  and,  when  the  weather 
abated,  saUed  thankfully  for  the  mainland ; 
and  in  gratitude  for  ms  preservation  the 
King  founded  a  monastery  there,  of  which 
some  remains  still  exist. 

The  caves,  too,  which  the  sea  has  scooped 
out  along  the  coast  have  mostly  each  a  tale 
to  tell  of  sunt  or  martyr.  The  little  town 
of  Pittenweem  is  noted  for  the  cave  of  St. 
Fillan,  in  whose  honour  a  priory  was  after- 
wards built  on  the  height  above.  Once 
upon  a  time  Pittenweem  was  a  terrible 
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place  for  witches ;  they  swarmed  all  about, 
and  held  their  kitchens  and  their  sabbaths 
with  great  ^at  Thus,  at  all  events,  the  sea^ 
faring  folk  believed,  who  attributed  all  the 
misfortunes  that  came  to  boats  or  nets,  to 
the  evil  influence  of  the  witches,  and  terrible 
were  the  cruelties  practised  upon  any  un- 
fortunate old  dame  who  came  under  sus- 
pidoa 

Close  by  is  Newark  Castle — once  the  seat 
of  Alexander  Leslie,  the  General  of  the 
Scots  Covenanters  —  thrice  burnt,  but 
which,  according  to  a  popular  prophecy,  is 
destined  once  more  to  shine  upon  the  Bass, 
the  Bass  Eock  being  a  conspicuous  object 
from  the  shore. 

Then  we  come  to  Largo  Bay,  celebrated 
in  the  popular  song — 

I  coist  my  line  in  Largo  Bay, 

And  fisnea  I  cat^^bt  nine : 
There's  three  to  boil,  and  three  to  fry, 

And  three  to  bait  the  line. 

Nether  Largo  is  noted  as  the  birthplace 
of  Alexander  Selkirk.  Although  the  cottage 
in  which  he  was  bom  was  pulled  down  m 
1880,  the  site  of  it  is  still  pointed  out,  and 
something  may  yet  be  gathered  as  to  his 
kinsfolk  and  belongings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, although,  alas  1  nothing  is  known  of 
Man  Friday.  Selkirk's  chest  and  cup  are 
now  in  Edinburgh  Museum,  and  his  gun  is 
still  preserved  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
country  seats.  But  the  general  impression 
in  the  neighbourhood  was,  that  after  a 
short  stay  at  home,  and  subsequent  to  his 
adventure  on  the  island,  he  went  away, 
and  was  never  more  heard  of.  Hence  it 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  for  his  townsfolk 
when  they  learnt  from  an  inscription 
lately  put  up  by  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Topaze  in  the  Island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  copies  of  which  have 
reached  them,  that  he  died  in  the  honour* 
able  position  of  Lieutenant  of  His 
Majesty's  ship  Weymouth,  in  1728.  Sel- 
kirk was  a  hot-tempered  chiel,  who  made 
his  home  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  he  was 
found  one  too  many  for  the  officers  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  galley,  who  put  him  ashore 
on  Uie  island,  so  that  his  rise  in  the  naval 
service  is  all  the  more  remarkable. 

Beyond  Laigo  lies  Buckhaven,  &mous 
for  its  college  of  the  Grotham  pattern, 
whose  alumni  are  the  honest  fishermen, 
who  have  done  nothing  to  earn  the  face- 
tious character  attributed  to  them.  Rumour 
has  it,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Buckhaven 
are  chiefly  descended  from  the  crew  of  a 
Brabanter  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago. 


Next  comes  Wemyss  Bay,  with  Mie- 
duff's  castle  in  ruins  on  its  shore;  ifait 
Castle  of  Kennoway  from  whose  mSa 
Lady  Macduff  hurled  defiance  at  the  crod 
Macbeth.  "  Do  you  see  yon  white  sid 
upon  the  seat  Yonder  goes  Micdoff  to 
the  Court  of  Enghindi"  Bat  whether  Oe 
castle  was  stormed  and  wife  and  chiUnQ 
slain  as  Shakespeare  has  it,  or  whether  the 
brave  woman  held  the  fort  against  the 
tyrant,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  which  is  nsrer 
lU^ely  to  be  resolved. 


SONNET. 

Across  the  hedges,  thick  with  Autumn's  flowen, 
I  watch  the  wild  rough  wind's  breath  come  and  m 
Bending  the  leaves  until  their  pale  backs  whow ; 
And  each  small  bird  that  there  for  safety  cowers 
To  hide  before  the  storm  that  darkly  lowers. 
Is  shown  to  us,  who  did  not  even  know 
They  shivered  there— for  they  were  hidden  sol— 
Until  the  wind  put  forth  its  stronger  powers. 
Is  this  not  like  some  life  of  sweetest  rest — 
Passing  its  years  in  a  most  even  course 
Through  sun  and  summer's  perfect,  peaceful  staile; 
Yet  when  rough  trials  search  that  quiet  breast, 
It  shows  beneath  the  calm,  that  Love's  vast  foree 
Has  lain  there,  hiding  humbly,  all  the  while  ? 


A  LONG  LANK 

That  it  Is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  tun- 
ing, is  a  favourite  maxim  in  the  mouths  d 
parents  who  have  made  the  unwelcome  du- 
covery  that  certain  of  their  offspring  are  not 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  cond^ti  aad» 
happily  for  them,  it  comes  much  nearer  thi 
truth  than  some  other  favourite  maYims  in 
common  use.  Still,  there  are  instances  in 
which,  by  wilful  bUndness  or  neglect,  the 
youngster  has  been  provided  with  surroond- 
ings  in  such  direful  comUnation,  that  helm 
been,  as  it  were^fore-ordained  to  destructkm. 
When  once  thus  set  going  in  that  long  hme 
of  depravity,  the  odds  are  heavy,  iMetd, 
that  he  will  ever  turn  either  to  tiie  li^t 
or  to  the  left. 

The  direful  combination  above  namai 
is  the  system  of  training,  or  rather,  akeeiMe 
of  idl  training,  which  prmuces  those  listleH» 
aimless  lives  which  drift  so  surely  to  sUp* 
wreck  at  the  first  venture  in  daagerov 
seas.  This  system  takes  no  heed  of  thi 
permanent  necessity  of  teaching  a  boy  how 
to  fill  up  his  leisure  time  pleasantly  to  him- 
self and  innocuously  to  ^e  world  at  Isige. 
*'  Nature-  abhors  a  vacuum,"  saya  Sctenos; 
"Satan  finds  some  mischief  stm,"  and  sood, 
sa^s  Dr.  Watts ;  and  the  man  who  sets  oat 
without  carrying  within  himself  thecapadtjr 
for  simple  recreation,  does  so  "omine  ns- 
fasto." 
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"  Dear  me/'  I  hear  some  eritie  say,  "  has 
not  wisdom  been  shoating  this  saying  io 
the  streets  ever  sinee  the  time  of  King 
Solomon  t  What  need,  therefore,  for  you 
to  jot  down  your  trite  moralisinffs,  and  tell 
08  that  Queen  Anne  is  dead  and  no  longer 
roles  these  islands." 

My  dear  sir,,  have  yoo  ever  reflected 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  printing, 
poblishinc;,  tjrpe-foundinff,  paper-making, 
printer's-devilUng,  and  editing  industries, 
if  nothing  save  new  and  original  sayings 
were  given  to  the  world  t  Even  in  his  own 
day,  King  Solomon  was  in  the  habit  of 
proclaiming,  with  considerable  iteration, 
that  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and  are  we  justified  in  proclaiming  our- 
selves to  be  wiser  than  King  Solomon  % 

Af;ain,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
plagiarists,  tautologists,  and  what  not, 
most  we  not  set  up  moral  si^-posts  in- 
scribed with  directions  written  in  a  tongue 
to  be  easily  understood  by  contemporary 
wanderers  %  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  there 
18  enouffh  wisdom  to  last  any  ordinary 
man  a  Ultima  There  are  moral  tales,  both 
genuine  and  apocryphal,  in  the  Persian  and 
Arabic  literatures,  in  which  we  may  i»ad 
of  the  sure  crown  of  virtue,  and  the  no  less 
inevitable  penalties  of  vice,  in  narratives 
set  thick  with  flowery  illustrations  and  the 
most  beautiful  moralising.  In  the  pages 
of  the  British  Essayists,  the  entrance  to  the 
straight  path  is  no  less  plainly  displayed  to 
the  young  man  desiring  to  walk  therein. 
Every  age,  in  short,  has  produced  its  own 
sign-posts,  and  there  h  proof  enough,  in 
this  fact  alone,  to  show  that  the  warning 
words  of  one  a^  lose  their  efficacy  for  the 
generations  which  come  after.  This,  then, 
is  whv  I  point  my  pen  and  sit  down  to 
describe  one  of  the  contemporary  aspects  of 
this  ancient  '<  hostis  htunani  generis."  My 
conscience  tells  me  that  I  am  only  doing  my 
doty ;  observation  informs  me  that  the  age 
is  rather  badly  o£f  for  signposts  just  at 
present;  and  hope  ndiispers  sofUy  that^ 
perhaps,  my  editor  will  send  me  some- 
thing besides  that  odious  printed  form, 
which  I  have  ere  now  found  nestUng  in  the 
folds  of  my  beloved  MSS.  after  their  home- 
ward voyaff e. 

To  the  fathers  of  families  I  say,  would 
you  expect  your  own  younglings  to  apply 
to  their  own  case  the  example  of  those 
interestbg,  if  somewhat  prosy,  youths, 
Sophron  and  Timnes ;  Bustum  and  Mirza? 
Youth,  as  a  riue,  is  desperately  practical, 
and  little  prone  to  be  swayed  hj^  allegorical 
lessons,  and  it  ip.  indeed,  aakinfir  a  srood 


deal  to  require  our  boys  in  England  now- 
adays to  grow  up  into  good  men  by  taking 
heed  of  what  Sophron  did,  and  Bustum  left 
undone,  in  Persia  some  centuries  aso.  If 
they  read  them  at  iJl,  they  will  read  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  fearsome  djinns  and 
afreets  which  flap  their  gruesome  wings  so 
plentifully,  and  not  for  any  moral  lesson.   • 

A  faint  flavour  of  Persian  and  Chinese 
moralising,  a  lingering  odour  of  Araby  the 
Blest  hangs  about  your  Tatlers  and  Spec- 
tators, a  witness  in  itself  of  the  artificial 
and  posturing  morality  of  these  lately- 
added  tenants  of  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets.  What  good  were  they,  think 
you,  as  restraining  or  stimulating  influences 
to  the  demireps  and  macaronis  to  whom 
they  were  addressed)  But  little,  I  imagine; 
and,  if  they  faQed  to  touch  their  own  age, 
how  will  you  rate  their  value  as  guides  of 
conduct  to  the  Johnnies  and  Chappies  of 
the  present  dayl  You  will  tickle  their 
conscience  with  the  lightest  of  feathers; 
you  will  appeal  to  their  hopes  and  fears 
with  the  most  unappetising  sugarplums  and 
the  most  inefficient  bogies,  if  you  propose 
to  encourage  or  coerce  them  by  a  conside- 
ration of  tiie  careers  of  John  Trueman,  or 
Tom  BakeweU,  or  Will  Heedless:  their 
doings  at  Kanelagh  or  the  Cocoa  Tree, 
their  penance  in  Bridewell  or  the  Sponging 
House,  and  their  final  journey  to  Tyburn 
Tree. 

No  one,  who  diligently  studies  the  comic 
and  society  joumds  of  the  present  day, 
will  deny  that  Tom  and  Will  have  thttr 
social  co-effidents  in  these  modem  times ; 
that  is,  if  the  journals  above-named  are  to 
be  taken  in  any  way  as  trustworthy  de- 
lineators of  what  Sir  Roger  or  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  Esq.,  would  have  called  "the 
town."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this, 
the  latest  developement  of  joumalism  comes 
pretty  near  the  truth — nearer  than  it  does 
when  it  concerns  itself  with  State  secrets 
and  the  intentions  of  illustrious  personagea 
But  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  joumids ; 
in  the  streets,  in  the  public  places  and 
theatres,  Tom  and  Will,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  Johnnie  and  Cluurlie,  throng  the 
ways.  They  are.  They  exist  and  fill  up 
a  certain  amount  of  space  in  the  world, 
but  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  of 
theuL  What  a  contrast  is  their  solenm 
viciousness,  their  dreary  degradation,  phy- 
sical as  well  as  moral,  to  the  jolly,  ruffling 
decalogue  smashug  of  Fielding's  gallant^ 
or  even  of  the  Bucks  of  the  Kegency! 
Where  they  spring  from)  What  they 
dol    Where  thev  sro  to  ? — for  thev  must. 
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after  a  bit,  move  off  the  stage  which  would 
otherwise  soon  be  inconTeniently  full,  so 
large  is  the  crowd  waiting  for  admission — 
are  questions  which  the  sociologist  of  the 
future  will  certainly  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. 

Their  lives  move  in  an  orbit  which 
crosses  my  own  at  no  single  point,  so  I 
can  give  very  little  information  first- 
hand^ Indeed,  but  for  a  singular  chance, 
I  might  have  been  able  to  put  nothing  on 
recora  about  them,  to  contribute  no  driblet 
to  the  sociologist's  full  stream  of  knowledge, 
no  particular  to  his  generalisations  on  the 
fate  of  the  crowd  of  sickly  boys. who  are 
supposed  to  do  duty  as  the  "  jeunesse  dor^e" 
of  our  age,  and  never  have  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  proverb  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  was  a  pas- 
senger on  board  the  P.  and  0.  steamer 
"  Wooloomooloo,"  bound  for  Sydney,  and, 
having  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  howling 
of  chfldren,  Uie  scolding  of  nurses,  to  the 
contemplation  of  half  a  dozen  groups  of 
poker  playerd,  or  a  dozen  pairs  of  flirting 
couples— ^all  of  which  I  must  have  heard  or 
seen  had  I  remained  on  the  quarter-deck — 
I  used  to  make  my  way  every  morning 
to  the  fore  part  of  ti^e  ship,  and  divide  my 
time  between  my  book  and  watching  the 
flying  fish  skim  away,  as  the  black  prow  of 
the  great  ship  scarod  them  out  of  their 
azure  solitude.  As  I  passed  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  quarter-deck  and 
my  point  of  observation,  1  used  to  remark, 
always  standing  in  the  same  place,  a  young 
man  gifted  apparently  with  a  faculty  for 
doing  nothing,  greater  than  I  had  observed 
in  any  other  person  on  board — and  we  had 
some  good  idlers  too.  I  never  saw  him 
reading  book  or  newspaper,  or  addressing 
a  word  to  any  one  of  nis  fellow  passengers. 
Whenever  I  looked  at  him  his  eye  fell,  as 
if  he  were  ashamed  that  he  was  not  like 
myself,  in  the  first  class.  He  took  his 
station  on  the  second-class  side  of  the  line 
suffered  to  exist  between  the  two  orders 
of  passenger,  and  would  stand,  by  the  hour 
at  a  time,  looking  at  tiie  distant  groups  of 
men  and  sickly-looking  boys  trying  to  while 
away  the  hours  over  some  senseless  game 
of  cards.  Though  the  sea  might  be  alive 
with  flying  fish;  though  a  school  of  dol- 
phins might  be  dancing  and  playing  around 
the  ship;  though  the  sea  might  be  strewn 
witii  pumice  and  other  strange  wreck  of 
8omesubmarinevolcanicdisturbance;though 
the  sun  might  be  setting  in  a  glory  such  as 
neither  words  nor  brush  comd  describe; 


the  card-players  sat  witii  their  eyes  find 
on  the  board,  and  my  young  man  stood 
gazing  in  envy  at  them.  At  lus  bail  tin 
youth  could  never  have  l6oked  like  a  Pn 
or  any  other  angelic  being,  and  certnily  j 
the  poker  table  was  not  to  myself  in  aiy 
way  suggestive  of  Paradise ;  bul,  la  1 
watched  first  one  and  then  the  etihflr,  I 
felt  inclined^  to  compare  the  young  mo, 
in  spite  of  his  outwud  seeming,  with  tb 
interesting  sprite  so  well  known  to  tie 
readers  of  Lalla  Bookh.  Never  did  tbt 
young  person  long  after  heaven  mat 
ardently  than  did  my  young  man  after  tb 
poker  table,  and  the  B.  and  £  and  ^'oobUer* 
standing  beside  the  players.  To  him  th 
spar  deck  and  its  occupants  were  as  "dvk 
and  sad''  as  were  even  the  ''diamond 
turrets  of  ShaduUam"  to  Mr.  Moon's 
candidate  tot  Paradise.  As  I  pasMd  bin, 
he  would  look  at  me  as  if  he  wondered 
how  it  was  that  anyone  should  go  and  sft  | 
among  the  Lascars  and  sheep  pens  in  tlie 
fore  ^urt,  instead  of  playing  poker  aft.  It 
is  an  infirmity  of  mine  that  I  cannot  go  on 
meeting  the  same  person,  day  after  dtj, 
without  beginning  to  feel  an  intenst  h 
him  or  her;  so  brfore  a  week  had  paned 
I  managed,  by  the  familiar  expedient  of 
asking  for  a  li^ht  for  my  c^arette,  to  eokr 
into  conversation  with  the  young  nun- 
whom  I  will  call  Leopold — and  to  km 
how  it  was  that  he  was  bound  for  Sydnef, 
second  class. 

Leopold  was  the  son  of  rich  and  pnn- 
mably  honest  parents ;  that  is,  they  no  donU 
paid  their  bills  with  praiseworthy  i^ 
farity — ^a  virtue  not  transmitted  to  Le<q)oldf 
as  I  afterwards  found  oat;  went  to 
church;  sent  little  cheques  to  this  and  thit 
worker  in  the  field  of  alms-giving  to  Ik 
distributed  as  the  worker  might  t£nk  fit, 
so  long  as  he  did  not  botiier  the  doion; 
coddl^  their  chOdren  in  infancy;  andgnv 
a  little  tired  of  them  when  the  time  eaoe 
to  take  them  away  from  school,  and  ^ 
them  going  in  the  world. 

Leopold's  father  had  begun  life  is  * 
humble  walk  of  commerce,  but,  unha^ 
for  him,  his  reward  had  come  in  the  &p 
of  sudden  and  ample  fortune  before  be 
had  reached  middle  age.  He  had  gone 
into  a  "  comer "  in  ooffee,  and  bad  cww 
out  with  more  money  t^an  he  had  erff 
dreamt  of  possessing,  instead  of  labooiiog 
patiently  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  ot» 
till  he  was  hard  on  sixty.  Instead  of  retreat- 
ing to  Surbiton  or  Finchley,  Leopold  p^w 
took  a  large  house  in  Westboume  Menace, 
and  proceeded  to  spend  his  money  inwtot 
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he  considered  to  be  the  most  approved 
(Btidon,  There  were  six  children  in  the 
achool-room  and  nursery  at  this  time,  and 
for  the  iirst  half-dozen  years  of  the  new 
manage  the  family  cares  were  few,  so  long 
as  the  elder  boys  were  at  school  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Saochary,  and  the 
younger  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Eudge, 
the  governess.  But  time  will  not  halt,  and 
boys  will  grow  up ;  and  Leopold  p^re  wanted 
all  his  income  to  keep  going  the  house  in 
Westboume  Terrace.  He  had  made  his 
money  himself,  and  he  was  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  his  sons  ought  to  do  likewise; 
so  one  morning  he  announced  to  my  young 
friend,  who  had  just  turned  eighteen,  that 
he  most  prepare  to  earn  his  own  living. 

Now  the  father,  properly  speaking,  had 
never  had  any  youthful  cultivation  or  train- 
ing at  all,  so  he  had  set  out  to  make  his 
f(^tane  with  nothing  either  for  or  against 
him,  so  far  as  early  preparation  was  oon- 
eemed.  He  had,  in  his  own  estimation, 
made  a  brilliant  success,  and  he  reasoned 
that,  if  he  himself  could  do  this  after  a 
oommeroial  academy  education  lasting  till 
he  was  thirteen,  his  son  ought  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  lay  at  once  the  founda- 
tion of  a  princely  fortune,  seeing  that  he 
had  received  the  best,  or  rather  the  most 
expensive,  education  till  he  was  almost  a 
man.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  gauged 
the  value  of  his  son's  training  by  the  length 
of  the  Bev.  Lemuel  Sacchary's  half-yearly 
Ulb,  and  by  no  other  standard.  He  may 
liaye  read  the  terminal  reports  which  told 
how  Leopold's  progress  in  this  subject  was 
satisfactory,  in  that  ''good''  and  in  the  other, 
"  excellent,"  but  they  did  not  convey  any 
deep  impression  to  his  mind  as  to  how 
Leopold  was  qualifying  himself  to  compete 
with  the  long  heads  and  sharp  wits  of 
Capel  Court  or  Mincing  Lane.  One  thing 
was  certain ;  these  reports  did  not  contain 
anything  calculated  to  induce  him  to 
(emove  Leopold  from  De  Oourcy  College — 
and  ihis  was  all  the  Bev.  Lemuel  wanted. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pupils  at  Courcy 
College  were  young  gentlemen  from  the 
larger  public  schools,  who  had  neglected  to 
keep  pace  with  the  form  work,  or  had  found 
the  school  discipUne  irksome,  and  had  be- 
come too  much  a  law  to  themselves.  Under 
the  mild  sway  of  the  Bev.  Lemuel  there  was 
very  little  to  distress  them.  The  amount 
of  school  work  was  such  as  might  have 
been  prepared  in  an  hour  by  the  dullest ; 
and  on  those  occasions  when  the  books 
were  left  unopened  till  the  class  was  called, 
tbe  penalties  were  not  excessive.    As  to 


discipline  out  of  school,  there  was  none  to 
speak  of,  and  the  pupils  were  free  to 
amuse  themselves  as  they  best  qould  in  the 
village.  Here  they  found  a  horse-dealer's 
yard,  with  the  usual  set  of  breakers  and 
rough-riders ;  divers  retailers  of  the  wares 
most  in  favour  with  school-boys ;  and  the 
"White  HarffarnQy  hotel  and  posting- 
house,  where  there  was  a  billiard-room,  a 
good  dry  skittle  alley,  and  a  snug  bar 
parlour,  in  which  Miss  ElLea  and  Miss 
Caroline,  the  daughters  of  the  house  (two 
young  ladies  with  bold  black  eyes,  and  a 
generally  florid  style  of  beauty)  dispensed 
the  good  things  of  the  establishment  to 
such  as  had  plenty  of  cash  to  spend ;  and, 
even  when  ready  money  might  not  be 
forthcoming,  the  attendant  Hebe  would  be 
just  as  gracious  on  credit,  provided  that 
information  received  concerning  parents 
and  guardians  might  be  satLafactory. 

In  these  hours  of  recreation — there  were 
a  good  number  of  them  between  sunrise 
and  sunset — ^Leopold  picked  up  a  good  deal 
of  learning,  though  not  exactly  of  the  sort 
he  was  sent  to  imUbe  at  Courcy  College; 
still  it  was,  perhaps,  as  useful  towards  pre- 
paring him  for  a  mercantile  career  as  any 
he  may  have  gathered  in  the  school-room. 
When  he  left  he  knew  about  as  much  of 
the  three  B's  as  would  pass  muster  in  the 
fourth  standard  of  an  elementary  schooL 
Of  the  classics  and  modem  languages  he 
had  been  taught  just  enough  to  make  him 
dislike  all  learning.  As  to  general  know- 
ledge, his  mind  was  a  perfect  blank. 

His  father's  command  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  earn  a  living  was  for  Leopold  a 
figure  of  speech,  and  nothing  else.  A  man 
who  makes  a  fortune  by  a  "comer"  in 
coffee  does  not  leave  many  threads  out  of 
which  his  son  can  weave  a  second  fortune ; 
so  Leopold,  jun.,  had  to  seek  for  an 
opening,  and  until  this  was  found  he 
lived  at  home  on  an  allowance,  and  came 
in  and  went  out  very  much  as  it  pleased 
him.  Six  months  of  this,  following  upon 
six  years  of  De  Courcy  College,  and  the 
diversions  there  in  favour  gave  the  coup 
de  gr4ce  to  his  chances  of  success  in  life. 
He  fell  in  with  sevend  of  his  late  school- 
fellows, and  began  to  "see  life,"  as  the 
phrase  is.  No  need  to  weary  the  reader 
with  a  detaOed  account  of.  this  pitiful 
rake's  progress,  its  sordid  riot,  its  dull 
profligacy,  and  its  inevitable  termina- 
tioa  It  is  a  subject  for  regret,  bat 
not  for  wonderment.  What  was  the  boy 
to  do  1  He  could  not  sit  doing  nothing  in 
the  house  all  dav  loni;.     He  had  no  taste 
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for  any  one  of  those  profitless,  but  at  the 
same  time  inoffensive,  occnpations  over 
which  boys,  as  a  role,  will  make  away  with 
such  vast  portions  of  their  time.  He 
hated  reading,  even  novels  were  "dry" 
and  "slow,"  so  what  was  m6re  natural  than 
that  he  should  seek  the  same  amusements — 
a  little  town-bedizened  and  accentuated — 
wIiLch  had  given  him  pleasure  during  his 
school-days  1 

At  last  he  was  sent  into  the  City  to  sit  on 
a  high  stool  and  add  up  columns  of  figures 
in  an  office.  At  the  time  of  his  launch  in  a 
mercantile  career  he  was  about  five  hundred 
pounds  in  debt,  to  say  nothing  of  divers 
acceptances  given  to  money-lenders,  and 
for  six  months  or  so  he  came  and  went 
every  morning,  doing  for  his  employers  all 
he  had  covenanted  to  do ;  but  before  the 
first  year  came  to  an  end  there  happened 
tiie  inevitable  *' irregularity"  in  his  ac- 
counts. There  was  something  wrong  in  a 
balance  under  Leopold's  control,  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  firm,  which  was  followed 
by  allusions  to  the  Mansion  House  Police 
Court ;  but  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  thi& 
Immediate  dismissal  from  his  employ;  dis- 
grace at  home;  a  second-class  ticket  to 
Sydney;  a  hundred  pounds  paid  to  an 
agent  there,  to  be  doled  out  at  the  rate 
ox  a  pound  a  week  till  Leopold  should 
be  settled  somewhere  and  somehow — that 
was  the  end  of  Leopold's  start  in  life. 

Leopold  was  only  a  mortal,  and  a  weak 
one  to  boot,  so  I  am  not  surprised  that, 
with  such  a  start,  he  should  have  gone 
straight  in  the  direction  of  perdition.  I 
was  able  to  give  him  a  little  help  on 
landing.  I  got  him  a  place  on  an  up- 
countiy  station,  and  he  parted  from  me 
with  many  professions  that  he  intended  to 
buckle  to  now  and  no  mistake ;  but  I  had 
a  suspicion  that  I  should  meet  him  in 
Sydney  again,  if  I  only  stayed  long  enough. 
About  six  weeks  after  I  had  bid  him  good 
speed  he  sauntered  into  the  balcony  of  the 
hotel  where  I  was  staying ;  and,  not  in  the 
least  crest-fallen,  told  me  that  life  at 
Marangaroo  was  beastly  dull,  and  not 
at  all  to  his  taste.  They  refused  to 
advance  his  wages  too,  and  a  man  he 
came  across  up  there  had  advised  him  to 
chuck  up  the  place  at  once. 

For  some  weeks  he  loafed  about,  living 
on  the  balance  of  his  hundred  pounds,  and 
then  came  an  ill-starred  remittance  from 
home,  elicited  by  the  report  that  he  had 
found  employment  He  now  invested  in  a 
tight-fitting  suit  of  clothes  and  a  betting- 
book,  and  went  in  for  backing  racehorses; 


and  at  this  pursuit,  I  believe,  his  remittefli 
lasted  exacUy  a  month.  It  did  not  allgi 
in  betting,  however,  for  I  came  acron  m 
several  times  during  the  month  abofi- 
named,  and  on  every  occasion  he  was  mm 
or  less  intoxicated.  When  I  left  the  cdmf 
I  believe  he  was  penniless.  About  my  lot 
transaction  in  Sydney  was  to  give  hia  i 
sovereign — why,  I  could  never  aatisfiictodj 
explain  to  myself — ^for  I  am  to  this  d^ 
assured  that  I  never  laid  out  a  sovereign  to 
a  worse  purpose. 

On  my  homeward  voyage  I  often  flpccs- 
lated  as  to  his  ultimate  fate.  Perh^  h 
mBj  now  be  a  boundary  rider,  earniig 
rations  and  a  trifle  besides.  More  hb^, 
he  is  a  helper  to  some  Sydney  or  M 
bourne  horse-keeper ;  most  likely  of  iB. 
he  has  ceased  to  cumber  the  earth  witiikt 
presence,  having  succumbed  to  the  eieeti 
of  Colonial  brandy,  taken  in  too  libeiK 
quantities,  under  a  more  burning  sun  the 
that  of  his  native  land. 

Leopold,  alas  !  is  not  alone  in  foUorri^ 
that  long  lane  of  the  proverb  widiout  (fe- 
flection.  On  board  the  ''  WooIo<Mnoolo»' 
there  were  doubtless  many  of  the  i 
type,  in  slightly  varying  phases  of  gro^ 
In  a  few  years,  in  a  few  months,  or  em 
weeks,  divers  of  those  poker-playing  at 
betting  youths,  whose  blissful  estate  <n4f 
quarter-deck  aroused  Leopold's  keeatf 
envy,  may  very  likely  have  sunk  to  I 
similar  level,  and  have  set  their  beei  ti 
traverse  the  long  lane  that  leads  to  periK 
tion,  with  no  intention  of  turning  to  eilfas 
hand.  Most  of  them  had  seeming^  bflei 
fairly  launched  and  subjected  to  tihe  ml 
influences ;  so  why  should  they  not  e 
to  the  same  bourne  ] 

While  he  was  in  statu  pupillari,  no  doitl( 
his  father  was  careful  that  the  dotiies  wbii 
Leopold  wore  were  good  in  qoalitf 
moaerate  in  price — that  he  got  fair  nlit 
for  his  money  spent  with  &e  tailor,  k 
short — and  had  there  been  any  tiling  ^ 
wrong  in  the  food  at  Courcy  CoU^,  ft* 
Reverend  Lemuel  would  moat  likely  hsBA 
heard  about  it.  Why  did  he  waste  all  Ht 
watchfulness  in  seeing  that  his  son's  hoif 
was  duly  clothed  and  nourished,  and  tab  vt 
heed  of  the  mischievous  forces  whidi  vol 
warping  and  deforming  the  boy's  mA 
and  rendering  it  permanently  as  unBcuN^ 
tible  to  the  innocent  and  delij^tfol  int^ 
ences  of  nature  and  art^  as  is  the  seasandto 
the  spring  shower) 

Then  it  was  that  the  lane,  in  whidi  poor 
Leopold  was  destined  to  walk,  was  feood 
in  so  narrowly  that  he  must  needs  go  cs 
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to  tha  end  of  it,  there  being  no  room  to 
ton  round.  How  is  it  that  parents  are  so 
ilow  to  see  what  an  important  Catetor  in  life 
IB  the  eapadty  of  self-amusement;  that 
they  do  not  realise  how,  nortored  by  a 
BtUa  parental  sympathy,  this  capacity  will 
spring  up  in  a  child's  mind,  from  the  ap- 
preciation of  a  fairy  tale,  from  the  relish  of 
pore  fiction,  from  some  elementary  trial  of 
thd  powers  in  painting  and  modelling  t 
Ifan  most  have  recreation  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and  his  recreation  will  be  so  much 
the  healthier,  in  proportion  as  it  is  inex- 
pensive, simple,  and  ever  ready  at  hand. 
That  man  is  fortnnate  who  can  find  it 
within  the  limits  of  his  drcnlating  library 
mbseription,  or  who  is  able  to  see  in  tiie 
trees,  and  the  stones,  and  the  brooksy  all 
that  the  melancholy  Jaqnes  discovered  in 
the  Wood  of  Arden  some  centnries  ago. 


A  CAPTAIN  OF   INDUSTRY. 

John  Btlands,  the  largest  captain  of 
i&doitry  in  Lancashire,  was  bom  at  Parr, 
near  St.  Helen's,  in  1803 ;  and  if  poets  are 
bom  ready-made,  so  are  traders ;  for  whilst 
i  mere  schoolboy  he  became  a  merchant 
ind  a  manofactorer.  His  first  commercial 
Tentore  was  made  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
when  he  invested  his  pocket-money  in  a 
parcel  of  trinkets  bought  at  an  aoctioneer's 
aale.  Having  sold  tiiiem  at  a  good  profit, 
he  told  his  ffood  Inck  to  an  old  nnrse  of 
the  family  who  had  been  trained  in  hand- 
loom  weaving.  At  her  snggestion,  he 
bought  some  warp  and  weft  with  the 
money,  and  the  old  woman  wove  it  for 
him.  The  speculation  proving  profitable, 
he  eontinoed  to  employ  her,  and  thus  laid 
ihe  foundation  of  the  gigantic  manufac- 
turing concern  over  which  he  still  presides. 
In  hii  eighteenth  year  he  became  partner 
with  his  brother  Joseph  in  a  small  mill  at 
Wigan,  and  undertook  the  commercial 
department.  Whilst  Joseph  superintended 
the  manufjacturing  department,  John  tra- 
velled on  horseback  throughout  Lanca- 
shire and  adjacent  counties,  and  even  to 
xemote  districts  of  Wales.  He  succeeded 
ao  well  that  his  father  joined  the  firm,  which 
then  became  "  Bylands  and  Sons." 

An  important  departure  shortly  after- 
wards took  place  from  the  established 
coatom  of  despatching  goods  to  custom- 
en  direct  from  the  factory  only.  It 
oonairted  in  establishing  a  warehouse  in 
Manchester  for  supplying  the  wholesale 
trade.    The  proposal  was  at  first  opposed 


by  his  father  and  brother,  but  was  eventu- 
aUy  accepted.  A  shop  was  accordingly 
opened  in  High  Street,  and  for  tiie  ust 
week  not  a  soul  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  door.  To  most  men  this  would  have 
been  a  crushing  blow ;  but  John,  with  con- 
fidence in  his  wares,  was  prepared  to  wait 
his  time.    Customers  came  at  last,  and  a 

Sod  business  was  gradually  built  up.  The 
m  employed  a  number  of  hand-loom 
weavers  in  the  manufacture  of  checks. 
There  is,  says  Mr.  J.  T.  Slugg,  a  Man- 
chester worthy,  a  characteristic  anecdote 
told  of  young  John  by  an  old  man  who  is 
now  employed  in  carting  coals  at  Altrin- 
cham.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  a  prac- 
tice with  some  of  the  weavers  to  damp  the 
"  cut,"  as  it  was  called,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  heavier  before  bringing  it  to  the 
employer.  When  this  carter  was  a  lad  his 
mother  used  to  weave  for  Bylands  and 
Sons,  and  she  occasionally  sent  her  son 
with  the  cut  It  was  young  John's  busi- 
ness to  receive  tiie  cut  and  examine  it.  On 
the  lad's  bringing  a  cut  one  day  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place : 

"  Now,  my  lad,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
something.  If  you'll  tell  me  the  truth  I'll 
give  you  a  penny." 

<'  Aye,  my  mother  tells  me  alius  to  tell 
t'truth." 

''  Very  well  What  did  your  mother  do 
to  tlus  cut  before  she  gave  it  you  %  " 

"  Hoo  did  nowt,  nobbut  just  weet  it  a 
bit." 

"  Bobert "  (to  the  cashier),  <<  give  this  lad 
a  penny." 

A  neighbour,  who  had  also  brought 
some  work  in,  overhearing  the  conver- 
sation, and  getting  home  Mfore  the  lad, 
told  his  mother  wbtt  had  been  said,  where- 
upon the  good  woman  prepared  to  give 
her  son  a  good  thrashing  on  his  return ; 
but  he  made  such  a  piteous  appeal  to  her, 
to  the  effect  that  she  **  had  alius  towd  him 
to  tell  t'truth,"  that  he  quite  disarmed  her 
wrath.  The  practice  of  damping  doth  is 
not  unknown  at  the  present  day;  but 
MessnL  Bylands  have  always  avoided  such 
a  dishonourable  proceeding.  By  using  the 
beat  material  he  could  secure ;  by  economy, 
industry,  intelligence;  by  adopting  the 
latest  improvements  in  machinery ;  Mr. 
Bylands  built  upavast  businessandachieved 
world-wide  fame. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Manchester 
itself  is  ceasing  to  be  a  manufacturing  town, 
and  some  of  the  works  of  Messra  Bylands' 
are  situated  in  more  healthy  localities, 
thoudi  easilv  accessible.  A  few  £acts  about 
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two  of  the  largest  may  not  be  without ' 
interest.     The  Gidlow  works  at  Wigan  are  \ 
remarkable,  not  only  for  the  architectural 
taste  and  elegance  shown  in  their  erection,  | 
but  also  for  the  admirable  arrangement  and  . 
order  in  the  internal  mani^ement  of  an  I 
intricate  business.    The  buHdinff  is  truly  i 
palatial,  being  worked  in  varied  tints  of 
brickwork,  with  nine  square  turrets    to  | 
break    the    eye-line  of    elevation,  which 
otherwise,  from  its  immense  length,  would 
have  been  painfully  monotonous.    A  mOe 
of  railroad  connects  the  mill  witii  the  main 
line    for  the  transport  of    goods.      The 
presence    of    three    coal-pits  within    the 
grounds  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
mill,  as  they  not  only  enable  the  owner  to 
compete  more  successfully  with  his  neigh- 
bours, but  also  make  him  independent  of 
the  general  market.    When  fully  worked 
they  yield  six  hundred  tons  of  coal  per 
day,  which  is  used  ahnost  entirely  in  the 
various  works  of  the  firm  :  the  surplus  is 
sold. 

The  Gidlow  works  are  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred  feet 
in  breadth.  The  total  area  of  their  several 
stages  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  feet  All  these  are 
spacious  and  airy  from  complete  and  scien- 
tific ventilation,  and  are  arranged  and 
equipped  in  a  manner  to  ensure  the  utmost 
order  and  regularity  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business,  and  in  the  necessary  supervision 
and  control  of  the  vast  establishment,  the 
spindles  amounting  to  seventy  thousand, 
turning  out  one  thousand  five  hundred  mU- 
Hon  yards  of  yam  per  week.  The  special 
work  of  these  spindles  is  to  provide  yams 
for  the  looms  to  make  into  cloth,  the  beet 
known  and  most  appreciated  of  the  domestic 
calicoes,  as  twills  for  sheeting,  shirts,  and 
printers'  cottons,  of  the  very  finest  and 
best  workmanship  in  every  variety.  There 
are  one  thousand  five  hundred  looms  at 
work,  to  which  are  allocated  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  weavers,  so  that  no  one  workman 
has  more  on  his  hands  than  he  can  well 
and  carefully  attend  to,  a  principle  which 
pervades  the  whole  establishment.  No 
sinele  piece  of  goods  is  sent  o£f  to  market 
without  undergoing  the  most  accurate  in- 
spection, so  as  to  ensure  its  coming  up  to 
the  well-knovm  standard  of  excellence 
which  the  firm  has  earned.  The  machinery 
provided  for  driving  all  this  busy  hive  is 
of  the  most  costly  cbiracter,  nothing  having 
been  spared  to  make  the  Oidlow  worki 
efficient  in  operation  and  a  model  of  sim- 
plicity and  elegance.    The  firm  has  alto 


mills  at  Gorton,  Bolton,  SwintoB,  Owig^ 
and  at  Manchester. 

The  bleach  works  at  Choriey  m  c» 
sidered  the  largest  in  the  woiUL  Tluyiff 
situated  at  Heapey,  on  the  Lanctthira  wi 
Yorkshire  Railway,  in  a  pictoresqiMTiflef 
near  Chorley.  llie  works  themselrei  m 
built  of  red  sandstone,  and  areyeryimptt 
ing  in  appearance.  They  are  six  hnndndiii 
twenty  feet  in  length  and  three  hsM 
and  forty  feet  in  width,  and  oceapj  lesily 
five  acres  in  extent  The  work  done  bai 
is  the  washing  and  bleadiing  of  the  ^ 
clotii  woven  in  the  other  worn  of  tinte 
For  this  purpose  they  require  no  ks  tta 
two  million  gallons  a  day  of  the  pmi 
spring  water,  of  which  the  estate  iM 
an  ample  and,  indeed,  almost  eihiuiki 
supply. 

^e  cloth  is  made  up  into  leDgtb,iM 
extend  to  in  some  instances  thirtf-tif 
imles.     In  the  finer  sorts  these  kgik 
are  first   passed   over   red-hot  plaUB, 
as   to  clear    off   the  loose   fibns  vfaii 
adhere   to  the   rough   cloth   as  vodni 
This    fits   them   for    entrance  into  ti 
bleaching  processea    They  are  fintitMp 
in  water,  disposed  in  tanks  spread  ode  If 
side    in    a  compartment  measmiitf  M 
hundred  and  forty  feet  across,  m)tt 
enough  to  take  in  the  whole  lragtki» 
quirM.     They  are  then  paved  into  i 
boiling    kiers,  which  are  oonstnetelfl 
sufficient  size  to  take  the  whole  it  ^ 
amounting  to  not  less  than  two  toniwsf^ 
at  a  time.     From  these  the  doth  ii  esni 
to  be  rinsed  and  cleansed,  before  1«^ 
placed  in  the  vats  where  the  bleadiingops 
tions  are  performed.    When  the  whole 
completed,    the    cloth     passes    tboas 
"  scutchers,"  to  clear  out  the  material  in 
an  even  and  uniform  surface,  after  iD  tkl 
twisting   and  stretching    procen  H  ktf 
undergone  in  the  severtd  machinei  of^ 
croft     It  is  now  mangled  and  stircH 
damped  again,  and  then  dried  in  nf^ 
heated  by  hot  air,  blown  by  wiginei  ia^ 
chambers  two  hundred  feet  long,  two^ 
wide,  and  thirty  hkh.      In  this  bus* 
these  works  are  cuculated  to  ton  M 
bleached  and  finished  in  a  siogledaj|tf 
average  of  half  a  million  yards  of  dotb. 

When  sorted  into  the  varions  qnal* 
known  to  the  trade  as  Crystal,  Cu^ 
Special  Calendar,  Beetle,  &&,  ^7^ 
passed  into  other  compartments  d  v 
pile  of  buildings.  Here  are  carried  oo  w 
beautiful  processes  of  dyeing  in  iD^ 
colours  and  patterns  which  the  fl^ 
scientific  apparatus   and   knowledge  ca 
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apply.  Tlie  operation  of  clamping,  or 
stretching  the  cloth  to  its  proper  width 
evenly  tbronghoat  its  whole  length,  is  per- 
formed in  four  separate  rooms,  eaph  two 
handred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
forty  in  width,  fitted  up  with  beautiful 
machinery,  uniting  the  most  delicate 
handling  with  irresistible  force  to  coun- 
teract the  shrinkage  and  unevenness  which 
moBt  necessarily  accompany  all  the  various 
processes  through  which  the  cloth  has  passed 
m  aU  the  washing,  rinsing,  boiling,  and 
bleaching,  whidi  have  converted  the  rough 
grey  cloth  into  the  smooth,  firm,  even 
fobric  of  the  calico  ready  for  the  needle. 

In  other  parts  of  the  building  are  laundry 
rooms,  starching,  ironii^^  and  folding 
rooms  f(Nr  shirts,  all  of  which  are  built  and 
fitted  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  both  for 
the  performance  of  the  special  work,  and 
for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the 
workers,  who,  of  course,  are  mostly 
women.  There  are  also  lofty  rooms  where 
the  several  cloths  are  carefully  examined, 
measured,  and  packed,  after  having  passed 
through  the  same  strict  overhauling.  All 
the  manufacturing  operations  of  the  firm 
are  concentrated  under  the  title  of  the 
Dacca  Twist  Company,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Portland  Street  Here 
are  stored  the  productions  of  the  various 
mills,  which  are  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  High  Street  wholesale  and  retail 
warehouses  as  required.  These  premises 
really  consist  of  four  warehouses,  which 
ire  systematically  arranged  in  depart- 
ments about  forty  in  number,  to  some 
of  which  there  are  three  or  four  rooms. 
Each  department  has  its  own  manager,  and 
most  pay  for  itself.  If  one  man  cannot 
make  it  pay,  another  is  engaged;  if  he 
camiot  succeed,  it  is  given  up. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  any  idea  <^  the 
vastness  of  the  business  conducted  in  these 
warehouses,  which  combine  a  huge  store, 
where  every  article  of  wearing  apimrel  may 
be  procured,  or  any  kind  of  furniture, 
whether  for  cottage  or  for  mansion.  The 
coonter  accommodation  alone  is  upwards 
of  two  mileB  in  length,  and  not  fewer  than 
one  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the 
vaiious  departments  here.  In  addition  to 
this  home  trade,  the  firm  has  an  enor- 
mous shipping  trade.  The  London  business 
of  the  finn  was  commenced  in  1845,  and 
still  continues  to  expand.  It  is  conducted 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  Manchester 
house,  and  the  number  of  departments  is 
ibout  the  same.  About  two  years  ago,  both 
the  warehouses  and  the  stock  were  destroyed 


by  fire;  but  this  accident  seems  to  have 
interfered  very  little  with  the  business. 
The  hours  of  business  are  long,  and  holi- 
days few.  Both  clerks  and  warehousemen, 
in  Manchester,  enter  upon  their  duties  be- 
fore half-past  eight,  and  do  not  cease  work 
until  six.  A  week's  holiday  only  is  allowed. 
In  a  few  cases  a  fortnight  is  allowed  to  the 
heads  of  departments;  but  Mr.  Sylands 
does  not  believe  in  long  holidays. 

One  of  his  warehousemen,  so  the  story 
runs,  once  obtained  two  weeks'  holiday. 
Having  a  good  time  of  it,  he  obtained  per- 
mission for  another  week.  Beturning  to 
work,  Mr.  Bylands  sent  for  him,  and  en- 
quired how  his  work  had  gone  on  in  his 
absence. 

*'0h,  very  well,"  replied  the  innocent 
young  man. 

''Then,"  added  Mr.  Bylands,  ''we  can 
spare  you." 

Whether  Mr.  Bylands  really  discharged 
him,  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  story  illus- 
trates the  importance  which  Mr.  Bylands 
attaches  to  personal  servica  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  he  is  not  a  hard  taskmaster ; 
for  some  of  his  managers  can  point  to  a 
record  of  forty  years'  service.  Their  faith- 
fulness has  been  substantially  recognised 
by  Mr.  Bylands. 

In  1873  the  firm  was  converted  into  a 
company,  the  directors  of  which  (eight  in 
number)  are  his  own  servants,  whose  average 
services  have  been  over  thirty  yean  each. 
The  founder  of  the  business  sdll  remains 
head  pf  the  firm ;  but  the  change  has  been 
made  in  order  to  secure  the  oontinuanee 
and  stability  of  the  house,  and  the  interests 
of  those  who  had  assisted  in  making  it 
great  Apart  from  business,  Mr.  Bylimda 
has  had  no  ambidoa  He  has  dabbled 
neither  in  politics  nor  in  literature.  He  has 
never  even  aspired  to  municipal  honours. 
He  is  a  business  man,  pure  and  simple. 

To  a  traveller  he  is  reported  to  have 
said :  "  My  good  man,  if  you  can  afibrd  to 
waste  your  words  I  cannot  afford  to  waste 
my  time.^  It  is  very  precious ;  worth,  in 
fact,  a  guinea  a  minute." 

Nor  does  Mr.  Bylands  take  any  active 
part  in  religious  work.  A  Dissenter,  from 
conviction,  he  has  subscribed  liberally  to 
the  Congregational  denomination ;  but  he 
is  reported  to  be  a  munificent  supporter  of 
private  charities.  Though  not  a  teetotaller, 
nor  a  sympathiser  with  teetotal  movements, 
he  attaches  some  importance  to  the  subject; 
and  an  incident  which  happened  in  the 
warehouse,  illustrates  the  value  he  puts 
upon  the  practice. 
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'Z**Aie  you  a  teetotaller  1 "  he  asked  a 
candidate  for  employment. 

''No,"  was  the  answer;  "but  I  never 
drink  on  duty." 

The  candidate  secured  employment.  One 
day  he  was  sent  out  by  his  superior  in 
office  for  a  jug  of  beer.  Whilst  going  out 
at  one  of  the  side  entrances,  Mr  Bylands, 
who  has  a  knack  of  turning  up  in  unex- 
pected places,  entered  by  the  same  door, 
saw  the  jug,  but  said  nothing.  The  man 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  fiU  his  j  ng  with 
water  and  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  moment  he  set  foot  in  the  warehouse, 
Mr.  Bylands  accosted  him  with  the  ques- 
tion: **What  have  you  got  there  f'  A 
peep  at  the  contents  of  the  jug  satisfied 
fdm.  Although  Mr.  Bylands  is  an  octo- 
genarian, his  mind  seems  to  have  lost  none 
of  its  power,  and  his  capacity  for  business 
is  as  keen  as  ever. 


TOM'S  OUTING. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  IIL 

Since  Fanny  Orpenshaw's  defection,  the 
beach  had  become  forbidden  ground  to 
little  Tom,  who,  shut  up  in  Mies  Parkin- 
son's back  parlour,  because  its  ground-floor 
windows  were  so  safis,  felt  his  heart  ache 
daily  with  loneliness  and  misery, 
.  Since  there  was  never  anyone  to  see 
him  there  was  no  good  in  dressbg  him  up, 
and  so  his  pretty  things  lay  safely  in  the 
bed-room  drawers,  and  his  brown  hoUand 
pinafores  did  for  him  all  day  long.  Often, 
towards  night,  those  pinafores  grew  sadly 
dingr ;  but  no  one  noticed  them  or  cared. 

Did  Miss  Kenwick  know  she  was 
neglecting  him  shamefully,  and  betrayine 
trust  t  Of  course  she  did,  and  repented 
it,  and  meant  to  amend.  Once  she  had 
gained  the  one  thing  she  coveted,  she 
meant  to  be  good  for  the  term  of  her 
natural  life.  Miss  Kenwick,  like  Becky 
Sharpe,  thought  it  must  be  easy  enough 
to  be  good  when  one  is  prospering  and  in 
an  assured  position. 

It  was  such  an  ugly  room,  that  back 
parlour  of  Miss  Parkinson's,  with  a  hor- 
rible paper  on  the  walls — orange  spots  on 
a  dntb  ground — and  no  pictures;  with  cut 
paper  in  the  fireless  grate,  and  sea-shells 
on  the  mantelpiece;  and  nothing  within 
the  four  walls  that  it  was  possible  to  play 
with  but  that  eternal  box  of  bricks,  of 
which  he  was  so  weary.  But  Tom  would 
not  have  told  Miss  Parkinson  what  he 


thought  about  it  for  the  world;  heknef 
it  would  hurt  her,  and  she  was  very  Idni 
Sometimes  she  took  him  into  her  bri^ 
little  kitchen,  and  gave  him  tea  with  hr- 
self,  and  jam  rolls  and  other  duntiai;  vA 
often  she  undressed  him  at  night  iba 
Miss  Kenwick  stayed  late  on  the  pkr; 
and  though  her  hands  were  harder  than 
Aunt  Mana's,  they  were  very  tender 

But,  of  course,  Miss  Parlanson  hsd  not 
time  for  these  little  gracious  services  tlway^ 
and  so,  Tom,  after  a  dreary  day,  would  ofteo 
go  uncomforted  to  bed. 

How  he  wished  that  Miss  PatUiuoii'i 
back  parlour  had  looked  out  on  the  beick, 
that  he  might  have  watched  the  pn- 
menaders  on  the  pier,  and  the  dcHiksyia 
the  sands,  and,  perhaps,  have  cao^  a 
glimpse  of  the  fickle  Fanny  and  his  fndUd 
rival!  It  was  very  hard  on  little  Tom,  wb 
loved  the  sea,  and  took  an  interest  mall 
the  human  kind,  to  have  no  outlook  bot 
the  back  yard  with  its  dothes-lise  and 
great  water-butt 

Tom  was  rather  afraid  of  tibat  witer- 
butt,  it  took  so  many  odd  shapes,  alt  d 
them  so  human  and  so  ugly.  Sometima 
it  was  nothine  but  a  gigantic  head  that 
grinned  at  him  with  a  wide  slit  of  i 
mouth ;  and  again  it  was  a  bloated  body, 
protuberant  as  that  of  a  toad,  moontedoi 
three  spindle  legs,  each  one,  seemiDgij, 
determined  to  march  off  in  a  differad 
direction.  Bat,  no  matter  what  dfl 
varied,  one  thing  was  permanent^  and  diat 
was  the  way  in  which  it  fixed  its  noe- 
descript  eyes  on  Tom,  and  stared  him  out 
of  countenanca 

If  Tom  had  had  Fanny  to  play  witk, 
he  would  not  have  minded ;  in  that  cm, 
he  believed  he  could  have  fteariessly  itand 
back  at  the  truculent  water-butt:  but, 
being  a  lonely,  neglected  chOd,  ahutnpl 
in  a  dismal  room  all  by  himself,  the 
water-butt  pervaded  his  whole  muTeneH 
and  frightened  him.  Often  he  puDei  || 
down  the  window-blind  to  shut  it  01^  ^ 
it  possessed  that  perverse  peculiarity  tbit 
it  was  only  more  assertively  present  wbaa 
he  had  thought  to  exclude  it— sometiM 
even,  coming  through  the  blind  and  aitt^ 
down  in  the  hair-covered  arm-chair,  m 
droning  sermons  at  Tom  till  he  M 
asleep. 

He  was  sure  the  water-butt  meant  no 
harm,  and  ao  he  did  not  like  to  oompba 
of  it ;  but  once,  when  it  had  been  mo^t 
didactic,  Tom  spoke  to  Miss  Keawdi 
He  did  not  like  the  water-butt,  it  baj 
stupid  ways,  it  talked  and  talked  m 
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lever  told  him  a  story,  or  said  anjrthing 
Bteresting,  and  so  he  wished  Miss  Par- 
dnsoQ  to  tell  it  not  to  come  into  the 
Htting-room. 

Mas  Kenwick  told  him  he  had  been 
Ireaming,  and  made  him  swallow  a  nasty 
Mwder,  and  then  took  him  out  to  the  yard 
ind  made  him  feel  the  water-butt,  that  it 
iras  jost  of  wood,  and  could  not  come  into 
ihe  sitting-room,  or  speak  to  hioL  And  all 
lie  time  that  Miss  Kenwick  was  talking 
ind  poking  its  rotund  sides,  the  butt  was 
irinking  at  Tom  with  the  most  grotesque 
ind  horrible  a£fectation  of  a  thoroughly 
good  understanding. 

That  evening  Miss  Kenwick  dressed 
Tom,  and  took  him  to  walk  on  the 
pier,  and  kept  him  there  till  long  after 
nmset,  and  then  they  walked  home  again, 
past  the  beet  hotel,  and  saw  the  blond 
gentleman  and  a  friend  dining  by  them- 
selves in  a  private  sitting-room.  Tom  won- 
dered why  they  kept  the  blinds  up  and  let 
people  see  them,  but  thought  they  must 
have  forgotten  the  blinds  behind  the  lace 
curtains. 

"Is  that  other  gentleman  your  cousin 
tooT'  Tom  asked,  after  a  little  admiring 
itady  of  the  pair  who  lingered  over  their 
wine  so  comfortably.  Miss  Kenwick 
said  no,  that  she  did  not  know  the  other 
genUeman. 

"  He  is  nice.  Get  your  cousin  to  tell  you 
Ub  name  to-morrow,"  Tom  suggested. 

Here  Miss  Kenwick  sighed,  and  safd  she 
did  not  know  if  she  would  see  her  cousin 
to-morrow,  or  ever  again,  and  half  wished 
she  had  never  seen  him. 

Tom's  head  ached  that  night,  and  his 
throat  pained  him,  but  Miss  Kenwick  told 
him  that,  if  he  went  to  sleep,  he  would  be 
better  in  the  morning.  Bat  next  day  he 
was  still  not  quite  well,  and  so,  as  a  special 
treat.  Miss  Parkinson  let  him  into  the  front 
parlour. 

But  now  that  he  looked  out  on  the 
world  again,  it  did  not  seem  as  pretty  a 
world  as  he  had  fancied.  The  sun  gkured 
m  a  bold,  angry  way ;  the  voices  of  the 
children  were  loud  and  shrill ;  and  the  band 
of  light  that  he  had  used  to  fancy  made  a 
pathway  of  silver  across  the  water  out  to 
India,  dazzled  him,  and  made  his  head 


And  then,  suddenly,  while  he  was  won- 
dering about  all  this,  the  door  opened  and 
Fanny,  in  the  crispest  of  gowns  and  newest 
of  hats,  entered,  and,  rosning  up  to  Tom, 
kissed  him  effusively. 

She  did  not  apologise  for  the  past  or 


allude  to  it,  being  perhaps  too  young  to 
deem  apology  necessary. 

Tom  kissed  her  in  return,  but  not  from 
gladness,  rather  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
for  the  strange  thing  was  that  he  was  not 
glad  to  see  Fanny,  and,  in  fact,  that  he 
really  did  not  care. 

Even  when  she  opened  a  deal  box  redo- 
lent of  pine-wood,  and  paint,  and  glue,  and 
other  delights,  Tom  could  only  rouse  him- 
self to  a  faint  and  fleeting  interest  in  the 
farmyard  she  displayed,  with  its  white 
fences  and  bright  green  trees,  and  neat 
red  and  white  houses,  and  the  rotund  cattle 
that  were  numerous  enough  to  crowd  the 
enclosure,  unless  she  gave  them  an  outlet 
here  and  there. 

This  was  Fanny's  latest  purchase,  and, 
in  a  half-hearted  way  she  had  intended  it 
as  a  peace-offering  to  Tom;  but  since  Tom 
did  not  seem  to  care  so  very  much  about  it, 
Fanny  wisely  resolved  to  reserve  it  for  her- 
self. What  was  the  good  of  bestowing  it 
on  him,  if  he  was  prepared  to  be  friendly 
without  it? 

"  You  don't  mind  what  I  said  about  your 
papa  1 "  Fauny  ventured  tentatively,  as  she 
prepared  to  withdraw, 

'*  No,  I  don't  mind,  because  I  know  my 
papa  is  a  gentleman,"  Tom  replied  with  the 
cahn  of  conviction. 

*<  Yes,  mamma  says  he  is." 

" Does  she  know  my  papa?" 

"No,    but  she    says    a  civil you 

know  " — Fanny  could  not  bring  herself  to 
utter  the  obnoxious  word — "is  nearly  like 
an  officer." 

"  Better  than  an  officer,"  Tom  said,  with 
conviction. 

"  Then  we  are  friends  again  ? " 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  the  other  boy  t "  Within 
the  small  limit  of  Tom's  intense  affections, 
he  could  hardly  realise  how  more  than  one 
friend  was  necessary. 

"  Oh,  he  is  all  right,  but  I  like  you 
better." 

This  was  surprising ;  but  what  was  still 
more  surprising  was  that  Tom  did  not 
seem  to  care.  He  was  sitting  on  the  floor 
with  his  back  to  the  seat  of  the  arm-chair, 
and  by-and-by  he  slid  out  of  this  position 
and  lay  flat  on  the  floor. 

Then  Fanny  tip-toed  her  way  out  again, 
feeling  very  thankful  that  she  had  the 
farmyard  safa 

And  Tom  lay  on  the  floor  dozing,  with 
the  hot  sun  pouring  in  on  his  curly 
head.  One  cheek  was  flushed  where 
the  sun  touched  it,  the  other  was  deadly 
pale. 
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Out  on  the  pier  the  band  brayed  in 
the  most  triamphant  way;  and,  up  and 
down  the  esplanade,  cabs,  folded  bacK  like 
landaus,  bore  loads  of  well-dressed  people, 
who  looked  at  each  other  with  admiration 
or  contempt.  But  Tom,  to  whom  this 
would  have  all  been  high  festival  a^week 
ago,  kept  his  recumbent  position,  and 
noticed  nothing,  not  even  that  a  heavily- 
laden  fly  had  stopped  at  Miss  Parkinson's 
door,  and  that  a  gentleman  in  a  light  suit 
— a  very  big  and  brown  gentleman — was 
helping  two  ladies  to  alight,  and  that  the 
one  laay  was  very  slim  ahd  elegant,  and 
the  other  very  soft,  and  placid,  and 
sweet 

When  Miss  Parkinson  caiight  sight  of 
the  trio  on  her  doorstep,  her  heart  gave  a 
bound.  She  had  a  premonition  of  what 
was  coming,  and  was  half  gratifled  and 
half  dismayed,  so  that  her  face  was  flushed, 
and  her  long  curl  quivering  as  she  opened 
the  door. 

**  We  wish  to  see  Master  Tom  Coventry," 
the  brown  gentleman  said,  and  his  voice 
was  as  pleasant  as  his  face. 

"Yes,sir.  This  way, sir."  Miss  Parkinson 
was  dreadfully  fluttered,  though  dev^atly 
thankful  that,  for  once,  Tom  was  as  neat 
as  a  new  pin,  and  that  she  had  the  good 
luck  to  nave  him  in  the  front  sitting- 
room. 

So  she  opened  the  door  with  quite  a 
flourish,  and  showed  the  forlorn  little 
fellow  lyine  asleep  in  the  sundiine. 

**  My  baby,  my  dear,  dear  baby  1 "  It 
was  Aunt  Maria's  soft  voice  that  was 
calling  to  him,  and  Aunt  Maria's  motherly 
arms  that  drew  him  to  her  breast,  and 
Aunt  Maria  who  was  shedding  tears  of 
emotion  over  him. 

And  then  the  other  beautiful  lady  went 
down  on  her  knees  beside  him,  and  kissed 
his  little  hot  hands,  and  pressed  them  to 
the  velvetof  her  own  cheeks,  and  murmured 
a  number  of  inarticulate  endearments  over 
him,  while  the  tall  gentleman  surveyed 
them  all  benignantly,  and  awaited  his 
turn. 

But  they  were  all  quick  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  Tom.  He  lay  in  his  aunt's  arms 
listlessly,  stroking  tihe  soft  faluric  of  her 
maiitle,  and  seeming  with  difficulty  to  grasp 
the  purport  of  the  questions  they  asked 
him.  And  then  one  cheek  was  crimson, 
and  the  other  very  white,  and  the  little 
hands,  when  they  touched  Aunt  Maria's 
hands,  were  burning. 

When  Miss  Kenwick  was  enquired  for, 


Miss  Parkinson  answered  that  she  U 
gone  out  to  post  a  letter. 

Of  course  Miss  Parkinson  knewthitti 
was  dreadfully  untrue ;  but  what  can  yn 
do  when  you  are  cornered,  and  tiie  diffioolf 
is  anothe^sl  Oertatnly  the  litde  m 
had  wished  often  enough  that  bod 
would  turn  up  and  "give  it"  to  liOsiXfi. 
wick;  but  now  that  the  desired  md^ 
seemed  likely  to  occur.  Miss  Paikiiai 
valorously  interposed  her  veracity  betwM 
punishment  and  the  culprit. 

For  half-an-hour  they  awaited  Jb 
Kenwick  in  vain,  and  then  Tom's  &tb 
went  for  a  doctor.  And  when  the  doetv 
came  he  looked  very  grave,  and  said  Tql 
was  seriously  ilL  And  Aunt  Maria  end 
dreadfully,  and  the  pretty  mamma  sei 
to  bliune  Aunt  Maria  somehow,  thoo^^ 
did  not  say  much. 

When  the  doctor  was  going  away,  Mt 
Coventry  followed  him  to  the  door,  asi 
asked  if  Tom  was  in  much  danger ;  and^ 
doctor  said  yee,  but  that  young  creatom 
were  hard  to  kOl,  and  he  might  pal 
tlurough ;  and  when  the  father  went  m 
to  his  wife  and  sister  he  spoke  cfaet 
fully  to  them,  and  neither  of  them  kser 
what  an  awful  kind  of  feeling  was  all» 
heart 

Meantime  Miss  Kenwick  was  atou^ 
for  aU  her  sins,  if  they  had  only  known  i 

She  had  seen  the  Honourable  Bertii 
drive  off  that  morning,  with  a  grooD  ^ 
hind  him;  and  now  in  Uie  evening  she  took 
the  way  he  had  taken,  in  some  vague  hope 
that  she  might  meet  him,  and  perh^R^ 
turn  with  him.  She  had  no  object  is 
seeking  such  an  interview,  beyond  aeenii 
him ;  but  that  seemed  to  her  quite  objeti 


And  good  or  evil  luck  was  on  ber  fiia 
that  time,  for,  two  miles  or  \bsnt^ 
beyond  the  town,  she  saw  him  comiDg 
back,  the  sunlight  on  his  handsome  b^ 
and  the  high  wheels  of  the  dog-cart  m 
ing  forth  rays  of  light  from  m  M^ 
dust  they  raised. 

The  Honourable  Bertie  was  veiy  h^  | 
Thmgs  had  gone  well  with  him,  w  »  i 
felt  himself  the  most  fortunate  man  ffl^ 
universe,  as  he  bowled  along  the  I^^'t 
that  ran  parallel  with  the  sea.  Batm- 
denly  his  eyes  lighted  on  Mias  Kenw^ 
and  then  he  was  conscious  of  m  dwa^ 
and  disagreeable  a  sensation  as  tboogb  i* 
had  received  a  slap  on  the  face.  . 

The  smile  faded  from  his  ^t^^^ 
voice  was  quite  two  tones  deeptf  ^ 
usual  as  he  spoke  to  the  groom  * "  ^^  ^ 
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drive  to  the  hotel;  I  shall  walk  back." 
Then  he  handed  the  reins  to  the  man  and 
alighted  ;  though,  at  that  instant,  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  have  faced  a  platoon  of 
musketry  than  to  have  done  so. 

Bertie  Hunter  was  naturally  as  tender- 
hearted as  a  man  could  be,  and  just  then 
his  own  happiness  made  hiim  well  disposed 
towards  the  whole  world ;  yet  here  was  a 

rr  little  woman  whose  worse  offence,  so 
as  he  knew,  was  that  she  loved  him, 
and  she  had  that  to  hear,  sooner  or  li^r, 
that  would  go  far  to  break  her  heart. 

"  I  saw  you  go  away  this  morning,"  she 
said  with  a  tremulous  smile.  "  Have  you 
had  a  happy  day  1 " 

"Most  happy." 

For  all  his  efforts  he  could  not  keep  out 
of  his  voice  the  little  thrill  of  rapture  that 
memory  awoke  within  him. 

"  You  were  with  friends  1 " 

"Yes."    - 

"  Dear  friends  t "  jealously  jestine. 

"As  well  now  as  later,"  he  uiou^ht 
desperately.  Then,  after  a  pause,  wilJi 
averted  face :  **  I  was  with  the  woman  I 
am  about  to  marry  1 " 

"  Ah  I "  If  her  life  had  depended  on  it 
she  could  not  have  refrained  from  clasping 
her  hands  together  and  wringing  them  so 
that  they  hurt  each  other.  *'iaid  who  is 
she!" 

"  Mis8  Bonanza,  an  American  heiress." 

He  did  not  know  why  he  added  this. 
Certainly  from  no  wish  to  pain  her 
farther. 

"  Then  it  is  her  money ) " 

"No." 

He  was  looking  away  towards  the  sea ; 
he  could  not  look  at  the  poor  littie  pinched 
face,  down  which  a  bitter  rain  of  tears  was 
pouring. 

"You  care  for  her]" 

"I  love  her." 

In  mercy  to  her  he  must  force  the  truth 
home  on  her;  must  compel  her  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  never  loved,  could  never 
love  her ;  and  yet  every  word  he  uttered 
Btabbed  himself.  If  everything  about  her 
had  not  been  in  his  eyes  so  pitiable,  utter- 
ance of  the  truth  would  have  seemed  less 
craeL 

"It  is  so  easy  to  love  an  heiress,"  she 
sud  with  a  husky  laugh. 

"Yes;  but  I  am  not  a  man  to  sell 
myself." 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a 
moment,  unbroken  save  by  the  distant  sigh 
of  the  tida    Then : 

'*^I  wonder,  is  it  more  ifimoble  to  sell 


oneself,  being  a  man;  or  to  give  oneself 
undesired,  being  a  woman  1 "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know;  but  as  the  question  does 
not  concern  either  of  us,  we  need  not  be 
at  the  trouble  to  answer  it" 

"  It  concerns  me.  You  are  kind  to  try 
to  spare  me,  but  I  am  beyond  being  grate- 
ful I  don't  seem  to  mind  how  much  you 
know,  since  I  have  lost  you.  Had  I  been 
one  of  yourselves,  and  rich,  I  might  have 
won  you ;  but,  you  see,  I  had  no  ch^ce,  and 
you  have  faUen  to  Miss  Bonanza's  lot,  and 
she,  perhaps,  was  so  happy  that  she  did 
not  want  you  very  much." 

Her  words  lashed  him  like  hail — lashed 
and  tortured  him,  and  yet  he  was  dumb. 
He  felt  himself  a  culprit  and  despicable, 
and  yet  the  justice  in  him  cried  out  inar- 
ticulately on  his  own  behalf. 

He  had  never  desired  this  girl — ^nevei 
thought  of  her ;  she  was  noth^g  to  him» 
But  now  that  her  eyes  questioned  >iim^ 
burning  red-hot  through  her  tears,  he 
could  only  answer  tamely : 

"  I  am  very  sorry ;  you  do  me  too  mudi 
honour." 

She  gave  an  hysterical  laugh. 
Jt^  is  hard  for  you  to  be  told  this,  and 
t^%ave    to  answer    that   you  are  very 
sorry." 

I**  What  can  I  say  t  Can  I  He  to  you  1 "" 
he  cried  desperately.  '*  I  love  another 
woman,  and  I  am  going  to  marry  her,  yet 
I  am  miserable  for  your  saka" 

Had  their  sexes  oeen  reversed  he  would 
have  offered  her  friendship  instead  of  love, 
and  rounded  some  phrases  prettily,  and  re- 
treated from  the  situation  gracefully.  But 
as  things  were,  that  was  impossible ;  nature 
and  circumstances  had  put  him  in  a  false 
position,  and  it  was  on  him  that  the  shame 
and  humiliation  of  the  girl's  confession 
seemed  to  faU. 

She  had  taken  his  arm  and  was  leaning 
on  it,  and,  in  sonie  unaccountable  way,  he 
felt  himself  mean  to  abjectness,  though  he 
knew  himself  guilty  of  no  wrong. 

"  I  wonder  will  the  time  ever  come  when 
I  shall  regret  that  I  have  told  you  this  ?  " 
she  asked  desolately,  clinging  to  the  arm 
that  was  to  support  another  woman  through 
all  the  years  of  her  Ufa 

"There  is  no  reason  why  you  ever 
should,"  he  said  gently. 

"  No ;  and,  except  for  your  sake,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  shaU,  because  you  are  such  a 
good  man.  I  do  you  full  justice,  you  see, 
although  another  woman  has  won  yoa 
You  were  not  to  blame,  it  was  all  my  fanlt, 
mv  madness  from  the  becrinninfir :  and  since 
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joa  are  what  yon  are,  I  am  not  yet  ashamed. 
It  will  even  help  me  to  bear  it  better,  that 
you  know  the  truth  and  are  sorry.  And 
do  not  think  I  am  rmconscioos  of  all  you 
have  done,  of  all  your  courtesy  and  chivalry, 
of  the  respectftd  kindness  you  always 
showed  me  when  I  did  not  seem  to 
respect  myself.  Well,  it  is  all  over  now, 
and  good-bye,  and  Heaven  bless  you." 

They  had  neared  the  town,  and  the 
lighted  lamps  were  gleaming  yellowly  in 
the  twih'ght. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  there 
was  a  tremulous  smile  quivering  about  her 
white  lips. 

*'  Good-bye,"  he  said  huskily,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead,  and  so  parted  from 
her. 

The  sun  had  long  set,  and  the  little  stars 
that  Tom  had  so  often  watched  shiver  in 
the  sky,  were  out  in  all  their  brightness 
when  Miss  Kenwick  pulled  the  bell  at 
Miss  Parkinson's  hall  door. 

The  bell  tinkled  very  faintly,  for  the 
hand  that  pulled  it  was  as  weak  as  that  of 
a  child,  but,  faint  as  the  summons  was,  Miss 
Parkinson  heard  and  answered  it 

*'They  have  come,"  she  said  in  a  whisper, 
laying  her  hand  on  Miss  Ken  wick's  arm, 
and  orawing  her  into  the  hsUL 

The  governess  was  going  to  ^*  catch  it " 
to  a  dead  certainty,  but  often  as  Miss 
Parkinson  had  wished  for  that  contin- 
gency, now  that  it  was  imminent  she  was 
sorry. 

•*  Who  have  come  1 " 

"  Little  Tom's  father  and  mother." 

Miss  Kenwick  heard  apathetically.  What 
did  that,  or  anything  else,  matter ! 

'<  And  he  is  very  ul,  the  doctor  has  been 
here,  and  is  much  alarmed  about  him,  and 
his  aunt  says  he  must  have  been  shamefully 
neglected." 

Still  no  answer.  She  was  sure  to  be 
blamed,  but  she  did  not  know  that  con- 
demnation could  hurt  her. 

"  The  doctor  thinks  he  is  almost  sure  to 
die." 

"  Who  is  sure  to  die  t "  sharply. 

"LittieTom." 

Then  Miss  Kenwick  burst  into  a  laugh 
which  save  Miss  Parkinson  quite  a  turn. 

"  If  he  dies,  it  will  be  of  a  piece  with  all 
the  rest,''  she  said. 

However,  Tom  did  not  die;  and  the 


reproaches  with  which  Aunt  Maria 
to  overwhelm  the  governess  were 
uttered;  for  how  could  a  soft,  gontb 
woman  like  Aunt  Maria  utter  Tepn&im 
to  a  haggard  creature  who  seemed  bi 
dementea  by  the  child's  danger,  whs 
attended  on  him  slavishly  during  tb 
weeks  of  his  illness,  and  out-wearied  flu 
love  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  Uft 
by  her  watchfulness  and  patience  t  Tb 
contest  with  Death  was  dose  and  kMo, 
and  perhaps  Miss  Kenwick  battled  k 
prayer  both  for  herself  and  little  Tom,  tBd 
found  some  solace  for  her  sore  heart  thii  h 
way.  I 

The  doctor  said  she  was  a  capital  nune, , 
and  talked  somewhat  of  a  nussed  yocation; 
but    Mias    Kenwick  proved   herself  ns- 
worthy  of  his  encomiums  by  fainting  the 
first  time  Tom  spoke  her  name.  .> 

That  is  all  the  story.  Mr.  Hunter,'] 
married  Miss  Bonanza,  and  made  her  i 
good  husband,  and  was  very  happy  as  a 
Benedick ;  and  if  his  wife  never  heaid  the 
Lykeham  episode  it  is  rather  her  jobht- 
tune,  as  nothing  shows  her  hoaband  ini 
better  light  But  there  are  certain  tbingi 
which  a  man  cannot  tell  even  to  the  tai 
derest  of  wives. 


It 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coventry  have  settled  in 
England,  much  to  Aunt  Maria's  satisfte^ 
tion;  for,  though  she  adores  little  Tom, 
and  could  not  Uve  a  single  week  with(»t 
seeing  him,  she  confesses  that  the  sole  ore 
of  other  people's  children  is  a  heavy  reipoD- 
sibility. 

In  Miss  Kenwick's  case,  the  sober  pio- 

gress  of  half-a-dozen  years,  spent  in  the 
oventry  household  amid  golden  opinioni, 
has  taken  the  edge  altoge^er  off  her  per 
sonal  pain,  and  she  is  as  happy  as  most  | 
of  us.  She  says  she  has  a  faculty  fo 
training  children,  and  is  proud  of  it ;  asii 
occasionally,  in  solitary  moments,  she  loA& 
forward  to  the  time  when  she  will  educate 
little  Tom's  sons  and  daughters.  Gotain 
it  is,  that  she  has  refused  some  dSgHik 
offers  to  change  her  lot ;  and  it  is  qoes* 
tionable  if  she  does  not,  in  some  illogKtl 
and  incomprehensible  feminine  way,  think 
herself  a  finer  woman  for  having  known, 
loved,  and  lost,  the  one  man  who 
ever  ^  seemed  to  her  supremely  wortli 
affection. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Joyce's   fancy  had  drawn,  in  sombre 
colours,  many  a  dismal  picture  of  the  events 
of  that  memorable  night  of  the  twentieth  of 
December.     Coold  it  have  painted  truly,  I 
in  detail  as  well  as  in  outline,  the  interior 
of  the  little  out-building  of  the  house  in 
Brewer'd  Court,  this  is  what  it  would  have 
shown  her :  Frank  lying  on  the  red-brick 
floor,  gagged,  his  feet  bound  together,  his 
liands  tied  tightly  behind  him;  a  flickering  I 
lantern,  on  a  level  with  his  head,  throwing 
fitful  Ught  on  his  gray,  unconscious  fea- 
tures ;  a  man  bending  over  him,  with  face  | 
I  only  by  one  degree  less  pallid  and  rigid.      | 
I     That  man  was  Ned  Donovan.     He  was 
I  trying  with  rapid  flogers  to  unloose  the 
k  knots  of  the  gag  which  covered  Frank's 
^  mouth  and  nostrils.  His  breath  was  coming 
thick  and  fast ;  he  was  muttering  to  him- 
self in  short  sentences. 

"If  they  had  told  me  to  stand  up  i^ainst 
bim  in  fair  fieht  I  could  have  done  it,  but 
in  cold  blood,  no ;  and  I  don't  forget  he 

was  trying  to  protect  her " 

He  succeeded  in  loosing  the  tightly-tied 
bandage,  but  some  minutes  passed  before 
the  faintest  sign  of  animation  showed  in 
the  prostrate  man's  face.  First  the  eyelids 
quivered,  then  lifted  ;  and  the  eyes  turned 
ppon  Ned  with  a  vacant,  bewildered  look 
in  them. 

"Lift  my  head,"  he  said  faintly,  and 
then  the  eyes  closed  again. 

There  was  nothing  in  that  bare  little 
out-house — not  so  much  as  a  brickbat — 
that  could  be  converted  into  a  substitute 
for  a  pillow.  So  the  Irishman  knelt  on 
one  knee  on  the  floor,  raising  Frank's  head 


and  shoulders  by  supporting  them  against 
the  other  knee. 

Then  Frank's  eyes  opened  again,  and 
there  came  a  question  in  a  stronger  tone. 

"Ned,  why  in  Heaven's  name  am  I  tied 
in  this  way — what  does  it  all  mean  ? " 

Ned's  answer  came  in  a  low,  constrained 
voice : 

"It  means,"  he  replied,  "that  you've 
walked  into  the  lions'  den,  and  they  won't 
let  you  walk  out  of  it,  if  they  have  their 
way." 

"Who  are  *they'?  Loose  my  arms, 
man,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can  get  to  my 
feet  There,  help  me  to  twist  round  on 
my  side,  you'll  get  at  the  knots  better  that 
way." 

As  yet  he  was  unconscious  that  his  feet 
were  tied. 

Ned  in  silence  did  as  he  was  requested, 
and  then  busied  himself  with  the  knots 
that  bound  Frank's  arms,  moving  his 
lantern  so  as  to  throw  its  light  upon  his 
task.  But  it  was  not  one  to  be  got  through 
in  a  moment.  The  cord  was  strong  whip- 
cord ;  the  knots  were  hard  and  fast ;  the 
arms  were  doubly  tied,  at  the  elbows  as 
well  as  at  the  wrists. 

Frank  repeated  his  question  in  another 
form. 

"  Does  '  they '  mean  that  scoundrel  Buck- 
ingham and  his  colleagues?  Where  are 
they — the  whole  lot  I  saw  sitting  round  the 
table  a  minute  ago  t " 

"A  minute  ago!  Close  upon  an  hour 
ago,  sir.  I  left  you  in  their  clutches  to 
get  Miss  Mab  into  safety." 

"  Ah  !  you  got  her  back  all  right ! " 

"  I  sent  her  home  in  a  cab.  Yes,  she's 
safe  enough,  thank  Heaven  ! " 

"  Who  was  it  struck  me  behind  t  Hang 
it,  can't  you  get  those  knots  undone  1 
Haven't  you  such  a  thing  as  a  knife  in  your 
pocket  1 " 


■ 
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Ned  kept  his  face  bent  over  the  knot 
"  IVe  left  off  carrying  a  knife  about  with 
me.     I  daren't   trust    myself   sometimes 


He  broke  off  abruptly. 

"Try  your  teeth  at  them.  Can't  you 
get  help  of  some  sort  ?  Where  are  those 
men  1  Great  Heavens,  if  I  could  only  get 
at  them  for  a  moment." 

"You  marked  one  of  them  for  life, 
sir,"  said  Ned,  between  his  bites  at  the 
cord. 

"Which  one!" 

'*  Maurice  O'Shea,"  answered  Ned.  **  He 
stood  at  the  door  watching  while  the 
meeting  was  held.  He  had  only  gone  off 
guard  for  a  moment  to  fetch  a  match  for 
his  pipe,  and  then  it  was  that  Miss  Mab 
made  her  way  in." 

"  Ah  !  Now  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
who  struck  me  behind,  so  that  I  may  know 
the  man  when  next  I  see  him.'' 

These  questions  must  have  sounded 
oddly  enough  in  Ned's  ears,  put  by  a 
man  for  whose  chances  of  life  the  boldest 
would  not  have  given  the  toss  of  a  half- 
penny ten  minutes  ago.  It  was  time  some 
glimmer  of  the  truth  was  let  into  his  brain. 
So  he  answered  slowly,  between  his  efforts 
at  the  knots : 

"  Bryan  O'Shea  it  was  who  struck  you 
behind ;  Maurice  gagged  you ;  the  Captain 
and  Bryan  together  tied  your  hands  and 
feet ;  then,  when  I  got  back  from  sending 
Miss  Mab  home,  they  told  me  it  would  fall 
to  my  share  to  do  the  rest" 

"What  rest  1" 

Silence  was  Ned's  answer. 

His  strong  teeth  had  by  this  time 
slackened  the  last  knot  which  bound 
Frank's  elbows.  His  wrists,  however,  were 
still  held  fast  by  the  cords. 

•*  So  far,  so  good,"  Ned  muttered,  going 
straight  at  the  other  ligature. 

"What  restt"  again  demanded  Frank 
impatiently.  "  Look  here,  Ned,  if  you've 
anything  else  to  say,  oat  with  it.  Don't 
fumble  over  it" 

Ned  went  a  roundabout  way  to  work. 

"  Our  Captain,  in  sudden  cases  of  emer- 
gency, has  the  right  to  pronounce  sudden 
and  extreme  sentences.  This  right  is 
granted  to  him  by  our  Articles  of  Associ- 
ation.'* 

"What  on  earth  has  that  to  do  with 
me  ?" 

Ned  still  chose  to  get  to  his  end  by 
circumlocution. 

'<  When  I  got  back  I  found  the  Captain 
had  read  aloud  to  the  others  the  Article  i 


giving  him  this  right,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  pass  the  sentence — on  yon." 

"  On  me  1  Ah,  I  see !  And  you  wm 
deputed  to  carry  the  sentence  out,  and  yon 
haven't  done  it.  Well,  I  need  not  talk  to 
yon  of  my  gratitude ;  but  you  shall  foel  it 
all  your  life  long.  To  my  dying  daj  I 
shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  my  life  to 
you." 

"Owe,  sir!  No;  you  don't  owe  yoop 
life  to  me  yet" 

Great  Heavens  I  What  was  this  man 
made  of !  Was  love  of  life  or  fear  of  death 
unknown  to  him  that  murder  had  to  be  spelt 
out  to  him  letter  by  letter,  and  then  shouted 
into  his  ear,  before  he  could  be  made  to 
understand  the  dangers  that  beset  himl 
To  most  men  in  his  position  there  woold 
have  been  no  need  even  to  whisper  Ae 
truth ;  a  failing  heart  would  only  too  sorely 
have  suggested  it 

"  Well,  if  I  don't  owe  it  to  you  I  don't 
know  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  it^" 
answered  Frank  heartily,  still  missing  the 
mark.  "  If  Maurice  or  Bryan  O'Shea  had 
been  told  off  to  execute  the  sentence,  I 
take  it  they  would  have  made  but  short 
work  of  it" 

Ned  tugged  at  his  knots  for  a  moment 
in  silence.  When  he  spoke  next  it  was  in 
short,  brusque  tones. 

"You  don't  see,  sir;  you  don't  under- 
stand," he  said,  still  with  his  face  bent  lov 
and  his  fingers  busy.  ''  I've  had  a  certain 
work  given  me  to  do,  and  my  life  must  go 
for  it  if  it's  left  undone." 

Frank  missed  the  man's  meaning  no 
longer. 

There  fell  a  minute's  silence.  A  minate 
which  held  for  Frank  in  its  sixty  seconds 
the  rush,  the  whirl,  the  turmoil  of  a  life- 
time. 

When  he  next  spoke  his  voice  had 
changed. 

**Well,"  he  said  in  odd,  quiet  tones, 
"are  you  going  to  do  your  work  t " 

There  came  no  reply  from  Ned. 

•*  I  can't  prevent  you,  you  know.  I'm  at 
your  mercy,  tied  here  hand  and  foot  at  your 
feet — and  I'm  not  going  to  whine  and  cry 
for  my  life,  I  can  tell  you,"  Frank  went  on. 

Ned's  answer  was  the  sudden  release  of 
Frank's  hands. 

"  The  feet  won't  take  so  long  to  unstrap, 
sir,"  he  said,  *»  they've  not  put  quite  so 
much  strength  in  there.  I  dare  say  they 
were  more  afraid  of  your  hands  than  yonr 
legs.  They  knew  you'd  be  a  better  hand  at 
fighting  than  running  away." 

Whether  that  was  their  reason  or  not, 
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certain  it  was  that  Frank's  feet  were  set 
free  with  but  scanty  expenditore  of 
labour. 

At  first  it  was  hard  for  him  to  stand 
apiight;  every  mnscle  in  his  body  seemed 
bruised  and  aching.  His  head  whirled; 
he  felt  sick  and  giddy. 

He  leaned  against  the  bare  wall  for  a 
moment  When  he  spoke  again,  it  was 
with  an  e£fort 

"Now  you  must  tell  me  everything, 
Donovan^  so  that  I  may  see  exactly  your 
danger  and  mine,  for  I  take  it  we  stand 
mudi  upon  the  same  footing  now/'  he 
said. 

"Aye,"  answered  Ned  bitterly.  "  There 
isn't  much  of  a  chance  left  for  either  of  us, 
sir. 

"  Where  are  those  men  now  1 " 

"  Bryan  O'Shea  is  waiting  at  the  comer 
of  the  court,  till  I  come  out  and  report  that 
my  work  is  dona  Maurice  is  stationed 
about  a  dozen  yards  ahead  of  him,  in  case 
he  may  be  wanted.  The  Captain  has  gone 
back  to  his  lodgings  at  Bloomsbury,  where 
I  shall  have  to  report  myself  to-morrow  at 
six — or  rather  this  morning  at  six,  giving 
him  full  particulars." 

"Why  didn't  O'Shea  stay  with  you  and 
assist  in  your — your  work  t " 

"He  is  on  guard  against  interruptions. 
He  will  signal  to  me  to  get  into  hiding 
should  the  police  come  along.  Besides,  it 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  Society  to  set  more 
than  one  man  on  at  such  risky  work  as 
this.  If  detected,  the  loss  of  one  man  is 
less  than  that  of  two  to  the  Sodety,  and 
there  is  also  less  chance  of  a  betrayal  of 
the  Society's  secrets.  Of  course,  where 
there  are  two  men  at  work  there  is  more 
or  less  risk  of  one  buying  his  life  by  turn- 
ing witness  against  the  other." 

"And  how  were  you  supposed  to  do 
your  work,  may  I  ask,  since  they  only  half 
did  it  for  you  1  I  see  no  weapons  of  any 
sort— no  knife,  revolver,  nor  anythbg 
else." 

Ned's  reply  was  to  open  the  door  of  the 
out-building  leading  into  the  little  square 
yard.  It  let  in  a  rush  of  cold  bleak  north 
wind.  Overhead  the  black  snow-clouds 
I  were  beginning  to  pOe  in  the  night-sky.  Not 
a  ray  of  moonlight  or  shinine  of  gas-lamp 
,  anywhere,  only  the  windy  mcker  which 
came  from  the  lantern  behind  the  two  men 
made  here  and  there  a  fitful  patch  of  light 
on  the  outside  gloom  Not  a  sound  broke 
the  night-silence  save  the  rush  of  the  north 
wmdjas  it  swept  past,  and  the  lap-lap  of 
the  river  against  the  sides  of  some  belated 


steam  launch  making  its  way  along  the 
receding  streauL 

Ned  pointed  down  the  narrow  yard  : 

"  That  leads  straight  down  to  the  river — 
at  least  there  is  only  a  low  broken  fence 
dividing  it  from  an  empty  wharf  which 
overlooks  the  Thames.  I  am  supposed  to 
make  sure  you  are  insensible — to  use  my 
fist  if  need  be  to  keep  you  so,  but  on  no 
account  to  shed  blood,  for  'blood  spilt,' 
says  the  Captain,  '  tells  tales.'  I  am  then 
supposed  to  drag  you  down  the  garden, 
through  the  fence  on  to  the  wharf  in  the 
darkness.  You  can  guess  the  rest.  The 
tide  is  running  out  fast  now.  'It'll  be 
miles  away  before  morning,'  the  Captun 
said,  as  he  went  out  at  the  door." 

Frank  was  silent  for  a  moment.  It  is  a 
somewhat  odd  experience  for  a  man,  as  he 
stands  warm,  breathing,  sentient,  to  hear 
himself  spoken  of  as  "  it." 

His  next  words  had  the  whole  of  his 
heart  in  them,  not  a  doubt 

"  The  scoundrel !  My  day  of  reckoning 
with  him  isn't  far  off,  he  may  rest  assured." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  sir )  " 

"Dol  What  do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to 
do  but  hand  the  whole  lot  of  them  over  to 
the  police]" 

One  long,  low  whistle  at  this  moment 
came  thriUing  through  the  night  air, 
followed  at  a  short  interval  by  one  less 
prolonged. 

Ned  stepped  out  into  the  windy  darkness 
and  gave  in  response  a  short  whistle  on  the 
same  note.  Then  he  came  back,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him  without  a  sound. 

"  What  does  that  mean ) "  asked  Frank. 

"  It  means — '  Any  difSculties  ?  Do  you 
want  help?'" 

"  And  your  reply  meant 1 " 

"No." 

"  Ned,  that  fellow  won't  be  making  off 
before  we  can  get  at  him,  will  he  I  I  feel 
all  to  pieces  to-night,  but  still " 

Ned  impatiently  crossed  the  floor,  and 
stood  at  Frank's  side,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Ledyard,"  he  said 
roughly,  "it's  time  you  took  in  the  whole 
thing,  the  risk  I've  run,  the  danger  we're 
in.  I  take  it  you  love  your  life — you've 
every  reason  to.  I  love  mine,  I  know 
that,  though  why  Heaven  only  knows,  I 
don't." 

It  would  not  have  needed  a  philosopher 
to  answer  Ned's  "why."  At  three-and- 
twenty  the  love  of  life  is  hard  to  kill,  more 
especially  when  disappointments  and 
crosses  have  made  a  man    feel    he  has 
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scarcdy  got  bis  due  of  enjoyment  oat  of 
those  throe-and-twenty  years. 

<<Loye  my  life)  I  shonld  think  I  did," 
ejacnlated  Frank,  thinking  of  what  the 
morrow  promised  to  bring  him;  ''bat  I 
can't  see  how  the  love  of  oar  lives  can  in 
any  way  interfere  with  oar  handing  those 
fellows  over  to  jastice."    ' 

**  Don't  yoa  Imow,  sir,  neither  yoa  nor  I 
woald  be  allowed  to  leave  this  coart  alive 
if  we  showed  oar  faces  together  t  Bryan 
has  a  revolver  in  his  pocket :  he's  a  sare  shot 
enoogh." 

''  Well,  then,  don't  let  as  show  oar  faces 
together.  Yoa  go  oat  first  and  draw  the 
men  off;  I'll  follow  after.  There's  no 
difficulty  that  I  can  see." 

''And  when  yoa  left  hen»  I  sappose 
yoa'd  go  straight  to  the  police,  and  make 
known  the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to 
end." 

"  Exactly ;  what  else  on  earth  is  there  to 
be  done  I " 

"  And— what — becomes— of— me  ? " 

He  pat  long  paases  between  his  words, 
doubling  their  meaning  by  his  slow 
emphasis. 

"What  becomes  of  yout"  repeated 
Frank.  "  Why,  of  course,  you'd  be  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  police  till  those 
scoundrels  were  disposed  of.  You'd  be 
safe  enough  then,  I  suppose." 

Ned  laughed  a  short,  bitter  laugh.  "  You 
forget  that  those  men  and  I  represent  not 
only  a  small  branch  association  but  a  big 
League  pledged  to— well,  no  matter  about 
that.  What  I  want  you  to  understand, 
and  what  you  don't  seem  able  to  under- 
stand, is  that  the  moment  your  face  is  seen 
alive,  here  or  anywhere  else,  my  life  is  gone. 
You  may  put  yourself  under  the  protection 
of  the  police,  well  and  good,  but  there's 
no  twenty  bodies  of  police  can  protect  me. 
Do  you  understand  now,  sir  t " 

"  Ned,  I  am  not  likely  to  play  the  part 
of  a  cur  or  a  coward." 

And  the  tone  in  which  Frank  said  this 
showed  that,  at  last,  Ned's  words  held  their 
full  of  meaning  for  him. 

Then,  for  a  minute,  the  two  men  stood 
staring  into  each  other's  faces  silently,  the 
flicker  from  the  lantern  showing  one  bitter, 
haggard  look  shared  between  t^em. 

Frank  was  the  first  to  speak.  '*  What- 
ever you  propose  I  shall  feel  bound  in 
honour  to  accede  to.  I  won't  take  my 
life  at  the  price  of  yours,"  he  said  huskily. 

Ned  sto^  sOent 

Frank  went  on:  "I  will  remain  ia 
hiding  where  and  for  how  long  you  please, 


until — that  is — you  can  get  away  into  sooe 
place  of  safety.   Only  one  proviso  I  nab 
you  must  take  a  message  from  me  to  Hk 
Shenstone  explaining  matters.  I  can't  hifti 
her  draped  in  for  any  of  this  misery." 

Ned  still  did  not  apeak    So  Frank  ved 
on  again.      "America,  of  course,  wooli 
be  no  refuge  for  you.     Nor  France, 
Belgium " 

"  No,  nor  any  comer  of  the  earth,  lo  k 
as  I  can  see,"  broke  in  the  Irishmtn  isi 
petuously.  ''  Heavens,  that  I  should  hi^ 
sold  myself  into  this  state  of  bondsge!' 
And  then  in  his  wrath  he  lifted  up  b 
voice,  and  cursed  the  day  that  he  was  bom 
cursed  his  Irish  blood,  which  had  found  in 
kith  and  kin  among  traitors  and  cowirds, 
cursed  the  tyranny  of  wealth  and  itnl 
which  called  such  a  race  of  traitors 
cowards  into  existence. 

Frank  subsided  into  coolness  before  ft 
tumidt 

"  Don't  let  yourself  go  in  that  way,  b 
Heaven's  sake.  Let's  take  counsel  toptli4 
and  see  what  can  be  done  for  the  bef^" ' 
said  quietly. 

But  think  as  they  would,  everythio 
seemed  for  the  worst,  nothing  for  tk 
best. 

They  passed  in  review  every  coma 
Europe  where  there  would  be  a  likelibx) 
for  a  perjured  Fenian  to  dodge  his  dests] 

Ned  shook  his  head  over  it  alL  ''I 
could  be  tossed  out  of  the  clouds  intotbi 
heart  of  Norway,  or  even  on  the  coutj 
he  said,  "  I  might  be  safe  enough  theiQ 
it's  a  little  out  of  the  track  of  Fenianisd 
but  the  thing  is  how  am  I  to  get  there 
Not  to-iiight,  nor  to-morrow  night,  shea 
I  cross  London  alive  with  the  work  I  b&^ 
had  dealt  out  to  me  to  da  The  Sode 
gives  a  man  his  work  for  each  day,  and, 
they  haven't  perfect  faith  in  that  man,  th< 
appoint  two  men  to  look  after  him  ands 
that  it  is  done.  When  work  slackens,  as 
may  before  long,  then  I  can  begin  to  thin 
of  my  hiding-place.  But  at  the  prsM 
moment,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  tbing 
do  is  to  hide  you,  not  me,  till  my  chasa 
comes  round."  ^ 

The  happy  wedding-day,  of  which  the 
morrow  held  the  promise,  seemed  sod 
denly  to  disappear  U'om  Frank's  sight  into 
the  dim  distance. 

He  tried  to  keep  his  head  steady.  "^ 
I  told  you  a  moment  ago,  I  am  prepareii 
to  go  into  hiding  where,  and  for  how  loog 
you  please,  on  the  one  condition  I  hs^ 
named.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  your  safioit 
plan  will  be  to  turn  sailor  so  soon  as  yoo 
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can  get  a  fair  chance  of  escape,  and  live 
upon  the  ocean." 

"Yes,"  answered  Ned  thoughtfully,  **so 
long  as  I  kept  clear  of  the  Atlantic  high- 
way, or  the  Australian  steamers,  I  should 
be  right  enough.  The  life  would  suit 
me 

"  It  would  be  a  glorious  life,''  broke  in 
Frank,  "and  after  the  bondage  you've 
lived  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I 
should  think  you'd  hail  it  with  delight. 
If  circumstances  hadn't  made  me  a  lawyer, 
I  should  have  been  a  sailor  myself." 

A  long,  low  whistle  once  more  broke  in 
upon  their  talk.  It  was  sounded  on  a  lower 
note  than  before. 

Ned  made  no  attempt  to  answer  it 

"  What  does  that  mean  t "  asked  Frank. 

"  It  means  warning.  I  am  not  to  stir 
till  he  signals  again." 

"The  scounc&el !  I'd  like  to  signal  him. 
Well,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  only  remains 
now  to  arrange  my  hiding-place,  the  where 
and  how  long  it  is  to  last  Thank  Heaven 
I  have  some  money  with  me — ah,  I  sup- 
pose those  men  didn't  rob  me  of  my  purse 
as  a  finish  to  their  kind  treatment ) " 

With  an  eagerness  he  had  never  before 
evinced  on  the  matter  of  pounds  or  pennies, 
he  ransacked  his  pockets,  and  thankfully 
enough,  came  upon  a  roll  of  bank  notes, 
with  which,  in  view  of  the  morrow's  neces- 
Bities,  he  had  provided  himself,  and  for 
safety  had  stuffed  into  his  pocke^book 
over-night,  as  he  had  left  his  rooms  to 
attend  Mrs.  Shenstone's  evening  party. 

Ned  eyed  them.  "  They  wouldn't  touch 
notes — Uiey're  too  wary,"  he  said;  "  but  if 
it  had  been  gold  no  doubt  it  would  have 
becto  appropriated  for  *  patriotic  purposes,' " 

"Patriotic  humbug!  But  1  tell  you 
what,  Ned,  you  shall  have  half  of  what- 
ever I've  got  here,  so  that  we  may  each 
have  an  equal  chance  of  fulfilling  our  share 
of  our  bargain.  There's  nothing  like  solid 
hard  cash  to  tide  a  man  over  difficulties." 
He  knelt  on  the  floor  beside  the  lantern, 
80  as  to  count  over  the  store  of  "  solid  hard 
cash  "he  had  to  divide. 

Ned  stood  looking  at  him,  still  thought- 
fully turning  over  in  his  mind  the  ways 
and  means  that  remained  to  him  for  re- 
deeming his  forfeited  life. 

"  Whaling  up  in  the  North  would  suit 
me  better  than  anything  else  in  life,"  he 
presently  said,  wi^  an  energy  which 
showed  that,  for  all  his  love-lomnees  and 
wretched  bond-service,  the  love  of  adven- 
ture and  a  reckless  freedom  was  strong  as 
ever  in  his  heart 


Frank  looked  up  sharply  from  his  bank- 
notes. 

''That  reminds  me  of  the  trip  I  took 
about  four  years  ago,  when  I  broke  down 
with  hard  reading.  I  took  passage  in 
a  whaler  from  Dundee,  and  sailed  out 
beyond  the  Faroes.  A  better  hiding-place 
from  Fenian  Leagues,  or  any  phase  of 
civilised  (or  brutaUsed)  humanity  couldn't 
be  found  than  the  Faroes.  For  all  practical 
purposes  they  are  as  far  off  from  England 
as  Australia." 

Ned's  face  brightened. 

"  It  would  be  giving  me  a  chance,  sir,  if 
you'd  manage  to  get  out  first  to  the  Faroes 
and  let  me  later  on  join  you  there.  I 
should  be  safe  enough  on  board  a  whaler, 
or  an3rwhere  up  in  ti^ose  northern  regions  -, 
but  everywhere  else,  I  run  the  risk  of  a 
bullet  through  my  head,  or  rather,  should 
run  the  risk,  if  once  it  were  known  I  had 
failed  in  my  duty." 

Frank  got  up  from  his  knees  with  his 
bank  notes  parcelled  into  two  lots. 

"  Here  you  are,  Ned,"  he  said,  thrusting 
one  lot  into  the  Irishman's  hand. 

Ned  took  them  a  little  doubtfully. 

"  Will  it  be  safe  to  use  them,  sir  ?  I 
mean,  do  you  think  their  numbers  have 
been  taken  ] "  he  asked. 

'*  No  fear.  A  man  who  owed  me  a  lot 
of  money  paid  me  these  notes  late  yester- 
day as  a  first  instalment.  He's  much  too 
big  a  scamp  to  take  the  numbers  of  his 
notes,  or  have  the  faintest  notion  where  he 
got  them  from." 

<'  It's  a  mercy  the  Captain  didn't  know 
that,"  muttered  Ned,  as  he  pocketed  the 
notes. 

*' Aye.  Well,  now,  I  take  it  we  stand 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  we'll  strike  a  cool, 
clear-headed  bargain,  leaving  nothing  to 
hap-hazard  or  chance.  As  I  told  you  a 
minute  ago,  we  put  in  at  the  Faroes  on 
our  way  back  to  Dundee.  I  hired  a  small 
boat,  and  went  coasting  in  and  out  among 
the  islands.  Several  are  uninhabited,  and 
one,  I  remember,  had  lost  its  pinnacle,  and 
was  nothing  more  than  a  sxuiken  rock.  On 
this  rock  had  been  placed  a  beacon  with 
glass  prisms,  which  refracted  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  from  a  neighbouring  met 
This  islet  was  little  more  than  a  rocky 
headland  jutting  out  into  the  ocean;  and 
beyond  the  old  couple  who  kept  the  light- 
house, and  their  children,  I  don't  believe  it 
owned  to  a  single  inhabitant  other  than 
gulls  or  gair-fowl." 

Ned's  face  brightened.  "  The  very  place, 
sir."  he  besan  enthusiasticallv.  readv  at 
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one  bound  from  the  depths  of  despair  to 
take  the  heights  of  hope. 

Frank  went  on  with  his  description  in  a 
dry,  matter-of-fact  tone. 

'*This  old  conplehad  Uvedtherefortwenty 
years.  The  man  was  a  deaf  mute,  his  wife 
was  an  old  Scotchwoman,  deaf,  but  deci- 
dedly  not  dumb.  She  took  it  for  granted 
that  every  one's  first  question  to  her  would 
be  for  the  name  of  the  island,  its  latitude 
and  longitude;  so  whenever  she  saw  a 
stranger  she  dropped  a  curtsy,  and  said : 
'Sir,  this  is  Light  Island,  latitude,  62**  32', 
north;  longitude,  7*"  10'  west.'  I  can  hear 
her  now.  It  impressed  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  place  in  my  memory ;  but 
you  had  better  write  it  down — there  may 
be  a  hundred  or  more  Light  Islands  up  in 
the  North  for  anything  I  know  to  the 
contrary." 

Ned  produced  a  scrap  of  paper  from  his 
pocket,  but  pencil  he  had  none. 

Frank  had  a  blue  lead  pencil  at  com- 
mand, but  he  objected  to  the  paper. 
"  You'll  lose  that,"  he  sdd,  eyeing  it  dubi- 
ously ;  ''  or  perhaps  light  a  pipe  with  it." 

"  Never  fear,  sir." 

'^But  I  do  fear.  A  meeting-place  like 
this  ought  to  be  tattooed  on  your  arm  or 
leg,  if  we  had  means  at  command.  Have 
you  a  watch  t " 

Ned  was  not  likely  to  forget  he  had  a 
watch,  over  which  he  had  sworn  his 
impetuous  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  League 
that  set  time  at  defiance. 

He  produced  it  in  its  old-fiashioned  case, 
with  the  hands  stationary  at  the  memorable 
hour  that  his  bond-service  had  begun. 

Frank  handed  him  his  pencil,  and  super- 
intended the  writing  in  the  inner  lid  of  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Light  Island. 

"  It's  a  special  Providence  put  that  place 
into  your  head,  sir,"  Ned  said,  his  en- 
thusiasm mounting  higher  and  higher. 
"  It'll  be  easy  enough  for  you  to  get  away 
unnoticed,  before  the  hue  and  cry  is  set  up 
after  you.  When  once  you're  missed,  there  s 
not  a  town  or  village  in  England  could 
hide  you;  but  out  there  on  the  Faroes  I  take 
it  youll  be  safe  enough  from  newspapers  or 
the  detectives." 

Frank  was  in  no  mood  to  play  the  echo 
to  the  Irishman's  enthusiasm. 

'*  Yes,  it'  a  dismal  enou^  look-out,"  he 
said  gloom  >,  ''but  I'm  not  going  to 
shirk  my  share  of  the  compact  I  can  get 
across  London  before  dawn;  take  the 
first  train  to  the  North;  be  at  Dundee 
before  night;  and  on  board  a  whaler  or 
any  other  boat  I  can  catch  before  the  hue 


and  cry,  as  you  call  it,  has  had  time  to  I 


"  it  ran,  "  don't  be  unessj 
quite  safe,  and  in  a  lev 


begin.      Once   at  Light  Island,  I 
there  until  you  get  free  from  your  bondap 
and  take  my  place.    This  is  my  than  d  'j 
the  bargain,  isn't  it  ? " 

"It  18,  sir.  I  wish  I  could  make  il 
lighter  for  you." 

**  Never  mind  about  that  I  am  gcaEteftl 
enough  to  you  that  I  am  here  to  strike  i 
bargain  at  all.  Now  for  your  share  of  it 
Give  me  that  scrap  of  paper  you  offered  w 
a  minute  ago." 

Ned  handed  it  to  him. 

Frank,  supporting  the  paper  against  tiie 
brick  wall,  wrote  a  hurried  line,  addreod 
to  Joyce,  Ned  holding  the  lant^n  doee  to 
his  shoulders  meanwiiile^  to  give  him  ^ 
necessary  light 

"  My  darling,' 
about  me.     I'm 

days  will  be  back  again,  and  explain  every 
thmg  to  you. 

"F.  L'- 

More  than  this  the  paper  would  usi 
admit  of. 

He  folded  it,  and  handed  it  to  Ned. 

"I  trust  to  you  to  give  this  into  Mk 
Shenstone's  hands  yourself,"  he  said,  es^ 
phasising  the  last  word. 

Ned  took  the  paper. 

"  It  shall  only  pass  out  of  my  hands  to 
go  into  Miss  Shenstone's,"  he  said. 

"  Yes.  And  it  must  be  delivered  atoooe 
— at  once.    Do  you  hear,  Ned  t " 

Ned's  face  clouded.  Moantains  of  diffi- 
culty rose  up  before  him  now. 

''  The  when  and  the  how  must  be  Mt 
to  me,  sir,"  he  answered,  with  a  nN^ 
decision. 

"  No,  they  must  not  be  left  to  you.  Hus 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  me  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  If  you  om^ 
tell  me  definitely  when  this  note  will  ioJ 
its  way  into  Miss  Shenstone's  hands,  I  shall 
deliver  it  myself  before  I  go  into  hiding,  o^' 
matter  at  what  risk  to  my  life." 

An  ugly  change  passed  over  Ned's  Cfsn 
face. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Ledyard,"  he  said 
gruffly,  laying  his  hand  on  Frank's  ana, 
"let  me  understand  where  we  are.  Aie 
you  trifling  and  playing  the  fool  with  m^ 
Are  you  seeming  fair  and  above  board  wiA 
me,  and  meaning  all  the  time  to  throw  nie 
over  at  the  very  first  opportunity  1 " 

Frank  shook  him  off  indignantly. 

"Do  you  doubt  my  honour  1"  he  ciirf. 
"  Is  there  no  such  a  thing  as  sratitode  m 
the  world  1    Is  it  likely  I  shoidd  take  mj 
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fe  at  your  hands,  and  then  put  yours  in 
jopardy?" 

<*That  is  precisely  what  you  would 
3  if  you  tied  me  down  to  time  in  this 
latter,  or  took  it  into  your  own  hands, 
ou  don't  know — how  could  you? — the 
etwork  which  hems  me  in  at  the  present 
loment.     You  don't  know  how  impossible 

is  for  a  man,  who  has  once  sworn  alle- 
iance  as  I  have  to  a  powerful  League,  to 
[aim  an  hour  to  himself.  Wherever  he 
oes,  eyes  are  on  him ;  whatever  he  does,  it 
I  reported  to  his  superiors.  If  I  were  to 
0  from  here  to  Miss  Shenstone,  suspicions 
'ould  be  set  afloat  at  once,  and  my  life 
rouldn't  be  worth  a  brass  farthing." 

Frank's  face  was  growing  white  and 
rhiter  with  the  effort  to  keep  himself  in 
beck.    He  asked  another  question. 

''  How  long  must  I  keep  in  hidingi   Tell 

16." 

Ned  broke  out  again  into  vehemence. 

'^  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  tell  you  1 
Uk  a  man  who  is  crippled  hand  and  foot 
rhen  he  means  to  use  his  limbs  agairL 
lell  tell  yoo,  to-morrow  if  power  comes 
lack  to  them ;  and  I  tell  you,  to-morrow 
roold  see  me  shake  off  this  cursed  bond- 
^e,  if  I  could  see  my  way  to  it  No,  sir  j 
ime  myself  I  can't,  and  won't  pretend  I 
aa  A  bargain  without  a  date,  it  must 
»,  or  no  bargain  at  all" 

Three  short,  quick  whistles  came  in 
accession  at  this  m6ment  from  without 

Ned  promptly  took  the  lantern  from 
he  floor,  and  went  towards  the  iimer  door 
)f  the  room  *^  That  means  I  must  come  at 
mce.  I  daren't  delay  another  moment,  or 
iheyll  be  down  upon  us.  That  cord  must 
}e  hidden.  Can  you  charge  yourself  with 
t,  sirl  I  dare  not  Better  not  leave  the 
loose  for  full  half  an  hour  after  I  am  gone, 
ihenlose  no  time  in  getting  away.  You 
liad  better  take  my  great-coat  to  cover 
iroar  evening  dress,  I  shall  say  I '  marked 
it'"— this  said  with  a  meaning  impossible 
to  misconstrue — " '  and  threw  it  into  the 
riiamea.' " 

While  Ned  had  been  speaking  he  had 
been  quickly  moving  towards  the  front 
door,  after  depositing  his  lantern  on  the 
table  of  the  inner  room.  Frank  muttered 
an  angry  word.  Twenty-four  hours  would 
bave  seemed  but  a  scanty  allowance  of 
time  for  the  striking  of  so  momentous  a 
bai^ain,  and  here  was  he  begrudged  an 
extra  five  minutes. 

He  followed  Ned,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  arm. 
^' A  moment  more.    There  must  be  no 


loose  arrangement  of  these  details — they 
are  of  vital  importance.  I  have  your  word 
for  it  that  that  note  goes  into  Miss  Shen- 
stone's  hands  as  soon  as  possible  )  " 

"  As  soon  as  possible.    Yes,  sir." 

"Very  well;  I  trust  you,  remember. 
Now,  another  thing,  you  must  write  to 
me  directly  you  get  a  chance,  and  tell  me 
how  things  go." 

Ned  thought  a  moment.  "  Under  what 
name,  sir,  shiall  I  address  you ;  I  dare  not 
use  your  own." 

"Oh,  some  common  name  that  won't 
attract  attention.  Better  keep  .  to  my 
initials  though,  they're  marked  on  my 
lineiL     Say  Lee — Frederick  Lee." 

"  Frederick  Lee.     I  won't  forget" 

"  And,  Ned,  there's  one  thing  else.  You 
run  tremendous  risks  daily,  should  any- 
thing happen  to  you — forgive  me  for  put- 
ting it  so  plainly — how  on  earth  am  I  to 
know  it  ?  Or  how  is  anyone  to  know  where 
I  am,  and  send  me  word ) " 

Ned  paused  with  his  hand  on  the  lock 
of  the  front  door,  "  I  will  provide  against 
that,  also "  he  began. 

"  Yes,  but  howy  man  1 "  broke  in  Frank 
impetuously ;  "  tell  me  in  what  way.  Tiiis 
is  a  thing  of  first  importance — not  to  be 
left  to  chance  or  hap-hiazard." 

"You  must  leave  the  whole  thing  to 
me,  sir,  from  first  to  last  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  how  I  shall  do  this  or  that. 
If  I  laid  down  a  settled  plan,  the  chances 
are  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
adhere  to  it  Circumstances,  and  the 
thought  of  the  safety  of  both  of  us,  must 
guide  me." 

Frank  groaned.  The  whistle  sounded 
again  impatiently  from  without 

Ned,  with  his  last  look,  added  another 
last  word. 

"  Don't  forget,  sir,"  he  said  quietly,^ "  we 
have  changed  places  now,  and  my  life  is 
in  your  hands." 

Frank  sprang  forward  impetuously, 
seizmg  him  by  the  hand. 

''I'm  not  likely  to  forget,"  he  cried 
vehemently.  '*I  tell  you  I  am  simply  a 
dead  man  till  you  give  the  word." 

MORE  OMENS  AND  QUACKERIES.* 

IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  L 

The  Goddess  Hilda,  says  Kelly,  in  his 
**  Indo-Eurepean  Traditions  and  Folk 
Lore,"  is  only  another  form  of  Freyja  or 
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Frea,  the  wife  of  Odin,  and  sister  of  Fryer 
or  Fro,  the  God  of  the  Son  and  of  Love,  in 
whose  attributes  she  participates.  The 
ladybird  has  many  names,  all  of  them 
mythic,  and  it  is  sacred  to  both  goddesses. 
Its  home  is  in  heaven,  or  in  the  sun,  and 
Oerman  children  tell  it  in  rhyme  to  fly  up 
thither,  mount  the  choir  (Freyja's  throne), 
and  bring  back  sunshine  and  fine  weather. 
They  beUeve  that  were  they  to  kOl  the 
insect,  the  sun  would  not  shine  on  the  next 
day.    The  English  rhyme — 

Ladybird,  ladybird,  fly  away  home ; 

Your  house  is  on  fire,  your  children  will  burn— 

seems  to  have  some  reference  to  the  insect's 
ministrations  to  fire,  the  more  so  as  the 
ladybird  is  very  commonly  addressed  in 
Germany  to  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
children  in  Westphalia  have  a  rhyme  which 
plainly  implies  that  the  burning  house  is  in 
heaven,  for  it  states  that  the  angels  are 
crying  about  it.  This  little  creature  is 
appealed  to  in  Germany  as  a  child-bringer, 
and  is  asked  to  fly  up  to  heaven  and  bring 
down  a  golden  dish,  and  in  it  a  golden 
bantling. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  names 
applied  to  this  msect :  ''The  little  bird  of 
the  sun,"  "The  little  lady  of  the  sun," 
"St.  MichaeFs  chicken,"  "St  Lucia's 
chicken,"  "St  Nicholas's  Uttle  dove," 
"The  Bishop  Bumaby,"  "The  animal  of 
heaven,"  "  The  little  bird  of  Mary,"  "The 
little  cow,''  "  Little  bird,"  "Littie  horse  of 
God."  It  is  diflicult  to  say  bow  or  when 
arose  this  peculiar  idea  of  their  sanctity. 
They  crawl  like  bugs— in  fact,  "  ladybog  " 
ia  their  real  name — and  if  you  push  them 
they  shut  up  and  do  not  even  crawL 

In  Sweden  if  the  black  spots  on  the  wing 
covers  of  the  ladybird  exceed  seven,  the 
usual  number,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  sign  that 
corn  will  be  dear;  if  they  are  fewer  in 
number,  a  plentiful  harvest  may  be  ex- 
pected. In  Yorkshire,  according  to  the 
Kev.  Alfred  Ea?  ther,  the  foUowing  is  the 
local  naming: 

Cow  lady,  cow  lady,  hie  thee  way  whum  ! 
Thy  haMe  is  afire,  thy  children  all  gone  ; 
All  but  poor  Nancy,  set  under  a  pan, 
Wavin  (weaving)  gold  lace  as  fast  as  sho  can. 

The  services  of  the  ladybird  in  affairs  of 
love  are  pretty  well  known  by  this  time,  and 
were,  indeed,  mentioned  in  our  previous 
paper,  and  therefore  need  not  be  enu- 
merated. It  is,  however,  said  that  if  you 
kill  one  you  wiU  be  broken  before  snow 
fallF.  The  Kentish  people  say  they  are 
good,  when  powdered  up,  as  a  preservative 
agaioEt  measles  and  coHc  1 


In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  whefedi 
white  heather  is  found  at  exceedingly  xm 
intervals,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  hri^ 
of  luck,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotlaiid  ii 
would  be  thought  a  rash  bride  who ' 
to  church  without  it     There  is  a  sajii^ 
*'  Happy  is  the  married  life  of  her  vh 
wears  the  white  heather  at  her  wedding," 
Amongst  those  who  go  out  early  upon  ^ 
hills  to  look  for  white  heather,  the  sajiai 
is    common,   '*  who    finds    keeps."     Ik 
searchers  are  many ;  but  few  find  it,  era 
when  it  is  wanted  to  grace  a  bridal  b» 
quet      There  is  health,  though,  in  tk 
pursuit,  so  that  the  search  itself  is  '*lQckj,' 
and  it  is  so  good-natured  as  to  be  a  dec^ 
tive  plant.    The  pale  sprig,  here  and  then, 
constantly  deceives  tourists  on  the  hnift 
for  it  into  thinking  that  they  have  stunliM 
upon  real  specimens.     A  blending  of  Ua 
and  purple  is  the  familiar  colour  of  tk 
heather  flower ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  ii 
plenty  in  delicate  tints,  and  it  is  thest 
that  deceive  the  unknowing  searcher. 

Except  in  colour  the  white  heather  doa 
not  differ  from  that  which  covers  all  the 
Highland  hills.  It  is  the  ordinary  flower: 
but  in  its  virgin  whiteness  it  standi  oq' 
amongst  clumps  of  purple  like  a  tint-npnj 
of  snow.  They  say  in  the  far  North  the 
when  the  sheep,  hardy  devourers  of  tk 
tender  stem  of  the  heather,  come  Mcrom't 
in  their  grazing,  they  avoid  harmi^  it; 
that  the  grouse  have  never  been  known  ts 
crush  it  with  their  wings.  On  great  oeo- 
sions  the  table  of  a  Highland  chief  wtmki 
be  poor  indeed  without  its  sprig  of  white 
heather.  When  the  heir  pretumpliTe 
reaches  man's  estate,  he  wears  it  for  luck; 
and  it  is  considered  the  height  of  hotpi 
tality  to  present  it  to  the  stranger  goe^'^ 
If  he  loses  it,  he  may  look  out  for  disaster. 
A  bouquet  formed  of  this  rare  flover 
was  earned  by  the  youngest  daughter  d 
England's  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriaga 

To  descend  from  the  beautiful  to  the  un- 
sightly, I  may  say  that  amongst  the  absurd 
divination  customs  of  our  ancestors,  there 
was  one  which  consisted  of  going  outside 
the  house  and  pulling  up  the  first  cabbage 
stalk  met  with,  in  order  to  determine  int 
size  and  quality  of  the  marriage  partnr. 
If  earth  stick  to  the  root  it  meant  lortoDe, 
and  the  taste  of  the  heart  or  stem  ^rts 
indicative  of  the  future  partner's  temper— 
bitter  being  bad,  and  sweet  good. 

A  novel  custom  still  prevails  amongsi 
ladies  in  some  parts,  which  will  oommeo<l 
itself  to  maiden  ladies  growing  old.    It  a 
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dd  that  she  who  puts  on  a  silk-knit  garter 
16  first  day  of  the  year  and  wears  it  con- 
nuoualy,  will  certainly  marry  daring  the 
ear.  It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  a  young 
idy,  being  very  much  pleased  with  the 
ilken  garter  worn  by  a  joung  lady  for 
\ds  purpose,  proposed  to  knit  a  "  fellow  " 
>r  it ;  but  the  young  lady  declined,  saying 
he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  be- 
ritching  cirdet,  and  preferred  the  natural 
onung  of  the  "  fellow.'' 

In  an  old  work  on  the  occult  sciencea, 
be  following  very  singular  diTination  prac- 
tce  at  the  period  of  the  harvest  moon  is 
leacribed.  When  you  go  to  bed,  place 
inder  your  pillow  a  prayer-book,  open  at 
he  part  of  the  matrimonial  service,  ''  with 
hia  ring  I  thee  wed,''  place  on  it  a  key,  a 
ing,  a  flower,  a  sprig  of  willow,  a  small 
leart-cake,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  the  fol- 
owing  caxds:  the  ten  of  clube,  nine  of 
learts,  ace  of  spades,  and  the  ace  of 
liunond&  Wrap  all  these  in  a  thin  hand- 
kerchief of  gauze  or  muslin,  and  on  getting 
into  bed  cross  your  hands  and  say  : 

Luna,  every  woman's  friend, 
To  me  thy  goodness  condescend ; 
Let  me  this  night  in  visions  see 
Emblems  of  my  destiny. 

If  you  dream  of  storms,  troublee  will 
betide  y  on ;  if  the  storm  end  in  a  fine  calm, 
80  will  your  fate ;  if  of  a  ring  or  the  ace  of 
diamonds,  marriage ;  bread,  an  industrious 
life ;  cake,  a  prosperous  life ;  flowers,  joy ; 
willow,  treachery  in  love;  spades,  death; 
diamonds,  money;  dubs,  a  foreign  land; 
hearts,  base  children ;  keys,  that  you  will 
rise  to  great  trust  and  power,  and  never 
know  want;  birds,  that  you  will  have  many 
children;  and  geese,  Uiat  you  will  marry 
more  than  once. 

The  poet  Moore  put  into  verse  two  very 
old-fashioned  omens : 

When  daylight  was  yet  sleeping  under  the  billow, 

And  stars  in  the  heavens  still  lingering  shone. 
Young  Kitty,  all  blushing,  rose  up  from  her  pillow, 

The  last  time  she  e'er  was  to  press  it  alone. 
Vor  the  youth  whom  she  treasured  her  heart  and 
her  soul  in 

Had  promised  to  link  the  last  tie  before  noon ; 
And  wnen  once  the  young  heart  of  a  maiden  is 
stolen, 

That  maiden,  herself,  will  steal  after  it  soon. 

As  she  looked  in  the  glass,  which  a  woman  ne'er 
misses. 

Nor  ever  wants  time  for  a  sly  glance  or  two, 
A  butterfly,  fresh  from  the  night-flower's  kisses, 

Flew  over  the  mirror  and  shaded  the  view. 
En»ged  with  Uie  insect,  for  hiding  her  graces. 


While  she  stole  through  the  garden,  where  heart's- 
ease  was  growing. 
She  cull'd  some,  and  kissed  off  its  night-fallen 
dew; 
And  a  rose,  further  on,  look'd  so  tempting  and 


^^  She  brushed  him ;  he  fell,  alas !  never  to  rise 
Ah !  such,"  said  the  girl,  **  is  the  pride  of 

faces, 
For  which  the  soul's  innocence  too  often  dies  ! ' 


Eat,  spite  of  her  haste  she  must  gather  it,  too. 
But  while  o'er  the  roses  too  carelessfy  leaning. 
Her  zone  flew  in  two,  and  her  heart's-ease  was 

lost; 
'*  Ah !  this  means,*'  .said  the  girl  (and  she  sighed  al 

the  meaning), 
**  That  love  is  scarce  worth  the  repose  it  will  coat." 

The  butterfly  was,  and  is  still,  con- 
sidered to  be  an  emblem  of  the  soul,  and  it 
used,  at  one  time,  to  be  regarded  as  almost 
fatally  unlucky  to  destroy  one  of  these 
beautiful  insects. 

Concerning  sneezing  there  are  numerous 
superstitions  and  omens,  and  as  a  com- 
mencement I  will  give  an  entire  week  of 
sneezes : 

Sneeze  on  Monday,  sneeze  for  danger ; 
Sneeze  on  Tuesday,  kiss  a  stranger ; 
Sneeze  on  Wednesday,  have  a  letter ; 
Sneeze  on  Thursday,  something  better ; 
Sneeze  on  Friday,  expect  sorrow ; 
Sneeze  on  Saturday,  joy  to-morrow ; 
Sneeze  on  Sunday,  on  Monday  borrow. 

ArbutNiot  said  :  "  Violent  sneezing  pro- 
duceth  convulsions  in  all  the  muscles  of 
respiration ;  so  great  an  alteration  can  be 
produced  by  the  tickling  of  a  feather ;  and 
if  the  action  of  sneezing  should  be  con- 
tinued by  some  very  acrid  substance,  it  will 
produce  'headache,'  universal  convulsions, 
fever,  and  death."  Less  superstitious, 
Bacon  wrote:  "If  one  be  about  to  sneeze, 
rubbing  the  eyes  till  tears  run  will  prevent 
it;  for  that  the  humour  descending  to  the 
nostrils  is  diverted  to  the  eyes."  In  his 
''Paradise  Brained,"  Milton  thus  refers 
to  a  sneeze : 

I  heard  the  rack. 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle ;  but 
These  flaws,  though  mortals  fear  them 
As  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  heav'n. 
Are  to  the  main  as  wholesome  as  a  sneeze 
To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone. 

It  is  said  that  a  pestilence  was  sent  on 
the  Eomans  in  the  days  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  of  which  people  died  suddenly, 
sneezing  as  they  died ;  thus,  when  anyone 
was  heard  to  sneeze,  they  that  were  by 
said,  "  Gkd  help  you,"  making  the  sign  of 
the  Cross.  This  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  after-sneez- 
ing salutations.  The  Eomans  said  that 
before  the  time  of  Jacob  men  never  sneezed 
but  once,  and  then  died.  They  assure  us 
that  Jacob  was  the  first  to  die  of  natural 
decay ;  his  predecessors  to  the  Unknown 
Land  having  all  died  sneezing.  The  memory 
of  this  fact  was  ordered  to  be  preserved  in 
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all  nations,  by  a  command  of  every  Prince 
to  his  Bobjects  to  employ  some  salutation 
after  the  act  of  sneezing. 

When  a  King  of  Mesopotamia  took  it 
into  his  royal  head  to  sneeze,  it  is  said 
that  loud  acclamations  were  made  in  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  those  omitting  to 
follow  suit  bein^  liable  to  a  severe  penalty. 
A  writer  in  **  The  Schoole  of  Slovenrie," 
advises  us  thus : 

When  you  would  Bueeze,  straight  turn  yourself  into 

your  neighbour's  face, 
As  for  my  part,  wherein  to  sneeze,  I  know  no  fitter 

place; 
It  is  an  order,  when  you  sneeze,  good  men  will 

prav  for  you ; 
Marke  him  that  doth  so,  for  I  thinke  he  is  your 

friend  most  true. 
And  that  your  friend  may  know  who  sneezes,  and 

may  for  you  pray. 
Beware  you  not  forget  to  sneeze  full  in  his  face 

alway. 
But  when  thou  hear'st  another  sneeze,  though  he 

be  thy  father. 
Say  not  "God  bless  him,"  but  "choak  up,"  or  some 

Huch  matter,  rather. 

Bishop  Hall  says:  "When  he  nesseth 
thinks  them  not  his  friends,  then  uncover 
not ;  '*  and  an  old  proverb  sajs :  **  He  that 
hath  sneezed  thrice,  turn  him  out  of  the 
hospital'* 

Even  that  most  necessary  act  of  cleanli- 
ness, the  cutting  and  trimming  of  the 
finger  nails,  has  its  accompanying  omen. 
We  are  told  in  ancient  rhyme  (quoted  in 
our  previous  article)  that 

A  man  had  better  never  be  born 
Than  have  his  nails  on  Sunday  shorn  ; 
Cut  them  on  Monday,  cut  them  for  wealth  : 
Cut  them  on  Tuesday,  out  them  for  health  ; 
Cut  theni  on  Wednesday,  cut  them  for  news  ; 
Cut  them  on  Thursday,  for  a  pair  of  new  shoes ; 
Cut  them  on  Friday,  cut  them  for  sorrow ; 
Cut  them  on  Saturday,  see  your  sweetheart  to- 
morrow. 

This,  however,  would  not  appear  to  apply 
everywhere,  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne  re- 
marks that,  "  To  cut  nails  upon  a  Friday 
or  a  Sunday  is  accounted  lucky  amongst 
the  common  people  in  many  places.  The 
set  and  statutory  times  of  paring  nails  and 
cutting  hair  is  thought  by  many  a  point 
of  consideration,  which  is,  perhaps,  but  the 
continuation  of  an  ancient  superstition.  To 
the  Bomans  it  was  piacular  to  pare  their 
nails  upon  the  mundinae,  observed  every 
ninth  day." 

There   are  a   number  of  superstitious 

fancies  and  omens  concerning  the  white 

spots  which  at  times  appear  on  the  thumb 

and  finger  nails,  and  which  are  caused  by 

a  slight  injury  to  the  flesh  above  the  nail 

root     Of  these  spots,  beginning  from  the 

thumb,  you  may  read, 

A  friend,  a  present,  a  foe, 

A  letter  to  com*?,  a  journey  to  go. 


That  is  to  say,  a  white  spot  on  the  ^^atit 
nail  means  "a  friend;"  on  the  index  fi^ 
*'  a  present ; "  and  so  on  to  the  HtUefian, 
which  signifies  "  a  journey  to  ga"  Ado&b 
version  tells  us  that  all  spots  aie  pteMi| 
to  come,  whether  on  Uie  thumb  or  fifi^a^ 
bat  that 

A  present  on  the  finger  w  sure  to  linger; 
A  pretient  on  the  thumb  it  fiare  to  < 


In  bygone  day  it  was  commonly  fadimi 
that  it  was  unlucky  to  a  traveller  if  ahn 
chanced  to  cross  his  path,  e^Mciallyif  tk 
hare  appeared  when  the  tntvcdler  was  a 
horseback.  The  Roman  aueore  oaniiifairi 
it  an  exceeding  ill  omen.  Kamaay,  in  ik 
«Elminothologiae.''  p.  271  (1668),  np 
^<  If  a  hare  cross  the  traveller's  path,  htn- 
pects  he  shall  be  robbed  or  come  to  ssh 
mischance.''  The  reason  for  this  i^ 
superstition  is,  in  all  probabilitj,  te 
witches  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  ^ 
to  transform  themselves  into  harea^  Eflin, 
in  his  "  Trip  to  BenweU/'  makes  refenBci 
to  the  superstition  in  these  words  : 

Nor  did  we  meet,  with  nimble  feet. 
One  little  fearful  lepus ; 
That  certain  sign,  as  some  divine. 
Of  fortune  bad  to  keep  us. 

Purchasers  of  horses  nowadays 
hardly  believe  that  not  so  long  ago 
stition  had  much  to  do  with  the  dioioe  of 
a  horse.  The  rhyme  which  follows  i 
English^  and  had  its  origin  in  the  Weitoi 
England : 

If  you  have  a  horse  with  four  white  legs, 

Keep  him  not  a  day ; 
If  you  have  a  horse  with  three  white  legs, 

Send  him  far  awa^ ; 
If  you  have  a  horse  with  two  white  legs. 

Send  him  to  a  friend ; 
And  if  you  have  a  horse  with  one  white  leg, 

Keep  him  to  his  end. 

The  regard  in  which  the  swallow  is  heU 
is  on  account  of  the  omens  attendant  iqMo 
its  movements.  Swallows  were  sacred  to 
the  Penates,  or  household  gods,  of  tb 
ancients,  and  their  preservation  becaat 
therefore,  a  matter  of  religioos  ooneeni 
Hence  arose  the  superstition  that  whoever 
destroys  a  swallow,  or  her  nest^  destmjs 
his  or  her  own  fortune  in  doingsa  When 
the  swallow  nestles,  it  is  said  no  Hghtntng 
will  fall ;  while  the  place  she  deserts  ii 
taken  possession  of  by  death.  Whoefv 
gives  the  swallow  shelter  will  be  tbM 
blessed.  Formerly  it  was  believed  Ihst 
the  swallow  did  not  migrate,  but  fonaei 
itself  into  a  baU,  and  so  passed  under  the 
sea  or  through  the  sea.  Russian  peaswiti 
believe  that  the  swallow  arrives  from  Fhb- 
dise  to  warm  the  earth ;  that  its  presoioe 
keeps  off  fire  and  lightning ;  that  its  arrini 
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mly  foretells  abuadant  harvests ;  and 
^t  to  steal  its  nest  brings  bad  freckles 
)n  the  face  of  the  robber.  Accordnig  to 
Scandinavian  legends,  the  swallow  hovered 
>ver  the  Cross  on  which  the  Redeemer 
waa  hanging,  singing  **  Svate  I  svate  1 " 
(cheer  up  1  cheer  np  I),,  and  hence  it  received 
the  name  of  '* svate,"  or  swallow — "the 
bird  of  consolation." 

Another  saperstiUoas  belief,  associated 
vrith  their  migratory  habits,  is  that 
swallows  go  to  distant  lands  in  search  of 
a  certain  wondrous  stone,  '*  seeking  with 
oager  eyes  the  wondrous  stone,  which  the 
swallow  brings  from  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
to  restore  the  sight  of  its  fledgelings.'' 
Weather-wise  people  will  say,  if  the 
swallows  fly  high,  "  fine  weather ; "  but  if 
they  fly  low,  '*  rain  to  come.' 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  fol- 
lowing lines  were  believed  to  be  true  with 
r^ard  to  the  wearing  of  shoes  : 

Tip  at  the  toe,  live  to  see  woe ; 
Wear  at  the  aide,  live  to  be  a  bride ; 
Wear  at  the  ball,  live  to  spend  all ; 
Wear  at  the  heel,  live  to  save  a  deaL 

A  most  oniqae  superstition  about  shoes 

tells  us  that,  if  a  young  lady  be  desirous  of 

dreaming  of  her  absent  lover,  it  is  only 

necessary    to  go  through  the    following 

formula,  previous  to  retiring  for  the  night : 

Hoping  this  night  mv  true  love  to  see, 
I  place  my  shoes  in  the  form  of  a  T. 

The  following  rhyme  is  current  in  the 
North  of  England  concerning  the  good  and 
ill  luck  of  the  wash-tub ;  and  though  it  has 
a  tmge  of  superstition  about  it,  the  ideas 
embodied  are  remarkably  good  ones  : 

They  that  wash  on  a  Monday 

Have  a  whole  week  to  dry ; 
They  that  wash  on  a  Tuesday 

Are  not  so  mnch  awrve ; 
They  that  wash  on  a  Wednesday 

May  get  their  clothes  clean  ; 
They  that  wash  on  a  Thursday 

Are  not  so  much  to  mean  ; 
They  that  wash  on  a  Friday 

Wash  for  their  need ; 
They  that  wash  on  a  Saturday 

Are  clarty  paps  indeed. 

'•Clarty  paps,"  be  it  understood,  are 
dirty  folks. 

In  the  South  oi  England  there  is  a 
general  belief,  that  it  is  unlucky  to  sleep  in 
a  room  with  the  whitethorn  in  bloom  in  it 
during  the  month  of  May.  Anyone  who  is 
fooUuttdy  enough  to  tempt  the  Pates 
hereby  will  surely  be  followed  by  some 
great  misfortune.  According  to  an  old 
Baw  : 

1^  you  sweep  the  house  with  the  blossomed  broom 

inMay, 
*  on  are  sure  to  nw^^n  the  h«ad  of  the  honae  awav. 


An  anecdote  is  related  in  Sussex,  which 
will  show  the  strength  of  superstition  of 
a  young  girl  who  was  lingering  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  but  whose 
countenance  always  h'ghted  up  at  the  sight 
of  flowers.  One  day,  though,  she  appeared 
so  unhappy  after  a  nosegay  of  bright  spring 
flowers  had  been  laid  on  her  bed,  that  she 
was  asked  if  their  smell  was  disagreeable  1 
"  Oh,  no  ! "  she  replied.  "  They  are  veiy 
nice  indeed ;  but  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
you  would  Uirow  away  the  piece  of  yellow 
broom,  for  they  do  say  death  comes  with 
it  if  it  is  brought  into  the  house  in  the 
month  of  May.  I  have  never  heard  this 
superstition  spoken  of  anywhere  north  of 
the  Trent 

There  is  carefully   preserved  at  Eden 

Hall  an  old  drinking-glass  upon  the  safety 

of   which,  tradition  says,  hangs  the  luck 

of  the  family.    In  days  gone  by,  it  is  said 

that  the  glass  was  stolen  from  the  fairies, 

who  did  all  they  could  to  recover  the 

raviahed    property,   but  without  success. 

Finally  they  disappeared,  after  pronouncing 

this  spell : 

If  that  glass  either  break  or  faU, 
Farewell  to  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall ! 

So  long  as  this  mysterious  glass  is  pre- 
served intact,  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall  will 
last ;  but  should  the  day  ever  arrive  when 
it  is  broken,  or  allowed  to  fall,  there  will 
be  no  more  luck  in  the  family.  The  goblet, 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  a  sacred 
chalice,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
C.  Muserave,  the  owner  of  the  Hall. 

The  fate  of  Ettrick  Hall  was  long  ago 
predicted  in  the  following  lines : 

On  it  the  sun  shinea  never  at  morn, 
Because  it  was  built  on  the  widow's  com  ; 
And  its  foundations  can  never  be  sure. 
Because  it  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  poor ; 
•  And  ere  an  age  has  come  and  gone, 

Or  the  trees  o'er  the  chimly  tops  grow  green, 
We  dinna  ken  where  the  house  has  been. 

How  literally  true  this  prediction  has 
proved,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  for  many  years  been  a  vestige 
of  the  grand  old  mansion.  Its  site  can 
only  be  known  by  the  avenues  and  lines 
of  trees,  while  we  are  told  that  many  clay 
cottages  that  were  built  previously  "  are 
stancung  in  state  and  form."  Around 
Ettrick  Hall  was  orginallv  a  considerable 
village,  which,  as  recenUy  as  the  Civil 
War,  contained  as  many  as  fifty-three  fine 
houses;  but  about  the  year  1700,  according 
to  Chunbers's  "Popular  Ehymes  of  Scot- 
land," one  of  the  Tushielaw  family  turned 
out  the  remnant  of  these  poor  and  small 
tenants    and    sub-tenants,    the    numbers 
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being  then  very  considerable.  He  built 
a  splendid  bouse  on  tbe  property,  all  of 
which  he  took  into  his  own  \md%.  There 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
prediction  was  written  before  or  after  the 
event 

One  of  the  most  foolish  omens  I  have 
come  across,  and  one  that  has  been  told 
to  me  over  and  over  again  with  the  utmost 
solemnity,  is  that  if  a  person  breaks  a 
looking-glass,  inadvertently  or  purposely, 
he  or  she  will  have  no  luck  for  the  space 
of  seven  years.  I  have  not  broken  one  of 
these  articles  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
truth  of  this  superstition,  but  I  have  heard 
many  a  one  affirm  most  positively  that,  fol- 
lowing a  broken  looUng-glass,  domestic 
trouble  had  never  ceased  for  seven  years. 
It  is  related  that,  when  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  engaged  in  one  of  his 
campaigns  in  Italy,  ne  broke  the  glass  over 
a  portrait  of  Josephine.  This  accident  so 
disconcerted  him  that  he  immediately 
despatched  a  courier  to  convince  himself 
of  her  safety,  being  fully  impressed  of  her 
deatL  In  parts  of  England  the  belief  is 
strong  that  the  breakage  of  a  looking-glass 
or  the  glass  of  a  picture  is  the  sure  pre- 
cursor of  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  owl  has  always  been  held  to  be  the 
emblem  of  wisdom  by  some,  and  by  others 
SB  •an  object  of  detestation  and  dread ;  and 
the  cry  of  the  screech  owl  at  night  in  rural 
districts  is  said  to  precede  disease  and 
death.  Should  one  of  these  birds  screech 
while  flying  over  a  house,  death  is  certain 
to  follow  to  someone  residing  therein. 
Imperial  Eome  twice  underwent  lustration 
to  save  her  from  the  direfid  consequences 
of  a  visit  from  one  of  those  ill-omened 
birds,  which  penetrated  even  to  the 
CapitoL   Butler  thus  alludes  to  this  event : 

The  Roman  Senate,  when  within 
The  city  waUs  an  owl  was  seen, 
Did  cause  their  clergy  with  lustrations 
(Our  Synod  calls  humiliations). 
The  round-fac'd  prodigy  t'  avert, 
From  doing  town  and  country  hurt. 

The  placing  of  an  even-leaved  ash  under 
one's  pillow  at  bed-time  will,  it  is  said, 
cause  the  sleeper  to  dream  of  his  or  her 
lover.  Moreover,  it  is  further  boldly 
asserted,  it  will  tell  you  who  you  will 
have  for  a  mate,  as  surely  as  the  dead 
man  lies  in  his  grave. 

This  even  aah  I  carry  in  hand, 

The  first  I  meet  shall  be  my  husband  ; 

If  he  be  single.  let  him  draw  nigh ; 

But  if  he  be  married,  then  he  may  pass  by  ; 

refers  to  the  day-time,  and  to  ensure 
success,  the  leaf  should  be  thrown  at  the 


SBser-by.      Another  rough  poem  d  tfet 
iddle  Ages  informs  us  thaX  we  shooU 

Burn  ash -wood  green, 
'Tis  fire  for  a  aueen. 
Bum  ash'wooa  sear, 
'TwiU  make  a  man  iwear. 

Even  ash,  I  do  thee  pluck. 
Hoping  thus  to  meet  good  luck ; 
If  no  luck  I  get  from  thee, 
I  shaU  wish  thee  on  a  tree. 

A  triplet,  dealing  with  tliree  aepantetRee, 
I  tells  us  to 

I      Beware  of  an  oak,  it  draws  the  strode  ; 

I      Avoid  an  ash,  it  courts  a  flash  ; 

I      Creep  under  a  thorn,  it  will  save  you  from  han_ 

I  The  foregoing,  of  course,  refers  to  shelter 

ing  during  a  thunderstonn.    The  foIlowiEg 

refers  to  an  old  superstition  : 

When  the  oak  comes  out  before  the  sah. 
You'll  have  a  summer  of  wet  and  splash ; 
When  the  ash  comes  out  before  the  oak, 
You'll  have  a  summer  of  dust  and  smoke. 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  oak  gets  into  hi 
before  the  ash,  we  may  expect  a  cold 
summer  and  an  unproductive  autom; 
while.,  if  the  contrary  is  the  case,  we  mj 
es^ect  a  fine  and  productive  year.  Pai% 
this  to  the  proof,  we  find  that  in  the  jeui 
1816,  1817,  1821,  1823,  1828,  1829,  ISS*:-, 
1838,  1840,  1845,  1850,  and  1859  the  nil" 
was  in  leaf  a  full  month  before  the  oik, 
and  the  autumns  were  unfavourabla  h 
1831,  1833, 1839,  1853,  and  1880,  thetwe 
species  of  trees  came  into  leaf  about  the* 
same  time,  and  the  years  were  not  remiik 
able  either  for  plenty  or  the  revene: 
whereas  in  1818,  1819,  1820,  1822,  1824, 
1825,  1826,  1827,  1833.  1834,  1835, 183*; 
1837,  1842,  1846,  1854,  1868,  and  1S6V 
the  oak  displayed  its  foUage  several  we^ 
before  the  ash,  and  the  summers  of  those 
years  were  dry  and  warm,  and  the  hanresti 
abundant  The  winters  do  not  seon  to 
have  showed  any  marked  characteristics, 
being  sometimes  very  cold,  sometimes  ygj 
warm,  both  when  the  oak-tree  came  fim 
in  leaf,  and  when  the  foliage  of  the  idt 
tree  preceded  that  of  the  oak. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  serious  iU-omen  to  look 
or  turn  back  after  setting  out  on  a  joor- 
nev,  a  superstition,  in  aU  probability,  ai 
old  nearly  as  the  world  itself.  This  oingir 
nated  with  Lot's  wife  lookmg  back,  wbes 
he  and  his  family  were  being  led  outiiile 
the  doomed  City  of  the  Phun.  Id 
Eoberts's  "Oriental  Illustrations"  it  » 
stated  that  the  Hindoos  consider  it  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate  for  a  man  or  s 
woman  to  look  back  when  they  leave  their 
homes ;  consequently,  if  a  man  goes  out 
and  leaves  something  behind  him,  irtiA 
his  wife  knows  he  wants,  she  does  not  oH 
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after  him  to  tarn  or  look  back,  bat  takes 
or  wndn  it  after  him ;  and,  if  some  great 
emergency  obliges  him  to  look  back,  he 
will  not  then  proceed  on  the  bosiness  he 
was  about  to  transact 

It  has  been  declared,  on  the  asually 
competent  anthority  which  originates  saper- 
stitions  of  every  sort,  that  it  is  highly 
anlacky  for  a  rose,  when  worn  on  the 
person,  to  scatter  its  leaves  on  the  ground. 
I  ventore  to  qaote  an  illustration  of  this 
from  the  "Life  and  Correspondence  of 
M.  G.  Lewis.''  The  lady  to  whom  this 
portent  happened  was  Miss  Bay,  who  was 
murdered  at  the  Piazza  entrance  of  the 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  by  a  man  named 
Hackman.  When  the  carriage  was  an- 
noaoced,  and  she  was  adjusting  her  dress, 
Mrs.  Lewis  remarked  on  a  beautiful  rose 
which  Miss  Ray  wore  in  her  bosom.  Just 
as  the  words  were  uttered  the  flower  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  when  Miss  Bay  stooped 
down  to  pick  it  up  the  red  leaves  scattered 
themselves  on  the  ground,  the  stalk  only 
remaining  in  her  hand.  The  poor  girl, 
evidently  affected  by  this  incident,  said,  in 
a  slightly  faltering  voice  :  **  I  trust  I  am 
not  to  consider  this  an  evil  omen.''  But 
soon  recovering  her  presence  of  mind,  she 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  meet 
again  after  the  performance ;  a  hope  which 
it  was  decreed  should  never  be  fulfilled. 


ITS  BIRTHDAY. 

Lv  my  hid  heart  my  holiday  I  keep, 

I  crown  my  royal  day  with  dewy  flowers ; 
Acpow  the  chords  a  joyous  hand  I  sweep, 

Triumphant  song  should  hail  the  golden  hours. 
Mv  day  of  days,  whose  sun  arose  in  clouds, 

Vet  slowly  brightened  in  its  majesty. 
Till  the  fnU  glory  touched  the  highest  shrouds, 

Where  the  frail  ship  sailed  o'er  life's  troubled  sea. 

My  day  of  days,  how  the  rich  gifts  it  brought. 

In  its  own  generous  fulness  soothed  and  cheered, 
Till  the  pale  plant  new  strength  and  vigour  caught, 

Despite  the  storms  that  crushed,  the  blights  tnat 
seared; 
The  drooping  tendrils  rose  to  meet  the  glow, 

And  climg  around  the  strong  support  it  gave, 
While  the  old  perfume  it  was  wont  to  know, 

Rose  for  his  incense  who  had  come  to  save. 

None  know  my  day ;  the  tide  of  life  flows  on ; 

Kind  voices  greet ;  kind  presences  are  near  ; 
One  viewless  shadow  falls  for  me  alone. 

One  sweet  dumb  voice  is  whispering  in  mine  ear. 
The  household  music  never  knows  a  break, 

Yet  through  it  all  I  know  the  master  chord.s ; 
To  my  own  shrine  mv  offering  I  take. 

My  Idol  answers,  but  none  note  his  words. 

And  so  I  keep  its  birthday  quietly. 

With  many  a  pretty,  silly,  silent  rite ; 
Its  birthday,  who  brought  joy  and  peace  to  me. 

Its  birthday,  who  lent  glory  to  my  night : 
And,  as  I  twine  its  wreath  from  ricner  bloom. 

From  radiant  blossoms,  foliage  sweet  and  rare, 
Of  delicate  grace  and  passionate  perfume, 

I  turn,  and  nIftPA  a  nurniA  hAnrt's-ease  there. 


AN  AFRICAN  BISHOP. 

Not  many  months  after  we  followed  Mr. 
H.  H.  Johnston  to  the  wonderful  country 
of  Kilima-Njaro,*  we  are  agun  attracted 
to  the  same  region  by  the  tragic  death  of 
Bishop  Hannii^ton,  who  was  murdered  by 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  famous  African 
potentate,  King  Mtes^.  But  how  came  a 
Bishop  in  these  wilds?  and  why  was  he 
murdered!  and  how  is  it  that  King 
Mwanga  has  shown  a  disposition  towards 
a  white  man,  the  reverse  of  what  one  has 
been  led  to  believe  by  Speke,  and  Living- 
stone, and  Stanley,  and  other  travellers,  to 
have  characterised  his  father,  the  much- 
spoken-of  Mtes6 1  Let  us  see  by  the  light 
of  the  martyred  Bishop's  own  journals, 
and  the  volume  of  memoirs  of  him  by  his 
friend,  the  Eev.  £.  C.  Dawson,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

James  Hannington  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  but  not  the 
first  victim  there  to  the  struggle  between 
Christianity  and  barbarism.  It  is  only 
some  fifteen  years  since  the  Methodist 
missionary,  Mr.  New — the  first  English- 
man to  reach  and  ascend  Kilima-Njaro— 
was  robbed  by  the  Chaga  people,  and  left 
to  die  in  the  wilderness.  But  since  that 
time,  as  we  have  seen  before,  the  Chaga 
country  has  been  visited  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson  and  by  Mr.  EL  H.  Johnston,  and 
since  that  time  fuso,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  have  established  a  number  of 
stations  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  with 
head-quarters  at  Frere  Town  (Mombasa). 

It  was  in  June,  1884,  that  Mr.  James 
Hannington  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  this 
wide  and  somewhat  undefined  diocese,  in 
consequence  of  the  conviction  which  had 
been  long  growing  up  in  the  Society,  that 
for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  Mis- 
sions, a  supreme  head  was  needed,  with 
*'  authority  to  command,  wisdom  to  orga- 
nise, and  character  to  ensure  that  his  com- 
mands should  be  obeyed.'' 

James  Hannington  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  Charles  Smith  Hannington,  a  gentle- 
man who,  having  amassed  a  fortune  in 
business,  had  purchased  an  estate  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint,  in  Sussex,  about  eight  miles 
from  Brighton.  Brought  up  in  the  country, 
James  was  enabled  to  indulge  in  boyhood 
in  his  natural  taste  for  "sport,"  and  in 
cultivating  his  faculty  for  observation  of 
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Nature,  for  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
"bom  naturalist."  Destined  for  business, 
he  was,  after  a  somewhat  spasmodic  and 
imperfect  course  of  private  education,  sent 
to  his  father's  counting-house  in  Brigbtoa 
But  a  commercial  life  was  found  to  be  un- 
suited  to  him;  and,  indeed,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  much  of  it,  for,  during 
the  six  years  of  his  experiment,  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  great  deal  of  yachting  and 
traveUing  with  his  parents  and  brothers. 
Still  business  was  admitted  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  he  resolved  to  enter  the  Church.  At 
Oxford  he  distinguished  himself  rather  in 
athletics  than  in  scholarship ;  for  exuberant 
good-humour  than  for  theology;  but  he 
was  a  general  favourite  with  both  dons 
and  students.  After  being  ordained  he 
obtained  a  curacy  in  Devonshire,  where 
again  his  love  of  outdoor  life  and  adven- 
ture, and  of  botanical,  entomological,  and 
geological  studies  had  ample  field.  It  was 
while  in  this  charse  that  his  mind  became 
turned  permanenuy  to  more  serious  things, 
and  that  missionary  enterprise  began  to 
attract  him.  This  <*  great,  broad-shoul- 
dered, genial  Englishman,"  began  in  time, 
as  every  right-minded  man  does,  to  see 
Uiat  there  was  work  for  him  to  do  in  the 
world  for  which  he  was  specially  qualified. 
He  had  a  sufficient  competency  to  enable 
him  to  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman 
of  scientific  tastes,  and  he  would  probably 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  naturalist, 
but  he  was  destined  for  other  enda  From 
Devonshire  he  removed  to  the  incumbency 
of  St.  (George's,  on  his  father's  estate, 
where  he  laboured  for  some  seven  years, 
"almost  unknown  to  the  world,  but  win- 
ning the  affection  of  his  people  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  is  given  to  few  clergymen  to 
do."  His  biographer  says  of  him,  that  he 
knew  exactly  how  to  combine  perfect 
freedom  and  familiarity  of  manner,  with  a 
self-respect  with  which  the  rudest  dared 
not  take  a  liberty.  <^He  could  be  hail- 
fellow-well-met,  with  rough  men  and  lads 
with  enviable  impunity.  The  workmen  of 
Hunt  knew  him  among  themselves  by  the 
pet  name  of  'Jemmy.'  He  was  Hurst- 
pierpoinVn  Jemmy,  their  own  Jemmy. 
But  there  was  no  one  in  the  district  to 
whom  the  men  raised  their  caps  more 
willingly,  or  to  whom  the  boys  looked  up 
with  more  unquestioning  admiration." 

This  brief  introduction  was  necessary 
to  show  the  kind  of  man,  whose  name  will 
now  always  be  associated  with  the  records 
of  Central  Africa.  It  was  not  to  be  his 
fate  to  rival  in  extent  and  duration  the 


work  of  David  Livingstone,  bat  hiim»aj 
must  ever  be  held  in  honour  by  £DgItifaiB& 

It  was  in  1878  that  HanningUmim 
stirred,  by  the  story  of  the  labours  i^ 
death  of  Lieutenant  Shergcdd  Smith  tti 
Mr.  O'Neill  on  the  Ny  anza,  with  a  stroog  j^ 
sire  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Central  A&b 
Mission  Army ;  but  it  was  not  untQ  18^ 
that  he  offered  himself  and  was  accepted 
for  the  work.  He  then  placed  himself  ik 
the  disposal  of  the  Church  Misskosy 
Society,  to  serve  in  the  Nyanza  distiiet 
for  five  years,  paying  fifty  pounds  towudi 
his  own  outfit,  and  one  hundred  poonii 
per  annum  towards  travelling  expenses, « 
the  sole  condition  that  the  Society  shodd 
undertake  to  supply  his  place  at  Si 
George's  during  his  absence. 

It  was  then  that  Hannington  was  gives 
the  lead  of  a  little  expedition  of  six  person 
— five  clergymen  and  one  artisan— wiio 
were  about  to  be  despatched  to  reinf<m 
the  Mission  at  Rubaga,  near  the  "  mystk 
source  of  the  Nile,  where  Mr.  A  M. 
Mackay,  C.E,  and  the  Eev.  P.  O'FIahaty 
were  then  labouring  alona  At  that  tuse 
King  Mtes^  was  alive,  but  was  not  i»ro?JBg 
quite  the  devoted  friend  of  the  missiooaiiei, 
which  Stanley  in  1875  had  judged  him.  h 
fact,  Mtes6  was  thinking  more  about  die 
commercial  than  the  spiritual  advantaga 
of  his  European  connection,  and  his  tn> 
ding  instincts  were  being  skilfully  plsfed 
upon  by  the  Arab  traders,  who  knew  thit 
the  dominance  of  Englishmen  means  tie 
annihilation  of  their  profitable  traffic  in 
slaves.  These  Arabs,  who  had  Us- 
merly  persuaded  Mtes^  to  become  a  Jh- 
hommedan,  were  now  intriguing  to  tan 
him  against  tiie  Christians,  'fhssi  some 
Jesuit  priests  had  made  their  way  up  from 
Zeaizibar,and,  crossing  the  Victoria  Nyann 
from  Kaeei,  had  arrived  in  Uganda  in  1879 
and  established  a  Mission  station  at  Bo- 
baga.  It  was  to  this  place,  and  at  tbis 
juncture,  that  Hannington's  party  was  to  be 
despatdied;  but  with  the  affairs  of  tbi 
Mission  we  do  not  propose  to  concern 
ourselves  here. 

In  May,  1882,  the  little  partv  left  ikig- 
land  with  instructions  to  endeavoar  to 
reach  Uganda  from  Zanzibar  by  the  oU 
route  via  Mamboia,  Vy  ui,  and  Msalals,  id^ 
from  thence  to  cross  the  Victoria  NysBabf 
boat  to  Bubaga.  A  glance  at  anyieoest 
map  of  Centnd  Afnca  will  show  that  tkis 
meant  approaching  the  famous  lake  fro& 
the  South. 

At  Zanzibar  the  tisual  delays  and  diffi- 
culties about  porters,  etc,  occurred,  M 
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towards  the  end  of  Jane  the  party  orosBed 
to  the  mainland,  and  started  for  the  interior. 
In  a  fortnight  thej  were  all  down  with 
fever,  bat  Mamboia  was  duly  reached  on 
the  twenty-first  of  Jaly,  and  there  they 
were  hear  tUy  welcomed  and  cared  for  daring 
a  few  days  by  the  resident  missionary,  Mr. 
Last,  and  his  wife.  The  march  thence 
throogh  theUgogo  conntry  was  very  trying; 
bat  Hannington  kept  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  in  parsnit  of  his  favoarite  stadies, 
and  he  made  a  large  collection  of  birds, 
insects,  and  plants,  which  was  sabse- 
quently  sent  to  the  British  Masenm.  The 
Ugogo  people-^or  Wa-gogo — have  not  a 

SK)d  repatation  among  travellers;  bat 
annington's  party  did  not  safer  so 
mach  from  them  as  from  bad  wator  and 
fever.  When  Hannington  reached  Uyni 
on  the  foarth  of  September,  he  was 
seized  with  dysentery,  and  lay  for  ten 
days  at  the  very  door  of  death.  It  is 
pleasing  to  record  that  the  Jesait  priest 
at  Unzamzembe  (celebrated  as  the  place 
at  which  Livingstone  and  Stanley  parted) 
was  very  kind  to  him,  and  even  prescribed 
medically  for  his  aUment.  Meanwhile,  the 
rest  of  the  party  went  forward,  and  Han- 
nington, hanily  better  of  the  dysentery,  was 
again  strack  down  with  rheamatic  fever, 
from  which  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  he 
wonld  never  recover,  and  he  even  selectod 
a  spot  for  his  grave.  Bat  he  did  recover, 
and  was  already  slightly  better  when  the 
caravan  returned  to  Uyui,  having  been 
prevented  from  reaching  the  lake  by  the 
old  roato  owing  to  the  large  demands  of 
the  natives  for  "  hongo,"  or  way-leave.  It 
was  then  determined  to  try  another  roate, 
and  Hannington  resolved  to  go  forward 
with  them  this  time,  even  althoagh  he  had 
to  be  carried  in  a  hammock  On  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October  Msalala  was  reached, 
and  tiiey  were  now  in  a  conntry  which 
had  only  been  toached  before  by  one  white 
man--Speke.  Althoagh  still  very  weak, 
Hannington's  health  went  on  improving, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  resame  his  botanical 
studies.  Finally,  in  November,  the  shores 
of  Victoria  Nyanza  were  reached,  at  a 
pomt  to  the  west  of  Kagei  and  Jordan's 
Nollah,  from  which  they  despatohed  mes- 
sages to  Uganda,  asking  the  Mission  there 
to  send  canoes  for  them.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  ndny  season  was  on,  they  had  to  baild 
hats  in  which  to  encamp  nntil  assistance 
came.  Bat  here  the  party  had  to  separate 
—two  of  them  having  to  take  np  their 
residence  at  Uyui,  and  another  having  to 
'^tum  to  the  coast. 


One  thing  which  eminently  fitted  Han- 
nington for  the  work  of  AMean  explorer, 
was  his  extreme  cookiess  and  conrage.  A 
coaple  of  incidents  will  saffice  to  illastrate 
these  traits;  and  they  are  interesting  in 
themselves. 

One  day,  he  and  his  boy,  Date,  were 
trying  to  stalk  some  antolopes — Hanning- 
ton never  shot  for  the  mere  sake  <rf  "sport,^'' 
bat  only  for  the  parposes  of  the  larder  or  in 
self-defence— when  he  saw  8(»nething  dark 
beyond  the  high  grass  throogh  which  they 
were  creeping.  It  tamed  oat  to  be  a 
black  rhinoceros.  Hannington  has  thas 
himself  described  what  followed  : 

'*  Back  we  darted  into  the  thicket  and 
took  a  large  circait,  coming  oat  again  on 
the  edse  of  the  plain  just  m  time  to  see  a 
cow  rhinoceros,  with  her  calf,  retiring 
slowly  in  the  jangle.  Qoietly  we  crept 
back  and  again  emerged,  this  time  abont 
tweaty  yards  from  her.  Her  head  was 
tamed  from  as»  and  on  her  back  were  a 
namber  of  yellow  'rhinoceros  birds.' 
These  flew  ap  with  a  screech,  and  apprised 
her  of  her  enemy.  Before  she  could  spring 
round,  I  fired.  As  the  ballet  strack  her, 
she  uttered  a  fierce  and  screaming  grunt, 
and,  in  a  moment,  about  ten  yaras  from 
where  I  stood,  there  rushed  from  the  jungle 
a  bull  and  another  cow  rhinoceros,  allow- 
ing most  furiously.  Happily  for  us,  they 
did  not  see  us,  as  the  vision  of  the  rhino- 
ceros is  very  limited,  and  we  were  to  lee- 
ward, so  that  they  could  not  get  our  wind. 
But,  when  about  thirty  yards  distant,  some 
whiff  of  our  wtid  must  have  reached  them, 
for  they  wheeled  round  and  charged 
fdrioosly  towards  us. 

"'Fire,  Bwana,  fire!'  excitedly  cried 
my  boy;  and,  as  he  ceased  speaking,  I 
could  hear  his  heart  thumping  violently. 

'"Be  still,'  I  said.  'Stand  perfectly 
still;'  and  the  lad,  to  his  honour  belt 
said,  was  brave  enough  to  obey.  When 
about  ten  paces  distant^  seeing  that  we 
remained  motionless,  they  came  to  a  halt 
and  eyed  us,  fiercely  pawing  the  ground 
and  snorting  defiance.  It  was  an  embar- 
rassing situation.  The  eye  wandered  round 
for  a  tree  up  which  to  dimb;  but  there 
was  not  one  within  reach.  We  were  stand- 
ing in  dense  mimosa  tangle  abont  chest- 
high  ;  flight  through  this  was  impossible.  I 
thought,  should  I  fire  t  But  I  determined 
not  to  do  so,  for  even  if,  by  the  greatest 
good  fortune,  I  brought  one  to  the  ground, 
there  were  still  the  other  two.  They  them- 
selves at  last  took  the  initiative.  The 
cow,  which  I  had  wounded,  stole  away 
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across  the  plain.  I  decided  at  once  to 
follow  her  and  get  another  shot.  The 
other  two  stood  gazing  at  as  until  they  saw 
that  she  had  oat-distanced  as,  and  then 
they  quietly  tamed  and  disappeared  in  the 
jangle." 

This  was  a  daring  enoagh  exploit ;  bat 
nothing  to  another,  somewhat  later. 

One  day,  in  December,  Hennington  went 
out  for  a  stroll,  in  search  of  botanical 
specimena  Aboat  a  mQe  from  camp  he 
saw  something  moving  in  the  scrab,  and, 
firing,  killed  what  proved  to  be  a  large 
lion's  cab.  His  gun-bearer  then  fled  in 
terror,  shouting :  *'  Kan,  Bwana,  ran  1 " 
At  the  same  moment  Hannington  heard  a 
doable  roar.  He  was  face  to  face  with 
the  bereaved  parents !  With  long,  bound- 
ing steps  the  lion  and  lioness  were  coming 
towards  him,  with  their  horrid  growls. 
Instead  of  taming  to  run,  as  anybody  else 
would  have  done,  and  have,  therefore, 
been  destroyed,  Hannington  deliberately 
faced  round  upon  the  enemy. 

''  The  enraged  lions  were  distant  but  a 
few  paces,  but  they  suddenly  checked,  and 
both  stood,  as  though  transfixed,  glaring 
upon  him.  So  they  remained  for  some 
time,  till  Hannington,  placing  one  foot 
behind  the  other,  and  still  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  yellow  orbs  before  him, 
gradually  increased  his  distance,  and  hav- 
ing placed  about  a  hundred  yards  between 
himself  and  the  monsters,  quietly  walked 
away." 

But  this  was  not  all,  although  more  than 
enoagh  to  content  most  people.  Hanning- 
ton wanted  to  secure  the  skin  of  the  cub 
he  had  killed,  so  he  determined  to  return 
through  the  waning  light. 

"When  near  enoagh  to  observe  their 
motion,  he  could  see  that  the  lion  and 
lioness  were  walking  round  about  their 
cub,  licking  its  body  and  filling  the  air 
with  low  groanings.  At  this  moment  an 
unknown  flower  caught  his  eye.  He 
plucked  it,  took  out  hu  note-book,  pressed 
it  between  the  leaves,  and  classified  it  as 
far  as  he  was  able;  then,  with  coolness 
perfectly  restored,  he  ran  forward  a  few 
paces,  threw  up  his  arms  and  shouted ! 
Was  it  that  the  lions  had  never  en- 
countered so  strange  an  antagonist  before  1 
At  all  events,  they  looked  up,  then  turned 
tail  and  bounded  away.  He  dragged  the 
cub  for  some  distance,  till,  having  left  the 
dangerous  vicinity,  he  shouldered  It  and 
brought  it  into  camp." 

Such  an  exploit  as  this  was  bound  to 
give  him  immense  influence  with  the  men. 


who  learned  not  only  to  regard  him  u 
invincible,  but  also  dreaded  opponng  Ui 
expressed  will 

Meanwhile  aflfairs  had  gone  badly  iritk 
the    messengers,  and  it  seemed  evideBt 
that,  to  get  out  of  Msalala,  HinningkB  i 
would  have   to   obtain    boats  sorn^nv  1 
himself    For  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  ] 
visit  Bomwa,  the  Kbg  of  Uziiiza,  whan 
"  capital "  was  a  few  days'  journey  fromths 
encampment,  which  wasnowalmoetdemided 
of  dow — the  currency  of  the  country— snd 
was   getting   short  of    needfol  soppliei 
Part  of  the  journey  to  Bomwa's  had  to  bt 
performed  by  canoe,  which  was  hired  bm 
some  natives.    But  on  the  second  day  the 
weather  became  very  wet,  and  the  ma 
began  to  turn  the  head  of  the  canoe  towaidg 
land  again,  with  the  expressed  detemuDi- 
tion  of  going  no  farther,  in  spite  of  thd^ 
bargain.     Hannington  asked,  "  Shoold  we 
find  canoes  there  1 " 
"No.'^ 

"  Was  it  far  from  Bomwa's  1 " 
"  Yes ;  altogether  out  of  the  way." 
"  Why,  we  snaU  die  if  we  are  left  in  tUs 
way.'' 

''Well,  Mzee  (the  captain)  sayz  hevill 
not  go  on." 

''  Then,"  I  said,  in  a  firm,  clear  Toioe, 
"  give  me  my  gun." 

I  deliberately  proceeded  to  load  it,  and, 
pointing  at  Mzee,  at  about  a  yard  distuU 
from  his  chest,  I  said  : 
"  Now  will  you  go  on  I " 
"  Yes,  Bwana,  yes  !    Don't  fire ! " 
The     effect,    adds    Hannington,    wu 
magical,  the  canoe  was  slung  roond,  and 
sped  over  the  waves  in  the  right  direct 
and,  moreover,  he  found  from  thatmomeDt 
that  he  was  master. 

After  much  difficulty  with  Bomwa,  who 
was  superstitious,  and  must  consult  the 
"  medicine  men,"  and  was  then  greedy  for 
larger  presents  of  cloth  and  guns  thm 
Hannington  could  give,  a  canoe  wsi  ^ 
length  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
Hannington  alone  and  his  two  boys  to 
Uganda,  the  others  to  remeon  behind  Bat 
he  got  no  farther  than  Kagei,  for  there, 
obtiuning  assistance  to  bring  on  the  re«t  of 
the  party,  he  returned  by  land  to  MssUa 
to  accelerate  the  movements.  Attacked 
with  dysentery  and  violent  pains  on  the 
road,  he  had  to  widk  with  his  hands  tiea 
to  his  neck,  to  prevent  hia  armsmovingti' 
the  least  motion  of  them  gave  him  intenie 
agony.  When  he  reached  Msalala  he  wtf 
completely  done.  '^Backed  with  fevaj 
tom   by  dysentery,  scarce  able  to  stand 
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upright  tinder  the  grip  of  ita  gnawing 
agony,  the  bright  and  buoyant  figure 
which  had  so  often  led  the  caravan  with 
that  swinging  stride  of  his,  or  which  had 
forgotten  fatigue  at  the  close  of  a  long 
march,  and  dashed  off  in  pursuit  of  some 
rare  insect ;  his  beard  a  foot  before  him, 
aud  his  hair  a  yard  behind,  was  now 
hmt  and  feeble,  like  that  of  a  very  old 
man."  He,  therefore,  after  arranging  the 
plans,  and  assigning  the  duties  of  his 
companions,  nii^e  his  way  slowly  and 
painfully  to  the  coast  carried  in  a 
hammock,  reached  Zanzibar  in  May,  1883, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  more  was  again  among 
his  friends  in  England — an  apparent  wreck. 

When  his  health  was  fully  restored, 
Hannington  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the 
Bishopric  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
an  office  which,  it  was  said,  demanded  "  a 
man  of  dauntless  courage,  tact,  spirituality 
of  mind,  and  prompt  business-like  habit." 
Hannington  hiad  shown  all  these  charac- 
teristics, and  the  doctors  declared  that  his 
health  was  again  such  that  he  might  return 
to  Africa  and  labour  there  for  many  years 
without  danger.  He  was  consecrated  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1884,  and  left 
England  on  the  fourth  of  November  fol- 
lowmg,  with  a  commission  from  the 
ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbury  to  first  visit 
Jerusalem  and  confirm  the  Churches 
on  the  way  out  After  completing  his 
work  in  Palestine  the  Bishop  reached 
Mombasa  on  the  twenty- fourth  of 
January,  1885,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
the  work  of  lus  diocese.  With  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  at  present  concerned, 
further  than  to  say  that  the  whole  working- 
staff  consisted  of  twelve  clergy,  priests 
and  deaaons,  eleven  laymen,  and  four 
ladies — in  all  twenty-seven  persons — scat- 
tered over  an  enormous  extent  of  country. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  Bishop, 
after  consoltation  with  Sir  John  Kirk  at 
Zanzibar,  determined  to  push  the  Mission 
to  Taveita  and  the  Chaga  country ;  that  is 
to  say,  right  up  to  the  base  of  Kilima- 
Njaro,  where  Johnston,  not  long  before, 
had  been  residing. 

In  prosecution  of  this  design,  the  Bishop 
set  out  to  cross  that  dreary  intervening 
wOdemess,  which  both  Thomson  and 
Johnston  found  so  trying  and  dis- 
courajring.  The  terrible  journey  across 
the  Taro  Plain  almost  finished  Johnston 
and  his  party.  This  is  how  the  Bishop 
traversed  it : — 

"On  the  morrow  we  started  for  the 
dreaded  Taro  Plain ;  nor  did  we  make  a 


very  happy  commencement ;  for  soon  after 
leaving  camp  down  came  the  rain  in  a 
perfect  deluge,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  ground  was  covered  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  water.  Cloth,  rice,  and  other  loads 
were  soaked,  and  their  weight  much  in- 
creased for  the  poor  men.  We  did  not 
find  the  right  track  till  nightfall,  and 
halted  to  wait  for  the  mea  At  one  a.m. 
we  made  a  move  .  .  .  and  went  on 
till  nightfall.  Had  to  camp  without 
water.  Off  again  at  two  a.m.,  and  by  nine 
a.m.  we  reached  Maungu,  after  one  of  the 
most  trying  marches  I  ever  remember. 
The  road  is  most  dismal  It  passes 
through  closely-packed  thorn  bushes,  under, 
over,  or  through  which  you  have  to  go. 
They  tear  your  clothes  and  flesh  without 
affording  a  particle  of  shade.  ...  I 
retched  with  the  intense  heat.  The  sun 
literally  seemed  to  bake  one  through." 

Afc^r  another  day's  march  they  reached 
Tfuta,  an  outlying  Mission  station  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Wray,  who  was  found  to  be 
in  a  state  of  semi-siege,  the  Wa-Kamba 
having  burned  the  viUages  around.  The 
Bishop  deemed  it  advisable  to  transfer  Mr. 
Wray  to  another  station,  and  passed  on 
towels  the  Chaga  country.  Two  days 
later :  "  After  a  short  climb  over  a  steep, 
rugged  track,  we  reached  the  headland  of 
the  Bura  Mountains,  and  crossed  the 
beautiful  Pass  of  Kilima-Kibomu.  As  we 
topped  a  rise,  suddenly  before  our  as- 
tonished gaze  flashed  Kilima-Njaro  in  all 
his  glory  !  How  lovely  the  great  moun- 
tain looked — all  radiant  with  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun.  We  had,  by  the  best  for- 
tune, arrived  at  this  point  of  vantage  just 
at  the  hour  of  sunrise,  when  the  vast  silver 
dome  for  a  short  time  shakes  aside  the 
mist- wreaths,  which,  during  the  rest  of  the 
day,  so  frequently  enswathe  his  snow- 
crowned  summit  The  sight  was  so  sur- 
passingly beautiful  that  it  called  forth  long 
and  loud  exclamations  from  the  stolid 
Africans  around  us,  many  of  whom  had 
accompanied  Thomson  or  Johnston,  some 
both,  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  snow  giant.  .  .  .  We  at  once 
called  a  hdt,  and,  as  long  as  time  per- 
mitted, we  feasted  our  eyes  on  snow  under 
the  burning  sun  of  Africa." 

Travelling  now  became  easier  until 
Taveita  is  reached — that  spot  of  Arcadian 
beauty  so  glowingly  described  by  Mr. 
Johnston.  But  Hannington  says  :  <'  This 
is  not  the  place  for  a  European  missionary. 
Travellers  who  recommend  it  have  pro- 
bably not  seen  it  as  we  did,  in  the  depth 
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of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  rich,  black 
vegetable  soil  constantly  exudes  poisonous 
vapours  .  .  «  so  that  beautiful  as  the 
place  is,  we  were  uncommonly  glad  to  be 
out  of  it"  There  are  always  two  sides  to 
every  picture — especially  in  Africa. 

Moshi  was  duly  reached,  and  Mandara 
sent  presents  to  the  party,  although  he 
was  disposed  to  be  sulky  at  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Johnston  had  eluded  him  when  he 
made  his  famous  ascent  of  the  mountain. 
Mandara  complained  bitterly  of  the  way  in 
which  he  considered  he  had  been  treated, 
and  told  Hannington  that  he  would  have  no 
more  white  visitors,  although  he  would 
receive  a  resident  teacher.  "To  the  end," 
said  Hannington,  ^'Mandara  maintained 
the  same  princely  bearing  and  gentlemanly 
conduct  With  the  exception  of  IVIirambo, 
I  have  never  met  in  the  interior  a  shrewder 
or  more  enlightened  chief"  The  country, 
too,  reminded  the  Bishop,  as  it  did  John- 
ston, of  Devonshire. 

Besides  prosecuting  his  inquiries  towards 
establishing  a  chain  of  Mission  stations 
westwards  to  the  lake,  the  Bishop  did  not 
neglect  his  tastes  for  collecting,  and  as- 
cended some  distance  up  the  mountain. 
He  sent  home  a  box  of  butterflies  and 
mosses,  gathered  on  the  slopes,  for  the 
British  Muaeum. 

Towarda  the  end  of  April,  1885,  the 
Bishop  reached  Mombasa  again,  pos- 
sessed with  th&  great  idea  of  pushing 
through  to  the  Nyanza,  from  the  north  end, 
as  Thomson  had  done.  The  more  he 
thought  about  it,  the  more  feasible  did 
the  plan  appear,  and  he  set  to  work  to 
mature  it  This  route  would  be  con- 
siderably shorter,  much  healthier,  and 
through  a  country  thoroughly  suitable  for 
European  residence.  True,  there  are  the 
warlike  Masais;  but  Mr.  Thomson  had 
shown  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  pass 
through  the  country  of  these  warriors 
without  greater  danger  than  is  incidental  to 
nearly  all  Central  African  travel.  Hanning- 
ton saw  no  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  chain  of  Mission  stations  from 
Mombasa,  through  Taita  or  Chaga,  by 
Lakes  Naivasha  and  Baringo,  right  on  to 
Uganda.  But  what  the  Bishop  was  not 
aware  of  was,  that  already  great  suspicions 
were  being  attached  by  the  Uganda  people 
to  all  who  approached  them  from  the 
north-east.  The  rumours  of  German  an- 
nexations had  extended  to  them,  and 
excited  all,  sorts  of  vague  fears.  Mtes^ 
was  dead,  and  Mwanga,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, had  been  incited  by  the  chiefs  to 


repel  any  attempt  of  any  white  nsa  to ' 
enter  his  kingdom  by  the  "  backdoor"  of 
Kavirondo.  Nor  did  either  Sir  John  Ki^ 
Consul  Smith,  and  others,  at  Zanahat, 
whom  the  Bishop  consulted,  have  any  su- 
picion  of  the  reid  dangers ;  and  all  agiead 
with  Hannington  on  the  propriety  d[  Im 
scheme. 

Prior  to  embarking  on  it,  the  Biahop 
made  another  expedition  to  Taveita,  in 
convoy  of  two  nussionariesy  whom  he  vas 
despatching  to  take  up  their  quartos  k 
Chaga.  I^tuming  to  the  coast  again  bj 
forc^  marches,  he  eclipsed  Tt^mson'i 
great  feat,  and  covered  the  distance  k- 
tween  Taveita  and  Rabai,  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  a  day — accomplishing  one  him- 
dred  an^d  twenty  miles  in  three  days  sod 
half-an-hour. 

Within  a  month  he  had  begun  hu  ill- 
fated  journey,  to  open  up  a  new  route  to 
Uganda, through  Masai-land.  Onthetwenfy- 
fifth  of  July,  1885,  he  set  forth  at  tha 
head  of  a  caravan  of  two  hundred  portezi, ' 
and  accompanied  by  one  native  clergyman, 
Mr.  Jones,  who  describes  him  as :  "  Anns 
swinging,  eyes  ever  on  the  alert  to  notios 
anything  new  or  remarkabla  Now  i 
snatch  of  song ;  again  a  shout  of  encoon^ 
ment ;  a  leap  upon  some  rare  flower  oc 
insect ;  the  very  life  and  soul  of  his  com- 
pany ;  whUe  ever  and  anon  his  empiialic 
voice  would  be  raised  in  the  notes  of  some 
old  familiar  tune,  and  the  wilderness  woold 
ring  to  the  sound  of  a  Christian  hymo." 

The  last  letter  to  his  wife  was  dated  the 
eleventh  of  August,  1885,  and  was  written 
atEikumbuliu,  not  in  the  best  of  spirits  at 
reports  which  had  come  in  from  ahead,  bat 
concluding,  "We  will  trust  and  not  be 
afraid.''  Not  until  the  first  of  Jaiuiazj, 
1886,  did  the  news  come  home  that  Bishop 
Hannington  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Mwanga,  when  within  two  days'  march  « 
Uganda.  Some  months  later  his  pocket- 
diary  was  purchased  by  a  Christian  lad  at 
Bubaga  from  one  of  the  murderers,  and 
was  sent  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  native  clergyman  who 
accompanied  the  Bishop  as  far  as  Kwi- 
Lundu,  has  narrated  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition up  to  that  point  All  the  dangen 
which  Thomsoi;!  escaped  had  been  esc^ 
by  them,  and  the  Murai  were  found  em 
hospitably  inclined.  Lake  Naivasba  ▼&> 
safely  reached,  although  after  much  toil 
and  difficulty;  then  the  volcanic  countiy 
near  Lakes  Elmeteita  and  Nakuro  vitf 
passed,  and  a  new  lake  was  discoveiea 
which  Thomson  had  not  seen.    Then  tbej 
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ost  their  way  through  some  error  in  the 
nap,  bat  in  time  they  reached  Thomson's 
refiting-place,  Mkayu-ni,  and  gained  their 
M>arBe  again.  Not,  however,  to  prolong  a 
larrative  which  can  only  be  marked  by 
infiuniliar  names,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
ECavirondo  was  reached  on  the  eleventh 
3f  October,  and  at  Kwa  Sundu,  a  village 
in  the  conntry,  a  halt  was  made.  Then 
bhe  Biahop  decided  to  go  on  to  the  lakes 
sJone,  with  an  escort  of  fifty  porters,  and 
bo  leave  Mr.  Jones  behind  in  charge  of  the 
caravan.  He  intended  to  cross  the  lake 
from  Lnssala  or  Massala,  to  Uganda,  and 
thus  reach  the  station  at  Bubaga,  from 
whence  he  would  despatch  someone  to 
take  the  caravan  back  to  the  coast,  his  own 
intention  being  to  return  by  the  old  route, 
vik  XJnyamwezi,  so  as  to  visit  the  Missions 
to  the  fioath  of  the  lake. 

On  the  twelfth  of  October  the  Bishop  left 
Kwa-Stmdn,  and  Mr.  Jones  heard  nothing 
from  or  about  him  until  the  eighth  of 
November^  when  two  natives  brought  the 
news  that  the  Bishop  and  his  pa^y  had 
been  kSUed. 

The  Bidiop's  own  diary  in  the  little 
book  so  curiously  recovered,  is  from  the 
twelfth'  of  October  to  the  twenty-ninth  of 
the  same  month.  On  the  seventeenth  is 
the  record  :  "  We  are  in  the  midst  of  awful 
swamp9,  and  mosquitoes  as  savage  as  bees ; 
the  Lotd  keep  me  from  fever ! " 

The  <  eighteenth :  "  I  can  hear  nothing 

about  |(he  Nile.  .  .  The  nearer  I  get  the 

more  anxious  I  seem  to  be  about  arriving." 

The  twentieth :  "  I  fear  we  have  arrived 

in  a  troublesome  country." 

The  twenty-first:  ''I  climbed  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  and  to  my  joy  saw  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Nile.  .  .  Suddenly  twenty 
ruffians  set  upon  us,  violently  threw  me  to 
the  ground,  and  proceeded  to  strip  me  of 
all  valuablea  .  .  They  forced  me  up  and 
hurried  me  away.  .  .  until  we  came  to  a 
hut,  into  the  court  of  which  I  was  forced. . . 
and  I  learned  that  the  Sultan  meant  to 
keep  me  prisoner  until  he  had  received 
word  fi|om  Mwanga." 

The  twenty-second  :  **I  found  myself  in 
bed  in  a  fsir-sized  hut,  but  with  no  ven- 
tilation, a  fire  on  the  hearth,  no  chimney 
for  smoke,  about  twenty  men  all  round 
me,  and  rats  and  vermin  ad  lib;  fearfully 
shaken,  strained  in  every  limb ;  great  pain 
said  consumed  with  tlurst.     I  got  little 


We  pass  on  to  October  the  twenty-eighth, 
(seventh  day's  prison) :  "  A  terrible  night : 
^t  with    noisv.  drunken    euards.   and 


secondly  with  vermin,  I  don't  think  I  eot 
one  sound  hour's  sleep,  and  woke  with 
fever  last  developing.  0  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  me  and  release  ma  I  am 
quite  broken  down  and  brought  low.  .  . 
Evening,  fever  passed  away.  Word  came 
that  Mwanga  had  sent  three  soldiers,  but 
what  news  they  bring  they  will  not  let  me 
know." 

The  last  entry  in  this  pathetic  journal 
is  as  follows:  ''October  twenty-ninth 
(Thursday,  eighth  day's  prison):  I  can 
hear  no  news,  but  was  held  up  by  Psalm 
XXX.,  which  came  with  great  power.  A 
hyena  howled  near  me  last  night,  smelling 
a  sick  man,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  to  have 
me  yet" 

What  followed  has  been  learned  from 
the  four  men  who  escaped  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  his  little  party.  He  was  conducted 
to  an  open  spot  in  the  village  and  placed 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  men.  Then,  "  with 
a  wild  shout,  the  warriors  fell  upon  them, 
and  their  flashing  spears  soon  covered  the 
ground  with  the  dead  and  dying.  In  that 
supreme  moment  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  Bishop  faced  his  des- 
tiny like  a  Christian  and  a  man.  As  the 
soldiers  told  off  to  murder  him  closed  round, 
he  made  one  last  use  of  that  commanding 
mien  which  never  failed  to  secure  for  him 
the  respect  of  the  most  savage.  Drawing 
himself  up  he  looked  around,  and,  as  they 
momentarily  hesitated  with  poised  weapons, 
he  spoke  a  few  words  which  engraved 
themselves  upon  their  memories,  and  which 
they  afterwards  repeated  just  as  they  were 
heaxd.  He  bade  them  tell  the  King  that 
he  was  about  to  die  for  the  WaGanda, 
and  that  he  had  purchased  the  road  to 
Uganda  with  his  life.  Then,  as  they  still 
hesitated,  he  pointed  to  his  own  gun,  which 
one  of  them  discharged,  and  the  great  and 
noble  spirit  leapt  forth  from  its  broken 
house  of  clay  and  entered  with  exceeding 
joy  into  the  presence  of  the  King." 

Thus  died  the  latest  martyr  to  civilisa- 
tion in  Central  Africa. 


ALL  OK  OKE  SIDE. 

A    STORY    IN    FIVE    CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  h 

Whsther  yon  enter  the  town  of 
Battingen  from  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  or  the  west,  or  from  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate points  of  the  compass,  you  pass 
throusrh    streets     that  are    narrow   and 
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ooked,  between  houses  that  are  ancient 
id  quaint.  Whichever  way  you  look,  to 
ght  or  to  left,  behind  or  before,  there  are 
lort  crowded  vistas  of  broad,  high- 
Dinted,  overhanging  gables,  roofed  with 
right  crimson  tiles,  and  sheathed  to  the 
round  in  armour  of  purple  slate,  or 
minted  in  soft  tints  of  yellow  and  em- 
roidered  with  traceries  of  black  beams  ; 
ad  these  houses  stand  grouped  in  such 
rotesque  confusion  that  they  seem  to 
)rm  nothing  but  a  casual  assemblage  of 
;reet-comers  out  of  bygone  agea  If,  how- 
ver,  you  pursue  your  way  (with  many 
auses  before  the  strange  sudden  per- 
>ective8  that  vary  with  every  ten  steps)  in 
ly  one  direction  for  a  few  hundred  paces, 
ou  will  find  that  each  roughly-paved  little 
areet  converges  to  a  certain  centre.     This 

the  Martinplatz,  in  which,  girt  about  by 
11  the  oldest  and  quaintest  houses  of  the 
)wnship,  stands  the  Lutheran  church 
ith  the  crooked  steeple. 

There  are  two  other  steeples  in  Bat- 
ngen,  but  they  are  straight,  and  call 
»rth  no  remark.  It  is  the  old  crooked 
[aitinthurm,  which  gives  the  special 
laracter  to  the  town  on  the  wooded  slope 
i^erlooking  the  Buhr.  The  people  of 
Attingen  do  not  remark  its  oddity.  Nay, 
ither  their  orthodoxy  seems  incorporated 
t  the  deferential  attitude  of  the  Lutheran 
^eple,  which  contrasts  so  markedly  with 
le  stalwart  erectness  of  its  neighbour, 
le  Papist  church,  and  its  rival,  the  Cal- 
inistic,  both  of  which,  so  to  speak,  point 
t  Heaven  defiantly  from  other  parts  of 
16  straggling  town. 

It  is  very  peaceful  in  the  Martinplatz, 
>r  the  narrow  streets  dwindle  into  mere 
assages  between  the  tall  slate-fronted 
ouses  before  they  finally  lead  into  the 
ttle  square,  so  that  no  rattle  of  wheel  or 
oof  can  echo  along  its  uneven  pavement 
'ou  can,  if  you  choose,  with  some  little 
isk  to  life  and  limb  drive  in  and  out  of  the 
etwork  of  streets  above-mentioned.  I 
ave  done  it  myself ;  but  if  you  want  to 
30  the  old  Church  and  the  Martinplatz,  or 
>  visit  Herr  Pastor  Menzel,  or  to  pay  your 
aspects  to  the  schoolmaster  Thorbecke, 
ou  must  go  humbly  on  foot,  as  do  the  good 
Dwnspeople  of  Battingen. 

When  Herr  Doctor  Max  Sartorius  used 
3  come  to  see  hia  oldest  friend,  the  Pastor 
f  the  Martinkirche,  he  always  left  his 
andsome  carriage  and  horses  at  the 
rolden  Eaffle  in  the  Biiickgasse.  He 
light  have  left  it  at  home  altogether,  and 
ave  paid  his  visit  on  foot,  for  his  country- 


house  of  Horet  was  only  just  on  the  oftbs 
side  of  the  river ;  but  he  felt  it  to  be  moR 
compatible  with  his  dignity  to  retan  tb 
salutes  of  the  townsfolk  fn>m  bis  phaetek 
For  Dr.  Sartorius  was  a  ^reat  man  a 
Battingen.  He  was  very  nch,  and  fah- 
lously  learned.  He  was  said  to  htx% 
written  a  book,  perhaps  several  books,  a 
abstruse  and  intricate  subjects,  su^  u 
Astronomy.  He  was,  however,  very  teUn 
visible  to  the  admiring  simplicity  of  la 
fellow-townsmen ;  his  big  house  at  E<k& 
was  but  a  dull  abode  for  a  man  of  bs- 
reaching  interests ;  and  he  had  no  wife  cr 
child  to  make  a  centre  of  his  busy  lif& 

It  was  strange  he  had  not  married,  fac 
he  had  many  things  to  recommend  Im 
besides  his  hurge  fortuna  He  had  an  ex- 
tremely winning  manner,  and  a  pair  of  toj 
dark  blue  eyes  which  couldlooknnspeakahij 
tender  when  he  chose  so  to  express  himsell  j 
His  many  lady  friends  felt  sore  he  ms^ 
have  an  unhapp;^  hidden  attachment,  ma  i 
no  one  could  beueve  that  so  loveable  ana  P 
as  Max  Sartorius  could  have  readied  tk 
age  of  five-and-forty  without  losing  hk 
heart  some  time  or  another  on  thevij. 
But  if  he  had  been  disappointed  in  hmht 
kept  the  secret  very  well,  and  even  Bm 
Pastor  Menzel,  who  had  known  him  fita 
the  cradle,  knew  nothing  of  any  skirjd 
blkhted  affection. 

It  was  a  certain  afternoon  in  June;  tlie 
curved  outline  of  the  crooked  spire  ]m*- 
against  the  floating  clouds  in  placid  nag 
nation  ;  the  sunshme  poured  down  ontk 
scarlet  tiles  and  broad-leaved  lim^  in  the 
Martinplatz  with  all  the  somnolent  c&- 
phasis  of  three  o'clock.  There  was  no  aoood 
but  the  hum  of  many  voices  through  the 
school  windows,  and  no  one  to  be  seen  es 
cept  in  front  of  the  Pfanrhaua,  where  ait  the 
Herr  Pastor  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Sartoim 
A  long-necked  bottle  stood  on  the  groncd  I 
beside  them ;  in  their  hands  they  held  tiS 
glasses  of  golden  Lorcher. 

"Welcome  back.  Max!"  said  the  oil 
Pastor,  as  the  glasses  clinked.  "  Welcoiu 
back  from  a  longer  absence  ihan  usual!" 

"Prosit,"  replied  the  other.  '*Yei,it 
has  been  a  long  absence;  die  world bti 
turned  round  once  or  twice  while  I  hare 
been  away,  without,  however,  diaturUsg 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  town  of 
Battingen.'' 

"  For  which  we  are  all  very  thankful'  ] 
said  the  Pastor;  "in  a  world  where « 
many  things  get  whirled  out  of  place, its 
no  disadvantage  not  to  be  improved  too 
quickly." 
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^  Sartorios  sniiled.  His  handsome  face 
looked  yery  pleasant  when  he  smOed. 

"We  will  drink,"  said  he,  <*to  the  im- 
mntahility  of  the  ill-paved  streets  and 
crooked  spire  of  Battingen ;  to  the  ancient 
prejudices — I  mean  customs— of  its  ancient 
population;  and  may  the  march  of  pro- 
gress pass  it  by,  and  may  a  far  distant 
generation  discoYor  it — fossilised,  bat  per- 
fect of  its  kind — ^onder  the  dust  of  cen- 
turies!" 

The  old  man  did  not  like  to  hear  his 
natiye  town  made  fhn  of.  He  changed 
the  sabject. 

"And  you  have  once  more  come  home 
alone,  Max." 

"I  have,  Herr  Pastor,"  replied  Max, 
laconically. 

"I  am  sorry,''  continued  the  other. 
"Always,  when  you  are  away  so  long,  I 
say  to  my  wife :  *  Ah,  the  next  time  he 
comes  back  he  will  bring  a  mistress  for 
Horst;  he  will  make  a  home  for  his  heart 
at  last' " 

Sartorius  laughed  again. 

"And  what  does  the  Frau  Pastorin 
say)"  he  asked. 

"  She  says,  she  hopes  so,  too." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  you  are  very  kind  to 
concern  yourself  about  me  and  my  pro- 
bable marriage.  I  must  say  that,  for  my 
own  part — ^though  I  often  get  interested  in 
women — I  have  never  yet  got  interested 
in  the  subject  of  a  wife.  Indeed,  I  think 
now  that  I  have  gone  past  the  age  for 
marrying." 

"  Scarcely  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  the 
old  man  seriously;  "though  there  is  no 
time  for  delay.  I  hope  I  may  live  to  see 
you  married." 

"  I  hope  you  will  live  to  be  a  hundred," 
laughed  Sartorius.  "The  momentous 
question  would  be  settled  by  then." 

As  they  spoke  the  door  of  the  school 
opposite  to  them  burst  open.  Afternoon 
lessons  were  over,  and  class  after  class 
clattered  out  of  the  dim,  dusty  schoolroom 
mto  the  glowing  sunshine,  exchanging  the 
dull  hum  of  recitation  for  loud  cries  of 
freedom. 

"Who  is  that  standing  in  the  school 
porch  t"  asked  Sartorius,  when  the  boys  had 
disappeared.    "  She  is  surely  a  stranger." 

"  That,"  replied  the  pastor  proudly,  "  is 
my  godchild,  the  schoolmaster's  daughter, 
Hedwig  Thorbecke." 

"Hedwig  Thorbecke!"  repeated  the 
other.  "Why,  she  was  but  a  child  the 
other  day;  a  great  gawky  child  with 
starinir  eves." 


<*Time  passes.  Max,"  said  the  pastor. 
'*As  you  just  now  remarked,  the  world 
has  been  turning  round  since  you  left  us. 
Our  Hedwig  is  no  longer  a  gawky  child." 

"  By  Jove,  no  ! "  returned  Dr.  Max. 
"  She  has  made  use  of  the  time  to  become  a 
very  beautiful  woman." 

There  could  not  be  two  opinions  on  the 
matter;  Hedwig  Thorbecke  was,  beyond 
dispute,  beautiful.  She  had  dark,  dreamy 
eyes,  and  a  firm,  clear-cut  mouth;  which 
contradicted  one  another  point-blank,  and 

Sve  a  mysterious  attraction  to  her  child- 
:e  face.  Her  knowledge  of  life  was  very 
limited.  All  her  experiences  centred  them- 
selves in  the  little  Martinplatz.  All  her 
joys  and  troubles,  all  the  threads  of  her 
history  were  there,  shut  in  from  the  tur- 
moil of  the  outer  world  and  sheltered  by 
the  spreading  lune-trees.  She  had  been 
as  far  into  the  world  as  Cologne,  where  she 
had  seen  the  great  Dom  and  the  broad 
Rhine,  and,  in  the  dim  distance,  the  Sieben- 
gebirge.  That  was  all  she  knew  of  what 
lay  beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Ruhr,  and  it 
had  not  made  her  discontented  with  the 
lot  that  had  fallen  to  her. 

Her  father  had  educated  her  chiefly  him- 
self, and  in  wider  fields  of  knowledge  than 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  German  womea 
She  had  read  the  ^neid  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  had,  unconsciously,  leami 
from  it  the  real  meaning  of  poetoy ;  then, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  ttus  developement  of 
her  imagination,  she  had  worked  her  way 
with  much  toil  through  quadratic  equations. 
She  also  knew  something  of  English  and 
French,  and,  if  she  had  not  been  the 
simplest-hearted  maiden  under  the  sun,  she 
might  have  been  disagreeably  learned,  and 
her  heavy  studies  might  have  written  ugly 
Unes  on  her  fair  forehead.  But  this  had  not 
come  to  pass,  for  Hedwig  would  as  soon  have 
boasted  of  being  tall  and  shapely  asof  having 
more  learning  than  her  friends.  She  went 
about  her  household  duties  as  humbly  as  the 
most  illiterate  of  her  sex  might  have  done ; 
and  when  she  had  swept,  and  garnished,  and 
cooked,  and  done  all  the  other  things  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  Grerman  womankind,  she 
would  go  sedately  into  the  long  schoolroom 
and  take  her  place  in  the  youngest  dass, 
and,  with  her  sweet  voice  and  gentle 
glance,  help  the  poor  unwilling  little  souls 
through  the  bewildering  labyrinth  which 
grows  nowadays  round  the  tree  of  know- 
lodge. 

la  the  evening,  when  Herr  Pastor 
Menzel  and  old  Johann  Holzinger,  the 
forester,  came  to  sit  with  the  schoolmaster 
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and  Bmoke  a  friendly  pipe,  Hedwig  would 
sit  quietly  by  With  her  ^tting  and  listen 
to  the  tfdk  of  old  times  and  new  times ; 
of  things  as  they  used  to  be,  and  of 
things  as  Bismarck  has  rearranged  them. 
Sometimes  with  the  forester  came  his  son 
Hermann,  the  onder-forester,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  five-and-twenty,  with 
keen,  grey  eyes  and  a  face  full  of  patient 
expectation,  such  as  men  come  to  have 
when  they  wait  and  watch  early  and  late 
in  the  lonely  woodland. 

Hermann  seldom  talked  with  the  older 
men,  nnless  the  conversation  turned  on 
woodcraft  or  poachine.  He  seated  him- 
self near  Hedwig,  and,  when  he  spoke,  it 
was  quietly  to  her.  If  by  chance  she 
raised  her  eyes  as  she  answered,  she  always 
met  a  look  full  of  tenderness  and  trust, 
which  changed  to  brightest  happiness  to 
meet  her  glaiice,  and  lit  up  his  honest  sun- 
burnt face  as  the  sunshine  falls  across  the 
paths  in  the  forest. 

He  had  never  yet  found  any  words  to 
tell  his  love.  He  was  so  sure  that  Hedwig 
knew  of  it ;  that  her  father  and  the  Men- 
zels  knew  of  it;  that  it  seemed  almost 
superfluous  to  make  a  declaration  of  it. 
Yet  he  knew  that  some  day  he  must  speak, 
because  some  day  must  come  the  solemn 
betrothal  when  the  Herr  Pastor  would  bless 
them  and  place  a  gold  troth-ring  on  each 
right  hand ;  and  l£en  later  would  come  a 
day,  stUl  more  solemn  and  sweet,  when, 
kneeling  in  the  church  with  the  crooked 
spire,  they  would  be  made  man  and  wife, 
and  they  would  walk  out  into  the  sunny 
Martinplatz  and  away  to  the  Forstei 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest;  and  death 
alone  would  be  able  to  part  them  after 
that 

This  was  the  dream  that  Hermann 
dreamt  daily  and  nightly ;  and,  when  he 
came  from  time  to  time  to  talk  to  Hedwig, 
under  cover  of  the  old  men's  friendly  dis- 
putations, she  could  not  do  less  than  read 
somewhat  of  his  heart's  desire  in  his  eyes. 
Only  as  yet  all  was  unspoken. 

"  We  were  talking  of  marriage  and  of 
old  age,"  resumed  the  old  pastor,  when 
his  goddaughter  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  boys  and  disappeared ;  "  it 
reminds  me  that  I  am  going  to  celebrate 
my  golden  wedding  next  week.  Will 
you  do  me  the  pleasure  of  being  of  the 
party  1 " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Sartorius 
promptly,  "  if  you  will  allow  me  to  dance 
with  your  goddaughter." 


CHAPTER  IL 

It  was  the  Herr  Pastor's  golden  wedding* 
day. 

'*  A  golden  wedding-day,"  the  old  ina& 
had  said  to  his  wife  with  incontrorerkibb 
truth,  "  can  only  occur  once  in  a  man's  fifi^ 
time.  How  can  we  ke^  the  fesiiyil, 
liebchenr' 

Frau  Pastorin  paused  in  her  knitting. 

"Do  you  remember,  Fritz,"  she  said, 
"  how,  the  day  we  were  mairied,  we  wat 
to  the  Isenberg  with  Luise,  and  Goltfried, 
and  Else,  and  the  others,  and  how  we  vao- 
dered  about  in  the  woods,  and  .how  we 
danced  in  the  evening!  You  have  not 
danced  smce  then,  Fritz,  and  it  is  % 
years  ago,  all  but  a  few  day&  Luise  and 
Else  are  dead,  and  Gottfried  is  a  trenmkmt 
old  man,  while  you  and  I  are  hale  aod 
strong." 

"For  which  I  thank  God,"  replied  hs 
husband. 

"Amen,"  she  rejoined,  laying  her 
wrinkled  hand  in  his.  "  And,  Fritz,  woold 
it  not  be  nice  to  spend  our  gdden  wed- 
ding-day just  as  we  spent  our  first  wed- 
ding-day ?  Let  us  go  to  the  Isenberg  ind 
ask  lall  our  friends  to  come  too,  and  let  ns 
fancy  ourselves  fifty  years  younger,  aod 
dance  once  again  together." 

The  Herr  Pastor  had  found  it  a  very  good 
idea;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  i 
glorious  June  day  there  came  together  in 
ike  little  Wirthschaft  on  the  Isenberg 
a  goodly  gathering  of  young  and  old  to 
celebrate  me  golden  wedding-day. 

When  coffee  had  been  drunk,  and  cakes 
had  been  eaten,  in  the  wooden  balconj 
which  looked  down  upon  the  river,  the 
whole  company  wandered  away  into  the 
pine-wooda  The  golden  sunshine  streamed  | 
down  on  the  dark  trees,  and  soothed  tfaem 
and  caressed  them  till  every  sunbeam  wai 
laden  with  their  scent.  The  paths,  stretched 
away  in  mysterious  vistas  of  interlacii^ 
boughs,  along  which  the  squirrels  ran  chat- 
tering, and  between  which  lay  bands  of  roij 
light 

It  was  only  natural  that  Hedwig  aod 
Hermann  should  wander  away  together 
down  one  path  after  another,  till  they  were 
all  alone  in  the  eloquent  stillness  of  the 
forest 

"  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  thing)"  said  Hed- 
wig, breaking  a  long  pause,  "  that  my  god- 
fawer  andgodmother  shouldcome  back  here 
to  spend  their  golden  wedding-day.  Fancy 
how,  fifty  years  ago,  when  all  the  world  wai 
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quite  different,  they  walked  here,  young 
and  happy,  with  all  life  before  them. 
Think  how  many  things  have  changed; 
but  their  lore  is  still  the  same,  and  they 
still  wander  under  the  same  trees  in  the 
same  happiness.'' 

"  Hedwig,"  said  Hermann  suddenly, 
"  suppose  we  are  alive,  you  and  I,  fifty 

years  to  eome,  would  it  be  possible  that 1 

Ob,  Hedwig,  it  is  so  hard  to  say  what  I 
have  wanted  to  say  so  long.  You  are  so 
clever — ^you  know  my  meaning.  I  love 
yoa  so  dearly,  Hedwig ;  all  to-day  I  have 
been  thinking  how  happy  I  should  be  if, 
M'hen  I  am  old  like  the  Herr  Pastor,  I  could 
lay  my  hand  on  yours,  and  look  into  your 
eyes,  and  know  that  we  had  spent  fifty 
happy  years  together.'' 

He  had  taken  her  hand;  she  did  not 
resist  as  he  drew  her  to  him.  She  had 
known  this  was  coming.  Every  one  had 
known  that  Hermann  would  ask  her  to 
marry  him  some  day.  She  felt  his  lips  on 
her  forehead  for  the  first  time.  She  scarcely 
knew  whether  or  no  she  was  very  happy ; 
a  picture  flashed  into  her  mind  of  Hermann 
and  herself,  grown  old  and  grey,  with  a 
past  full  of  common  memories  which 
reached  back  to  their  childhood. 

''  Say  it  shall  be  so,  Hedwig,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"  It  shall,  Hermann,"  she  whispered 
back.  Then  his  Ups  touched  hers  in  a 
long,  clinging  kiss,  and  the  clasp  of  his 
arm  tightened  round  her.  When  he  raised 
his  eyes  again  the  pine  forests  seemed  too 
narrow  for  his  joy ;  he  longed  to  be  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  sunshine,  to  see 
the  far-ofi  hills,  and  to  tell  his  ^adness 
across  the  wide  world. 

liater  on  they  came  back  to  the  little 
inn  to  find  supper  ready,  and  that  a  dis- 
tinguished guest  had  arrived. 

'*Maz,"  said  the  Pastor,  '*let  me  intro- 
duce my  goddaughter  to  you;  you  re- 
member seeing  her  at  the  school  door  the 
other  day." 

Dr.  Sartorius  did  remember.  He  made 
Hedwig  a  profound  bow,  and  took  his 
place  opposite  to  her  at  table.  Hermann 
slipped  into  the  seat  beside  her,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  hers  under  cover  of  the  table. 

"  How  happy  I  must  be,"  she  thought. 
**  Hermann  loves  me.  Women  are  always 
happy  when  a  man  gives  them  his  love." 

But  somehow,  she  could  not  mark  any 
difference  between  her  actual  happiness 
and  her  happiness  of  yesterday,  or  of  the 
day  before. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  known  so  long  that 


he  loves  me ;  that  must  make  a  difierence." 
Then  she  drew  her  hand  away,  and  looked 
at  Dr.  Sartorius.  Long  ago,  before  she 
went  to  school  in  Cologne,  when  she  was  a 
''gawky  girl  with  staring  eyes,"  Hedwig  had 
b^n  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the 
well-bred  refinement  of  Dr.  Sartorius  and 
the  heavy  solidity  of  all  the  rest  of  her 
world.  She  had  seen  him  sometimes  at 
her  godfather's,  and  had  shrank  shyly 
out  of  his  way,  because  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  her  existence.  She  had  heard 
a  great  deal  more  of  him  than  she  had 
seen;  of  his  world-wide  travels;  of  his  vast 
learning;  of  his  sreat  Mends;  of  the  notice 
the  Emperor  had  taken  of  his  new  book — 
and  now  she  was  sitting  opposite  to  him 
at  supper.  It  scarcely  seemed  possible ;  it 
was  so  very  like  a  dream,  that  would  be 
nowhere  in  a  couple  of  seconds.  And  so 
she  took  a  long  look  at  him  to  make  sure 
she  was  wide  awake ;  and,  before  she  was 
quite  convinced,  she  met  a  glance  from  a 
pair  of  very  dark  blue  eyes,  which  looked 
totally  different  from  any  other  eyes  hers 
had  ever  met  before.  She  felt  embarrassed, 
and  the  sHghtest  possible  shade  of  crimson 
ran  over  her  face.  That  was  how  Hedwig 
and  her  godfather's  distinguished  friend 
began  their  acquaintance. 

The  long  meal  was  over;  many 
healths  had  been  drunk,  and  the  tables 
were  drawn  aside  to  make  room  for  the 
dancing.  Hedwig  found  herself  in  the 
long  Ime  of  the  polonaise,  hand  in  hand 
with  Hermann.  They  had  often  danced 
together  before,  and  she  found  it  quite 
natural;  Hermann  was  silent  from  pure 
happiness.  He  could  only  clasp  the  firm, 
slender  fingers  he  held,  and  look  down 
proudly  on  ihe  crown  of  golden  plaits  beside 
him. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Hedwig  1 " 
he  whispered  at  last. 

"  I  can't  exactly  say,"  she  answered 

In  point  of  fact,  she  was  wondering 
if  clever  people  like  Dr.  Sartorius  found 
dancing  enjoyable. 

"  I,"  pursued  Herman,  "  was  wondering 
if  you  and  I  will  dance  together  fifty  yean 
hence,  as  the  Herr  Pastor  and  the  Frau 
Pastorin  are  doing  to-night." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Hedwig  dreamily. 

The  polonaise  lasted  a  long  tim&  Her- 
mann wished  it  would  last  for  ever ;  but 
it  came  to  an  end  at  last ;  and  then  he 
danced  with  Hedwig  i^ain ;  and,  when  he 
could  not  dance  with  her,  he  stood  against 
the  wall  and  watched  her  dancing  with 
others.    He  felt  so  proud  of  her,  especially 
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when  Herr  Dr.  Sartorius  asked  her  to 
waltz. 

Max  was  makiiig  himself  very  agreeable, 
apparently  without  effort,  thongh  he  was 
more  or  less  of  a  stranger  to  everyone  in 
the  room.  Hedwig  felt  a  little  shy  as  she 
took  his  arm.  Hui  waltzing  most  be  so 
immeasurably  saperior  to  anything  she 
could  do.  She  was  afraid  he  would  find 
her  awkward ;  bnt,  if  he  did,  he  bore  it 
very  well,  and  Hedwig  found  her  shyness 
gradually  wearing  off.  They  stopped  in 
one  of  the  pauses  of  the  dance  in  the  recess 
of  a  window.  It  was  uncurtained.  Sar- 
torius  threw  it  open,  and  they  leaned  out 
into  the  soft,  balmy  night  air. 

"A  festivity  like  this  makes  one  feel 
very  imaginative,"  he  said.  "  As  I  look  at 
each  person  I  do  a  mental  sum  of  addition 
or  subtraction,  altering  their  age  by  fifty 
years,  and  comparing  the  present  with  the 
possible  past  and  probable  future.  It  is 
extremely  interesting." 

"  Which  do  you  find  the  most  interest- 
ing, the  addition  or  the  subtraction  sumsl'^ 
asked  Hedwig. 

"The  addition  naturally,"  replied  Sar- 
torius  promptly.  "It  is  much  more 
amusing  to  weave  a  romance  out  of  the 
boundless  possibilities  of  half  a  century, 
than  to  decipher  the  lines  of  sorrow  and 
wear  and  tear  which  the  same  length  of 
time  can  write  on  a  face." 

"Fifty  years!"  repeated  Hedwig.  "I 
shall  be  nearly  seventy  in  fifty  years.  How 
old  that  seems  1 " 

"  And  I,"  returned  Sartorius,  "  should  be 
within  five  years  of  a  hundred.  So  you 
see  I  am  at  an  awkward  age,  which  neither 
lends  itself  to  addition  nor  to  subtraction.  I 
have  not  much  to  look  forward  to,  and  it 
does  not  seem  as  if  I  had  much  to  look 
back  upon." 

He  spoke  half  sadly,  half  mockingly. 

*'  Oh !  *'  said  Hedwig  softly,  "  I  am  sure 
you  must  be  wrong.  Of  course  I  know 
nothing  of  your  past,  but  I  hope  you  have 
much  nappiDess  before  you  stilL'' 

"  What  sort  of  happiness  do  you  mean  ? " 
he  asked,  drawing  nearer  to  her. 

"Every  happiness,"  she  replied  ambigu- 
ously ;  "  there  are  so  many  thbgs  to  mSke 
people  happy." 

Then  they  stood  silent  for  a  time,  his 
arm  against  hers,  as  they  stood  looking  out. 

"Shall  we  finish  the  dance  1 "  he  asked 
at  last,  taking  her  hand. 


But  just  then  the  music  ceased.  He^ 
not  loose  her  hand,  nor  did  he  spMk 
Hedwiff  wondered  to  find  herself  standag 
passively  with  the  clasp  of  his  fingers  oi 
hers. 

"  You  are  mistaken  in  what  you  said  joa 
now,"  he  said,  after  what  seemed  an  agt 
"  The  many  things  that  make  people  hsppj, 
are  not  many,  but  one.  If  you  do  lot 
know  that  now,  you  will  know  it  sow 
day." 

"  I  am  not  sure  if  I  understand  yon." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't — ^most  likely  yw 
don't;  but  some  fine  morning  yon  wi 
wake  up  and  realise  it  for  yourself— j«i 
will  not  believe  it  till  then." 

Then  he  loosed  her  hand,  and  Hedv^ 
found  herself  wishing  that  he  would  tskec 
again.  She  seemed  to  lose  something  ib 
was  just  finding,  when  the  touch  of  Ik 
fingers  was  withdrawn. 

Hedwig  awoke  the  next  morning  witli 
the  sense  of  something  new  in  her  mind 
What  was  it  1  The  early  summer  sunshioe 
was  streaming  in  through  the  green 
shutters,  tiie  bell  in  the  crooked  ste^ 
was  just  ringing  six. 

"  You  win  find  that  the  many  things  to 
make  you  happy  are  only  one,"  was  the  fin* 
definite  thought  in  her  mind.  Then  she 
laid  her  hands  one  over  the  other  on  the 
counterpane. 

"It  was  such  a  gentle  dasp,''  liu 
thought,  "and  yet  he  held  me  so  firntj. 
Hermann  would  have  grasped  me  so  ti^t 
that  I  should  have  felt  the  throb  of  his 
pulse.  I  suppose  Hermann  is  very  food 
of  ma  I  wonder,  if  Dr.  Sartorius  were  food 
of  any  woman,  how  he  would  show  it  to 
her!" 

After  which  the  schoolmaster's  danght^ 
got  up  and  dressed,  and  went  down  to 
make  the  coffee. 
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CH^iFTER   XLIX 

In  the  snowy  dioinoAS  of  the  winter^is 
^  davrn  Don f? van  crept  back  to  hia  lodgings, 
after  leporting  to  the  "CapUia"  thst 
Ilia  work  was  done,  balanciog  m  hU  mind 
the  quefition,  how  it  waa  poaaible  for  him 
^  to  ke*ip  hia  pledge  and  iuform  Joyce  of  her 
bver'i  safety  without  rissk  to  his  own  life. 

Meanwhile,  Fraok  was  putting  diatance 
between  bimBelf  and  all  be  held  most 
precious  in  life.  The  whole  thing,  looked 
hack  upon,  seemed  to  hfm  like  eome  wild, 
melodramatic  dream  in  which  he  had  lain 
quieseant  while  another  man  bad  played 
hit  part. 

The  over-night— the  brilllatkt  erenmg 
paity,  the  tumult  of  expectant  joy  in  his 
heart— had  been  real  enough  to  him,  not  a 
doubt ;  the  common- place  his  beginning  to 
atir  in  the  wintry  atreets  wae  real  enough 
alao,  with  its  aoggeationa  of  work-a-day 
equalpr  and  grinding  misery.  But  this 
midnight  interlude,  which  linked  the  bril- 
liant over-night  with  the  tqualid  dawn, 
ftoemed  less  like  a  bit  of  Ma  own  actaul 
experience  than  a  fantastic  nightmare, 
'  whose  grip  had  set  his  brain  rocking. 

The  bruises  with  which  he  was  covered 
litoially  from  head  to  foot,  the  ugly  red 
rims  round  hia  wriata,  the  Irishman's 
caarse  greats  coat  were,  however^  evidences 
not  to  be  disregarded  of  the  reality  of  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  hours.  With- 
otit  them  he  might  easily  enough  have 
believed  that  hia  memory  was  playfng 
tdcka  with  him,  and  have  gone  about  hia 
daj*s  work  aa  usual. 

He  felt  terribly  shaken.     The  coidj  fresh 


air  of  the  morning,  though  it  steadied  hie 
nerves  somewhat,  could  not  work  miraclea; 
some  little  vigour  it  put  into  hina,  although 
scarcely  uf  the  quahty  he  was  accustomed 
to  have  at  command.  U  was  a  relief  to 
him  that  he  was  compelled  to  keep  moving; 
an  enforced  inactivity  at  that  moment  he 
felt  might  have  annihilated  what  little 
rea'^oning  power  was  left  to  him. 

He  had  made  no  outward  sign  to  M'ed 
how  hard  bit  he  had  been  by  the  weight 
and  suddenness  of  hU  miscbance.  He  was 
not  diepoaed  to  set  up  a  moan  over  tt  now  ; 
ae  a  matter  of  fact,  Uttle  power  for  moan* 
ing  seemed  left  to  bim.  Hia  thoughts  were 
all  one  confused^  incoherent  whir),  in  which 
the  events  of  l^tst  night  mingled  oddly 
enough  with  the  earlier  ocuurrencea  of  the 
day.  The  only  fact  which  he  seemed  to 
realise  diatincdy  was  that  he  was  to  go 
into  hiding  aomewheref  skulk  away  from 
the  notice  of  men  aa  though  he  we^e  a 
crimiMal  eluding  justice.  And  this  part  of 
the  compact  he  &et  himself  scrupuloutly  to 
fulEL 

He  felt  faint  and  giddy  still  He  would 
have  been  grateful  enough  for  a  atimulant 
of  any  aort  He  looked  enviously  at  the 
working  men  getting  their  early  breakfatta 
from  the  itinerant  coSee  vendois.  But  he 
dared  not  run  the  riak  of  getting  a  cup  lor 
himeelf.  TheD  the  b&ow  began  to  fall 
His  teeth  chattered f  and  he  shrauk  from 
the  north-easter  in  a  way  that  seemed  to 
htm  unaccountable. 

When  he  reached  the  Great  Kortheru 
at  at]  on,  an  early  train  was  about  starting 
for  the  JHoitk  He  had  only  time  to  geti 
his  ticket  He  ehoae  a  well-iilled  compart- 
ment,  wisely  reasoning  that  in  a  crowd  he 
would  be  lees  likely  to  attract  attention. 
One  of  hia  fellow-travellers  chanced  to  he  a 
British  workman  of  **advanced"  democratic;, 
opiuioBfl.     These  he  proceeded  to  air  for 
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the  benefit  of  those  uhont  him.  IJLoTd 
than  once  he  appealed  to  F|8i^  Jj^r  <^9p4 
firmation — or  the  reverse — of  hi8^|i^ti«q|iG^ 
notions.    Frank's  replies  rnnflt  have  been- 

Sven  in  odd,  incoherent  tones,  fo|r  the 
ritish  wotkaian  turned  to  his  ooiiqi|pi^i(a|a 
And  openly  expressed  his  opinion  of  ^|)le 
gentleman's  condition.  Then  he  adfjr^fod: 
Frank  again,  advising  him  in  kind,  f^^ly 
fashion  to  get  home  as  soon  jas  p(HN|ible 
«nd  "sleep  It  oft" 

He  little  knew,  good  man,  how  tsraite- 
folly  Frank  would    have  welcomed   the 
power  to  lie  down  in  some  quiet  corner,, 
and  in  heavy  sleep  toss  into  oblivion  ,|he^ 
whole  hideous  drama  of  over-night !    *   '    -' 

Three  times  he  had  to  change  traifif^^ 
his  way  to  Dundee.  At  each  of  these 
stoppages  he  eontrived  to  get  refreshnf^ntjs 
for  himself,  of  which  he  stood  greatly >in ' 
need;  without  which,  indeed,  he  could 
acareelyhave  arrived  at  his  journey's  end. 

About  nine  o'cloek  at  night  he  reached 
Dundee,  with  head  boming,  Hmbe  aehing, 
and  thoughts,  if  possible,  more  chaotic  than 
before,  with  his  long  day  of  rapid  travelling. 
The  bustle  of  the  town  bewildered  hin^ 
The  quay  seemed  one  mass  of  moving 
heads,  dancing  lighta,  deep  shadows,  riof  i 
:ing  bells.  To  hu  fancy  evervone  seemejli 
staring  at  him,  and  he  could  not  divei|t' 
himself  of  the  feeling  that  presently  son^e- 
one  would  come  up,  lay  a  hand  upon  his. 
shoulder,  and  tell  him  that,  in  spite  of  a}l 
tiie  fine  precautions  he  had  taken,  everjf-i 
one  knew  who  he  was.  He  slunk  awayr 
from  the  busy  thoroughfares,  engaged  ^t 
night's  lodging  in  a  quiet  street  le^ing  off 
the  quay,  borrowed  a  razor,  and  with  a 
more  unsteady  hand  than  he  had  ever  in: 
Iris  life  owned  to  before,  shaved  off  his 
moustache  and  whiskers. 

Then  he  went  out  once  more,  trying  his 
hardest  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  plan 
step  by  step  his  temporary  exile.  He 
bought  a  portmanteau  at  one  shop,  which 
he  filled  with  some  necessary  articles  of 
clothing  at  another  Among  other  articles 
he  purchased  a  low-crowned  felt  hat, 
rightly  judging  thtt  bis  present  hat  showed 
somewhat  incongraously  against  the  Irish- 
man's rough  great-coat 

Then  he  returned  to  tiie  quay,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  cautious  enquiries  as  to 
out-going  vessels. 

He  seuroely  realised  his  own  identity  as 
he  went  about  these  things.  It  was  for 
him  an  altogether  remarkable  experience 
to  be  skulking  in  comers,  shunning  men's 
eyes,  giving  a  false  name,  drawing  his  hat 


(k^W  over  his  brow,^kuiiiBg  ^  «oat  cab 
1^  high  f^4t<i|0.uld  go;  iniiact^  doajgAi 
bMt  tfei^t  k^inip^  power  to  #lade  emf 
sort  of  obser^tion.  5lt  ^ojM^  not  VsR 
.quired  a  very  strong  i^^^p:^  jns  jptt- 
^^aiion  to  have  persuadfip^liioiself  4hHK 
he  had,  in  very  truth,  committed 
crime,  and  was  doing  his  utmost 
the  hand  of  josti^ 

Beforevhebeto(^  himself  to  his  idMi 
lodging  he  ascertained  that  two  or-ftiiB 
small  steamers  were  on  tbe^pmit  OFlfdBBg 
for  the  Faroe  Fishii|g#l»^K*  ifeoMtf 
these  he  contoived  t6.jeci»«  4i  Imlki  i 
.was  of  a  better  build  than  most  of  the  at 
going  boats,  and  promised^  a  quick  pafoge 
It  wi^  fitted  with  a  largiaaqiuae.ls&ka 
the  middle  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  ludt 
^liv^  cod  for  tbe  Lpi^on  fsaikfit,  ftJoi  tb 
tGi^ai&j  «  Norwegian,  readily -conientediA 
Flank's  reqnoiti  ito  Jake  ^  day's  jonmiy 
bejond  the  fiisbipg^liifanks  to  Light  leland, 
when  he  understoo^l  that  he  might  put  kii 
own  price  on  the  passaga  But  best  of  all, 
at  least  for  f^rank's  chance  of  a  sncceoM 
disguise,  was  the  fast  that  the  boat  wu  to 
jail  at  sunrise  the  next  day. 

His  nighfs  rest  in  his  quiet  lodgmgof 
inecessity  was  l^ief ;  also  of  necen^^ 
was  troubled.  Hideous  dreams  peopled  ii 
'With  all  sorts  of  terrora  Now  be  vh 
a  murdersr  or  some  otiier  criminal  cb- 
deavouring  to  escape  into  biding.  Nov 
it  was  Joyce  who  was  trying  to  save  kn 
from  prison  ;  now  it  was  he  who  tni 
trying  to  save  Joyce,  for  it  seemed  tofcsi 
»that  she  had  shared  in  his  crime;  mi 
through  it  all  the  noisy,  bustling  mj 
figured  as  background,  with  lights  sriBg* 
ing;  crowds  of  heads;  bells ^ringii^;  par- 
^  petual  shoutings,  jostliDg8,^«id  oonfobita. 

Ho'Woke,  wi^  a  groan  and-agreatslart^ 
'about  two  hoars  before  daylight^  gittcfed 
^together  his  «few  belongings,  and  hastssed 
'On*board  the  little -steamer. 

Once  on  bosvd,  the  inevitable  'phfierf 
^reaction  set  in.  He  hid  his  face  in  ^ 
^narrow  da^  berth  sssigned  to  him,  eid 
m&m  out  with  the  heavy  mental  4d  \ 
physical  strain  he  had  endured  Ihiosgk 
the  past^forty-eight  hours,  collapsed  uttedj. 
He  ^elt<himself  alike  ineapah^  of  Aeo^hl 
or  movement.  With  but  bvief  intsrlodes 
he*  slept  at 'least  ^half-way  across  the  rosgbf 
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nU  sfeiekdiittf'ioeumiwiiidi  ilay  iMtwiMn 
DandceiADd  itbe  Faomb.  >  If  ^Ae  b(mt^l»d 
iddad  oae  Aio  the  ^Bamaless  ifnredra  «U4h 
Ike  ohiBBej^g  -tides  were  hmy  ilHUPjing 
under  tbiir  nfroUen  loadU  of  tangly  sea- 
veed,  ifintnk^  ^wmld  (have  gone  dom 
knomng-.xfeOthiBgiDf  .IliKijpaMumate  tonging 
forose  nuMPe  gtimpse  idf'kMwdifcieee,  «ile 
nune  ;clai|^  of  loved  (faandfi,  vrhich  iiiabes 
tiie  bodily  agony  of  ^paor  idromikig  bouIb 
by  comparison  a  thing  of  fBanghl 

As  liie^faoat  nested  tbe  ^heUandis  how- 
Atoer,  >yoiilh  and  a^ood  ooostitiitfon,  under 
ihe  lundly".  inflnaiteo  of  4he  sea-breezes, 
tbegsn  ones  tmoie^  assert  themaelvesL 

fie  eofleoted  .his  tthougkls  together  and 
isfcrove  to  look  the  rinevitableiaiffly  in  the 
i&ce*.  He  :atEDye.'ei«nito«Qake  ^he  -best  of 
it,  buoyed  himself  np  with  hope,  andforoed 
himself  to  believv  tiMud  Net's  irtoidiness  of 
:piirpose  to  caeapo  fcom  Jns  ^naMom  was 
A<^ftr  a  ffldomenlrtovlie'qcieaiioned.  Ned 
would  sot  shivk  his  d»re  of  the  bargain, 
he.aBsiured'him8alf,axid1he'(FTCnik)  ha^  no 
wish  to  shivk  Us.  Ned^s  kit  words,  "  My 
liie  ris  in  ynnr  .hands  now,  sir,"  were  not 
words  to  be.'ligfat^  forgotten.  Of  course, 
themanwouldto  speedily  aspwsible  getfhjs 
.iisedimi,  iredeem  Ida  promise,  4Mnd  release 
:him  from  his  miserable  exile. 

These  wend  rtfae  whisperings  at  bis'hopes. 

The  Shetlands  passed,  and^the  Faroes  in 
sight,  howoFer,  other  thoughts  not  qaite^of 
80  bright  a  hue  came  to  him.  He  stood 
ion  the  deok,  leaaine  over  the  side.  The 
steamer  wasdiying  ateng  easily  befbre^ie 
windt  with 'bat  little  steam  on.  It  was '  a 
bright  winter's  day,  the  white  loam  came 
dashing  into  Jiisfiuie  with,  every  phmge  the 
boat  made  in  the  waters.  The  wind  bad  a 
touch  of  iee  indt  It  seamed  to  tell  tales 
fof  Norwegian  glaoieffB.fmd  fiords;  brightly- 
dreased,  yellow -hatred  maidens;  rongh 
fiBher4blk|«tEQiig-banded,  sea^roving  Nerse- 


Frank  recalled  wiftha  .pang' one  bap[^ 
haU-honr  wdienhofand  Joyce  had' been  d»- 
cussing  their  weddtng-trip  together,  and 
4he  had  ^flbid,  in  iber  xwial  gay,  frank 
manner :  '<  Now,  if  it  iiad  loniy  been  July 
instead  lof  fieosudber,  how  deMglitfal  it 
would  havA  beux^iDihavetpaskad  a^ump- 
asek  and  'lmade'touks^^<«0*^*tfIe  innarieans 
Bay,  for  tl».laml^ef  tlm  tmioblght^an  1'' 
And  he  flud  tpfamised  her,  thiit  <thB  very 
first. smmisr  dK)lidiqr  thegr  itabk  ^togofcher 
Bhoittd  be^in  tfaat.deKc^al  regioa  fieve 
^  ha,  wdl  onihis  wtgrito  m  iNofihem 
latilaades.ibQtiit'iifas  aeareety  inilwholid^^ 
spiiit^e'lisd^sonlemplated. 


The  more  )be  'thoiightiovev  things,  'tbe 
JBODB/.diseiontentsd  Jm  gvew  wit^.  then. 
Why  had  tie  net  lanMAgod  matters  ^more 
defini1»ly  -with  -Ked,  «Bd  when  h%  as 
igoodaa  gave  'his  wMdinot^  to  8eiid4e«tbr 
or  message  to  Joyoo,  wliy  had  beittot^tipa- 
lated>  that  she  >«hoald  > be  informed  ^fibje 
iiidin^plaee,  so  ae4o  be  aUe  tO'send  letAer 
or  message  to'iiiarl 

Looked  baok  nnyoti  nawv  hi^  mUn^|ht 
interview  with'^ed^ieeined  Mo^huitiedMBid 
confosed  that  ev^ei^thiiig  3ihat  OQ^ht'^o 
have  been  done  had  been  left  undone.  It 
would  have  lightened  ^e  gloom  of  this 
dreary  exile — would  liave  turned  it  by 
c^mpaHson  into  a  hdlidi^-^eoilSd^liaye 
Iooked:fiArward  toalhiofrom^^cbitili^ 
him  'how  things  weilt  with  he^,  >whlat 
sort  4^.»iitand  ike  ^mi^t^  ittaK^^agihiiA 
^BaokioghasfV  insolenoe^«nd'hef  mdthel<s 
foolishMss.  > 

'  Fev<l6remost%m<>Bg  4lb«i^«tie8,  natth 
radly 'enough,  was 'ihe  tfabught-^hal  tMs 
man  was  left  free  now^to  ittdt  aoeerding 
to  tbe  dietstee  of  His  awk^^y.  > 

Frank  bad-  no  wish' to  tdlSlBSfafte  Je^edVi 
osorsge  or  strength  of  ^vi^'but  fad-kiMW 
how  limited  ber  -  ktio#led^e^  dP  Hhe  woi4d 
WHS ;  and  wbatieeUe  wtep6ns;4ffteir  •ifll,  a 
woman's  .oomragie  and- «llfengtIiK>f  Wilt  wc^ 
when opposM  toibe >fiiAertlpidoas flatty 
ofa^tnaU'likefBuehinghami    •' 

**fEhei«M  be>a^1l«a▼y<da!^I0f'Te<ANmitlg 
far  him^-ihessemndf^l,  w4ien'onciB  <[  ge<^« 
cAianee,"  Frabk  jmmoN^d,  shiSlrig  bis  eyes 
with  his  hand,«nd  n»ometl1»tily  sholtiiig 
out  the  bright  eeasoapoHrfdatidbg  waip^s 
and  winter  sky. 

:'A  sailor  toaoh^d  *his  and,  ^and  eififored 
him  «a  glass  wherewilh  'to  'get  his  "fiMt 
glimpse  of  the  Eifoes.  Vrenk  pnt  ft  on 
one  aide  without  a  word  df  ihailks.  It 
seemed  to  htm  he^  woald  *Me  etiough'  and 
^to^paroDf  Mie  Furoes  b^fei«  he^had  dove 
with  them.  There  theyWe^,  straight  in 
front  of  him,  treeless,  'suMms,  their  ^Boft 
oolouring  and^  bold,  fantsMiS'Oiiflines  loom- 
ing diihly  out  of  ^  threading  vdl^clmg^ 
silver  mist.  H^^loeMEd  ^oroso'th^  TOa|hly 
dsAiBg  watsra«f  tlm<B<Mmd,  which  rofied 
betw^n  him  and  flight  I^aifd,  where  the 
taB,  rodttd  Ught^tow^H^iowed  l^»^  some 
gMstty  ^monimieih  ^  to  the  dead,  «nd  ior 
the  fiiat  timeiiho'lrtiispeHBgS'tf  meftinoos 
tKscentent  with  Msofm^et^ennrade'them- 
sdvesbeard in  his  keaH. 

"Nw,"  he  «iid  t6  hiiwelf/  "fei  the 
Bssne  ^  'SeitnttOn'aensOi  "oan^it  bo'expeMed 
'of  ue  'to  hriden^S  »from  n^  ^f^Hew- 
oreatores  like^some  esoap^  4elon  dod^g 
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ijie  baB^man  jost  to  save  the  life  of  a  loan 
who,  no  doubt,  in  the  ejyea  of  the  law,  has 
forfeited  it  a  htmdied  timed  oyeif)" 

Ootaiinon  aenfee  held  her  peace.  Posttbly 
the  initter  was  a  little  outaide  her  domain; 
bnthoadur  and'  gr^titode-  joined  Toioea  to- 
gether; and  itk  chotoB  |ireached  his  duty-  to 
him.  They  did  it  simply  enoogh,  too, 
just  repeatng  his  own  promise  over  again  in 
Ids  eiG^ :  "1  shall  simply  be  a  dead  man, 
Sled,  till  yo«  g^ye  tba  ^ord;"  and  the 
tqaeation  was  seUled  at  once. 

CHAPTER  L. 

Xhi^,  when  the  hne  and  cry  after  ^e 
missing  mw  was  at  its  loudest;  when 
Ked,  Uko  spme  hnnted  hara,  waa  so  sore 
beset  with  fi«etud  pressing  dangers,  that  he 
dared  not  trnst  himself  to  give  a  thought 
to  Joyce's  by  one  degree  less  nigent  neces- 
jpity ;  whqn  liiab  was  striving  her  hardest  to 
.Attain  .  th9  seer's  gift ;  and  Joyce  was 
4o<4iing  longingly,  at  widow's  weeds  and 
tombstones ;  Franks  on  his  .sea-bleached 
roek,  was  fighting  with  naight  and  mai6  to 
pre^nre  a  fortitude  which,  in  the  circum* 
fitaoees,  fell  little  Dhort  of  tbe  heatoic. 

Although  it  was  veritable  ilkidwinter, 
and  King  Eog.rejgn^  supyreme,  ft  was  a 
matter  for  congratulation,  that  by  com- 
parison with  the  general  run  of  winters 
in  these  Northern  latitudes  ifi^as  mild  in 
the  extreme^  Of,  necessity,  Frank's  life 
among  these  uncutltared,  thotngh  kindly 
iabaders,  promised'  to  be  a  rough  one, 
and  climate  heoame  of  proportionate  im- 
portance. 

Light  Island)  by  eompikiison  with  Stro- 
^moe-T-the  island  on  which  Thorshavn,  the 
pai^aV  is  built  —  wa0^  a  desert  Its 
population^  all  told,  was  but  ^  feeble  com- 
pany, consisting  of  the  old  lighthouse- 
keeper^  and  his'<^kdldien  of  a  second  and 
third  generation.  , 

Franks  intercourse  with  the  people  was 
at  first  naturally  much  restricted,  He 
knew  sisarpe/  a  word  of  Danish ;  they  had 
,but  little  English  at  comitDand.  Tbe  few 
jidio;^^  tjvey  knew  bad  c^m^down^to  thetn 
strongly  flavoured  with  Sooteb,  from  the 
old  lighthouse-keeper's  Scotch  wife.  She, 
^poor  soul  I  had  been  gathered  to  her  fathers 
in  ^b^  preceding  year,  and  had  been 
borne  over-sea  for  burial  in  a  Fszoe 
whaling-boat  to  on^  of  the  ShethM^d  bles, 
where  la][^  her  dead  kith  and  kia  Old 
Chiistian,  however,  the  deaf-mute,  lived; 
VU  to  trim  the  lamps  of  th^  light-tower ;  a 
task  which  had  been  assi^^Md  to  him  by 


the  Lag-Thing,  or  Faroe  ParliamsBk^  m 
twenty  years  previously.  Not  onesiail 
those  twenty  years  had  he  been  ksa 
through  illness  or  any  oilier  caun,io  Id 
in  his  trust  Day  alter  day  did  the  «U 
man  make  his  way  up  the  xoo^  lidk 
into  the  round  tower,  there  to  witch  os 
the  long  hours  of  the  dreary  wister^  oi^ 
<Hr  ^e  short  golden  <meB  of  tiie  sobbv 
night,  which,  in  truth,  had  not  muki 
night  in  them  after  all 

This  round  white  tower,  wfaese  l^M 
athwart  the  sunken  rock,  waa  built-onih 
very  edge  of  a  jutting  Headland,  nM 
stood  newly  two  thonwiwd  feet^  wil' 
break  or  so  mneh  as  an  ontstandiag  Ms, 
above  tbe  flea.  A  plain,.  8tra%ht^  « 
faJl  bf  rook  it  showed  from  aboisa 
below. 

The  light,  like  the  tower,  wis  of  |na 
tive  oons^raction,and!wa8  fed  by  thevUi 
oil  which  eame  so  readily  to  hmd  intlta 
islands.  Of  late  years,  however;  siaeithi 
toppling  over  of  the  pinnacle  of  ihit  Uai 
Bock  into  the  sea,  it  had  been  wffkr 
mented  by  a  s(»newhat  niodem  ceatiifiia 
— a  metallic  reflector,  which  tbier  i 
parallel  beam  of  light  on  the  aunksn  nd 
An  a{>paiatus*-*an  arran^emeBt  of  giai 
prisms — had  been  eteeted  on  a  besctti  m 
this  sunken  rock.  Thu  caught  the  beta 
of  light  and  refracted  it,  giving  the  Mffes- 
anoe  of  a  flame  springing  up  from  thsnd 
itedf. 

On  his  first  arrival  Fcank  threw  hhnalf 
heartily,  if  a  little  apasmodicallv,  inio  th 
pursuits  of  the  islanders.  '  A  manmBitio 
something  with  his  d^ys^  even  though  th^ 
may  consist  but  of  eight  heun  at  tiiar 
longest;  So  in  turns  he  fished,  he  tajfpA 
sea-fowl,  or  mended  bbats  or  neta 

After  a  time;  however,  this  l^iUomr 
saw  more  of  him  than  did  any  one  cf  tk 
grass-covered  huta.  He  speedily  mads  ii 
calculation  that  two  thousand  feet  of  ledj 
height  with  forty  iedt  of  fewer  sapienddeti 
could  command  ainbble  view  of  thesveep 
of  ocean  which  sepacitisd  Faroe:  from  t^ 
British  Jsles,  and. consequently  tt  ereiy 
nonhward*bound  vieoieL    ^     '  ' 

Henceforward  the  old  deaf^mtte  beeue 
almost  his  sole  compannm,  if,.4kstii^« 
deaf-mutto  who  caki  neither  read  sorwiito 
can  be  dignified  by  sash  a  titk 

Three  low  cottages,  roofed  With  grpaof 
turf  and  huddlad*  on  a  sheltered  iniiod 
ridge  of  rdcki  Aufibecl  for  the  little  eekoy. 

The  good,  kindly  souls  <  adcepted  vitk- 
out  qaoBtion  Frank's  statemoit,  tbt  be 
had  made  thei^  island  a  place  of  $fip^ 
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tion  with  a  friend,  who  would  shortly  cross 
over  from  England  or  Scotland. 

They  made  him  heartily  welcome  to  one 
of  their  huts,  set  apart  for  him  the  warmest 
corner  by  their  peat-fire,  and  treated  him 
to  the  best  of  the  frugal  diet  they  had  at 
command — rye-bread,  whale-meat,  wind- 
dried  sea-fowl,  disdaining  so  much  as  to 
look  at  the  English  coin  he  yentored  to 
tender  in  acknowledgement 

Among  its  scanty  fomitnre  the  one  room 
of  the  light-tower  numbered  an  ancient 
telescope.  It  did  little  more  than  double 
the  range  of  the  naked  eye ;  but  that  even 
was  a  gain  not  to  be  despised.  The  old 
man,  as  he  came  heavily  up  the  ladder  with 
his  oil-can,  would  find  Frank  with  a  sigh 
putting  on  one  side  the  ricketty  old  thing 
for  the  night ;  and,  long  before  the  sullen 
red  flash  of  the  winter's  dawn  gave  him 
warning  that  the  night  watch  was  ended, 
Frank  would  come  springing  up  the  ladder 
two  steps  at  a  timCi  eager  to  take  up  his 
post  once  more. 

It  made  a  pathetic  picture — that  drowsy 
old  man  nodding  in  his  wicker-chair  over 
luB  knitting-pins,  with  dumb  lips,  and  ears 
locked  against  every  sound,  noisy  or  gentle, 
jubilant  or  sad  ;  and  that  eager  young  one, 
with  senses  strung  to  highest  pitch  Dy  an 
expectancy  so  intense  that  it  was  near  akin 
to  agony. 

Facing  the  old  man  was  another  wicker 
chair,  high-backed  like  his  own,  and,  like 
his  own,  blackened  with  ake  and  the  smoke 
from  the  peat-fire.  On  it  lay  a  pair  of 
rusty  knitting-pins  and  a  ball  of  sheep's 
wool.  That  was  the  chair  whereon  the  old 
wife  had  sat  keeping  him  company  through 
the  long  night-watches,  and  that  was  the 
last  scrap  of  work  wherewith  her  thin, 
,  feeble  fingers  had  busied  themselves.  To 
this  chair  the  old  man's  eyes  would  lift 
dreamily  at  times.  In  it  no  doubt  he  read 
a  page  of  past  history,  or,  perhaps,  a  line 
or  two  of  blessed  hope  for  a  future  meeting 
—who  could  say  t 

Facing  the  young  man  was  the  sweep  of 
ocean  without  a  sail,  and  sky  without  a 
cloud — a  great  impassable  barrier  between 
him  and  m  he  held  most  precious  in  life — 
a  wide  desolate  blank,  which  pained  his 
eyeballs  to  scan,  and  madd  his  brain  sick 
with  its  staring  emptiness. 

That  was  on  bright,  keen,  frosty  days. 
Bat  when  the  north-east  wind  set  in,  and 
brought  with  it  rolling  masses  of  formless 
vapour,  which  compacted  into  one  solid 
^jSI  of  fog,  everything  was  changed.  A 
^eat  wonderful  hush  seemed  to  faJl  alike 


on  sea  and  land ;  it  was  as  if  some  mighty 
power  had  held  up  its  finger  to  all  creation, 
imposing  a  sudden,  awM  silence.  Even 
the  rush  and  swirl  of  the  waves  at  the  base 
of  the  rock  sounded  muffled  and  far  away ; 
the  cry  of  the'  gair-fowl  came  distant  and 
stifled. 

High  up  in  that  round  tower;  cut  off 
from  the  land;  shut  away^rom  a  glimpse 
even  of  sea  or  sky ;  dense,  dun  fog  every- 
where ;  with  never  a  book  within  reach,  nor 
a  soul,  with  whom  to  exchange  a  thought 
it  was  no  wonder  if  Frank  at  times  found 
it  difficult  to  realise  his  own  identity. 

"Great  Heavens  1"  he  cried  aloud  once 
in  the  extremity  of  his  impatience,  "a  man 
might  as  well  be  shut  up  alive  in  a  tomb  at 
once  and  be  done  with  it  I  ** 

It  mattered  very  Iit£le  whethw  he  cried 
loud  or  whether  he  cried  low.  That  old 
deaf-mute,  with  the  knitting-pins  in  his 
hand,  never  moved  a  muscle  nor  bent  the 
ear  towards  him. 

It  seemed  as  if  Heaven  itself  had  grown 
eqaally  hard  of  hearing ;  as  if  that  great 
dense  wall  of  fog  were  playing  the  part  of 
sounding-board  U>  him,  throwing  back  his 
cries  in  his  teetL 


MORE  OMENS  AND  QUACKERIES. 

IN  TWO  PABTS,      YABT  JJL 

HoRSS-SHOES  are  surrounded  as  it  were 
with  a  halo  of  superstition,  and  in  all  times 
an  awe  seems  to  have  been  felt  of  them. 
Where,  however,  to  begin  with  an  account 
of  them  and  where  to  end,  is  a  matter 
somewhat  difficult  to  decide,  the  subject 
being  so  rich  in  folk-lore.  It  is  considered, 
even  in  the  present  day,  particularly  lucky 
to  find  a  horse-shoe  that  has  been  lost ; 
and  a  horse-ahoe  nailed  over  a  door  is  said 
to  be  effectual  in  keeping  out  the  Evil  One 
and  his  earthly  satellites — witches  and 
warlocks.  This  superstition  possesses  a 
firm  hold  in  many  rural  districts,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  horse-shoes  that  are  nailed 
over  stable  and  other  doors.  The  prin- 
cipal gateway  at  Allahabad,  India,  is  thickly 
studded  with  horse-shoes  of  every  size  and 
make.  There  are  hundreds  of  them  nailed 
all  over  the  great  gates,  doubtless  tha  offer- 
ings of  many  a  wayfarer,  who  has  long  since 
finished  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  It  has 
been  suggested,  and  apparently  with  some 
reason,  that  in  ancient  Pagan  times  the 
horse-shoe  may  have  been  a  recognised 
symbol  in  serpent- worship,  and  hence  may 
have  arisen  its  common  use  against   all 
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n^smiBr  irf  pTi).  "The  xesBflAAxnc^  iA 
bbvicms/f&ore  ^ecially  to  the  species  of 
liamiless  6n]ike^fafch  is  sounded  at  both 
•etids,  ao'thiKt  head  and  tail  are  ^dth  m- 
parentlyled&e.  The  ereatnre  moves  1u»^- 
ward  or  iorwaM  at  pleasure;  hence  the  old 
belief  that  It  actniUy  had  twt>  heads^  ^nd 
was  indestmctible,  as,  eyan  when  cut  4iito 
two  parts,  it  was  supposed  that  the  divided 
heads  would  secik  one  another  and  reunite. 
It  ^tanBs  to  reason  ;that  in  a  snake-wor- 
sfaippfng  commupity  such  a  creatare  would 
be  held  in  h^h  Teverence.  Even  in  Scot- 
land various  snecke-like  bracelets  and  orna- 
ments have  been  found,  which  seem  to 
favour  tbis  iheory,  and  at  a  very  ^arly 
period  both  snakes  and  horse-shoes  seem 
to  have  been  engraved  as  symbols  on  saered 
stones.  We  hear  of  the  latter  having  been 
sculptu^  not  only  on  the  thresholds  of 
old  London  houses,  but  even  on  the  ancient 
cl;iurches  in  voHous  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
They  are  constantly  nailed  upon  houses, 
stables,  and  ships,  as  a  charm  against 
witchcraft,  in  Scotland,  'England,  and 
Wales,  and  especially  in  Oomwall,  where, 
not  otblyon  Tans  and  omnibuses,  but  some- 
times even  on  the  grim  gates  of  old  gaols, 
we  may  find  this  curious  trace  of  ancient 
superstition.  Aubery,  in  his  "Miscel- 
laBies/'^aysi  "Under  the^p^roh  of  Siti^ 
field  Church,  in  Suffolk,  I  saw  a  tile  with  a 
horse-shoe  upon  it,  pteaedthtre.  to  hinder 
the  power  of  witches,  though  one  would 
imagine  that  thehc^y  water  wouldhave  been 
sufficient"  The  cliarm  of  the  horse-shoe 
lies  in  its  being  forked  and  presenting  two 
.points.  Thus  Herrick,  in  his  ''Jlesp^rvles," 
fiays: 

Hang  up  books  and  Bhoan  to  scare 
H«iice  tne  bag  that  rides  tbe  mare, 
I  JCUl  ihey the  ail  orer  w^t 
With  the  mhe  and  with  the  sweat ; 
Thus  observed,  tbe  manes  shall  be 
Of  your  boMe»alljkept  free. 

Even  the  two  forefingers  kept  apart  are 
thought  to  avert  the  tJvil  %ye,  or  prevent 
the  machinations  of  the  lord  and  master  of 
the  nether  world.  The,pentacle,  or  seal  of 
Solomon,  is  supposed  to  possess  great 
powers,  as  be^ig  compoEed  ot  two  triangles 
presenting  six  forked  ends,  and,  ther^lore, 
called  ];)entacle  erroneously.  Mr.  Timbs 
states 'that  when  Monmouth  Street  was  a 
fashionable  locality  of  XiOndon,  it  was  noted 
for  its  number  of  hor^^-shoes  nailed  over 
the  doorways  or  on  the  sills.  In  1813  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  counted  seventeen '  here  j  in 
1841  there  were  six;  in  18&2  the  number 
had  increased  to  eleven;  and  since  that 
(time   their  number  has  declined  to  nil 


IN^lsot),  it  Is  BBid^'tad,^^*^  fi^Jii^ 
power  6f  the  hoisenihoe,  and  oim  im 
nailed  to  th0  mast  of  his'flagahlp  '^icteij.' 

<<Xucky  Doctor  Jones  ^  attrRm^tb 
success  of  hir  fever  pQ^er  tohis  fin^i 
hoise-i^oe,  which  he  adopted  as  a  cnit 
upon  his  carriage.  At  the  gate  of  Itoo^ 
'Brewery,  Tottenham  Soad  comer,  and  « 
the  trappings  of  the  horses  of  the  aid)- 
lishment,  a  norse-shoe  !s  vety  conqiiesoQi 
The  lucky  belief  in  the  horseshoe  maykre 
led  to  its  adoption  as  the  ornamental  put 
Of  a  ficarf-pin. 

'Mr.  Houle  tells  us  of  a  veiy  corioii 
superstition  which  prevuls  {n  Java  andia 
China,  answering  in  some  nieasaie  to  ov 

Sractice  of  naiBng  horseshoes  oyer  stidUe 
eors.  The  following  reference  occon  k 
•*  Leland's  Letters  "* :  <at  is,  as  all  the  wodi 
knows,  considered  lucky  to  find  a  luxse- 
shoe,  but  I  picked  one  up  just  asl  set  6ot 
on  the  track.  I  am  assured  by  the  md 
experienced  sorceresses  and  witches  amoiis 
tbe  people,  that  of  all  others  a  shoe  food 
on  a  race-track,  but  especially  on  tk 
Derby,  is  a  talisman  of  most  potent  pow. 
It  is  explained  that  *  perhaps  one  of  tk 
horses  running  lost  the  race  bylosiogtte 
«hoe,  and  so  you'll  eet  the  luck  whiok  k 
lost.'^'. 

Who  hw  not  heard  of  the  obudobi 
"Flying  Dutchman"  and  the  deTasti&D 
he  has  wrought  amongst  shipping!  And 
vet  compar^ively  few  know  the  ongaid 
the  story.  Here  it  is :  About  three  haD- 
dred  years  ago,  more  or  less,  wbeojk 
C^pe  of  Glood'  Hope  was  in  the  huAi 
the  Dutch,  a  vessel  sailed  from  that  ;li^ 
bound  for  Europe.  The  ship  was  cmkIU 
in  one  of  those  dreadful  storms  which  vt 
BO  frequent  o£f  the  Cape,  and  the  jmscd- 
gers  and  crew  saw  no  hope  in  safety  eziQit 
Jm  immediately  returning  to  port,  twj 
went  to  the  Captain  in  a  body,  and  ^ 
plored  him  to  put  tho  ship  abon^  w 
make  the  beet  of  their  way  back  fpi^ 
before  it  was  too  late.  The  Captain's  biim 
was  Yanderdecken,  and  he  was  OM  « 
those  obstinate^  claring,  and  UmM^ 
skippers  who,  because  th^y  set  at  imi^ 
all  the  courtesies  of  Hfe,  a^e  suiis)oaed  tolt 
best  qualified  to  do  battle  with  the  wiD»| 
and  waves.  Tanderdecken  receindtw 
panic-stricken  deputation  with  a  voOey  o> 
oaths,  and  told  thepd,  ''that  rather  tb^ 
put  back  he  would  beat  about  there  OQ^ 
the  pj^y  of  Judgemeiitv" 

I'he  storv^goes  that, the  yesa^i#^ 
hands,  waUost;  l>ut  i^i  in  stonny  W6iftl>^ 
the  phantom  of  the  vesael  can  be  M^ 
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JVialiirtibfMMd;that  loiy  WM^ .«M6tuig 

ig.mmx  sttreiiBtrd  4i£  ,How  Vander- 
deoken^  axftot  ikodcU  liATe  icome  to  ^ 
Juiewn,  «eeiog  thi^t  Ub  lUp  iuid.aU  luoids 
ivrer^loBt,  I  donot  j^etendtto  telL  Doiilt- 
Jflssy.if  the  origia  of  tii^  atoiy  could  be 
iancied  at  thk  dUtajftoe  of  tiivus,  it'woiUd  ]^ 
feoftd  tab«9e  oiiiciaated  in  the  <f fo^oYle"  of 
ione  Q](  out  AeMMnt 'Or  nan-^f-war's.ineii 
in  timet  gove^Jby. 

iSf^  eae  mi»  hue  been.  amongBt  eeboMm 
Axgiraatdeal,  '^aioe^cDoottDg  inintttiof  a 
'aight-hftwk'a'  outfit  h  conajdered  bi«l 
eBoagh  todwarf  the  whole  night'a  bneuMfli; 
hut  ra  jidate.  eatoiaana  utter  demoraUtation 
f(ff  theuJffht,  Sacie  J^ehua  ioLnediateiy 
bcigiu  lo  nimk  in  lerder  that^they  ttay 
lo^ttbe  apfutfition ctfthe  white  eat;  and 
when  a  nightJiawk  js  visited  with  the 
d^liiiuin  tre«iens,.he  doee  not  see  saakM 
like  tbe-ondinaiy.sufbEWy  but  hundreds ;ef 
wfute  ^^aia  oMwd  befove  hb  visioa  A 
driver  of  an  aU-uight*haek  never  .putsr  Jiis 
left  foot  on  the.  wheel  -first,  in  getting  on 
the  J»o^  ibeoanse  bethinloi  it^  bad  luek; 
and  iiotiiing  oan  induce  Jum  toiopea  rthe 
deor  iDf.ihis  .eab  or  leanjege  ^wth  JMs  Jef t 
hand.  If.a  aboebeoemeelooseon Mtme  ofihis 
hssisto  feety  that's  a  bad  Qsasn*  tand<  <eauses 
the  driver,  io .b^¥e  that)  som^ibed  huk 
isrin  stoieiorduia.  WhMi  Ahe  moenis 
ahiaing  .brigbt^,  iand  a  dark  <dond  sud- 
denly hides  it  fiiom  view  andeauses  dark- 
ness to  settle  on  the  siveets,  the  '/hawk' 
gaows  suspioioua.  I£  .his  first  passenger 
haj^pens  to  be.a  drunken  manwitih  >a  torn 
umbrella,  tbat  isoeueidered  ^oed  luofc»  arid 
Stsiign  that  rain  will  be  plentilul  and  bosi- 
nesB  good.  .  Seme  ^filituot  eat  >diiraig  the 
lUght,  iest  it  being  bad  lock ;  othem  belieiw 
jybst  the  l^hted«st«mp  ^41  cigar,  pieked 
i^tsAer  ftt  has  rbeen  thxewn'SMPsy  by ^a 
weU-drsssed  issan  tend  i^iuickly  smabed, 
bmgsrgood^luGk.  The  mi^etity  of  theia 
will  gladly eariy ran  actresslorActoc  free, 
believi^  thsit  theiprofesston-are  harbingsn 
of  ^od  fortune.  Many  believeitkat  tibey 
have  to  turn  their  horse^^ioertaiik  numher 
of  times,  before  they*  will  cateh  a  cnslonier. 
Nearly. all  are  great  eard-players,  .and 
belieueihat  if  they  are  lud^y  At*ca9ds  th^ 
will  be  ilnoky  ^un  the  streets,  «Qd  vise 
verrt." 

At  WanUe  Hall,  ,an  jmeient  mansion, 
abouVseuen. miles  fiom  iManehester,  tiMBce 
is  said  to  fhe  a  skuU  with  a  historic  attached 
to  it.  Mr.  Thomas  Waidle,  who  viiiled 
the.honse  at  the  dose  of  .the  last  centnsv. 


«l|is  Aereis  a^tiadition  that,  ".if  jremoved 
mriltiised,  same  smeekamen  oeiae  lor  idis- 
turbsnoeMlwayilolkHrs,  toi  thai  tenariDC  Abe 
whale  ibeuea*  YetJ  eani»et  (psiaaadatajiasU 
thi^  this  is  afara|is  the  ease ;  but  seme  yesiB 
a^o  Iissidthiae  6t^my  com^aaieus  wentAe 
visit  this  ( surprising  piece  .lof  JiouseMd 
formtuee,  and  ioond  itiaaabeve^nentiianed, 
and  blanched  white  with  i  weather  Ahai 
beats«po&  it  from  a  four-squara  wtedew  in 
the  hail,  which  the  tenants  never  pniimitito 
be  slashed  or  filled  lUpi;  Ihua  to  oblige  the 
skml,  which  they  aay  istamndy  and  dis- 
turbed' at  the^iiole  net  sdways  bcnnp  open. 
However,  one  of  us  who  was  last  in  com- 
pUny  ot  the  shtll,  removed  it  from  its 
place  Into  a  dark  part  of^  the 'room,  and 
there  left  it  and  returned  home.  But  the 
niyght  but  one  ioUawi^g/^acb  ta  istorm  of 
wind  and  Ughtniagtroeejiboutthe  house  as 
tore  down  some  trees  And  unroofed  out- 
houses. Weheaiiag  of  Jhis,  my  father 
went  erer  a  few  days  after  to  see  :his 
mother,  who  lived  near  the  hall,  and  was 
mklMtos  to  the  wtedc  the<fltosm  had  moda 
tEet  all  this  might  imm  been  atopped  had 
the  skull  never  been  removed;  but  withal  it 
keeps  alive  the  credulity  i>f. its.  believers. 
What  I  can  learn  of  tfaeabove/affair  tfirom 
old  people  in  the  nefgtibourhood'  is  that  a 
young  man  of  the  Downes  family,  bttng  in 
London,  one  night  fai  his  frdiio  vowed  to 
his  companions  that  Jie  would. Mil  the  first 
man  he  met  Aoeordingly  ho  ran  hsaaword 
through  a  man  immediately,  a  saildr  by 
trade.  Justice,  however,  overtook,  him  in 
his  career  otwiokednsss,  for  in  somet  while 
after,  h^  lyehag  m  a  not  ttpon  liondon 
Bridge,  a  watcbman;madea>stroheia#rhim 
with  his  bill,  and  severed  his  head  from  his 
body,  'f  he  head  was  enclosed  in  a  box,  and 
sent  to  *is  sister,  wko  lived  at  Wardley, 
wheref  it  hath  continued  ever  since.^ 

In  the  West  of  England  the  fortunes^iyf 
cUfldreh  art  believed  to  be  much  related 
by"  the  dky^  of  the  week  on  iHiich  they  are 
bom.  Here  is  a  rhvunug  adage  on  the 
BUDJect,  commonto  all  parts  of  the  country^ 
but  to  Tavistock  in  paitictilar. 

iionday's  child  is  fair  ,uf  iacei ; 
Tuesday*^  child  is  full  of  grace ; 
Wednesday's  obild  is  fall  of  woe ; 
Tlmraday'B  ohUd  has  |ar  tago ; 
Fxidiiy*s  ohUd  is  loving  and  giving ; 
Saturday's  child  works  hard  for  a  li^ng ; 
/Bui  a  ehfld  Ahaltia  bornon  a  Cbristensff  D^ 
Is  fair,.apd  wiso,  and  stenpr*  afid^gay. 

Sunday  is  excluded  from  the  list,  probably 
becauaeitheoajoi^osar  of  .the  xhymacoold 
not  fizd  a  stffiDiency  tf  wonisto  <t  in 
nicely. 
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lb  equally  as  poor  rette  tfae  foUowiiig 
lines  inform  candidates  for  malrimony 
which  are  the  best  and  worst  days  in  l^e 
week  for  marrying.  The  imcient  quackety 
is,  I  may  add,  firmly  believed  in  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  Wales.  Sunday,  it 
win  be  observed,  is  again  not  indaded  in 
the  list  of  days;  hence,  I  presnme,  it  may  be 
taken  that  there  is  no  ladk,  good,  bad, 
or  indi£ferent,  attendant  upon  Sunday 
weddings. 

Monday  for  health ,  Tuesday  for  wealth, 
Wedoesday  the  befit  dav  of  all ; 
Thursday  for  crosses,  Friday  for  1968^6, 
Saturday  no  luck  at  all. 

A  broad-sheet  belonging  to  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reigpi  warns  those  about 
to  marry  in  the  following  terms : 

Who  marriefch  a  Wife  yppon  k  Moneday, 
If  she  will  not  be  gwd  vppon.a  Twesday, 
Lett  him  go  to  ye  Wood  vppon  a  Wenesday, 
And  cutt  him  a  Cudgell  vppon  a  Thursday, 
And  pay  her  soundly  vppon  a  Fryday ;    . 
And  she  mind  not,  ye  1)1  v  11  take  her  a  SatordiOFf 
That  he  may  eat  his  Meat  in  peace  on  ye  Sunday. 

In  the  Harleian  MSS.,  in  the  Bittbh 
Musetimj  the  following  ancient  bogey  wiH 
be  found : 

Yf  Chryutemas  Day  on  Thursday  be, 

Of  wyudy.wyntcr  ee  shall*  yee. 

Of  wyndes  and  weders  all  wrecked. 

And  harde  tempestes  strong  and  thycke, 

The  somer  shal  oe  good  and  drve, 

Corn3r8  and  bestes  shal  roultyplye. 

That  yere  ys  good  landes  to  tylthe ; 

And  kynges  and  prynces  shal  dye  by  skylle. 

What  chylde  that  daye  borat  bee 

He  shall  happe  ryght  well  to  the. 

Of  dedes  he  shal  oe  good  and  stabylle, 

Of  spefiche  and  tonge  wyse  and  reasonabylle. 

Whoso  the  day  any  theite  abowte 

He  ihal  be  shente  wvthoutyn  dowte ; 

And  yf  sekeness  on  tnat  day  betyde 

Hyt  shalle  son  from  the  glyde. 

Over  and  over  again  persons  have  pro^ 
phesied  the  end  of  the  world  on  certain 
fixed  days,  and  under  a  combination  of 
certain  circumstances ;  but  the  only  effect 
of  their  prophecies  has  been  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Yankee  saying,  that  it  is  never 
safe  to  prophesy  until  you  know.  There 
has  recently  been  unearthed  anotlier  of 
these  predictions,  this  time  by  the  greatest 
quack  that  ever  lived  —  Nostradamus. 
Persons  disappointed  in  the  non-fulfilment 
of  Mother  Shipton's  prophecy — 

The  end  of  the  world  shall  surely  be 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  three — 

began  to  pin  their  faith  to  this,  delivered 
in  the  year  1566.  This  famous  wizard 
says: 

'  When  on  St  Qeorge*8  Day  the  Crucifixion. 
And  Jesus'  Rising  on  St.  Mark*8  Day  fail ; 
And  John  the  Baptist  bear  him,  great  affliction 
Upon  the  world  shall  come,  the  end  of  all. 


ni 


This  oomUnatiQn  lias  twice  oecuited  ike  i 
the  introduction  of  the  New  Style,  aii4  th ' 
world  is  itill  alive.  The  first;  oC  tiKM  t«o 
oocasioiis,  however  <1815),  did, 
enotighi  bring  the  end  of  the  wotlcl 
— tibe  end  of  the  Homsn  Eiheire^  wkiel 
died  in  name  and  in  fact  in  the  IVestf  ol 
Vienna,  and  never  ontfl  thefi.  As  the 
Roman  Empire  claimed,  at  one  time,  to  be 
tdie  empire  of  the  woridi  NestradiuMB, 
were  he  idive,  might  daim  to  haVe  hm 
more  successful  than  any  other  prophelof 
the  world's  end  on  record ;  and  theslnsge 
cobieidence  is  irell  worth  noting  asnogit 
ttie  chronicles  of  such  coriositiei.  ^ 
Siime  idea,  with  slight  variatiensi  ii|R«^ 
served  on  an  old  stone  taUet  in  tl^chmii 
of  Obermnnd,  near  Trevori,  in  Oenoaoj: 
^'When  Mark  shall  bring  as  Easter,  till 
Anthony  shall  sing  praises  at  P^tsnii, 
and  John  shall  swing  the  censer  at  thi 
Feast  of  Corpus  Domini^  Uien  shaR  tfe 
whole  earth  resound  with  weepings  sni 
wailings.''  The  Anthony  referred  to  it  Ae 
Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  tiiis  ahooe- 
incides  with  Whit-Sunday. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  fio#6iiii| 
shrubs,  the  hazel,  is,  or  was,  hdd  in  Ini 
poor  repute,  having  the  naniis  of  hsiog  few 
intimately  connected  widi  the  bkck  ttl 
Beautiful  though  it  is,  and  fmgesai  ttioagi 
its  odours  be,  there  are  those  who  see  is  it 
nothing  but  power  of  unlawfid  eni^tti^ 
ment,  and  trust  to  its  divination  to  iahm 
them  where  water  exists  undeifroQD^ 
For  some  time  this  superstition  diopped, 
but  has  been  revived  latterly,  nielm 
is  c^ed  <<The  Rod  of  Jacob,"  ''The 
Twig,"  and  "The  Divining  Rod;"  iwi 
recent  correspondence  in  Uie  newtopspen 
has  proved  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  truth  about  the  "Twig,"  belief  in te 
power  is  still  very  prevalent  It  hat  besi 
used  not  only  to  find  water,  but  to  itUA 
thieves  and  murderers.  In  1719  Job 
Bell  was  travelling  across  Asia,  and  ftl 
in  with  a  Russian  merchant,  who  toH 
him  of  a  custom  among  Hbe  Moogoh 
Tiie  Russian  had  lost  some  pieces  of  cwi 
which  were  stolen  out  ^  his  teiii  The 
Kutudita  Lama  ordered  the  proper  ilepi 
to  be  taken  to  find  out  the  thieves.  One 
of  the  Lamas  took  a  beneh  with  foor^ 
and  lifter  taming  it  in  several  direetiaBi, 
at  last  it  pointed  directly  to  the  tent^li''* 
the  stolen  goods  were  concealed,  l^j 
Lama  was  mounted  across  the  beach,  m 
soon  carried  it,  or,  as  was  commonly  ^ 
lieved,  it  carried  him  to  the  very  tM 
where  he  ordered  ttie  cloth  to  be  ptmcd 
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Tlie  demand  was  promptly  complied  with, 
for  it  was  in  vain  to  offeir  any  ezeajBe.  in 
Buch  caaeflL  When  a  man  walks  round 
with  a  *' witch  hazel-rod''  in  his  hand  to 
find  out  where  to  dig  his  wdl  by  the 
twisting  or  deflection  of  the  rod,  or  worse 
sdil,  when  on  the  faith  of  its  movement  he 
digs  for  bnried  gold,  he  deserves  to  be 
exiled  to  the  Black  Forest  to  the  com- 
panjonship  of  those  people  who^  daring 
a  thunderstorm,  take  refage  under  a  twig 
of  hazel  hung  over  the  door,  believing  that, 
so  protected,  the  lightning  will  be  power- 
less to  harm  them.  There  are  extrat 
ordinary  virtues  enough  actually  existing 
in  the  "vegetable  kingdom,  so  that  none 
need  have  recourse  to  the  imagination  to 
find  more. 

According  to  Dr.  Giasse,  an  indefatigable 

iuveatigatar  of  matters  mysterious.  Castle 

Bodenstein,  i^ear  to  Darmstadt,  was  once 

inhabited  by  a  knight  who  was  the  terror 

of  his  neighbours,  and  passed  all  his  time 

hunting,  and  never  bestowed  a  thought 

upon  the  fair  sex.     On  one  occasion  the 

Palatine  gave  a  tournament,  to  which  he 

invited    aJU  the  knights  resident  on  the 

Rhine,  the  Necker,  and  the  Maine.     Yon 

Kodenstein  made  his  appearance,  looking 

venr  magnificent,  unhorsed  every  adversary, 

and  received  the  prize  from  ^e  hand  of 

the  noble  Lady  Marie  von  Ho<^berg,  with 

whom  he  at  once  fell  desperately  in  love. 

She  readily  became  his  wife,  and  for  some 

time  they  lived  happily  together  in  Oastle 

Rodenstein,  when  one    unlucky  day  he 

became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of 

his  neighbours.     He  was  idready  tired  of 

the  calm  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  and 

the  opportunity  of  a  return  to  his  old 

halnts  was  by  no  means  unweloomei     In 

vain  did  his  wife,  who  undoubtedly  thought 

that  matters  might  be  amicably  settled, 

entreat    him  to  abstain  from  broil  and 

batUe  :  in  vain  did  she  fling  herself  on  her 

knees  before  him,  and  implore  him,  for  the 

sake  of  herself  and  her  child  yet  unborn, 

not  to  leave  the  castle.     He  coldly  thrust 

her  aside,  and  rode  ofif  on  his  courser  with 

all  possible  speed.    Almost  immediately 

afterwards  the  poor  Udy  gave  birth  to  a 

child  and  died^  At  nisht,  while  the  knight 

lay  in  ambush  near  Schnellert,  watching 

for    his    enemy,  he  saw  a  white  figure 

approaching   him  from    his  own    castle. 

This^  was  the  spectre  of  his  wife,  who, 

bearing  her  child  in  her^  arms,  reproached 

him  with  her  death,  and  told  him  that  he 

was  doomed  to  wander  about  as  the  herald 

of  wars  in  Germanv*    Not  lonir  af cerwards 


he  was  mortally  wounded  in.  a  skirmish, 
and  died. in  Castle  Scbnellert,  in  front  of 
which  he  has  since  made  his  appearancQ 
whenever  s  war  is  about  to  break  out 

The  following  table  of  comets,  angl  of 
the  events  by  which  they  have  been  sfic^ 
ceeded,  shows  that  the  popular  belief  that 
comets  predict  remarikable  events  is  not 
altogether  unreasonable.  Before^  Christy 
460,  Battle  of  Salamis;  431,  Peloponnesian 
War;  331,  Battle  of  Arbela ;  43,  Death  of 
CfiBsar.  Anno  Dondni  1,  Birth  of  Christ; 
62,  Earthquake  in  Achaia  and  Macedonia  ; 
70,  DestructicMi  of  Jerusalem;  79,  Erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  which  caused  the 
destruction  of  Herculaneum ;  337,  Death 
of  Oonstantine  ;  400,  Invasion  of  Alaric,  in 
Italy ;  813,  preceded  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne ;  877,  Death  of  Charles-leChanve ; 
999,  preceded  the  disasters  and  terrors  of 
the  year  1000 ;  106$.  Conquest  of  England 
by  the  Normans ;  1223,  Death  of  Philip 
Augustus;  1264,  Death  of  Urban  IV.; 
265,  {M-eceded  the  death  of  Manfred,  King 
of  Naples;  1273,  Accession  of  Bodolph 
of  Hapsburg;  1293,  modified  character 
and  conduct  of  Koublai  Ehan,  founder  of 
the  Tartar  domination  in  China;  1454, 
Taking  of  ConstMitinople ;  1500,  Irruption 
of  Tartars  in  Poland,  famine  in  Swabia, 
and  expedition  of  Charles  XUL  in  Italy ; 
1516,  announced  the  misfortunes  of 
Munster,  under  John  of  Leyden,  invasiua 
of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  civil  war  in 
Switzerland,  plague  in  England,  inunda- 
tions in  Holland^  and  an  earthquake  in 
Portugal ;  1556,  Abdication  of  Chiurles  Y., 
1560,  Death  of  Francois  11.  of  France; 
1572,  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
death  of  CharlesIY.;  157 7, King  Sebastian 
made  an  unfortunate  expedition  into 
Africa,  where  he  lost  his  life;  1580,  Epi- 
demic in  Italy  and  France ;  1793,  Execu* 
tion  of  Louis  XVI.  in  Prance  ;  1804, 
Downfall  of  the  Empire;  1811,  Birth  of 
the  King  of  Kome ;  1820,  Napolepn  con- 
sidered the  appearance  of  tUa  comet  a 
sign  that  bis  dissolution  was  at  hand; 
1858,  the  attempted  assaMfnation  of  the 
Emperor  of  France  by  Orsiniy  and  the 
Italian  War;  1861,  Inundation  of  the 
Danube,  American  Civil  War,  earthquakes 
of  Ghiatemak  and  Bhodes^  death  of  Prince 
Consort,  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
emancipation  of  Bussian  Serfs,  death  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  the  end  of  Bome 
as  a  Power. 

The  Romans  augured  from  the  entrails 
of  birds^  dreams,  stars,  sortilege,  etc.,  and 
should  a  bird  of  izood  omen  nerch  on  their 
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8ta0d4krQr,  or  hf  over  or  aear  their  army,  it 
was  68t«em6d  fa^v^onrsble.  Oir  tfa«f  contvary^ 
it  m  croir  or  a  rwren  wae  smd,  it  was 
deemed  nnhicky,  and  they  would  not 
yent«ffe  to  do  battle  that  day.  C»3ar 
beKeved  that  be  afaoold  dia  on  the  day  on 
whieh,  id  fact^  his  end  oame ;  bat|  to  come 
neater  home,  we  shall  diseovQir^  that  #on« 
bodlngs  and  omena  ii¥ete  beKaved  by^Ueroei 
£^d'  philoaopheia,'  poets  and^  divinesi  Then 
ilHistrions  Nelson  had  a  stNufgepieeenti- 
laent  of  his  death  on  the  day  ol  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar.  Napofoon  b^iavBd  ift  the 
propiitocM^ness  of  bu  star;  andtatctha  poriod 
o^^his  dissolution,  on  tfaafoorth  of  the 
month  in  which  ha  aspired,  the  Island  of  St 
H«4lena^  was  swept  by  a'ttoemendoas  storm, 
wM«4i'  tore  np  almost  all  the*  trees  about 
Long  wood  by  tba  roots.  I^  eighth  was 
aiK>th»r  dayctf  tempests,  and  about  six 
o?ei<Mk  in  the  «f«niDg,  Ni^leo»  Expired. 

When  our*  first  Norman  King  landed  on 
the^shofev'Ol  Britaiii$  ha  slipped  and  fell; 
bat  beia^of  Wfiiqiierstitioas  turn  of  mind, 
wasi  eaMlulC'taf  ttmr  the  acoident^into  an 
aaipMi#«9  omen,  by  deelaring'  it^  to  be 
symbolia'oPhis  seiEmre  of  the  hunl. 

•SItoidaii  had  an  arersiott  to  begin  anj^ 
thing  on  a  Friday ;  Momrt  imagined  that 
h&waseomiposing  Ms  ovm  requiem  (which 
wa»  the  ease)  when  he*  was  compomng  ows^ 
at  the  reqfuest  of  a  stranger,  for  a  lady ; 
Dry  den  predicted  the  accidents  widobbef  el 
hia  8on>  and  t^e  year  of  hia'dea^  When 
Henmt^  Mada'  waa  but;  aa  iniuit,  Bar^ 
batino,  the»l!llinoioinFranoe,  paid  a  yitit 
of.oongratilktioB  ta  the^aecfs  Motbavj  He 
found  the  lady  despondent,  and  regratful 
of  l^e  faet  that  the  royal  child  was  note 
a  boy.  The  gallant,  equal  to  4^  oceasioo, 
said: 

'*  Madam,  I  hope  to  seo  this,  though  your 
youngest  daughter;  a  great  Qcieett  befove  I 
diet'* 

«' And  I  hope,"  replied;  the  Quaonf  <«to^ 
seeyoaPopa." 

It  was  oDiyin  after  yean,  within  a«hort 
tinw'of  each  other,  thatlA^e  two  events^ 
tfao  marriage  of  an  English  QuH^n  and  the* 
etoviatios  to  the'  Popedom  of  Urban  tkto* 
Eighth,  ftdfllled'  the-  prophecies  tbaf 
had  been  so  <somplime&t«rily  spofeNf^. 
Byron  believed  iff  the  ^npropitiottsiieoff  oft* 
Friday.  Henry  the- Fourth  severi^  times 
remaf  ked  ta  his  friends  4he  day  boforo  Ua 
deaeb{  "I  think  I  shaU  die  sooa"  SwiM' 
foretold  that  he  should  die  insane*' 

Sir*  Matthew  Hule  akapred<»oleetith»d«y 
o^'  his  death,  whfch^  was  verifled.-  Tho 
omiMw^presage*  of  his'  fortunea^^to  BlMwa«J 


is-  tdro  weU  knowni  to  b»  related  het 
Baicon,  Jofansoa,  'WUton,  and  many^otei, 
beUeved  in(  suchitfaings ;  and,  althea||hott 
o#  phae,*  it  marf  not  be  amiaa  ta  mmtwi 
that  aaOoeke,  the  Solidtov-Glen^  in 
beginning  to'  open  the  {deadtngs  lattla 
trial  of  Obariea  the  Firat,  the  Kiii^gai% 
tapped  him  on  4he  shoulder  with  hii  csh^ 
crying,  <<Hotd  !  hold !"  At  tba sametim 
the  BilTer  head  of  the  oaae  fell. eft loii 
rolled  on  the  floor. 

A  gipsy  told  the  Kii^,  ''A  dogwiH^jne 
day  howl  at  Han^n  Coort^  aai  tiiea 
the  kingdom  will  want  a  fiin^;^'  sod  ib 
added  :  '<a  dog  will  die  in  this  palace  (m 
day,  then  the  kingdom  shidi  be  lertoiei 
i^ain."  Thedogthathowled;wB«alaPMiiiii 
of  King  Charles ;  the  dog  that  died  bs- 
longed  to  GromwelL  On*  hearing  of  tb 
death'  of  his  dog,  Cromwril,  who  had  hmi 
of  the  inx>phecy,  said  :  ''  The  kingdem  ka. 
departed,"  and  the  next  morning  diei 

When  (George  the  Third  was  crowiiei  a 
large  emerald  fell  ^m  his  crown ;  dsiif 
bis  reign  America  was  lost  to  us. 


CRANNOGE& 


WfiAT  ia  aiOranneg)  Thewmditdoea 
mentary ;  in  a  State  paper,  dated  I^ 
about  the  awvender  of  cetiaia  rebel  du^ 
weread,  in  the  strange  spdling  which,ia 
some  occult  reaaon,  waa  always  Qasd  bf 
Sootah  officiida :  "  the  haill  houfliii  oi 
defence,  strongholdis  and  cranokis  in  the 
jillis  pertaining  to  ihame  and  their  tm- 
saidis  sal  be  delyyexet  to  his  Maiestia'' 

These  cranokiawere  the  Irish  oraasog^ 
islands  mostly  artificial  in  lakes  ot  loda, 
with  fofftified  dwelltngs  upon  iheB^  Ob^ 
reads  in  the  **Lady  of  the  Ldra,"  haircat 
oft  these  was  swired  from  captare  bj  tla 
energy  I  of  "  Duicraggaa's  widowed  dane." 
The  wh(^  pataage  in  OanAe  tL  is  in  S«otlji 
best  sl^lei  MoM^and  his  '*  Saxons  "  bm 
drivaoi  the.  H^ihmdeis^  thie^ih  ik 
Troeadbs'to  the- shore  of  Lodfe^Satna^ 
TlMre  Moray  spaea  out  the  crannog^ 

See !  none  are  left'  to  gtiard  fts  sttaDd 
But  women*  weak>  that  wtteg  tlie  band. 

My  purse,  with  twnnet-piecei  store, 
To  him  who*ll'swim  a  ItoWshot  n*br, 
And  Idose  a  iihaU6p  frotti  itibiAxf, 
Iiightly  we'll  tame«th0  wa».wolf  tb#iif 
Jjordfi  of  hia  mate  and  brood  and  den. 

A.  spearmam  at  enee  thvowa  off  ^ 
atmomrandawimaaoivesviaBaad  tkadie«nQi 
hie^iendB  and  ito  <fagiB9fdlax>f  Iks  mi^ 
tainearr^  but/ jnsh/as  bm^hu-  tawokad  »« 
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boir  of  oner  oft  tha  bowlB,  tker*wicUp«r  stabs 
hiak  At  note  tails  wthfil»  smch  sot'  etent- 
didi  take  phMWfin  ihatfViBry  wfolbf  nat  iofeed 
att  the '  ^me  when'  Seetl'  describes :  il,  but 
wfamfrOvoBweU  ws»  khraditi^  tb*  einMitlyt 
A  party  of  his  troop»iraM^m<  thai  vmrnm* 
wmj  foiiadr  in  their  attensp*  oaa  Loflfa< 
Katffitta  Isle,  and,  loaiDg  hearty  wenl'  off" 
withaojt  aaatber  etfiit.  When  the  aam^^ 
CioviwieU«¥rau  in  Irdand,  erasmoqiies  madv 
a^  beflter  stand  againaD  htm  than  nsost 
castieaf.  Thaa>tha  O'Higanai  beldool  tuoK 
yaanria  Inis  0*Linn  <ifae  Me<>ftiie<Pobi)c* 
The  BogMiih  (lay  the  Amials  of  tto»  F6iii< 
M4aSetS)  dammednp  tibsii'lalw  and/  tnmdd 
anothar  ato^am  into  it^  so  asj  to  floed^  tba> 
iflb;  bntithe  garriaan  liTsd  in.  their  upper 
rooio%itboB^  soni0«litkemtwef«'kiMsd'b)r> 
caMBsn.  &Ae  man>  adteinp^iog  to>awiflS' 
o¥ev(  had  hialega  brokesj  At  Isat  the 
enemy f departed;  battheuK'proviiieaa  faik 
ing,  liiegarriaenBoon  aftec^biirned  tbrplaev 
and'  went  kM}  Where  it'waa  iToith  while, 
Cromwell's  people  had  better'  wajis  of 
ataaokuig*  an  iskuwi  fortress  than  by^ewiaa^ 
mingfover.  Boss  Oastlr,  in  Middle>  Lake/ 
EoMamey,  the  stren^nM  of  the  0*I>o«^ 
hmMBp  mwiif  m  despemte  ataaad*  agaiosfr 
G^eiml  Ludlow,  and  wl»t  dotted  se  in* 
potiant'tlMiti  th)Stfioglish<actayiy  mamigcd) 
to  get'ganb(iat»nip>  froan  Dingle  fiay,  dianff 
tbe  miBimgabfof  Eirer  LaunOr  and  to 
fiigblen  it  intO'Sorrender  fay;  thtN>falflllin9 
a»)old  propheoy, 

The^nKM^-detsileil  aeoaont  of  a*  siige'Ofi 
one>of  these  cranaftgesoooan  im&k  Htaayt 
SydneyWdetter  to£Uaabetb»dal9t)  Diogheda» 
(orTredagh^asitwas^hen  Bpell)4566,aiMiiiy) 
a  cealocy  r  beiare  GrMnwdlVir  war .  Sydney 
waax  fighting  the  O'Neil,  and  be  beaid 
frosQ,  a  apy^  one  T.  P^ti^ac^,  tiiat^  "ier> 
oaadeathe  trasteth  no  poiAftb  thereuito  for* 
hia^aalBtgn;  aa  appeamh)  by  the  raamgofi 
the<  strattfsat  caalkaiof  alitUe  ooatttne%> 
andftiiattfoi«ffioa(aon  thatthe  oaly^ependeAi^ 
apettiistin  sartinuflbeslMrater  bghessn  his) 
oQontiy,'  whiobiftem  the*  saa^  there  con 
nsithbr^shipnar  boat  to  apptoachithemy  Iti 
is'thoujl^  tiBfttinyesaidfieittifieAiiBhndi^ 
lyetbntthiephrte-which  is  mneh,and  Basesyi 
prisoners,  and  gages."  Sydney,  therefetei 
"with,  the  Macshal  F<raiSGisr  AgSffsde, 
Jaqoae  Winjgfield^  and-  tke^  rest  ofi>  the 
captains  and  soMiets,  etjoh  man  ih  ht^  eall- 
iog  as  willing  to  serve  your  Majesty  as  ever 
I  saw  lii'.en,  Issued*  oai  of  Dregheda,  and, 
maroMng  towai^s  Ardttiaeb  (Armagby, 
campsd  by  a  1(^,'  ih  wfateb^wtaa  an  islatfd', 
aad  in  the  sawe^  bftMitersalopMon  and 
ret>ort.  a  srrti«f  marititr^  thid'rebeM'  irdods 


and'vittbali'kep^'  onif' wftboot'ganr/^Ml^ 
gc«atlyi  Biieitg  aa  it^  seemed,  be^  h«dlged< 
ab^nti  atid  >the  *distattoe»  trtfat  the  nttln  >fl^ 
b^g  pa«sed<  fite  seore  yard«.^^  The^ 
soldiers,  and  the  gentlemen  adventn^m^ 
fi>em  tfaie'WeUh  iMreh^i  "b«li^  none 
of  the*  amqr,  bMeonM  aff^  td  serve' thit> 
jonmey,''  w«re  "rery  eager  for>  the-plnndw^,' 
''wMeh  w«i  srant^'td  thetti'^'-^n'  the" 
pifnef(»l«^of  Bsytng*  the"  bMit's  sMhbef^rer 
hewaataken^^-*'!  tbe^D^fMily)  making 
efadto only'crf stMkas oeuM'swkn^  Neter^ 
theless,  there  w'ae'  prepated  fer^'  tiiem-^  m 
bridge  whMr-  fitted upon'barrel^/  where- 
upon' they  Weeit  bnt'diAotddriy,  f^'itfatfj^ 
more  w«tKt  thm-  #ere  appohiteds^  Thie 
extira  weight  hatf>  aankitheir*' bridge''  or* 
ra^  in  such' sort  that  the  Bttmkytkw  tUy 
carried^  with  tbea»>  ndAoanfied;  and'  they^ 
were^unaUe  to  b«un  the;  stbckadoi  Thls,^ 
"behig'  bearded  wM^  stakes  and  other 
sharp' wood,  wturnot,  wlthecft  extremwdMM 
oultf,  scaleeble,'*  and  j«it  M'seteral  of ^the^ 
geenleaiett  had  gained 'the  top,  one  of^them,' 
Bd#ra^  VMghan^'  Was*p«fthed*bhek  with  i^ 
pike^  and,  **  (Mit»  bet^ween^  heiige  and 
brM^rb^ing  heavily' armed,  i^as  d^wnedj> 
albeit  hveould  awte  perfdei*"  T^^here 
wcM  hhswite  drewned<  and"  tliM»*  shiot'; 
aMd^  the  unexpected  rerietanoe^so  'dkimted 
Sidney's  "men  that*''  unhurt^  tMf  r^temed 
upon  the4]fridge  tethe^land.*^ 

Tlie  dosing^  worde' of- the  Ittter  th^e^w 
light  on  the  r6l«tioitt  between  EU^abeth' 
and  her  torvants.-  Her  ^stateeraft^'wa^ 
oarriM'  tt^  sneh  a^  point,  Aat'  even  her 
Deputy  was  net'  free  tHna  surveiMtaee^* 
H%^knein^  i^m  spies  wefe^abenthfm,  ready' 
tt^pmotise  fdrtMrtfwn''ad^rtotdge  and^his 
hurt  on  the  Queen's  jealous  disposition*,' 
and'  so  the  poor  man  mrote  t  "  We-treAVof 
this  trifl^thM'  Iktg^  te^y^ur MoM  BteslL' 
leut'Bfajesty*,  least  eottie^aHceori^orMio^ 
migM  inform^  tM^sanie^'eontrary'td  the" 
troth  t  andas  nMnyof  iiS'aii"wer^  alt  tbb' 
joiArney'by^these^^ti^'MfeiBH'aAhir  Ai^^to 
be  the  truth;  atfd^  IhiS'lrhMi^thMftf,  oPltof 
faet." 

Poor^  Sfdtafey^! '  Bow^^  dfHgvtttM  Itod> 
Wolteley  wonld  htiv^  Msen  hM  dft|)atdM»*' 
of  tfefot  kind,  backtd'Vipiby  aWMA  bu^brdi^^ 
nM^i  been^'tis^ired*  oMm  f  >That/itid«ed; 
ie^ODWrtasM  why  <*'go6»YSaeen  B^ss  '^Va^ 
se^bMlf  MrvM';  a«d%hy^«dlher  I^h  w*^^ 
afttr-  brift^bg  hiAlN$ribabit'  4es<dati<m  on 
it»  idMid,  and- ^HMptK>mtn:eiit  te^'eieh 
sneatbsl^e  DepWty,'  emMd'ih  faikir^i  and' 
Why;  itf  *  the^  BMne^  #^,  she  ier  half  tb^ 
lAy^'OduntriM  sMj^  blM»'  intdr'tl^  gi^ 
of^'Sbafat     She   neter^  iHid!*    trusted^ 
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anyone.  Poor  woman  1  her  early  life  was 
not  calcnlated  to  make  her  tnuitfal;  ita 
hardahipa,  also,  no  doubt*  tended  to  make 
her  niggardly — another  reason  for  her  ill- 


lieiceater-^raining  himself  in  Holland,  in 
the  effort  to  keep  in  soldierly  trim  the 
ragged  raiment  of  '.'paddy  persons/'  at 
whom  the  Dutch  laughed  so  unmercifully 
— was  matched  by  Deputy  after  Deputy  in 
Lrelandi  paying  the  troops  out  of  his  own 
purse,  and  hoping  to  recoup  himself  by  a 
grant  of  Ulster  or  Mnnster  land. 
.  Bat  I  must  come  back  to  my  crannoges.  Of 
these  the  Deamonds  had  a  notable  one  in 
Iiongh  Gur,  County  limericki  whi^  was 
often  captured  and  recaptnrod  by  the 
"  Queen's  people  "  and  the  EarL  The  last 
time,  when  the  GeraMines'  fortunes  were  on 
the  wane,  the  President  of  Hunster,  after 
much  parade  of  ordnance  for  its  reducti(m, 
pnrchMed  it  for  sixty  pounds  of  Owen 
Gromei  who  had  been  intrusted  with  its 
def  enea  It  was  a  crannog,  and  something 
more,  a  strong  castle  being  added  to  the 
stockade ;  and  of  this  castle  the  peasantoy 
think  they  can  still  catch  glimpses  beneath 
the  water.  There  it  stands,  sunk  by  a 
spell ;  imd  inside  are  the  great  Ead  and 
his  lovely  Countess,  and  all  the  retinue 
that  surrounded  him  in  the  days  of  his 
splendour.  Such  another  crannog  with 
castle  was  that  built  by  De  Lacy,  in  1223, 
on  Lough  Oughter,  in  Cavan.  It  was  a 
crannog  of  the  O'ReiUys,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  casde  which  the  JNorman  added  to  it, 
recaptured  it  shortly  after,  and,  with  a 
chiyalry  seldom  imitated  by  the  invadeis, 
"let  out  on  parole  the  people  who  were 
in  it." 

One  great  use  of  crannoges  was  to  hide 
important  prisonera  Every  now  and  then, 
u^  the  '*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,*'  as  well 
as  in  other  Chronicles^  one  reads  of  some- 
body being  invited  to  a  banquet,  seised,  and 
«<  put  in  a  Take  to  conceal  him. "  Elizabeth's 
captains  often  used  the  same  plan,  as  fiar  as 
the  banquets  and  the  seizures  went ;  but 
having  no  crannoges  to  hide  them  in,  they 
usually  got  rid  of  their  prisoners  by  hang- 
ing aihl  poison.  Crannoges  were  abo  used 
by  wounded  chieftains  as  refuges  in  which 
to  be  healed,  even  as  Arthur  was  in 
AvaUon.  Here  and  there  they  continued 
in  use  till  quite  recently;  MacNairn's 
crannoff,  near  Ballinlough,  in  Galway, 
was  inhabited  within  the  memory  of  man. 
But  in  the  old  disturbed  Umes  they  were 
naturally  very  numerous,  more  so  even 
than  the  mainland  castles,  of  which  one 


sees  a  hx  laijger  number  in  most  pvti 
of  Ireland  Iban  evm  aloi^  ths  wild 
Scottish  borders.  The  ""  Annals  of  Lough 
C6 "  tell  of  a  tempest  which  swept  cvw 
Lreland  in  1477,  ''doing  great  dsaage, 
especially  to  crannoges."  Tiiey  most  m 
been  quite  a  Isstufe  of  the  country  togit 
special  notioe  in  one  of  tbe  old  tm^ 
Chronides.  Their  danger  from  tenpeiti 
would  be  twofold :  a  crannog  might  benb- 
meiged  by  a  heavy  fiood,  as,  indeed,  it  oighi 
sometimes  be  by  cutf ibg  the  dyke  tbatlapt 
b^k  or  diverted  mo)it  of  the  head-vitfln 
of  the  lake.  Hence  tbe  grim  entry  in  ^ 
"Four  Masters,"  under  1560:  "Cfioisb 
drowned  while  asleep  on  a  low,  hotkf 
crannog  in  LeitrisL''  Or,  if  the  piles  wkkk 
often  formed  the  f oundaticm  were  lotla, 
tiie  storm  might  make  \he  whole  nlnd 
sink  like  Atlantis  of  old  or  the  islets  rond 
Santorin  the  other  day.  This  hsppeoai 
we  read,  in  990,  when  "the  Usod  of 
Lough  Oimbe  went  down  suddenly  thiitj 
fbet,  flooring  and  rampart."  Against Doei 
they  were  a  poor  protectioa  IbsBs  d«- 
termined  plunderers  us^  to  dragt^ra^war 
boats  great  diitaoces  overland.  InSoodaai 
ior  instance,  they  made  a  regular  poitife 
acroEs  the  Mull  ol  Oantire.  In  Irelsuddts 
Chronicles  tell  how,  having  plundered  tb 
monasteries,  they  set  to  work  upon  Ibi 
ishmds.  The  "  great  crannog  of  Lsgon,'h 
Meath,  the  '' finds  "at  which  fint  led  Sr 
W.  Wilde  to  study  the  subject^  was  Iwce 
plundered  and  burnt  betvrisen  849  and  933; 
and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  Irish  bega 
to  imitate  the  evil  ways  of  the  iayadflD, 
taking  to  church-plundering  and  iilfld* 
stronghold  burning,  "after  the  msiuMro( 
the  Gentiles.''  Before  the  Danes  mn 
crushed  by  Brian  Boruaaha,  at  tbe  bidi 
of  Clontarf,  in  IQI&,  that  Irish  AIM  lad 
recognised  tbe  military  vakie  of  crsonoge^ 
restoring  not  only  mainland  eastlas,  bol 
also  four  great  idand  forte,  among  tb» 
that  on  Lough  Gur  above*named.  Indeed, 
their  importance  as  shelterpkcss  itf 
proverbial;  in  a  poem  afttrUwttd  to 
Si  Oolumbkille  or  Columba,  the  SBiDt^er- 
pressing   his  trust  in  divixie  protedioii 

Though  in  a  chmxsh.  the  reprobatM  «re  ihio 
Though  in  en  uditnd  in  the  middle  o£  a  bka; 
While  in  the  very  front  of  battle 
No  one  can  slay  me. 

As  a  last  historical  note  I  may  isestiflQ 
that  Sir  Phelim  O'NeO,  whose  part  in  tie 
troubles  of  1641  is  so  difforenUy  eitioutea 
by  writers  of  different  sympathias,  tm 
refuge  in  a  'Cmaomog  on  Lough  Boogbv^ 
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neajT  PaDgaQnoa,  and  was  only  oa)>tQred 
afcer  boats  had  been  brought  oyer  from 
Charlemont. 

Ireland  and  Scotland  were  by  no 
laeiuis  tba  only  places  where  crannoges 
were  in  use.  Such  a  mode  of  building 
waa  Bot  only  osef  al  for  protection,  but  was 
also  tempting  in  days  when  nearly  all  the 
world  was  covered  with  forest  They  say 
that  Ireland,  now  so  treeless,  had  in  early 
days  only  one  treeless  plain,  the  sandy  level 
betweeii  Dublin  and  Howth. 

It  was  the  same  with  Britain:  read 
in  Green's  History  how  the  impene- 
trable "bu9h''  baffled  the  English  in- 
vaders, forcing  them  to  follow  tne  river 
lines,  and  breaking  them  up  into  separate 
kingdoms*  It  was  the  same  in  Switzer- 
land, where  these  Ii^e-dwellings  were  first 
studied :  read  in  Dr.  Keller,  now  after  a 
long  drought  and  subsequent  frost  (1853-4), 
:  the  leyel  ol  Zurich  Lake  sank  so  low  that,  at 
Ober  Meilen,  were  noticed  the  foundations 
of  a  pile  village,  while  a  number  of  "  finds  " 
fished  up  close  by  gave  an  insight  into  the 
habits  and  states  of  civilisation  of  those  who 
had  occupied  itw  When  once  the  eyes  of  the 
scientists  had  thus  got  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject, lake-dwellings  began  to  be  noticed  all 
over  Europe — in  the  little  lakes  of  Upper 
Aastri3,  in  France,  in  England, 

The  East  Anglian  Britons — improved  o£f, 
Mr.  ]^e  thinks,  by  Danes  long  before  the 
Bomans  came — have  left  traces  of  their 
crannoges  in  Barton  Mere,  by  Bury,  and 
Wretbam  Mere,  near  Thetford.    Holder- 
ness  was  quite  a  land  of  lake-dwellings; 
while  General  Lane  Fox  thinks  he  can 
trac^  a  series  of  water-towns  along  the 
Thames^-at  Kew,  at  Barnes,  etc,,  London 
itself  being  a  group  of  such  towns,  be- 
ginning, in  fikct^  as  Venice  did,  and  |us  did 
Venezuela — "Little  Venice"  the  Spaniards 
called  it,      Holland   should  be,  par  ex- 
cellence, the  land  of  crannoges,  as  it  still 
is  of  piledwellings.    But  in  Holland  the 
face  of  the  country  is  changed  almost  past 
recognition^    The  great  inundations  of^lhe 
twelfth  century  altered  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  and  coyered  the  swamps  in  which 
the  Batavians  held  out  against  Boms  with 
the  waters  of  the  Zoyder  Zee.    When  that 
comes  to  be  drained  (La,  when  farming 
gets  to  be  less  of  a  losing  game,  and 
America  consumes  her  own  cheese)  we 
shsdl,.  no  doubti  be  able  to  trace  the  old 
Dutch  lake-dwellings,  and—if  we  go  deep 
enough,  tor  silt  accumulates  fast  where  the 
tidet:an  get  in— to  collect  "finds"  like  those 
those  wMchhave  enabled  the  S  wissscientists 


to  set  before  us  the  whole  daily  life  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  their  country.  In  other 
quarters  of  the  world  we  can  stiU  see  the 
crannog  in  use,  just  as  some  tribes  in 
Polynesia  and  America  are  still  living  in 
"the  stone  age;"  at  Rangoon;  on  Lake 
Bealmah  in  Central  Africa,  as  described  by 
Captain  Cameron;  in  New  Guinea,  where 
every,  day  the  fisherman  lets  his  basket 
down  through  a  trap-door  and  hauls  it  up 
again  witl^  a  good  supply  of  food,  just  as 
Horodotus  says  the  Pseonians  did  on  Lake 
Prasias,  now  Lake  TakinoSi  in  Boumelia 

This  easy  way  of  getting  one's  dinner 
reqiinds  us  that  lake^dwelUngs  were  and 
are  of  two  kinds.  You  may  either  make 
an  islet  by  driving  down  a  double  ring^  of 
piles  and  doretailing  into  them  a  massive 
framework  on  which  to  lay  your  pavement 
of  earth  and  stones  and  to  rear  your  super- 
structure of  huts;  or  you  may,  like  the 
aforesaid  Pasonians,  perch  your  huts  on  a 
set  of  props,  with  nothing  between  you 
and  the  water  but  a  flooring  of  boards  and 
reedsb  La  Svuritzerland  both  methods  were 
in  use.  At  Nidau,  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne, 
there  is  an  artificial  island  encircled  with 
piles,  beams  being  laid  horizontally  across 
to  keep  in  place  the  stones  of  which  it  is 
composed.  That  is  just  what  is  meant  by 
a  crapnog,  and  such  islands  are  found  in 
several  of  the  smaller  Siviss  lakes*  Another 
hind  of  Swiss  lake* dwelling,  also  found  in 
our  islands,  and  suited  for  a  soft,  muddy 
bottom,  in  which  piles  could  find  no  firm 
footing,  was  raised  on  layers  of  fagots, 
alternating  with  brushwood,  clay,  and 
stonea  When  this  had  reached  the  sur- 
face, piles  were  driven  down  all  round, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  wooden 
floor,  Tbi9y  however,  would  not  answer 
in  the  deep  watei;  of  the  big  lakea  Here 
the  waves  are  so  violent  that  they  would 
soon  tear  up  a  faggot  platform ;  the  only 
way,  therefore,  was  to  choose  a  good 
bottom  and  drive  in  piles,  between  wnich 
the  water  could  pass  as  it  does  between 
the  supports  of  a  wooden  pier.  Some  of 
these  poles  were  thirty  feet  long,  and  the 
platforms  which  they  supported  were  some- 
times big  enough  to  house  a  whole  village; 
that  at  Merges,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is 
calculated  to  have  been  one  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and^ 
twenty  feet  wida  Of  this  kind  there  are 
no  known  instances  in  Great  Britain.; 

Scotland  and  Ireland  have  plenty  of 
shallow  lakes  just  in  the  districts  where 
crannoges  were  most  wanted,  so  it  was 
only  necessary  to  drive  in  the  piles ;  lay 
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down  the  beeiifts;  and  fill  up  with  stones, 
grave),  btaeken,  amd  the  boti^  of  trees. 
Next  came-  one,  or  {>eYbap8  two  layers  of 
oak  logs,  mortised  into  the  trprigfat  piles, 
tbe  areto  thito  formed'  being  filled  in  with 
Infnhweidd  (generally  hazel)  covered  with 
fine  siM^d.  On  thir  were^  laid  the  hearth- 
stones,  and^  the  paved' causeways,  and  the 
hnH^;  some' of  which  were  scarcely  fonr  feet 
hi|fb,  and'  Ttttbef'  sleeping-lars  than  hooses 
in  our  sense  of  the  wot£  Many  of  them 
hM%  been  fottnd— at'  ttihiamaddo  in  Fer- 
managhf,  aft'  Drumk^lin  in  Invter  parish, 
Donegal,  etc. — under  some  seventeen  feet 
of -peat,  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  put  to- 
gether, solid  rough  timber  boxes-open  at  one 
end,  and  strongly  mortised  at  the  angles. 
Sometomes  there  is  a  dividing-floor,  so 
that  the  hut  looks  like  a  couple  of  the  old- 
faslnened  Scotch  box-beds  taken  out  of 
the  wftlPand  fixed  into  a  heavy  framework. 
The'  door  was*  probably  a  hurdle--- hence 
the  Irish  p^^verh  for  a  narrow  escape: 
"  he  got*off  'twixt  hurdle  and  door-post," 
— and  ithete  there'  were  larger  bouses  they 
were*  wattled,^  le.,  two  burale  walls  were 
raieed,  and 'the  space  within  fiiled  in  witfa 
clay  and  srnal^  stones.  A  barbarous  way 
of'  bailing,  sacys  the  man  who  is  aecus- 
tottedf' to  London  brick,  but  at  least  as 
soKd'  a»»  the  Devon  "  cob""  (unbumt  day) 
w«^,'  or  the*  big  cakes  of '  yellow  earth, 
of  wM6h  even  f^rm-housea  are  made  in 
parttt  of  West  Norfolk. 

Draining  in  Ireland  (even  the  little  of 
it  tbal^ihlta  as  yet  been  done)  has  enabled 
th^aroh«0ologi^  tofind  out  all  this.  There 
ar€K  the  logs  still  mortised  to  their  sup- 
poHifeg  piles ;  the  brushwood  kept  sound 
byt't*ie  peat- water;  the  very  hurdle  still 
unrott^;  the  bearth-stonesstill  fire-stained; 
the  kitchen  middens  (as  Danish  scientists 
have  taugbt  us  to  call  old-world  dust-heaps) ; 
the' traces  of 'cattle;  and  often  the  record 
of  successive- binmiogs  and  re-erections,  as 
piyd"  as^tbat  which  Dr.  Bchliemann  found 
written  on  ^e  successive  layers  of  the 
meuridir'whioh't>nce  were  Troy. 

Atod^  no<r  for  the  "feds,"  which  in 
Sw4li^eri)iiid  are  so  vioiont  that  they  marb 
quiti^  an  et)Odh  in  ethnology,  enabling  us 
tO'determbie  ^Hth'  tolerable  certainty  what 
pMnta  and'  animals  the  **  bronze-age  man' " 
(f^  the'  S^ito  Pf^hlbaufaen  seem  to  have 
been  Abtodened  when  the  "iron  age" 
began)  Had'  brought  with  him  in  his  mi- 
gr«tti<iir'Wl9lBtward,  and' what  arts  of  life  he 
had  ttnisteredi  When  he  chose  hiK  home  on 
the  top  of  the  waters  of  the  HelVetiittn 
lakes.    MtilrtflandHhe  ninge  iswider,  fori 


as  I  said,  the  crannoges*  continued'  in  m 
till  almost  yest^rdky.  Ddg-oufe  canoes, 
therefore,  bone  and  flint  arrow-heads  (done 
with  shafc  and  thong^  still  adhering,  lo 
antiseptic  is  the  peat  in  which  they  mmt 
have  lain  f6r  ages^,  and  other  memoriab 
of  the  "  stone  age  **  are  fimni  along  witij 
gold  ornaments,  the  beautiftil  leaf-shtpel 
bronze  swords  peculiar  to  Ireland' (and,  I 
believe,  also  to  Japan),  querns,  stone  mooUt 
for  casting  arrow-heaos,  iron  weapons  of  aD 
kinds,  beautifully  embossed  and  enameHad 
bronze  sheaths  containing  iron- swords,  li^ 
bronze  cauldrons,  wooden  yokes  for  cattie, 
mothers  (wooden  mead-goblets),  pottery  of 
all  sizes,  harps,  bronze  trumpets,  fih 
speare^  and,  along  with  these  records  of  the 
far-olF'  past,  pieces  of  sixteenth-centorj 
annour,  and  pistols  and  guns  belonging  to 
a  yet  later  time 

I  have  said  notUng  about  omaniSBtej 
though  these  are,  of  course;  the  ntoik 
numerous  of  alL  From  notices' in  the  old 
poeme,  the  oldest  Irish  art  seems  to  hm 
been  largely  employed  upon  personal  onn- 
ment ;  and  what  a  careless  set'  they  nmst 
have  been  to  lose  by  the  hundred  tiat 
brooches,  and  bronze  shawl-pins  (somr  of 
the  elaborate  type  known  to  jeweBerstf 
the  **  Tara  brooch  "),  and  even  th^ir  goM 
torques,  in  sttch  quantities  1  Wb  m%bt 
understand  their*  freq;ttency  if  thei^  M 
ever  been  burials  in  these  lakOMdweUfogi; 
but  "  the  Celt"  seems  to  have  hlul  regwi 
enough  fbrsanitarv.  considerations  to  mika 
him  carry  hiil  dead  across  to  the  mandaod; 
The  fefw  human  rematns  are  clearly  thoA^ 
of  people  who  were  killed*  whbn  the  plaee 
was  captured;  No;  all  thi9  Old-WoiM 
jewellery  must  have  been  tett;  and  Ae 
wonder  is,  that  very  little  coined  money  ii 
found  in  any  of  the' crannoges ;  being  m 
careless,  the  lake-dwellers  wcmld  have  loit 
that^  too^  if  thejrhad  hftd  any^of  it  Tlir 
beauty  of  many  of  the  broochermakeitD 
wish  that  Bhmingham  would  tkke  a 
lesson  from  the  samplea  in  the  Eojil 
Irish  Academy's  Musetim.  Some  of  lb' 
stone  amulets  areexactly  like  our  big  po^ 
dent  sUver  lodnts,  but  are  worked  all  orer' 
with  the  interlaced  designs  which  tft 
peculiar  to  Irish  art  Amon^  the  finds  an 
tobacco  pipes,  very  small.  Tike  what  k 
Scotland  are  called  "elfih  pipes;"  andi* 
they  are  asiiociated  with  bronze  pins,  bodr 
of  amber  and  of  enamel,'  Kimmage  oott- 
ritgs,  and  other  antiques,  the  queiti(Ktt 
is,  did  the  Irish  smoke  before  totaoeot^J; 
known  V  Scotch  arcbsBologifiUrhavetaW 
the  samequestion;  but  iMve'eotff^sMd  M 
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tktt  ▼erjf'Tarittble'Mteof  growtfaoff  pem^ 

ad^thepMsibiUty  thuUiiMiiiAI  tMogi  migiktr 

I  shtk  a' long  way  ia  aemilKwl-  l]fc)gj  malwtt 

,  the  9MBWet  uiicartaw.    A  oMnaMttftad  i» 

btttler,  which'  the   Irith  ased  io   bvry^ 

patdy  fdr  few'  ef  plandeteTC,  piflrtly>  for 

the  reason  for  which  the*  Mkorieei  biuied 

'  thfAr  foh— to  gfrt»  it  »  rich  fls^onr,  like 

I  that-of  cheeeo)  wMck  has  nevvrbeem  ai» 

Irish  avtiele  ot^  f«od.      Thomas  Dmrif, 

wridog    in  Charles^  the    Seoond^s  reign, 

8ay« :  "  Th^  lay^it  np  in  wvsker  baskets, 

mfxi'd  with  store  of  a  sort  of  gavick ;"  and 

tbs^  Irish  Hudibras'speaks  of 

Butter  to  cat  with  their  hog. 
Was  ufftn  years  biviad  is  bog. 

An*  Irish  cranMog,  then,  is  am  interesting^ 

hmting^groond  for  &a  ardis»olc^t<    It^ 

most  be  pleataotito  bnng  op  broDse  spear*- 

hecid»'  and  gnn^acrels^-^note   the  range} 

frott'  the^  ^bronze* age"  till  twocentotiss 

ago — in    the    prongs  of   your    eel-epeas; 

though  yea  cannot  h»pe  for  such  a  mine  of 

wealtihr  as  was  ail^  Lagete^  whioli  had  for 

yearstBOppiied  tbe  cariosity  dei^rs  befose 

Dr;  Peftiie  and  Sir  W«  Wilde  foand:it.oat^ 

by^  traeiBg  to  thMr  sovcet  some  aiilifiiss 

whieh  tbsy  bad  booght  in  Dablin.    If  700 

I  aroinatthedraiiiiiigofabegyoamafvoaDe: 

open  the  osmnmy  of  an  '*  oM  Celt"    %ich 

hanre  beeofoood;  dad  in  deerskin  stMied 

;  with  finet  gnt^  each  stitsh  being  knotted  iw. 

'  loop-8titcb*styleso  aste  present  oniqifiogt 

-  This  shefwthal}>  these  easly  mea  wsc»no 

fools;  the  same  ir  shsfpn  by  the  sise  of' 

tbeir  skoUs^  of  thoeelasger-than  thetasevafsf 

of    '*the   masses"    nowadays;    attd   na 

wondei^  f6v  life  Utsn^  meant 'really  the  sun 

vii^al-of^  the^flttssti;  and  a  savage  dnklhasi 

to  be  Hiteervanty  aadf  that  sharpens  his  wits 

in  a  way  nstr  at^allcnscossary  for  the  spoons 

fed  childfen  of  our  great  citisB.  Theperfeet 

riTSlslifg  of  tbe^  bronze  traiivets  (f  the  ad-* 

micaiiieia  ol  the*  cations/'  soys  Lieoteoant* 

C^onel  Woed*M<irtiK,  inihisibook  ombmiii 

lataenlwiMiogs)  showsi  shitt  that  ajmedsm 

whitesmith  nught  ewry;  andthe  froyisnti. 

cnieiUes  show^hat'  the  ornaments' of  prs'^ 

cieiMJnietal  were  often  madeon  thscspot 

D^s>ave  fbvad  wsapped  10  birofa.  barin. 

'  (The  dyes*  stiU  in  ate  in  the-  far  parts  of 

'  Galway  are    exactly  wiiait-  we   cail   sad^ 

'colosfs^;     SprndlS'-whovls  — '^faaiy  miU- 

stones^"   the  people  caU<  Uiem^— are^  of: 

,  oonrss^  TSry'  nunsroas ;  and  so  are  tfaet 

,  thrbwiweigbts  seed  in  weasing.    Tbncb^ 

I  stones^  too^  oosU'  eniy  be  needed  ansong:  a 

!  people  mncb  convensnt  with   gold  and 

I  Bibrer*  omamenitR    By  the  way,  thooj^'  I 

I  has9  talked  of  stone;  and  bmnze.  and  iron 


agos,  I  need  searosly^say  the  three  ovvdap- 
easb  otffasr.  Stows  ian^etnents^Mve  «ssd> 
in  the  Bsitish  Isles  til  qoiisi^  lately :  and; 
on^  the  othw  handy  iron:  was^  in  useiodoh? 
earlier  than  1  we  faneyi  Arehsokgists  of 
the  last  gsnssatioB  tho«giit>  8>fitid  of)  ironi 
at  ones  stamped  a  plaeet!  with  modemness^ 
forgetting  that  the  careMly  made  chareoal«-< 
smdited  ircm^of  eturly  days  deeays^fmr  leniP 
rapidly 'tha»  the.  poor  staff  that  onr  i^ma^ 
dries  torn  ont 

Sach  are  cvannoges,  and  snch  are^some: 
of  the  objects^  f onnd  in  thenL  How  many ' 
of  tiiesn  have  been  din>ersed  and  melted 
down,  and  otherwise  lost^  who  knows  I 
If  only  every  Irish  luidlord  woold  be^ 
as  wise  as  a^neighbonr  ofmine  in  Norfolk^ 
wiio,*  having  a  Roman  camp  on  his  farm, 
offend  a  rewasd  to  his  laboorers  for  what« 
ever  tbsy  ndght  bring,  and  who,  in  conse- 
qnenee,  has  a  first-rate  collection  of  ooins 
(some  anique),  and  ako  a  Bomano^British 
necklace  of  gold  beadsy  worn,  donbtless,  by 
th»  native^ehss  nww  oi'  setnsi  Boman^  offioSPC ' 
The  amendment  of  the  Treasure  Trove 
LawS'  givsfr  the>  asolmelogist   a 


but*  little  local  maseoms,  and  ari 
looai)  interest  in  thr'  finds,  is  what  onsc 
wenUflike  to  seeit  Why  shsald  a  Donegal.' 
mnn  havs  to  go  all  the  ws^'to  Dublin  to 
see*  a  model  ot  the  hnt  discoqrered  in,  pe^ 
baps,'  the  nent'pariah  to  his  o wnl 

Among  histteis  notices  I  omitted  one  ofi 
the»  meet  inteisstuig.  GUod  Bishop  Bed^ 
so  beloved,  Protestant:  thongh  he>  wat^  by 
the  OathoHo  Iriib,  that  they  gave  himl 
a  grand  f oneral^atid  wrot»  w  panegyrb  ont 
him,  was;  fbr  some  time  during  the 
troubles  of  1641,  placed  for  protection  in^ 
the  cmnnog  of  Lougb  (^ghter,  in  Oavaa 
He  was  kept  thero  l^  fats  Catfaolm  friendr,: 
tO(  be  out  of  harm's  wayi  Bat  crannogesi 
ware  also  used  as  pmens.  Among  the-finlsi 
are  fettsrs^md  handenfiH  botbof  b^omm«nd' 
iroBr  Some  are  saidito  sbsfwtrases  of  gild* 
ing ;  perhaps  they  wsre^  madei  of  the  ins» 
*^gel(ko  bronze,"  so  laBtreuatfaot  wbsre  it> 
hMi  been  mbbed  it  look»egmctiy  as  if .  iti 
hod  been  gMed. 


CHEONICLES   OE   SCOTTISH. 
0OUNTiE& 

PERTH  AND  CLACKMANNAN. 

AoQOtDinfi  to  tradition,  the  Towers  ofc 
Clackmannan  was^a  fsiirooiite  residsoae:  ofr 
Bobeot^  Bnme;  and,  one  day,  the  imao^* 
issuing^  forth  on  some  espeditie%  iisond 
that  ho  had  left  hiS'  s^ove^bebnnd  him  o» 
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a  atone,  or,  in  the  Gaelic  toogue  oC  his 
native  Galloway,  he  had  left  his  ''maoxian" 
upon  the  *'cIaoh.''  Hence  tower  aod  town 
forthwith  became  known  as  Claekmanoan. 
More  serioaa  historians  trace  the  name  to 
the  little  i&dependent  principality,  called 
by  the  Welsh  Mannan  Gododin,  embra<»iig 
the  levels  abont  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
sandwiched  in  between  the  LothianS;  and 
Strathdyda  At  all  events,  some  difference 
in  castoms  and  jurisdiction  kept  Clack- 
mannan apart  frcmi  the  ancient  diviaions 
that  are  bound  up  together  in  tiie 
Oounty  of  Perth.  And  thus  Clackmannao 
remains  widi  the  distinction  of  being  the 
smallest  county  in  Scotland — its  forty-six 
square  miles  contrasting  vividly  with  the 
four  thousand  odd  contained  in  Inverness, 
for  instance — and,  with  a  mere  village  for 
a  chief  town,  it  has  nothing  to  bring  to 
notice  except  the  pleasant  scenery  along 
the  banks  of  Devon — 

Clear,  winding  Devon, 
With  green  spreading  bushes,  and  flowers  blooming 
fawl 

But  Perth  is  charaeteriBtically  Scotch. 
Subtract  Perth  from  the  sum  of  Scotland, 
and  the  remainder  would  be  wanting  in 
much  that  gives  the  land  its  especial 
flavour  and  character.  And  Perth  in- 
cludes some  of  ^e  most  important  pro- 
vinces of  old  Plctland.  Monteith,  with 
Stratheam,  and  Athole,  and  Gowrie,  formed 
two  out  of  the  seven  reputed  provinces 
of  that  misty  and  doubtful  kingdom.  And 
the  distridi  of  Perth  itself,  the.  Stormont, 
Breadalbane,  Bannock,  Balquhidar,  have 
had  their  own  powerful  chieft  and  belted 
Earls. 

The  green  slopee  of  the  Ochills  oit  off 
Pertdi  from  its  sister  county  of  Fife,  and 
the  Uttie  river  Devon,  rising  among  the 
southern  spurs  of  these  Mis,  forms  a 
pleasant,  romantic  valley,  with  the  Hill  of 
Alva  at  its  opening,  and  a  tall  pinnacle, 
called  Oraigleith,  noted  for  its  falcons,  in 
the  days  when  ho  nobleman's  outfit  was 
complete  without  a  hawk  upon  his  fist 
The  falcons  of  Craigleith  were  specially 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  King.  Higher 
up  the  vaUev  are  the  noble  ruins  of  Castle 
Campbell,  the  early  seat  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  wide-spreading  name*  Something 
grave  and  melancholy  about  the  chiefs  of 
the  CampbeDs,  and  the  isolation  and  re- 
serve of  their  pdicy  among  their  Highland 
neighbours,  seemed  to  have  impressed  the 
popular  imagination,  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  aesoription  of  the  Castle.  It 
was  the  Castle  of  Gloom  with  the  Yale  of 


Care  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Stiasa  d 
Sorrow  on  the  other,  and  it  looked  doiB 
upon  the  Village  of  Dolour.  The  Castfe 
was  pillaged  and  bur^g^t  by  Montro6a,.tbe 
great  enemy  of  the  Lords  A  Aigyle,  duiig 
his  brilliant  career  of  victory,  so  asdiy 
ended,  in  the  Civil  Wars. 

The  valley  of  the  Devcm  now  hoMm 
wild  and  romantic  with  the  Cauldron:  Libb, 
a  series  of  falls  itito  a  grand  and  gJooDf 
rocky  basin,  about  which  the  report  eoaai 
that  it  has  suffered  grievous  damage  m  tb 
floods  of  1886.  If  the  Devil's  Mill  hii 
ceased  to  grind,  and  the  SumbKng  Brig 
rumbles  no  more,  there  will  be  sorroirin 
the  Yale  of  Devon.  Bat  the  Crook  wiU 
be  left,  anyhow — the  famous  Crook  d 
Devon,  sunonnding  the  Barony  oi  Td- 
liebole,  whose  lord  had  privilege  of  pil 
and  gallows ;  a  privilege  exercised  as  n- 
cently  as  the  early  part  of  the  eigbteeoth 
century. 

Not  £sr  from  the  source  of  the  Devoa  u 
the  dreary  Shorrifmuir  rising  all  rounl  to 
a  desolate  tiAle-land,  at  ihie  highest  point 
of  which  is  the  Carlin  Stome,  where  tin 
Highlanders  shai^MBed  dieir  swtordsbefm 
the  battle.  This  was  the  stontest  fight  of 
all  during  the  rising  of  1715,  for  the  £sd 
of  Mar  had  some  of  the  best  of  tte 
clansmen  with  bim-^the  MiicdouAlds,  tb 
Macleans,  the  Camerons,  the  Stewarti^  tko 
Gordona,  and  some  three  hundred  d  tki 
Breadblbane  Hiffhlanders,  although  of  tbM 
last  the  chief  hung  baek  and  cbsffond 
about  terms.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  u  tk 
ballad  has  it,  led  on  his  files  from  Stir% 
and  marched  up  the  hill  to  attadk  the 
HigUandera,  who  oocupied  tlie  vmwiL 
As  usual,  the  i&w  Hanoverian  ca?ilr7 
behaved  badly.  Perhaps  it  was  not  ib 
man  or  honse  to  withstand  the  fierce  roih 
of  the  mountaineers.  Sundry  re^iiiieDli 
of  infantry  stood  their  ground|.aBd,  ladeedt 
dispersed  the  HighlandMftOp|>OBed  to  then, 
so  that  the  extraordinary  sight  was  vit^ 
nessed  of  a  headlopg  ^ht^  on  either  vi^ 
from  the  field  of  battla  Whether  vM 
or  vanquished,  Uie  £ui  of  Mar  letind 
northwards,  and  thus  the  praotical  rsMlt 
of  the  fight  wats  to  the  ad^^ntage  of  tki 
established  Qovemtnent. 

The  dragoons,  in  their  flight  tewardi 
Stirling,  tendered  ov^  the  bridge  of 
Dunblane,  and  created  a  panic  in  thatqqiot 
old  town.  There  is  somettiing  UBoai^ 
ecclesiastical,  almost  episcopal,  aboi^t  tta 
appearance  of  Dunblana  The  hoaiy^ 
Minster  holds  its  grouiid,  and  more  kndJ| 
memories  of  its  former  Bishops  $n  vag- 
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gested  hy  the  atiU-eziating  lihrary  whioh 
was  foniided  by  the  last.  Bishop  of  the  m^, 
while  tba  Bishop's  Walk  is  a  reminisoeiMB 
of  his  Cavoiirits  footpath.  The  window 
tracery  o£  the  Cathedral  excited:  Mr. 
Snakik's  adtauratiooy  and  he  haa  paid  an 
especial  oomplimeat  to  die  architect,  who 
broke  throEgh  the  conventional  mooldings 
of  his  age,  an4  sotight  inspiration,  direct 
froDQi  Natnre. 

An  old  story  records  the  recompense  of 
this  faithful  eerrant  of  his  art  When  the 
Abbey  chorch  of  Dunblane  was  &ushed, 
and  the  architect  or  master  mason  took  his 
wages  and  departed,  certain  evil-disposed 
caterans,  distermined  to  waylay  him.  For 
sach  a  work  as  this  grand  building  no 
doubt  he  had  received  a  noble  recompense, 
and  it  would  be  a  patriotic  and  profitable 
undertaking  to  prevent  the  money  from 
being  carried  out  of  the  country.  The  poor 
architect  was  attacked  on  h»  way,  and, 
after  making  a  sturdy  resistance,  was  slain. 
Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the 
assassins,  when  on  searctnog  the  body  it 
was  found  that  threepence  halfpenny  was 
all  the  poor  man  possessed ;  in  fact,  he  was 
not  worth  a  groat  after  all  his  toil 

We  are  now  upon  the  regular  tourist 
track  to  the  Trosachs.      As  we  pass  the 
village  of  Doune — a  village  once  noted  for 
its*  gnn  or  rather  pistol  smiths,  who  sup- 
plied their  Highland  neighbours  with  those 
highly  ornamented  pistols  which,  with  the 
dirk  and  sporran,  were  the  indispensable 
equipments  of  the  full-dressed  mountaineer 
— the  Castle  of  Doune,  soUd,  square,  and 
not  much  dilapidated,  rises  conspicuously 
over  the  vOlage.    The  CaHtle,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  built  by  the  Eegent  Murdac, 
Duke  of  Albany,  who  governed  Scotland 
during  the  captivity  of  his  cousin,  James 
the    First.      The   Dake    was    iil^vised 
enou^  to  bargain  with  the  English  for  the 
release  of  the  Ring,  one  of  whose  first  acts 
was    to   bring   about   the    execution    of 
Mordac  and  ms  two  sons  on  the  heading 
hill  of  Stirling,  and  within  sight  of  his  own 
towers  of  Doune.     The  Castle  was  then 
forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  afterwards 
granted  to  another  branch  of  Stewarts, 
afterwards  Earls  of  Moray.   In  their  hands 
the   Castle  was  useful  for   bridling   the 
Highlanders,  standing  as  it 'did  in  the  path 
of  one  of  their  favourite  forays ;  and  thus, 
in  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake/'  KodenVs  scout 
reports : 

At  Doune,  o'er  many  &  spear  and  glaive, 
Two  barons  proud  their  bannem  wave. 
I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star, 
And  markftd  thn  nahlA  nalft  nf  Mar 


It  ia  not  far  now  to  Ci^ander,  the  Bridge 
of  Turk,  Loch  Katrine,  and  all  those  scenoB 
which  Widter  Scott  has  made  ^miliar..  But 
the  regular  tourist  track  exhauats  modi  of 
the  beauties  of  the  district.  Except  for 
the  favoured  glens,  the  counisry  is  wild, 
di^aary,  and  i£noat  without  Inhab  tanta. 
The  district  is  the  ancient  Earidoib  of 
Menteith,  with  the  lake  of  Menteith,  a 
somewhat  gloomy  water,  I^ing  to  the 
southwarda — a  lake  with  sundry  islets, 
that  show  traces  of  primeval  netUements 
as  well  as  of  the  more  modern  Pacuy, 
where  Queen  Mary  found  refuge  when  five 
years  of  age,  and  whence  she  was  taken  over 
the  hills  to  Dumbarton,  and  then  away  to 
the  care  of  the  Guises  in  fair  France.  On 
one  of  the  smaller  islands  the  Earls  of 
Menteith  had  their  mansion,  on  the  site 
probably  of  some  earlier  lake  settlement. 

We  are  now  fairly  in  the  country  of  the 
Macgregors,with  Bob  Soy  astheir  favourite 
hero,  who  mav  form  a  type  of  the  scat- 
tered and  broken  clans  who  occupied  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Grampians,  and  the 
mountain  chains  that,  branch  o^  in  the 
same  direction  from  that  great  backbone 
of  hills.  With  these  the  former  tribal 
organisation  had  been  broken  aild  de- 
mi^hed ;  and,  while  some  of  them  owned 
as  chiefs  tiie  Norman  barons  whom  Ute 
earlier  Scottish  Kings  had  invited  and 
encouraged  to  settle  in  their  dominions, 
others  retained  a  wild  independence  among 
^he  fastnesses  of  the  hills  inaccessible  to 
the  Norman  cavalry.  But  the  different 
races  exercised  upon  each  other  a  mutual 
influence;  sometimes  the  Norman  seigneur 
became  iJmost  indistinguishable  from  the 
Highland  chief,  while  the  Gaelic  chief, 
among  the  influences  of  the  superficial 
Norman  culture,  learned  to  look  up<m  his 
brothers  in  arms  as  Vassals,  and  upon  hb 
kinsmen,  his  children,  so  to  speak,  as  so 
many  tenants  under  his  lordship.  And 
thus,  wherever  we  trace  the  borders  of  the 
Perthshire  Highlands,  we  shall  find  the  more 
accessible  glens  occupied  by  the  castles  and 
towers  of  the  Lindsays,  the  Ogilvies,  the 
Buthvens,  the  Lyons,  the  Maules,  and  the 
Gordons,  all  with  their  following  of  High- 
landers as  well  as  their  Lowland  vassala 
The  wilder  Gaels  were  caterans,  robbers, 
cattle  stealers,  for  whom  waited  t^e  dun- 
geon, the  pit,  and  the  gallows. 

High  in  the  land  of  the  caterans  lies  Loch 
Erne,  from  which  flows  the  river  of  the 
same  name  down  the  romantic  Stratheam. 
In  this  valley  we  have  another  highway  to 
the  Hifirhlanda.  of  which  the  kev  is  Orieff. 
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•a^kiil  tt^mion  » fbir  ««iiiiy'Blope,'i(iimerly 
!tke  flMt  x>f  the  Bait  rpalflMae,  mA  ^ 
^•e&tro'^iMie  SeMsriuilVjiiriscK^oiu    (Site 

^8it»0Q  as  ^  mtttmmg  to  i^gbland 
caterans  i^ko  cu^  come  that  «m]r»  Here 
JB  ^e  ament  kome  af  ibe  DeHouMiiAi, 
4italar  Dokes  af  Ferib— kotue  ad  lands 
all  fotfleilad  i&  tke  '45,  but  restofed  0o«ie 
£dTty  years  later  «on  to  4Mie  of  the  ^aee. 
Within  the  glen  Is  Ocbtertyre  : 

By  Oehtert^rre  grows  the  «ik. 
And  here  once  flourished  a  branch  Of  the 
great  house  of  Lindsay ;  bnt  later  on  the 
estate  came  to  the  Morrays,  as  mhem  poet 
Bums  'was  hospitably  entertained  at  the 
lEDansion  there.  And  here  he  met  '^the 
welKknown  toast,"  Miss  Enphemia  Murray 
of  Lintross, 

Th«  btiihoBt  Iabs 

That  ever  trod  the  dewy  greeq, 

a  lass  mho  was  also  known  as  the  Fhrner 
of  StTdthmore,  and  wko  inspired  the  joog, 

Blithe,  blithe  and  merry  was  she, 
Blithe  WA8  she,  but  and  ben ; 

Blithe  by  the  baj^s  of  £rn, 
But  blither  in  Glenturit  Glen. 

Belo^  Ccieff,  land  nearly  ()fpposite  Diq[>- 
plin,  tihe  rivolet  May  joins  the  EfAO,  wliere 
stands  Iniermay,  and  about  .two  s^Uaoap 
tke  May  is  Forteviot,  which,  acooeding  to 
tradition,  was  once  the  oapital  of  the 
Piotish  kingdom.  Dupplin  itself  was  the 
site  of  a  fierce  batUe  between  the  di£- 
inberited  Barons  whom  the  late  Kinf, 
Bob^t  Bmce,  had  driven  from  the  king- 
dom, or  had  compelled  to -elect  under  wkioi 
King  they  would  :  serve ;  between  these 
Slarons — with  Edward  Balliol  at  Aeir 
kead— and  .  the  Be^nt  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  >  Barons  had  brought 
with  them  five  bundled  koree  and  t^e 
thousand  foot,  laised  among  the  Eoglish 
knights  and  men-at-anms,  and  their  dis- 
jcipline  and  valour  won  the  day. 

To  return  to  the  Highlands  of  Perth^and 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  that  divide  <tke 
county  into  so  many  separate  districts, 
we  find  right  amoi^  the  spurs  of  .tke 
Grampians,  Loch  Docbart,  irom  ^Ueh 
through  a  wild  glen  a  atream  flows>into 
Loch  Tay,  a  long  and  winding  lake,  the 
slopes  and  pastures  about  wMch  formed  the 
chief  part  of  the  ancient  district  and 
Earldom  of  Breadalbane.  At  tke  foot 
of  the  loch  lies  E^morci  and  close  kj  is 
tke  noble  lesidenoe  of  Taymouth. 

The  homely  dignity  of  the  earlier  Lords 
of  Breadalbane  may  be  recalled  in  the  ato^y 
ef  the  Earl  who  married  Lady  Mary  Bich — 


amilMiraiai#itb:taif  tbonsaiidpoiMdaMa 
»fcttma^^aBdflwko,^a<teB*h»  ^iwiiiihig,  m 
iuHadaaiwife  from  Londn.  iTipaik[|gy 
fKmioB  eanstitutad  :tfaa  irisala  'savilnde, 
^tke  Eael:'jq»ontOMe,J4iUiileihis  wifa^MJe 
•behind  upon  a.  piUsoa;  thd^etfaar  psi9«aii 
h)aded  wtth  Ae*lady 'a  iiommr  Ian  thowii 
paonda  in  gold  fifttas;  tipa  Iffi^il 
^liias,  oiSBO^and'ahaggy  as.tfMjQuiB, 
were  the  only  attendants. 

Lower  down  tbo'tifar  ava4kete(His 
biaeaand  falk  ef  AbaiMdj,  tecdMly 


The  braer  aacend  Bkelofliy  wa^s, 
7be:  f  oamioB:  ttaBam  dcap  tmmvagia>% 
0'erhu9g»T^  fragrant  apceadjiuf  ahaur 
'  The  birks  of  Aberf  eldy ! 

Below  Aberfeldy,  by  thst  junptiMi  sf  the 
Highland  .Bailvfay,, the  Tay  is  joiaed  l^i 
powerful  atraam,  contrihnted  %  aMif 
waters  rising  ^and  fiowiqg  from  ihandi 
about  ,Bannoch  And  Atkole;  land^VHUg 
these  recesses  of  the  kiUa  lies  ^Bmd 
Killiacrankie,  the  ai^ene  of  the  b# 
fwhen  ^'bonnie  Dundee  ".met  kis  imti^d 
the  moment  of  victcffj. 

Killieosankie  ia,jm.iBspiiBesivaaMODt«& 
gorge  where  the  liver.aarTy,  bifflim 
downwaxda,  -aeeDis  to  ocoupy  the  aiple 
floor  of  tke  .glen,  whila  ton  «itker  «jb 
nse  xude  predpitone  rocka  aad^nld  shigf 
woods.  B^ofid,  the  mountains  aseBlo 
dose  in,All  sound  in  their  loneliaswaxi 
glooAL  Someday.  «hove  tke  Pass,  isdMl, 
the  vall^  expaods^and  .there  staada  Ua 
Castle  of  Blaiz^  witk  its.ynagnififlflrtrig' 
xoundingSk 

Blair,  at  the  timeof  .the  battle,  waihoUiv 
out  for  King  JameS|  manned  by  the|sUai( 
men  of  Athok— for  in  ibose  days  ttae 
were  men  in  Athole — in  spite  of  the  odao 
of  their  feudal  supeiior»the.  Mar^^ 
Athole,  who  had  .than  dedared  Jor  Ei|S 
William.  To  put  Ae  Marqms  in  poN» 
sion  of  his  Castle  and  pui^sh  the  meo  ^ 
Athole  for  their  disobedience,  the  On»fi 
G^nesal,  Madkay,  mavehed  up  the  r«ib 
through  Perth  and  Danknld.— ^Ijib 
Dundoe,  well  informed  of  ;kia  ea/um 
mo  vemants,,  marched  rapidjgr  over  .the  i^ 
with  some  two  thousand  H^hlandwn,^ 
posted  his  force  at  tke  iiorthemeitisDi^ 
of  the  Pass  of  Kiliie^ankie*, 

A  less  skilful  commimder  than  poodie 
would  have  4ined  th»  P^ss  witb  w 
mountaineers,  and  thus  sealed  it  to  tbe 
enemy,  and  Mackay  would  have  bsepgW, 
no  doubt,  of  the  opportumity  of  aksadooug 
a  rash  enterprise,  dietaied  ratbet  by 
personal    than    mflitary    consideiaiioBi. 


»^ 
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ibe  SoHtfieEB  ^my  <filed  tfnoiigh  hdibb- 
lested,  but  oppressed  by  the  awe  and  fear 
i^0pired  by  th^  gleoay  rarroiuidiiigs.  As 
imit  as  the  redcoats  cleared  the  hoad.of 
t^  giUBithey^ere  drawn  up  Bito  o&e  kmg 
line  ^hxee  deep,  while  they  were  watched 
byX>aEMlae  and, his  Highland  chiefs  from 
the  ather  side  of  the  narrow  valley.  There, 
the  clansmen  were  drawn  up  under  their 
hereditary  leadeia,  and  ■  at  the  sight  of  the 
•Boyal  ecm^  they  raised  a  sknit  ^which, 
eohniQg  from  the  heights,  i^ave  theimitfes- 
sion  that  the  hills  were  lined  with  fierce 
tXCUMinifyjMiNrs.  ^  The  enemy  sbented  in 
^sppljt  bat  their  voices  seemed  Uiin  aad 
weak  in  contrast  with  the  sk^gan  of  the 
HighlAQdera 

,It  was  mid-day  bef<»e  Maehay'a  troops 

>had  -deaied  the  glen,    and  evening  had 

come  before    Dundee  had  completed  bis 

.prc^pwratiimafor  the  attack.  Withsometfaing 

of  ^e  old  chivalrous  spirit  he  despatched 

an  orderly  to  notify  to  Mackay  that  he  was 

ready  to  bc^in,  and  then  he  let  loeae  the 

impatient   clansmen,   ^wiio   had   stripped 

theiQseliws  for  the  fight,  while,   with   a 

handfol^f  horBemen^  he  made,  a  desperate 

raeh  for  the  enemy's  guns.    The  Highland 

mahy  as  usual,  proved  irresistible,  althoigh 

three  well<directed  volleys  from  the  regn- 

ilare  laid  low  nearly  a  third  of  their  number. 

J&it  once  at  dose  quarters,  the  oiamped 

and ,  pipeclayed  sokUer-^with  Jbis  clumsy 

£reloek  »and  bayonet,  which  he  could  only 

handle  at  the  word  of  command — had  little 

chance  against  the  wiry,  athletic  clansmen, 

who  wiedded  the  ilirenobant  olaymore  with 

the  vigour  of  these  bied  to  war  &em  their 

youth.    The^thin  red  line  was  broken  .and 

the  battle  loet  in  a  few  moments — only  la 

couple  of  raiments,  which,  from,  the  loese- 

jies8,,ef  the  Highland  army,  had  escaped 

attack,  still  retained  their  formation.    It 

wee  in  rallying  his  men  to  attack  theee 

last,  and  ^somiMete  the  victory,  that  Don- 

dse  received  his  death  wound,  being  ^shot 

beneath  the  arn^tas  he  waved  his  sword 

for  the  advanee ;  shot  with  a  ailver  button, 

according  to  Lowland  tradition,  which  had 

lilt  that  the  Evil  One  had  charmed  him 

ilgsinst  the  ordinary  dangers  ef  battie. 

The  bAuld  PitonriilLi&a  fvtfe 
iloi'  Clarera  got  a  clankie  <X 
Or  I  had  fed  an  Athole  gled 
On  the  braes  o'  KiUiecr&kle  O. 

Below  ^illieerankie  the  river  vale  opens 
into  the  district  of  Stormont,  wJthDunkeld 
^  the  chief  ^wn,  lyiog  at  the  enjtr^ce  to 
this  great  pass  to  tl^e  ^ffigbla^ds  ^urround^d 


■^ 


J^  woodft  preeipices,.  roeks,  and  wataxfalls, 
^sd  all  the.i^haiynef  .,BighUpd^8canesy. 
.The void  Cathedral  is-aow  tbetpariBh.kirlci 
.and,  wilh  the  house  .and  grounds  of  t^ 
Duke.^f  Athole  elese  adjoinii^  was  suc- 
oessfoUy  held  kf  ^^  Camerenian  Seginftant 
l^gainst  .a  dei^rate  .attack  by  a  sqp^or 
icMrceei  ctosmettsoen  after  Killiecrankieia 
ieiit  .of  arms  that  somewhat  allayed  the 
panic  caused  by  that  ootaUe  victory. 

Over^the  (hilto  to.tbeleft  .lies  Blairgowrie, 
and  »nearw  rat.hand  Cupar  Angus,  ^vi' the 
Isla  Eiver,  close  to  which  is  Meigle,  where 
tradition .  has  it  that  Que^  Yanora  'was 
buried,  m  whom,  we  m|iy  reoqgni^e  the 
Guinevere  of  Arthur's  story.  .Sere,  too, 
was  the  seat  of  the  old  Bishops  of  Pjonkeld, 
whjohmayrhelp'to  show  th^^eome religious 
eettlement-eaiated  fromearjy  times, in, this 
aeolqded.  sppt.  Sut  we  have  passed  Bimam 
Wood,  ou'ti^  right  bank  of  the  Xay,  with- 
out reoogoution,!  for,  as  Mr.  Pennant  i^ptly 
jEamarks  in  this  *'  Tour  in  ScotUod,''  it 
seems  never  to  have  recovered  its  march 
to  Dunainaoe.  Doamnane  Hill  lies  i^ght 
across  the  valley,  an.  outlying  summit  of 
the  Sidlaw  HiUs,  over  a  thousand,  feet 
high,;and  verdant  to  the  -supunit,  with,  a 
Mt  4op,»and  cemaina  4;^  grjiat  earthw^du — 
'^without  idoubt,  the  veritable  C^tle  ,of 
J^Jaobeth 

To  view  the  town  of  Perth  m§^i  it 
should  be  approached  fyom  Stmtheam.on 
the  soutti,  where  the  lovely  -fertile  ^lain, 
with  the/Sitvedry  folds  of  the  rivev, .and  the 
roofs  'and  towels  of  old  Pertbi  its  water- 
ways, and  noble  bridge,  excite  a  ieeUug  of 
entfiusiasm  in  every  son  of  S^nt  Johnston. 
Some  mch  an  enthusiasm  felt  the  Eoman 
legionarie9,  who,  aooording  to  tradition, 
healed  the  scene  tasequalliQg.  the  taight  of 
RcHne  land  the  Tiber,  upon  which  says 
Walter  Scott: 

Beheld  the  Tiber  I  the  Tain  BomaR  oiiad, 
Viewing  the  ample  Tay  frojUrBaiglies  side. 
But  where  l3ie  Scot  that  wotaM  the  vattht  rtpKy, 
Andbailtkhe  paay.Tibeitfor  the ^tar? 

Bat  the  new  and  ^handeome  to^wn  of 
Perth  has  little  to  Aow  in  ^the  way  t)f 
antiquities  that  mightTCcttl  the  old'Scottl^h 
story,  or  its  condition  as'the  former  cabital 
of  the  kbgdom.  The  old  chuteh  ctf'St. 
John  still  remains,  with  the  toiM>  bf  EHng  ^ 
James  the  S!irst.  I 

King  James  the  First,  of  eyerlasting  name, 
Kilrd  by  that  mischant  traltour,  Iwbert  Grt&arii', 
leteniHng  of  has orawn  for  toaove loYM  hma,    - 
With  tw^y.i^ht, wounds  in.t^e  l^^^mt  he,^Vd  . 
him.  j 

,,  Tne     old    Blackiriars    mon^ry  ,,is ' 
.gone,  where  t^e  tragic, deed  was  perpe- 
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irated ;  gone,  too,  ia  Gowrie  HooBe,  the 
icene  of  the  BO-called  Growrie  coDspfrai^. 
The  old  bridge  is  gone,  Teplficed  by  Smea- 
ion's  handsome  strnctore ;  and  thus,  if  one 
et  to  work  on  the  Hnes  laid  down  by 
lonest  Dmmmond  of  Hawthomdeni  to 
lescribe  "the  aneient  towne  of  Perth 
letting  down  her  situation,  fotinders,  her 
ludge  colosse  or  bridge,  walls,  fonsies, 
iqueducts,  fortifications,  temples,  monaa- 
;6rie8,  and  many  other  singularities,"  the 
natter  would  be  of  antiquarian  interest 
mlv. 

The  choice  of  Perth  as  the  seat  of  royalty, 
kt  all  events  during  the  winter  months, 
was  probably  due  to  its  being  one  of  the 
lunniest  and  warmest  places  in  the  King's 
lominions,  with  abundance  of  pasturage 
tnd  forage,  including  bannocks  and  broEe 
-or  all  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  King's 
nen.  But  it  was  a  dangerous  position, 
^hin  striking  distance  from  those  turbu- 
ent  Highlands ;  and,  if  all  the  passes  were 
leld  by  the  King's  own  nobles,  yet  who 
^as  to  guard  the  guardians  1 — and  these  last 
)roved  often  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
>f  the  monarchy.  A  descendant  of  one  of 
;hese  great  feudal  families,  the  Earl  of 
Ihrawford  and  Balcarres,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Lindsays,  published  less  than  thirty  years 
tgo,  spea&s  doubtfully  of  King  James's 
ussasshiatfon.  One  is  not  quite  sure 
ifhether  his  verdict  would  not  have  been, 
<  served  him  right,"  for  the  King  had 
^ven  unjust  judgements  from  his  Eoyai  seat, 
md  had  interfered  with  the  rights  of  noble 
andowners. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  most  of  those 
ibout  the  Royal  person  were  in  the  secret 
)f  the  conspiracy.  On  that  February  day, 
ID.  1437,  while  the  King  had  been  feast- 
ng  and  making  merry,  every  preparation 
lad  been  made  for  his  undoing:  bolts,  bars, 
iud  locks  had  been  removed  from  every 
ioor  in  the  King's  apartments,  and  those 
F^hose  duty  it  was  to  guard  him  had  taken 
2are  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Everyone  knows 
the  story  of  Catherine  Douglas,  who  thrust 
ler  arm  through  the  staples  of  the  great 
Ioor  to  hold  it  against  the  rush  of  armed 
QOien :  and  the  fate  of  the  King,  who  had 
}rept  into  the  common  sewer  of  the  build- 
ing, and  was  there  hacked  to  death  with 
sword  and  dagger,  gives  a  vivid  impression 
)fthe  rudeness  and  ferocity  of  the  time, 
md  the  miserable  surroundings  of  the  out- 
ward pomp  and  show  of  Eojalty.  We 
vronder  less  at  the  savage  tortures  inflicted 
upon  the  assassins  by  the  widowed  Qaeen, 
bhat  Joan  of  Somerset  who  formerly  in 


the  gardens  of  Windsor  GaaUe  had  iiwpiEed 
her  Koyal  lover  with  his  first  poe&  m- 
pulse. 

The  Inches  of  Perth  still  remain ;  lb 
North  and  South  Inch,  as  the  palfe 
gardens  and  {dayground  of  the  inhabitmk 
Tradition  says  that  these  were  acquired  fef 
the  town  from  the  Earl  of  Kiimoal  & 
exchange  for  a  vaidt  in  the  old  Ohureh  of 
St  John,  a  transaction  giving  rise  to  fh 
ancient  joke  that  the  townsmen  had  made  t 
bad  bai^ain  in  giving  six  feet  of  groond  far 
two  inches.  But  the  bargain  on  the£«h 
part  was  not  so  extravagant  as  it  seeoi, 
for  the  Scotch  have  always  alttached  graft 
importance  to  kirk  burial — and  when  tti 
kirk  sessions  began  to  lay  down  regob- 
tions  against  the  practice  of  breakmg  up 
the  kirk  floor  for  new  interments,  Iizge 
sums  were  often  given  for  a  rehxi^oD  of 
the  rule. 

The  North  Inch  is  particularly  memoi- 
able  as  the  scene  of  the  quasi-jndidil 
combat  between  thirty  champions  en 
either  side  of  the  clans  Chattan  i&d 
Kay,  as  Walter  Scott  relates  in  his  **  Faff 
Maid  of  Perth."  Of  Henry  of  the  Wynd, 
the  bandy-legged  smith  who  had  hm 
engaged  as  substitute  on  one  side  or  tin 
other,  and  his  reluctance  to  slay  more  tiian 
one  man  for  the  half-crown  that  had  been 
promised  him,  the  accountB  are  oe^ 
traditional;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  florf 
is  not  supported  by  any  contemponij 
evidence,  and  it  would  be  difficult  fo 
assign  any  precise  date  to  tlie  occurreDca 

The  mention  of  tlie  valiant  smith  isd 
harness-maker  recalls  the  ancient  ftne  of 
the  artisans  of  Perth.  When  coats  of  m& 
and  horse  armour  weoi  out  of  fashioB, 
Perth  took  to  leather- work,  to  tannkig  utd 
glove-making.  She  was  noted  for  Uxm  k 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  seems  to  hm 
taken  to  dyeing  naturally  from  Bomeqnaii^ 
in  the  waters  of  Strath-Tay.  And  Av; 
whenever  a  new  quarter  springs  up  in  th« 
London  suburbs,  almost  before  the  bnt<^ 
and  baker  have  estaMbhed  themadftti 
you  will  see  the  blue  and  white  enstgaof 
the  Perth  dyers. 

Like  most  industrial  communitteB  in 
Scotland,  Perth  was  one  of  the  mti 
ardent  in  dinging  dowh  the  emblems  of 
the  old  faith.  Indeed,  the  'Re/hrmation-^ 
the  practical  part  of  it,  anyhow— -is  sail 
to  have  begun  in  Perth ;  and  in  that  ssb»  j 
old  church  of  Saint  John's,  Wh^,  on  tlw 
eleventh  of  May,  A.D^  1559,  John  Knox 
preached  a  stirring  sermon  agamst  ths 
devices  of  superstiuoa    I'he  churck  was 
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at    tkhmi  time  decorated  with  all  the  em- 
blems and  or&aments  of  tiie  Bomiah  ritual, 
and  Btili  aenred  by  its  priesti.    Thas,  aoim 
af  cer  the  sermon,  a  priest  appeared  to  con* 
oijude  the  office  before  the  altar,  rich  in  its 
gilded  tabernacle  work  and  carved  imagM, 
irlien  an  orchin,  incited,  perhaps,  by  tmise 
wlio  ought  to  have  known  better,  l^rew  a 
8t<me   at  the  officiating  priest,  wh^  most 
T%hteoasly  boxed  his  ears.    Upon  that  a 
brawl  arose^  the  townsmen  attacked  and 
defaced  the  altars,  images,  and  every  bean- 
iifal  thing  aboot  the  place.    Then  came 
the  turn  of  the  friaries,  which  were  speedily 
gntted  or  altc^ether  demolished. 

The  bm^hers  of  Perth  might  have 
suffered  military  execution  for  their  ex- 
ploit; for  Mary  of  Guise  was  still  Begent 
of  the  UngdcCm^  and  was  much  incensed  at 
ihia  aacrilegtous.  0eal;  but  they  were  well 
supported  by  the  great  lords,  and  escaped 
any  molestatiob.  It  #as  the  policy  of  the 
townspeople  to  choose  some  great  noble  aa 
their  protector^  and  the  Earfai  of  Qowrie^ 
who  had  a  fine  mansion  in  the  town,  with 
gardehs  sloping  down  to  the  Biver  Tay, 
seem  to  have  been  Provosts  of  the  town 
almoat  of  hereditary  right  .  The  Bnthvens 
were  not  unacquainted  with  conspiracy — 
they  shared  in  tbe  murdA?  of  Bizzio,  and  in 
the  raid  of  Bathven^  for  which  the  head 
of  the  family  was  executed  and  attainted 
But  the  young  Earl  had  been  restored  to 
title  and  estates,  and  his  brother  Alexander 
stood  high  in  tbe  estimation  of  the  King 
and,  as'  ccsndal  whispered,  atiU  highetr  in 
the  favour  of  the  Qaeen. 

Hence,  when  the  report  ran  through,  the 
town  that  their  Provost  and  hia  brother 
had  been  tourd^ed,  and  were  lettering  in 
their  blood  on  their  own  hearth,  tbe  tocsin 
rang  out,  and  there  was  a  general  cry, 
among  all  the  townsfolk^  to  arms.  But 
when  the  pale  and  trembling  assassins, 
whom  they  surrounded,  were  discovered 
to  be  the  King'  himself  and  his  personal 
attendants  who  shouted  ei^rly,  "  Treason, 
treason,  murder,  conspiracy,''  the  matter 
assumed  a  different  aspect  Bat  nobody 
knew  then,  and  nobody  knows  to  this  day, 
what  were  the  real  facta  of  the  oasa.' 
,  Few  at  the  time  believed' in.  the  King's 
tigmsrole  account  of  the  affair.  The 
probability  is  that  the  two  young  men 
were  sacrificed  to  the  King's  unrbasoniog 
cowardice.  He  was  continually  beHowIng 
treason,  and  fancying  himself  attacked — 
and  there  was  little  more  than  fancy  in 
the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  But,  to  soothe 
the  irritatbn  of  the  men  of  the  town,  the 


Edng  offered,  himsdf,  to  become  Provost 
of  Perth,  and  was  sworn  in  with  much 
ceremony. 

What  will  yoa  tay  if  this  shall  oome  to  hand, 
Perth's  Provost  London's  Maior  shall  command  ? 

Thus  it  came  to  hand  soon  after,  when 
the  Provost  of  Perth  became  King  of 
England. 

The  above  diymas  are  gathered  fr<mi 

the  <*Mufles  Threnodie"  of  1638,  which 

gives  us  a  quAint  picture  of  the  burgher 

of  that  dale,  a  citLsen   much  giyei^   to 

pastimes,  as  "golf,  archerie,  curling,  and 

joviidl   companie,"  with  his    comfortable 

house,  his  cariosities  and  his  trophies  about 

his  snuggery : 

His  hats,  his  hoods,  his  bels,  his  bonw. 
His  allay  bowles  and  curling  stones. 

A  picture  not  mueh  c$ut  of  date  ev^  at 
the  present  time,  and  which  might  be 
matd^ed  in  many  a  quiet  Scpttish  town, 
alljiough  not  now,  perhaps,; in  busy  Perth. 
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A    STORY    IN    FIVE   OHAPTER8. 


CHAPTEH  III. 

The  ^oIemn  public  betrothal  of  Hermann 
Hol^ingjor  andHedwigThorbecke  took  pla/ce 
in  due  couiae,  and  congratulations  came  in 
from  every  side,  foit  both  the  eohoolmaster 
and  the  forester  were  men  of  mark  in 
Battingen.  Even  Herr  Dr.  Sartoriua  sent 
his  good  wishes,  with  a  splendid  bouquet 
to  tbe  goddaughter  of  his  old  friend.    • 

The  wedding  could  not  be  till  after 
Christmas,  but  Hermann  was  so  happy  that 
he  was  content  to  wait. 

When  he  was  all  alone  among  the 
aromatic  pines,  he  used  to  look  at  the  broad 
£old  ring  on  his  right  hand  until  tears  of 
joy  came  into  his  honest  eyes.  He  was  an 
undemonstrative  man,  so  he  was  always 
ashamed  of  himself  when  this  nust  of  hap- 
piness blotted  out  the  green  trees-  and  the 
blue  sky — everything  but  the  shimmer  of 
that  ring,  which  was  the  sign  and  pledge 
of  his  bliss.  He  could  not  have  spoken, 
evoi  to  Hedwig,  of  these  bursts  of  emo- 
tion. 

She,  too,  wore  a  broad  gold  ring,  which 
she  turned  round  and  round  between  her 
fingers,  while  her  Email  pupils  stumbled 
heavily  over  the  subtle  distinctions  between 
**amo"  and  "amor." 

Heir  Dr«  Sartorius  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Pastor's  since  his  return.  He 
generally  came  in  the  afternoon.  Hedwig's 
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«cbo2&ra  had  grown  qiliil6f^uniHar  with  hna 
fie  patted  their  fat,  round  heads  so  kindly, 
had  such  comical  jokes  for  them,  and  so^ 
unfailHig  anfpiies.of  grosfiMn,  ihat  h&bad 
won  all  thdr  hearts. 

"I  wonder  if  the  man  wMi  the  p^inies 
will  be  outdde  to^ay,"  one  Uttl^  man 
would  speculate  to  his  neighbour  as  the 
school 'cloek  pointed  4o  Ibilr. 

t^l  expect  he  will,"  the  other  would 
onewer,  ^because  he  wasH^t  there  yester- 
day. 'Let  OS  ask  Ftaulein  Hedwig  what 
she  tUnke/' 

Tt^rhaps  it  was  because  the  children  so 
often  asked  her  this  qnestion  that  Hedwig^s 
eyes  always  turned  to  the  beoch  oatskle 
her  godfatiMr^  door  >as  ehe  .>oame  out  of 
school,  and  c6tlM  it'have  only-been  sym- 
pathy with  the  children's  disappointment 
that  made  her  feel  so  duU  if  the  bench 
were  empty,  or  if  the  Herr  Pastor  sat^ere 
alone)  She  did  not  cross-examine  herself 
on  this  matter,  nor  did  she  analyse -the 
peculiar  thrill  that  rushed  round  her  heart 
on  the  days  when  ehe  was  not  disappointed. 

**F/aulein  Hedwjg,"  said  Sartorius  on 
one  of  these  occasions^  "  Herr  Menzel  tells 
me  your  holidays  are  coming ;  I  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  come  over  to 
Horst,  and  bring  yon  to  spend  a  day  there. 
Will  you  help  mel  I  find  him  either 
indolent  or  obdurate,  and  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  the  pleasure  I  had  planned." 

He  had  risen  to  meet  her.  He  stood 
beside  her  as  he  spoke,  looking  down  on 
her. 

Hedwig  felt  a  hot  flush  spread  over  her 
&ce,  and  a  sudden  shyness  took  possession 
of  her  so  that  she  could  not  speak. 

His  eyes  were  very  near  hers.  What 
beautiful,  tranquil  eyes  they  were  !  She 
longed  to  see  down  into  their  inmost 
depths ;  for  the  moment  she  forgot  every 
thmg  else  in  the  world. 

"  Would  you  care  to  come  %  "  he  asked. 

'*To  come  where  1"  she  repeated  ab- 
sently, "to  come  to  Horstt  Oh,  very 
muchl" 

The  blush  had  toned  down,  and  her 
words  sounded  anything  but  eager.  There 
was  a  peculiar  expression  on  Sartorins's 
face  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  wrist,  and 
said : 

*'  Oome,  then,  let  ns  persuade  the  Herr 
godfather." 

Across  Hedwig's  mind  flashed  a  sndden 
remembrance  of  a  day  not  many  weeks 
since,  when  ilhe  and  Hermann  had  stood 
hand  in  hand  before  the  white-haired  Pastor 
for  his  blessing.    It  was  an  incomprehen- 
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sible  eom^^rUeo.  '^ftviwpt  il4i€eait«i  lo 
her  godfather  Uo,  fer  te  featiigr  pslid 
libem,«nd  drew^^^Mmto  itt  WsUe  hk  m 
on  eil^er  eide. 

The  invitation  'wis  aeceptad  aft»tiil, 
Mid  m  the  first  dtLj^  HecM^/sAoik^ 
SavloriusVi  eamiage  mme  datmsgOMr 
the  liiidge  and  jxp  the  long  vteayjiiiiit, 
then  vat  and  «at  Attong  rthe  ttaH  tkM 
hotiees,  tUl  it  readied:thepaBsags  laidqg 
to  the  Martlnplats.  Xt>had  >  coaiefloiMi 
the  Paeter,  his  wife,  4aid  fiMwiglta  fiint 
The  old  people  took  'the  idiatiiiDttaii  fNjr 
quietly,  m>d  Hedwig  itried  to  look  tm- 
posed  as  she  took  her  ptooe  4rith  her  M 
to  the  hordes,  bather  cheeks -wsm all s^w, 
and  her  lips  trembled  oddfy. 

'Mtis  -very  polite  of  Herr  Doctwr.'^eiid 
Fran  Menze),  *< ve^  fdS^  UmiA}  H  ii 
much  more  convenientithan  going  in  iM 
through  the  heat" 

"  Besides,"  said  her  hatband,  ''we  m 
now  sure  that  w«  shdl  arrive  neitfaar  too 
soon  nor  too  late,  but  jost  when  we  m 
ejqpected." 

''  It  is  «  beautiful  honee.  Hading,"  inA 
on  the  did  lady ;  "  I  have  never  seen  aay 
thing  finer,  except  the  Prince's  Sshkw, 
at  Detmold ;  and  then  'sstortlfy  or 
expects  a  Prince's  residence  to  biBfo- 
As  to  gardens,  Horst^sarpasses  evajthii 
I  can  imagine.  It  is  «  pity  he  imot 
married.  The  tiible-Unen  and  pbte  m 
splendid^-most  splendid.  ThebooiMkeepi 
luiS'  shown  me  alL  I  <went  three  tyeinsfo, 
while  yon  were  srwny  «t  school  at  Cokfoe. 
I  will  ask  her  to  sho^  jTou  eveiytbiog 
too.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  ^t.theflerr 
Doctor  has  never  brought  home  awifa" 

"  It  is,"  rejoined  her  hnsboid,  ^»i 
thousand,  thousand  pities,  ^h,  Hedwigl" 

Hedwig  said  nothing,  in  point  of  bt^ 
she  did  not  hear;  ahe  was  trymg  ^ 
imagine  how  they  would  spend  the  d^; 
if  Sartorius  would  talk  to  her  godfstb^ 
all  the  time;  and  if  she  and  her  god- 
mother wonM  wander  among  pidde-hnRk 
in  the  store-rooms,  and  turn  overpifai<>^ 
linen  in  the  presses  under  the  escoft  of  tf 
old  woman  with  «  bnneh  of  keys. 

Sartorius  stood  at  the  door  toreeeivs'Iii 
guests.  He  looked  extremely  hsodioo^ 
and  had  evidcvitly  dieased 'himself  ^ 
care. 

<' Welcome  to  Horst  1"  he  said,  mi^ 
helped  them  out  of  the  carriage. 

Hed wig's  haod  was  in  his  as  he^*^ 
'and  his  look  met  hera  It  might hsre  batf 
unintentional,  yet  both  words  sod  Iook 
gave  her  a  wonderful  thrill  as  if  they  v«* 
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,^cM^.  ffi^^ai^t  iw  her.  She  faurely 
poti/^ri^ti.the  ihqm^  was  9<]puure  Md 
^ppi^49iff),>wi^  maoy  wiodows  and  halconisa 
S^MS^  ,f^  ^gflQ^Bl  efdct  of  8UQ&hi^e  va«d 
l^iJg^  floififjrs^  Qf  broad  lawns  and.pI|A9Ant 
4^68,  i^d,  0f  .coorae,  abe  ki^«w  sl^  swas 
a^  Horat  with  her  .g^&thar  and  god- 
potl^;  otb^wiee  ,9b<9/jwQold  hav^  f<mi»d 
(|t'4^y  )to  rl^elj^ve  ikf^  a  atnmg  arm  had 
j^rrjad  her  away  to  |h  land  of  jqy  where 
^kp  .F«[B  8k  ^trioigeir,  but  which  she  would 
^^w  bettter  by-and-by. 

Meanwhile  their  host  had  led  them 
though  the  bouse,  and  o^t  on  to  a  terrace 
on  th^  iireet  aide^  where)  Imncbeon  was  }aid 
hi  the  ,«bade  of  a  ci^ofc^  of  Yijcginian 
creepers.  From  the  tenace  the  hill  sank 
sharply  down  to  tbo  r^rrb^low^  Mid  from 
it  tbey  could. look  fi&r  ^alfoog  the  valley  and 
amopg^the  hilla  to  an  immfiAsarable  blue 
distano^  Beyond  the  riv^Trlay  Battingen, 
jits  spire  oorying  with  fuitisnt  diffidence 
against  the  cloudless  sky. 

"  Look,  Hedwig,"  said  her  god&ther  ; 
*<  this  is  a  view  wh^ch  is  quite  unequalled 
in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Bahr." 

The  assertion  was  no  exaggeration,  the 
windings  of  the  pli^cid  stream  carried  the 
spectator's  eye  alopg  broadi  shining 
meadows,  and  among  red-roofed  home- 
steads nestling  amid  trees.  The  many 
curving  lines  of  the  wooded  hilla  wandertd 
away  in&  labyrinth  of  soft  beauty,  and  the 
summer  haze  hung  over  it  all,  qaellowing 
the  jcolours  to  wonderful  tenderness. 

"  Ah,  Herr  Doctor  1 "  exclaimed  Hedwig, 
"  wh&t  9k  delicious  thing  to  come  ihere  day 
after  day,  and  look  at  the  broad, manifold 
landscape,  and  know  that,  whatever  ohaQges 
come  about,  it  will  always  be  the  aamo ! '' 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  delicious/'  he  replied. 
**  I  am  really  very  much  attached  to  this 
outlook.  Sometimes,  when  I  have  been  in 
far-off  lands,  the  thought  of  it  has  come 
back  suddenly  to  me ;  howitJayatretched 
out  before  the  spot  we  are  atanding  oui  and 
that  the  terrace  was  empty,  and  the 
windows  were  all  clos^." 

"A  little  attack  of  home-sickness,  I 
should  say,"  siig^sted  the  Pastor. 

"I  scarcely  thm^i so," ^replied  the  other; 
"  only  I  know  ^oo  little  of  hoine-sickness 
to  be  a  judge  of  its  symptoms.  People 
like  me,  who  are  easy  to  Iran^plimt,  don't 
'Suffer  from^iuch.a  compbinti" 

''Tou  joaust  not  shmder  yourse1f,":8aid 
Frau  Msnzel  ,gravely.  "  You  would  not 
really  lil^  us  to  believe  that  you  are  in- 
capable of  being  home-sick  t  ** 

Sartorius  laughed. 


''All  'ihiqga  are  possible/'  he  said. 
"Howevm',  at;  present  I  doruoiin  tbeiMkst 
know  what  ihomsHUohnesa  feels  lik&" 

''  It  would  rbe  )quite  anoUier  ^maittdr," 
amiied  back  tho  old  lady,  <*if  you  were  not 
A  bachelor ;  vwonldn't  it,  Hedwig  1 " 

«  Wo  are  igc^tling  sentimental  itoo  <aariy 
in  the  da^"  aaid  Sartoriii^.  '*  Leihtts  haire 
luncheon  now,  and  ksep^aaiatimentiorthe 
twilight^or  the  starlight." 

Sidmig  1  qoite  forgot  jiow,  on  the  way 
from  Battingen,  sli^e  biMl  wcmd^ed  if  Dr. 
Sartorius  would  -talk  to  heat  at  (al).  As 
they  sat  vat  table  .he  seemed  to  rtalk  to 
her  only;  or^  at  least,. tOiher.jsbiefl(^.  Her 
godMtber.did  JH^seamtt^'be  in.atalkative 
mood,  and  ^sbe  faaoied  he  looked  very 
.grave  oa^  or^twiceti    Suddenly  he,said  : 

"  I  am  going  to  take  tijko  liberty  of  pro- 
posing the  hetfdth  of  some  one  who  is  not 
here.  Let  us  drink  long  life  and  pros- 
perity to  Hermann  Holzing^,  Hedwig's 
betrothed." 

Thay  raised  their  .glasses  and  drank. 
Hedwig  felt  her  cheeks  glow. 

''And  I,"  said  Sartorius,  ''should  like 
to  drink  a  toast  which  we  always  drank  in 
the  student  day&  I. don't  know  why  it 
recurs  to  me  now. — '  To  the  one  we  love 
best.'  You,  Fiaolein  Hedwig,  need  not 
take  your  glass  from  your  lips ;  and  you, 
Herr  Pastor,  will  just  nod  across  the  table, 

while  I "    He  smiledat  Hedwig  as  he 

spoke. 

"You,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Pa&tor, 
"drink  to  an  ideal  or  aooDjeoture." 

"  Even  so/'  returned  Max ;  "  it  sounds 
odd  to  you,  doesur't  it,  Fraulein  1  You  can 
scarcely  realise  such  a  atate  of  mind." 

Hedwig's  blush  deepened  consideral^. 

"I  thmk  I  can,"  she  replied,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  was  a«ying.  "  I  mean 
-^it  may  be  quite  possible  to  hesitate." 

'^  Only  I  don't  even  hesitate/'  he  replied, 
still  langhing.  "  You  need  not  make  ex- 
cuses for  me;  I  am  afraid  I^am  incor- 
rigibla  I  gave  my  heart  away  a  long  tipie 
ago.  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  telescope 
before  you  go  away.  She  does  not  allow 
of  any  rival  in  my  affections.  You  will 
understand  more  about  me  when  you  have 
looked  at  theatars  from  my  observatory." 

"  Looked  at  the  stars  I "  ejaculated  Frau 
MenzeL  "The^tarsl  My  dear  Herr  D«)Ctor, 
diat  ;will  Jieep  us  here  dreadfully  late." 

However,  despite  Frau  Menzel's  protest, 
it  too^  so  much  of  the  afternoon  to  wander 
all  over  the  garden  j  and  they  jliqgered  so 
long  on  the  terrace  pounting  the  Caroff 
villages  and  naming  the  hills;  and  the  old 
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lady  herself  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
poultry-yard  and  the  bees;  that  twiltght 
came  and  brought  the  stars  before  anyone 
knew  how  late  it  was  getting. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Frau  Pastorin/'  said  Max 
coaxingly,  "you  have  seen  all  my  domain 
except  my  observatory.  I  am  so  proud  of 
my  great  telescope ;  you  really  must  come 
and  have  a  look  at  it" 

He  looked  at  Hedwig  as  he  spoke.  She 
felt  as  if  there  must  be  some  understanding 
between  herself  and  him. 

**  You  will  gratify  my  vanity,  Fraulein 
Hedwig,  I'm  sore,"  he  went  on.  ''You 
will  come  and  assure  me  you  have  never 
seen  such  a  wonderful  instrument  before." 

'*I  will  come  with  pleasure,"  replied 
Hedwig.  *'  I  have  never  seen  a  large  tele- 
scope in  my  life." 

''I  will  stay  here,  I  think,"  said  the  old 
lady,  settling  herself  in  an  armchair.  **  I 
daresay  you  will  not  be  long." 

"This  reminds  me,  Max,"  said  the 
Pastor,  *'  of  the  night  you  showed  me  your 
first  telescope;  it  was  the  year  you  got  into 
the  sixth  form." 

Bat  Sattorins  did  not  seem  inclined  for 
retrospect  jast  then.  He  was  busy  wrap- 
ping a  shawl  round  Hedwig,  for  the  dew 
was  falling,  and  the  observatory  was  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill. 

"I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
stars,"  said  Hedwig,  as  they  went  out, 
"except  that  they  shine.  I  think  I  could 
find  the  Great  Bear,  and  sometimes  I  can 
recognise  Jupiter,  though  I  am  not  very 
clear  about  him." 

'<  You  might  easily  increase  your  stock 
of  knowledge  then,"  said  Sartorius.  He 
was  walking  beside  her,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  took  her  hand  and  laid  it  on  his  arm. 
<*Not  that  astronomy  is  quickly  learnt, 
but  that  it  is  a  pity  you  should  be  in  total 
ignorance  of  so  much  that  is  beautlfal." 

*'It  is,"  assented  Hedwig.  She  was 
feeliDg  so  unlike  her  every-day  sdlf,  that 
she  wasn't  quite  sure  whether  or  not  she 
had  always  had  an  insatiable  craving  for 
skill  in  star-lore. 

**  You  would  appreciate  it  so  thoroughly," 
Sartorius  went  on.  '*I  wish  you  would 
let  me  give  you  some  lessons." 

''You,  Herr  Doctor  1  give  me  some 
lessons  1 " 

*    * '  Yes,  some  lessons  in  astronomy,  just  the 
outlines,  you  know.  Would  you  like  to  try  1 " 

"  Would  you  really  take  the  trouble  to 
teach  mel"  she  said.  Involuntarily  she 
drew  nearer  to  him. 


«'It  is  setUed,  then,"  he  said;  she  tl 
him  press  her  arm  to  his  side,  aiii  thalthe 
bent  towards  her.  There  was  80BwAii{ 
inexpressibly  tender  in  the  action.  Hedfiji 
forgot  all  about  the  stars ;  she  hid  far. 
gotten  everything.  It  seemed  as  if  ht 
present,  actual  self  was  unfettersd  bj  uj 
past  and  irresponsible  to  any  fdtore;  ■ 
if  something  ba^  arisen  witlun  hetwInA 
was  independent  of  all  the  ties  her  Efalud 
hitherto  recognised.  She  did  her  beH  inibe 
observatory  to  listen  to  Sartorius'  sxpliBi- 
tions  of  his  instruments  and  their  qba  It 
all  sounded  marvellously  hard, bat  ilti 
not  weary  her.  She  felt  almost  angry  vi& 
her  godfiather  when  he  said,  "  Come,  M- 
wifT,  we  must  gird  up  oar  loins  to  geHnek 
to  Battingen,  it  is  already  lata" 

"  One  minute  more,"  pleaded  Sutorii, 
'*  we  have  not  yet  had  a  peep  at  the  mm 
We  must  turn  the  telesoc^  this  way.  & 
is  young  at  present,  and  very  low  dotnii 
the  sky.    Now,  Fraulein  Hedwig." 

Hedwig  looked  obediently.  "Ack 
Himmel ! "  she  exclaimed,  drawii^  kk 
hastily,  "  I  forgot  I  had  not  yet  sees  tb 
new  moon." 

"  Well,"  questioned  Sartorius,  ^'anddoa 
the  new  moon  bum  t " 

"No,"  replied  Hedwig,  naively,  "brti 
am  superstitious  about  my  first  look  it 
the  new  moon." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  that  sopenttifi 
mentions  telescopes  1 " 

"  Hedwig,"  said  her  godfather  griv^, 
"I  am  astonished  at  you." 

"  I  am  astonished  at  myself,"  repHedOe 
girl  simply,  "but  I  cannot  help  ainji 
feeling  I  shall  have  ill-iuck  if  I  do  nokiee 
the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  in  tb 
open  air." 

"How  truly  absurd  of  you!"  laagW 
Sartorius. 

"  I  know  it  is,"  said  Hedwig  meeHf, 
"still,  I  wish  I  had  not  looked  throoghtbe 
telescope  that  last  time.'* 

"So  do  I,"  returned  Sartorira.  "W 
u3  hope  it  bodes  no  ill  for  our  astrononf 
lessons." 

That  night  when,  instead  of  andR»]^ 
and  getting  into  bed,  Hedwig  stood  by  l«f 
window  and  looked  at  the  stars,  sbe  Si  ; 
not  in  the  least  try  to  recall  snj  d^ 
explanations  she  h$A  been  Itttening  t& 
No  thought  of  azimuth  or  rkht  iRew 
crossed  her  mind,  but  she  walked  tgdn  o 
imagidation  ^ong  the  garden-pst&i,  wlA 
her  hand  trembled  on  the  srtn  of  Doeiff 
Max  Sartoriua 
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A  DATELESS  BARGAIN. 
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CHArXEE   LL 

It  was  just  about  the  time  that  Uncle 

Archie  and  Jojce,  looking  into  each  other's 

bUnk  faceSj  confessed  theme  elves  to  be  at 

their  wits'  end,  that  Frank  received  bis 

i  ^t  mesB&ge  from  Ked. 

Frank  might  have  confessed  himself  lo 
mnch  the  same  predicament  as  Uncle 
Archie,  for  ho  had  bei^n  putting  to  himBelf 
I  one  or  two  uncomfortable  questions,  to 
which  his  wits  were  incapable  of  supplying 
adequate  answers.  Such  for  instance  as, 
'^Supposing  miachance  of  aome  sort  has 
overtidLeo  Ned^  and  be  is  dead,  without  re- 
vealing my  hiding-place,  how  on  earth  am 
I  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  9  How  long, 
in  cormnon  reason,  may  it  be  expected 
of  mo  to  remain  here  waiting  for  some 
aign  of  his  existence  1  " 

It  was  easy  enough  to  recall  Ned's 
vehement  promise  that  he  would  provide 
effectually  for  such  an  emergency ;  it  was 
a  more  diiEcult  task  to  feel  the  matter  set 
at  rest  by  it.  Even  Ned's  hurried  line  only 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  allaying  appre- 
hension. The  note  was  brought  by  the 
little  fishing-boat,  which,  in  fair  weather, 
{Msaabed  between  the  islands,  bringing  from 
Thorshavn  cheeses  and  tinned  meats  in 
return  for  the  sheep's- wool  stockings 
knitted  by  old  Christian's  daughters, 

Frank,  with  eager  fingers,  tore  open  the 
eny elope.  Perhaps  it  might  contain  a  line 
from  Joyce,  he  thought.  A  chill  of  dis- 
appointment fell  upon  him  when  he  saw 
only  the  few  following  hnes  from  Ned  : 

''Am  hard  pressed,  dogged,  and  watched 
night  and  day — dare  not  attempt  fitght. 
Give  me  time." 
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Second  thooghts,  however,  told  him  It 
was  better  than  no  mesEage  at  all,  and  he 
tried  to  get  his  utmost  of  hope  out  of  the 
few  brief  words. 

It  may  be  conjectured,  nevertheless^  that 
he  would  have  read  the  line^  with  other 
eyes  conld  he  have  known  how  Ned  had 
failed  in  hi 3  share  of  the  compact;  how 
Joyce's  terrible  suspense  remained  uo- 
lifted;  how  his  own  brief  note  to  her, 
instead  of  finding  its  way  to  her  hand,  had 
been  held  In  the  fiame  of  a  candle  till  it 
was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  even 
caiefdly  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven. 

Of  all  this,  however,  he  was  necessarily 
ignorant,  and  his  trust  in  the  Irishman's 
sense  of  honour  remained  unshaken.  It 
seemed  to  him  an  altogether  unworthy 
thing  to  harbour  a  suspicion  against  a  man 
who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  risk  of  hia 
own,  without  exacting  so  much  as  bond  or 
promise  In  return. 

Old  Christian's  eldest  son,  who  had 
acted  as  messenger,  eyed  him  as  he  read 
the  letter. 

"  Your  friend  stays  long,"  he  said  in  his 
composite  idiom. 

Frank  put  as  cheerful  a  look  on  his  face 
as  he  could  command ;  and  tried  to  make 
the  man  understand  that  everything  was  all 
right,  and  that  people  could  not  always  keep 
their  appointments  to  the  day  and  hour. 

The  man  trailed  his  fowler's  net  along 
the  rock,  and,  on  the  strength  of  the  cheer* 
f ul  look  on  Frank's  face,  forthwith  invited 
him  to  join  in  a  fowling  expedition.    , 

**The  wind  was  favourable— a  little 
spoit  would  make  the  time  pass  more 
swiftly,"  he  intimated. 

So  Frank  threw  himself  hesftily  on 
the  man  for  companionahip  that  day, 
and  in  his  newly-recovered  buoyancy  of 
spirit  he  equalled  everyone  of  the  well- 
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BeMoned  fowler's  daring  exploits  over  cng 
and  diasm,  in  the  terai  of  a  strong  gale 
which,  blowing  shorewards,  swept  in  the 
sea-fowl  hj  dozens  Into  the  net  The 
exercise  heightened  his  spirits.  He  began 
to  read  a  world  <d  meaning  in  Ned's  few 
harried  lines. 

"The  man  was  heartOj  sick  of  his 
slavery,"  he  said  to  himself  "  not  a  doubt 
he  would  soon  make  a  desperate  effort  and 
*gain  his  freedom."  Then  what  a  hey-day 
of  gladness  he  and  Joyce  would  keep 
together — ^why,  the  happy  festival  on  the 
eve  of  what  was  to  have  been  his  wedding- 
day  would  be  a  funeral  feast  by  comparison ! 

But  this  buoyancy  of  spirit  was  after  all 
of  short  duration.  A  few  days  of  sea-fowl- 
ing, idtemated  with  cod-fishing,  saw  the  end 
of  it  Back  to  the  solitude  of  the  light- 
house tower,  and  the  weary  gazing  through 
the  telescopoi  Frank  betook  himself  once 
more. 

**Wb  more  than  flesh  and  Uood  can 
bear,"  he  would  groan  sometimes,  feeling 
the  young  eager  me  within  him  well-nigh 
annihilate  by  the  silence,  the  immensity 
of  outside  creation;  of  tiie  vast  rolling 
ocean,  the  empty  sky,  the  bare,  brown, 
awM  rocks. 

A  solitude  can  be  a  prison  or  a  paradise, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
it  is  re^f^ed.  To  Ned,  hunted,  harassed 
with  limited  ambitions,  keen  young  love 
for  life,  above  all,  for  a  life  of  purely 
physical  freedom,  it  doubtless  would  have 
figured  in  the  latter  emse.  He  would  have 
gloried  in  the  reckless  daring  of  rough 
seas  and  rougher  winds  which  the  life  of 
the  Faroese  whale-fisher  involved.  He 
would  have  outdone  the  boldest  of  the 
fowlers  in  their  des^rate  clambering  adown 
tremendous  precipices  in  the  teeth  of  a 
driving  gale.  If  he  could  have  reached 
this  haven,  the  chances  were  he  would  have 
settled  down  a  veritable  Viking  among 
Vikings,  and,  in  the  smiles  of  some  yellow- 
haired,  blue-eyed  maiden  have  learnt  to 
forget  hk  first  ill-starred  passion. 

Frank's  notion  of  a  paradise  necessarily 
included  higher  ideals.  Judged  by  tibese 
the  island  solitude  took  but  low  nmk. 
Quite  apart  from  the  special  circumstances 
of  his  hfe  at  that  period,  there  was  in  his 
nature  but  little  that  was  congenial  to  soli- 
tude and  inaction. 

He  had  said  to  Ned,  and  had  meant  it, 
that  if  circumstances  had  not  made  him  a 
lawyer,  he  would  have  chosen  to  be  a 
sailor.  That  might  be  true,  but  the  chances 
weie  that,  if  he  could  not  have  seen  straight  | 


of  him  a  pio^ect  of  stopping  04 
board  a  flagsh^.ne  mi  salt  witflrirotU 
speedily  have  parted  company.  Qohr 
apart  from  his  true,  pasRionatfl  hn  U 
Joyce,  and  his  bitter  dnanwintmsDtiktlid 
postponement  of  his  happiness,  the  nif 
energy  with  which  he  had  wodwd  thi 
lines  of  lus  Ufe,  rendered  Mm  mtoknift 
of  any  interruption  to  it  A  ptOM  hhii 
career  at  any  moment  would  hire  been 
an  a^ony  to  him.  SQenoe,  soHtade,  ven 
for  him  synonyms  for  vacuity  and  extinc- 
tion. 

So,  gloomy  and  despondenti  he  wtbii^ 
self  to  bear  his  banishment  as  beil  be 
could,  drawing  largely  upon  hii  storeiof 
fortitude  to  ke^  up  even  the  appemiMe  J 
of   equanimity  oefore  his   km%  enter- " 
tainers. 

Old  Christian's  son  tried  in  yain  to 
tempt  him  on  a  second  fowling  ezpedhk 

Frank  looked  down  the  black  chua  of 
shelving  rocks,  shook  his  head,  ind  taned  f 
his  back  on  it  In  the  gloomy  despondency  il 
which  had  succeeded  the  transient  booj- i 
ancy  caused  by  Ned's  letter,  he  did  not " 
dare  to  test  the  strength  of  his  gnu  np 
good    luck.      He  shrank  from  phjBcil 
danger  in  a  way  he  had  never  in  hu  whde 
life  known  himself  to  shrink  before 

*' Everything  was  against  him;  {ood 
luck  was  a  thmg  of  the  past,"  he  nu  to 
himself  now,  as  day  after  day  wnt  bj 
and  there  came  not  another  word  from 
Ned. 

Once  in  the  old  happy  time  gone  by,  be 
had  dared,  as  only  the  voung  and  luppj 
can  dare,  to  trifle  wiw  and  defer  hs 
happiness.  Now  Fate,  in  her  ironj,  bid 
turned  the  tables  on  him ;  had  brooghtbtf 
cup  of  happiness  dose  to  his  lips,  only  to 
snatch  it  away  again. 

It  seemed  to  mm  that  he  and  Joyce  in 
this  world  were  never  to  meet  agfdn. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  it 
if,  in  the  extremity  of  his  misery,  be 
asked  himself  a  few  more  questioDH 
such  as :  <'  Supposing,  through  this  en- 
forced inaction  of  his,  Buddngham  snd  1 
few  other  scoundrels  contrived  to  elni 
justice,  might  he  not  be  held  monllj 
responrible  for  the  ftwst  ?  "  Or  to  pnt  it 
another  way :  "  Would  not  the  guilt  of  1 
broken  implied  promise  be  less  than  tbit 
involved  in  leaving  at  large  acknowledged 
traitors  and  criminals  I  " 

Then  when  his  conscience  gave  a  stonlr 
"no"  to  sophistry,  it  shifted  its  groond 
and  put  its  questions  in  another  form,  tbns: 
"Would  it  of  necessity  be  a  breach  of  htf 
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implied  word  of  honour  to  communicate 
with  the  police  at  London  in  some  round- 
about fashion,  putting  them  on  the  scent  of 
the  timeless  League  1  Would  Ned's  chances 
of  escape  of  necessity  be  endangered  1 
Could  not  the  police  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  Buckingham  and  the  O'Sheas 
were  first  to  be  secured,  that  Ned  was  in 
no  sort  a  willing  accomplice  in  their  plots  t " 

But  to  these  queries  his  legal  knowledge, 
aided  bj  his  practical  common-sense,  gave 
a  succession  of  most  decisive  negatives. 
What  evidence  had  he  to  offer  that  would 
inculpate  the  three  other  crimmals,  and 
leave  Donovan  unimpeachedl  Did  they 
not  all  four,  so  far  as  regarded  treasonable 
conspiracy,  stand  upon  the  same  footing  ? 
What  right  had  he  to  suppose  that  Ned, 
no  matter  how  hard  pressea  he  might  be, 
would  turn  informer,  and  save  his  life  to  the 
hazard  of  his  comrades'  lives  %  Did  not  his 
previous  knowledge  of  the  man  point  to  a 
diametrically  opposite  conclusion)  Much 
as  Donovan  had  owned  he  loved  his  own 
life,  he  had  been  willing  to  put  it  in 
jeopardy  for  one  to  whom  he  was  in  no 
sense  bound  by  ties  either  of  kindred  or 
friendship. 

And  when  Frank  had  reached  this  point 
in  his  self  cross-questioning  he  started 
aghast  at  himself,  and  the  sorry  figure  he 
had  showed  beneath  it  He  felt  forced  to 
admit  that  the  seamy  side  of  his  nature  had 
indeed  come  uppermost,  when  he  allowed 
himself  to  balance  questions  of  a  purely 
personal  nature,  under  the  guise  of  im- 
personal benevolence,  against  his  freely 
volunteered  promise,  '*  I  shall  be  simply  a 
dead  man,  Ned,  till  you  give  the  word." 

So  the  dark  days  of  the  Northern  winter 
went  slowly  by,  at  such  a  snail's  pace 
indeed  that  Frank  began  to  lose  count  of 
them,  and  would  say  to  himself,  as  he  got 
up  from  his  straw  mattress  in  the  morning, 
or  threw  himself  wearily  upon  it  at  night, 
*'Now  where  are  wef  Li  the  middle  of 
January,  February,  or  March  t  Great 
Heavens,  was  ever  winter  so  interminably 
eked  out  as  this  1 " 

It  was  not  until  its  very  last  hour  was 
counted  out,  not  until  the  fogs  had  begun 
to  lessen  visibly,  the  real  breath  of  spring 
to  make  itself  felt  in  the  salt  breeze, 
that  another  brief  message  came  from  Ned. 
It  ran  thus : 

"  Give  me  a  little  longer.  For  the  love 
of  Heaven,  remember  your  share  of  the 
bargain." 

That  must  have  been  written  and 
despatched    about    the   time  that  Uncle 


Archie,  wincing  under  Morton's  suggestion 
that  Frank  was  in  voluntary  hidmg,  had 
bidden  Joyce  take  up  the  cudgels  she 
scorned  in  defence  of  her  lover. 

A  little  later  on,  just  when  Joyce, 
despairing  of  her  own  strength,  was  taking 
refuge  in  flight  from  Captain  Buckingham's 
persecution,  Donovan  was  despatching  a 
third  letter  to  Frank,  brief  like  the  others, 
but  a  little  more  desperate,  as  follows  : 

"  Hunted  almost  to  death.  Don't  forget 
I  lie  at  your  mercy  now." 

After  this  therecame  anotherlongsilence, 
which  Frank  made  busy  with  the  wildest 
hopes,  fears,  conjectures,  despairs.  Then 
just  about  the  time  when  Joyce,  broken- 
hearted, was  straining  her  ears  to  catch 
Mab's  last  words,  "Always  the  sound  of 
the  sea,  Joyce,"  Frank,  on  his  ocean- 
washed  rock,  was  reading,  with  dimmed 
eyes  and  bounding  pulses,  Donovan's  fined 
message.  It  was  dated  from  Greenock, 
and  contained  only  five  words  : 

«  Thank  Heaven,  free  at  last ! " 

Words  which  might  aptly  have  been 
written  on  the  Inshman's  coffin-plate. 
Elsewhere  they  lacked  meaning. 

CHAPTER  LIL 

The  brief,  sunless  Northern  summer  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  islanders  had  cut 
their  rye  and  garnered  it,  dug  their  last 
crop  of  potatoes  and  stored  them.  The 
women  were  busy  carding  their  wool  for 
their  winter  knitting,  the  men  were  orga- 
nising a  cod-fishing  expedition  on  a  larger 
scale  than  usual  There  had  chanced  to  be 
that  year  a  failure  in  the  catches  on  their 
own  coast,  so  this  expedition  was  planned 
to  go  a  little  farther  a-field  in  hopes  of  a 
better  find.  It  took  all  the  men  from 
Light  Island  save  and  except  only  old  Chris- 
tian, the  deaf-mute.  Frank  had  of  late 
again  thrown  himself — somewhat  fitfully  it 
must  be  owned — into  the  daily  pursuits  of 
these  worthy  simple-minded  folk.  One 
cannot  live  out  one's  life  at  agony  point. 
An  active,  healthy  man,  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  must  of  necessity  find  an  outlet  for 
muscular  vigour.  So  he  had  helped  the 
men  in  turns  to  catch  their  fish  or  their 
fowl,  or  to  farm  their  land. 

As  the  little  fleet  of  cod-fishing  boats  put 
off  from  the  shore,  he  stood  on  a  ledge  of 
rock  waving  a  hearty  farewell  to  the  men. 

"Now,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  the 
ring  of  Ned's  final  message  still  in  his  ears, 
« this  is  the  last  I  shall  see  of  these  men. 
When  they  come  back,  not  a  doubt  I  shall 
be  half  way  home." 
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It  was  a  pleasant  thought  It  deepened 
the  blue  in  the  sky  and  the  waters,  turned 
the  autumn  haze  into  a  summer's  glory,  put 
a  tone  of  melody  even  into  the  harsh  cries 
of  the  puffin  and  gull ;  in  a  word,  set  the 
whole  fair  picture  of  land  and  ocean  smiling 
as  though  with  a  hidden  joy. 

Long  after  the  boats  had  exchanged 
the  waters  of  the  Sound  for  the  open 
sea  he  stood  there,  indulging  in  a  variety 
of     pleasant     speculations.      He     could 

Jicture  Joyce's  wUd  intensity  of  ^  joy ; 
lab's  tender,  troubled  eyes,  looking  a 
greeting  her  lips  had  no  power  to  speak ; 
Mrs.  Shenstone's  possible  rush  of  pretty 
speeches,  to  be  succeeded  no  doubt  by  all 
sorts  of  ingenuous  exclamations  upon  the 
sorry  figure  he  cut  in  her  drawing-room, 
with  his  quaintly-made  garments  and  un- 
trimmed  hair ;  Uncle  Archie  grumbling  [a 
cynical  yet  hearty  welcome;  and  Joyce 
making  peace  all  round  with  her  bright 
little  speeches  and  happy  smiles. 

But  alas  for  his  expectations  1  The  boats 
went  out  and  the  boats  came  in,  but  there 
came  never  a  sign  of  Ned  nor  message  from 
him. 

Bough  weather  set  in.  Strong  gales 
blew  persistently  from  the  north-east ;  the 
good  wives  on  Light  Island  began  to  specu- 
kte  on  the  chances  of  a  whcding  expedi- 
tion, which  had  started  from  a  neighbour- 
ing island  in  the  spring  and  had  not  yet 
returned.  This,  and  the  possible  hazard 
the  incoming  mail  steamer  to  Thorshavn 
might  run,  were  the  staple  topic  of  talk 
among  the  islanders. 

Fnmk's  fears,  though  they  lay  all  in 
another  direction,  were  not  one  whit  less 
gloomy.  He  naturally  enough  concluded 
that  Ned,  on  the  eve  of  sailing  from 
Qreenock,  had,  through  untoward  circum- 
stances, been  compelled  to  delay  his  depar- 
ture. It  was  therefore  more  than  likely 
that  he  was  on  the  ocean  highway  now.  It 
was  highly  improbable  that  he  would  be 
able  to  secure  a  passage  in  a  well-built,  sea- 
worthy steamer ;  now  what  might  be  the 
fate  of  a  small  fishing-smack  or  trading 
vessel  in  the  sea  that  was  running  then  ? 

A  whole  train  of  gloomy  possibilities 
suggested  themselves.  Back  again  trooped 
the  string  of  uncomfortable  questions  he 
thought  he  had  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  the 
sturoy  negatives  he  had  dealt  them.  The 
ignobleness  of  the  whole  thing  seemed  to 
stifle  him.  He  to  be  waiting  quietly 
and  patiently  X)n  this  barren  ridge  of 
rock,  with  the  best  days  of  his  life  slip- 
ping past,  when,  perhaps,  if  the  real  cir- 


oumstances  of  the  case  were  laid  ban  to ' 
him,  he  would  see  that  quietness  ud 
patience  savoured  less  of  the  hooic  tki 
of  the  despicable !  The  mere  thon^  wu 
torture  to  him. 

Then  the  fog  set  in.  Light  Island  be- 
came once  more  roofed  and  walled  vii 
the  dense  ocean  mist.  Old  Christian  began 
wheezing  and  coughing  a  good  deal,  im 
eldest  son  took  to  shajnng  the  lightboise 
duties  with  him,  turn  and  turn  aboat 

Frank  volunteered  his  services.  Hehai 
naturally  acquired  some  Danish  idioii 
during  his  long  stay  on  the  island  ^tiie 
vounger  Christian  had  picked  up  sona  of 
his  English.  Their  talk  consequently  vu 
fairly  intelligible  to  each  other. 

''  I  have  been  with  you  some  time  now; 
you  know  me  and  know  you  can  tnuime,' 
Frank  said.  ^*  Occupation  is  the  fiisi  cf 
blessings  to  me.  Tve  caught  your  M  for 
you,  and  caught  your  fowl  too ;  let  me  not 
go  shares  wiw  you  in  the  lighthouse  wok.' 

So  it  came  about  that  Frank  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  third  shiare  in  the  dnuy 
responsibilities  of  lighthouse  ke^ 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  coirecttoef 
to  a  half,  at  any  rate  while^  the  loo^ 
weather  prevailed,  for  old  Chriatiui  gn^ 
fully  fell  in  with  liie  younger  men's  m^ 
tion  that,  while  the  fog  and  wind  lasted,  be 
should  remain  quietly  indoors,  mend  tie 
fishing-nets,  and  nurse  his  asthma 

With  nights  broken  in  this  fa8hi(io,it 
might  be  supposed  that  Frank  had  a  wel- 
come to  give  to  a  whole  night's  rest  vita)* 
ever  he  had  a  chance  of  it.  Not  so,  how- 
ever. A  great  restlessness  had  Men  npoQ 
him.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  quiet  <ff 
repose  was  an  impossibility  to  him.  Sleep 
shunned  him  at  night ;  his  days  wen 
passed  in  incessant  wanderings  fromcout 
to  headland^from  headland  to  Light  Towei 

He  made  desperate  efibrts  at  it- 
connoitring,  through  field-glass  andtdfr 
scope.  They  were  all  fruitlesB  efibrta 
Not  once,  while  those  equinoc&l  giiei 
lasted,  did  the  fog  lift  sufficienUy  tofihow 
a  patch  of  blue  sky,  much  less  a  sqian 
mile  of  blue  ocean.  His  brain  began  to 
feel  sick  and  giddy  with  the  perpetual  repe- 
tition of  the  one  thought 

"Where  under  Heaven  is  Ned  nofj 
Of  what  sort  or  strength  is  the  boat  tint 
is  bringing  him  t" 

The  torture  of  those  hours  would  m 
been  beyond  even  his  tough  powers  of  ^• 
durance,  could  he  have  known  who  wM  » 
that  moment  dei^g  wind  and  wave  i^ 
his  sake. 
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SOME  NARROW  ESCAPES. 

DURING  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR. 

When  war  was  declared  between  Prance 
and  Gennany  in  the  early  summer  of  1870, 
I  was  sent  by  a  London  paper  to  act  as 
special  correspondent  with  MacMahon's 
corps  d'armes,  and,  leaving  town  at 
twenty-fonr  honrs'  notice,  arrived  at  Stras- 
bnrg  with  by  no  means  too  much  time 
to  spare.  On  arriving  at  Strasburg,  I 
managed  to  be  introduced,  in  an  informal 
manner,  to  the  gallant  officer  who  com- 
manded the  army  there  assembled,  and 
was  not  a  little  pleased  when  the  Marshal 
recognised  me,  as  having  met  me  in 
Algeria  some  years  before.  Frenchmen, 
imdmore  particularly  Erench  military  men, 
are  somewhat  backward,  or  shy,  of  frater- 
nising with  new  acquaintances ;  but  when 
the  ktter  show  any  desire  to  know  them, 
and,  more  particularly^as  was  the  case  with 
me,  they  show  anything  like  a  genuine 
admiration  of  the  many  soldier-like  qualities 
which  are  to  be  found  amongst  those  who 
compose  their  armies,  they  will  always 
come  more  than  half  way  to  meet  foreigners 
in  the  bond  of  good  fellowship. 

Having  been  ten  or  twelve  years  in 
the  English   army,    added    to  the   fact 
that  I  had  not  only  seen  a  good  deal  of 
active  service  in  India,  but  had  also  been 
witness  of  how  the  French  troops  fought 
in  Algeria,  served  as  a  kind  of  bond  be- 
tween me  and  those  whose  future  victories, 
as  I  then  firmly  believed,  I  had  come  to 
chronicle.    Not  only  was  I  never  allowed 
to  breakfast  or  dine  at  my  own  expense, 
but,  had  I  been  able  to  consume  a  dozen 
or  more  meals  every  day,  they  would  all, 
and  more  too,  have  been  provided  for  me. 
In  a  word  I  was  as  thoroughly  at  home 
with  my  French  hosts — for  such  they  cer- 
tainly made  themselves — as  if  I  had  been 
on  a  campaign  with  an  English  force,  and, 
perhaps,  even  more  sa     And  after  we 
mardhed  from  Strasburg,  nothing  could  be 
more  pleasant  than  the  camp  and  [all  be- 
longing to  it   French  officers  nave  nothing 
tiiat  corresponds  with  our  English  regi- 
mental mess.     In  quarters  the  different 
ranks  of  a  corps  generally  dine  together ; 
but  on  a  campaign,  or  when  marchmg,  the 
three  or  four  officers  of  each  company  join, 
and  with  an  old  soldier  to  cook  and  cater 
for  them,  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table. 
It  was  only  after  we  got  to  Wissemburg, 
and  the  results  of   we  war  seemed  to 
be  more  dubious  than  before,  that  stern 


reality  took  the  place  of  what  had  hitherto 
been  a  period  of  enjoyment 

When  we  reached  Worth,  it  was  evident 
that  something  verv  like  a  decisive  engage- 
ment would  tfuke  place,  and  that  either  me 
French  or  the  German  army  would  be 
badly  beaten  before  many  hours  were  over. 
I  got  away  from  the  Imes,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  little  of  that  gold  which  is  a  key 
to  most  doors,  managed  to  get  up  to  the 
flat  top  of  the  tower  which  forms  part  of 
the  village  churdi,  and  there  witnessed 
what  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  tiie  war,  so  far  as  the  French  army 
and  nation  were  concerned.  To  me,  as  weu 
as  to  my  friends,  the  day  proved  most  un- 
fortunate. I  felt  so  certain  that  Mao- 
Mahon's  troops  would  rally  and  eventually 
beat  their  enemy,  that  I  dehtyed  coming 
down  from  the  tower  until  it  was  too  late. 
By  the  time  I  got  back  to  where  I  had  left 
an  old  britsch^  with  two  screws  of  horses 
tJiat  I  owned,  the  French  army  was  in  full 
retreat  for  tiie  Vosges,  the  Glermans  were 
in  possession  of  the  viUage,  and  my  con- 
veyance, together  with  my  servant  who 
drove  it,  and  all  the  clothes  I  had  in  the 
world,  had  vanished.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  not  being  able  to  speak  (German,  I 
was  made  a  prisoner,  and  taken  before  the 
officer  commanding  the  brigade  that  held 
the  place.  Of  the  treatment  I  received 
from  them  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  com- 
plain. An  officer  who  could  speak  English 
was  sent  for,  and  when  he  IumI  read  my 
Foreign  Office  passport^  as  well  as  my  cre- 
dentials for  the  paper  I  represented,  I  was 
at  once  released,  on  the  condition  of  giving 
my  parole  that  I  would  not  rejoin  the 
French  army  for  at  least  seven  days.  I 
was  then  given  a  free  pass,  which  would 
prevent  my  being  made  prisoner  by  any  of 
die  German  troops,  and  was  told  I  might 
go  where  I  liked. 

But  where  to  go,  and  how  to  do  so,  was 
now  the  question.  My  carriage  and  all  my 
kit  havine  been  looted,  as  I  afterwards 
found  out  oy  the  German  camp  followers,  I 
had,  in  the  way  of  clothes,  what  I  stood  in. 
Most  fortunately  my  circular  letter  of  credit 
had  not  shared  tiie  fate  ci  therest  of  my  pro- 
perty. I  had  kept  it  in  my  breast  pocket 
and  was  not  a  little  glad  that  I  had  done  sa 
If  I  could  only  reach  Carkruhe,  I  should  be 
able  to  get  whatever  money  I  wanted.  But 
how  to  get  there  was  the  question.  It  was 
some  tmrty  or  more  English  miles  from 
Worth ;  there  was  no  conveyance  of  any 
sort  to  be  had ;  and  even  if  the  latter  had 
been  favourabloi  my  whole  worldly  wealth 
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isted,  with  the  exception  of  the  letter 
redit,  of  something  lera  than  twenty 
cs.  K  I  could  manage  to  walktdl  the 
,  that  very  modest  snm  would  suffice 
ior  a  very  humble  lodging  each  night, 

for  a  moderate  amount  of  indifferent 
.  I  had,  howeyer,  no  choice.  Walk  I 
t,  if  I  did  not  want  to  be  left  to  starve 
TortL   The  journey  to  Garlsruhe  would 

to  pass  away  the  seven  days,  or,  at 
rate,  a  large  portion  of  them,  during 
3h  I  was  under  parole  not  to  rejoin 

French  army.  To  remain  where  I 
,  or  to  follow  the  French  through  the 
;es,  was  CMjually  impossible.  So  I 
e  up  my  mind,  and  started  upon  what 
oised  to  be,  and  what  certainly  proved, 
amey  that  was  anytiiing  but  pleasant 
IhaXerer  other  drawbacks  the  road  be- 
m  Worth  and  Garlsruhe  had,  it  was  by 
means  a  solitary  or  lonely  route.  It 
Id  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
gons  and  other  conveyances  going 
irds  G^ermany,  or  those  coming  into 
ice,  were  most  numeroua  The  former 
3  filled  with  French  prisoners  and 
nded  soldiers  ;  the  latter  with  fresh 
man  troops  en  route  for  the  seat  of  war, 
;ors  and  sisters  of  charity  on  their  way 
3nd  the  sick  of  the  German  army,  and 
7  sort  of  war  stores  and  supplies  it  is 
ible  to  imagine.  There  were  three  vil- 
s  in  the  thirty  miles  of  road,  where  I 
id  it  possible  to  rest  at  night  There 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  bad-room,  or 
I  of  a  bed,  to  be  had,  except  at  prices 
zh  my  very  limited  amount  of'^  cash 
lered  impossible  for  me.  I  was  obliged 
lake  the  best  of  things,  and  to  sleep,  as 

as  eat,  as  I  best  could.  Under  such 
imstances  personal  cleanliness  was 
)st  impossible.       When  I  arrived,  on 

monung  of  the  fourth  day,  at 
sruhe,  I  was  very  far  from  being 
ectable  in  appearance.  At  Grosse's 
el  the  clerk  in  the  bureau  evidently  did 
like  to  admit  me,  and  it  was  only  after 
id  shown  him  my  passport,  that  he 
wed  a  room  to  be  got  ready  for  me. 
ent  at  once  to  the  bank  named  in 
letter  of  credit;  got  what  money  I 
lired;  boueht  a  suit  of  ready-made 
ties ;  and  after  a  hot  bath,  and  using 
ty  of  soap,  began  to  feel  as  if  it 
3  possible  to  be  dean  and  comfortable 
n ;  although  it  took  two  or  three  days 
re  I  could  realise  that  I  had  got 
of  the  dirt  and  discomfort  brought 
it  by  my  vagabond-like  pedestnan 
ney.  On  the  third  day  after  my  arrival 


at  Garlsruhe  I  started  for  Baden,  theoee 
went  over  the  Swiss  frontier  to  Biibj 
and  by  Uiat  time  the  seven  dajfi  1ms 
elapsed,  I  crossed  the  French  frontiei,tsd 
made  my  way  to  Laon,  following,  u  ^ 
as  I  coidd,  tiie  direction  in  whidi  priifc 
report  gave  out  that  the  army  odef 
MacMahon  was  marching. 

No  one  who  was  not  a  witness  of  wk 
was  going  on  in  this  part  of  France itdic 
time  of  which  I  write,  could  poBsiblyieiliBe 
the  immense  change  that  had  been  wrot^t 
in  the  people  since  the  defeat  of  the  maf 
at  Worth.  Before  it  took  place  not  odIj 
the  army,  but  all  sorts  and  conditiofiitf 
Frenchmen,  looked  upon  the  ndxfd 
their  troops,  and  the  driving  (mt  of  tk 
Germans  as  a  mere  question  of  fa, 
and  believed  that,  before  manydayiim 
over,  not  only  would  the  enemy  Mig» 
miniously  expelled  from  Frendi  soil,  ^ 
the  French  army  would  be  midm 
towards  Berlin.  Bat  now  aH  diis  bi 
changed.  In  the  short  periocl,  noftiun 
than  eight  or  nine  days,  that  ebpiri 
between  my  leaving  France  at  Worth,  cd 
my  return  to  it  at  Laon,  the  very  laimd 
the  people  seemed  to  have  altend,  asd 
certainly  not  for  the  better.  Tb»^lik 
talk  was  about  the  national  defeat,  wkkii 
they  seemed  to  think  could  not  be  troM 
after  what  had  happened;  and  Ktod^ 
to  believe  most  finnly,  not  only  ^ 
their  army  had  not  fought  well,  bat  U 
its  chiefs  had,  in  several  initwMj 
betrayed  the  forces  they  commanded^ 
had  passively,  if  not  actually,  aaW 
the  Germans  to  gain  their  victory.  T^ 
army,  had  also  changed  greatly.  ^ 
men  of  every  rank,  from  the  privates  npto 
the  Generals  of  Brigades,  seemed  fatoV 
in  discussing  what  their  superion  did,iir 
ordered  to  be  done.  That  implicit,  cfr 
questioning  obedience,  which  is  ioJob 
spicuous  in  our  own  service,  appeared  to 
have  no  existence  whatever  amongst  i^ 
French  troops  after  their  defeat  at  Vo» 
But  what  was,  if  possible,  worse— vow  « 
an  augury  of  the  future  fate  ^rf^^^'^^S 
—  was  the  distrust  which  the  PWjF 
seemed  to  have  of  the  anny.  i^ 
amongst  the  middle  classes  dd  v* 
peasantry,  who  less  than  a  fortn^  <J 
always  showed  themselves  to  be  prow^ 
their  national  troops,  were  now  vs^ 
unanimous  in  declaring  them  *<>  ^  "? 
only  cowards,  but  traitors  to  their  cojwT' 
and  not  a  few  of  the  leading  oic^ 
MacMahon  amongst  the  number,  '^'^J 
to  beplaying  into  thehands  of  Bismardr«w 
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the  Germans.  That  such  accusations  were 
not  only  utterly  false,  bat  were  beneath 
contempt,  goes  without  saying.  Nor 
would  I  have  referred  to  them  in  this 
paper,  were  it  not  to  show  how  the  French 
nation  had,  so  to  speak,  in  a  great  measure, 
prepared  and  trained  itself  for  its  own 
defeat. 

At  Laon  I  learnt  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
had,  with  the  army  he  commanded,  made 
his  way  to  Rheims,  whence  he  intended  to 
try  and  afford  assistance  to  Bazaine,  who 
was  already  surrounded  at  Metz.  The  rail 
from  Laon  towards  Eheims  had  been  cut 
by  order  of  the  French  military  authorities, 
80  that  I  had  no  means  whatever  of  push- 
ing on,  except  by  purchasing  an  old  rattle- 
trap of  a  carriage  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
one  that  had  been  taken  by  the  German 
camp  followers  at  WortL  I  was,  however, 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  two  active 
and  fast  horses,  whidi,  as  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently, proved,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
means  by  which  I  afterwards  was  able  to 
effect  the  very  narrow  escape  that  saved 
my  life. 

Between  Laon  and  Rheims,  I  passed 
through  Chalons  and  Epernay,  at  which 
places  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Francs  Tirenrs,  or  free-shooters,  a  corps  to 
which  I  must  devote  a  few  lines  by  way  of 
description. 

^  The  corps  was,  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive possible  meaning  of  the  word,  irregular. 
The  men  who  composed  it  were  not  only 
irregular,  in  every  thing  they  did;  but 
appeared  to  glory  in  their  irregularity. 
They  seemed  to  have  very  few  officers,  and 
the  few  they  had  were  seldom,  if  ever,  to 
be  seen  on  duty  with  the  men.  The  latter 
had  evidently  souls  above  obedience,  for 
they  did  very  much  what  they  liked,  and 
in  the  manner  they  liked.  They  evidently 
hated  the  regular  army,  and  the  latter 
returned  the  compliment  with  interest. 
When  at  Epernay  I  witnessed  a  skirmish 
between  a  battalion  of  regular  infantry  and 
a  small  party  of  German  XJhlans,  who  were 
evidently  feeling  their  way,  and  trying  to 
find  out  what  was  the  strength  of  the  French 
troops  there.  The  officer  commanding  the 
French  outpost  behaved  with  great  judge- 
ment, trying,  by  retiring  his  men,  to  draw 
on  the  uhlans,  and  find  out  their  numbers. 
He  had  almost  succeeded  in  enticing  the 
enemy  to  advance,  and  had  managed  to 
hide  the  strength  of  his  detachment,  when 
^  at  once  a  body  of  Francs  Tireurs  came 
up,  and  without  waiting,  or  even  asking 
^  orders,  they  began  at  once  to  blaze 


away  at  the  Germans,  causing  the  latter  to 
retreat.  The  officer  commanding  was  very 
angry,  and  sent  orders  to  the  irregulars 
that  they  were  to  cease  firing  forthwith ; 
but  they  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said, 
many  of  them  declaring  in  a  loud  voice 
that  the  regulars  were  playing  the  game  of 
the  enemy,  and  did  not  want  any  of  the 
latter  to  be  defeated  or  killed.  When  an 
attempt  was  made  to  find  out  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Francs  Tireurs  no  such 
person  could  be  found ;  and  on  an  order 
being  given  that  the  conmianding  officer 
would  cause  an  official  enquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  conduct  of  the  irregulars,  the 
whole  corps,  not  less  than  five  hundred 
strong,  vanished  and  dispersed,  so  that 
they  could  no  more  be  found. 

A  war  correspondent  has  not  only  to 
observe  and  note  what  the  troops  do  in  the 
field,  but  he  mast  also  be  careful  not  to  miss 
an  opportunity  of  sending  off  his  letters  to 
the  paper  he  represents.  In  such  a  campaign 
as  that  which  took  place  when  the  Ger- 
mans invaded  France,  this  was  often  very 
difficult  to  do.  There  were  always  Ger- 
man spies  in  the  French  camp,  and  it  was 
considered  very  essential  that  these  per- 
sons should  not  know  how  or  when 
despatches  to  the  Emperor  were  sent  off; 
otherwise,  as  happened  more  than  once, 
the  future  intentions,  as  well  as  other 
secrets  of  the  French,  would  become  known 
to  the  enemy.  I  can  safely  say  that  so  far 
as  the  Staff  officers  of  MacM!ahon's  army 
were  concerned,  I  never  experienced  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  getting  my  letters 
off;  but  I  had  often  considerable  trouble 
in  finding  out  when  and  by  whom  the 
de^atches  were  to  be  sent  away. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  let  my  employers 
in  London  ^ow  the  exact  state  of  affairs  as 
regards  the  intended  advance  of  MacMahon 
towards  Metz,  and  how  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Bazaine  had  utterly  failed.  To 
telegraph  the  news  was  impossible,  as  all 
the  wires  had  been  cut  by  the  enemy.  I 
had  prepared  a  long  letter,  which  gave 
many  details  that  had  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  I  felt  sure  that  if  I 
could  only  manage  to  get  what  I  had 
written  to  London,  it  would  do  me  no 
little  credit  As  yet  Sedan  was  not  even 
threatened  by  the  Germans.  I  knew  the 
officer  who  commanded  there  very  well,  and 
I  resolved  to  push  on  by  myself,  and  see 
what  coiUd  be  done  in  the  way  of  for- 
warding my  letter  thence  over  the  Bel- 
gian frontier,  whence  it  would  be  safe  to 
reach  London  in  twenty-four  hours.     It 
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took  the  best  part  of  three  days  to  reach 
Sedan.  At  Sedan  I  was  able  to  procure  a 
horse,  and  rode  some  ten  miles  over  the 
Belgian  frontier  to  Buiony,  where  there 
were  neither  wars  nor  mmoors  of  wars. 
Here  my  letter  was  posted,  registered,  and 
sent  o£f  to  London.  I  then  returned  to 
Sedan,  and  having  the  horses  harnessed 
to  the  wretched  old  conveyance  of  which  I 
was  the  owner,  set  o£f  on  my  retom  to 
the  headquarters  of  MacMahon's  army, 
wherever  they  might  be. 

The  Colonel  in  command  at  Sedan  was 
very  kind  to  me,  gave  me  the  best  of  food, 
and  the  most  reliable  of  information,  advis- 
ing me,  if  I  wanted  to  rejoin  MacMahon's 
army,  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  asmall 
town  called  Mouson,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  off,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  whence,  as  he  said,  I  should  be 
pretty  certain  of  finding  the  headquarters 
of  the  army.  My  coachman,  a  Swiss  whom 
I  had  engaged  when  I  bought  the  trap  at 
Laon,  told  me  that  the  drive  from  Sedan 
to  Mouson  would  occupy  about  four  hours, 
going  at  a  comparatively  slow  pace  which 
could  not  knock  up  the  horses.  It  was 
agreed  that  we  were  to  halt  for  an  hour  or 
so,  after  we  had  been  a  couple  of  hours  on 
the  road.  I  was  very  tired  and  sleepy 
when  we  left,  and  therefore  made  myself 
comfortable  to  enjoy  a  good  sleep,  thinking 
I  should  have  at  least  two  hours  in  which 
I  could  do  so. 

To  my  amazement,  we  had  not  gone 
more  than  a  couple  or  three  miles  from 
Sedan,  when  the  carriage  came  to  a  sudden 
halt,  and  I  heard  more  than  one  rough 
voice  ordering  the  driver  not  to  move, 
unless  he  wished  to  be  shot  there  and 
then,  I  drew  back  the  leather  curtains 
and  looked  out,  when  I  found  that  some 
thirty  or  more  armed  men  had  surrounded 
the  vehicle,  and  two  of  them  opening  the 
door,  ordered  me  in  the  most  brutal  manner 
to  eet  out.  At  first  I  thought  they  were 
soldiers,  and  that  they  were  lallouring 
under  some  mistake,  having  taken  me  to 
be  somebody  else.  But  I  soon  discovered 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Francs  Tireurs ; 
and  that  they  fully  intended  to  make  me 
a  prisoner,  I  still  thought  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  and  asked  them  what  they 
wanted,  telling  them  that  I  was  an  English 
newspaper  correspondent,  who  had  accom- 
panied MacMahon  all  through  the  cam- 
paign, and  was  now  on  my  way  to  rejoin 
him.  "  Vous  mentez  "  (you  lie),  was  the 
polite  answer  I  got ;  and,  as  one  of  them 
cocked  his  lifle  and  swore  he  would  shoot 


me  dead  if  I  did  not  get  out,  I  tbooglii 
that  discretion  was  the  better  pait  of 
valour,  and  got  out  upon  the  dusty  road  I 
asked  where  their  officers  were;  but  t% 
replied  that  there  were  none  preasnt,  and 
that  Frenchmen  knew  how  to  deal  wit^ 
Prussian  spies,  without  being  controlledby 
officera  I  adked  them  what  I  had  done 
that  I  should  be  made  a  prisoner  of  I  Ihey 
answered  that  I  was  a  Prussian  spy,  and 
that  they  intended  to  try  me  by  oonit^ 
martial  and  shoot  me.  I  told  them  that  if 
they  would  only  come  back  to  Sedan  witL 
me,  the  Commandant  of  the  garrison  would 
satisfy  them  that  I  was  not  a  Pnudaii, 
still  less  a  spy ;  but  an  Englishman  vlio 
was  going  about  his  lawful  work  Ikj 
said  that  the  Commandant  at  Sedan  was, 
like  most  of  the  French  army,  a  traitor  t) 
his  country ;  that  they  would  not  belkye  t 
word  he  said,  but  had  determined  to  ma][« 
me  a  prisoner  and  kill  me.  Anything  so 
brutal  as  they  were  in  their  words  and 
manner,  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  vit 
ness  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

At  last  they  decided  to  begin  irii&t 
they  were  pleased  to  call  a  "conseilde 
guerre,"  or  court-martial,  in  order  that 
they  might  try  me  for  being,  as  they 
asserted,  a  Prussian  spy  on  French  ¥&, 

I  question  whether,  in  the  history  (^ti^ 
world,  a  greater  farce  or  a  more  entiitlj 
one-sided  affair  was  ever  enacted  than  en 
this  occasion.  I  was  accused,  as  I  aid 
before,  of  being  a  Prussian  spy;  batvbat 
I  came  to  spy  upon,  or  in  whose  employ- 
ment I  was,  my  accusers,  who  were  also 
my  judges,  did  not  say.  A  couple  of  do&n 
times  at  least  I  was  told  thatlwaswbt 
they  said ;  and  when  I  denied  it,  and  (d 
I  was  an  Englishman,  I  was  toId"TOQi 
mentez  '*  (you  lie).  Of  the  twenty-fiw  or 
thirty  men  present,  twelve  resolved  the& 
selves  into  what  they  called  a  Co*t,> 
thirteenth  individual  acting  as  Profiident. 
I  oflfered  to  show  them — in  fact  held  oai 
for  their  inspection — my  Foreign  0^ 
passport,  as  well  as  a  pass  I  had  reoeim 
from  MacMahon's  chief  of  the  Staff,  ^ 
I  joined  the  army  at  Strasburg.  Bat  m 
first  they  would  not  even  look  at;  and  the 
second  they  said  was  given  by  a  man- 
Marshal  MacMahon — who  was  himself  a 
traitor  to  France.  They  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  requisite  that  I  should  be  put  upon 
my  defence.  One  of  them  was  callea  for 
ward  by  the  rest,  asked  whether  heconW 
speak  English,  and  whether  he  would  bo» 
an  Englishman  by  sight  when  he  saw  m 
To  both  questions  he  replied  in  the  m 
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mative.  He  was  then  told  to  speak  to  me 
in  English,  and  to  look  at  me,  and  say 
if  I  was  an  Englishman.  He  came  np  to 
me  and  mntteied  some  gibberish,  which 
contained  a  few  words  that  might,  by 
persons  of  a  very  strong  imaginatioiii  be 
called  English.  I  endeavonred  to  say  a 
few  words  to  him  in  my  own  tongue ;  but 
he  stopped  me  by  shouting  out  that  I  was 
a  Prussian,  that  I  spoke  German,  and  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  EnglisL 

This  seemed  quite  enough  for  those  who 
were  trying  me.  After  consulting  together 
for  a  few  minutes,  one  of  them  announced 
in  a  loud  voice  that  I  had  been  found 
guilty  of  being  a  Prussian  spy,  and  that  as 
suck  I  was  condemned  to  be  shot.  He 
then,  told  me — looking  at  his  watch  and 
letting  me  look  at  mine — that  I  had  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  given  me  to  live,  and, 
as  a  proof  that  he  meant  what  he  said, 
orders  were  given  to  twelve  of  the  party  to 
load  their  rifles,  and  two  others  were  told 
off  to  give  me  the  coup  de  grSce,  in  the 
event  of  my  not  being  Mlled  by  the  firing 
party.  In  a  word,  my  lease  of  life  seemed 
to  be  very  near  its  termination,  and  I  felt 
very  certain  that  I  had  not  more  than  the 
fifteen  minutes  the  fellow  named  in  which 
to  live. 

To  analyse  one's  feelings  or  thoughts 
under  such  circumstances  is  impossible. 
For  about  five  minutes,  a  third  of  the  time 
that  was  left  me,  I  felt  utterly  stunned, 
and  kept  wondering  whether  those  I 
had  left  behind  in  England  would  ever 
learn  what  my  fate  hsd  been.  At  last 
an  idea,  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  came  to 
me,  and  I  lost  no  time  before  trying 
whether  or  not  I  could  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. I  called  to  one  of  the  men, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  leader  amongst  his 
fellows,  and  told  him  that  I  wished,  before 
being  shot,  to  see  a  priest,  which  was  a 
privilege  invariably  granted  to  even  the 
greatest  culprits  in  France,  and  asked  him 
to  find  out  the  cur4,  or  parish  priest,  of 
the  nearest  village,  and  bring  him  to  me. 
My  idea  was  that  by  making  this  request, 
I  should  at  any  rate  gain  a  Uttle  time,  and 
that,  if  this  priest  did  come  to  see  me,  it 
was  possible,  although  I  feared  not  very 
probable,  he  might  have  some  influence  with 
these  men,  and  might  get  them  to  send  me 
to  some  military  post,  where  I  should  have 
justice  done  me.  My  request  did  not  seem 
to  annoy  my  judges  in  the  least  On  tiie 
contrary,  they  approved  of  it,  and  at  once 
sent  off  a  couple  of  messengers  in  different 
directions  to  look  for  this  cur^ 


In  the  meantime  my  feelings  and  sur- 
roundings were  by  no  means  happy.  It  is 
true  that  since  they  had  sentenced  me  to 
be  shot,  the  men  had — most  fortunately, 
as  it  afterwards  turned  out — ^unbound  my 
hands  and  feet  I  was  allowed  to  sit  on 
the  ground,  close  to  a  wall,  a  sentry  with  a 
loaded  rifle  being  within  a  dozen  yardsof  me, 
and  due  notice  was  given  that  if  I  attempted 
to  get  away  this  man  had  orders  to  shoot 
me  at  once.  I  was  covered  with  dirt  and 
dust,  the  result  of  having  been  knocked 
down  more  than  once  when  I  was  made  a 
prisoner.  What  the  ultimate  result  of  my 
reprieve  might  be,  or  what  the  priest  could 
do  if  they  found  him,  which  seemed  far 
from  likely,  was,  I  need  hardly  say,  utterly 
uncertain.  I  kept  on  hoping  for  the  very 
improbable  best,  but  fearing  in  my  heart 
that  the  more  than  probable  worst  would 
be  my  fiate. 

At  last  what  turned  out  to  be  my 
guardian  angel  appeared.  The  messengers 
who  had  gone  in  search  of  the  priest  had 
been  absent  some  little  time,  and  my  captors 
were  beginning  to  grumble  and  say  that  it 
was  time  to  finish  the  business,  and  shoot 
me  off-hand,  when  all  at  once  an  old  man, 
"a  garde  champStre,"  appeared  on  the  scene, 
his  fowling-piece  over  his  shoulder,  and  the 
red  ribbon  in  the  button-hole  of  his  blouse, 
showing  that  he  had  served,  and  served  with 
honour,  in  the  French  army.  He  asked 
what  was  the  matter,  and  turning  to  me, 
enquired  whether  I  really  was  an  English- 
man. I  told  him  my  story,  and  showed 
him  the  different  documents  I  had  by  me, 
commencing  with  the  pass  given  me  by 
the  chief  of  MacMahon's  Staff.  He  read  it 
carefully,  and  I  could  see  by  his  face  that  he 
was  convinced  I  was  telling  the  truth.  He 
then  looked  at  my  Foreign  Office  passport, 
but  did  not  seem  able  to  make  out  what  it 
meant.  All  at  once  he  left  me,  and  I  saw 
him  go  to  where  my  carriage  was,  and 
whilst  examining  the  vehicle  and  horses — 
the  latter,  most  providentially,  as  it  turned 
out,  having  never  been  unharnessed — ^he 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  coachman.  He 
then  came  back  to  where  I  was,  asked  me 
to  show  him  a^ain  my  different  papers, 
and  then,  turning  to  some  of  the  Francs 
Tireurs  who  were  standing  near,  said  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  Messieurs,  you  have  made  a 
great  mistake.  This  person,  pointing  to 
me,  is  not  a  Prussian.  He  is  an  English 
officer  of  rank,  who  has  come  to  France  in 
order  that  he  may  see  and  admire  how 
Frenchmen  defend  their  country.  Even 
now  French  officers  are  expecting  him  at 
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the  headquarters  of  the  army."  And 
then,  turning  to  me,  he  said,  '^Allons, 
Monsieur,  en  route;  ne  perdez  pas  un 
moment."  With  that  he  caught  hold 
of  my  arm,  hurried  me  away,  and  before 
my  enemies  had  time,  or  anything  like 
time,  to  realise  what  he  was  doing, 
we  were  not  only  inside  the  carriage, 
but  were  tearing  iJong  at  a  smart  hand- 
gallop,  on  the  road  to  Mouson.  The 
anger  and  vexation  of  my  captors  may 
be  imagined.  They  had  not  the  means 
of  pursuing  us;  but  they  fired  several 
shots  after  us,  one  of  which  went  through 
the  crown  of  my  billycock  hat  How- 
ever, I  was  saved ;  and  if  ever  one  man 
saved  the  life  of  another,  that  old  garde- 
champdtre  saved  mina  When  we  arrived 
at  Mouson  I  gotfive  hundred  francs  (twenty 
pounds)  on  my  letter  of  credit,  and  made 
it  a  present  to  the  old  fellow,  who  had 
behaved  with  such  pluck,  and  who  had 
certainly  risked  his  life  to  save  me.  Had 
we  been  caught  before  we  could  reach  the 
carriage,  notmng  could  have  saved  him  from 
suffering  with  me  the  death  to  which  I  had 
been  condemned.  And  I  may  say  with 
truth,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  man  had  a 
more  narrow  escape  from  death  than  was 
my  fate  in  this  instance. 

MEDIEVAL  CHRISTMAS. 

"In  1440,"  writes  Master  Stubbs,  the 
Puritan,  "one  Captain  John  Glad  man,  a  man 
ever  true  and  faithful  to  God  and  the  King, 
and  constantly  sportive,  made  public  dU- 
port  with  his  neighbours  at  Christmas.  He 
traversed  the  town  on  a  horse  as  gaily 
caparisoned  as  himself,  preceded  by  the 
Twelve  Months,  each  dressed  in  character. 
After  him  crept  the  pale,  attenuated  figure 
of  Lent,  clothed  in  herring-skins,  and 
mounted  on  a  sorry  horse,  whose  harness 
was  covered  with  oyster-shells.  A  train 
fantastically  garbed  followed.  Some  were 
clothed  as  bears,  apes,  and  wolves;  others 
were  tricked  out  in  armour;  a  number 
appeared  as  harridans,  with  blackened 
faces  and  tattered  clothes,  and  all  kept  up 
a  promiscuous  fight.  Last  of  all  marched 
several  carts,  whereon  a  number  of  fellows, 
dressed. as  old  fools,  sat  upon  nests,  and 
pretended  to  hatch  young  fook'' 

Devout  as  our  ancestors  doubtless  were, 
it  is  dear  that  they  were  at  the  same  time 
very  partial  to  some  pretty  robust  fooling, 
and  fooling  of  a  sort  which  hardly  matches 
with  our  modem  ideas  of  propriety.    But  | 


the  diversions  of  worthy  Obtain  Job 
Gladman,  as  thus  described  by  good  Iksts 
Stubbs,  were  mildness  and  propriety  then 
selves  when  contrasted  with  other  Ckiiitei&3 
pastimes,  of  which  we  find  f uU  descriptioos 
in  the  writings  of  Stubbs  and  otim  (dd 
writers.  Outrageous,  indeed,  were  wm 
of  the  Christmas  revels,  as  may  be  sippoied 
when  we  learn  that  Henry  the  Third  icnad 
it  necessary  to  assent  to  a  statute  forbid 
ding  clergymen  to  play  at  dice  in  church  o& 
Chnstmas  Day. 

At  that  time,  and  for  many  yean  after, 
the  Abbot  of  Unreason  was  the  chief  per- 
sonage at  Yule-tide  sports :  a  permanat 
officer,  bearing  that  title,  being  attached  t} 
the  Court,  to  every  cathedral  and  monis^ 
tery,  and  to  every  baronial  hall,  and  eroy 
municipality.  Previous  to  the  statute  jest 
alluded  to,  this  individual  was  nsoalij  a 
monk,  but  afterwards  seldom  or  never.  A£ 
the  Court,  some  knight  or  gentleman  vith 
a  taste  for  writing  very  iniufferent  poetij, 
would  be  nominated  by  the  monarch  to&ll 
the  post  At  baronial  castles  and  gentle 
men's  halls  it  would  be  filled  by  wm  yxx 
relation  or  other  hanger-on ;  at  the  Fni- 
versities  a  Master  of  Arts  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  heads  of  the  colleges  to 
regulate  the  games,  and  at  the  monaitoies 
a  lay  brother  would  officiate.  Among  ^ 
common  people  it  was  different,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  let  Master  Stobbi 
speak  for  himself. 

*'  All  the  wild  heads  of  the  parish  iod- 
ing  together,  choose  them  a  grand  GapUin 
of  Mischief,  whom  they  ennoble  with  tk 
title  of  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  him  thej 
crown  with  great  solemnity,  and  adopt  kt 
their  King.  This  King,  anointed,  chooKth 
four-and-twenty,  forty,  three  score,  or  i 
hundred  like  himself,  to  wait  upon  Ui 
lordly  Majesty,  and  to  guard  hu  notie 
person.  Then  every  one  of  these  men  ^ 
investeth  with  his  liveries  of  green  (s 
yellow,  or  some  other  light,  wanton  coloor; 
and,  as  though  they  were  not  po^l 
enough,  they  bedeck  Uiemselves  vitb 
scarves,  ribbons,  and  laces,  hung  all  o^^ 
with  gold  rings,  precious  stones,  and  o&^ 
jewels.  This  done,  they  tie  abont  eitbff 
leg  twenty  or  forty  bells,  hold  rich  handkei- 
cmef  s  in  their  hands,  the  same  being  eose- 
times  laid  across  their  shoulders  and  necki. 
Then  have  they  their  hobbyhorses, theff 
dragons,  and  other  antics,  together  witfi 
their  pipes,  and  thundering  dnmuneiE 
to  strike  the  de^'s  dance  withal  Theo 
inarch  this  heathenish  company  towaria 
the    church,    their    pipes    piping,  their 
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drams  ihunderinff,  their  bells  jangling, 
their  handkerchiefs  flattering  aboat  their 
heads  like  mad  men,  their  hobby-horses  and 
other  monsters  skirmishing  among  the 
throng ;  and  in  this  sort  they  go  to  the 
church — though  the  minister  bo  at  prayer 
or  preaching— Klanoing  and  singing  with 
such  a  confased  noise  that  no  man  can 
hear  his  own  voice.  And  thus  these 
terrestrial  Faries  spend  the  day.  Then 
they  have  certain  papers,  wherein  is  painted 
some  babelerie  or  other  of  imasery  work, 
and  these  they  call  my  Lord  of  Misrule's 
badges  or  cognisances.  These  they  give  to 
everyone  that  will  give  them  money  to 
maintain  them  in  their  heathenish  devilry ; 
and  who  will  not  show  himself  bnzon  to 
them  and  give  them  money,  he  shall  be 
mocked  and  floated  shamefully ;  yea,  and 
many  times  carried  on  a  cowsti^  and  dived 
over  head  and  ears  in  water,  or  otherwise 
most  horribly  abused." 

That  the  revellers  did  not  show  much 
mercy  to  those  whose  behaviour  did  not 
meet  with  their  approbation,  we  know  from 
other  sources  besides  Stubbs.  And  in 
Scotland  it  was  just  the  same.  On  Christnus 
an  apparitor  attached  to  the  Archiepiscopal 
Court  of  St.  Andrew's,  ventured  with 
more  pluck  than  prudence  into  the  Castle 
of  the  Lord  of  Borthwick,  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  that  puiesant  but  recusant  noble 
with  lett^  of  excommunication.  He  suf- 
fered dearly  for  his  folly.  When  he  had  dis- 
charged his  duty,  the  apparitor  was  seized 
by  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  and  his  crew, 
taken  to  the  mill-stream,  and  thoroughly 
well  ducked.  He  was  then  compelled  to 
eat  his  letters  of  excommunication  to  the 
last  shred,  and  dismissed  with  the  warning 
that  all  sindlar  documents  "  should  gang 
the  same  gata" 

Among  other  ceremonies  and  revels  were 
those  connected  with  the  annual  election  of 
boy-bishops.  Wherever  there  happened  to 
be  a  choir  it  was  requisite  to  have  a  school 
for  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  the 
choristers,  the  more  promising  of  whom 
were  drafted  off  to  the  Universities  to  be 
prepared  for  the  Church.  With  the  hope 
of  encouraging  the  lads  in  their  studies  the 
festival  of  the  boy-bishop  was  promoted. 
On  die  Eve  of  Saint  Nicholas — patron  of 
schoolboys — the  election  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  Strype,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  election  <n  a  real  Bishop.  The  boy- 
bishop  then  was  pretty  sure  to  be  the  good 
boy  of  the  school;  that  is,  if  he  werelumd- 
some  and  well  shaped — qualifications  even 
more    essential    than    merit— as    appears 


from  the  registers  of  York  Cathedral. 
Every  choir  was  provided  with  robes  for  its 
use,  which,  as  shown  by  the  list  preserved 
in  the  JSTorthumberland  Household  Book, 
were  hardly  less  magnificent  than  those  of 
the  Diocesan  himself.  They  were  provided 
by  the  founders  and  patrons,  kept  in  re- 
pair at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  and 
renewed  by  donation  and  legacy. 

Among  the  records  of  the  churchwardens 
of  Lambeth  there  are  various  entries  con- 
cerning the  repair  of  the  boy-biahop's 
vestments ;  and  Archbishop  Botheram  oe- 
queathed  his  mitre  to  the  college  which 
he  founded  at  Botheiham  in  1481.  On 
Saint  Nicholas  Day  the  boy-bishop  went  to 
church  in  great  state.  Li  London  he 
appears  to  have  been  mounted,  for  a  statute 
of  Old  Saint  Paul's  directs  one  of  the 
Canons  of  that  Cathedral  to  provide  him 
with  a  quiet  horse.  Due  care,  too,  was 
taken  to  secure  him  an  adequate  following. 
The  statutes  of  Old  Saint  Paul's  School 
(151S)  directs  that  every  Childemas  the 
pupils  shall  go  to  Saint  Paul's  to  hear  the 
"Childe"  bishop's  sermons.  They  add 
that,  "  after  he  be  at  high  mass,  each  of 
them  shall  offer  a  penny  to  the  '  childe ' 
bishop." .  The  boy-bishop  went  through  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  and  even  sang 
the  Mass.  This  is  denied,  but  there  is 
abundance  of  prool  The  records  of  Noyon 
say  that  he  went  through  the  whole  ser- 
vice; the  proclamation  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  suppressing  the  boy-bishop,  states 
that  he  said  Mass ;  he  was  permitted  to  do 
so  by  the  statutes  of  Winchester  College ; 
and  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  those  of 
Eton. 

Nobody,  however,  denies  the  fact  of  his 
preaching.  ''Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me  was  invariably  the  text ;  and  the 
discourse — evidently  as  much  a  portion  of 
the  properties  as  the  crozier  or  mitre — was 
repeated  year  after  year,  and  was  just  a 
moral  lecture  to  the  children,  and  nothing 
mora  After  service,  the  boy-bishop  and 
his  followers,  assisted  by  a  hired  train  of 
mountebanks  and  minstrels,  promenaded 
the  district  in  search  of  contributions. 
They  sang  gay  sonjp,  and  indulged  in 
laughter-moving  antics,  and  returned  to  a 
feast  provided  by  the  churchwardens. 

Boyal  Christmas  revels  were  got  up  on  a 
very  larce  scale,  especially  at  we  French 
Court  They  were  directed  by  an  officer 
of  the  Courts  entitled  the  King  of  the 
Bibalds,  the  same  individual  usually 
occupying  also  the  very  different  position 
of   executioner    of   Paris,  and    the    two 
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t)ffice8  being  hereditary.  Writes  an  old 
chronicler,  describing  one  of  these 
Christmas  revels  :  **  In  one  comer  of 
the  Palace  (yard)  there  was  a  group  of 
savage  men,  who  made  hideous  grimaces, 
and  combated  comically.  Beside  them 
were  three  beautifhl  girls  pla]ang  the  part 
of  sirens,  which  was  a  pretty  sight,  and 
singing  songs  and  anthems."  And  not  far 
off  was  a  scaffold,  whereon  was  buflt  a 
mimic  castle.     This  was  assailed  by  one 

Sarty,  representing  gallant  Frenchmen,  and 
efended  by  another  arrayed — how  may 
be  conjectured — as  stupid  Englishmen. 
The  former  charged  to  the  cry  of  "  Mont- 
joie  Saint  Denis  I"  and  the  latter  shrieked 
their  national  slogan:  "Bosbif!  God- 
dam 1 ''  with  all  their  might  The  "  God- 
dams,"  of  course,  were  vanquished,  and,  to 
the  delight  of  the  spectators,  "  had  all  their 
throats  cut" — in  appearance  only,  we  pre- 
sume. 

As  men  became  more  refined,  so  the 
Christmas  spectacles  improved  in  character. 
At  the  banquets  it  became  the  fashion 
to  introduce  "  entremets,"  in  the  shape  of 
spectacles,  between  the  courses.  Numerous 
and  glowing  are  the  accounts  given 
of  these  by  the  old  Chroniclers.  At 
a  royal  banquet  at  Paris  one  of  these 
entremets  was  a  ship  in  full  sail,  which 
was  drawn  into  the  banquet  halL  In  the 
ship  stood  a  knight  in  armour,  leading  a 
monstrous  swan  by  a  golden  chaia  There 
was  a  man  inside  the  swan,  and  a  "sal- 
vage" at  each  wine,  whilst  the  knight 
himself  was  attended  by  pages,  feathered 
like  eagles. 

Another  entremet  was  a  room  that  vented 
a  procession  among  the  guests.  Firsttrooped 
a  crowd  bearing  torches ;  then  followed  a 
herald  and  two  knights,  laden  with  wreaths 
of  flowers;  and  in  the  rear,  on  a  white  pal- 
frey, trotted  "Joy,"  a  beautiful  girl,  with  her 
hair  hanging  loose.  The  herald  pronounced 
a  speech;  the  knights  distributed  their 
wreaths ;  and  Joy,  climbing  the  table  with 
her  steed,  rode  up  to  the  King  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  kies. 

A  third  of  these  spectacles  was  a  moun- 
tain bearing  a  castle.  At  the  windows 
appeared  the  Four  Seasons — ^young  beauties 
scattering  flowers— and,  on  the  towers, 
singing  an  ode  composed  for  the  occasion, 
stood  four  youths  habited  as  ibe  Winds. 
The  song  ceased,  the  rock  opened,  and  out 
sprang  a  griffin,  shooting  fliames  from  his 
niouth  ana  nostrils.  He  was  followed  by 
his  keepers — six  savage  men — who  danced 
a  momce.     The  Seasons  and  the  Winds 


then  descended  and  danced  anotber;  aba-  ^ 
wards  all  danced  together.  Finally,  tb 
actors  resumed  their  places,  and  tiie  lum 
tain  was  rolled  out  Another  df  tin 
mountains  bore  a  garden  of  wax  flovn, ' 
tended  by  «  poet,  who  gathered  roiei  a^ 
presented  them  to  the  ladies  witli  snMk 
rhymes.  A  third  mountain  had  afoimkia 
of  scented  water  at  each  comer.'  BesHe 
these  fountains  reclined  four  pietonip 
savages,  and  on  the  mountain  top  itood  i 

5retty  girl  in  the  guise  of  a  Eairy  Qikol 
'hese  characters  descended,  danced,  nd 
resumed  their  places ;  the  fairy  thenniied 
her  wand  and  struck  the  hiU.  Secoes  df 
little  doors  opened  all  over  it,  and  oolflev 
a  multitude  of  sparrows.  A  second  ^lob 
released  a  crowd  of  rabbits,  whose  acon^ 
ing  among  the  guests  occasioned  mm 
laughter.  A  Uiird  brought  forth  a  eompaaj 
of  singing  damsels ;  and  a  fourth  ktlooK 
a  troop  of  howling  demons,  who  ezeeottd 
a  number  of  acrobatic  feats,  and  Iha  na 
off  with  the  nymphs. 

To  the  feast,  with  its  intemb  rf 
entremets,  would  succeed  the  biBeti 
These  were  not  merely  a  series  of  pic- 
turesque attitudes  and  graceful  eTolntui^; 
they  always  told  a  story.  One  of  tiuo, 
performed  by  six  ladies  and  twelve  gende^ 
men,  represented  the  carrying  of  d 
nymphs  by  satyra 

"The  fable  was  so  admirably  a 
pressed,"  says  an  old  writer  who  deioib 
it,  "  that  everyone  could  recogmse  bytWr 
gestures  the  feelings  of  the  actors.  Ptseoa 
spoke  in  the  movements  of  the  satynt  ^ 
embarrassment  and  terror  in  those  of  ^ 
nympha  Strength  and  boldn^  cb- 
racterised  the  former,  shame  and  gnrf  tiis 
latter.  Nothing  could  be  more  vim  to 
the  figures  of  tms  marvellous  pantomiD&" 

After  the  pantomime  followed  tte 
masque.  A  group  of  gentlemen,  invarios 
grotesque  disguises,  would  burst  in  rnxo^ 
the  guests,  and  cause  universal  apftw 
Some  of  the  scenes  on  these  occssioosin 
indescribable.  The  masquers  rushed  abo^ 
yelled,  romped,  annoyed  the  ladka,>pd 
made  full  use  of  the  privflege  of  loflDg 
under  the  misUetoa  There  wis  mA 
coarse  fun,  and  plenty  of  drunkenneii 

In  provincial  France,  Christmas  was  fid** 
brated  more  after  the  fashion  of  oar  (W- 
mas  mummers,  witha  mere  shadow  of  wlb^ 
performances  we  sometimes  are  fiavoow 
to-day  in  some  out-of-the-way  places.  A 
procession  would  start  from  the  door  of «» 
village  church,  would  go  round  the  vS^ 
and  wind  up  where  it  started  from   "1^ 
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front  marched  [the  cor^  and  choristers — 
bearing  crosses,  banners,  and  relics,  and 
occasionally  singing  anthems.  After  them 
came  a  young  girl  representing  the  Virgin, 
and  a  yoong  man,  rather  lightly  dad,  and 
ornamented  with  a  pair  of  wings,  as  the 
Angel  Gabriel  Then  followed  a  cardboard 
cock  with  a  child  inside.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cow,  a  goat,  four  sheep,  and  an 
ass — or  rather  by  models  of  these  animals — 
each  containing  a  boy.  A  fool  mounted  on 
a  hobby-horse,  and  provided  with  bells  and 
baubles,  closed  the  array.  Every  now  and 
then  the  procession  halted.  The  angel 
recited  the  salutation,  and  kissed  his  com- 
panion, who  said  'Fiat' — *So  be  it' 
Then,  after  one  another,  the  cock  crew 
the  words,  *  Puer  natus  est  nobis ' — '  Unto 
us  a  child  is  bom ; '  the  cow  lowed 
'Ubil  (Where?);'  the  sheep  baaed— 
*  Bethlem;'  the  ass  brayed '  He-hiaw-mus ' — 
to  signify  '  Eamus '  (Let  us  go  thither) ; 
and  then  the  goat  and  the  fool  having 
nothing  particular  to  add,  the  procession 
moved  on,  until  the  next  halting-place  was 
reached,  when  the  performance  was  re- 
peated." 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  describe  many 
of  the  other  feasts  and  observances  which 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  all  of 
which  exhibit  traces  of  being  of  Pagan 
origin.  There  was  the  Feast  of  Fools,  for 
example.  In  this  the  clergy  were  the  chief 
performers. 

Then  there  was  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  in 
honour  of  the  animal  which  carried  Balaam ; 
and  at  Milan  was  annually  observed  the 
Feast  of  the  Wise  Men.  On  Twelfth  Day,  in 
the  foremost  of  the  ordinary  Twelfth  Day 
procession,  marched  three  Kings,  mounted 
on  fine  horses  and  most  gorgeously  robed. 
Numerous  pages  attended  on  them,  and 
they  were  escorted  by  a  large  guard.  A 
tall  mast,  supporting  a  golden  star,  was 
borne  before  them  to  the  pillars  of  San 
Lorenzo — sixteen  scathed  and  shattered 
columns,  now  supporting  nothing,  which 
greatly  puzzle  the  antiquarjr.  Here  Herod, 
with  his  scribe  and  his  wise  men, 
awaited  them,  and  the  scene  described  by 
the  Evangelists — with  sundry  adjuncts  not 
noted  in  Scripture — was  enacted.  From 
the  columns,  still  being  preceded  by  the 
star,  they  adjourned  to  the  ancient  church 
of  Eustorgia.  There,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sarcophagus  which  once  contained 
the  relics  that  Frederic  Barbarossa  carried 
off  to  bestow  on  Cologne,  they  found  what 
they  sought  in  the  manger,  and  duly  pre- 
sented their  gifts. 


LIVING  OUT  OF  TINS. 


When  the  first  timid  ventures  in  the 
way  of  tinned  provisions  were  made,  and 
a  few  grocers'  windows  displayed  to  an 
incredutous  world  chea^  boxes  of  Bock 
Island  lobster,  U.S.  British  salmon,  and 
Canadian  corned  beef,  little  good  was 
augured  of  the  experiments.  The  English 
public  mind,  it  was  thought,  was  fastidiousi 
and  perhaps  supercilious,  as  to  innovations 
on  the  dietary  of  the  nation.  The  very 
rich,  or  the  very  fashionable,  must  be 
supplied,  of  course,  by  talented  purveyors, 
with  every  conceivable  luxury  m,  or  out, 
of  season.  Bat  the  comfortable  classes^ 
more  numerous  and  more  subdivided  in 
England  than  elsewhere,  were  not  so  easily 
suited.  Their  incomes  sufficed  for  a 
moderate,  sometimes  a  liberal  outlay.  But 
game,  poultry,  and  fish,  in  the  hands  of  those 
closest  of  all  corporations,  our  fishmongers 
and  poulterers,  are  artificially  dear.  The 
prohibitive  prices  enforced  for  almost  every- 
thing beyond  the  monotony  of  beef  and 
mutton,  led,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  more 
or  less  laudable  attempts  to  tickle  the 
public  palate  at  a  cheaper  rate.  It  was 
soon  possible  to  buy  thmgs  of  expensive 
repute  in  small  quantities,  in  shiUing  or 
eighteenpenny  tins.  A  competitive  con- 
test ensued,  in  which,  as  often  occurs,  the 
battle  was  to  the  strong— in  assertion. 
Persistent  advertising,  like  the  pounding 
of  heavy  artillery,  pi^uced  its  effect,  and 
trash,  with  a  temptmg  picture  on  the  out- 
side of  the  canister,  drove  out  of  the 
market  wholesome  comestibles  less  pushed 
and  puffed. 

It  is  due  to  the  practical  developement 
of  modem  science  that  provisions  can  be 
tinned  at  alL  But  for  the  all  but  perfect 
success  with  which  atmospheric  air,  teem- 
ing with  the  minute  germs  and  spores  of 
animal  and  vegetable  parasitic  life,  is  ex- 
cluded, we  should  be  driven  back  to  the 
rude  salt  lunk  of  our  forefathers.  As  it  is, 
sea-fish,  shrimps,  and  oysters  get  spoiled, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  the  process,  and 
when  extracted  from  their  receptacles, 
prove  fitter  for  the  semi-putrid  n^ap6  of 
the  Burmese  than  for  the  taste  of  civilised 
man.  And  all  substances,  whether  fish, 
flesh,  or  fowl,  lose  a  percentage  of  their 
nutritive  qualities  in  confinement,  while 
acquiring,  at  the  same  time,  an  unusual 
degree  of  tenderness.  Still,  the  need  for 
food  tiiat  can  be  long  stored  without  per- 
ceptible decay  is  a  real  need,  in  these  days 
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of  sadden  ezpeditiona,  dvil  and  military, 
of  colonising  enterprisOi  and  of  frequent 
travel  Even  in  autonm  manooavres,  when 
troops  are  hastily  collected  and  encamped, 
it  is  found  easier  to  provide  every  soldiers' 
mess  with  foor-ponnd  tins  of  rongh  Aas- 
tndiati  matton,tnan  to  enter  intoimpromptu 
contracts  with  salesmen  for  the  delivery  of 
fresh  meat.  And  on  the  march,  or  on  a 
tropical  shore,  the  convenience  of  an  aitide 
of  diet  which  defies  any  climate  is  sore  to 
assert  itself.   * 

Tins  are  essentially  in  the  grocer's 
department,  and  it  is  startling  to  note  the 
strides,  seven-leagued  for  the  most  part, 
that  grooerdom  has  made  in  the  direction 
of  universal  empire.  Becent  legislation 
has  enabled  the  grocer  to  invade,  on  one 
hand,  the  dominions  of  the  wine  merchant 
and  the  licensed  victualler,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  harry  the  butcher,  and  to  poach 
upon  the  poulterer,  A  very  bitter  feeling 
is  believed  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  some 

f)ublicans,  so-called,  agamst  the  once  harm- 
ess  vendor  of  Smyrna  figs  and  loaf  sugar. 
Old  Mr.  Logwood,  who  has  been  in  the 
wine  trade,  with  him  hereditary,  for  fifty- 
three  years,  can  hardly  restrain  his  temper 
as  he  passes  the  garish  windows  where 
preserved  fruit,  candies,  ardent  spirits, 
reputed  champagne,  and  low-priced  claret, 
o£Eer  themselves  in  tempting  profusion. 
<*  Drugged  rubbish,"  growls  the  angry  old 
man,  unjustly  oblivious  for  the  moment  of 
what  secrets  of  the  prison-house  his  own 
trusted  cellarman  might  tell,  as  to  loading, 
and  colouring,  and  fining,  and  mixing,  as 
he  glares  at  the  hated  shop-front  of  his 
despised  rival.  So  does  burly  Mr.  Bung,  of 
the  Anchor,  or  the  Gordwainers'  Arms, 
cast  an  evil  eye  at  the  fluids  exposed  for 
sale  by  the  once  respected  cheesemonger 
at  the  comer  shop.  Giblets,  the  poulterer, 
is  sardonic  as  to  Uie  merits  of  fifbeenpenny 
chicken  or  turkey  from  Yankeeland ;  and 
sturdy  Mr.  Silverside  scoffs  contemptuously, 
as  he  converses  with  sympathetic  cooks,  at 
the  tinned  beef  of  America,  and  the 
"  cagmag  **  mutton  of  our  Australian  fellow 
su^ects. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  trade  in  tinned 
provisions,  alreadv  a  very  extensive  one, 
13  a  sort  of  cradled  Hercules,  trying  with 
his  baby  hands  to  strangle  the  serpents  of 
monopoly  and  routine.  A  somewhat  frac- 
tious babe,  and  of  a  disposition  slightly 
perverse,  the  giant  infant  may  occasionally 
prove,  but  the  uneasy  alarm  of  his  enemies, 
our  domestic  tradespeople,  testifies  to  his 
potential  merits.  And  we  need  his  services, 


for  his  foes  are,  unfortunately,  oor  owii 
Brisk  competition  is  the  only  argament  to 
which  our  purveyors  are  aoee8sS)]A.  hk 
asking  too  much  to  expect  thatthefle'se^ 
sary  but  expensive  persons  should  Aea 
selves  apply  the  woesome  stioralas.  Bog 
will  not  eat  dog.  Silverside,  the  batcker, 
cherished  no  animosity  against  his  Itohi 
oi  'the  steel  and  of  the  scales,  roaghad 
tough  old  Brisket  Brisket  is  tha  Uae 
hutcher,  while,  at  election  time,  eroy 
round  of  beef  and  saddle  of  mutton  in  the 
better-stocked  Silverside  emporiam  get) 
garlanded  ?rith  yellow  ribbon,  best  samo^, 
from  Snip  and  Taggarf  s  round  the  coner. 
But  the  two  worthies,  though  of  hostOe 
politics,  have  a  mutual  respect,  and  wooU 
scorn  the  untradesmanlike  practioe  d 
underselling  one  another  by  a  halfpeooji 
pound.  But  tinners,  residing  at  a  diitiDce, 
have  no  corporate  feeling  of  this  kind 
They  can  afford  to  be  mean  enough  to  be&t 
the  butcher  hollow  as  to  cost,  and  to  piss 
hard  on  his  heels  as  regards  quality. 

A  rough  and  ready  substitate  for  tits 
principle  of  natural  selection  doea  tern  to 
rule  the  tinned  provision  mart  Deargoodi 
are  driven  out  by  cheap  ones.  ModB» 
excellence,  now  and  then,  is  extingai^ 
by  the  baleful  glare  of  persistent  puffery. 
Ilius  British  salmon,  lake  trout,  and  born 
trout,  delicate  and  delicious  to  the  tut^ 
have  had  to  succumb  to  their  coaiioEt 
transatlantic  cousins  of  the  Sabnooiii^, 
hooked  or  speared  by  Bed  Indiana  in  9m 
turbid  river  of  the  far  West,  and  cboppwl 
up,  to  all  appearance,  with  a  tomibfk 
and  scalping-knife.  But  then,  to  be  son, 
the  tins  are  adorned  with  a  gorgeoos 
pictorial  representation  of  the  silyerr 
salmon  within,  and  are  offered  "vHli 
unusual  advantages  "  to  the  retail  tr^^ 
Labour  is,  indeed,  too  valuable  an  article 
in  the  wilder  portions  of  America,  ^ 
even  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  Etften 
States,  for  much  care  to  be  bestowed  m 
cooking  and  packing.  Hence  poultry  a»l 
turkeys,  old  and  young,  are  roasted,  cot 
up,  and  packed  indiscriminately,  in  MiiQ0> 
Pennsylvania,  or  New  York,  so  tbt  i 
pleasing  uncertainty  prevMls  as  to  u^ 
contents  of  any  particular  tin,  howBoerer 
labelled  Our  American  providers  rem] 
have  not  time,  or  think  they  have  n(^^ 
classify  what  they  send  us,  just  as  in  wo- 
cinnati  a  hog  is  a  hog,  to  be  rapidly  coo- 
verted  into  bacon  and  pickled  pork,  with 
no  regard  to  feeding  or  antecedents.     , 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  espeeial 
productions  of  the  New  World  should  hiw 
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escaped  the  exporter;  and  among  theae 
may  be  mentioned  the  canvas- backed 
dodCy  now  erowmg  Boaroer  than  of  old ;  the 
larse  erayniBh;  ami  the  ahuost  unriyalled 
white-fish  and  noble  basi  of  ihe  Northern 
lakes.  The  so-called  bnfUo  beef,  too,  has 
ceased  to  find  its  {dace  in  the  market 

Some  three  years  ago  there  was  a  con- 
stant demand  among  American  invalids 
for  the  tinned  bison-toef ,  more  tender  and 
more  appetising,  if  less  nonrislung,  than 
the  flesh  of  domesticated  animals  "vnll  ever 
prove.  There  is  a  game  flavour  about  this 
^d  beef,  while  the  homp  in  especial  is  in 
the  very  highest  gastronomic  repate.  A 
difierence  of  opinion,  or  a  divergence  of 
interests,  between  the  jobbers  who  tinned 
the  meat  and  the  hunters  who  shot  the 
fti>imftlg^  proved  fatal.  For  six  cents,  or 
threepence  a  poufcid,  it  was  worth  white  to 
convey  the  primest  portions  of  the  slain 
beasts  on  pack-horses  to  a  distant  railway 
station.  But  when  a  powerful  corporation 
of  middlemen  determined  to  cut  down  Hie 
price  to  four  cents  a  pound,  the  resentful 
hunter  dedined  the  twopence,  shot  down 
the  bufUo  herds  for  their  hides  alone, 
and  left  thousands  of  tons  of  good  meat  to 
rot  on  the  prairies. 

One  of  the  earliest,  as  of  the  most 
successful,  experiments  ever  made  in 
potting  or  in  tinning,  was  that  which  is 
for  ever  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Baron  Liebig.  To  wish  to  utilise  the  vast 
herds  of  caUle  that  live  by  browsing  the 
tall  grasses  of  the  boundless  Pampas  was, 
of  course,  natural;  and  commendable,  if 
not  marvellous,  was  the  skill  with  which 
the  so-called  Essence  of  Meat  was  manu- 
factured amongst  the  wild  SaUdas  of  the 
Argentine  States,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
gaping  Oauchos,  who,  for  the  first  time, 
realised  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  eat 
their  staple  beef,  either  in  sun-dried  strips 
or  scorched  before  a  gipsy  fire  of  thorns. 
The  oddest  thing  about  the  undertaking 
was  the  rapidity  of  its  commercial  success. 
The  Baron's  name  is,  indeed,  a  household 
word  with  myriads  of  cooks  who  never 
breathed  a  German  word  except  his  easily 
learned  patron3rmic.  Even  the  thrifty 
middle-class  French,  who  cannot  dine 
without  soup,  and  with  whom  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  to  eat  the  meafc  of  which 
their  "  potage  "  has  been  made,  quickly  be- 
came aUve  to  the  convenience  of  a  stock 
that  spared  them  the  domestic  duty  of 
devouring  insipid,  greyish  bomUi,  gar- 
nished ?rith  carrots.  New  companies  were 
formtd,  ixa  a.  matter  of  course,  to  have  a 


finger  in  so  ^fitable  a  pie,  and  to  work 
patents  fringmg  the  rights  of  the  Ghris- 
topiier  Gdumbus  of  gravy.  But  the 
plains  watered  by  the  vast  congeries  of 
broad  streams,  which  our  ancestors  knew 
as  the  Plata  Biver,  are  still  the  EI  Dorado 
of  those  who  would  enrich  ttiemselves  by 
transferring  the  extract  of  South  American 
meat  to  European  sauce-boats  and  soup- 
tureens. 

Hie  first  and  most  systematic  plan  of 
tinning  soups  was,  of  course,  English. 
Strictly  speaJdng,  soup,  like  salad,  is  one 
of  our  nationd  institutions.  Foreign 
"potages"and  **consomm6s*' are  apt,  even 
on  gala  occadons,  and  when  decorated  by 
high-sounding  diplomatic  names,  to  be  mere 
broth,  flavoiued  with  crayfish  or  herbs, 
and  mushrooms  and  burnt  butter.  And  it 
is  odd  to  note,  considering  our  own  meek 
habit  of  self-depreciation  in  culinary 
matters,howrespectfullythe  most  renowned 
of  French  cookery  books  speak  of  our 
EngUsh  cuisine,  of  our  rich  soups  and 
piquant  sauces  and  elaborate  entries. 
Their  tinners  have  done  us  the  more 
dubious  honour  of  imitating  our  produc- 
tions, and  there  are  pale  copies  sold  every- 
where, from  Marseilles  to  Antwerp,  of 
wholesome  exports  bearing  the  stamp  of 
famous  British  firms. 

In  original  enterprise,  as  regards  this 
department  of  trade,  the  French  have  done 
but  little,  and  the  Oermans  lesa  In  these 
days  of  trichinosis  it  needs  a  bold  man  to 
venture  upon  a  German  sausage.  Ham- 
burg, like  Gherbourg,  offers  a  few  lobsters 
potted  whole,  and  some  beef  as  doubtfol  in 
parentage  as  its  fiery  sherry.  French  sar- 
dines, iDce  French  oysters,  have  declined 
in  quality ;  their  preserved  peas  might  be 
pellets  of  diot;  their  conserved  mushrooms 
pickled  leather ;  and  only  in  tinned  tunny 
do  they  remain  unapproachable.  But  the 
tunny  of  the  Mediterranean,  though  good 
of  its  kind,  is  too  oUy  a  fish  to  please  our 
palates  as  it  did  those  of  the  Athenians  of 
the  time  of  Aristophanes. 

Oanada  is  far  from  being  backward  in  the 
race  of  commercial  competition.  She  sends 
us  ox  tongues  of  unsurpassed  excellence, 
capital  corned  beef,  and  hams  of  sterling 
qcudity.  If  her  republican  neighbours  out- 
strip her  as  to  tomatoes  and  peaches,  she  is 
at  least  coiiscientious  with  respect  to  her 
streaky  bacon  and  her  lobsters.  As  for 
exports  of  tinned  oysters  and  shrimps, 
they  may  be  classed  with  the  razors 
rh^^ningly  chronicled  by  Ghiy,  as  made  to 
sell  and  not  to  shave.    And,  indeed, 
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fish,  as  well  as  the  minor  cnutaoeans,  lend 
themselves  very  ill  to  any  attempt  at  pie- 
servation.  The  salmon  tribe  can  bear  what 
cod,  torbot,  sole,  and  haddock,  appear 
unable  to  endure. 

Singularly  enough,  the  smallest  and  moat 
relatively  populous  of  West  European 
countries  comes  prominently  to  the  m>nt 
when  it  is  a  question  of  tinned  provisions. 
There  are  so  many  mouths  to  feed  in  busy, 
frugal  Belgium — the  land  in  whichi  as  we 
are  authoritatively  told  in  (government  re- 
ports, the  labourer  works  and  fares  harder 
than  anywhere  else  in  Christendom — that 
it  might  seem  impossible  to  find  spare 
food  to  pack  away  in  tin&  Yet  a  glance 
at  the  long  catalogues  of  the  Brussek  pur- 
veyors of  such  commodities  gives  ample 
proof  to  the  contrary.  The  raw  matenal 
fe  dear  witii  them,  of  course.  They  cannot 
afiford,  as  American  shippers  can,  to  sell 
a  preserved  chicken  (which  may  'possibly 
turn  out  to  be  the  fourth  of  a  turkey),  at 
a  price  which  N.  P.  Willis  would  certainly 
have  described  as  ''ridiculously  trifling." 
But,  then,  their  chicken  will  be  whole,  a 
rice-fattened  Antwerp  fowl,  cooked  to  a  tcurn. 
Their  calf  s  head  "  en  tortue  "  is  no  mere 
mock  turtle  soup,  but  an  admirable  counter- 
feit of  the  old  calipash  and  calipee,  once 
dear  to  civic  epicures.  Their  tinned  sweet- 
breads are  a  little  below  the  London 
standard  in  price,  but  they  are  capitally 
cooked,  and  in  fine  condition.  Wild  fowl 
and  partridges ;  woodcock  and  snipe ;  the 
rabbit  dressed  in  all  manner  of  ways; 
truffles ;  galaintines ;  the  hare,  variously  pre- 
sented ;  the  thrush  and  the  roebuck ;  swell 
their  bill  of  fare.  What  these  Flemish 
folks  have  to  sell  is  not  dear,  but  neither  is 
it  cheap  enough  to  tempt  the  anxious-eyed 
mother  of  a  household  where  there  are 
hungry  boys  to  feed,  and  a  small  income  to 
be  eked  out  The  Belgian  merchandise, 
when  it  is  not  a  mere  plagiary  on  some- 
thing that  is  better  in  Englimd,  is  apt  to  be 
dainty  of  its  kind,  but  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  luxury. 

What  is  evidently  wanted,  for  the  due 
developement  of  the  tinning  trade,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  customers,  is  a  proper 
adjustment  between  the  vast  supplies  of 
food  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  many  hungry  mouths  that  must  be 
supplied  nearer  home.  That  the  butcher 
and  the  poulterer  will  become  obsolete, 
and  all  mankind  live  out  of  tins,  is,  of 
course,  a  sheer  impossibUity.  The  rich, 
and  the  actual  poor,  will  always  depend 
on  local  middlemen  who  understand  their 


requirements.  Tripe,  and  txottos,  tad 
fried  Ask,  and  saveloys,  will  contanitt  to 
please  Mr.  Whelks,  whose  only  difficdty 
is  to  find  the  coin  wherewith  to  pij 
for  these  creature-comforts.  And  Loid 
Octavius  Tomnoddy  will  always  be  9»6k 
fied  with  Scilly  peas,  Jersey  boUer, 
and  Sussex  spring  chickens,  with  Dut- 
moor  mutton  and  Leicester  beel  It  i 
for  middling  incomes,  for  those  vbo  in 
neither  of  the  class  of  Mr.  Whelh,  nor  I 
are  wafted  by  fortune,  as  by  Aladdin'i 
Slave  of  the  Lamp,  high  above  moDdine 
considerations  of  common-place  poosds, 
shiUings,  and  pence,  that  the  proyider  of 
tinned  provisions  ought  to  work.  There 
b  endless  beef  in  the  southemmoit  part 
of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  South  AmanciD 
Continent  Australia  still  musten  nanj 
dieep.  The  United  States,  or,  at  lent, 
their  Western  components  and  tezntonil 
hem,  could  feed  more  cattle  and  torinji 
than  swarming  Europe  can  consomeL  M 
the  distances  are  great,  the  meat  ofla 
lean  and  stringy,  the  "gobblen"  tlie 
worse  for  lack  of  care  and  maize4)c, 
and  nothing  prospering  as  it  o/a^  to 
do,  for  want  of  skilled  superintoMeDtt. 
What  is  really  wanted  is  a  graq>  of  tlie 
situation,  to  bring  cheap  nutriment  ini 
eager  purchasers  together,  for  the  benefit 
of  both. 


ALL  ON  ONE  mi 

A  STORY    IN    FIVE   CHAPTERS. 

» 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  astronomy  lessons  came  to  pm 
despite  the  iU  omen.  The  old  Pasto 
certainly  gave  them  no  encooragemeBt; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  schoolmastet 
was  pleased  at  the  distinction  bestowed  oo 
his  clever  daughter.  Hermann  Holflog^ 
was  not  80  sure  that  he  appreciated  th^ 
honour  for  his  future  wifa  If  ek®  ^ 
been  going  to  remain  a  teacher,  well  tod 
good ;  but  since  she  was  not,  since  tiiej 
were  to  be  married  in  March,  he  felt  W/ 
that  astronomy  was  a  little  indeTint 
Once  or  twice  Hedwig  asked  I^  ^  ^ 
would  not  join  her  in  her  new  study, «» 
once  he  actually  did  make  the  eSoti  to  &]^ 
pew  at  four  o'clock  in  the  Pastor's  m 
sittinff-room,  where,  two  or  three  W» 
a  week,  Sartorius  used  to  bring  his  bodw 
and  diagrams.  But  Hermann  did  not  ^ 
interested.  Hedwig  had  abready  letfn* 
something,  and  the  lecturer  did  not  hnug 
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his  explanations  down  to  the  level  of  the 
blank  ignorance  of  his  second  hearer. 

"We  must  not  bore  your  good  Hermann, 
Fraolein  Hedwig/'Sartorins  said  afterwards; 
"I  am  sore  he  doesn't  care  a  pin  for 
astronomy.  He  only  came  for  your  sake ; 
and,  you  see,  personal  feelings  are  not  the 
least  help  towards  ondeistanding  scientific 
subjects," 

*'  I  suppose  not/'  said  Hedwig. 

"I  should  fancy  it  all  depends/'  said  the 
old  Pastor. 

"  Depends  on  what ) "  asked  Max. 

"On  where  the  personal  feeling  came  in/' 
said  the  Pastor. 

To  which^he  other  youchsafed'no  reply. 

Of  course  astronomy  could  not  be  studied 
without  a  telescope ;  and,  as  Hedwig  could 
not  constantly  make  use  of  the  observatory 
at  Horst,  her  teacher  arranged  a  smaller 
telescope  in  the  belfry  of  the  crooked 
steeple,  up  which  every  now  and  then  they 
climbed  to  use  it,  under  the  escort  of 
the  schoolmaster,  though  once  it  happened 
that  they  went  alone. 

It  was  on  a  certain  November 
evening — ^when  the  lessons  had  already 
lasted  a  couple  of  months,  and  when 
Hedwig  had  beeun  scarcely  to  remember  a 
time  imen  she  did  not  reckon  her  days  by 
the  coming  and  going  of  these  pleasant 
hours  whose  secret  she  had  not  yet  guessed 
— ^that  the  schoolmaster  chanced  to  be  busy, 
therefore  Hedwig  and  Sartorius  had  gone 
into  their  improvised  observatory  without 
him. 

«  We  must  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
to-night,"  said  Max,  as  he  adjusted  the  tele- 
scope, "for  I  have  been  ci^ed  suddenly 
away.  This  will  be  our  last  lesson  in 
astronomy." 

"What  do  you  sayf"  asked  Hedwig, 
feeling  as  if  her  very  heart  had  turned  pale. 

"  I  said  that  unfortunately  this  must  be 
our  last  lesson,"  he  answered,  "  for  I  am 
called  away  to  New  Tork.  I  have  got 
this  thing  fixed  on  the  right  star  now. 
What  a  nuisance  a  makeshift  is  when  time 
presses  I  However,  this  has  done  us  very 
good  service." 

"To  New  York!"  repeated  Hedwig. 
"  And  when  shall  you  come  back  ?" 

"I  have  no  idea;  my  absences  are 
Always  of  uncertain  length,  but  this  must 
not  put  an  end  to  your  studies.  I  shall 
leave  you  the  telescope,  and  all  the  books 
and  things  we  have  used  to  keep  you  firom 
forgetting." 

*' Forgetting  !  "  exclaimed  Hedwig. 
"  What  do  you  take  me  for  1    How  could 


I  forget  9    You  don't  know  how  sorry  I  am 
you  are  going  away." 

Was  that  queer  muffled  sound  her  own 
voice,  or  were  some  cruel  finsers  on  her 
throat  choking  her)  Was  me  crooked 
steeple  swaying  to  and  fro  t  Were  adl  the 
bright  stars  rushing  in  wild  confusion  of 
burning  lines  across  the  skyt  Was  the 
whole  world  come  to  an  end,  and  had  she 
to  live  on  alone  in  chaos  t  What  had  she 
learnt  besides  astronomy  in  the  last  few 
months,  that  made^her  feel  so  unlike  her- 
self now ) 
*  "  I'm  glad  you're  sorry,"  Sartorius  said 
quietly,  "  it  is  the  best  assurance  you  have 
really  enjoyed  what  you  have  been  learn- 
ing." 

"Glad  I  am  sorry!"  cried  the  girl; 
"oh,  don't — don't  say  you  are  glad  I'm 
sorry!" 

"You  don't  understand  me,"  returned 
Sartorius;  "you  see  we  men  are  weak- 
minded  enough  to  be  open  to  flattery.  It 
flatters  me  to  hear  that  my  absence  can 
cause  a  regret,  however  slight  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  hope  for  so  much. 
Now,  win  you  take  a  look  at  Saturn  and 
his  rings  t " 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  as  he  spoke, 
to  draw  her  forward.  His  touch  thrilled 
through  her  as  it  had  never  done  before. 
He  phced  her  before  the  telescope  care- 
fully. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  you  see  t"  he  asked. 

The  spell  of  his  touch  was  still  on  her. 
She  could  not  have  told  whether  she  was 
looking  at  stars  through  a  telescope,  or 
whether  she  had  floated  away  to  starland 
itself. 

"  Tell  me  what  jrou  see,"  he  repeated. 

"  I  can  see  nothing  at  aJl,"  she  answered 
tremulously. 

"How  is  that)"  he  asked,  bending 
down  beside  her  till  she  felt  his  breath  on 
her  hands,  "it  was  all  right  a  minute  ago." 

"  It  is  my  fault,"  she  replied  hasuly. 
"  My  eyes  ache  to-night" 

She  turned  from  the  telescope  towards 
him.  A  wild  temptation  came  over  her  to 
throw  herself  into  his  arms;  to  beg  him  not 
to  go  away ;  to  see  if  he  would  press  her  to 
him,  in  just  one  passionate  embrace. 

By  the  light  of  the  little  lamp  they  had 
brought  she  looked  into  his  eyes;  there 
was  no  response  there  to  her  unspoken 
appeal ;  for  answer  she  seemed  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  long  cheerless  future  dose 
upon  her.  Poor  Hedwig !  the  moment  of 
her  awakening  had  come;  she  knew  in 
what  one  thing  her  happiness  was  bound 
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up.  She  knew,  too,  that  her  whole  duty 
would  be  the  struggle  to  do  without  it ; 
that  she  had  nothing  more  to  look  forward 
to  hopefully  when  she  should  have  gone 
down  the  winding  belfry-stairs. 

'^  You  don't  know  when  you  are  coming 
back  1 ''  she  said.  She  fancied  she  had  only 
thought  the  words  she  uttered. 

<^  Not  tUl  the  spring ;]  then  I  shall  come 
and  pay  you  your  wedding  visit  I  hope 
you  will  be  very  happy.  Do  you  think  I 
had  better  put  the  telescope  awayT'  he 
went  on  quietly  after  a  pause,  *^  or  will  you 
have  another  try  before  we  go  1 '' 

The  calm  of  his  manner  stung  Hedwig 
like  a  scourge.  If  he  would  only  have  said 
that  he  was  sorry  to  leave  her  ! 

*'  I  think  I  will  not  try  again,"  she  said. 
"Let us  go." 

"  Mind  the  stairs,''  he  sud.  ''  Lay  your 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  as  I  go  first." 

So  they  went  down. 

*'I  am  going  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
Menzels,"  said  Sartorius,  as  he  reached  the 
door.     "  Are  you  coming  there  also  1 " 

'< No,"  answered  Hedwig  tremulously, 
« I  am  going  home  at  once." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

''How  cold  you  are  1"  he  said,  as  he  took 
it ;  then  he  took  the  other,  and  held  them 
both  in  a  gentle  clasp.  '^  I  suppose  this  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  see  you  as  Hedwig 
Thorbecke.  If  I  am  back  in  time,  you 
must  let  me  send  you  some  flowers  for  your 
wedding." 

She  did  not  speak,  and  he  put  her  silence 
down  to  maidenly  shyness. 

"  Herr  Menzel  will  let  me  know  when 
you  want  them,  and  then  you  can  remember 
me  on  your  wedding-day." 

"  I  shall  remember  you  without  the  help 
of  flowers,"  said  Hedwig;  again  she  had 
only  meant  to  think  the  worck. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied ;  but  he,  on 
his  part,  made  no  promise,  and  gave  no 
assurance.     "  Good-bye." 

Once  more  the  terrible  impulse  came  to 
Hedwig  to  throw  her  arms  around  him,  and 
to  defy  the  whole  world. 

For  a  moment  her  fingers  tightened  con- 
vulsively round  his,  then  she  said : 

"Leben  Sie  wohl,  Herr  Doctor,"  and 
turned  away. 

Hermann  was  sitting  with  her  father 
when  she  came  in.  She  could  feel  that  she 
was  pale  to  the  lips,  but  the  little  room 
was  not  very  brightly  lighted. 

"  The  star-gazing  is  soon  over  this  even- 
ing," said  the  schoolmaster.  "I  expect 
you  found  it  cold  in  the  belfry." 


'*  Very  cold,"  said  Hedwig. 

Hermann  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down 
beside  her.  "You  are  shivering,  mj 
darling,"  he  said.  "  You  must  not  go  up 
the  tower  again  when  it  is  so  cold.  At 
least,  I  hope  you  won't" 

"  No,"  replied  the  girl  wearily,  "Idiiat 
go  again.  Dr.  Sartorius  is  going  awtj 
to-morrow." 

"  Going  away  t "  echoed  Hermann;  hu 
voice  sounded  as  if  the  news  were  no  blot 
to  hiuL 

"  Well,  he  has  been  here  nearly  half  t 
year,"  said  the  schoolmaster.  "Henevs 
stops  longer.  If  he  married,  perhaps  he 
might  settle  at  Horst  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  him  and  for  Battingen." 

"  Ah  1  he  doesn't  know  how  to  be 
happy,  does  he,  Hedwig  1 "  whispered  Her 
mann  sofUy,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
Hed  wig's  as  he  spoke. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  draw  it  awij, 
his  touch  seemed  a  mockery.  "  It  k  not 
so  easy  to  judge  of  ot^er  people's  happi- 
ness, Hermann.  I  don't  faiow  why  yoa 
fuicy  that  Dr.  Sartorius  is  unhappy." 

**  I  don't  say  he  is  unhappy,  my  sweet; 
I  only  say  he  has  missed  the  best  hap^- 
ness  of  Ufe."     And  Hermanu,  regaitli6i8| 
of  the  old  schoolms^ter,  drew  Hedwig  to  | 
him  and  pressed  a  kiss  on  her  cheek       ^ 

CHAPTBR  V. 

Christmas  came  and  went,  and  tie  net 
year  beffan.  Hedwig  had  been  remsdaU/ 
pale  and  quiet  for  some  time ;  she  sud  cihd 
had  caught  a  chill,  which  Hermann  laid  to 
the  charge  of  her  last  astronomy  !««»• 
She  did  not  contradict  him ;  she  did  not 
care  to  what  her  languor  was  attributed,*) 
long  as  it  availed  to  delay  her  weddi^ 
Smce  Sartorius's  departure  she  had  thought 
of  Uttle  else  but  of  him ;  she  had  patiently 
recalled  every  word  he  had  spoken  to  nff 
—every  look  (rf  his  eyes,  every  touch  ol 
his  hand,  every  little  tenderness  ofjui 
manner ;  her  only  pleasure  was  in  Iifb^ 
over  again  the  time  they  had  spent  ^^ 
gether.  **Didhetry  tomakemelovehm^ 
she  asked  herself  continually,  "ordidllote 
him  unwooed  1  Ah,  he  must  have  Iotwi 
me  a  Uttle— just  a  little,  or  I  could  nerar 
love  hhn  so  very,  very  greatly."  . 

When  she  thought  of  Hennann,  « 
was  with  a  pity  as  deep  as  that  wiu^ 
she  felt  for  herselt  Of  the  future  a^ 
did  not  dare  to  think  at  alL  That  W 
engagement  must  be  broken  oS  ^^ 
not  doubt,    and  yet  it  was  tembto  » 
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think  of  breaking  it.  Delay  was  jast 
one  degree  less  horrible  than  to  take  the 
decisive  step.  And  so  Hedwig's  new  year 
had  begun  while  the  snow  lay  thick  and 
white,  frozen  hard  oyer  the  hiUa  and  along 
the  forest  paths. 

One  day,  early  in  January,  Hedwig  was 
sitting  widi  her  godmother,  sewing. 

"  Fancy,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  Fancy, 
Hedwig,  Dr.  Sartorius  is  coming  back 
agam.  My  husband  heard  from  him  this 
morning." 

"Coming  backl"  exclaimed  Hedwig; 
"toHorstl" 

«  Yes,  to  Horst.  It  is  a  much  shorter 
absence  than  he  intended ;  there  must  be 
some  important  reason  for  his  return." 

Coming  back !  The  thought  sent  the 
blood  dancing  through  the  gtrrs  veins  as  it 
had  not  done  for  weeks.  Gould  it  be  that 
he  wanted  to  see  her  1 

'*  He  writes  in  the  best  of  spirits,"  con- 
tinued the  old  lady ;  '*  so  it  is  nothing  dis- 
agreeable which  is  hurrying  him  back; 
and,  by-the-way,  he  sends  you  a  greeting." 

Hedwie  got  up;  the  room  seemed  too 
small  f or  ner  feelings. 

"Thank  you,  godmother,"  she  said. 
"  Talking  of  letters  reminds  me  of  one  I 
must  write.     I  must  run  away  home." 

The  letter  took  a  long  time.  She  tore 
it  up  many  times  before  it  was  written  to 
her  satisfaction.  When  it  was  at  last 
finished,  she  read  it  aloud  to  herself  to 
judge  of  the  full  eflfect  of  tiie  words. 

"  Dear  Hermann,"  it  ran,  "  I  have  known 
now,  for  some  time,  that  I  must  tell  you 
what  has  been  troubling  me  lately,  and 
making  me  look  ill.  It  is,  that  I  find  I  do 
not  love  you  in  the  way  I  thought  I  did  ; 
not  enough  to  make  yon  happy.  Our  mar- 
riage is,  therefore,  impossible.  Forgive 
me  for  the  pain  this  will  cause  you.  I 
would  so  gladly  have  spared  it  you  if  I 
could.  Tou  must  forget  me,  Hermann; 
only,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  think  I  have 
changed.  I  have  not  I  made  a  dreadful 
mist&e  last  summer  when  I  promised  to 
marry  you. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"Hedwig." 

She  folded  and  addressed  it,  and  went  out 
to  put  it  in  the  post ;  but  the  walk  through 
the  snowy  streets  chilled  her  resolution. 

"I  dare  not,"  she  thought;  "it  will 
break  his  heart.  He  will  feel  as  I  have 
felt  all  these  weeks.  I  will  go  on  to  the 
hills  and  think  it  all  over  once  again." 

So  she  passed  by  the  post,  and  went  on 
iintil  the  red-roofed  town  lay  behind  and 


below  her.  The  snow  was  crisp  beneath 
her  feet,  and  the  sky  was  clear  above  her 
head.  It  seemed  to  her  the  crispest, 
brightest  winter  day  she  had  ever  known. 
The  solitude  of  the  hills  had  never  seemed 
more  delicious;  nor  had  the  fine,  sharp 
crests  of  the  pines  against  the  pale  sky 
ever  struck  her  as  so  beautiful  When  she 
paused  to  look  behind  her,  the  purple  slates 
and  scarlet  tiles  of  the  old  town  stood  out 
in  gorgeous  contrast  with  the  snow  that 
partially  hid  them.  Bound  the  crooked 
steeple  the  jackdaws  wheeled  in  merry 
circles.  Beyond  the  town,  beyond  the 
frozen  river,  rose  the  dark  rocks,  and  the 
dark  pines,  bearing  white  wreaths  on  their 
long,  outstretched  limbs ;  and  there  stood 
Horst,  with  the  sunlight  flashing  back  from 
the  windows  that  looked  on  to  the  terrace. 
Everything  was  touched  with  glory;  the 
brightness  and  transparency  overpowered 
her.  It  was  useless  fcnr  her  to  try  and  fix 
her  thoughts  on  Hermann.  In  the  exul- 
tation of  hope  that  forced  itself  upon  her, 
she  could  not  face  the  perplexity  of  reason- 
ing out  again  the  full  consequences  of  her 
sad  mistake.  She  began  to  regret  that  she 
had  not  posted  her  letter  at  once.  She 
tried  to  feel  sad  for  his  sake,  but  she  could 
not  Even  the  bitterness  of  her  parting 
with  Sartorius,  and  all  she  had  suffered 
since,  was  like  a  dream  from  which  she 
was  now  awakening.  She  could  remember 
nothing  so  clearly  as  the  tenderness  of  his 
manner  to  her,  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
thought  of  her  in  his  absence. 

"  I  don't  care  how  it  ends,"  she  thought ; 
"  it  must  end  some  day — somehow.  I  love 
him,  that  is  enough ; "  and  then,  loud  and 
clear  under  the  lonely  evening  s^  she  said, 
"My  darling  Max,  I  love  you." 

Then,  wi&  drooping  eyes  and  a  crimson 
blush  on  her  cheeks  and  brow,  as  if  she 
feared  the  very  silence  would  betray  her 
secret,  she  turned  again,  and  walked  on 
swiftiy  uphill  towards  the  forest 

How  would  it  be  when  they  met  again  1 
Her  whole  being  thrilled,  as  she  thought 
that  once  more  her  hand  would  lie  in  the 
clasp  of  his,  that  once  more  his  eyes  would 
look  down  into  hers.  Life,  so  dim  only 
yesterday,  seemed  to  contain  an  endless 
vista  of  hope — ^hope  that  she  dared  not 
formulate,  and  yet  which  insisted  on  taking 
definite  form,  until,  in  fancy,  she  heard  his 
voice  speaking  words  of  passion,  and  felt 
his  arms  round  her,  his  lips  pressed  to 
hers.  Faster  and  faster  the  blood  coursed 
through  her  veins,  faster  and  faster  came 
the  breath  from  her  parted  lip&   Her  heart 
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Iieat  80  tomultuouBly,  that  she  could  hear  it 
above  the  fall  of  her  footsteps  and  the  sigh- 
iDg  of  the  pine-trees.  The  ground  seemed 
to  fly  beneath  the  buoyancy  of  her  tread. 

Then  a  strange  tremulousness  came  over 
her,  her  lips  grew  cold  and  dry,  her  eyes 
burned  like  iire,  the  trees  bent  down  their 
heavy  arms  to  crush  her,  and  the  white  pall 
of  snow  rose  up  to  clasp  her  round. 

The  wind  shrieked  around  her  in  horror. 
She  tried  to  raise  her  hand  to  her  head,  but 
it  was  heavy  and  numb. 

"  I  must  go  home,''  she  said  to  herself ; 
"I  have  walked  a  long  way,  and  it  is 
getting  dusk." 

Yet,  even  as  she  said  it,  a  physical 
impulse  too  strong  to  be  overcome  made 
her  seat  herself  on  the  ground,  and  rest  her 
head  against  a  tree.  The  rough  bark 
seemed  to  throb  and  glow  in  response  to 
her  throbbing  brain.  Joy  was  harder  to 
live  through  than  sorrow.  If  she  could 
only  feel  a  little  calmer,  all  would  be  well 
She  stretched  herself  out  on  the  ground, 
and  pressed  her  cheek  against  the  cold 
whiteness  of  the  snow.  Yet  still  her 
thoughts  grew  more  and  more  confosed. 
There  were  many  voices  around  her,  voices 
she  could  not  distinguish  called  her  name 
on  every  side;  they  floated  by  her,  and 
came  back  and  floated  away  again.  She 
would  have  raised  herself  to  answer ;  but 
her  head  was  so  heavy  that  she  could  not  lift 
it,  and  her  knees  were  so  weak  that  she 
could  not  straighten  them.  Then  the  voices 
ceased,  and  there  was  only  the  wind  among 
the  pines.  The  wind  often  rose  after  sun- 
set, and  then  they  rang  the  bell  in  the 
crooked  steeple,  so  that  any  who  had  lost 
their  way  among  the  snow-covered  wood- 
land paths  might  hear  the  friendly  sound, 
and  steer  by  it  towards  home.  The  bell 
must  be  ringing  now.  She  wondered  if 
anyone  was  lost  in  the  forest  to-night. 
Yes,  there  was  a  poor  girl^^whose  heart  had 
been  very  sick  an^  sore,  and  who  had 
watched  and  wept  until  she  had  not 
strength  enough  to  bear  good  news.  This 
poor  creature  was  lying  on  the  snow  now, 
Hedwig  knew,  with  her  eyes  closed,  so 
that  she  could  not  see  how  the  bright  stars 
were  looking  down  on  her.  Only  the  bell 
would  ring  in  vain  for  her,  for  she  had  been 
fickle  and  cruel,  and  she  wanted  to  break  a 
good  man's  heaxt. 

A  week  later,  as  Kerr  Pastor  Menzel  sat 
sadly  in  his  parlour  by  the  tall  stove,  there 
came  a  visitor.    It  was  Dr.  Sartorius,  with 


a  radiant  fitce.  His  eyes  were  so  fall  o{ 
joy  that  he  did  not  see  how  pale  and  iroe- 
bc^one  the  old  man  looked. 

"You  did  not  expect  me  so  soonP  b 
said,  seating  himself  opposite  the  Paik; 
"  I  did  not  intend  either  to  have  oome  till 
much  later." 

"  What  does  it  mean  then)"  asked  k 
other.     "  Have  you  come  to  stay  longr 

«  Not  this  time,"  replied  Sartoriua.  "Hm 
fact  is — I  am  about  to  follow  your  oftoi- 
repeated  counsel — ^I  have  come  back  to 
Horst  for  the  last  time  alone.  I  hays  met 
my  fate  at  last — ^I  am  going  to  put  Hotst  ,| 
ready  for  my  bride." 

"Heaven  bless  you,  my  boy!"  saidtk 
old  man,  "  may  you  have  mudh  hapjpkea! 
Tell  me  about  your  bride." 

"  I  must  not  begin  talking  of  hei  bow," 
smUed  Max ;  "  the  subject  is  inexhaoitzble. 
But  I  will  not  spare  you ;  I  will  <mly  defer 
the  list  of  her  perfections,  and  howlirao 
her,  till  a  little  later.  Just  now  I  most 
pay  another  visit ;  I  have  bronghl  ym 
goddaughter  a  wedding  presents-do  yoo 
think  I  may  take  it  to  her  in  p^rsont" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  sadly. 

''You  have  not  heard  the  dradfd 
trouble  that  has  befallen  u&  Yon  hiTe 
come  to  the  house  of  mourning.  Hedwig'i 
marriage  will  never  be.  I%e  had  been 
looking  pale  for  some  time,  and  she  lud 
grown  thin  and  languid,  but  we  did  oo( 
suppose  her  to  be  ill — we  shall  never  know 
now  whether  she  was  ill  or  not  She  mt 
alone  one  afternoon  on  to  the  hilh  bebhd 
the  town.  She  did  not  come  home  tiai 
night  The  next  day  she  was  found  at  ^ 
edge  of  the  forest,  face  downward  in  tin 
snow.     She  had  been  frozen  to  death.'' 

Then  the  old  Pastor's  forced  aimm 
gave  way  and  he  sobbed  aloud.  ^  But  tint 
was  not  the  reason  why  he  did  not  tsQ 
Sartorius  of  the  letter  which  had  been  kvd 
inHed  wig's  possession,  and  whicdi  had  added 
a  terrible  bitterness  to  their  grieL 

Max  Sartorius  brought  home  an  AmdoB 
bride  in  April,  just  as  the  primroees  wW 
Hermann  had  planted  on  Hedwig'B  gft^e 
were  coming  into  bloouL 

Years  after  Hermann  found  anoto 
love;  but,  though  he  had  long  foip^ 
Hedwig,  he  never  forgot  her;  and  if  ever  w 
keeps  his  golden  wedding-day,  the  swej*^ 
memory  he  will  recall  from  the  past  will  be 
that  other  golden  wedding-day  when  inw 
forest  he  held  his  first  love  to  his  b«w» 
and  promised  to  love  her  for  ever. 
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THE  HOLY  ROSE. 


PROLOGUE. 

All  night  long,  until  within  a  couple  of 
hours  of  daybrei^,  the  ships'  boats  were 
rowing  to  and  fro  between  the  fleet  and 
the  shore,  swiftly,  yet  without  haste,  as  if 
the  work  had  to  be  done  without  delay, 
yet  must  be  done  in  order.  They  were 
embarking  the  English  and  the  Spanish 
troops,  for  the  town  was  to  be  abandoned. 
All  night  long  the  soldiers  stood  in  their 
ranks,  waiting  for  their  turn  in  stolid 
patience.  Some  even  slept  leaning  on  their 
muskets,  though  the  season  was  mid-winter, 
and  though  all  round  them  there  was 
such  a  roaring  of  cannon,  and  such  a  bursting 
and  hissing  of  shells,  as  should  have  driven 
sleep  far  away.  But  tha  cannon  roared 
and  the  shells  burst  harmlessly,  so  far  as 
the  soldiers  were  concerned,  for  they  were 
drawn  up  in  the  Fort  Lamalque,  which  is 
on  the  east  of  the  town,  while  the  can- 
nonading was  from  Fort  Caire,  which  is  on 
ike  west  ^e  Republicans  fired,  not  upon 
the  embarkmg  army,  but  upon  the  towiji 
and  upon  the  boats  in  the  harbour,  where 
the  English  sailors  were  destroying  those 
of  the  ships  which  they  could  not  take 
away  with  them,  so  that  what  had  been  a 
magnificent  :fleet  in  the  evening  became 
by  the  morning  only  a  poor  half-dozen 
mgates.  They  burned  the  arsenal ;  they 
destroyed  the  stores ;  not  until  the  work 
of  destruction  was  complete,  and  all  the 


troops  were  embarked,  did  they  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  shrieking  and  panic- 
stricken  people. 

What  do  we,  who  all  our  lives  have  sat 
at  home  in  peace  and  quietness,  know  of 
such  a  nightl  What  do  we,  who,  so  far,  have 
lived  beyond  the  reach  of  war,  comprehend 
of  such  terror  as  fell  upon  all  hearts  when — 
'twas  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-three — the  people  of 
Toulon  discovered  that  the  English  and 
Spamsh  troops  were  leaving  the  town,  and 
that  they  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Republicans?  Toulon  was  their  last 
camp  of  refuge ;  Lyons  had  fallen ;  Mar- 
seilles had  fallen.  As  the  English  gathered 
together  in  the  fens  and  swamps  to  escape 
the  Normans,  so  the  Proven9al  folk  fled 
to  Toulon  out  of  the  way  of  the  Repub- 
licans. As  for  their  tender  merdes,  it  was 
known  already  what  had  been  done  at 
Lyons,  and  what  at  Marseilles.  What 
would  they  not  do  at  Toulon,  which  had 
not  only  pronounced  against  the  Republic, 
but  had  even  invited  the  English  and  the 
Spanish  to  occupy  and  hold  the  town! 
And  now  their  allies  were  embarking,  and 
they  were  without  defence. 

It  took  time  for  them  to  understand  the 
situation.  They  did  not  learn  that  Fort 
Cairo  and  the  Pharon  had  been  taken  by 
the  Republicans,  until  the  cannon  of  the 
forts  were  turned  upon  the  town,  and  the 
bombardment  began.  Then  they  ran  out 
of  their  houses,  l^cause  it  is  bettor  to  die 
in  the  open  than  to  die  in  a  hole,  and  con- 
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mgated — some  in  the  chnrcheB,  some  in 
the  Place  d'Annes,  and  some  on  the  quays. 
It  was  dreadful,  even  there,  because  the 
shells  which  flew  hurtling  in  the  air  some- 
times burst  over  their  heads,  and  the. 
cannon-shot  sometimes  flew  tlurough  the 
crowd,  making  long  lanes  where  the 
dead  and  wounded  lay.  It  was  more 
dreadful  when  the  English  sailors  fired 
the  arsenal  and  the  stores,  and  the  lurid 
flames  leaped  up  into  the  sky,  and  roared 
and  ran  from  place  to  place.  It  was 
more  dreadful  still  when  the  lubberly 
Spaniards  blew  up  the  powder-ships  instead 
of  sinking  them,  and  wat  with  so  terrible 
an  explosion  that  the  boats  in  the  harbour 
were;  blown  clean  out  of  the  water.  But  it 
was  most  dreadful  of  all  when  it  became 
known  that  the  English  had  abandoned  the 
town,  and  were  even  then  embarking  at 
Fort  Lainalque,  where  they  were  secure 
from  the  fire  of  the  other  forts ;  because 
then  the  people  understood  that  they 
would  be  left  to  certain  death. 

Then  with  one  consent  they  rushed  upon 
the  QuaL  The  women  carried  their  little 
ones  and  dragged  the  elder  children  by  the 
hand ;  the  men  snatched  up  whatever,  in 
the  terror  of  the  moment,  they  could  save 
that  seemed  worth  saving,  and  there, 
crowded  all  together,  they  shrieked  and 
cried  to  the  English  boats,  and  implored 
the  sailors  to  carry  them  on  board. 

All  night  long  they  vainly  cried,  the  men 
cursing  the  English  for  their  inhumanity, 
the  women  holding  up  the  children— -for  the 
flames  of  the  arsenal  made  the  Quai  as  light 
as  day — if  the  sight  of  the  tender  innocents 
would  move  their  hearts.  All  night  long 
the  sailors,  unmoved,  went  on  with  their 
work  of  destruction  in  the  harbour,  and  of 
embarkation  on  the  fleet.  But  in  the  early 
morning,  two  hours  before  daybreak,  they 
had  done  all  that  they  had  time  to  do,  and 
they  thdught  of  the  wretched  people. 

When  the  boats  touched  the  Quai  ther^ 
arose  a  desperate  cry,  for  it  seemed  here 
indeed,  as  with  those  who  of  old  time 
stood  or  lay  about  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  that 
only  he  who  stepped  in  first  would  come 
out  whole.  Then  those  behind  pushed  to 
the  front,  and  those  in  front  leaped  into 
the  boats,  and  some  in  their  haste  leaped 
into  the  water  instead  and  were  drowned ; 
and,  to  make  the  terror  worse,  the  forfats, 
who  had  been  released  when  the  arsenal  was 
fired,  came  down  upon  the  crowd,  six  hun- 
dred strong,  yellmg,  *'The  Bepublicans 
are  upon  us !  They  are  coming  1  They  are 
coming ! "  Then  even  those  who  had  been 


most  patient,  fearing  above  i^  tiungi  to 
lose  each  other,  and  resolved  to  dmg  to  tU 
treasures  if  possible,  either  lost  thdr  heidi 
and  rushed  forward,  or  were  forced  to  tbe 
front  by  those  behind  and  separated;  i&d 
in  the  confusion  they  dropped  tiub  tm- 
sures,  which  the  convicts  picked  up.  M . 
some  were  pushed  into  the  water,  and  khk,  | 
especially  the  women  and  children,  wot  | 
thrown  down  and  trampled  to  death;  isd 
at  this  moment  tiie  cannon-shot  (A  Fort 
Cairo  fell  into  the  densest  part  of  ti» 
crowd.  And  some  went  mad,  and  b^ 
to  laugh  and  sing,  and  one  cv  tvo  M 
dead  with  the  terror  and  distractioii  d 
it  But  the  English  sailors  went  m 
steadily  with  their  work,  helping  tk 
people  into  the  boats,  and  when  those 
were  full  pushing  off  and  making  roomk 
oHiers,  as  if  they  were  Portsmoudiwlifinei 
taking  holiday  folk  to  see  the  ahipi  at 
Spitheadj  so  that,  although  at  daybreak 
they  were  forced  to  desist,  out  of  tweotj 
thousand  souls  who  were  in  Toulon,  % 
took  on  board,  all  told,  fourteen  ttMnaal 
five  hundred  men,  women,  and  childiai 

Among  the  groups  on  the  outskirts  of  tiie 
crowd  there  was  one  of  four,  consigtiKoi 
two  ladies,  a  man,  and  a  boy. ,  One  oftk 
ladies  sat  upon  the  arm  of  an  anchor,  bold- 
ing  the  boy  by  the  hand.  She  hadstnfiei 
his  ears  with  wool  and  covered  hislieail 
with  her  shawl,  so  that  he  should  see  and 
hear  as  little  as  posQible.  The  other,  wbo 
stood  by  her,  was  dressed  as  a  nun.  In 
her  hands  she  held  a  golden  crndfiz;  lod 
her  eyes  were  turned  to  the  heayeu  Tbd 
man  stood  silent,  only  |rom  time  tote 
whispering  to  the  lady  witn  the  boy: 

"We  can  die  but  once(,*Eij^6nie.  Conng^ 
my  wife." 

Then  came  the  false  alarm  of  tfe  foists, 
and  a  surging  wave  of  humanitv  saddedy 
rushed  upon  ihem,  bearing  tnem  slo^ 
upon  the  tide.  And  as  for  tne  lady  csW 
Eugenie,  she  was  carried  off  her  feet  W 
held  the  boy  in  her  arms,  and  knew  no- 
thing until  the  strong  hands  of  *^^^' 
lish  sailors  caught  her  as  she  was  wm 
headlong  into  the  water,  crying : 

"Now  then,  Madam  Parleyvoo^  ft»» 
your  way ;  not  into  the  harbour  ^  *"^ 
Lay  down,  ma'am;  lay  down,  and  » 
quiet" 

When  it  was  daybreak,  the  refap« 
upon  the  deck  looked  around  them.  ^ 
were  seeking  for  brother  arid  ^*^^ 
band,  wife,  lover,  parent,  or  cbrii}  ^ 
them  Madame  Eug6m*e.  AJaslthe^ 
band   was    nowhere  on  the  ship.   -W 
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comforted  her  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  on  one  of  the  other  vessels.  Bat  she 
was  to  see  htm  no  more.  Presently  her 
eyes  fell  upon  a  figure  lying  motionless 
beside  a  cannon  on  the  deck.  It  was  a 
nan,  in  blae  and  white. 

''  Sister ! "  cried  Madame  Eugenie ;  <<Sis- 
ter  Claire  1  You  are  sared ;  oh,  yon  are 
saved." 

The  nan  slowly  opened  her  eyes,  looking 
aboat  her. 

"I  thought,"  she  said,  '*that  we  had 
passed  throagh  the  pangs  of  death,  and 
were  on  oar  way  to  the  gates  of  heaven." 
The  terror  of  the  night  had  made  her 
reason  wander  for  the  moment  "  Where 
are  we,  sister  1 " 

"We  are  safe,  dear.  Bat  where — oh, 
where  is  Raymond  t  *' 

"I  know  not  What  has  happened) 
What  have  I  here  1" 

In  her  hand  she  carried  a  bag. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  harry  of  the  mo- 
ment each  snatched  ap  what  seemed  most 
precious.  This  lady,  for  her  part,  held  in 
her  hand  alarge  leather  bag,  containing  some- 
thing about  eighteen  inches  long.  If  we  con- 
sider how  weak  a  woman  she  was,  in  what 
a  crowd  she  was  pressed,  how  she  was 
carried  into  the  boat  and  hoisted  on  board, 
and  how  her  wits  fled  for  terror,  it  seems 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  that  she  should 
have  brought  that  bag  on  board  in  safety. 
But  she  did,  and  thus  a  miracle,  she  always 
believed,  was  wrought  in  behalf  of  her  and 
those  she  loved. 

She  sat  up  and  began  to  recover  herself. 

"  Oh,  my  sister ! "  she  said,  bursting  into 
tears,  "you  are  safe;  and  I  have  saved 
the  Bose,  the  Holy  Rose,  the  Rose  blessed 
by  the  Pope." 

"  And  I,"  said  Eugenie,  "  have  lost  my 
husband.  Thank  God,  the  boy  is  s^e.  But 
where  is  Raymond  1 " 

Then  followed  the  sound  of  a  fierce 
cannonading ;  the  last,  because  the  Repub- 
licans now  discovered  that  the  place  was 
abajQdoned. 

The  nun  kissed  the  crucifix. 

"  Those  who  are  not  with  us,"  she  said, 
solemnly,  "  are  with  GhxL  If  they  are  not 
dead  already,  they  will  be  presently 
killed  by  those  who  are  the  enemies  of 
God  and  the  King.  Let  us  pray,  my  sister, 
for  the  souls  of  the  martyrs." 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  English 
and  Spanish  ships  being  now  under  fall 
sail  and  out  of  sight,  there  was  the  stran- 
gest sight  that  &e  Toulonnais  had  ever 


seen.  The  performance  took  pkce  in  the 
Place  d'Armes,  under  the  trees  which,  in 
summer,  make  a  gratefbl  shade  in  the  hot 
sun.  (Generally  there  is  a  market  tiiere, 
which  begins  at  daybreak,  and  is  carried 
on  lazOy,  and  witti  many  intervals  foi^  sleep 
and  rest^  until  the  evening.  But  tOMday 
the  marice^women  were  not  at  their  stalls, 
and  the  stalls  were  empty.  The  smoke  of 
the  atiU-buming  arsend  was  blowing  slowly 
over  the  town^  obscuring  the  sky ;  some  of 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  still  on  fire, 
adding  their  smoke,  so  that,  though  the 
sky  was  clear  and  the  sun  was  bright^  the 
town  was  dark.  Under  the  trees  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Place,  sat  four  Com- 
missioners, forming  four  courts.  They 
were  dressed  in^  Republican  simplicity  of 
long  flowing  hair,  long  coats  with  high 
colkrs,  and  their  throats  tied  up  in  im- 
mense mufflers.  They  were  provided  with 
chairs,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  soldiers.  The  fellows  were  in  rags, 
and  for  the  most  part  barefooted;  but 
every  man  had  his  musket,  his  bayonet, 
and  his  pouch.  They  carried  nothing 
more.  Their  hair  was  longer  than  that  of 
the  Commissioners;  their  cheeks  were 
hollow,  partly  from  short  rations  long  con- 
tinued, and  partly  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
last  week's  incessant  fighting.  And  their 
eyes  were  fierce ;  as  fierce  as  the  eyes  of 
those  Gauls  who  first  met  a  Roman  legion. 
In  the  open  part  of  the  Place,  where  there 
were  no  trees  to  shelter  them,  were  grouped 
together  a  company  of  prisoners,  driven 
together  at  the  poiiit  of  the  bayonet  They 
were  the  helpless  and  unresisting  folk  who 
bad  been  l^t  behind  by  the  retreating 
English.  The  men  stood  silent  and  re- 
signed, or,  if  they  spoke,  it  was  to  con- 
solo  the  women,  who,  for  their  part,  worn 
out  by  terror  and  fatigue,  sat  as  if  they 
could  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  feel  any- 
thing at  aU,  not  even  the  wailing  of  the 
children. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Place  were  more 
soldiers,  and  these  were  engaged  in  turn, 
by  squads  of  six,  in  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  firing  at  a  target  which  was 
continually  changed. 

A  strange  occupation,  surely,  for  soldiers 
of  the  Republic  I  For  the  target  at  which 
they  aim^,  at  ten  feet  distance,  was  by 
turns  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  chUd,  as  might 
happen.  They  always  hit  that  target, 
which  then  feU  to  the  ground,  and  became 
instantly  white  and  cold,  and  was  dragged 
away  to  be  replaced  by  another. 

For  the  Republic,  revengefol  as*  well  as 
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indiyirible,  was  ezecatiog  Justice  upon  her 
enemies.  With  this  Repablic,  which  was 
naturally  more  ruthless,  because  less  re- 
sponsibloi  than  any  Tyranny,  Justice  was 
always  npelt  witii  a  capital,  and  meant 
DeaUi.  So  exactly  was  Justice  at  this  time 
a  synonym  for  La  Mort,  that  one  is  sur- 
prised that  the  latter  word  should  have 
Hurvived  at  all  during  the  early  years  of 
BeYolution,  when  the  thing  was  signified 
equally  wcdl  by  the  word  Justice.  The 
judges  here  were  those  pure  and  holy 
spints,  Citizens  Fr^ron,  Bobeq^ierre  the 
Younger,  Barras,  and  Saliceti,  all  vir- 
tuous men,  and  all  fully  permeated 
with  a  conviction  of  the  great  truth,  that 
when  a  man  is  dead  he  can  plot  no 
more.  Therefore,  as  fast  as  the  traitors 
of  Toulon,  who  had  held  out  for  the 
family  of  Oapet^  and  had  invited  die  de- 
testable and  perfidious  English  into  their 
city,  and  had  been  contented  with  their 
rule,  were  brought  before  them,  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  done  to  death  incon- 
tinendyi  and  without  any  foolish  delay  in 
the  investigation  of  the  case,  or  in  appeals 
to  any  higher  court,  or  any  waste  or  time 
over  prayers  and  priest 

Presently,  there  was  brought  before 
Citizen  Fr^ron  a  Gentleman,  ^ere  could 
be  no  doubt  upon  this  subject,  be- 
cause, even  at  this  moment^  when 
the  result  of  his  trial  was  certain, 
he  preserved  the  proud  and  self-pos- 
sessed air  which  exasperated  the  Re- 
publicans, who  easily  succeeded  in  looking 
fearless  and  resolute,  but  never  preserved 
calmness.  It  wants  a  very  well-bred  man 
to  possess  his  soul  and  govern  him- 
self with  dignity  in  the  presence  of 
a  violent  death.  When  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  the  Bobespierres,  for  example,  one 
of  them  jumped  out  of  window,  and  the 
other  shot  himself  in  the  head.  Yet  in 
the  digni^  of  the  Nobles  the  fiery  Bepub- 
licans  read  contempt  for  themselves,  and  it 
maddened  them.  This  gentleman  was  a 
handsome  man  of  five-and-thirty,  or  there- 
abouts, with  straight  and  regular  features, 
black  eyes,  and  a  strong  chiiL  You  may 
see  his  face  carved  upon  those  sarcophagi 
of  Aries,  where  are  sculptured  a  whole 
gallery  of  Boman  heads  belonging  to  the 
second  century.  It  was,  in  tact,  a  Boman 
face  such  as  may  be  seen  to  this  day  at 
Tarascon,  Aiguesmortes,  and  Aries;  a 
clear-cut  hce,  whose  ancestor  was  very 
likely  some  gallant  legionary  bom  in  the 
Campaena,  who,  his  years  of  service 
accomplished,  was   left  behind,  grizzled 


and  weather-beaten,  but  strong  BtJU^to 
settle  in  the  Provincial  to  mairj  one  d 
theblack-hairedyhalf-breedGraaliihm^daM, 
to  bring  up  his  &mfly,  presentty  to  &, 
and  then  to  be  remembered  fw  anotk 
generation  at  least  in  the  yesriy  coina«> 
morative  Festival  of  the  Dead. 

''Your  name!"  asked  Commisnae 
Fr6ron. 

There  were  no  clerks,  and  no  noteiwm 
taken  of  the  cases.  But  certain  fonnilitki 
must  be  observed  in  the  admimstiati(m(if 
justice. 

«  My  name  is  Baymond  d' Amanita  Goute 
d'Eyragues,"  the  prisoner  replied  ma  dear, 
ringing  voica 

"  You  have  been  found  in  the  ton 
which  for  two  months  has  harboured  ind  en- 
tertained the  enemies  of  the  Bepnblie.  Yob 
were  on  the  Qoai,  endeavouring  to  eKip& 
Why  were  you  endeavonring  to  escape!'' 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply. 

"Friends  of  the  Bepublic  do  ooiflj 
before  the  presence  of  her  soldiera  Whit 
have  you  to  say  t " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"  Is  there  any  present  who  can  eire  evi- 
dence as  to  uie  accused  I "  asked  the 
President. 

A  man  stepped  forward. 

"  I  can  give  evidence,  Citizen  Commii^ 
sioner.'' 

He  was  a  man,  still  youn^  whote  fi^e 
bore  certain  unmistakeable  signs  deDotine 
an  evil  life.  Apparently  his  coonai  m 
led  him  to  a  condition  of  poverty,  for  iiis 
clothes  were  old  and  shabby.  Hiscoit, 
which  had  once  been  scarlet,  wu  no^ 
stained  with  all  the  colours  that  ige  f^d 
rough  treatment  can  add  to  the  ongiBil 
colour;  its  buttons  had  formerly bem of 
silver,  but  were  now  of  horn ;  his  ^ 
was  tied  with  a  greasy  black  ribbon;  b 
shoes  had  no  buckles,  and  were  tied  wA 
string;  his  stockings  were  of  a  come 
yarn.  As  he  stepp^  to  the  iroDt,he 
seemed  to  avoid  looking  at  the  prisooff. 

Some  of  those  who  assisted  at  the  tw 
might  have  noticed  a  strange  thing.  1^ 
man  was  curiously  like  the  prisoner.  Tb^ 
were  both  of  the  same  stature;  eich of 
them  had  black  eyes  and  bLusk  hair ;  eidi 
of  them  had  a  shapely  head  and  stzoof^ 
regular  features.  But  the  face  of  one  ^ 
noble,  and  that  of  the  other  was  ifpm 
which  makes  a  great  difference  to 
begin  witL  And  one  ma  cidm  in  i^ 
manner  though  death  stared  him  in  ^ 
face ;  and  the  other,  though  nobody  sccnaod 
him  of  anything,  was  uneasy. 
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<*  What  is  your  name ) ''  asked  the  Court. 

"My  name,  Citizen  Commissioner,  is 
Louis  Leroy." 

At  these  words  there  was  a  murmur 
among  all  who  heard  them,  and  the  Court 
itself  showed  its  displeasure. 

"  It  is  my  name,"  said  the  witness.  *'  A 
man  does  not  make  his  own  name." 

"  Citizen,  your  name  is  an  insult  to  the 
Republic/ 

*'I  will  change  it,  then,  for  any  other 
name  you  please." 

«  TVliat  IS  your  profession,  citizen  1 " 

"  I  am  " — he  hesitated  for  a  moment — 
''  I  am  a  dancing-master  at  Aix." 

'*  A  dancing-master  may  be  a  good'  citi- 
zen. As  for  your  name,  it  shall  be  Gavotte 
'Citizen  Gavotte.  For  your  first  name, 
it  shall  be  no  longer  Louis,  but  Scipio. 
Proceed,  Citizen  Scipio  Gavotte,  and 
quickly.    Do  you  know  the  accused  1 " 

"I  have  known  him  all  my  life." 

"What  can  you  tell  the  Court  about 
himl" 

"He  is  an  aristocrat  and  a  Eoyalist, 
therefore  the  enemy  of  the  Bepublic ;  also 
a  devout  Catholic,  therefore  the  enemy  of 
mankind." 

'  "What  is  his  business  in  the  city  of 
Toulon  ?    Why  is  he  found  here  1 " 

"  He  was  one  of  those  who  invited  the 
Engb'sh  into  the  town.  It  was  thought 
that  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon  would 
all  hold  out  together,  and  be  three  centres 
for  rallying  the  Boyalist&  The  Count  was 
strong  in  &vour  of  English  intervention." 

"  Have  you  anything  further  to  depose. 
Citizen  Gavotte  f "  asked  the  Court 

"Nothine  more." 

"  Accused,  have  you  anything  to  ask  the 
witness ) " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  Count. 

"Citizen  Arnault,"  said  the  President, 
"  you  have  heard  the  evidence.  You  are 
charged  with  inviting  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  to  insult  with  their  presence  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  Bepublic ;  you  have  de- 
livered into  their  hands  uie  fleets  of 
France ;  you  have  destroyed  the  arsenals 
and  the  munitions  of  war.  Have  you 
anythine  to  urge  in  defence  f " 

"NoUdng." 

"  You  admit  the  charge,  then  1 " 

"  I  admit  the  charge.  It  is  quite  true. 
I  would  not  willing^  waste  the  time  of 
this  honourable  Court  There  are  many 
hundreds  of  honest  people  waiting  their 
turn  to  be  treated  as  you  treated  the 
people  of  Lyons.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say. 


"  Death  1 "  said  Commissioner  Fr6ron. 

The  Count  heard  the  sentence  with  a 
slight  bow.  Then  the  soldiers  led  hini 
away  to  the  other  end  of  the  Place,  whert> 
the  prisoners  already  sentenced  were 
gathered  together  waiting  their  turn,  men 
and  women.  As  for  the  former,  they 
affected  indifference ;  but  the  women,  with 
clasped  hands  and  white  faces,  gazed  into 
the  light  of  day,  which  they  were  to  see 
no  more;  and  some  hung  upon  the 
shoulders  of  husband  or  lover ;  and  some 
sat  together,  their  arms  about  each  other's 
necks,  whispering  that  they  should  not  be 
separated  for  many  moments,  and  that  the 
pane  of  death  was  momentary. 

llie  Count  spoke  to  no  one;  but  he 
turned  his  head  slowly,  surveying  the 
scene  as  if  it  was  a  veij  curious  and  inte- 
resting spectacle,  fall  of  odd  and  amusing 
details,  which  he  would  not  willbely  for- 
get The  ragged  soldiers,  the  mock  dignity 
of  the  Court,  seemed  to  amuse  him.  But 
amonff  those  who  stood  among  the  soldiers, 
he  suddenly  observed  the  feUow  who  had 
given  evidence  against  him.  He  was 
crouching  in  the  crowd,  his  eyes  aglow 
with  hatred  and  eagerness  to  see  the 
carrying  out  of  the  sentenca  With  a  ges- 
ture of  authority  die  Count  beckoned  mnu 
The  man,  perhaps  from  force  of  habit, 
obeyed.  So  for  a  moment  they  stood  face 
to  face.  Truly,  they  were  so  much  like 
each  other  that  you  might  have  taken  them 
for  brothers. 

"Louis,"  said  the  Count,  speaking  as 
one  speaks  to  a  dependant  or  a  humble 
friend,  "it  needed  not  thy  testimony,  my 
friend.  I  was  already  sentenced.  Pity 
that  I  could  not  die  without  finding  out 
that  you  were  my  enemy — you." 

The  man  said  nothing. 

"Why,  Louis,  why!"  the  Count  con- 
tinued. "We  were  boys  together;  once 
we  were  playfellows.  1  loved  thee  in  the 
old  days,  oefore  thy  wild  ways  broke  thy 
mother's  heart  It  was  not  I,  but  my 
father,  who  bade  thee  begone  from  the 
village  for  a  vaurien.   Why,  then,  Louis  9" 

"Your  name  and  your  estate  should 
have  belonged  to  me,  and  gone  to  my  son. 
I  was  bom  before  you,  though  my  mother 
was  not  married  to — ^your  father." 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  the  Count  coldly.  "  So 
this  rankled,  did  it  1  Poor  Louis  1  I  never 
suspected  it  Yet  my  death  will  not  undo 
the  past  Louis,  I  shall  be  shot,  but  thou 
wilt  not  inherit  the  name  or  the  estate." 

"  I  shall  buy  the  estate,"  said  the  man. 
"Estates  of  ^migr^s  and  traitors  can  be 
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bought  for  nothing  in  these  times ;  so  that 
after  all  the  elder  brother  will  inherit." 

"  And  yet,  Loois,  'tis  pit^ ;  because  tiiy 
brother's  death  will  now  be  laid  to  thy 
charge.  There  can  be,  methinks,  Uttb  joy 
for  one  who  mnrders  his  brother/' 

Hie  man's  &ce  flashed. 

"What  do  I  care)"  he  said.  "Oo  to 
be  shot,  and  when  you  fall,  remember  that 
the  vineyards  and  the  olive-grores  will  be 
mine — ^the  property  of  the  brother  who 
was  sent  away  in  disgrace,  to  be  a  gambler, 
a  poet,  a  dancins-master — anything." 

"  My  brother,"  the  Connt  repHe^  ''  thou 
hast  changed  thy  name.  It  is  no  longer 
Leroy,  nor  Gavotte,  bat  Gain.  Farewell, 
brother,  enjoy  the  estates  and  be  happy." 

He  dismissed  him  with  a  gesture  cold 
and  disdainfoL 

"  Enjoy  thy  estates,  Caia" 

Citi2sen  Gavotte  slank  back;  bat  he 
waited  on  the  Place  watching,  until  his 
brother  fell. 

Meantime  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Bepublic  continued  to  administer  justice, 
and  the  file  of  soldiers  continued  to  exe- 
cute it,  and  every  man  and  woman  had 
his  fair  turn  and  no  favour,  which  the 
Republic  always  granted  to  its  prisoners ; 
and  each  one,  when  his  turn  came,  stood 
before  the  pointed  muskets,  and  then  fell 
heavily,  white  of  cheek,  his  heart  beating 
no  longer,  upon  the  stones* 

When  Justice  was  thoroughly  satisfied, 
which  took  several  days,  and  we  remnant  of 
the  Toulonnais  was  reduced  to  slender  pro- 
portions, they  threw  the  bodies  into  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  lie  to  this  day. 

CHAPTER  L      IN  MY  GARDEN. 

The  village  of  Porchester  is  a  place  of 

rt  antiquity,  but  it  is  little,  and,  except 
its  old  Castlei  of  no  account.  Its 
houses  are  all  contained  in  a  single  street, 
beginning  at  the  Castle  gate  and  ending 
long  before  you  reach  the  Portsmouth  and 
Fareham  road,  which  is  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Castle.  Most  ox  them  are 
mere  cottages,  with  thatched  or  red-tiled 
roofs,  but  they  are  not  mean  or  squalid 
cotti^j  the  folk  are  well-to^o,  though 
humble,  and  every  house  in  the  village, 
small  or  greats  is  covered  aU  over,  back 
and  front,  with  climbing  roses.  The  roses 
cluster  over  the  porches,  they  climb  over 
the  red  tiles ;  they  peep  into  the  latticed 
windows,  they  cover  and  almost  hide  the 
chimney.  In  die  summer  months  the  air 
is  heavy  with  their  perfume;  every  cottage 


is  a  bower  of  roses;  the  flowen 
sometimes  ftr  into  Hhe  autumii,  sad  cm 
again  with  the  first  warm  days  of  Jok  ,, 
Nowhere  in  ^e  country,  I  am  sore,  tiu»^ , 
I  have  seen  few  other  places,  is  there  n^  l. 
a  village  for  roses.    Apart  firom  its  floven  {| 
I  confess  that  the  place  has  litds  worthy 
of  notice ;  it  cannot  even  diow  a  dmrdi,  | 
because  its  church  n  within  tiie  dunk 
walls,  and  quite  hidden  from  the  vilh^ 

On  a  certam  afternoon  of  April,  in  ik 
year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hmdnd 
and  two,  the  colour  of  the  leaves  vii 

{'U8t  beginning  to  show  on  the  dmi,  tiie 
>uds  were  swollen  in  tiie  chestnnti^  tk 
blossom  was  out  on  ike  almond,  and  the 
hedges  were  already  greeit  The  snDsfaiiie 
was  so  warm  that  one  could  bring  odcIi 
work  out  to  the  porch,  witii  a  shawl  roood 
the  neck;  the  village  was  not  qmet,ioJ 
yet  it  was  peaceful;  that  is  to  saj,  then 
were  the  ordinary  sounds  which  are 
expected,  and  therefore  do  not  amoy. 
The  children  were  playinjs  and  Axx^ 
the  soldiers  were  disputmg  oataide  £ 
tavern  door,  the  village  budumith  td 
his  two  apprentices  were  hammering  Bm 
thing  on  a  tuneful  anvil,  which  rai^  tne 
at  every  stroke  like  a  great  beD;  ^ 
barber  was  flouring  a  wig  at  the  opea 
door,  and  whistling  through  his  teeth  om 
the  job,  as  a  groom  whistles  while  he  nk 
down  a  horse ;  a  flock  of  geese  walbd 
along  the  road  croaking  and  csllnigto 
each  other ;  a  dog  barked  after  h»  aheep, 
keeping  them  in  order,  and  the  oobUer 
sitting  in  his  doorway  was  singing  aload 
while  he  cut  the  leatiier,  adjosSsd  ft,and 
hammered  it  into  place.  Sometbn«be 
sang  out  merrily,  sometimes  he  sang  low. 
This  was  according  ^  as  the  work  vent 
easily  and  to  his  Uking,  or  the  contrary. 
'Twas  a  rogue  who  always  had  some  men; 
ditty  in  his  mouth,  and  to-day  it  was  the 
famous  ale-house  song  which  begins : 

I've  cheated  the  parson,  HI  cheat  him  «jgen; 
For  why  should  the  rogue  have  one  pig  in  tea. 

One  pig  in  ten. 

One  pig  in  ten, 
Why  should  the  rogue  have  one  |Mg  in  tea? 

Here  somethiDg  interrupted  his  song 
and  his  work,  but  immediately  afterwards 
he  went  on  again : 

One  pig  in  ten, 
One  pig  in  ten. 
Why  should  the  rogue  have  one  pig  in  teo' 

When  I  had  resolved  to  write  iff^ 
my  history,  and  was  considering  iwf 
best  to  relate  it,  there   came  into  mj 
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mind,  quite  tmexpectedly,  a  single  after- 
noon* At  first  Uiere  seemed  no  reason 
why  this  day  more  Uian  any  other  shonld 
be  remembered.  Yet  the  memory  of  it  is 
persistent,  and  has  so  forced  itself  upon 
nie  that  every  moment  of  it  now  stands 
oat  as  clear  and  distinct  before  my  eyes 
as  if  it  were  painted  on  canvas.  Perhaps 
in  the  world  to  come  we  shall  have  the 
power  and  the  will  to  recall  day  by  dsiy 
the  whole  of  our  lives,  and  so  be  enabled 
to  live  each  moment  again,  and  as 
often  as  we  please  and  as  long  as  we 
pleasa  I  confess  that  I  am  so  poorly 
endowed  with  spiritual  gifts,  that  I  shonld 
desire  nothing  better  Uian  to  prolong  at 
will  the  blessed  years  of  love  and  happiness 
with  my  husband  (wlio,  to  be  snre,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  my  lover)  and  my  chil- 
dren. Bat  Madam  Claire  (who  was  never 
married)  says  that  the  joys  of  onr  eardily 
life  will  appear  to  ns  hereafter  as  poor, 
unworthy  things,  and  that  subjects  of  more 
holy  conten^lation  will  be  provided  for 
us  which  will  more  fitly  occupy  our  thoughts. 
That  may  be  so,  and  if  anyone  now  living 
in  this  world  should  know  aught  of  the  next 
it  is  Madam  Olaire,  asaint^thoughaKoman 
Catiiolic,  and  formerly  a  nun.  Still,  for 
one  who  has  tasted  the  joys  of  earthly  love 
and  been  a  mother  of  chUdren,  the  memory 
of  these,  or  their  renewal,  would  seem 
enough  luippiness  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
The  dajr  which  came  into  my  head  is 
that  day  in  spring  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken.  The  pordb  in  which  I  was  sitting 
belonged  to  a  house  in  a  great  garden, 
which  stretched  back  from  the  village 
street  The  garden  was  full  of  everything 
which  can  grow  in  this  country.  Apple 
and  pear-trees  were  trained  in  firames  beside 
the  beds.  These  were  bare  as  yet,  except 
for  the  cabbages^  but  in  a  month  or  two 
they  would  be  green  with  peas  and  beans, 
asparagus,  lettuce,  and  everything  else  of 
green  herbs  that  is  good  for  food.  There 
were  glass  frames  for  cucumbers  and 
mdona ;  a  great  glass  home  for  grapes  and 
peaches ;  tbm  was  quitea  forest  of  raspberry 
canes,  gooseberry  and  currant  bashes;  and 
there  was  an  orchard  fullof  fruit-trees,  apples 
of  tiie  choicest  kinds,  such  as  the  golden  pip- 
pin, tbe  ribston  and  king  i^ppin,  and  the  gol- 
den russet ;  there  were  tiao  pears,  Windior 
and  jargonelle,  plums  and  damsons,  cherries 
and  miSberries,  Siberian  crab  and  medlar. 
Again,  if  the  beds  w«re  full  of  vegetables, 
the  narrow  edges  were  planted*  with  all 
kinds  of  herbs  good  for  the  still-room  and 
for  medicines — sodi  as  lavender  for  the 


linen,  to  take  away  the  nasty  smell  of  the 
soi^;  the  tall  tansy  for  pudaings;  thyme, 
parsley,  mint,  fennel,  and  sage  for  the 
kitchen ;  rosemary,  marjoram,  southern- 
wood, feverfbw,  sweetbriar,  for  medicines 
and  strong  waters.  Among  the  herbs 
flourished,  though  not  yet  in  bloom,  such 
flowers  as  will  grow  without  trouble,  such 
as  double  stoc^  carnations,  gillyflowers, 
crocus,  lily-of-the-valley,  bachelors'-buttons, 
mignonette,  nasturtium,  sunflower,  monks- 
hood, lupins,  and  tall  hollyhocks.  In  short, 
it  was,  and  is  still,  a  beautifuL  bounteous, 
and  generous  garden,  the  equal  and  like  of 
whicd^  I  have  never  seen. 

The  house  stood  in  one  comer  of  the 
garden,  its  gaUe-end  turned  to  the  road. 
Like  all  the  houses  in  the  village,  it  was 
covered  with  roses,  and,  except  the  Yicaraee, 
it  was  the  most  considerable  house  in  ^e 
place.  It  was  of  red  brick,  and  had  a 
porch  in  the  front,  fadne  a  broad  lawn, 
which  served  for  a  bowung-green.  The 
porch  was  of  wood,  painted  wmte,  and  was 
so  broad  that  l&erewas  a  bench  on  either 
side,  where  one  could  be  sheltered  from 
north  and  east  winds.  At  the  back  of  the 
house  a  brick  wall  marked  one  boundarv 
of  our  land.  It  was  an  ancient  broad  wall, 
with  no  stint  of  red  bricks,  such  as  I  love, 
and  covered  with  moss  and  lichen — green, 
grey,  red,  and  yellow.  In  the  places  where 
the  mortar  had  fallen  out  grew  pellitory 
and  gree(n  rue,  while  the  top  of  the  wall 
was  bright  with  yellow  stonecrop,  tall 
grasses,  and  Wallflowers  already  in  blossom. 
The  wall  ran  from  the  road  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  high-water  mark,  where 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  wooden  paling. 
Thus  our  garden  was  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  road,  wall,  and  sea;  on  the 
fourth  siae  it  was  separated  from  the  Castle 
by  a  field  of  coarse  grass,  growing  in  tufts 
and  tall  bents.  Under  the  shelter  of  the 
brick  wall  was  a  row  of  bee-hives ;  a  mighty 
humming  they  made  in  summer  evenings, 
and  a  profitaide  thing  was  their  honey 
when  it  came  hi,  for,  of  all  living  creatures, 
the  sailor  has  the  sweetest  tooth. 

There  is  always  work  to  do,  and  someone ' 
doing  it,  in  this  great  garden  all  the  year 
round.  This  afternoon  the  boys  were  busy 
among  the  beds.  Sally  stood  over  them, 
ropeVend  in  hand,  but  more  for  ornament 
and  the  badge  of  office,  as  the  boVn  carries 
his  cane,  than  for  use»  though  every  boy  in 
our  employment  had  tasted  of  that  ropeV 
end.  Her  father,  sitting  on  a  wheelbarrow, 
had  a  broom  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe  in  his 
month,  thus  giving  his  countenance,  so  to 
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speak,  to  the  boys'  work.  To  look  at  him 
you  would  have  thought  that  his  working 
days  were  now  over  and  done,  so  wrinkled 
was  his  face  and  jso  bent  his  shoulders.  Yet 
he  was  only  seventy-five,  and  lived  for 
twenty  years  longer. 

He  it  was  who  managed  the  boat,  taking 
her  down  the  creek  every  morning,  sum- 
n^r  and  winter,  wet  or  dry,  fair  weather  or 
foul,  high  tide  or  low.  Every  sailor  in  the 
ling's  ships  knew  the  boat  and  the  old 
man,  commonly  called  Daddy,  who  rowed 
or  sailed  her ;  and  every  sailor  knew  For- 
Chester  Sal,  the  bumboat- woman,  who  came 
alongside  in  the  morning  with  a  boat-load 
of  everything  belonging  to  the  season; 
who  knew  iJl  the  young  genUemen,  and 
even  had  a  word  for  the  first  Ueutenant 
As  for  the  tars,  she  freely  talked  with  them 
in  their  own  language,  and  a  rough  lan- 
guage that  is.  She  would  also,  it  was  said, 
drink  about  with  any  of  them,  and,  in  the 
cold  mornings,  when  the  air  was  raw, 
smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  the  boat  At 
this  time  she  was  five-and-forty  years  of 
aee,  and  single.  She  dressed  in  all  seasons 
alike,  in  a  sailor's  jacket,  with  a  short  petti- 
coat and  great  waterman's  boot&  For 
headgear  she  never  wore  anything  but  a 
thick  thread  cap,  tied  tighdy  to  her  head ; 
round  her  neck  was  a  r^  woollen  wrapper, 
the  ends  tucked  under  the  jacket  Her 
face  was  as  ted  and  weather-beaten  as  any 
sailor's,  her  hands  were  as  rough  and  hard; 
and  I  verily  believe  that  her  arms  were  as 
strong  with  the  daily  handling  of  the  oars, 
the  carrying  of  the  baskets,  the  digging, 
weeding,  and  planting  of  the  garden,  and 
the  correction  of  the  boys. 

This  garden  was  my  own,  mine  inheri- 
tance, bequeathed  to  me  by  my  mother's 
father,  and  a  providential  bequest  it  proved. 
The  boat  was  my  own.  Daddy  and  Sally 
were  my  own,  I  suppose,  for  they  belonged 
to  the  garden.  And  they  sold  for  us,  on 
board  the  ship  or  in  the  town,  the  fniits 
and  vegetables  in  due  season.  They  aku) 
prepared  and  sold  to  the  purveyors  of  ships' 
stores,  and  for  those  who  sold  smuggled  tea 
secreUy — there  are  many  such  in  Ports- 
mouth— a  great  quantity  of  leaves  picked 
by  the  bovs  from  the  sloe,  ash,  and  elm 
trees,  dried  ready  for  nuxing  with  the  real 
tea.  And  Sally  also  grew  for  the  hcffbaUsts  a 
great  quantity  of  plants  for  those  concoc- 
tions which  some  people  think  better  than 
any  doctors'  stufi". 

We  had  not  always  lived  in  Porchester. 
We  lived,  when  I  first  remember  anything, 
in  a  great  house  in  Bloomri>nry  Square, 


close  to  Bedford  House.     Here  we  hid 
footmen  and  a  coach,  and  were,  u  aj ! 
father  daily  in  after  years  reminded  iiie,?«j 
great  people  indeed,  he  being  nothing  lea 
than  an  Alderman.  *'But,mydeir,''hewii 
wont  to  say, "  I  persuaded  myself  to  letiie." 
Here  he  sighed  heavily.    "  In  tbe  d^  le 
are  bom  to  amass  weidth,  but  I  retbei  I 
was  already  but  three  years  off  theHuHue 
House— but  I  retired.  WeIl,''hflrehewoQld  j 
look  about  the  room,  which  was,  to  ba  | 
sure,  small  and  lU-famished,  "  the  worid  | 
seldom  enjoys  the  spectacle  of  a  suhrtuitial 
merchant  retiring  into  obscurity  in  a  comb;  j' 
cottage."    Here  he  sighed  again.  | 

He  retired  when  I  was  a  little  gM  of , 
eight  or  nine,  so  that  I  knew  notlmi|  of  I 
the  circumstances  connected  with  hiantiie- " 
ment,  but  I  understood  well  enough  (bt 
he  deeply  r^retted  that  step,  and  kngedto 
be  back  again  on  'Ghanga 

In  two  words,  we  now  lived  in  thiiaiU 
house ;  and  my  &ther,  instead  of  dinetiog 
the  affairs  of  a  great  London  bnsinaBitook  | 
the  accounts  dfluly  from  S(dly  on  hn  nto  ij 
from  the  harbour.    And  a  very  floonbiBg  {I 
and  prosperous  business  it  was,  whSatbe  : 
war  lasted ;  and,  though  I  ndther  km?  < 
nor  inquired,  it  not  only  kept  us  in  ooa  j 
fort,  but  enabled  my  father  to  keep  op  tbi 
appearance  of  a  substantial  mer^snt;  giTi 
turn  guineas  to  jingle  in  his  pocbt^tad  { 
preserved  for  him  among  the  officers  ad 
others  who  used  the  best  room  it  tki 
tavern  of    an  evening,   the  dignitjr  ud 
authority  which  he  loved. 

At  this  time  Iwas  nineteen yeinrfa^ 
Alas  i  it  is  more  than  twen^  yein  ua 
Good  King  Goorge  is  dead  at  last, audi 
am  nearly  forty  years  old  The  gtrifii 
still  lies  before  me,  with  its  frait-trees,  iti  I 
flowers,  and  the  bees,  but  wha^  has  becom 
of  the  girl  of  nineteen  t  Oh,  what  beoonei 
of  our  youth  and  beauty)  Whither  do 
they  go  when  they  leave  ns  t  Whithff  |o 
the  freah  and  rosy  cheeks,  the  daodug 
eyes,  and  the  smiling  lips  I  Wkkt  beeowi 
of  them  when  they  disappear  and  leifSBO 
trace  behind  1  Those  were  blue  eyestkUi 
Kaymond  loved,  and  the  curls  iHuch  it 
pleased  him  to  dangle  in  his  hinds  nt^ 
twirl  about  his  6ngm,  were  light  bron; 
and  as  for  the  pink  and  white  of  thecheeb 
— nay,  it  matters  not.  The  girl  was  oomalf, 
and  she  found  favour  in  &e  sight  of  the 
only  man  she  could  ever  love.  Whit 
more,  but  to  thank  the  Giver  of  aD  good 
things  9  Love  and  beauty  are  among  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  for  which  we  pnj  thst 
they  may  be  given  us  in  due  seasoa 
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I  was  sitting  in  the  porch,  pretending  to 
be  engaged  in  catting  out  and  making  a 
new  firock.  I  remember  that  the  stuff  was 
a  gray  cambleti  which  is  a  osefol  material, 
and  tiiat  the  frock  was  abeady  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  lining  was  cat  and  basted 
on  the  camblet  Bat  I  was  not  thinking 
at  all  aboat  the  work ;  for,  oh  1  what 
shoold  a  girl  think  aboat  the  ve^  day  after 
her  lover  had  spoken  to  her  1  Spoken,  do 
I  sayf  Nay,  kneeled  before  her  and 
prayed  to  her,  and  sworn  sach  vows  as 
made  her  heart  leap  ap,and  her  cheek  first 
flash  with  joy  and  then  tarn  pale  with 
terror ;  for  it  is  the  property  of  love  to  fill 
US  first  with  gladness  anspeakable  and 
then  with  fear.  And,  besides,  I  heard 
voices  in  the  parloar,  the  window  being 
open,  and  I  knew  very  well  whose  voices 
they  were,  viz.,  those  of  the  Vicar  and  my 
fatiier,  and  that  they  were  talking  of 
Raymond  and  mysel£  For  the  Vicar  had 
always  been  the  patron  and  protector  of 
the  Arnolds,  bat  it  coald  not  be  denied 
that  they  came  from  France,  and  my  father 
hated  all  Frenchmen. 

Presently,  however,  the  conference  was 
over  and  they  both  came  oat  together,  my 
father  carrying  himself,  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  more  than  his  asaal  dignity.  Heavens ! 
what  a  Lord  Mayor  he  woald  have  made, 
had  Heaven  so  willed  it !  Aathority  sat 
upon  his  brow;  wealth  and  saccess  were 
stamped  apon  his  face.  He  spoke  slowly, 
:  and  as  one  whose  words  bring  a  blessing 
■  apon  those  who  hear  them.  A  corpalence 
above  the  common,  joined  to  a  statare  also 
above  the  common,  a  commanding  nose, 
thick  eyebrows,  and  a  deep  voice,  all  joined 
in  proaacing  the  effect  of  great  natural 
dignity. 

While  my  father  walked  apright,  swell- 
ing with  conseqaence,  the  Vicar  beside  him 
might  have  been  the  domestic  chaplain  to 
some  great  nobleman  in  the  presence  of 
his  master.  For,  being  tall  and  thin,  and 
with  a  stooping  figure,  he  seemed  to  be  de> 
ferring  to  the  judgment  of  a  superior.  Yet^ 
as  his  eyes  met  mine,  there  was  in  them  a 
look  of  encouragement  which  raised  my 
hopes. 

'*  Ha  1 "  he  said,  standing  before  the 
porch,  **  your  garden  is  always  before  mine, 
Molly.  There  is  goodly  promise  for  the 
year,  they  tell  me.  Well,  Naboth's  vine- 
yard was  not  more  desirable.  Perhaps 
Ahab  looked  down  upon  it  from  the  keep 
of  his  castle,  which,  I  dare  say,  greatly 
resembled  yon  great  tower.  It  is  a  goodly 
garden.    It  is  a  garden  which  in  the  spring 


should  fill  the  heart  with  hope,  and  in  the 
autumn  with  gratitude." 

"TKs  well  enough,"  said  my  father, 
taking  my  seat  ''lis  well  enough,  and 
serves  to  amuse  the  child  It  grows  a  small 
trifle  of  fruit  too,  sufficient-^y,  'tis  suffi- 
cient— ^for  the  modest  wants  of  this  poor 
house." 

No  doubt  one  who  has  known  such 
greatness  as  my  father  had  enjoyed  could 
talk  in  such  a  manner  concerning  the  gar- 
den.   But — a  trifle  1 

"In  former  days.  Vicar,"  my  father  con- 
tinued, '*  we  had  our  early  peas  and  hot- 
house grapes  from  Govent  Garden.  But  a 
merdumt  who  retires  into  the  country  has 
to  content  himself  with  whatever  trifle  of 
garden  he  may  light  upon." 

"  True,  sir ;  'tis  very  true.  Bat  to  our 
business.  Molly,  I  have  this  evening  been 
an  ambassador  to  thy  father  from — ^nay — 
thou  canst  surely  guess,  child ;  indeed,  in 
thy  cheeks  I  see  that  thou  hast  guessed 
rightly." 

**From  Baymond,  Molly,"  my  father 
added  kindly.  "  From  the  young  man, 
Baymond  Arnold." 

"I  have  pointed  out  to  thy  father, 
Molly,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  ancient 
county  of  Provence  is  not  a  Frenchman, 
though  he  may  for  the  time  be  under 
French  rule.  He  speaks  not  the  same 
tongue ;  he  hath  not  the  same  ancestry. 
Wherefore,  thy  father's  first  objection 
against  Frenchmen  doth  not  hold  in  the 
case  of  Baymond" 

''This  I  grant,"  said  my  father. 

"Did  not  his  father  die  in  support  of 
those  principles  for  which  we  are  stUi  con- 
tending) And,  again,"  the  Vicar  con- 
tinued, "  'tis  a  lad  of  honourable  descent 
and  of  illustrious  foreign  rank,  if  that  were 
of  importance." 

"  It  is  not,"  said  my  father.  "  There  is 
no  more  honourable  descent  than  to  be  the 
child  of  a  substantial  London  merchant 
Talk  not  to  me,  sir,  of  French  Nobles. 
Heard  one  ever  of  an  English  Peer  teach- 
ing a  mere  accomplishment  for  a  living  1 " 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  bat  it  is  to  the  point 
that  he  is  a  lad  of  good  morals  and  sound 
principle;  no  drinker  or  brawler;  who 
enjoys  already  some  success  in  his  calling." 

"  These  thuigs.  Vicar,  are  much  more  to 
the  point" 

"  In  short,  Molly,"  said  the  Vicar,  turn- 
ing to  me,  "  thy  father  consents  to  this 
match,  but  it  must  be  on  a  condition." 

"  Oh,  sir  1 "  I  kissed  my  father's  hand. 
"  You  are  all  goodness.    Is  it  for  me  to 
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dispntd  any  condition  yoa  may  tMnk  well 
to  impoBe  1 " 

"The  oonditton,  MoUy,"  said  the  Vicar, 
*'  IB  that  no  ^change  may  be  made  in  the 
existing  airangemente." 

**  Why,  fiir,  what  ehange  should  be  madef '' 

"  When  dangkters  marry,  my  child,  they 
generally  go  away  and  leave  their  fathers ; 
or  they  even  torn  their  fathers  ont  to  make 
room  for  the  husbands.'* 

Lovers  are  a  selfish  f  dk.  I  had  not  con- 
sidered the  di£ference  which  my  marriage 
might  make  to  my  father. 

'<  Sir/'  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  **  this 
house  is  yours.  If  there  is  room  in  it  for 
Raymond  as  well,  we  shall  be  grateful  to 
you." 

"  Good  girl,"  he  said,  rabing  me,  "  good 
girl ;  I  will  continue  to  manage  this  Uttle 
property  Ah:  thee,  to  be  euro."  He  looked 
at  the  house  with  condesoensioa  ^<The 
cottage  is  small,  yet  it  is  comfortable ;  in 
appearance  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  sub- 
stantial merchant,  yet  my  habits  are 
simple;  the  situation  is  quiet,  and  the 
garden  fruits  are,  as  I  said  before,  sufScient 
for  my  wants.  I  hare  retired  from  the 
City ;  I  desire  no  more  riches  than  I  have. 
I  would    willingly    end    my  days    here. 

Enough  said,  child ;  I  wish  thee "  he 

kissed  me  on  the  forehead — "  I  wish  thee 
all  happiness,  my  dear." 

This  said,  he  rose  with  dignity,  as  if  no 
more  need  be  said,  and  walked  out  to  the 
garden  gate,  and  so  to  the  tav«m  where 
Uie  better  sort  met  daily. 

"So,"  said  the  Vicar,  " here  is  a  pretty 
day's  work— two  young  fools  made  happy. 
Well,  I  pray  that  it  may  turn  out  well ;  a 
fools'  paradise  is  a  very  pretty  place  when 
one  is  young.  He  loves  thee,  tibat  is  very 
sure ;  why,  thou  wilt  be  a  Countess — Ho ! 
ho  ! — Countess  Molly,  when  thou  art  mar- 
ried, child;  Sally  will  leave  off  taking  the 
boat  down  the  harbour,  I  suppose^  unless 
Raymond  paints  a  coronet  upon  the  bows 
and  "thy  new  name,  Madame  la  Comtesse 
d'Eyragues." 

Then  the  Vicar  left  me  and  departed ; 
but  he  stopped  in  the  road,  and  listened  to 
the  cobbler  singing  his  eternal  refrain : — 

One  pig  in  ten, 
One  pig  in  ten, 
Why  a^iould  the  rogue  have  one  pig  in  ten  ? 

"  Jacob,"  he  said,  "  must  thy  song  ever 
smack  of  the  pot-house  1  And  when  did  thy 
Vicar  ask  thee  for  a  pig  1 " 

"  With  submission,  your  reverence,"  said 
Jacob,  hammer  in  air.  "  What  odds  for 
the  words  so  the  music  fits  tlie  work )  " 


"  Idle  words,  Jacob,  are  like  the  thistle- 
down, which  flies  unheeded  over  the  fields, 
and  afterwards  produces  weeds  of  its  kind. 
Would  not  the  Old  Hundredth  Boit  % 
tumr* 

Jacob  shook  his  head. 

''Nay,  sir,"  he  said,  '' my  Imid  ef  work 
is  not  like  yours.  The  making  of  a  sermon, 
I  doubt  not,  is  mightily  helped  by  the  Old 
Hundredth  or  Alleluia ;  but  cobbling  is 
delicate  work,  and  wants  a  tune  that  nins 
up  and  down,  and  may  be  sung  qniek  or 
slow,  according  as  the  work  lays  in  heel  or 
toe.  I  tried  Alleluia,  but  Lord !  I  took 
two  days  wiHi  Alleluia  over  a  job  thst  w&l 
<  Morgan  Rattler '  or  '  Black  Jack'  I  could 
have  knocked  off  in  three  hours." 

"  In  that  case,  Jaoob,"  said  the  Vicar, 
''  the  Church  will  forgive  thee  thy  fib  of  one 
pig  in  ten." 

When  they  were  gone  I  sat  down  again, 
my  heart  much  lighter/though  my  mind  was 
agitated  with  ttmiking  of  what  we  akoald 
have  done  had  my  f  ath»  withheld  his  con- 
sent And  for  some  Mme  I  heard  not)m)g 
that  went  on,  though  Sally  admmistered 
the  rope's-end  to  one  of  the  boys,  and  the 
cobbler  went  on  singing  and  the  children 
shouting. 

Presently,  however,  I  was  disagreesblj 
interrupted  by  the  trampUng  of  a  hone'i 
hoofs,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  crackiBgof 
a  whip,  and  a  loud,  harsh  voice,  railing  at 
a  stable-boy.  The  voice  it  was  imk 
affected  me,  because  I  knew  it  for  fte  voke 
of  my  cousin  Tom,  who  had  been  drinkmg 
and  laying  bets  with  some  of  the  officers 
all  the  morning,  and  was  now  about  to  lide 
hom«.  Then  the  horse  came  d&ttering 
down  the  street,  and  he  saw  me  in  the 
porch,  I  suppose,  for  he  drew  rein  at  the 
gate  and  bawled  out,  his  voice  bemg  thick 
with  drink : 

"  Molly,  Cousin  Molly,  I  say  1  Ccme  to 
the  gate—come  closer.  WoU,  I  have  to- 
day heard  a  pretty  thmg  of  thee — ^a  pretlj 
thing,  Molly,"  he  said;  "truly,  nothing 
less  than  that  you  want  to  marry  a  french- 
man, a  begffarly  Frenchman." 

<<What  business  is  that  of  yonisfl 
asked. 

"You  may  tell  him,  Mistress  Molly, 
that  I  shall  horsewhip  him." 

I  laughed  in  his  face.  A  girl  always 
believes  that  her  lover  is  the  bravest  of 
men. 

"You,  Torn?  Why,  to  be  sure,  Bay- 
mond  does  not  desire  to  fight  his  sweet- 
heart's cousin ;  but  if  you  so  much  as  lift 
your  little  finger  at  him,  I  promise  yoQ, 
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big  as  yom  taOf  that  you  will   be  sorry 
for  it'' 

At  this  he  used  dreadful  laDgnage, 
swearing  what :  he  wottld  do  when  lie 
should  meet  the  man  I  preferred  to  him-. 
ueli. 

"And  hfan  a  Frenchman,  MoUy/^  he 
eonoladed.  "To  think  ci  it)  Woaldet 
throw  me  over  for  a  becgarly  Frenoiunan  I 
Bat  wait,  <mly  wait  till  1  have  made  him 
roar  for  mercy  and  beg  my  pardon  on  his 
kaeea    Then»  perhaps "«    ' 

"  Oh  1 "  I  cried,  "  eo  away  quickly,  lest 
he  should  come  and  take  you  at  your 
word." 

He  began  to  swear  again,  but  suddenly 
stopped  and  went  away,  cantering  along 
the  road,  followed  by  his  dogs;  and, 
though  I  knew  my  Raymond  to  be  brave 
and  strong,  I  was  glad  that  he  did  not 
meet  this  halfdmnken  cousin  of  mine  in 
his  angry  mood. 

Tom  Wilgress,  my  mother's  nephew,  and 
therefore  my  own  first  cousin,  who  after- 
wards broke  his  neck  over  a  hedge  fox-^ 
hunting,  was  then  a  young  man  about 
five-and-twenty.  He  was  of  a  sturdy  and 
well-built  figure,  but  his  cheeks  were 
already  red'  and  pufied  up  with  strong 
drink.  He  had  a  small  estate,  which  he 
beqaeathed  to  me,  part  of  which  he  farmed, 
and  part  let  out  to  tenants.  It  was 
situated  north  of  Portsdown  Hill,  under 
the  Forest  of  Bere.  But  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  he  spent  at  the  Castle' or  the 
village  tavern  drinking  smoking  tobacco^ 
makmg  bets,  running  races,  badger- 
drawing,  cock-fightmg,  and  all  kinds  of 
sport  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  He 
professed  to  be  in  love  with  me,  and  con- 
tinually entreated  me  to  marry  him,  a 
thing  which  I  could  not  contemplate 
without  horror.  Sometimes  he  wo^ild  fall 
on  his  knees  and  supplicate  me  with  tears, 
swearing  that  he  lov^  me  better  than  his 
life  (he  did  not  say  better  than  a  bowl  cf 
pundi^,  and  sometimes  he  would  threaten 
me  with  dreadful  pains  and  punishments 
if  I  continued  in  my  contumacy. 

This  evening  I  clearly  foresaw,  from  the 
redness  of  his  face,  the  thickness  of  his 
voice,  and  a  certain  glassy  look  in  his  eye, 
that  he  was  about  to  adopt  the  latter 
method.  Heaven  pity  the  wife  of  such  a 
man  as  my  cousin  Tom  !  But  he  is  now 
dead,  and  hath  left  me  his  estate,  where- 
fore I  will  iq>eak  of  him  no  more  evil  than 
I  can  help,  yet  must  speak  the  truth. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  returned  to  my 
work. 


Presently,  I  was  again  interrupted,  this 
time  by  Madam  Claire.  She  had  with  her 
one  oi  the  French  prisonera  It  was  a 
young  man  whom  we  all  knew  very  wdL 
He  was  a  sous-lieutenant,  which  means 
some  kind  of  ensign.in  a  French  infantry 
regiment^  about  Bay  mond's  age — ^that  jb, 
between  tweoityrthree  and  twenty-four — 
and  had  been  a  prisoner  for  three  yeam 
We  knew. a  great  many  of  the  Frendi 
officers ;  this  was  natural,  beoause  we  were 
the  only  people  in  the  village  who  could 
talk  their  Itmguage.  I  say  we,  because 
the  Arnolds  taught  me,  and  in  their  oQt^ 
tage  we  spoke  both  French  and  Proven9aL 
But  this  young  man  was  our  special  friend; 
he  was  the  fnend  of  Raymond,  whom  he 
called  his  brother,  and  of  Madam  Claire, 
whom  he  called  his  mother.  Of  course,  there^ 
fore,  he  was  my  friend  as  well  The  reasons 
hx  die  affection  we  bore  him  were  max^. 
First/ he  came  from  the  South  of  Franoe, 
and  was  therefore  a  countryman  of  Bay- 
mend's,  and  had  spoken,  like  Baymond, 
the  language  of  the  South  when-  a  child. 
Next,  when  he  was  first  landed  he  fell  ill 
with  some  kind  of  malignant  fever,  which 
I  believe  would  have  carried  him  off  but 
for  Madam  Claire,  who^nnrsed  him,  sitting 
with  him  day  and  night,  a  service,  for 
which  he  was  ever  grateful.  Thirdly,  he 
was  a  young  man*  of  the  happiest  dis^ 
position,  the  kindest  heart,  and  the  sweetest 
manners  possible. 

-  As  he  came  from  the  same  part  of  the 
country,  it  was  not  stranee  that  he  should 
be  like  Baymend,  those  of  Southern  France 
being  all  dark  of  complexion^  and  with 
black  hair  and  eyes.  But  it  was  remarkr 
able  that  he  should  be  so  very  much  like 
him  that  they  might  be  taken  for  twins. 
They  were  of  the  same  height,  which  was 
something  under  the  average  height  of  an 
Englishman ;  ikm  heads  were  ol  the  same 
shape,  thdr  eyes  -and  hair  of  the  same 
shade,  their  chins  rounded  in  the  same 
way ;  even  their  voices  were  the  samei. 

The  resemblance  was  the  greater  this 
evening  because,  his  own  uniform  having 
fallen  into  rags,  Pierre  wore  the  dress 
of  a  dviliaa,  a  brown  coat  and  a  round 
hat  His  hair  was  neatly  tied  and  pow- 
dered, his  linen  was  dean ;  he  might  have 
passed  very  well  for  what  they  call  the 
country  Jessamy. 

Of  course,  those  who  knew  them 
well,  knew  the  differences  between  the 
two,  just  as  a  shepherd  knows  each 
sheep,  though  they  seem  to  the  general 
world  all  exactly  alike.    So  many  were 
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their  points  of  diflfereoce,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  one  for  the 
other.  Pierre  was  of  a  larger  and  stouter 
frame,  in  manner  he  was  more  yivacions, 
his  step  was  livelier,  his  gesture  more 
marked,  he  talked  more.  It  was  strange 
to  note  that  Pierre,  as  well  as  Eaymondi 
had  what  is  called  the  air  of  distinction. 
No  one  could  fail  to  remark  that  he 
looked,  as  we  in  England  should  say,  every 
inch  a  gentleman,  and  carried  himseU 
accordingly,  yet  with  something  of  the 
iVench  gallantry  and  swagger  which  was 
not  unbecoming.  Yet  he  was  by  birth  a 
son  of  the  people ;  he  came,  like  (General 
Hoche,  the  soldier  whom  most  he  admired, 
from  the  gutter,  and  he  was  proud  of  it 
Eaymond,  for  his  part,  was  of  a  more  quiet 
habit — you  would  have  taken  him  for  a 
scholar — who  talked  little;  a  dreamer, 
contented  to  accept  whatever  fortune 
offered.  Had  he  been  a  soldier,  he  might 
have  had  the  same  ambitions  as  his  friend, 
but  he  would  have  talked  about  them  less. 

"  Their  faces,"  said  Madam  Claire,  *<  are 
those  of  my  countrymen.  Some  call  it 
tJie  Boman  face ;  you  may  see  it  on  the 
old  monuments  in  the  cemetery  of  Aries. 
Bonaparte  is  reported  to  have  this  face, 
though  he  is  but  a  Corsican." 

I  have  never  seen  any  nuns,  but  when  I 
hear  or  read  of  them  I  must  needs  think 
of  Madam  Claire,  who  had  been  what  is 
called  a  religieuse,  but  I  know  not  of  what 
kind.  In  migion  she  was  named  Sister 
An^6lique,  but  her  Chrissom  name  was 
Claire.  She  wore  a  frock  of  blue  stuff  with 
a  long  cloak  of  the  same ;  on  her  head  was 
a  cap  or  hood  of  the  same,  with  a  white 
starched  cap  beneath ;  she  had  also  a  large 
white  collar,  round  her  neck  was  a  gold 
chain  with  a  crucifix,  and  in  her  hand  she 
always  carried  a  book,  because  her  rules 
obliged  her  to  read  prayers  at  certain  hours 
all  through  the  day.  She  spent  her  time 
chiefly  in  the  Castle  infirmary,  where  she 
nursed  and  comforted  the  sick  prisoners. 
Her  face  was  pale,  but  sweet  to  look  upon, 
and  to  me  it  seemed  always  as  if  she 
never  thought  of  herself  at  all,  but  always 
of  the  person  with  whom  she  was 
speaking. 

We  are  taught  that  to  hide  in  a  convent 
is  but  to  exchange  one  set  of  temptations 
for  another,  but  it  would  surely  be  a 
blessed  thing  if  our  Church  allowed  men 
and  women  to  renounce  the  things  in 
which  we  weaker  creatures  place  our 
happiness  (such  as  love,  marriage,  and 
tender    children,    or   place,    power,  and 


wealth),  and  to  give  all  their  kboor  nl 
thought  for  the  good  of  otheia.  lliiB  i 
what  Madam  Claire  did. 

"Great  news!"  cried  Pierre.  "Gntf 
news  indeed  1  Peace  is  condnded  isd 
signed.     We  are  all  going  to  be  retonei' 

This  was  news  inde^  F(»  fbu  oc 
five  months  nothing  else  had  been  spohi 
of;  but  ti^ough  there  was  a  oessayo&Qi 
hostilities,  there  was  always  the  feir  dut 
the  negotiations  would  be  broken  o£ 

"Peace!"  I  replied.  " And irhftt hm 
they  done  for  the  Emigres ) '' 

"I  bdieve  they  have  done  noddo^ 
Vive  la  paix  I — until  we  are  ready  to  p 
home  again.  Then,  tap-tap  goes  the  dno, 
and  to  the  field  again,  and  I  come  hoDi 
a  Colonel  at  leasts" 

"I  understand  not^"  said  Madim,  "bin 
peace  can  be  concluded  unless  the  Eiog 
returns  with  the  nobles,  and  the  old  order 
is  established  again." 

"  The  old  order ! "  Pierre  laughei  "Oh, 
ma  m^re,  the  old  order  is  the  old  wsiid 
before  the  Deluge.  But  you  do  not  m^ 
stand.  Whatever  else  returns,  the  old 
order  will  never  return.  Why,  will  a  people, 
once  free,  return  to  slavery ! " 

'<But  for  what  else  has  Great  Britiii 
fought,  except  for  the  old  order  t" 

"  I  know  not,  indeed.  But  this  I  knot, 
that  the  old  order  is  dead  and  buried'' 

Certainly  there  was  never  any  mm  ^ 
more  honestly  believed  in  the  BeToinliw 
than  Pierre.  Yet  not  like  the  wwtete 
who  were  our  first  prisoners  in  ^^ 
who  shouted  the  Carmagnole  "^*^ 
their  caps  in  the  air,  filled  with  hatwi  te 
priests  and  aristos.  They  were  goWiWw 
they  would  never  come  hick  again. 

"  How,  then,"  said  Madam,  "mn^ 
go  back  again,  unless  they  retain  mob 
property!'^ 

•*  Your  property  is  sold  and  your  im 
are  lost,"  Pierre  repUed.  «  ComehaAiM 
join  the  people.  You  are  no  loBgr  i 
separate  caste,  we  are  all  French  togewt 
Well,  if  you  please,  we  will  canre  a  ^ 
out  of  Germany  and  give  it  to  yon.  ^ 
your  share,  ma  mire,  I  will  oonqutfW 
you  with  my  own  sword."  , 

In  the  evening,  when  they  were  p»M 
had  another  visitor — ^Baymond  ^"°^**^^ 
we  talked  together  as  lovers  do,  2^^^^ 
but  ourselves.  The  peace  was  ^P^u 
was  not  possible  that  Great  ^^Z. 
abandoned  the  6migr6s;  somecwnpfln*^ 
would  be  made.  For  his  part^  he  lowj  | 
not  the  new  order  in  France,  and  Je«|?f 
not  to  live  there ;  he  would  be  an 
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man ;  bat  with  this  compenflation,  he  would 
do  this  and  that,  always  with  me.  Oh,  the 
dear,  deUghtf  al  talk  I 

I  went  with  him  at  nine  o'clock  to  the 
ganlen  gate.  Sally  was  standing  there 
waiting  for  as,  her  arms  akimbo— well, 
with  her  short  petticoats  and  big  boots  she 
looked  exactly  like  a  sailor. 

**  So,  yonng  gentleman,"  she  said,  "  I  hear 
that  my  mistress  haspromised  to  many  yon." 

*'  Indeed  she  has,  Sally." 

**  A  lucky  and  a  happy  man  her  husband 
wiU  be." 

"  He  wiU,  Sally." 

''  We  have  knoWn  you  a  long  time,  Mr. 
Raymond." 

"  More  than  eight  years,  Sally." 

"  And  yet  it  can't  be  denied  that  you 
are  a  Frenchman,  much  the  same  as  those 
poor  fellows  now  in  the  Castle." 

*<  I  am  an  Englishman  now,  Sally,  be- 
cause I  shall  have  an  English  wife,  which 
of  course  naturalises  a  man." 

"I  hope,"  said  Sally,  "that  it's  more 
than  skin  deep,  and  that  we  shan't  have 
no  fallings  o£F." 


CHAPTER  IL      PORCHESTER  CASTLE. 

The  Castle,  which,  now  that  the  long 
wars  are  over,  one  hopes  for  many  years,  is 
silent  and  deserted,  its  ruined  courts 
empty,  its  crumbling  walls  left  to  decay, 
presented  a  different  appearance  indeed  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1802.  For  in  those 
days  it  was  garrisoned  by  two  regiments  of 
militia,  and  was  occupied  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  eight  thousand  prisoners. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  other  ancient 
castles  in  the  country  even  more  extensive 
and  more  stately  than  Porchester;  but  I 
have  never  seen  them,  and  am  quite  satis- 
fied to  believe  that  for  grandeur,  extent, 
and  the  awe  of  antiquity,  there  can  be  none 
which  can  surpass,  and  few  which  can  pre- 
tend to  equal,  this  monument  It  is  cer- 
tainly ruinous  in  parts,  yet  still  so  strong 
as  to  serve  for  a  great  prison,  but  it  is  not 
overthrown,  and  its  crumbling  walls, 
broken  roofs,  and  dismantled  chambers 
surround  the  place  with  a  solemnity  which 
affects  the  most  careless  visitor. 

It  is  80  ancient  that  there  are  some  who 
pretend  that  paits  of  it  may  belong  to 
British  times,  while  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  of  the  outer  wall  was  built  by  the 
Bomans.  In  imitation  of  their  camps,  it 
stands  foursquare,  and  has  hollow  round 
towers  in  the  sides  and  at  the  corners. 


^' 


The  spot  was  chosen,  not  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  the  Britons  having  no  means 
of  attacking  ships  entering  or  going 
out ;  but  at  the  v^  head  of  the  harbour, 
where  the  creek  runs  up  between  the 
shallows,  which  are  banks  of  mud  at  low 
water.  Hither  came  the  Boman  salleys, 
laden  with  military  stores,  to  land  them 
under  the  protection  of  the  Castle.  When 
the  Bomans  went  away,  and  the  Saxons 
came,  who  loved  not  fighting  behind  walls, 
they  neglected  the  fortress,  but  built  a 
church  within  the  walls,  and  there  laid 
their  dead.  When  in  their  turn  the 
Normans  came,  they  built  a  castle  after 
their  own  fashion,  within  the  Boman  waUs. 
This  is  the  stronghold,  containing  four 
square  towers  and  a  fortified  entrance. 
Ajid  the  Normans  built  the  water-gate  and 
the  gate  tower.  The  rest  of  the  great 
space  became  the  outer  bailly  of  the  Castla 
They  also  added  battlements  to  the  wall, 
and  dug  a  moat,  which  they  filled  with 
sea- water  at  high  tide. 

The  battlements  of  the  Normans  are  now 
broken  down  or  crumbling  away;  great 

Eatches  of  the  rubble  work  have  fallen 
ere  and  there.  Yet  one  can  walk  round 
the  narrow  ledge  designed  for  the  bowmen. 
The  wall  is  crowned  with  waving  grass  and 
wallflowers,  and  up  the  sides  grow  elder- 
bushes,  blackberry,  ivy,  and  bramble,  as 
luxuriantly  as  in  any  hedge  beyond  Ports- 
down.  If  you  step  out  tlut>ugh  the  water- 
gate,  which  is  now  roofless,  with  Httle  left 
to  show  its  former  splendour,  except  a 
single  massive  column,  you  will  find,  at 
high  tide,  the  water  lapping  the  lowest 
stones  of  the  towers,  just  as  it  did  when  the 
Bomans  built  them.  Instead  of  the  old 
^alleys,  which  must  have  been  light  in 
draught,  to  come  up  Porchester  Creek, 
there  are  now  lying  hislf-a-dozen  boats,  the 
whole  fleet  of  the  little  village.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  water  are  the  wooded 
islets  of  Great  and  Little  Horsea,  and  I 
suppose  they  look  to-day  much  as  they  did 
a  thousand  years  ago.  On  this  side  you 
look  towards  the  east ;  but,  if  you  get  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Castle,  and  walk 
across  a  narrow  meadow  which  lies  between 
the  wall  and  the  sea,  you  have  a  very 
different  view.  For  you  look  straight  across 
the  harbour  to  its  very  mouth,  tiuree  miles 
away ;  you  gaze  upon  a  forest  of  masts  and 
upon  ships  of  every  kind,  from  the  stately 
man-o'-war  to  the  saucy  pink,  and,  twenty 
years  ago,  of  every  nation — because,  in 
those  days,  we  seemed  at  war  with  half 
the  world — from  the  French-built  frigate. 
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the  mofi  beantifal  ahip  that  floats^  to  the 
Maditeiranaaa  xebecqae,  all  of  them  prises. 
Heretiiey  lie,  some  ready  for  seai  some  just 
arriTedi  some  battered  by  shot,  some  nevriy 
xepairad  and  fresh  from  the  jrard ;  some--4t 
seems  a  cmei  fate  for  ships  which  have 
fought  the 'battles  of  their  oeaiLtry---KK>H- 
rerted  ii^  haUos  for  eoiiyicts  and  for 
pristoers;  some  store-ships'^why,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  nnmrber  and  the  land  of  the 
sfaips  lying  in  theharboim  They  eooid 
tcdl,  if  they  coold  speak,  of  many  a  battle 
and  many  a  storm ;  some  of  thmn  are  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Admiral  Benbow ;  one 
po<Nr  old  hnlk  is  so  old  that  die  was  oneea 
manV-war  in  the  M.  Datch  wanr  of  Ohailes 
the  Second,  and  earned  on  board,  it  is 
said,  the  Duke  of  York  himself. 

In  the  doekyard,  within  the  harbour, 
thcF  wooden  wi^  •f  England  are  built; 
here  they  are  fitted  np^;  from  this  plaee 
they  go  fordi  to  fi^ the  French.  Heavens'! 
how  many  shqw  we  sent  forth  eyery  year  1 
How  many  were  boilt  in  the  yard  1  How 
m»ny  brare  fellows  were  sacrifioed  year 
after  rear,  before  the  insatiable  rage  for 
war  wnich' possessed  one  man,  and  throogh 
him,  all  Bnrope,  eonld  be  overcome,  and 
the  tyrant  confined  in  his  cage,  like  a  wild 
beast,  until  he  ^oold  die  1 

Standing  onder  those  walls,  I  say,  we 
ooold  look<  straight  down  the  harbour  to 
the  forts  which  guard  its  entrance;  we 
could  see^in  the  npper  part  the  boats  ply- 
ing baokwards  and  forwards;  we  could 
hear  the  booming  of  the  salutes ;  we  could 
even  see  the  working  of  the  senu^ore,  by 
whose  mysterious  arms  news  is  oonveyea 
to  ImoAou  in  half-an-hoor.  And  the  sight 
of  the  ships,  the  movement  of  the  harbome, 
the  distant  banging  of  the  guns,  made  one, 
even  one  who  lived  in  so  quiet  a  village  as 
Porcbester,  feel,  as  if  one  was  taking  part 
in  the  great  events  which  shook  ihB  world. 
It  was  a  hand  time  to  many,  and  an  anxious 
time  for  all;  a  time  full  of  lavish  exp^di- 
ture  for  the  country ;  a  time  when  bread 
was  dear  and  work  scarce,  with  trade  bad 
and  prospects  uncertain.  Alas  1  with  what 
beating  of  heart  did  we  wait  for  news,  and 
gather  together  to  listen  when  a  newspapw 
was  brought  to  the  village  1  For  still  it 
seemed  as  if,  defeat  his  navies  though  we 
might,  and  though  we  chased  his  cruisers 
off  the  seas,  and  tore  down  the  French 
flag  from  his  colonies,  the  Corsican  Usurper 
was  marching  from  one  triumph  to  another, 
until  the  whole  of  Europe,  save  Russia  and 
England,  was  subjugated  and  laid  prostrate 
at  his  feet 


As  for  bad  times,  we  at  PoreheslerHi 
near  to  Portnnoath,  where  sU  tiie  ilo^ 
keepers  were  making  their  fortODfli,ii^ 
theriiipe  caused  so  greatadiily«qtt&l 
ture  of  money^ek  them  but  Ma^wh 
for  the  cost  of  coals,  whiefa  irera,  I  n 
member,  as  much  as  fifty  «sh9ingiitoi; 
and  the  lack  of  French  brandy,  vhiekn 
women  never  wanted   to  dmi,  add 
Gasoony  or  claret  wme,  wfaiek  is  ati 
placed,  quite  to  our  own  satiilaetiim,vi4 
the   delicate   cowslip  or   the  wholml 
ginger,  made  in  our  own  homes.   Thak;! 
however,  if  there  were  so  many  nm  M^ 
— a  hundred  and  twenty  thousaal  ftB(iit| 
in    His    Majesty's   Navy   alcme,  to 
nothing  of  those  aboard  the  mdkiak 
coasten^    colliers,    and    pri^ 
were  also  so  many  women  «hore^iiid 
many  hearts  torn  with  anxiety  st  thenn 
of  every  engagement     Oustomhsifastii 
heart,  and  no  doubt  siany,  eren  ol  th9 
who  loved  their  hnsbandi  tenderif;  naf 
in  the  morning  and  went  to  bed  aii^ 
with  no  more  than  a  simple  prayviorli 
safety.      You   shall   hear,   however,  m 
woman's  history,  by  which  you  nujlatt 
to  feel  for  others.    What  am  I,  ukI  lU 
have  I  done,  that,  while  so  niAoypot 
creatures  were  stricken  with  lifelong  giH 
my  shadow  should  have  given  place  to 
slnne,  my  sorrow  to  joy  ) 

The  outer  ward  of  the  Castle  wai  ofMi 
every  Sunday,  because  the  churoh  iw 
in  tiie  south-east  comw.  It  iettaoU 
Saxon  church  altered  by  the  IfonniBi 
Formerly  it  was  shaped  like  a  ena;  ^ 
one  of  the  arms  has  long  since  fitlltt  devL 
The  nave  is  long  and  narrow,  end  nkhei 
dark,  whieh  pleased  Madam  Chiit|ii^ 
cause  it  reminded  her  of  the  ckoi^  « 
Provence,  which,  it  seems,-  are  all  kspt 
dark  on  account  of  the  hot  suubiiM  oatr 
dde.  On  one  ude  of  the  nave  ialirag^ 
a  great  wooden  picture  of  the  Boyal  AiUi 
with  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  to  teaai^ 
of  our  loyalty ;  at  the  end  iaa  gallery  vli^ 
the  choir  sit  on  Sundays,  and  ^^^ 
gallery  an  old  stone  font,  omameated,O|0 
the  chancel,  with  round  arches  caiwJ 
interlaced,  very  pretty,  tiiough  moeh  vod^ 
with  aga  In  the  churchyard  outside,  if^ 
is  an  old  yew  among  the  giavea  Ai  nr 
tombstones,  they  are  few,  because,  whtt  > 
villager  dies,  the  mound  which  madaDS 
grave  is  known  as  long  as  his  memoir  I>^ 
which  is  as  long  as  his  <^^^ildren,  tf^ 
most  his  grandchildren,  survive  hiio*  *>1^ 
need  of  a  tombstone  when  the  "^  .^ 
scurein  his  Ufe,  is  clean  forgotten!  An<i 
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howmBAfi  eYea  of  the  greats  are  remeia- 
bered  longer  than  these  ¥illiig»t1  • 

To  this  choroh  we  came  every  Sanday ; 
say  father  and  I  sitting  in  the  pew. on  the 
right  hand  of  the  ohaneel,  and  after  the 
prisoners'  retnrni  Madam  Claire  and  Bayr 
mond  with  us.  The  left-hand  pew  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Phipps,  retired  pors^,  and 
his  wife,  a  haughty  lady,  danghtev  of  a 
Portsmouth  purreyor  to  the  fleet  •  In  the 
long  nave,  never  half  filled,  sat  the  villagers ; 
the  choir  were  in  tiie  gallery  at  the  end, 
where  we  had  music  of  violin,  violoncello^ 
and  flute;  in  the  transept  were  theeddiers 
of  the  garrison,  near  the  church  domr,  so 
that  in  case  of  trouble. they  might  troop 
out  quickly. 

There  were  no  gentlefolk  in  the  village, 
unless  we  count  ourselves.  I  am  weU 
aware  that  people  who  sell  fruit  and  vege- 
tables from  a  market-boat,  even  though  tiie 
head  of  the  family  be  an  Alderman,  cannot 
be  resarded  as  belonging  to  the  Quality. 
But  if  a  woman  i^  by  maipriage  raised  to 
her  husband's  rank,  it  is  beyond  question 
that  my  own  position,  had  every  one 
her  rights,  should  be  among  the.  noblest 
in  the  county,  even  though  the  boat  still 
goes  down  the  harbour  (the  profits  being 
very  far  short  of  what  they  were  in 
the  war  time),  and  though  some  persons, 
jealous  of  my  connection  with  the  old 
French  nobility,  sniff;  as  I  am  informed, 
at  the  pretensions  of  a  market-gardener. 
Sniffing  cannot  extinguish  birth ,  and  per- 
haps now  that  we  are  in  easier  circumstan- 
ces, and  have  succeeded  to  my.  cousin 
Tom's  estate,  my  son  may  one  day  resume 
the  ancient  title. 

Outside  the  gates,  the  village  tavern, 
now  so  quiet  the  week  through  except  on 
Saturday  evenings,  was  crowded  all  day 
long,  wHh  soldiers  drinking,  smoking  to- 
bacco, and  talking  about  the  war.  There  was 
a  canteen  in  the  Castle,  but  the  men  preferred 
the  tavern,  because,  I  suppose,  it  was  more 
homelike.  In  the, evening  there  was  a 
^ghtly  gathering,  or  dub,  held  in  the 
upper  room,  where  the  officers,  with  a  few 
gentlemen  from  the  village,  assembled  to 
take  their  punch. 

The  regiments  in  garrison  in  the  year 
1801,  were  the  Boyal  Dorset  Militia  and 
the  Denbigh  Militia,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  the  Hon.  George  Pitt,  after- 
wards second  Lord  Eivers,  at  this  time  a 
man  of  fifty  years. 

Th^  were  in  the  Castle  at  that  date  no 
fewer  than  eight  thousand  prisoners.  It 
seems  an  incredible  number  to  be  confined 


in  one  place,  but  in  this  country  alio* 
gethsr  tbirly^e  theusand  Frsnohprieanani 
were  confined,  of  whom  fcur  thousand  wsve 
at  Ferton,  near  Qowpost;  nine  thouMnd 
in  the  hulks  in  the  harbour,  aad  I  faiow 
not  hew  many  at  Waltham,  in*  Essex;  at 
Norman  Cress ;  at  Plymoutdi;  and  up  the 
Medway.  Theae  men  were  not,  H  is  true, 
all  FretM^  sailors.;  but  they. eoiiq>rised  the 
very  pick  and  flower  of  the  French  Navy^ 
Wh^,  the  psetended  peace  of  1802,  fov 
what  purpose  was  it  concluded  but  to  get 
back  those  sailors  whom  we  fought  again 
at  Trafalgar  9  As  for  exchange,  'tis  true 
that  France  had  some  ten  thouMnd  Eng^idi 
prisoners^  with  a  few  thousand  Hanove* 
rians ;  but  the  advantage  was  all  on  their 
sidob 

A  gseat  fortreesi  with  eight-:  theosand 
prisoners  and  a  garrison  of  two  thUusand 
mea  within  i^stoaer's  throw  A>f  the  idObige^ 
yet  their  presence  distorbed  us  Uttle/^  In 
the  day-tune  these  mrisoners  who  were 'en 
parole  walked  out  or  the  Castle,  it  is  true, 
but  they  made  na  disturbance  |>  ti^  common 
sort,  of  course,  were  not  suffered  out  on 
parde  at  all,  so  that^we  nevra  saw  them 
onleas  we  went  into  the  Cai^  Their  pro- 
visions were  sent  up  tiie  harbour  from 
Portsmouth ;  it  was  by  the  .same  W9if  that 
most  of  the  visitors  came  to-  see  themt 
Within  the  Castle,  among  the  pris<merS| 
were  farriers,  blacksmiths,  taibrs,  shoe- 
makers,  and  tradeunen  of  evexj  khid,  so 
that  they  had  no  occasion  to  go  outside  for 
anything  except  for  poultry,  e^,  and  fresh 
butter,  which  the  faj^ers'  wives  brought 
to  the  Castle  from,  the  country  round.  As 
for  the  fare  of  the  prisoners,  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  was  of  the  simplest  Yet^ 
how  many  a  poor  man  in  this  country 
would  be  thaiddul  could  he  look  forward 
confidently  to  receive  every  day  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  bread  and  half*a-pound  of 
beef,  with  veffetables  I  No  beer  or  rum  was 
served  ont^  but  those  who  had  money 
might  buy  it  in  the  canteen^  and  that  of 
the  best  and  at  a  cheap  rate. 

All  that  we  heard  of  the  prisoners  was 
the  beating  of  the  drums  and  the  blowing 
of  the  whistles  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. At  night  there  were  a  hundred 
sentries  post^  round  the  Castle^  almost 
close  to  each  other,  and  every  half-hour 
the  sergeant  ol  the  main  guard  went  his 
round  and  challenged  the  sentries.  Then 
those  in  the  village  who  were  awake  heard 
the  hoarse  answer  of  the  men — "All's 
well " — and  the  sergeant  marched  on,  and 
you  heard  the  same  words  a  little  farther 
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off|  and  so  on^  quite  round  the  Castle, 
getting  fainter  as  the  sergeant  reached  the 
water-gate,  and  becoming  gradually  touder 
as  he  returned  to  the  main  guard  station 
outside  the  Castle  gate.  Also,  at  nine 
o'clock  the  curfew  hul  was  rung,  when  all 
lights  had  to  be  put  out,  and  the  men 
turned  in.  Once  there  was  a  great  scare, 
for  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  ring  the 
bdl,  an  old  man  named  Clapham,  fell 
asleep  just  before  nine  and  woke  up  at 
midnight;  thinking  he  had  been  sleepiug 
only  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  seized  the 
rope  and  rang  lustily.  Then  the  garrison 
was  hlistfly  turned  out,  and  the  whole 
country-side,  roused  by  the  alarm  of  the 
midniffht  beU,  and  all  the  men  in  the  village, 
and  from  Cosham,  Wymering,  Widley, 
Southwick,  Fareham,  and  even  Titchbrook, 
all  with  one  consent  came  pouring  into 
Purchester  armed  with  whatever  they  could 
snatch,  thinkine  it  was  a  rising  of  the 
prisoners.  At  the  head  of  the  Porohester 
squad  marched  none  other  than  our  Sally, 
armed  with  a  pitchfork  and  full  of  valour. 

They  were  at  night  confined  to  their 
quarters,  some  in  wooden  buildings  erected 
in  the  outer  courts  some  in  the  four  towers 
of  the  inner  Castle.  Of  these  the  largest, 
the  keep,  was  divided  into  fourteen  rooms, 
without  counting  the  dun^ons.  Gloomy 
rooms  they  were,  being  hghted  only  by 
narrow  loop-holes. 

The  other  towers  were  smaller ;  in  one 
— ^it  was  whispered  with  shuddering — 
there  was  a  dissecting-room,  used  by  the 
French  surgeons  who  were  prisoners,  and 
by  the  English  regimental  surgeon.  As 
for  ihe  men's  quarters,  it  may  be  under- 
stood that  these  were  not  luxurious.  Some 
of  ihem  had  hammocks,  but  when  the 
press  grew  thicker,  straw  was  thrown 
upon  the  floor  for  those  to  sleep  upon  for 
whom  hammock  room  could  not  be  found. 
Hard  as  was  the  lot  of  the  Porchester 
prisoners,  however,  it  was  comfort  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  men  immured  at 
Forton,  where  there  was  hardly  room  to 
stand  in  the  exercise  ground,  and  they  lay 
at  ni^ht  as  thick  as  herrings  in  a  barrel ; 
or  with  those  who  were  confined  on  the 
hulks,  which  were  used  as  punishment 
ships,  where  the  refractory  ana  desperate 
were  sent,  and  where  half-rations  brought 
them  to  reason  and  obedience.  At  Por- 
chester the  prisoners  got  at  least  plenty  of 
fresh  aur,  sunshine,  and  room  to  walk 
about  For  the  refractory,  besides  the 
hulks  and  half-rations,  there  was  a  black 
hole,  and  if  a  man  tried  to  escape,  the  sen- 


tries had  orders,  after  calling  upon  Umto 
stand,  to  fire  if  he  did  not  obey. 

The  prisoners,  I  have  said,  were  mostlj 
French  sailors ;  but  there  were  a  good 
many  soldiers  among  them,  those  tiytea,  '^ 
namely,  in  the  conquest  of  the  Fracb  \ 
colonies.     There  were  also  hondredi  ef  | 
privateers'  men,  as  good  sailors  as  aoyia  I 
the    Eepublican    Navy.      Among  thfla 
were    many   Tendeans   who    had  bea 
concerned  in  the  rising;   they  thoogbt 
to  escape  the  penalty  which  overtook  lo 
many  of  their  comrades  by  gtnng  on  bond 
a  privateer,  but^  being  taken  priMon, 
jumped,  as  one  may  say,  out  of  the  fin 
into  Uie  frying-pan.     Among  them  ibo,  at  , 
one  time,  were  a  thousand  negroei,  ooce  , 
slaves,   but  turned  into  soldiers  by  tb 
Frendi,  and  taken  at  the  ishmd  of  St  i 
Vincent      The    cold    weather,  howerv, 
killed  most  of  these  poor  fellowi  foj 
quickly.     Another   company  of  soldien 
were  the  fellows  intended  for  the  imoD  ! 
of  Ireland,  and  taken  ofiT  the  Irish  eoHt;  i 
sturdy  band  of  veterans  they  were.  After 
the  battle  of  Gamperdown  no  fewer  tha 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  Dutch  nSon  ' 
were  brought  to  the  Castle ;  but  theiegil- 
lant  Hollanders,  who  had  been  dragged  into 
t^e  war  without  any  wish  on  their  put  u 
fight  for  France,  mostly  volunteered  into 
our   service,   and    became   good  Bridib 
sailors. 

The  earliest  prisoners  were  zealooi  I^ 
publicans,  especially  those  taken  prisonen 
by  Lord  Howe  after  the  "  First  of  Jow," 
in  1794.  These  men  used  to  shew  their 
sentiments  by  dancing  and  singing  "Ci 
Ira  "  and  '<  La  Carmagnole  "  every  ni^ 
and  flinging  their  red  caps  in  the  air. 

Le  Duo  do  York  avait  {tennis 

Que  Dunkerque  lui  Bendt  remis;  i 

Mais  il  a  ma!  cont^, 

Grace  k  yos  canoniers. 

Dansons  la  Carmagnole; 

Vive  le  son, 

Vive  le  son — 
Dansons  la  Carmagnole — 

Vive  le  son  i 

Du  canon. 

Such  is  the  ignorance  of  the  BtiU 
soldier  that  the  men  understood  not  (^ 
word,  and  as  they  only  laughed  andwe^ 
amu«9d  at  these  demonstrations,  the  m  i 
of  these  Bepublicans  abated  i 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  bj  ji 
Admiral  Jervis  off  Cape   St  Vincm^ »  ' 
great  number  of  Spaniards  were  bnnp  '^ 
in,  and  these  proved  a  very  desperate  ^ 
indeed.     It  was  a  company  of  these  fp^ 
who  laid  a  plot  to  escape,  thinking  %^^ 
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one  of  the  small  Yeasela  in  the  harbour  and 
to  get  oat  to  sea.  They  got  some  horse- 
shoe files,  ground  them  to  a  fine  edge  and 
a  point,  and  fitted  them  to  handles,  so  as 
to  make  excellent  da^ers.  Armed  with 
these  they  got  into  the  dungeons  under  the 
Queen's  Tower,  and  began  to  dig  their  way 
oat.  They  were  secured  after  a  desperate 
fight,  and  sent  on  board  the  hulks. 

Among  the  officers  the  most  remarkable 
was  a  certain  General  Tate,  formerly  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  who  was  sent  with  a  legion 
composed  entirely  of  galley-slaves  to 
invade  the  coast  of  Wdes— a  wild  and 
desperate  attempt,  resolved  upon,  one  would 
think,  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the 
galley-slaves  and  effecting  a  diversion  of 
troops  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 
The  ships  were  wrecked  at  a  place  called 
Fishguard,  and  the  men  mutinied  and 
spread  about  the  country  to  rob  and 
plunder,  until  they  were  caught  or  shot 
down.  Their  commander  was  a  fine  old 
man,  tall  and  erect,  with  long  white  hair, 
an  hereditary  enemv  to  Great  Britain,  but 
good  company  and  a  man  of  excellent 
manners. 

There  were  oUier  notable  prisoners. 
The  wretch  Tallien,  who  murdered  seven 
hundred  Royalists  at  Qoiberon,  was  here 
for  a  short  time.  The  General  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers  was  also  here.  Once  there 
arrived  a  whole  shipload  of  young 
ladies,  taken  on  board  a  ship  bound 
for  the  Isle  of  France,  whither  they  were 
going  in  search  of  husbands.  They 
were  not  detained  long,  and  the  ladies  and 
gentry  round  about  made  their  stay  plea- 
sant for  them  with  dances  and  parties. 
One  of  them  remained  behind  to  marry  an 
Eoglishmaa  There  was  also  a  certain 
black  General,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  he 
had  with  him  four  wives;  and  there  was  a 
young  fellow  who,  after  six  months  in 
prison,  fell  ill,  and  was  discovered  to  be  a 
woman.  Strange  things  happened  among 
them.  Thus  one  day,  a  certain  French 
Captain,  who  had  been  morose  for  a  long 
time,  mounted  to  the  roof  of  the  keep  and 
threw  himself  off,  being  weary  of  his  life. 
When  they  quarrelled,  which  was  often, 
they  fought  duels  with  swords,  for  want  of 
proper  weapons,  made  out  of  bits  of  iron, 
filed  and  sharpened  and  tied  to  the  ends  of 
sticks.  And  there  was  one  man  who  was 
continually  escaping.  He  would  climb  down 
the  wall  at  night  unseen  by  the  sentries ; 
then  he  would  seek  shelter  in  the  Forest  of 
Bere,  and  live  by  depredation  among  the 
poultry-yards  and  farmhouses  till  he  was 


caught  and  seat  back.  Once  he  made  hi 
way  to  London,  and  called  at  the  house  c 
M.  Otto,  who  was  the  French  Gommissione 
for  the  prisoners. 

The  daily  life  of  the  prisoners  was  wearj 
some  and  monotonous.    Some  of  them  ha< 
money  sent  by  their  friends,  witi^  whicl 
they    would    buy    drink,    tobacco,    an< 
clothes;  most  had  none.    They  lounger 
away  the  hours  talking  idly ;  they  gamblec 
all  day  long,  for  .what  stakes  I  know  not 
but  they  were  as  eager  on  the  games  as  i 
there  were  thousands  of  pounds  dependinj 
on  the  result  They  played  dominoes,  back 
gammon,  and  draughts ;   they  smoked  a 
much  tobacco  as  they  could  procure;  fev 
of  them — I  speak  of  the  common  sort— 
knew  how  to  read  or  write ;  their  language 
was  full  of  blasphemy  and  oatiis.     Tin 
soldiers  for  the  most  part  had  abandonee 
all  religion,  but  the  sailors  retained  theii 
former  faith.    The  happiest  among  dien 
were  those  who  had  a  trade   and  coulc 
work  at  it.    The  carpenter,  tailor,  shoe 
makers,  cooks,  and  barbers,  were  alwayi 
at  work,  and  made  considerable  earnings 
Besides  the  regular  trades,  there  were  arti 
by  which  large  sums  were  mada     The 
place  in  the  summer  was   crowded  witt 
visitors,  who  came  from  all  the  country 
round — from    Portsmouth,    the   Isle    oi 
Wightt  Southampton,  Lymington,  Faver* 
sham;    even  from  Winchester   and  Chi- 
chester— to  gaze  upon  the  prisoners.  These 
people,  after  staring  at  the  strange,  wild 
creatures,  unkempt  and  ragged,  were  easily 
persuaded  to  buy  the  pretty  things  which 
the  more  ingenious  of  them  carved,  such  aa 
toys,  tobacco-stoppers,  and  nicknacks  out 
of  wood,  the  simpler  things  of  soft  deal, 
but  the  more  expensive  out  of  some  chance 
piece  of  oak  or  a  pine-knot ;  out  of  beef- 
bones  they  made  models  of  ships,  chess- 
men, draughts,  dominoes,  and  card  counters ; 
out  of  dried  straws  they  braided  little 
boxes,  dinner-mats,  and  all  kinds  of  pretty, 
useless  things;  and  some  of  them  made 
thread-lace  so  beautifully  that  it  was  sold 
at  a  great  price  and  carried  all  about  the 
country,  and  all  the  lace-makers  began  to 
cry  out,  when  the  Government  stopped  that 
industiy. 

Two  priests  were  allowed  to  go  in  and 
out  among  them,  and  to  celebrate  the 
papistical  mass,  which  was  done  every 
morning  in  a  ruined  gallery  called  the 
Chapel  It  was  boarded,  glass  was  put 
into  the  window,  a  door  was  provided,  and 
an  altar.  Madam  Cliure  came  daily,  and 
many  of  the  Yendean  and  Breton  sailors. 
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The  rest  stayed  away,  even  on  Sondays, 
and  many,  if  the  priedt  spoke  to  them  of 
rel%ion,  answered  with  blasphemy  and 
execration.  Why  should  a  horrid  atheism 
be  joined  to  Bepnblioan  principles  1  Tet 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Swiss  States  are  not  atheistical 

QHAPTSB  IIL   THE  FAMILY  LUCK. 

TfisI  Arnolds — ^whose  real  name  was 
Arnault,  bat  it  has  thus  been  Englished — 
came  to  Porchester  early  in  the  year  1794. 
Why  they  directed  their  steps  to  this 
village,  I  know  not  They  were  saved, 
with  many  more,  when  the  city  of  Toulon 
was  taken  by  the  French.  Baymond,  who 
was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  has  often 
described  to  me  the  terrible  night  when 
the  French  poured  shot  and  shell  upon  the 
town,  while  the  English  fired  the  arsenal 
and  destroyed  those  ships  which  they 
could  not  carry  out.  With  his  mother  he 
was  taken  on  board  an  English  ship,  being 
separated  by  the  crowd  from  his  father,  who 
was  unhappily  left  behind.  On  board  the 
same  ship  was  found  hisaunt,  Madam  Claire, 
called  in  religion  Sister  Ang^lique.  How  she 
got  there  she  knew  not,  nor  could  she  ever 
remember,  her  wits  being  scattered  for  the 
time  with  the  terrors  of  the  night,  the 
awful  flames,  the  roar  of  the  cannon, 
and  the  bursting  of  the  shells.  When, 
however,  she  recovered  her  senses,  it 
was  found  that  she  was  still  grasping 
the  ba|  which  contained  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  the  family  treasures,  namely, 
the  Oolden  Rose,  presented  by  a  certain 
Pope,  who  lived  I  know  not  how  long  ago 
— it  was  when  tiie  Popes  were  at  Avignon, 
instead  of  Eome — ^to  one  of  the  ladies  of 
their  house,  then,  and  until  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in 
the  South  of  France.  With  the  Bose  the 
Pope  gave  his  blessing,  with  the  promise, 
it  was  said — though  how  a  mere  man,  even 
the  Pope  of  Bome,  can  presume  to  make 
such  a  promise  one  knows  not — that  so 
long  as  the  Kose  remained  with  tiie  f ffiuily, 
the  line  should  never  ceasa  Certainly 
the  line  hath  never  ceased  for  five  hun- 
dred years  and  more,  though  after  the  death 
of  Raymond's  father,  he  himself,  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  was  the  sole  representative.  As 
for  the  Rose  itself,  which  is  now  in  my 
possession  and  kept  locked  up,  it  is  a 
strange  thing  to  look  at,  being  the  imita- 
tion of  a  rose-bush  about  eighteen  inches 
high  in  j>ure  red  gold.  No  one  would 
guess,  without  being  told,   that    it  was 


intended  for  a  rose-bush,  for  the  tnnk 
and  branches  are  all  stra^ht  and  itifi;« 
mudi  like  a  real  roae-bush  u  a  tiee  ini 
sampler  is  like  a  real  trea  It  is  providsd 
with  leaves,  also  of  gdd,  and  with  floiw 
and  buds,  wMch  were  Bet  with  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones,  small  in  siie  but  ben- 
tiful  in  colour,  such  as  rulues,  emerald^ 
sapphires,  and  many  others  whoaa  wtam 
I  know  not  I  suppose  there  ia  no  oik 
examplein  the  whoieof  His  Majeaty^naln 
of  such  a  Rose.  I  have  heard  thattiiaEuii 
of  Spam  or  the  Emperor  of  Anatria  nuf 
possibly  have  one,  but  probably  than  k 
no  other  Holy  Rose  in  ^  poesMHO&Qf  i 
private  fiamily. 

When  they  w^e  landed  at  PortamoBtIi, 
these  fugitives  had  nothing ;  neither  moiuf, 
nor  clothes,  n<Hr  friends.  One  of  themm  i 
lady  who  knew  nothing  of  the  vorU, 
having  been  for  the  most  of  her  lib  in 
a  convent;  another  was  a  hMly  floN 
anxiety  for  her  husband  was  quickly  dziriig 
her  mad;  and  the  third  was  ^y  a  boj.  i 
more  pitiful  party  was  never  knded  Itoa 
Fxance,  not  even  counting  that  boatM 
of  unfortunate  ^migr^s  which  was  fmi 
in  Southampton  Water  one  monimgy  afcirf 
ing  and  penniless,  and  almost  lakA 
There  was  nothing  by  which  these  Uia 
could  earn  t^eir  bread,  because  theyesoii 
db  nothing.  Yet  they  were  richer  tlun  lof 
of  the  rest,  because  they  had  with  te 
the  Golden  Rose. 

I  know  not  exactly  when  they  hmed 
the  truth  about  the  head  of  their  hnis 
thus  left  to  the  meroies  of  the  Ie?eiBr 
tionfats,  but  it  was  after  they  ]BiiiA 
at  Portsmouth  and  before  they  wvA  to 
Pordiester.  The  news  was  broogkt  to 
them  by  an  eye-witness.  The  BepaUifltt 
Army,  masters  of  the  city,  made  the^wMe 
of  t^e  remaining  inhal^tants  pria(mex&  Aul 
they  shot  all  &ose,  includmg  the  Ooak 
d'Eyragues,  who  w^e  of  rank  and  pof- 
tion.  Against  him,  it  was  said,  a  oeitai> 
man,  who  had  been  a  dependent  or  hsa^ 
friend,  gave  informatbn,  so  that  hii  fi^ 
was  at  once  decided,  and  he  waa  shot 
And  when  this  news  arrived,  hia  viiof 
went  out  of  her  nnnd,  and,  unlike  Muhn 
Claure,  who  had  only  been  seaied,  ^ 
never  recovered. 

"  Ladies,"  said  the  Vicar  of  PdrduBt*; 
when  he  was  first  called  to  conaider  tbtf 
case,  ''  tliere  is  no  ahemalm  Y<m  boi^ 
sell  thu  precious  relia" 

He  addressed  both  ladies,  bit  eii]r<»0 
heard  and  undentoed  him. 

"Alas!"  cried  that  one^  "if  it  W 
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not  for  Eaymond  I  wonld  rather  Btarve 

than  part  with  it  And  to  let  it  go  m  to 
impenl  the  poor  bo/s  life,  sttice  there  ia 
none  other  to  contiime  the  family." 

"  You  may  send  it  to  Londoiij"  said  the 
Vicajj  "  to  be  sold  to  aome  great  nobleman 
lua  a  wonderful  curiosity.  Or  you  may 
eeil  it  to  a  merchant  for  the  value  of  its 
gold  and  precious  stones*  Or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, yon  might  soil  it  little  by  little,  Thus 
you  might  keep  the  Hose  itself  for  a  long 
time  by  selling  the  jewels  of  the  flowers. 
See,  some  of  the  stones  are  large  and 
valoabla  Take  one  out,  and  let  me  sell 
it  for  your  immediate  wantSL  When  the 
money  is  exhausted  yon  can  give  me 
another,  and  ao  on.  Perhaps,  long  before 
yon  come  to  an  end,  your  fortunes  will 
change ;  the  Eepublic  will  be  overthrown, 
and  the  ^^migr^a  returned." 

"  Alas  I "  she  cried  again,  "  The  jewels 
aro  a  part  of  the  Holy  Rose,  and  they  have 
been  blessed  by  the  Pope  himself.  Is  it 
not  the  sin  of  sacrilege  1 " 

"  On  the  contrary,  Madam,"  the  Yicar 
replied,  emiling.  "I  suppose  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Pope  has  never  before 
proved  of  ao  practical  a  value," 

I  remember  very  well  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  for  the  news  had  spread  abroad 
that  some  French  people  were  going  to^ 
live  in  Mr.  Phippa*s  cottage,  and  I  went  out' 
to  see  them  coma  They  were  brought  up 
in  a  boat  from  Portsmouth,  and  landed 
li  close  to  the  water-gate  of  the  Castle. 
(There  were  no  prisoners  in  the  Castle  as 
yet.)  The  Vicar  was  with  them,  and  led 
them  through  the  Castle  to  the  village. 
I  You  may  be  sure  we  all  stared,  never 
■  thinking  that  we  should  behold  on  English 
ii  ground  bo  strange  a  creatine  as  a  nun. 
Yet  here  was  one,  dressed  in  a  blue  cloak 
and  blue  frockp  with  a  white  starched  hood 
or  cap.  She  carried  a  bag  in  her  hand, 
and  round  her  neck  was  a  gold  chain  with 
a  crucifix.  On  one  side  of  her  walked  onr 
Yicar,  who,  I  suppose,  had  persuaded  them 
to  seek  this  asylum ;  and  on  the  other  a 
lady  richly  dressed,  though  there  were  the 
stains  of  the  voyage  and  rough  weather 
npon  her  fine  clothes.  The  nun  was  pale, 
and  walked  with  her  eyes  downcast;  this 
lady  tossed  her  head  and  laughed,  talking 
without  cessation.  She  laughed  because  she 
was  out  of  her  mind,  having  been  driven 
mad,  we  learned,  by  terror  and  the  loss  of 
her  husband;  and  she  talked  because  she 
believed  that  her  husband  was  still  living, 
and  that  he  was  always  with  her  day  and 
ufght     This  belief  she  maintained  till  her 


death,  and  certainly  nothing  happier  could 
have  befallen  the  poor  lady.  Very  soon 
those  who  went  to  the  house,  began  to 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  her  husband  was 
permitted  to  remain  on  earth  for  his  wife's 
protection;  and  though  one  may  not  be 
believedj  I  dare  assert  that  the  haunted 
house  had  no  terrors  for  me,  though  a 
ghost  in  my  own  room  would  have  driven 
me  mad  with  fear.  Behind  the  ladies 
walked  a  handsome  boy,  black-eyed  and 
with  black  hair.  Little  did  I  think  how 
that  boy  was  to  become  the  ^hole  joy  of 
my  life. 

There  was  never,  I  am  certain,  a  house- 
hold more  frugal  than  this.  The  two 
ladies  seemed  to  live  altogether  npon  bread 
and  salad;  or  upon  bread  dipped  in  oil ; 
while  Madam  Claire  rigorously  kept  all 
the  fasts  o!  her  Church  (though  none 
of  the  feasts),  abstaining,  on  those  days, 
from  all  food  except  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  They  kept  fowls,  the 
eggs  of  which  were  reserved  for  Eay- 
mond, They  lived  in  a  little  cottage  at 
three  pounds  a  year,  Ajs  for  their  clothes, 
Madam  Claire  mended  them,  washed  and 
ironed  them;  though  sometimes  Raymond 
was  in  need  of  boots  and  coats,  when  money 
must  be  found*  Yet,  with  all  this  frugality, 
the  stones  of  the  Holy  Rose  slowly  dimi- 
niahed;  its  flowers  began  to  assume  a  shabby 
and  (so  to  speak)  an  autumnal  aspect;  for 
the  years  went  on,  and  the  Eepublic  was 
not  overthrown,  nor  were  the  6migr6e 
invited  to  return  to  their  property. 

When  we  became  friends,  which  was 
very  soon,  the  boy  taught  me  his  language, 
and  I  taught  him  mine»  Which  was  the 
apter  scholar  I  know  not  He  was  three 
yeajTB  older  than  I,  but  was  never  ashamed 
to  play  with  a  girl  When  he  had  no  work 
to  do— either  lessons  for  the  Vicar,  or  work 
in  the  garden  where  they  grew  their  salads 
—he  would  go  with  me,  either  to  row 
down  the  creek  among  the  men-o'-war  in 
the  harbour,  or  to  ramble  in  the  woods 
beyond  Portsdown  HiLL  And  thus  we 
continued  companions  and  friends,  after  we 
were  grown  out  of  boy  and  girl  and  before 
we  became  lovers — though  I  believe  we 
were  lovers  &om  the  beginning. 

Eaymond  was  not  a  bookish  boy,  nor  did 
he  take  to  the  learning  with  which  the  Vicar 
would  have  willingly  supplied  him  in  ample 
quantities  had  he  desired.  But  though  he 
grew  up  a  gentle  young  man,  as  a  boy 
he  excelled  in  aU  kinds  of  manly  games, 
and  was  ready  to  wrestle,  run,  or  leap  with 
any  of  Ms  own  age,  or  to  fight  with  any 
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who  called  him  French  Frog,  or  Johnny 
Crapaad.  Conaeqaently  he  received  the 
respect  which  is  always  paid  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  courage.  It  is  strange  to  note 
how  boys  will  sometimes  become  enemies 
and  rivals  from  the  very  first.  This  was 
the  case  with  my  cousin  Tom  and  Baymond. 
Tom  was  the  stronger,  but  Baymond  the 
more  active.  Tom  spoke  behind  Baymond's 
back  of  French  impudence,  French  pre- 
sumption, and  French  bras;  but  I  never 
heard  that  he  allowed  himseu  those  liberties 
before  Baymond's  face.  And  I  well  re- 
member one  26th  of  July,  which  is  Ports- 
down  Fair,  how,  in  the  sports  upon  the 
Running  Walks  at  the  back  of  Bichardson's 
Theatre,  Baymond  laid  Tom  fair  and  flat 
upon  his  back  at  wrestling,  so  that  he 
limped  away  shaken  all  over  and  growling 
about  foul  play,  though  it  was  as  Cftir  a 
throw  as  was  ever  seen. 

Later  on  it  pleased  Tom  to  describe 
himself  as  my  wooer,  which  was  ridicu- 
lous, because  I  never  could  have  given 
a  thought  to  Tom,  even  if  Baymond  had 
not  been  there  before  him  Who  could 
endure  the  caresses  of  a  man  who  was  al- 
wavs  longing  to  be  where  cocks  are  fought, 
badgersdmwn,  prise-fights  fought,  racesrun, 
and  drink  flowing ;  whose  clothes  smelt  of 
the  stable,  and  whose  language  was  that  of 
grooms,  hostlers,  and  jockeys)  It  pleased 
him,  too,  in  spite  of  the  lesson  taught  him 
at  Portsdown  Fair,  to  affect  a  contempt 
for  Baymond.  He  laughed  scornfully  when 
he  spoke  of  him.  **  One  Englishman,''  he 
said,  *^  is  worth  three  Frenchmea  Every- 
body knows  that  Wait,  Molly,  till  I  give 
him  a  basting.''  Yet  the  di^  of  that  bast- 
ing did  not  arriva  And  1  suppose  that 
this  threatening  promise  was  made  to  none 
but  myself,  otherwise  Baymond  would  have 
been  told ;  in  which  case  it  is  certain  the 
thing  would  have  been  brought  to  a  head. 

Very  likely  it  made  Tom  happier  to 
believe  that  he  could  administer  that 
basting  if  he  should  choose.  As  you  will 
see  presently,  the  moment  actually  dbosen 
by  him  for  the  purpose  was  unfortunate. 

It  was  difficcut  for  the  6migr68  and  for 
their  sons  to  find  employment  by  which  to 
make  their  livelihood.  For  though  in  this 
country  every  calling  is  open  to  Jl,  so  that 
many,  even  of  our  Bishops  and  Judges,  have 
been  poor  boys  to  begin,  yet  a  young  man's 
choice  is  generally  restncted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth  and  condition. 
Thus  the  son  of  the  village  carpenter 
succeeds  his  father,  and  the  man  who  hath 
a  good  shop  bequeaths  it  to  his  son.     But 


if  a  young  man  aspires  to  a  profession,  he 
must  be  able  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  order  to  learn  its  secrets,  and  to 
be  received  by  some  learned  society  aa  a 
membcff.  Nothing  can  be  done  without 
money  or  interest  If  he  would  be  a 
farmer,  he  must  be  able  to  lay  out  money 
upon  stock  and  implements;  if  a  tradesman, 
he  must  be  first  apprenticed  and  after- 
wards buy  and  stock  his  shop ;  if  he  be  a 
clergyman,  he  must  be  able  to  buy  a  living, 
unless  he  find  a  patron ;  if  he^  becomes  a 
soldier,  he  must  buy  his  commission ;  if  a 
sailor,  he  must  bribe  some  one  in  place, 
or  remain  for  ever  a  midshipman;  if  he 
would  find  a  Government  office,  even  of 
the  humblest  kind,  he  must  have  interest 
to  procure  it  for  him,  or  money  to  buy  it 

Some  of  theni,  therefore,  became  teachers, 
because  teaching  is  the  only  kind  of  work 
which  requires  no  money,  apprenticeship, 
interest,  or  bribery.     They  taught  thdr 
own  language  for  the  most  part^  or  the 
accomplishments  which  they  were   best 
qualified    to    undertake,    namely,    danc- 
ing, music,  deportment,  drawing,  and  so 
forth.     The  more  ingenious  pamted  pic- 
tures, or  carved  stotues ;  some  composed 
music ;  some  carved  in  wood  and  ivory ; 
some    bdcame    conjurors,    ventriloquists, 
tumblers,  or  circus  riders ;  a  good  many 
•became  cooks  or  barbers;  some,  I  have 
heard,  became  gamblers  by  profession,  and 
if  they  belonged  to  the  better  sort,  played 
cards  at  clubs,iftothebaser,  held  their  tablea 
at  fairs  and  races.    Some  turned  thieves 
and  rogues,  but  these  were  few.    A  great 
many  went  home  again  as  soon  u  it  waa 
safe,thoughthey  didnot  get  back  their  lands. 
Some  went  to  America,  but  I  know  not 
what  they  did  there.     Whatever  they  did, 
it  was  always  considered  as  a  make-shift 
against  the  day  when  they  should  return 
and  be  restored  to  their  own  property. 

As  for  Baymond,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  work  for  his  bread  as  soon  as 
possible.  Fortunately,  though  he  loved 
not  books,  he  was  continually  drawing  and 
painting.  It  is  an  art  by  which  some  men 
live,  either  by  teaching  or  selling  their 
pictures.  "  Let  the  boy,"  said  the  Vicar, 
<<  cultivate  this  gift,  so  that^  perhap^  if  the 
need  still  exists,  it  may  provide  him  the 
means  of  an  honourable  livelihood  until 
the  day  when  you  shall  happily,  under 
Providence,  return  to  your  own." 

In  short,  Baymond  was  put  under  a 
master  at  Gosport  until  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, when  he  had  learned  all  that  coold 
be  taught  him.    Then,  because  pupils  were 
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not  to  be  foand  in  Porchester,  he  went  to 
Portsmouth,  and  began  to  teach  to  sach  of 
the  young  officers  as  wished  to  learn,  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  painting,  and  making 
plans  and  maps,  especially  plans  of  for- 
tifications. 

Bat  the  time  went  on,  and  the  successes 
of  the  Bepublican  armies  did  not  hold  out 
much  hope  that  the  return  of  the  Nobles 
would  soon  take  place. 

CHAPTER  IV.      IN  THE  OTHER   CAMP. 

"  Huzza,  Molly  ! "  cried  my  cousin,  his 
face  full  of  exultation.  "  Tib  now  certain 
that  we  shall  have  peace.  I  have  been 
drinking  the  health  of  Boney,  whom  I  shall 
ever  love  for  calling  home  all  starving 
Frenchmen." 

"Will  the  ^migr^s  go  home,  too, 
Tom  1"  — o         o 

"  Ay,  they  will  all  go.  What  1  Do  you 
think  we  shall  suffer  them  to  stay  any 
longer,  the  ragged,  greedy  blood-suckers, 
when  there  are  honest  Britons  out  of  work  t 
Not  so.     They  must  pack.'' 

''Will  their  property  be  restored  to 
them,  then  t " 

"  Nay,  I  know  not  1  'Tis  thought  at  the 
tavern  tliat  something  will  be  done  for 
them,  but  I  know  not  what.  WeU,  Molly, 
so  you  will  lose  your  fine  lover." 

•*  Never  mind  my  fine  lover,  Tom." 

**  Nay,  I  mind  him  not  a  button  1 " 
Here  he  put  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
with  the  other  shook  his  cudeel  playfully. 
"  Molly,  he  ia  a  lucky  lad.  Another 
week  and  he  would  have  had  a  basting. 
Ay,  in  another  week  at  farthest  I  must 
have  drubbed  him." 

''  Oh,  Tom  1  how  long  has  that  drubbing 
been  threatened  t  Nay,  it  were  a  pity,  if 
Raymond  mu&t  go,  for  him  never  to  know 
your  truly  benevolent  intentions.  I  will 
tell  him  this  evening." 

''  As  you  please,  my  girl ;  as  you  please," 
he  replied  carelessly,  and  sauntered  away, 
but  returned  back  after  a  few  steps. 
"Molly,"  he  said,  "I  think  it  would  be 
kindest  to  let  the  poor  man  go  in  ignorance 
of  what  would  have  befallen  him.  What  t 
He  cannot  help  being  a  Frenchman.  Don't 
let  him  feel  his  misfortune  more  than  is 
necessary." 

This  was  thoughtful  of  Tom 

['  Then,  Tom,  I  will  not  tell  him.  But 
it  is  for  your  sake  and  to  spare  you,  not 
him,  the  drubbing.  Oh,  Tom,  he  would 
breai  every  bone  in  yoor  body ;  but  if  you 
mean  what  you  say,  and  are  really  not 


^ 


afraid  of  him,  why  not  tell  him  what  you 
have  told  me  ? " 

"Well,  Molly,  you  can  say  what  you 
like  ;  but  you  are  not  married  yet,  my  girL 
You  are  not  married  yet" 

I  did  not  tell  Baymond,  because  I  think 
it  is  wicked  for  a  woman  to  set  men  a- 
fighting,  though  it  is  commonly  done  by 
village  girls ;  but  I  had  no  anxiety  on  the 
score  of  Tom's  desire  to  baste  anybody.  I 
might  have  felt  some  anxiety  had  I  re- 
flected that  the  ways  of  a  man  when  in 
liquor  cannot  always  be  foretold. 

Baymond  thought  little  of  Tom  at  this 
time.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  left  him, 
with  the  Boyal  Family  of  France  and 
aU  the  6m]gr^s,  out  in  the  cold;  one  cannot 
deny,  though  he  is  now  an  Englishman  by 
choice,  and  contented  to  forget  his  native 
country,  that  he  was  then  much  cast  down. 

"For  ten  years,"  he  said,  "our  lives 
have  seemed  an  interruption;  we  have 
been  in  parenthesb;  whatever  we  did,  it 
was  but  as  a  stop-gap.  We  have  endured 
hardship  patiently,  because  it  would  pass. 
Great  Britain  was  fighting  for  us;  well, 
all  that  is  over.  The  Government  has  aban- 
doned us ;  the  Bevolution  has  succeeded ; 
there  will  be  no  more  Kings  or  Nobles  in 
France." 

Yes,  peace  was  made,  and  the  French 
Princes,  the  Boyalists,  and  the  French 
Nobles,  who  thought  we  should  never  lay 
down  our  arms  until  the  old  state  of 
things  was  restored,  found  that  they  were 
abandoned.  To  me,  because  I  now  took 
my  ideas  from  Baymond,  it  seemed 
shamefol,  and  I  Unshed  for  my  country. 
But  one  can  now  plainly  see,  that  when  an 
enterprise  is  found  to  be  impossible,  the 
honour  of  a  country  cannot  be  involved  in 
prosecuting  it  any  farther.  It  took  twelve 
years  more  of  war  for  France  to  under- 
stand the  miseries  she  had  brought  upon 
herself  by  driving  away  her  Prbces.  As 
soon  as  the  opportunity  arrived,  Great 
Britain  led  them  back  again. 

'Twas  no  great  thing  of  a  peace  after  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
England,  we  learned,  was  to  keep  certain 
possessions  taken  from  the  Dutch,  and  to 

f'lve  back  those  she  had  taken  from  the 
rench.  But  the  strength  of  France  was 
so  enormously  improved,  Buonaparte  beine 
master  in  Spam,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  I 
know  not  what  beside,  that  everyone 
prophesied  the  breaking  out,  before  long, 
of  another  and  a  more  prolonged  war. 
This,  in  fact,  speedily  happened,  as  every- 
body knows. 


^la 
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The  general  joy,  however,  was  wonderfaL 
So  great  was  it  in  London,  that  the  people 
fonght  and  straggled  for  the  honour  of 
taking  oat  the  horses  from  the  carriage  of 
the  French  Ambassador — ^he  was  a  certain 
Oolonel  Laariston,  of  English  ancestry,  and 
yet  a  favoorite  with  Baonaparte — and 
dragging  it  themselves  with  shoats  and 
cheers.  The  City  of  London  and  every 
other  town  in  the  country  were,  we  heard, 
iUuminated  at  night  with  the  lighting  of 
bonfires,  the  firing  of  squibs,  and  the 
marching  of  mobs  about  the  streets.  At 
Portsmouth  they  received  the  intelligence 
with  more  moderate  gratitude,  because, 
although  it  is  without  doubt  a  grievous 
thing  to  consider  the  continual  loss  of  so 
many  gallant  men,  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  sea-port  flourishes  in  time  of 
war,  but  languishes  in  time  of  peace.  In 
time  of  war  there  happen  every  day  arrivals 
and  departures  of  ships  and  troops,  the 
advance  of  prize  money,  the  engagement  of 
dockyard  hands,  the  concourse  of  people 
to  see  the  troops  and  the  fleets,  the  fitting 
out  and  victualling  of  the  vessels,  all  of 
wbJch  keep  the  worthy  folk  full  of  business, 
so  that  they  quickly  make  their  fortunes, 
build  and  buy  houses,  and  retire  to  the 
country  and  a  garden. 

At  Porchester  the  landlord  of  the  tavern 
cursed  the  peace  which  would  take  from 
him  all  his  custom.  He,  however,  was  the 
only  man  who  did  not  hail  the  news  with 
pleasure.  As  for  the  Castle,  not  only  the 
prisoners,  but  the  garrison  as  well — no 
soldier  likes  being  converted  into  a  prison 
warder — rejoiced.  They  made  a  great  bon- 
fire in  the  outer  court — beautiful  it  was  to 
see  the  keep  and  the  walls  and  the  church 
lit  up  at  night  by  the  red  blaze  of  the 
flames ;  soldiers  and  prisoners,  arm-in-arm, 
danced  round  the  flre,  shouting  and  sing- 
ing. There  were  casks  of  liquor  sent  in, 
I  know  not  by  whom,  and  the  serving  out 
of  the  drink  greatly  increased  the  general 
joy. 

After  this,  and  until  the  prisoners  were 
all  gone,  it  was  truly  wonderful  to  see  the 
change.  First  of  all  the  soldiers  with  the 
loaded  muskets  were  removed  from  the 
walls,  and  there  were  no  more  sentries, 
except  at  the  gates.  Why  should  prisoners 
be  watched  who  would  certainly  make  no 
attempt  to  escape,  now  that  the  vessels 
which  were  to  carry  them  home  were  pre- 
paring^ for  them  t  They  were  no  longer 
enemies  but  comrades,  and  it  was  strange 
to  mark  the  transition  from  foe  to  friend. 
Our  joumals,  we  heard,  in  like  manner 


ceased  to  abuse  the  First  Consul,  a&d 
began  to  find  much  to  admire— the  fint 
time  for  nearly  ten  years — ^in  Uiedunetv 
of  the  French.  Tet  these  prisonen  U 
done  nothing  to  make  them  our  friends, 
which  shows  that  Providence  never  dedg&ed 
that  men  should  cut  each  other's  tiiroaiB, 
only  because  they  speak  different  langoage^ 
And  from  this  day  until  thehr  depsrton 
the  prisoners  were  allowed  freely  to  go  out- 
side the  Castle  walls,  a  privflege  vludi 
hitherto  had  been  granted  to  few. 

A  strange  wild  crew  they  were  who  not 
trooped  out  of  the  Castle  gatte  and  Bwumed 
in  the  village  street.  Some  limped  fran 
old  wounds,  some  had  lost  an  arm;  a  kg 
or  an  eye ;  neariy  all  were  ragged  md 
barefoot  They  wore  their  hair  haoglDg 
long  and  loose  about  their  shoalden; 
some  had  monstrous  great  beaidsi  and  oust 
wore  long  moustachios,  which  impart  an  lir 
of  great  ferocity.  Whether  they  wen  k 
rags  or  not,  whatever  their  condition,  m 
and  all  bore  themselves  with  as  much  pride, 
and  walked  as  gallantly  as  if  tiiey  weresd 
many  conquering  heroes,  and  at  the  sgte 
of  a  woman  wotud  toss  up  thdr  eluofl,  poll 
their  moustachios,  stick  out  their  cboti, 
and  strut  for  all  the  worid  like  a  torkef 
cock,  and  as  if  tibey  were  all  able  and  vl 
ing  to  conquer  the  heart  of  every  wonuo. 
They  did  no  harm  in  the  village  tlut  I 
heard  of;  they  could  not  buyanytlia^ 
because  they  had  no  money,  and  the/  were 
too  proud  to  beg.  One  day,  however,  I  n7 
a  little  company  of  them  looking  orer  oar 
palings  into  the  garden,  where  tf  yet 
there  was  little  but  blossom  and  the  fint 
pushing  of  the  spring  leaves.  Itiioogltt 
that  in  their  eyes  I  saw  a  yeanuog  ifter 
certain  herbs  and  roots  which  erety 
fVenchman  loves.  It  was  long  since  the«  | 
poor  fellows  had  tasted  onions,  garliejor 
any  savoury  herbs.  I  may  confess  thit  I 
called  on  tiie  men  and  made  them  hsppf 
with  as  many  strings  of  onions  aod  o^ 
things  as  they  could  carry,  a  gift  wW^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil  and  vinegar, 
sent  them  away  completely  happf. 

They  were  now  eager  to  get  home  agiin. 
although  for  many,  Pierre  told  as,  tij 
exchange  would  be  for  the  worse.  "T" 
prison  rations,"  he  said,  "are  better  to 
the  fare  which  many  of  us  will  enjoy  whes 
we  get  home.  In  a  campaign  the  soldifls 
have  to  fight  on  much  less.  Theniftbere^ 
to  be  no  more  fighting,  most  of  the  anfiy  wl 
be  disbanded,  and  the  men  will  betake  tb#- 
selves  again  to  the  plough  or  to  their  tno* 
But  if  a  man  goes  for  a  soldier  he  forgf^ 
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his  trade,  his  hand  and  eye  are  out ;  then 
he  will  get  bad  wages  wiw  long  hours,  the 
condition  of  a  slave — I  call  it  nothing  else — 
and  none  of  the  glory  of  war."  Pierre 
spoke  of  glory  as  if  every  private  soldier 
who  took  part  in  a  victory  was  to  be 
remembered  ever  afterwards  as  an  im- 
mortal hero.  "  Oh  I  I  deny  not  that  there 
are  some,  even  some  Frenchmen,  who  love 
not  war.  Tet  I  confess  that  to  them  the 
peace  is  the  most  welcome  news  in  the  world. 
What  1  Is  every  soldier  a  hero  t  Does 
every  man  love  the  hard  gronnd  better 
than  a  soft  bed  1  Is  the  roaring  of  artillery 
a  pleasing  sonnd  for  everyone  t  Not  so ; 
some  men  are  by  nature  intended  to  drive 
quills,  and  weigh  out  spices,  and  dress  the 
ladies'  Leads.  There  must  be  grocers  and 
barbera  as  well  as  soldiers." 

**  And  what  will  you  do,  Pierre  t "  asked 
Raymond. 

"I  hope  to  remain  in  the  army.  Bat 
how  long  will  the  peace  continue  1  Think 
you  our  great  General  is  one  who  will  be 
contented  to  remain  quiet  while  a  single 
country  remains  unconquered  1  He  is  an- 
other Alexander  the  Ureat,  he  marches 
from  conquest  to  conquest;  he  is  a  Hanni- 
baJ  who  knows  no  Capua.  There  are  still 
two  countries  which  dare  to  hold  up  their 
heads  in  defiance  of  him — Great  Britain 
and  Russia.    He  will  humble  both." 

"Whatl  You  look  to  overrun  the 
world  1" 

•'Consider,"  he  said,  "Prussia^Grermany 
— Holland — Italy — these  are  at  his  feet. 
Spain  is  aheady  in  his  grasp.  Denmark — 
Norway — Sweden — all  are  within  his  reach 
What  is  England — little  England — against 
so  mighty  a  combination )  What  is  Russia 
with  all  her  Cossacks  1  The  peace  Is  con- 
cluded in  order  that  we  may  make  more 
vessels  to  destroy  your  trade  and  take  your 
fleets.  When  your  ships  are  swept  off  the 
ocean,  nothing  remains  except  humble  sub- 
mission. Look,  therefore,  for  another  war 
as  soon  as  we  are  ready,  and  prepare  for 
the  inevitable  supremacy  of  France.  Great 
Britain  reduced,  Buonaparte  will  then  lead 
his  victorious  troops  to  Russia,  which  will 
offer  nothing  more  than  a  show  of  resist- 
ance to  his  great  army.  When  all  the 
countries  are  his,  and  all  the  Elings  de- 
throned, there  will  be  seen  one  vast 
Republic,  with  Paris  for  its  capital,  and 
Buonaparte  for  the  First  Consul  London, 
Constantinople,  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Mos- 
cow, will  be  of  no  more  importance  than 
Marseilles  and  Lyons.  All  will  be  Paris." 
''Very  good  indeed,''    said  Raymond, 


*'  and  then  your  First  Consul  will,  I  sup- 
pose, sit  down  and  take  his  rest  t " 

"No.  There  will  remam  the  United 
States  of  America.  India  will  be  ours 
already  by  right  of  our  conquest  of  Great 
Britain,  and  all  the  East  will  be  ours 
because  we  shall  have  overrun  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Turkey ;  also  South  America 
and  Mexico.  The  IJnited  States  will  be 
the  last  to  bow  the  neck  Buonaparte 
will  ff t  out  three  great  armaments,  one  to 
Canada,  one  to  New  York,  and  one  to 
Baltimore  The  Republicans  of  America 
will  fight  at  first  for  their  independence. 
Then  they  will  be  compelled  to  yield,  and 
will  join  in  the  great  confederacy,  and 
from  one  end  to  the  other  the  whole 
world  will  be  part  of  the  great  French 
RepubUc." 

"  There  are  still  Persia,  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  China." 

"  The  Pacific  will  be  ours  because  there 
will  be  no  ships  afloat  but  those  which  fly 
the  French  flag.  Persia  is  but  a  mouth- 
ful To  conquer  China  will  be  but  a 
military  promenade." 

"  And  after  this  the  reign  of  peace,  I 
suppose  1 " 

Pierre  sighed.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  when 
there  will  be  nothing  left  to  fight  for  I 
suppose  there  will  be  peace.  But  by  that 
time  I  shall  perhaps  have  become  a  General 
of  Division,  or  very  likely  I  shall  be  old 
and  no  longer  fit  for  war.  Oh,"  his  eyes 
kindled,  "think  of  the  universal  French 
Republic  I  No  more  Kings,  no  more  priests, 
all  men  free  and  equal " 

"  Why,"  Raymond  interrupted,  "  as  for 
Kings,  ike  peace  leaves  them  every  man 
upon  his  throne ;  and  as  for  priests,  Buona- 
parte's convention  with  the  Pope  brings 
them  back  to  yon.  In  place  of  yoor  fine 
Republican  principles  you  have  got  a  mili- 
tary despotism ;  it  must  be  a  grand  thing 
when  every  man  is  free  and  equal  to  be 
drilled  and  kicked  and  cuffed  into  shape, 
in  order  to  become  a  soldier." 

"  Why,"  said  Pierre,  « I  grant  you  that 
we  did  not  expect  the  Concordat  Well, 
the  women  are  too  strong  for  us.  But  the 
men  are  emancipated;  they  have  got  no 
religion  left;  while,  for  your  imlitary 
despotism,  how  else  can  we  establish  our 
Universal  Republic  1  And  what  better  use 
can  you  make  of  a  man  than  to  drill  him 
and  put  him  into  the  ranks?  But  wait 
till  the  conquest  of  the  world  is  com- 
plete, and  the  reign  of  Universal  Liberty 
begins." 

"  I  stand,"  said  Raymond,  ''on  the  side  of 
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order,  which  means  aathoritj,  rank,  reli- 
gion, and  a  monarchy." 

"And  I,''  said  Pierre,  "on  the  side  of 
Liberty,  which  means  government  by  the 
peofde  and  the  abolition  of  the  privileged 
class.  I  am  a  son  of  the  people,  and  you, 
my  friend,  are  an  aristo.  Therefore  we 
are  in  opposite  camps." 

"  Your  Eepablic  has  her  hands  red  with 
innocent  blood,  and  her  pockets  fall  of  gold 
which  she  has  stolen.  These  are  the  first- 
froits  of  government  by  the  people." 

"We  have  made  mistakes;  oar  men 
were  mad  at  firat  Bat  we  are  now  in  oar 
right  senses,  Eaymond;  for  every  man 
eqaal  rights  and  an  eqasJ  chance,  and  the 
prizes  to  the  strongest,  and  no  man  bom 
withoat  the  fold  of  Universal  Brotherhood. 
What  can  yoar  old  Order  show  to  compare 
with  this  1" 

His  eyes  glowed,  and  his  dark  cheek 
flashed.  He  woald  have  said  more,  bat 
refrained,  becaase  he  woald  not  pain  his 
friend  who  belonged  to  the  other  side. 
When  I  think  of  Pierre  I  love  to  recall 
him  as  he  stood  there,  brave  and  hand- 
soma  Ah,  if  all  the  children  of  the  people 
were  like  him,  then  an  Universal  Bepablic 
might  not  be  so  dreadfal  a  misfortane  for 
the  haman  race  I 

"Englishmen,  at  least,  are  free,"  said 
Raymond.  "Shake  hands,  my  brother. 
Yon  shall  go  oat  and  fight  for  yoar  caase. 
Whether  yoa  win  or  whether  yoa  lose,  yoa 
shall  win  honoar  and  promotion.  Captain 
Gavotte— Colonel  Gavotte — Greneral  Ga- 
votte—Field Marshal  Gavotte.  I  shall  sit 
in  peace  at  home,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Union  Jack — which  may  God  protect." 

CHAPTER  V. 
TOMS  UNFORTUNATE  MISTAKE. 

^  It  was  the  evening  after  this  conversa- 
tion that  my  coasin  Tom  made  so  unfortu- 
nate a  mistake,  and  received  a  lesson  so 
rade  that  it  cured  him  for  ever  of  speaking 
disrespectfally  concerning  the  strength  and 
courage  of  Frenchmea  The  affair  was 
partly  due  to  me ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  was 
my  fault,  because  I  should  behave  in 
exactly  the  same  way  again  were  it  pos- 
sible for  such  a  thing  to  happen  now. 

My  cousin  rode  into  the  village  in  the 
afternoon,  as  was  his  custom.  Finding 
that  there  were  no  wagers  being  decided, 
cocks  fought,  or  any  other  amusement 
going  on  at  the  tavern,  he  took  a  elass  or 
two  and  walked  up  the  street  to  caU  upon  { 
me.  ' 


"  Well,  Molly,"  he  b^an,  sitting  don 
as  if  he  intended  to  spend  the  afienod 
with  me,  "when  does  your  Fraiehaa 
go )    Ha !  he  is  in  luck  to  go  so  soon." 

"  Tom,"  I  said,  "  I  forbid  you  ever  a^ 
to  mention  the  word  FrenchmaD  in  oj 
presence.  Speak  respectfully  of  a  nai 
who  is  your  better,  or  go  out  of  the  him,' 
"  Suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  I  will  neitk 
speak  respectfully  of  him  nor  go  cot  (^  the 
house  t  What  then.  Miss  MoUjf  & 
spectfully  of  a  beggarly  Frenchman  ik 
teaches — actually  teaches  drawing  to  loj- 
body  he  can  get  for  a  pupil  1  BespedloIIj; 
MoUy,  you  make  me  sick.  Give  ms  aglis 
of  your  cowslip,  cousin." 

"  Well,  Tom,  I  am  not  strong  enough  to 
turn  you  out;  but  I  can  leave yoaAk&t 
in  the  room." 

I  turned  to  do  so,  but  he  sprang opiii 
stood  between  me  and  the  door. 

"  Now,  Molly,  let  us  undentand  ooa 
another.  Send  this  fellow  to  the  i^ 
about " — ^he  pronounced  it,  being  a  m 
disguised,  rile-abow;  "send  him  awij,I 
say,  and  take  a  jolly  Briton." 
"Let  me  pass,  Tom." 
"  No.  "VHiy,  I  always  meant  to  nin; 
you,  my  girl,  and  so  I  wilL  Dojoi 
think  I  will  let  you  go  for  a  sneakh' 

cowardly "    Here  he  held  out  his  anu 

"  Gome  and  kiss  me,  Molly.  There's  (sij 
one  that  truly  loves  thee,  and  thatisT(aD 
Wilgresa     Come,  I  say." 

At  this  I  was  fHehtened,  there  being  do 
one  in  the  house  whom  I  could  call  For- 
tunately, I  thought  of  Sally,  and,iannnig 
to  the  window,  I  opened  it  and  ciied  cnt 
to  her  to  come  quickly. 
Tom  instantly  sank  into  a  chair. 
"  SaUy,"  I  said,  "  I  do  not  think  I  abfl 
want  you ;  but  have  you  your  rope's^ 
with  you  ? " 

••  Ay,  ay.  Miss,"  she  replied,  shaking 
that  weapon  and  looking  curiously  at  Tom, 
whom  she  had  never  loved. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  I  repeated,  "thatw 
shall  want  the  rope's-end.  Are  joa  afriui 
of  my  cousin,  Sally  1 " 

"  Afraid !  I  should  like  to  see  any  mu 
among  them  all  that  I  am  afraid  oi** 

"Then  wait  at  the  door,  Sally,  untOI 
call  you  or  untQ  he  goes." 

"Now,  Tom,"  I  went  on,  "I  am  not 
without  a  protector,  as  you  see.  You  maj 
go.  Why,  you  poor,  blusteriDg  creatore, 
you  are  afraid— yes,  you  are  afraid  to«ay 
the  half  in  Raymond's  presence  tbst  yon 
have  said  to  me.  Fie  1  a  coward,  and  ^ 
to  wUe  a  girl  from  her  lover." 
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"  Well — I  cannot  fight  a  woman.  You 
and  your  rope's-end/'  he  grumbled.  "  Say 
what  you  like,  Molly." 

'*  I  will  say  no  more  to  you.  Sally,  show 
him  the  rope's-end,  if  you  please."  She 
held  it  up  and  nodded.  "  Sally  is  as  strong 
as  any  man,  Tom,  and  I  will  ask  her  to  lay 
that  rope  across  your  shoulders  if  you  ever 
dare  to  come  here  again  without  my  leava 
Do  you  understand  1 " 

'*  I  am  a  coward,  am  I )  I  am  afraid  to 
say  the  half  to  Raymond,  am  1 1  Molly, 
suppose  I  say  all  this  and  more — suppose  I 
thrash  him  and  bring  him  on  his  knees  1 " 

"  Well,  Tom,  if  you  can  do  this  you  have 
no  need  to  fear  Sally  and  her  rope's-end." 

He  went  away,  making  pretence  of  going 
slowly  and  of  his  own  accord.  Sally  followed 
him  to  the  garden  gate,  and  reported  that 
he  had  returned  to  the  tavern,  where  I 
sappose  that  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
smoking  tobacco  and  drinking  brandy  and 
water  or  punch,  in  order  to  get  that 
courage  which  we  call  Dutch. 

In  the  interval  between  the  signing  of 
the  peace  and  the  return  of  the  prisoners, 
Pierre  spent  his  whole  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  Madam  Claire  and  in  her  servica 
He  was  clever  and  ingenious  with  his 
fingers,  always  making  and  contriving 
things,  so  that  the  cottage  furniture,  which 
was  scanty  indeed,  began  to  look  as  if  it 
was  all  new. 

^  On  this  day  Tom  remained  at  the  tavern 
till  late  in  the  evening,  and  left  it  at  eight 
o'clock,  coming  out  of  it,  hat  on  head 
and  ridin|-whip  in  hand,  with  intent  to 
order  his  horse  and  ride  home.  Now  by 
bad  luck  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  no 
other  than  his  enemy  Raymond  coming 
slowly  down  the  road,  the  night  being 
clear  and  fine  and  a  moon  shining,  so  that 
it  was  well-nigh  as  bright  as  day.  It  was, 
in  fact,  Pierre  returning  to  the  Castle,  but, 
dressed  as  he  was,  in  a  brown  civilian  coat, 
and  being  at  all  times  like  Raymond,  it 
was  not  wonderful  that,  at  a  little  distance, 
Tom  should  mistake  him  for  Raymond. 
Tbat  he  did  not  discover  his  mistake  on 
getting  to  close  quarters,  was  due  to  the 
drink  that  was  in  him. 

'•Ho,  Johnny  Frenchman  1  Johnny  Frog!" 
he  cried.  "Stop,  I  say;  you've  got  to 
leokon  with  me."    , 

Pierre  stopped. 
^  «'  Don't   try    to  run  away,"  Tom  con- 
tinued. "  We  have  met  at  last,  where  there 
are  no  women  to  call  upoa"    Raymond, 
to  be  sure,  never  had  asked  the  assistance 


of  any  woman ;  but  that  mattered  nothing. 
••  Ha  1  would  you  run  1   Would  you  run  1 " 

Pierre  was  standing  still,  certainly  not 
attempting  to  run,  and  wondering  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  angry  gentleman 
dancing  about  before  him  in  the  road, 
brandishing  his  riding-whip,  and  calling 
him  evidently  insulting  names. 

"  Ha ! "  said  Tom,  getting  more  courage, 
"  a  pretty  fool  you  will  look  when  I  have 
done  with  you ;  a  very  pretty  fooL" 

These  words  he  strengthened  in  the  usual 
way,  and  continued  to  shake  his  riding- 
whip. 

Pierre  still  made  no  reply.  The  man 
was  threatening  him,  that  was  certain  from 
the  use  of  gestures  common  to  all  languages; 
but  he  waited  to  brandish  his  riding- whip. 

"  French  firog — Johnny  Crapaud.  I  will 
flog  you  till  you  go  on  your  knees  and 
swear  that  you  wm  never  again  dare  to 
visit  Molly.  Ha  I  I  will  teach  you  to  in- 
terfere with  a  true-bom  Bnton  ! " 

He  shook  the  whip  in  Pierre's  face,  and 
began  to  use  the  tankage  customary  with 
those  who  are,  or  wish  to  appear,  beyond 
themselves  with  rage.  It  was,  however, 
disconcerting  that  the  Frenchman  made  no 
reply,  and  uiowed  no  sign  of  submission. 
For  Pierre  perceived  that  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  fight,  unless  he  would  tamely 
submit  to  be  horsewhipped.  Yet  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  understand  why 
this  man  was  attacking  him.  It  could  not 
be  for  his  money,  because  he  had  none ; 
nor  for  any  conduct  of  his  which  could 
give  the  man  any  pretext,  because  he  had 
never  seen  him  before. 

The  French  are  not  good  at  boxing, 
they  do  not  practue  fighting  with  their 
fists  as  boys,  they  have  no  prize-fights,  and 
in  a  street  quarrel  I  have  heard  that  the 
knife  is  used  where  our  people  would  strip 
and  fight  it  out  For  this  reason  it  is 
thought  that  they^  are  not  so  brave  as  the 
En^luh,  and  it  is  sometimes  thrown  in 
their  teeth  that  they  cannot  hit  out 
straight,  and  know  not  how  to  use  the 
left  nand  in  a  fi^ht. 

As  for  their  bravery,  we  are  foolish  to 
impugn  it^  because  we  have  fought  the 
French  in  many  a  field  and  in  many  a  sea 
battle,  and  we  do  ourselves  a  wrong  when 
we  lessen  the  valour  of  our  foes.  Sesides, 
it  is  very  well  known  to  all  the  world, 
whatever  we  may  say,  that  the  French  are 
a  very  brave  and  gallant  nation.  Though 
they  cannot  box,  they  can  fence ;  though 
they  do  not  fight  with  fists,  they  can 
wrestle   as  well    as    any  men    in    Eng- 
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land.  And  in  their  fights  they  have  a 
certain  trick  which  requires,  I  am  told,  a 
vast  amount  of  dexterity  and  agility,  bat 
is  most  effective  in  astonishing  and  discon- 
certing an  enemy  who  does  not  look  for  it. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  went 
out  to  box  in  ignorance  of  so  common  a 
trick  as  the  catching  of  your  adversary's 
head  with  the  left  hand  and  pummelling 
his  face  with  the  right  With  what  surprise 
and  discomfiture  would  that  manoeuvre 
be  followed !  Or  again,  imagine  the  sur- 
prise of  an  untaught  man  who  stood  up 
with  a  master  in  wrestling,  to  receive  one 
of  those  strokes  which  suddenly  throw  a 
man  upon  his  back  Pierre,  you  see,  was 
dexterous  in  this  French  trick,  of  which 
Tom  had  never  even  heard. 

The  young  Frenchman,  therefore,  per- 
ceiving that  this  was  more  than  a  mere 
drunken  insult  and  menace,  assumed  the 
watchful  attitude  of  one  who  intends  to 
fight.  He  had  nothing  in  his  hand,  not 
even  a  walking-stick,  and  was,  moreover, 
of  slighter  buud  and  less  weight  than  his 
enemy.  But  if  Tom  had  ^en  able  to 
understand  it,  his  attitude,  something  like 
that  of  a  tiger  about  to  spring,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  adversary's  face,  his  hands 
ready,  his  body  as  if  on  springs,  might 
have  made  him,  even  at  the  last  moment, 
hesitate. 

With  another  oath  Tom  raised  the  whip 
and  brought  it  down  upon  Pierre's  head. 
Had  the  whip  reached  its  destination  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  need  to  say 
more  about  Pierre.  But  it  did  not,  because 
he  leaped  aside  and  the  blow  fell  harm- 
less. And  then  an  astonishing  thing 
occurred. 

The  Frenchman  did  not  strike  his 
assailant  with  his  fist,  nor  did  he  close 
with  him,  nor  did  he  try  to  wrench  his 
whip  from  him,  nor  did  he  curse  and 
swear,  nor  did  he  go  on  his  knees  and  cry 
for  mercy.  Any  of  these  things  might 
have  been  expected.  The  last  tmng  that 
could  have  been  expected  was  what  hap- 
pened. 

The  Frenchman,  in  fact,  sprang  into  the 
air — ^Tom  afterwardssworethatheleaped  up 
twenty  feet — ^and  from  that  commanding 
position  administered  upon  Tom's  right 
cheek,  not  a  kick,  or  anything  like  a  kick, 
but  so  shrewd  a  box  with  the  flat  of  the 
left  boot  tliat  it  fairly  knocked  him  over. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  again,  but  again  this 
astonishing  Frenchman  leaped  up  and 
gave  him  a  second  blow  on  ike  left  cheek 
with  the  flat  of  his  right  boot,  which  again 


rolled  him  over.  This  time  he  did  lu^tn 
to  get  up,  nor  did  he  make  the  least  na 
ance  when  his  enemy  seized  the  iH^ 
amd  began  to  belabour  him  hsndmi!^ 
with  it)  in  such  sort  that  Tom  thoog^tk 
was  going  to  be  murdered.  Praett^ 
however,  the  Fienchman  left  off,  and  tb? 
away  the  whip.  Tom,  taking  hevt,  m 
up  with  astonishment  in  his  fue.  E 
enemy  was  standing  over  him  with  idk 
arms. 

"  You  kicked,"  said  Tom.  "  Yah !  js 
kicked.  You  kicked  your  man  in  the&ct 
Call  that  fair  fightmgl" 

Pierre  answered  never  a  word. 

"I  say,"  Tom  repeated,  "that  yx 
kicked.    Call  that  fair  fighting) " 

Pierre  made  no  reply.  Then  T» 
reached  for  his  hat|  which  had  \m 
knocked  off  at  the  beginning,  and  for  li 
whip,  which  was  beside  him  on  thegrooai 
He  put  on  his  hat,  and  laid  the  widpasm 
his  knees,  but  he  did  not  get  up. 

"Very  well — very  well,"  he  said  I 
shall  know  what  to  expect  another  tiB£. 
You  don't  play  t^at  trick  twice,  l^ 
matter  now.    My  revenge  will  come.'    i 

Still  Pierre  moved  not. 

"You  think  I  care  twopence  beeis 
you  bested  me  with  your  tncks  t  Wd,I 
don't,  then.  Not  L  Who  wooM  H 
ashamed  of  being  knocked  down  by  t  Hei 
on  the  head  I  Well ;  all  the  coontiys^ 
know  about  it.  What  1  Do  yon  ttei  I 
am  afraid  of  you  I  Promise  not  to  lo^ 
and  come  on.'' 

Although  he  vapoured  in  thBft7<^ 
took  care  not  to  get  up  from  the  grem^ 

But  Pierre  made  no  reply,  m^ 
waiting  a  few  minutes  to  see  if  his  a^^* 
sary  was  satisfied — ^to  be  sure  he  had  e^ 
reason  to  express  himself  fully  sa**^^] 
he  turned,  and  went  on  his  way  to  ts  J 
Castle  gates.  ,     ' 

*Then   Tom  rose  slowly,  and,  wm 
brushing  the  mud  and  dirt  of  the  ioh 
from  hu  clothes,  returned  to  the  ta?aii  i 
where   the  officers   and  gentlemen  w» 
sitting  with  lighted  candles. 

"Why,  Tom,"  said  the  Colonel, «» 
was  among  them,  "what  is  the  m*^' 
man  ?    You  have  got  a  black  eye." 

"Hang  it,"  said  another,  "it  aee^jj 
me  that  he  has  got  two  black  eyes,  andBe 
has  had  a  roll  in  the  mud.    What  wai  ft 
my  gallant  Tom  ?    Did  you  »»^!  *  i 
handle  of  the  door  for  your  ^^r^ , 
have  you  been  fighting  your  hoise  m*"  n 
stable?" 

"Landlord,  a  glass  of  brandy. 
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waited  till  he  had  toased  off  thia  reatora- 
tive,  and  then  aat  down  and  took  off  hia 
hat  ''(Gentlemen,"  he  aaid  aolemnly, 
looking  round  him,  and  showing  a  face 
very  heantifully  coloured  already,  where 
the  whip  had  fallen  npon  him.  *'  Never 
offer  to  fight  a  Frenchman." 

"Why,"  said  the  Colonel,  "what  have 
we  been  doing  for  ten  years  and  more  t " 

"With  cannons  and  gons  it  matters 
nothing;  or  with  swords  and  bayonets — 
I  grant  you  that.  But,  gentlemen,  never 
offer  to  fight  a  Frenchman  with  cudgel  or 
fist,  unless  you  know  his  tricks  and  are 
acquainted  with  his  devilries." 

"As  for  fighting  a  Frenchman  with  your 
fists,  that  is  impossible,  because  he  cannot 
use  them.  And  as  for  tricks  and  devilries, 
all  war  consists  of  them." 

"'Tis  the  disappointmeat,"  said  Tom, 
''the  disappointment  that  sticks." 

"It  will  be  a  devil  of  a  black  eye,"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  You  have  a  quarrel  with  a  Frenchman," 
Tom  went  oa  "  Tou  offer  to  fight  him. 
What !  can  you  bestow  upon  a  Frenchman 
a  greater  honour  than  to  let  him  taste  the 
quality  of  a  British  fist  ?  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting your  offer  with  gratitude,  what 
does  he  dol  Gentlemen,  what  does  he 
do  1 "    He  looked  around  for  sympathy. 

"What  did  he  do,  Tom  1" 

"First,  he  pretended  to  accept.  Then 
we  began.  I  own  that  he  took  punishment 
like  a  man.  Took  it  gamely,  gentlemen. 
Wouldn't  give  in.  We  fought,  man  to 
man,  for  half-an-hour,  or  thereabouts,  and 
I  should  hardly  like  to  say  how  often  he 
kissed  the  grass.  Still,  he  wouldn't  give 
in,  and,  as  for  me,  so  great  was  the 
pleasure  I  had  in  thrashing  the  Frenchman 
that  I  didn't  care  how  long  he  went  on." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  gentlemen,  the  last  time  I 
knocked  him  down  I  thought  he  wasn't 
coming  np  to  time.  But  he  did.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  jumped  into  the  air 
like  a  wild  cat^  and  kicKed  me — kicked 
me  on  the  face  with  his  boot  so  that  I 
fell  like  a  log.  When  I  recovered  he 
was  gone." 

"That  is  very  odd,"  said  one.  "Who 
was  the  Frenchman,  Tom  f " 

"  Saymond  Arnold,  as  he  calls  himself." 

" Gtentlemen,"  said  my  father,  "here 
is  something  we  understand  not  This 
young  gentleman,  almost  an  Englishman,  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  manly  sports.  I 
cannot  understand  it  Kicked  thee,  Tom  t 
Kicked  thee  on  the  side  of  thy  headi    Be- 


sides,   what    quarrel   had'st   thou   with 
Eaymond  t " 

"  Why,  Alderman,  we  need  not  discuss 
the  question  here,  if  you  do  not  know." 

"  I  do  know ;  and  I  will  have  you  to 
learn,  sirrah  " — my  father  at  such  moments 
as  this  spoke  as  becomes  one  who  hath  sat 
upon  the  Judee's  bench — "  I  will  have  you 
to  learn,  sirrah  " — here  he  shook  his  fore- 
finger— "  that  I  will  have  no  meddling  in 
my  household." 

"Very  well,"  said  Torn;  "then  I  will 
fasten  another  quarrel  upon  him.  Oh, 
there  are  plenty  of  excuses.  Kicked  me  in 
the  head,  he  did." 

"As  for  the  kicking  business/'  my 
father  resumed,  "I  should  like  to  knew 
what  Baymond  has  to  say.  For,  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  you  cut  a  very  sorry  figure. 
Your  eyes  are  blacked ;  there  is  a  mark 
across  your  face  which  looks  like  the  lash 
of  a  whip;  and  you  have  been  rolled  in 
the  mud.  This  looks  as  if  there  had  been 
hard  knocks,  certainly,  but  not  as  if  Bay- 
mond had  got  the  worst  of  it.  Landlord, 
go  first  to  Madam  Arnold's  cottage,  and 
ask  if  Mr.  Raymond  is  there.  If  he  is,  tell 
him,  with  the  compliments  of  this  company, 
to  step  here  for  a  few  minutes.  If  he  is 
not,  try  him  at  my  house,  where  he  mostly 
spends  his  evenings." 

"Bring  him,  bring  him!"  said  Tont 
"Now  you  shall  see  idiat  he  will  say. 
Kicked  me,  he  did,  both  sides  of  the  head. 
Bring  him,  bring  him  I " 

In  two  or  three  minutes  Bajrmond  came 
back  with  the  messenger.  Whatever  was 
the  severity  of  the  late  contest,  he  showed 
no  signs  of  punishment  in  the  face,  nor  were 
his  hands  swollen,  as  happens  after  a  fight, 
nor  were  his  clothes  in  any  way  rumpled 
or  his  hair  disordered. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  combatants 
was  indeed  most  striking. 

"Raymond,"  said  my  father,  "Tom  Wil- 
gress,  whose  face  you  seem  to  have  bat- 
tered, is  complaining  that  you  do  not  fight 
fair." 

"  He  kicks,"  said  Tom. 

"I  do  not  fight  fairt  When  have  I 
shown  that  I  do  not  fight  fair  t " 

"  Why,"  said  my  father, "  what  have  you 
been  doing  to  him  but  now  t " 

"  Doing  to  him  t— nothing.  I  have  but 
just  left  your  house.  Alderman,  where  your 
messenger  found  ma" 

"But  you  have  been  fighting  with 
Tom. 

"  Don't  deny  it,  man,"  said  Tom;  "don't 
wriggle  out  of  it  that  way." 
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"  I  have  not  been  fighting  with  Tom  or 
with  anyona" 

"This,"  said  Tom,  "is  enough  to  make 
a  man  sick" 

"It  is  strange,  gentlemen/'  said  my 
father.  "Do  you  assure  us,  Raymond, 
that  you  have  not  fought  Tom  at  all  this 
evening  t " 

"Certainly  not" 

"But  look  at  the  condition  he  is  in. 
Can  you  deny  that  there  has  been  fight- 
ing!" 

"It  looks  as  if  something  had  happened 
to  him,"  said  Raymond.  "  As  for  fighting, 
I  know  nothing  of  it  As  for  any  quarrel, 
it  has  been  whispered  to  me  that  Tom  has 
uttered  threats  which  I  disresard.  But 
if  ^  he  wishes  to  fight  I  am  at  his  service, 
with  any  weapon  he  chooses — even  with 
fistsifhelikea" 

"  He  kicks,"  said  Tom.  "  I  scorn  to 
fight  with  a  man  who  kicks.  A  foul 
blowl" 

One  of  the  officers  asked  permission  to 
look  at  Raymond's  fist 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Arnold's 
statement  is  prov^  by  the  condition  of 
his  hand.  He  has  not  fought ;  therefore, 
Tom,  it  seems  as  if  the  dri^  hsA  got  into 
thy  head.  Go  home  to  bed,  and  to-morrow 
forget  this  foolishness." 

"Ay— ay,  foolishness,  was  it!     Well, 
afker  this,  one  may  believe  anything.  Look 
here,  man" — he  seized  a  candlestick  and 
stood  up.     "  Do  you  deny  your  own  handi- 
work t    Look  at  this  black  eye — and  this 
— ^your  own  foul  blow." 
"  You  are  drunk,  Tom,"  said  Raymond. 
"  I  suppose,  then,  that  I  have  not  got  a 
Uack  eye." 
"  You  have  two,  Tom." 
Tom  looked  about   for  some  backing, 
but  found  none,  and  retired,  growling  and 
threatening. 

"He  must  have  been  more  drunk  than  he 
appeared,"  said  one  of  the  company.  "  To- 
morrow he  will  have  forgotten  every- 
thing." 

But  he  did  not,  nor  was  he  ever  made  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  fighting  Raymond, 
though  the  truth  was  many  times  told 
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Pierre  related  the  history  of  Tom  himself 
as  the  thing  really  occurred.  But  as  Tom 
continued  to  tell  the  tale,  the  Frenchman's 
IcM)  into  the  air  grew  higher  and  higher, 
and  the  strength  of  that  uck  more  stupen- 
dous, and  the  victorious  character  of  his 
own  fighting  the  more  astonishing. 


CHAPTER  VI.      A  TERRIBLE  DBOOVBl 

I  HAVE  always  been  truly  grateful  tk 


the  terrible  discovery  we  made 
ing  Pierre,  was  in  mercy  defened  nntil^ 
evening  before  his  departure.  Uuk 
in  human  nature,  as  you  will  itertlji 
cover,  to*wish  that  it  never  had  ben  W* 
at  all,  because,  though  the  discoretyofe 
whelmed  an  innocent  youne  min  ik 
shame  and  grief,  what  would  aftemrj 
have  become  of  Raymond  had  (he&ct^» 
been  found  out  t 

I  love  the  memory  of  this  briTe  joei 
man;  I  commiserate  his  end;  (henBsi 
one,  I  am  sure,  with  a  heart  so  ikiiijv  j 
not  to  grieve  that  so  brave  anumildi 
come  to  such  an  end.  But  IamforU& 
by  every  consideration  of  religion,  loku 
upon  the  events  which  followed  ai  nai ' 
matters  of  chance,  seeing  to  whit  impotut  | 
issues  the  discovery  led. 

Consider  all  the  circumstanoes,  andtk ' 
you  read  what  follows,  confess  thathrej 
a  truly  dreadful  discovery  for  all  of  a 
First  of  all,  this  young  soldier  owed  ]kh ' 
to  the  nursing  of  Madam  Claire;  Dex;k| 
attached  himself  to  us,  showing  the  Hnb 
gratitude  and  the  most  sincere  affeetioi^M 
though  we— that  is,  thoseof  theCottage4^  \ 
longed  to  the  class  he  had  beenbioogiUif^ 
hate  and  suspect,  professing  a  creed  rkl  < 
he  had  been  taught  to  despise.    In  Mniia 
he  found  a  countrywoman  with  wko  lie 
could  talk  the  language  of  his  chflAonl^ 
hear  over  agam  £e  old  stories  of  tbe  Pro- 
vence peasants.   In  her  house,  snilltagli 
it  was,  he  could  escape  from  the  ndiBC«&- 
panionship  of  the  Castle,  where  among  tbe  s 
prisoners  there  was  nothing  bat  gusbfiB^  | 
betting,  quarrelling,  and  drinking  all  ^ 
long.    In  her  society — may  I  not  «jM 
mine  also  t — ^he  enjoyed,  for  the  M  titf 
in  his  life,  the  society  of  gentlefOiBft 
With  Madam,  he  learned  that  a  woofi 
may  be  a  gentlewoman,  and  yet  notde^ 
to  trample  on   tixe  poor,  just  as  HidiB 
learned  that  a  man  may  be  a  Bepabfi^ 
and  yet  not  be  a  tiger. 

Perhaps,  had  he  stayed  longer  witli* 
he  would  have  discovered  that  the  00 
Uan  religion  he  had  been  taught  to  deride,  ^ 
had  something  to  be  said  for  it  Uoi» 
over,  in  Raymond  he  found  one  of  hv  on 
age  whom  he  loved,  although  they  diffeiv 
in  almost  everyprincipleof  govemineot^ , 
of  conduct.    It  was  good  for  us  to  hare  ^  \ 
young  man  with  us  daily;  even  the^o^ 
tracted  woman  grew  to  look  for  huit  ^'^ ' 
talked  with  her  husband  in  oracles-^  ^ 
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learned  afterwards  to  consider  them — about 
him.  If  it  was  ^ood  for  as,  it  was  surely  good 
for  him.  Consider  next,  that  like  most  men, 
he  regarded  his  father  with  respect ;  not, 
perhaps,  the  respect  with  which  Baymond 
remembered  his  Drave  and  loyal  father,  but 
with  that  respect  which  belongs  tp  a  man  of 
honourable  record,  though  one  of  the 
humbler  class. 

"  Oar  orders  have  come,"  he  came  to  tell 
us.  *' To-morrow  we  embark;  the  day 
after  to-morrow  we  shall  be  in  France 
again.  After  three  years — well — th^e  is 
not  much  changed,  I  suppose.  The  streets 
wUl  be  the  same  and  the  barracks  the  same. 
I  shall  find  some  of  my  old  comrades  left, 
I  dare  say.  Happy  fellows !  They  have 
gone  up  the  ladder  while  I  sit  stilL" 
''  Your  turn  will  come  next,  Pierre." 
"  This  house,  at  least,  I  can  never  forget, 
nor  the  ladies  who  have  shown  so  much 
kindness  to  a  prisoner." 

<(To  our  compatriot,  Pierre,"  said 
Madam. 

^'Send  us  letters  sometimes,"'  I  said. 
''Let  us  follow  your  promotion,  Pierre; 
let  us  know  when  you  distinguish  your- 
sell" 

He  laughed ;  but  his  eyes  flashed.  One 
could  understand  that  he  diought  continu- 
ally of  getting  an  opportunity  of  distinc- 
tion. 

<'Yes,"hesail  '<  If  I  get  a  chance ;  if 
I  am  so  happy  as  to  do  anything  worthy 
to  be  recorded,  I  will  write  to  you." 

"In  two  days  you  will  be  in  Franca 
The  country  which  we  are  always  fighting 
is  so  near,  and  yet  it  seems  so  far  oQ. 
Why  must  we  fight  with  France  so  con- 
tinually 1" 

"  How  can  you  ask.  Miss  Molly  t  We 
respect  and  love  each  other  so  much  that 
we  do  our  best  to  maintain  in  each  country 
the  race  of  soldiers,  without  whom  either 
would  quickly  become  a  race  of  slaves,  so 
as  to  bring  out  all  the  virtues — courage, 
patriotism,  endurance,  invention  and  contri- 
vances, watchfulness,  obedience  —  every- 
thing. War  turns  a  country  lad  into  a  hero; 
it  teaches  honour,  good  manners,  and  self- 
denial  ;  it  turns  men  of  the  same  country 
into  brothers,  and  makes  them  respect  men 
of  another  country.  Without  war,  what 
would  become  of  the  arts  I  Without  war 
we  should  all  be  content  to  sit  down,  make 
love,  eat  and  drink." 

«*  Thank  you,  Pierre,"  I  said  laughing. 
Then,    without    tiiinking    anything,  I 
put  the  questions  which  led  to  the  fatal 
discovery. 


**What  shall  you  do  when  you  land, 
Pierre  I" 

''Firsts"  he  said,  ''I  must  make  my  way 
to  rejoin  my  regiment,  wherever  it  may  be, 
and  report  myseli  As  soon  as  I  have  done 
that  I  shall  ask  for  leave,  and  then  I  shall 
go  to  see  my  father." 

I  suppose  it  was  not  a  very  wonderful 
thing  that  we  had  never  yet  learned  from 
him  where  his  father  lived  and  what  was 
his  calling.  In  the  same  way  Pierre  had 
not  learned  from  any  of  us  all  the  history 
of  the  famOy.  He  knew  that  Baymond's 
father  was  one  of  those  who  were  shot  at 
Toulon,  after  the  taking  of  ike  town,  and 
he  knew  that  these  two  ladies,  with  Bay- 
mond, had  been  rescued  from  the  flames  of 
the  burning  city.  That,  I  suppose,  was  all 
he  knew. 

^*  Where  does  he  live,  your  father  t " 

"  My  father  lives  now  on  his  estate.  He 
bought  it  when  it  was  confiscated  as  the 
property  of  a  ci-devant.  The  house,  I 
believe,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  theBevo- 
lutionista  I  have  never  seen  it^  because  I 
was  at  school  until,  at  fifteen,  I  was  drafted 
into  the  army.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  he  got  the  money  to  buy  the  estate, 
because  we  were  always  so  poor  that  some- 
times there  was  not  money  enough  for 
food." 

"What  was  his  calling  1" 

"I  hardly  know.  He  is  an  ingenious 
man,  who  knows  everything.  He  is  a  poet, 
and  used  to  write  songs  and  sing  them  him- 
self in  the  caf6  for  money.  Once  he  wrote 
an  opera,  music  and  all,  which  was  played 
at  the  tiieatre.  Sometimes  he  taught  music, 
and  sometimes  dandng;  sometimes  he 
acted  Whatever  he  did,  we  were  always 
just  as  poor — nothing  made  any  di£ference. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  people,  and  he  taught 
me  from  the  first  to  hate  the  aristocrats 
and  the  Church." 

"Yes,"  said  Madam.  "It  is  now  two 
generations  since  that  education  was  begun. 
Fatal  are  its  fruits." 

"  Although  he  was  so  good  an  actor  and 
singer,  and  could  make  people  laugh,  my 
father  was  not  a  happy  man.  As  long  as  I 
can  remember  he  was  gloomy.  Always  he 
seemed  to  be  brooding  over  things  which 
have  been  set  right  now — the  privileges  of 
the  nobility  and  the  oppression  of  the 
people.  When  the  Bevolution  came  he 
was  the  first  to  rejoice.  Ah  1  those  were 
wonderful  times." 

"They  were  truly  wonderful,"  said 
Madam. 

"It  was  in  1794,  the  year  before  I  went 
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into  the  ranks,  that  he  bon^ht  the  estate. 
By  what  means  he  procored  the  money  I 
know  not  To  be  sore,  they  were  cheap ; 
the  estates  of  the  oi-deyant&" 

"  Where  is  your  fatiier's  estate  1  '^  asked 
Madam. 

"  There  was  a  great  town  house  as  well/' 
Pierre  went  on.  "Ma  foi !  It  was  not 
cheerful  in  that  town  house,  for  the  mob 
had  destroyed  all  the  furniture,  and  we 
had  no  money  to  buy  more,  llie  rooms 
were  large,  and  at  night  were  full  of  noises 
— ^rats,  I  suppose;  ghosts,  perhapa  My 
father  used  to  wander  about  the  dark 
rooms,  and,  naturally,  this  made  him  grow 
more  gloomy.  All  his  old  friends  had 
gone,  I  know  not  where.  He  seemed  left 
quite  alone.  Then  I  was  drawn  for  the 
army,  and  I  have  not  seen  my  father 
since." 

"Where  is  the  estate,  Pierrot"  asked 
Madam  Olaire  again. 

"It  belonged  to  a  £amily  of  tyrants. 
They  had  oppressed  the  country  for  a 
thousand  years." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  the  name  of  these 
tyrants,"  said  Madam. 

Pierre  laughed 

"My  father  always  said  sa  Pardon 
me,  ma  m^ra  I  have  learned  that  he  used 
to  talk  with  extravagance ;  no  doubt  they 
were  not  tyrants  at  all  But  they  were 
Nobles— oh!  of  the  noblest  The  estate 
lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Durance. 
There  was  a  great  Ch&teau  there  formerly ; 
but  it  is  now  destroyed." 

"On  the  Durance  t" 

Madam  sat  upright  full  of  interest 

"  Tes ;  not  many  leagues  from  Aix,  in 
Provence.  There  is  a  village  beside  the 
Ch&teau  called  Eyraguea" 

This  reply  was  uke  a  shower  of  rain 
from  a  dear  sky. 

"Eyragues  !  Eyragues  1 "  cried  Madam, 
dropping  her  work.  "  There  is  only  one 
Oh&teau  d'Eyragues." 

"  They  are  talking,  my  dear,"  said  the 
poor  mad  lady  to  the  spirit  of  her  husband, 
"  of  the  Oh&teau — our  Gh&teau  of  Eyragues. 
We  shall  go  there  again  soon,  shall  we  nott 
We  spent  many  happy  years  at  Eyragues. 
Well,  my  friend,  if  you  wish  it,  Baymond 
shaUgo." 

"  l^ung  man  I "  Madam  Claire's  hands 
were  trembling,  her  face  flushed,  and  her 
voice  agitated.     "I  heard — but  thatcan- 

not  be— it  cannot  be !    Yet  I  heard 

Young  man,  tell  me  who  was  your  father  t 
Why  did  he  buy  the  place  1 " 

"  My  &ther  is  what  I  have  said — a  man 


of  the  people,  who  hates  ari8toi,Eiigi,L 
priesta    I  Imow  not  why  he  bo^ 
The  Ch&teau  was  destroyed  bjOe 
of  Aix  soon  after  the  tikmg  ol 
and  the  land  was  sold  to  the 
bidder." 

"Gavotte,"  said  Madam.    •*Ibior 
any  Oavotte.    Who  could  he  bel 
was  no  Oavotte  in  the  villsge." 

"It   is  droU,"  said   Piene, 
"His  name  was  not  Gavotte  it 
was  Leroy — Louis  Leroy.   The^  mb 
change  it  in  the  times  when  thej 
furiously  Republican.     Louis  Lm^- 
could  not  be  endured ;  so  they  ctUed 
Scipio,  or  Cato,  or  some  sudi 
was  their  way  in  those  days— lod 
him  the  surname  of   Gavotte,  wbkii 
still  keepa" 

"Oh!"   .Madam  Claire  sink  luiJ 
her  chair.     "  This  is  none  other  thu 
doing  of  Heaven  itself,"  she  mi 
gazinp  upon  the  young  man,  who 
astonished,  as  well  he  might 

"Much  more  blood,  mydeir&iedi 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  Counten, 
with  her  dead  husband.  "You  sty  tint 
must  be  much  more  blood  t    It  i 
But  not  M;ain  the  blood  of  the 

"lliis  Uthe  hand  of  God,''nid 
Claire  ^g^iWr 

"  Why,  ma  m6re "  Pierre  begin 

"  Truly  the  hand  of  God." 

How  can  I  describe  the  laransbiii^ 
of  this  meek,  resigned,  and  ^»6^^ 
into  an  inspired  prophetesif^  X^iB 
Claire  sat  upright,  her  eyes  gasbgM^ 
her  as  if  she  saw  what  we  could  not  k6 
Suddenly  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  isdvn 
clasped  hands  she  spoke  words  wfai4^ 
declared  afterwards,  were  pat  into  bs 
mouth.  "Unhappy  boy!"  she  bepi 
"  Oh,  you  know  not — ^you  hsye  ^ 
known — what  your  father  did  Brt  » 
people  of  Aix  knew;  and  even  the  B^ 
lutionists— his  friends— fell  tm  »* 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  town  ffSif^ 
low  as  to  sit  in  his  company,  or  toip 
with  him  Learn  the  shiunefal  ^ 
though  the  knowledge  fill  your  heart  »» 
sorrow  and  even  your  head  with  shf^ 
His  name  is  Louis  Leroy— named  Low^ 
his  father,  but  Leroy  was  the  nime  of  i^ 
mother.  His  father  was  the  seigneor  j 
that  Chateau  which  is  nowhisoim;^ 
you — you  who  have  been  taught  to  w« 
your  forefathers— yoa  are  thst  Btigo^^ 
grandson.  I  remember  yonr  ^•^^'j^ 
was  a  boy  who  refused  to^  work;  «^ 
sent  him  away  from  the  viUag***"" 
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went  to  Aiz,  where  he  lired  upon  his  wit» 
and  upon  the  money  his  half-brother  wonld 
give  htm.  Tee,  hia  haU-brother,  who  waa 
none  other  than  my  mordered  brother.  And 
who  mnrdered  him)  Unhappy  man  1  it  waa 
your  father.  Oh,  woe — ^woe — ^woe  to  Cain  1 
It  was  yooT  father  who  denonnoed  Us  own 
brother  at  Toolon.  Bat  for  him  he  might 
have  escaped.  Loois  Leroy,  whom  my 
brother  had  befriended,  spoke  the  word 
that  sent  him  to  his  death,  and  now  sits, 
his  brother's  blood  npon  his  hands,  in  the 
place  which  he  has  bonght  for  himself. 
Yoor  father— «la8,  your  father  1 " 

"  Madam,"  I  cried,  "  for  mercy's  sake, 
spare  him  1 "  for  the  young  man's  &ce  was 
terrible  to  behold. 

She  swayed  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  I  thought  that  she  would  have  fallen. 

"  The  yengeance  of  Heaven  never  fiuls," 
she  said  "For  many  years  have  I  looked 
for  news  of  this  man.  Once — twice — ^I 
knew  not  how,  he  has  been  struck.  A 
third  and  a  more  terrible  blow  will  fall 
upon  him — through  his  son — ^but  I  know 
not  how.  Yet  he  has  done  nothing — ^this 
poor  boy — he  is  innocent;  he  knows 
nothing ;  and  yet— and  yet— oh,  Molly,  I 
am  constrained  to  speak." 

"Oh,  Madam  I" 

*<  Through  his  son — through  his  son 

Oh,  unhappy  man  !  unhappy  son  1 " 

''Madam,  for  mercy's  sake,  say  some- 
thing to  ccmsole  him." 

She  made  no  reply,  her  eyes  still  gazing 
upon  something  which  we  saw  not 

Then  she  suddenly  became  again  herself 
— -Bofteyed,  gentle — and  tears  ran  down 
hercheeka 

"  Pierre  1"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
handa  But  he  shrank  back.  "My  son 
whom  I  love ;  for  whom  I  have  prayed. 
Oh,  Pierre,  what  is  it  that  you  have  told 
us!"  It  seemed  as  if  she  knew  not  what 
she  had  said.  ^  Oh,  I  understand  now  the 
resemblance.    You  are  Raymond's  cousin." 

"My  father,"  Pierre  said  presently. 
"  My  father— a  murderer  1 " 

"Alas,  it  is  true  1" 

"Myfether!" 

"  It  is  true,  Pierra  Ask  me  no  more. 
What  1  Did  no  one  ever  tell  you  of  tixe 
Arnaults  t  Yet  you  have  lived  in  our 
house  at  Aiz — the  old  house,  with  the 
pilasters  outside,  and  the  carved  woodwork 
within,  and  everywhere  the  arms  of  the 
Arnaults  carved  and  painted." 

"Yes;  I  know  of  these;  but  I  knew  not 

that  you — that   Raymond I  never 

thouent  that  vou  were  so  trr^at  a  f smilv.  T 


had  no  suspicion  of  my  father's  birth.  I 
knew  nothing,  I  was  told  tbit  the 
Arnaults  were  tyrants  who  had  com- 
mitted detestable  crimes.  That  was  the 
way  they  talked  in  those  daya  All  the 
Nobles  had  committed  detestable  Crimea" 

"Alasl  our  crimes — ^what  were  they) 
Ob,  Pierre,  I  would  to  Heaven  that  you 
had  gone  away  before  this  dreadful  tUng 
had  been  discovered.  I  would  to  Beaven 
that  you  had  never  found  it  out  at  all,  and 
80  lived  out  your  life  in  happy  ignorance  of 
this  shameful  story.  There  are  thinss  which 
Heaven  will  not  su£fer  to  be  concetued.  It 
is  through  me  that  you  have  found  out  the 
truth ;  forgive  me,  Pierra  Let  us  forgive 
each  other  and  pray ;  oh,  you  cannot  pray, 
child  of  the  Revolution  1  Pierre-- — "  he 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  shame,  his  cheek 
flushed,  his  lip  quivering,  his  head  bent, 
that  she  was  flUed  with  pity — "  Let  us  con- 
sole each  other.  After  the  town  was  taken, 
I  think  my  brother  might  have  been  killed, 
whether  any  witnesses  were  forced  to  speak 
against  him  or  not.  Yes,  the  evidence 
mattered  little;  he  was  the  Comte 
d'Eyragues;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
brought  the  British  troops  into  the  city ; 
yes,  he  must  have  been  condemned." 

"  But  my  father  denounced  him.  And 
here "  he  pointed  to  the  Countess. 

"  She  is  the  victim  of  that  dreadful  night 
which  no  one  can  ever  forget  who  passed 
through  it,  and  of  the  suspense  when  we 
waited  anxiously  for  news  of  her  husband, 
but  heard  none  till  we  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth and  learned  tihe  truth." 

At  this  moment  Raymond  opened  the 
door  and  burst  into  the  room. 

"Courage,  Pierre  I "  he  cried,  joyously, 
^  to-morrow  you  shall  leave  your  prison.  I 
wish  thee  joy,  brother,  promotion,  and 
good  fortune.  When  we  go  back  to  our 
own,  if  ever  we  do,  I  promise  thee  a  hearty 
welcome,  if  it  be  only  among  the  ruins  ot 
our  old  house." 

Pierre  made  no  reply. 

"  You  will  write  to  me,  will  you  not  t 
That  is  aereed.  Tell  me  how  everything 
is  changed,  and  if  it  is  true  that  there  are 
no  longer  any  men  left  to  till  the  fields, 
but  the  women  must  do  aU  the  work 
If  you  go  to  Aiz  go  and  look  for  our  house 
— everybody  knows  the  H6tel  Arnault — 
teU  me  if  it  still  standa" 

Still  Pierre  made  no  reply. 

"Molly,  have  you  nothing  to  give  him, 
that  he  may  remember  you  by)  You 
must  find  a  keepsake  for  him.  Pierre,  it 
is  the  English  custom  for  Mends  when 
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they  part  to  drink  together.  We  will  con- 
form to  the  English  castom." 

Thna  far  he  talked  withoat  observing 
how^  Pierre  stood,  with  hanging  head,  his 
ejes  dropped,  his  cheek  burning,  the  very 
pictnre  and  effigy  of  shame.  Baymond 
laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoolder. 

"Come,  comrade,  let  us  two  crack  a 
bottle  as  the  English  use ** 

Bat  Pierre  shrank  away  from  him. 

•*Do  not  touch  me,"  he  cried,  "do  not 
dare  to  touch  me.     I  am  a  man  accursed." 

He  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  away. 

"Why,"  asked  Raymond,  in  astonish- 
ment, '*  what  ails  Pierre  f  " 

"We  spoke,"  said  Madam  Claire, 
quiedy,  "  of  the  Revolution  in  which  his 
&ther  took  a  part,  and  we  have  shamed 
him." 

"They  spoke,"  echoed  the  mad  woman, 
"of  the  Revolution.  He  is  a  child  of  the 
Revolution,  which  devours  everything,  even 
her  own  children." 

CHAPTER  VIL 
THE  DEPARTURE   OF  THE  PRISONERS. 

Twice  has  it  been  my  lot  to  witness  the 
general  departure  of  prisoners  after  the 
•igning  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  namely  in  the  year  1802  and 
the  year  ISU.  As  for  their  arrival,  it 
seems  now  as  if  they  were  being  brought 
in  every  day  for  nearly  two-and-twenty 
years,  so  long,  with  the  brief  interval  of 
one  year  did  this  contest  rage.  Besides 
the  general  discharge  there  was  a  constant 
exchange  of  prisoners — chiefly,  I  believe, 
those  who  were  sick  and  disabled,  from 
serving  again — by  cartel.  A  general  dis- 
charge is  quite  another  thing ;  for,  imme- 
diately before  such  an  event,  the  prison  rules 
are  relaxed,  the  prison  becomes  transformed 
into  a  palace  of  joy.  There  is  nothing  all 
day  long,  except  singing,  dancing,  and 
drinking;  one  would  believe,  to  witness 
these  extravagant  rejoicings  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  that  they  were  released  for 
ever  from  all  hardships  of  toil  and  service, 
and  that,  the  Reign  of  Plenty,  Leisure,  and 
Peace  was  immediately  to  begia 

"But  Liberty,"  said  Raymond,  "is  the 
dearest  of  all  man's  rights ;  and,  besides, 
at  home  they  have  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts. Love,  Molly,  is  not  confined  to 
this  island  of  Great  Britain." 

Those  who  made  the  greatest  show  of 
rejoicing  were  certainly  Uie  French;  the 
Bpaniaids,  as  they  took  their  imprisonment 
sullenly,  received  the  news  of  their  release 


without  outward  emotimi.  No  OQe,hii 
certain,  can  seriously  wish  to  retain  toi 
country  where  they  have  the  Inqnntk 
Tiie  Dutch,  of  whom  many,  as  I  hiYe  ui^ 
had  Tolunteered  for  British  senioe,  )m 
the  news  of  the  peace  with  ni&nl 
phlegm ;  the  poor  n^proes,  most  of  wba 
were  dead  and  the  rest  fslloi  into  skid 
of  stupid  apathy,  were  unaffected;  tb 
Yendean  privateers  with  terror,  thy^f 
that  Gisneral  Hoche  was  still  in  their  niUit 
ready  to  shoot  them  down. 

The  embarkation  of  so  many  priBoaa 
was  not  effected  in  a  single  day.  Soai 
were  sent  across  to  Dunquerque;  ioda- 
those  from  Portsmouth  and  Pi^cheiia- 
to  Dieppe;  those  from  Plymonth-ttu 
of  whom  were  taken  across  in  oouien 
— to  Havre. 

In  the  mominK  of  the  embsihtHi 
the  narrow  beach  was  crowded  li 
those  who  came,  like  ourselvei,  to  H 
farewell,  for  we  were  not  the  olf 
people  who  had  friends  among  thepa- 
souers.  They  came  from  Fareoim,fita 
the  country  round  Soathwick,  froa  G^ 
sham,  from  Titchbrook,  and  froa  Pot^ 
mouth  and  Grosport  There  wen  fla 
captains  among  U^em,  come  to  aeo  om 
more  the  prisoners  they  had  made;  fi& 
them  were  army  officers,  country  txfomi 
and  young  fellows,  the  country  3mui^ 
like  my  cousin  Tom,  who  had  madewi 
among  Uie  French  officers  at  kom  ncai) 
over  Sie  punch  bowl,  and  at  tl|e  eod^ 
They  came  riding,  brave  in  Hessian  hiek 
and  padded  shouldera  Among  theiiran 
many  ladies,  and  I  think  it  is  trae,»w 
then  alleged,  that  many  a  sore  hflut  n 
left  behind  when  the  young  French  o&^ 
were  released.  But  only  to  see  the  hcttfr 
ness  of  the  farewells,  the  hippiseatf 
those  who  went  away,  and  the  congnt^ 
tions  of  those  who  sent  them  ^^l^ 
how  they  shook  hands,  and  came  bii 
and  then  again  shook  hands,  and  awoiefi| 
see  each  other  again — 'twould  have  m0^ 
the  stoniest  heart  1  Who  would  b" 
thought  that  yonder  handsome  oSef; 
gallant  in  cocked  hat^  blue  coat^  and  vw 
pantaloons,  amid  the  gr<mp  of  £og^ 
ladies,  to  whom  he  was  bidding  fan«^ 
was  their  hereditary  enemy!  Or^ 
would  believe  that  yonder  ^^^^ 
veteran,  clasping  the  hand  ^  '  .^ 
Hampshire  squire,  had  fought  all  i">  ^ 
against  Great  Britain  t  Or,  again,  eoi^ 
that  little  company,  who  had  so  (rfUa  ^ 
at  the  coc^^dt^  or  at  the  bull-baitlogtf^ 
who  now  were  drinking  together  b«w* 
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they  aepamted  (my  oouBin  Tom  was  one), 
become  again  deadly  enemies  1  Alas! 
why  should  men  fight  when,  if  they  would 
but  be  just  to  others  and  to  themselves, 
theie  would  be  no  need  of  any  wars  at  all  t 
Lastly,  there  were  the  rank  and  file,  t^ 
priyates  and  sailors,  drinking  about  in 
friendship  with  our  honest  militiamen,  as 
if  the  Beign  of  Peace  was  already  come, 
instead  of  a  short  respite  only. 

I  suppose  there  was  never  seen  so  various 
a  collection  of  uniforms  on  this  beach. 
Among  them  were  the  sailors  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Spain,  alike  with  differences. 
Dress  them  exactly  alike,  if  you  will, 
but  surely  no  one  would  ever  take  a 
Frenchman  for  a  Hollander,  or  a  Spaniard 
for  a  Frenchmaa  I  know  not  what  are 
the  various  uniforms  of  the  Bepublican 
army,  bat  here  were  grenadier  hats  of 
bearskin,  round  beavers,  hats  with  the  red 
cockade,  cocked  hats  with  gold  lace,  caps 
with  a  peak  and  a  high  featiier,  the  old 
three-comer  hats,  the  common  round  hat 
with  a  red  plume,  the  brass  helmet^  the 
red  Bepublican  cap,  the  blue  thread  cap, 
and  a  dozen  others.  And  as  for  the  coats 
and  faciDgs,  they  were  of  all  colours,  but 
mostly  they  seemed  blue  with  drab  facings. 
The  French  naval  officers,  in  their  blue 
jackets,  red  waistcoats,  and  blue  pantaloon, 
looked  more  like  soldiers  than  saOors. 
Some  of  the  officers  had  been  prisoners 
for  five  or  six  years,  so  that  their  uniform 
coats  were  worn  threadbare,  or  even 
ragged,  their  epaulettes  and  gold  lace 
tarnished,  and  their  crimson  seams  faded. 
Yet  they  made  a  gallant  show,  and  but  for 
the  absence  of  their  swords,  looked  as  if 
they  were  dressed  for  a  review.  The 
common  sort  were  barefoot — ^which  was 
conmion  in  the  Bepublican  armies — and  is 
no  hardship  to  sailors.  Some  of  them 
having  quite  worn  out  their  own  clothes, 
wore  the  yellow  suit  provided  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  foreign 
prisoners. 

Among  the  prisoners  were  their  two 
priests.  They,  at  least,  were  well  pleased 
that  the  Beign  of  Atheism  was  over,  and 
reb'gion  was  once  more  established  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  Pope. 

Now,  as  we  passed  through  the  throng, 
the  men  all  parted  right  and  left.  Madam 
lajing  a  last  word  now  to  one  and  now 
to  another  of  her  friends,  while  even  those 
who-  scoffed  the  loudest  at  religion,  paid 
the  lady  the  respect  due  to  her  virtues. 
She  was  an  aristo,  and  they  were  citizens, 
equal,  and  of  common  brotherhood — at 


least  they  said  so:  she  a  Christian  and 
they  atheists;  she  a  Boyalist,  and  they 
Bepublicans ;  yet  not  one  among  them  but 
regarded  her  with  gratitude. 

She  spoke  to  a  young  fellow  in  the  dress 
of  a  common  sailor,  who  looked  as  if  he 
belonged  to  a  better  class,  saying  a  few 
words  of  good  wishes. 

"  Yes,''  he  replied  bitterly,  <'  I  go  home. 
When  last  I  saw  the  house  it  was  in 
flames,  when  last  I  saw  my  father  he  was 
being  dragged  away  to  be  shot ;  my  mother 
and  sisters  were  guillotined  in  the  Terror, 
and  I  escaped  by  going  on  board  a  priva- 
teer. What  shall  I  find  in  the  new  France 
of  which  they  speak  so  much  )  They  have 
left  off  murdering  us ;  I  suppose  tiiey  will 
even  suffer  me  to  carry  a  musket  in  the 
ranks." 

Apart  from  the  groups  of  those  who 
drank,  and  those  who  exchanged  farewells, 
we  found  Pierre  standing  alone  with 
gloomy  looks. 

''My  son,"  said  Madam,  "we  have 
come  to  bid  you  farewell" 

He  raised  Ids  eyes  heavily,  but  dropped 
them  again.  The  sight  of  Madam  was 
like  the  jBtroke  of  a  whip. 

"  It  is  not  so  bad  for  you  to  look  upon 
me  as  for  me  to  hear  your  voice,"  he 
said. 

"Pierre,  my  son" — she  held  out  her 
hand,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  not  rudely, 
but  as  one  who  is  unworthy — ''  Pierre,  be 
patient  As  for  whathas  happened,  Iwas  con- 
strained to  tell  you.  Oh,  I  could  not  choose 
but  teU  you.  Yet  it  was  no  sin  or  fault 
of  yours,  poor  boy.  If  any  disaster  befall 
you  by  act  of  God,  accept  it  with  resigna- 
tion. It  is  for  the  sin*  of  another.  Count 
it  as  an  atonement — ^forhim.  Soif  suffarings 
come  to  you — what  do  I  say  f  Alas  1  I 
must  be  a  prophetess,  my  son,  because  I 
know — ^yes,  I  know — that  disaster  will  fall 
upon  you,  but  I  know  not  of  what  kind. 
Yet  be  assured  that  there  is  nothing 
ordered  by  Providence  which  can  hurt  your 
souL" 

"My  soul!"  cried  Pierre  impetuously. 
"My  soul  i  What  is  it,  my  soul  1 "  He 
laughed  in  his  Bepublican  infidelity. 
"What  is  it,  and  where  is  iti  It  is  my 
life  that  is  ruined,  do  you  understand  I 
You  have  taken  away  my  honour — my 
pride — and  my  ambition.  You  have  taken 
all  that  I  had,  and  you  bid  me  think  of 
my  soul." 

"When  you  go  to  the  South — to  Aix — 
you  will  see  your  father,  Pierre.  Fail  not, 
I  charge  you,  fail  not  to  tell  him  that  we 
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boat  was  orammed  with  prisonen  gin^' 
and  downcast  Now  the  only  anu « 
board  consisted  of  the  midshipmin'e  M, 
there  were  no  marinesi  the  sailon  Mu 
cutlasses,  and  they  hailed  the  pmooen , 
with  cheers. 

Pierre  pressed  my  hand,  and  once  aai 
kissed  Madam's  fingers.  Then  he  Mi 
his  place.  Therestof  the  boatload  iheiti' 
every  outward  sign  of  rejoidng,  hta 
alone  sat  in  his  place  with  hangiog  hdi 

"  They  are  gone,"  said  my  cooib  TiA ' 
He  had  been  drinJdng  and  hb  faoefs 
red.  ''They  are  gone.  Well,  tbenfn 
good  men  ajid  true  among  them.  Woi 
that  the  rest  of  their  nation  wonld  foOof; 
especially  all — ^I  say — who  kick  when  thn 
fight.    Weil — every  man  gets  hie  tan.' 

The  launches  kept  coming  and  ffh^^ 
after  day  until  the  last  prisoner  wMtib 
ofif  the  beach.  Then  the  ganiBon  vu  k& 
in  the  Oastle  by  itself. 

When  the  militia  regiments  wen  )» 
sently  disbanded  and  sent  home  theCstb 
was  quite  empty.  Tiien  they  sent  bats 
from  the  Dockyard  with  men,  whoonie^ 
away  the  hanunocks  and  the  kralBm, 
such  as  it  was;  took  down  the  woo^ 
buildings,  and  carried  away  the  timba; 
pulled  down  the  canteen,  the  blaokaBJ^ 
and  carpenters'  shops,  burned  thenblii 
left  behind  by  the  prisoners,  and  left  tiM 
Oastle  empty  and  deserteid.  We  naf^ 
dimb  the  stairs  of  the  keep  to  the  ^ 
passing  all  the  silent  chambers,  vkiK 
many  of  them  had  slept ;  the  chipel  wii 
stripped  of  its  altar ;  the  stoves  wcnte^ 
out  of  the  kitchens;  and  the  gtaii^u^ 
to  grow  again  in  the  court,  which  bed\»a  I 
their  place  of  resort  and  exerciBa  Tben 
were  no  traces  Idt  of  the  Fiendi  o^ 
pants,  except  the  names  that  tkej^ii» 
carved  on  the  stones,  the  hsU'iiw» 
carvings  in  wood  and  bone,  which  thef  ls| 
behind,  and  the  rude  tools  which  thej  bad 
used.  Once,  I  found  lyins  rostediK 
dark  chamber  one  of  the  dag^  vbn 
they  made  for  themselves  with  t  ^ 
sharpened  and  pointed,  stuck  u^  ^P^ 
wood.  Strange  it  was  at  first  to  wBBa|^ 
in  those  empty  courts^  and  to  think  of  »e 
monotonous  time  which  the  cmd  wns* 
posed  upon  those  poor  fellows. 

"They  are  gone,"  said  Bajib^ 
"  Well,  let  us  hope  that  emtj  men  ^ 
find  his  mistress  waiting  faithfoUj  ni^ 
him.  As  for  Pierre,  who  certainly  W» 
bee  in  his  bonnet,  his  only  ^"ostitiij 
Madame  la  Ouerre.  He  loved  no  otbtf^ 
She  is  horribly  old ;  covered  with  ««^ 


have  forgiven — yes,  three  of  us  have  for- 
given— l£e  dead  man,  and  the  mad 
woman,  and  the  religieuse — and  the  fourth 
— the  son — does  not  know.  Say  Uiat  we 
all  forgive  him,  and,  for  the  sake  of  his 
son,  we  pray  for  him.'' 

Then  Pierre,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  multitude — ^no  British  soldier  would 
have  done  such  a  thing — fell  upon  his 
knees  and  kissed  Madam's  hand.  When 
he  rose  his  eyes  were  full  of  teara 

"  Pierre/'  I  said,  "remember,  you  have 
promised  to  send  us  a  letter.  Write  to 
me,  Pierre,  if  not  to  Raymond,  will  you 
not?" 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  If,"  he  said, 
"there  should  happen  anything  worth 
telling  you,  anything  by  which  you  could 
think  of  me  with  pity  as  well  as  forgive- 
ness, I  would  write." 

As  you  will  hear  presently,  he  kept  this 
promise  in  the  end. 

Truly  it  was  sorrowful  to  see  the  young 
man,  so  full  of  shame,  who,  but  the  day 
before,  had  been  so  full  of  joy  and  pride. 
Happy  indeed  is  he  whose  father  has  lived 
an  honourable  life  I  It  is  better  to  be  the 
son  of  a  good  man  than  the  son  of  a  rich 
man. 

"  I  have  no  right,"  he  said,  "  to  ask  of 
you  the  least  thing." 

"Ask  what  you  please,  Pierre." 

"  Then,  if  it  be  possible,  let  not  Ray- 
mond know.  We  have  been  friends,  we 
have  talked  and  laughed  together,  I  have 
accepted  from  him  a  thousand  giits;  let 
him  not  know,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  that 
the  man  who — ^who  now  lives  at  Ch&teau 
d'Eyragues  is  my  father." 

"  We  will  not  tell  hint  Raymond  shall 
learn  nothing  from  us  that  will  trouble  his 
friendship  for  you,  Pierre." 

We  kept  our  promise,  but,  had  we 
broken  it,  how  much  misery  we  diould 
have  spared  Raymond  1  how  different  would 
have  been  the  lot  of  Pierre  1 

"  We  will  never  tell  him,"  I  repeated. 
"  Oh,  Pierre  I  We  are  so  sorry — so  sorry. 
Forget  yesterday  evening,  and  remember 
only  the  happy  days  you  have  spent  with 
Raymond  and  with  me." 

But  then  his  turn  came.  The  great 
ships'  launches  were  drawn  up,  each  rowed 
by  a  dozen  sailors,  and  commanded  by 
a  midshipman,  who  steered.  The  last 
time  these  launches  came  up  the  harbour, 
in  each  boat  stood  a  dozen  marines, 
stationed  in  the  bow  and  stem,  armed 
with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets, 
while  every  sailor  had  his  cutlass,  and  the 
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hacked  about  with  sword  and  spear,  and 
riddled  with  shot.  Yet  he  loves  her.  She 
is  dressed  in  regimental  flags,  she  gives 
hear  lovers  crowns  of  laurel  which  cost  her 
nothing,  titles  which  she  inventSi  and  a 
promise  of  immortality  which  die  means 
to  breidL  Poor  Pierre !  We  shall  never 
see  him  againi  bat  we  may  hear  of  him." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
HE  CANNOT  CHOOSE  BUT  GO. 

Thus  b^gan  the  Peace,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  be  lastbg,  but  came  to  an  end 
after  a  shoit  twelve  months.  Porohester 
became  once  moria  the  viUage  oat  of  the 
way,  standing  in  no  bigh  road,  without 
travellers  or  stage-coaches.  In  its  quiet 
streets  there  were  no  longer  heard  the  voices 
of  the  soldiers  at  the  tavern,  or  those  of 
the  prisoners  on  parole,  or  the  nightly 
watch.  There  is  never  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  peace  from  those  who  prosper  by 
war.  I  confess  that  when  the  boat  came 
back  with  half  its  contents  unsold,  one  was 
tempted  to  lament,  with  Sally,  that  war 
could  not  go  on  for  ever.  As  for  the 
towns  of  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and  Gros- 
port^  their  condition  threatened  to  become 
deplorable,  because  the  Dockyard  was  re- 
duced, the  militia  sent  home,  and  many 
thousands  of  saOozs  paid  ofL  It  has  been 
said,  by  those  who  know  Portsmouth  well, 
that  the  petition,  every  Sunday  morning, 
for  peace  in  our  time,  meets  with  a  re- 
sponse which  is  cold  and  without  heart 

Now,  however,  all  the  talk  was  concern 
ing  France  open  to  travellers  after  the 
years  of  Bepublican  government  Not  only 
did  the  prisoners  go  back,  but  the  6migr6s 
themselves,  thinking  that,  although  their 
estates  were  gone  and  their  rank  had  no 
longer  any  vcdue,  it  was  better  to  live  in 
onos  native  land  than  on  a  strange  soil, 
began  to  flock  back  in  great  numbers. 
Great  Britain  had  abuidoned  their  cause ; 
why  should  they  any  more  stand  apart 
from  their  own  people)  They  went 
back  trembling,  lest  they  should  find  the 
^lillotine  erected  to  ffreet  their  return. 
But  times  had  changecu  The  people  had 
found  out  that  even  though  there  were 
neither  ^ngs  nor  NoUes,  their  lives  were 
not  a  whit  easier  and  their  work  just  as 
tedious.  But  the  France  to  which  they 
returned  was  very  di£ferent  from  the  France 
in  which  they  had  grown  up,  and  the  old 
Order  was  dean  gone  with  the  old  ideas. 

Not  only  did  the  ^migr^s  return,  but 


crowds  of  English  travellers  flocked  across 
the  Channel  to  see  Paris,  which  had  been 
closed  to  them  for  ten  years.  They  met, 
we  are  told,  a  most  gracious  welcome  from 
the  innkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  all  those 
with  whom  they  spent  their  money. 

Is  it»  then,  wonderful  that  Baymond 
should  grow  restless,  thus  hearing  con- 
tinually of  the  country  which,  however 
much  we  might  pretend  to  call  him  an 
Englishman,  was  really  his  native  land. 

"Molly,"  he  said,  "I  am  drawn  and 
dragged  aa  if  by  strong  ropes  towards  the 
country.  I  feel  that  I  must  go  across  the 
Channel,  even  if  I  have  to  row  myself  over 
in  an  open  boat  and  walk  barefoot  all  the 
way  to  Paris.  I  mast  see  Paris.  I  must 
see  this  brave  army  which  hath  overrun 
Europe." 

"  But,  Baymond,  it  would  cost  a  great 
sum  of  money." 

"Yes,  Molly,"— his  face  fell— "more 
money  than  we  possess;  therefore,  I  fear 
I  must  renounce  the  idea.  Molly,"  there 
were  times  when  Baymond  flashed  into 
fire,  and  showed  that  a  gentle  exterior 
mijght  cover  a  sleeping  volcano,  "Molly, 
this  village  suits  uiy  tender  and  gende 
heart ,  but  it  is  a  poor  life,  only  to  endure 
the  days  that  follow.  The  lot  of  Pierre, 
though  the  end  may  be  a  corpse  with  a 
bullet  through  the  heart,  seems  sometimes 
better  than  this." 

This  was  no  passing  fancy  or  idiim,  but 
the  desire  grew  upon  him  daily  to  see  his 
native  country,  insomuch  that  he  began  to 
take  little  interest  in  anything  else,  and 
would  be  always  reading  or  talking  about 
Franca  It  has  been  wisely  observed  of 
all  Emigres  that  in  secret  they  rejoiced  at 
the  wonderful  triumphs  of  the  French 
arms  under  Buonaparte — successes  to  sur- 
passing any  other  in  history,  even  under 
the  great  Turenne  himself 

In  a  word,  nothing  would  serve  but 
that  Baymond  must  go.  He  had  but  litde 
money,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
have  enough  for  his  ezpenseS|  though  he 
was  to  travel  cheaply.  Therefore,  the 
usual  expedient  was  resorted  to,  and  the 
rest  of  the  small  jewels  taken  firom  the 
Holy  Bose. 

He  left  us. 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  I  said  to  Madam 
Claire.  "  The  coun^  is  peaceful,  and  he 
wiU  be  as  safe  as  with  us  at  homa" 

"I  know  not,  child,"  she  replied. 
"  When  I  think  of  France,  I  see  nothing 
but  maddened  mobs  rushing  about  the 
streets,  bearing  on  .their  pikes  the  heads 
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of  innocent  women  and  loyal  men.  Tea — 
yes — I  know.  All  that  is  over.  Yet  I 
remember  it." 

"  The  First  Consul  has  turned  all  these 
mobs  into  soldiers." 

"  And  there  is  the  man  Gravotte.  Sup- 
pose Raymond  should  fall  into  his  handa" 

<'  Why,  France  is  large.  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  wfll  meet  And  the  man  could 
not  harm  Raymond  if  he  wished." 

"My  dear/'  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
Holy  Bose,  striped  and  bare,  "idl  the 
jewels  are  now  gone.  There  is  nothing  left 
but  the  trunk  and  the  dead  branches.'' 

He  travelled  with  a  passport  which  de- 
scribed him  as  Raymond  Arnold,  British 
subject,  and  artist  by  profession.  Had  we 
carefully  devised  beforehand  the  method 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  his 
destruction,  we  could  not  liave  hit  upon  a 
better  plan.  For,  while  France  was  most 
suspicious  of  British  subjects,  the  passport 
described  him  as  one,  it  concealed  his 
nationality,  altered  his  name,  and  gave 
him  the  profession  which  would  most 
readily  lend  colour  to  suspicion,  and  sup- 
port to  the  most  groundless  charges. 


CHAPTER    IX.      RAYMOND'S   JOURNEY. 

So  Raymond  left  us,  and  for  my  own  part 
I  had  no  fears,  none  at  all  Why  should  there 
be  dangers  in  France  more  than  in  England  % 
In  both  countries  there  are  thieves,  mur- 
derers, and  footpads.  In  both  there  are 
honest  men.  Those  who  consort  with 
honest  men  do  not  generally  encounter 
rogues.  Raymond  was  not  one  of  those 
who  put  themselves  willingly  in  com- 
pany where  rogues  are  mostly  found. 
We  had  letters  from  him.  First  a  let- 
ter from  Pari&  He  had  seen  the  First 
Consul  at  a  review  of  troops.  '*  He  was, 
after  all,  only  a  little  man,"  Raymond 
wrote,  ''but  he  wore  in  his  face  the 
air  of  one  accustomed  to  command."  At 
this  time  he  was  little  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  yet  the  foremost  man  in 
all  Europe.  *<  Molly/'  Raymond  said, 
''I  confess  that  my  heart  glowed  with 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  this  great 
commander  and  that  of  the  brave  troops 
whom  he  hath  led  to  so  many  victories. 
They  are  not  tall  men,  as  you  ahready 
know  from  the  sight  of  the  prisoners,  but 
they  are  full  of  spirit^  and  dieir  marching 
is  quicker  than  that  of  our  own — the 
British  troops.    I  forget  not  that  here  I 


am  an  Englishman  travelling  as  a  sdijeet 
of  His  Maje^  King  Georgd.  I  am  i^fii|  t 
at  a  hotel  in  the  Rue  St  Honor^  m  \ 
of  the  principal  streets  in  the  town.  Ik 
place  is  full  of  English  viaitoTs,  aiidve£ 
go  about  with  our  mouths  wide  <^Mii,lookiB| 
at  the  wonders  of  Paria  I  shall  have  pkidf 
to  tell  you,  dear,  in  the  winter  eraiBgi 
I  have  seen  the  place  where  the  Butiii 
stood,  and  the  great  Cathedrals  of  Notn 
Dame  and  St.  Denis,  and  the  Palaovcf 
the  Louvre  and  Yersaillee ;  above  alllhiT! 
seen   the   prison   of    the    Qaeeo.    Ik 
people  are  veiy  lively  and  fond  of  ^- 
tades  and  theabres,  fairs  and  noiia   IM 
that  my  French  is  antiquated,  and  tki 
are  many  words  and  idioms  used  viiB , 
are  strange  to  me.    But  the  Paiuunsti^ ;' 
a  language  of  their  own,  which  duo§^ 
from  day  to  day,  and  is  always  fullof  littk 
terms  and  illusions,  which  no  stranger  v  i 
provincial  can  understand.     Last  n^  1 1 
went  to  the  Th64tre  des  Yari^t^  to  heari  ] 
Vaudeville  which  contained  a  hundredfood  | 
things,  all  of  which  I  lost  from  not  ms- 1 
standing  the  talk  of  the  day.    Tbeis-. 
genious    author   of    the    piece  wai  tia  I 
morning  shown  to  me  at  a  cafi6.  1^| 
happy  man,  who  can  make  a  whole  tbeitn  ^ 
fidl  of  people   laugh    and   for^  tkc 
troubles,  is  himself   one  who  is  altiji 
laughing  and  singing." 

U  I  refrain  from  copying  mon  d 
Raymond's  letters  you  must  not  snppe 
that  they  were  shorty  or  that  they  ecfr 
tained  nothing  but  his  adventnrei  id^ 
observations.  They  were  long  letten, 
delightful  to  read,  only  there  were  um 
passages  which  in  reading  them  ahnd  I 
was  compelled  to  pass  on  in  silenoe,  be- 
cause they  were  meant  for  no  ear  b^ 
mine.  The  things  which  a  lover  whiipen 
to  his  sweetheart  must  not  be  told  to  ibj- 
one,  though,  indeed,  I  suppose  all  men  nf 
much  the  same  things,  since  our  langoip 
contains  no  more  thim  a  dozen  woraioi . 
endearment,  so  that  they  have  no  choift  | 
Now,  after  Raymond  had  been  in  F^ 
about  three  weeks,  he  thought  thatfis 
must  begin  his  journey  south. 

He  traveUed  by  the  stage  coaeh,  wj 
in  France  is  called  a  diligence;  ^^^ 
slower  than  our  flying  coaches,  wluk  Q» 
roads  are  much  worse  than  oars,  bebgoc^ 
only  narrow  but  also  rendered  dangeioK 
by  the  deep  ruts  made  by  the  h^ 
waggons.  Before  the  Revohtion  tbef 
were  kept  in  repair  by  forced  W^* 
The  roads  being  so  bad,  it  ia  not  ^ 
derful  that  pe<^le  travel  no  mon  w^  { 
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they  are  obliged.  The  diligence  is,  how- 
ever, cheap,  and  as  its  progress  is  slow,  one 
can  see  a  good  deal  on  tlie  way.  Thus 
Raymond  saw  the  Palace  of  Fontaineblean, 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Kines  of  France ; 
he  visited  also  the  old  city  of  Dijon,  once 
the  capital  of  Bargnndy ;  the  city  of 
Lyons,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Eevo- 
lationary  army  a  little  before  they  took 
Toulon,  and  many  other  places,  all  of 
which  are  set  down  in  the  map  of  France, 
which  we  now  keep  to  show  the  children 
how  ereat  a  traveller  their  father  has  been. 
He  abo  made  many  drawings  on  the  way, 
some  of  the  women  in  their  white  caps, 
some  of  the  peasants,  some  of  churches 
and  castles,  but  all  these  drawings  were 
lost  by  an  uneipected  events  which  I  have 
.presently  to  tell  you. 

At  Lyons  he  left  the  stage  coach  and 
took  passage  on  one  of  the  boats  which  go 
down  the  Rhone,  and  are  called  water 
coaches.  They  are  crowded  with  peoi>le, 
and  one  sleeps  on  board,  but  the  cabins 
are  dose^  and  there  is  not  room  for  all 
to  lie.  Raymond  found,  however,  that 
this  mode  of  travel  was  vastly  more 
pleasant  than  the  coach  with  the  dust 
and  the  noise.  This  journey  terminated 
at  a  place  called  Aries,  from^whieh  he 
wrote  to  me. 

''I  am  at  last^"  he  said,  ** in  my  own 
country,  among  the  people  who  use  the 
language  of  my  childhood.  It  is  strange 
to  hear  them  all  talkine  as  we  love  to  talk 
in  our  cottage  at  Porchester.  One  seems 
back  in  England  again.  The  people  think 
it  strange  that  an  ^glishman  should  know 
their  tongue.  I  told  them  that  I  knew 
an  Engluh  girl  who  knows  the  lan- 
guage and  can  speak  it  as  well  as  myself. 
They  are  friendly  to  me,  though  tiiey 
have  the  reputation  of  being  quick-tem- 
pered and  ready  to  strike.  We  stayed  an 
hour  or  two  at  Avignon,  where  is  an  old 
broken  bridge  over  the  river,  and  in  the 
town  there  are  many  remains  of  antiquity, 
with  stone  walls,  and  a  great  building  once 
the  palace  of  the  Pope.  At  the  town  of 
Aries,  where  I  write,  there  are  Roman 
buildings ;  a  vast  circus  all  of  stone,  where 
they  used  to  have  fights  of  gladiators,  and 
where  the  people  used  to  throng  in  order 
to  witness  the  torture  of  Christian  martyrs 
....  My  dear,  I  am  now  within  two 
days'  journey  of  my  birthplace.  The 
nearer  I  draw,  the  more  dearly  do  I  re- 
member itb  The  Cb&teau  d'Eyragues 
standfl  upon  a  low  cM  rising  above  the 
river  Dinance,  which  is  wide  and  shallow. 


and  subject  to  sudden  floods.  It  is  a  large 
white  house,  with  an  ancient  square  tower 
at  one  end.  The  windows,  which  are 
small  and  high,  are  provided  with  green 
jalousies  to  keep  out  the  sun.  There 
is  a  broad  verandah  in  fiK>nt  of  the 
house ;  on  one  side  ia  a  garden,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  farmyard,  with  turkeys,  and 
fowls,  and  geese ;  here  are  also  the  dogs 
and  the  stables,  and  here  is  a  great  pigeon- 
house,  with  hundreds  of  pigeons  flying 
about.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Seigneur 
to  keep  pigeons,  which  eat  up  the  com  of 
the  farmers.  Overhead  is  a  sky  dways 
blue ;  the  hills  are  bare  and  treeless ;  there 
are  groves  of  grey  olives,  and  the  fields, 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  are 
dry  and  bare,  are  protected  from  the  cold 
mistral  wind  by  a  kind  of  screen  made  of 
reeds.  There  are  vines  in  the  fields,  and 
there  are  groves  of  mulberry  trees  planted 
for  the  BAke  of  the  silkworms.  It  is,  I 
confess,  a  country  which  few  love  save 
those  who  are  bom  in  it  The  people  are 
parsionate,  jealous,  and  headstrong';  they 
do  nothing  in  cold  blood ;  they  hate  and 
love  with  equal  ardour.  M.j  Molly,  vou 
love  one  of  them.  Will  you  be  warned  in 
time) 

'<  To-morrow  I  leave  for  the  Rhone,  and 
make  for  Aix,  whence  it  is  but  a  short 
journey  to  the  village  of  Eyragues.  How 
well  I  remember  the  last  time  I  went  to 
Aix  I  We  travelled  in  our  great  gilt  coach, 
hung  upon  springs,  from  the  Cb&teau  to 
our  house.  It  must  have  been  early  in  the 
year  1793.  My  father  was  already  melan- 
choly and  a  prey  to  gloomy  forebodings. 
But  he  was  the  Count  d'Eyragues,  and  a 
erand  Seigneur,  and  now  his  son  is  plain 
Miater  .£mold,  and  a  humble  English 
traveller,  who  cannot  afford  post-horses, 
but  journeys  in  the  panier  with  the  com- 
mon folk.  Adieu,  my  well-beloved ;  I  will 
write  to  thee  again  from  Aix." 

A  week  later  there  came  another  endear- 
ing, delightful  letter. 

"  I  am  at  Aix,"  he  said.  "  I  am  at  last, 
and  after  a  tedious  joumey  of  three  days, 
at  Aix.  The  distance,  which  is  not  quite 
fifty  miles,  or  thereabouts,  from  Aries, 
would  be  covered  on  an  EngUsh  high-road 
in  a  single  day.  Here,  however,  the  roads 
are  bad,  the  carnages  heavy,  and  the 
horses  weak  and  in  poor  condition.  All 
the  best  horses,  I  am  told,  have  been  taken 
for  the  cavalry.  The  road  is  not,  moreover, 
what  you  would  call  a  highroad,  but  a 
cross-country  road,  passing  over  a  level 
plain    through  villages;   and    the  coach, 
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ich  is  little  better  than  a  great,  dumsy 
iket,  was  filled  with  farmers  and  small 
>prietors,  talking  of  bad  times  and  the 
r.  ^  There  was  also  a  commis-voyagenri 
kt  is,  a  travelling  clerk,  or  rider,  going, 
told  me,  from  Aries  to  Aix,  and  thence 
Toulon.  He  wanted  to  talk  French  to 
,  and  was  continoally  expressing  his 
onishment  to  find  that  an  Englishman 
»ald  wish  to  yisit  this  part  of  the 
mtry  at  all;  and,  secondly,  that  an 
gUshman  should  be  able  to  speak  the 
^yen^al  langaage.  I  told  him  I  was 
Bn  surprised  myself,  because,  with  the 
option  of  a  single  young  lady  of  my 
[uaintance,  there  was  probably  no  one 
England,  apart  from  the  ^migr6s,  who 
dd  speak  it  like  mysell 
^  '  Monsieur,'  said  my  commis-voyageur, 
is  the  air  of  a  ProYen9aI.  Oh !  quite 
)  air  of  a  Provencal  I  have  seen  En- 
ahmen.  There  are  English  prisoners  at 
irseilles ;  aud  I  have  seen  English  sailors 
Bordeaux.  Never  did  I  see  an  English- 
in  who  resembled  Monsieur.'  This 
itleman  is  right,  and  he,  for  his  part, 
3  the  air  ofone  who  suspects  me.  Let  him, 
vrever,  suspect  what  he  pleases.  I  have 
r  passport  I  am  not  a  political  agent, 
i  I  am  engaged  in  nothing  that  I  ymh 
conceal  I  conversed  freely  with  the 
>ple.  Alas  I  they  are  no  longer  Boyal- 
3.  The  events  of  the  last  ten  years  have 
ned  their  heads.  Though  the  wars  have 
kde  them  no  richer,  but  have  killed  their 
ung  men  and  laid  the  most  terrible  har- 
as upon  the  country — ^it  is  certain  that 
ance  has  suffered  for  more  than  Eng- 
id  —  the  splendid  successes  of  the 
ench  arms  have  turned  their  heads, 
ivertheless,  everybody  is  afraid  that  war 
ly  break  out  again  at  any  moment — ^in 
ris  they  speak  openly  of  speedily  sweep- 
;  us  from  the  seas — and  pray  that  the 
ace  may  be  lasting. 

"  I  asked  them  about  many  things :  the 
adition  of  the  country,  the  change  from 
8  old  order — ^I  understand  now  that  it 
n  never  return—- the  army,  the  state  of 
jgion,  the  cultivation  of  the  fields— 
erything  that  one  wants  to  know  when 
turning  to  his  native  land  after  a  long 
sence. 

**  *  Decidedly,'  said  my  friend,  the  com- 
Ls-voyageur.  '  Monsieur  is  curious.  Mon- 
)ur  probably  proposes  to  write  a  book  of 
ivek' 

"  The  road  is  lined  for  the  greater  part  of 
e  way  with  plane  trees,  all  bent  over  in 
e  same  direction  and  at  the  same  height. 


by  the  mistral  wind,  just  as  on  the  Kisgi 
bastion  at  Portsmouth  the  trees  ate  ik 
bent  down  by  tile  wind  from  the  sea  An 
this  season  Provence  looks  gieea  ui 
beautiful ;  the  planes  are  coming  intokl, 
the  Arbre  Judasi  which  crows  m  tk 
gardens,  is  in  full  flower ;  there  is  white* 
thorn  in  plenty;  the  mulberries  have  Dot 
begun  to  lose  their  leaves ;  while  the  tf 
presses,  of  which  my  people  are  so  food, 
and  their  grey  olives,  and  even  the  long 
lines  of  roeds  with  which  they  M\e 
their  fields  from  the  mistral,  look  well  be- 
hind the  green  nudze.  In  two  moiitiu 
the  white  road  will  be  a  foot  deep  in  dost, 
the  leaves  by  the  roadside  will  be  wiiite 
with  dust,  and  the  mulberry  trees  will  be 
stripped  of  their  foliage  for  the  sQkwotn 
As  for  flowers,  there  are  few  here  cob- 
pared  with  those  in  the  English  fields;  bat 
there  are  some,  especially  when  a  cansl  k 
irrigation  runs  bieside  the  road,  crowd 
here  and  there  by  its  pasaerelle— the  little 
foot-bridge.  There  are  few  wayfsrerB  along 
the  road,  and  in  the  fields  the  workenus 
chiefly  women. 

*' Our  journey  took  three  days,  thesleepiDg 
accommodation  in  the  villages  being  pooi; 
but  better  than  that  in  the  boata  Batt, 
at  Aix,  everything  is  good  and  oomla^ 
able. 

*'  I  have  been  sketching  in  the  town;  I 
have  made  a  drawing  of  our  town  hove, 
which  is  an  old  house  in  a  dark  and  itf- 
row  street  It  stands  round  three  subs  of 
a  court,  in  which  are  lilacs  and  fig-tree^iod 
a  fountain.  I  did  not  ask  to  whoa  the 
house  now  belongs,  but  I  begged  penus- 
sion  of  the  concierge  to  sketch  it  Then 
being  no  one  at  home  I  was  allowed  toot 
in  the  court  and  make  my  drawing.  I  iufve 
also  sketched  the  cathedral  and  the  clusdi 
of  SL  John,  where  my  ancestors  lie  \nAi 
Happily,  their  tombs  were  not  d^Med  \j 
the  Revolutionists. 

«  My  dearest  Molly,  there  remains  to  be 
seen  only  the  old  Ch&teau,  and  the  pbee 
where  my  father  died.  Some  day,  V^- 
haps,  we  may  be  able  to  erect  a  monumeii 
to  him  as  well,  though  his  body  lies  n 
know  not  where. 

"To-morrow  I  walk  to  EyTagae6,whidiH 
not  more  than  ten  miles  from  Aix.  Sbill 
I  find  the  Chateau  as  we  left  it?  ^ 
my  father,  who  used  to  walk  upon  tu 
terrace  before  the  house,  will  be  there  b<) 
longer.  I  hope  to  write  from  Tew* 
Farewell,  my  love,  farewell  I" 

The  letter  reached  us  at  the  end« 
April    We  waited  patienUy  at  firrtA»  ^ 
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promised  sucoesaor.  Nome  came  the  next 
week,  and  none  the  week  after.  Then  I, 
for  my  part,  began  to  grow  impatient. 
Day  by  day  I  went  out  to  meet  the  post- 
boy firom  Fareham.  Sometimes  he  tamed 
at  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Castle,  and 
blew  his  horn  at  the  Vicarage.  But  none 
for  me.  And  the  weeks  passed  by  and 
nothing  more  was  heard. 

Now,  by  our  calculations,  the  time  for  a 
letter  to  reach  Porchester  from  Aiz  being 
eighteen  days,  if  Raymond  had  arrived  at 
Toulon  about  the  middle  of  April,  sup- 
posing that  his  business  kept  him  there  no 
more  than  two  or  three  days,  he  would 
proceed  to  MarseiUes,  and  thence  make  his 
way  as  nqpidly  as  he  could  across  France, 
and  so  home,  and  should  arrive  by  the 
middle  of  May.  That  is  the  reason,  I  said, 
trying  to  assure  myself,  though  I  spent 
the  nights  in  tears  and  prayers,  why  he 
has  not  written  another  letter,  because 
he  is  posting  homewards  as  speedily  as  he 
can  travel  and  comes  as  fiAst  as  any  letter. 
He  will  be  with  us,  therefore,  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

The  middle  of  May  passed  and  he  did 
not  return,  nor  was  there  any  letter  from 
him. 

Now  on  the  18th  of  May  in  that  year,  a 
very  §pive  step  was  taken  by  His  Majesty 
the  Emg.  He  declared  war  against  France. 
Those  who  were  instate  secrets  have  since 
assured  the  world  that  this  step  was  not 
taken  without  due  consideration,  and  a 
full  knowledge  of  its  importance;  and, 
farther,  that  in  declaring  war,  the  King 
only  anticipated  the  intentions  of  Buona- 

Sarte,  whose  only  reason  for  deferring  his 
edaration  was  tiiat  he  might  find  time  to 
build  more  ships. 

Well,  even  though  war  was  declared, 
Baymond  was  a  man  of  peace  who  would 
be  suffered  to  return.  It  was  not  likely 
that  a  war,  which  would  not  greatly  move 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  causes  for 
which  lay  in  political  reasons  which  they 
could  not  understand,  would  exasperate 
the  French  against  a  simple  English 
traveller. 

Letters,  it  is  certain,  sometimes  miscarry; 
from  the  South  of  France  to  Hampshire  is, 
indeed,  a  terrible  distance.  Our  traveller 
would  come  home  before  his  letter,  war  or 
no  war. 

Thus  passed  seven  weeks,  and  then  we 
heard  that  Buonaparte,  by  an  exercise  of 
authority  which  was  whoUy  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  nations,  had  ordered  that 
all  Englishmen  travelling  in  France,  even 


peaceful  merchants  and  clergymen,  should 
oe  detained.  Among  them,  no  doubt^  was 
Baymond. 

But  other  detenus,  as  they  were  called, 
wrote  letters  hom^  which  were  duly 
forwarded  and  received.  Why  did  not 
Baymond  write  % 

It  was  through  me— oh,  through  me, 
and  none  other — ^that  he  went  away.  I 
encouraged  him  to  talk  about  his  old  home; 
I  led  the  flame  of  desire  to  see  it  asain. 
Had  it  not  been  for  me  he  would  have 
stayed  at  home,  and  now  we  should  have 
be^  all  happy  together — safe  and  happy. 
But  now — ^where  was  hel  In  a  Frendii 
prison,  in  rags,  like  our  French  prisonen, 
with  no  money.  How  coald  we  get  to 
him  1  How  help  him )  How  know  even 
where  he  was ) 

'<My  child,"  said  Madam  Claire,  "we 
are  in  the  hands  of  Heaven.    Do  not  re- 

[>roach  yourself.  Baymond  was  filled  wiUi 
onging  to  see  his  native  land  again.  Nay, 
what  can  have  happened  to  him  but  deten- 
tion with  the  other  English  travellera  %  " 

While  I  wept  and  wrung  my  hands,  and 
Madam  Claire  consoled  me,  and  we 
sought  to  find  reasons  for  this  k)ng  silence, 
it  was  strange  to  listen  to  the  poor  mad 
woman,  lauffhing  and  singing,  and  talking 
to  her  dead  husband,  ciuefly  about  Bay- 
mond. 

"  The  boy  has  grown  tall,  my  friend," 
she  would  say.  '*The  time  comes  when 
we  must  find  a  wife  for  him;  then,  in  our 
old  age,  we  shall  have  our  grandchildren 
round  us.  When  he  comes  home  he  shall 
marry;  he  will  come  now  very  soon." 

It  seemed  as  if  in  some  imperfect  way 
she  undentood  that  her  son  was  gone 
somewhere.  Perhaps  it  was  to  comfort  us 
that  she  kept  repeating  the  words,  "  He 
will  come  home  soon ;  he  will  come  home 
soon." 

Alas  1  the  time  soon  arrived  when  those 
words  were  a  mockery ! 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
week  that  we  received  one  more  letter  in 
that  dear  handwriting.  But  what  a  letter. 
Oh,  what  a  letter  1  for  it  left  us  without 
one  deam  of  hope  or  comfort 

*'  I  shoald  meet  my  love  in  Heaven,"  said 
Madam.  Alas  I  Heaven  at  nineteen  seems 
so  far  away;  and  to  one  whose  heart  is 
whoUy  given  to  an  earthly  passion.  Heaven 
seems  a  joyless  plaoa  Sure  I  am  that  if 
when  one  is  young  the  choice  was  offered 
of  a  continuance  of  earthly  joys,  which  we 
know,  with  youth  and  health  and  plenty, 
er  of  ttie  unknown  heavenly  joys,  though 
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we  are  plainly  told  that  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive, and  tongue  cannot  tell  their  raptnres, 
we  should,  for  the  most  part,  prefer  the 
former. 

Oh,  this  letter !  Can  I,  now,  think  of  it 
without  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  a 
wonder  that  the  letter  did  not  kill  me 
on  the  spot  The  postman  stopped  at 
our  garden-gate;  'twas  a  morning  in 
June ;  the  lilacs  and  laburnums  were  stiU 
out ;  all  the  roses  were  in  blossom, 
and  the  sun  was  so  warm  that  one  was 
able  already  to  sit  in  the  open  air.  At 
sight  of  the  man  my  heart  leaped  up.  He 
h^  a  letter  for  me,  which  he  held  up  and 
laughed — for  he  knew  my  impatience  and 
anxiety — and  I  rushed  to  the  gate  and  took 
it  Tes,  it  was  in  my  Raymond's  lumd- 
writing.  I  left  the  postman  to  get  his 
money  from  Sally,  and  ran  as  fast  as  I 
could  to  the  cottage,  my  letter  in  my 
hand. 

"A  letter  1"  I  cried.  "A  letter  fiom 
Raymond  !  Oh,  at  last,  at  last ;  now  we 
shall  know  I " 

Then  I  tore  open  the  seal  and  read  it 
aloud. 

"  My  dearest  Molly. — ^This  is  the  last 
letter  you  will  ever  receive  from  your 
lover '' 

His  last  letter  1 

"Quick!"  cried  Madam;  "read  it 
quickly." 

"  I  am  in  prison  at  Toulon.  I  have  but 
a  few  minutes  given  to  me  for  this  letter, 
in  which  I  should  have  said  so  much 
had  I  time.  My  dear — my  dear — I  am 
about  to  die.  Farewell.  Try  to  forget 
me,  my  poor  heart  Oh,  think  of  me  as 
one  who  lived  in  thy  heart  for  a  little  and 
was  then  called  away.  I  am  to  be  guil- 
lotined for  an  English  spy  in  the  very 
place  where,  ten  years  ago,  they  shot 
my  father.  It  is  strange  that  my  death 
should  be  like  his,  and  in  the  same  way. 
I  am  not  a  spy,  as  you  know;  but  I 
have  failed  to  convince  my  judges.  I  was 
tried  this  very  day,  and  I  am  to  die  to- 
morrow morning  amidst  the  execrations  of 
the  people.  Is  not  this  a  strange  destiny 
for  father  and  son  t  Kiss  my  mother  for 
me.  By  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you 
she  will  be  already  conversing  with  the 
spirit  of  her  son  as  well  as  that  of  her  hus- 
band ;  for,  my  dear,  where  could  my  spirit 
rest  if  not  near  thee  f  And,  if  my  father's 
soul  hath  obtained  this  privilege,  why  not 
mine  t  My  spirit  can  have  no  terrors  for 
thee.  I  had  much  to  teU ;  but  now  you 
will  never  hear  what  has  happened  to  me 


and  why.  I  am  promised  that  tb ' 
letter  shall  be  seni  to  thee.  To-msr  ^ 
row  I  am  to  die.  Farewell— ^amreQ- 
farewell  Oh  Molly,  my  sweet  girU  b  , 
the  place  where  I  write  thy  name.  Fir-  i 
weU,  my  dear.    Farewell ** 

I  know  not  how  I  was  able  to  read  tUi 
letter  aloud,  for  every  word  was  Hke  t 
dagger  plunged  into  my  heart  Ok!i 
thousand  daggers  would  have  been  better 
than  this  letter  so  full  of  love  aodpitf, 
and  yet  so  terrible  with  its  message. 

Pass  over  this  day.    Think,  if  yoacu,  i 
how  Madam   feU    upon    her  knees  and 
prayed — not  for  herself,  but  for  me;  think 
how  I  sat  with  dry  eyes  speechless;  thiak 
how  my  father  came  and  wept ;  think  hot ! 
all  the  time  the  poor  mad  lady  laT^hedaiid 
sang  as  happy  as  the  blackbira  in  tk 
orchard,  and  repeated,  like  a  parrot  in  i  j 
cage :  "  He  will  come  home  soon ;  he  wi  ! 
come  home  soon."  , 


CHAPTER  X.      IN  THE  TOWER. 

It  was  not  until  six  months  later,  isd 
under  circumstances  which  will  be  related 
in  their  place,  tiiat  we  heard  what  h^  \ 
pened  after  Raymond  left  Aix.  ' 

The  village  of  Eyragues  is  about  tenoc  | 
twelve  miles  from  Aix,  along  a  dusty,  wliite  : 
road,  with  plane-trees  on  either  side  or  i 
avenues  of  the  spreading  poplar,  or  wkea^  | 
village  or  a  farm-house  is  passed,  eypresae 
and  chestnuts.  ' 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  h  \ 
arrived  at  the  place. 

A  low  hill  rises,  steep  on  the  south  side.  ; 
and  on  the  west  with  a  gentle  slopa  1^  ! 
village  stands  upon  the  slope,  and  onths  , 
top  of  the  hill,  where  the  cliff  looks  overt&e 
valley  of  the  Durance,  stood  the  CbiitelI^  ' 
Here  the  valley  is  broad  and  the  strtto 
shallow,  running  over  its  gravel  bed  withs 
melodious  ripple,  as  if  it  was  the  most 
innocent  brook  in  the  world,  though  no 
river  is  more  dangerous,  by  reason  of  its 
sudden  inundations.  In  the  diff  o verlooldBg 
the  river  there  are  caves,  partly  naftttal, 
partly  artificial ;  these  are  used  as  dwelling 
houses  by  the  poorer  peasants  and  the^ 
herds,  the  entrances  being  dosed  with  wood 
The  village  itself  consists  of  one  slopi^ 
street,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  «^ 
church,  and  beside  it  the  preshyt^  <J| 
vicarage;  opposite  to  the  ohurch,^ 
village  inn,  with  three  shrubs  in  p^ 
green  casks  before  the  door,  and  the  boocb 
of  dry  briar  hanging  over  the  door. 
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As  Raymond  drew  nearer,  approaching 
the  village  from  the  west,  he  remarked  two 
or  three  things  which  seemed  strange. 
There  were  no  cattle  in  the  meadows. 
Whv,  the  meadows  were  formerly  fall  of 
cattle.  The  bed  of  the  river  seemed  to 
have  grown  broader  than  he  remembered. 
When  one  revisits  places,  seen  last  in  child- 
hood, thejT  generally  look  smaller.  The 
buildings  in  the  vaUey  were  roofless;  the 
caves  showed  no  sign  of  inhabitants. 

He  entered  the  street.  There  had  been 
quite  recenUy  adreadfol  fire,  and  most  of  the 
nouses  were  destroyed  wholly  or  in  part. 
Those  which  had  escaped  were  shut  up.  The 
village  auberge  had  its  bash  above  the  door, 
and  Its  three  shrubs  in  green  tubs  in  front; 
but  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  shrubs 
were  dead. 

And  then  he  heard  footsteps.  At  last, 
then  1  There  was  someone  in  the  village. 
An  old  woman  came  out  of  a  cottage  beside 
the  inn.  She  came  hobbling  upon  two 
sticks,  looking  curiously  at  the  stranger. 
She  was  bent  with  years,  wrinkled,  and 
deorepit  She  advanced  slowly.  Suddenly 
she  burst  into  a  cackling  kind  of  laugh  not 
pleasant  to  hear. 

''Ho,  ho  1"  she  cried.  ''You.  are  come 
at  last  Oh  I  I  knew  you  would  come 
some  day.  I  told  him  that  you  would 
come." 

"Who  am  I,  then!" 

"I  knew  very  well  that  you  would 
come.  Bat  I  knew  that  you  would  not 
come  before  the  proper  time.  Oh,  every- 
thing in  its  place.  First  the  inundation ; 
that  carried  awav  his  cattle  and  destroyed 
his  meadows.  iText  the  burning;  that 
took  away  his  village.  What  has  he  left 
to  take  1  There  is  only  himself,  or  his  son. 
Are  you  come  for  him,  or  shall  you  take 
his  son  r' 

Raymond  remembered  her  now.  But 
she  was  old  when  he  had  last  seen  her,  ten 
years  before ;  already  an  old  woman,  living 
with  her  grandchildren. 

"  I  know  you,  Mother  Yidal,"  he  said. 
''Why,  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  has 
happened  t " 

"  xou  are  young  again,  M.  le  Comte. 
Those  who  come  lukck  from  the  dead  do 
well  to  resume  their  youth.  In  heaven  we 
shall  aU  be  young  and  beautiful  Hush ! 
He  is  horribly  afraid.  At  sifht  6f  you  I 
think  he  will  drop  down  dead. 

"Who!" 

*«  Louis  Leroy.    Who  else  t " 

"  Where  are  the  people,  then  f " 

"  They  are  gone.    The  war  took  some ; 


the  inundation  took  some;  the  burning 
sent  the  rest  away.  The  village  is  deserted. 
The  people  would  stay  no  longer  in  a  place 
accursed,  lest  something  worse  should 
befall  them.  But,  as  for  me,  I  am  old. 
Nothing  can  hurt  me  now." 

«  Why  is  the  place  accursed  t " 

"  Is  it  for  you,  M.  le  Comte,  to  ask  such 
a  question  f  The  cur^  told  Um,  when  he 
went  away,  that  the  wrath  of  the  bon  Dleu 
was  kindled  against  him.  Oo  up  the  hill ; 
you  will  find  him  at  the  Chateau." 

An  empty  and  deserted  village;  the 
houses  mostly  burned  down;  nobody  in 
the  place.  Here  was  a  prospect  of  a 
pleasant  night 

Raymond  went  on  up  the  hill,  and  before 
long  came  to  the  top,  on  which  the  Ch&teau 
sto^  Alas !  the  modem  part  of  the 
house  was  destroyed,  only  ^e  shell  re- 
maining, and  beside  it  the  ancient  tower. 
The  gardens  were  grown  over;  the  farm 
buildHigs  were  in  ruins ;  the  great  dove- 
cot was  empty  There  were  no  signs  of 
life  about  the  place  at  all. 

There  was  yet  about  half -an-hour  of  day- 
light, and  Raymond  sat  down  to  make  the 
most  of  it  He  would  have  time  to  sketch 
the  ruins,  and  he  would  then  retrace  his 
steps,  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  some 
auberge  on  the  way  to  Aiz 

The  tower,  however,  was  not  unin- 
habited. Presently  %  man  came  forth  from 
the  great  doorway 

He  was  dressed  rather  better  than  the 
peasants,  but  looked  neglected,  his  chin 
unshaven,  his  hair  without  powder,  his  coat 
old  and  worn.  When  Raymond,  who  had 
taken  off  his  hat  and  was  working  bare- 
headed, saw  the  man  at  the  door  he 
rose  to  salute  him.  To  his  amazement 
the  proprietor  of  the  tower,  if  the  man 
was  the  proprietor,  shrieked  aloud  and 
staggered. 

Raymond  ran  to  his  assistance. 

"  Are  you  ill  1 "  he  asked. 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  his  lips 
trembled.  Raymond  saw  before  him  a 
man  of  forty-five,  or  perhaps  fifty.  His 
face  was  wolfish — ^the  face  of  a  man  who 
lives  alone  and  thinks  continually  of 
wickedness — ^yet  the  features  might  once 
have  been  fine. 

'*  I  am  afraid,''  said  Raymond,  "  that  in 
this  lonely  place  I  have  startled  you.  I 
am,  however,  only  a  harmless  traveller, 
and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sketching 
this  ruin,  in  which  I  h|ive  an  interest." 

The  man  recovered  a  little. 

'*  I  am  subject,''  he  said,  biting  his  nails. 
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**to  sudden  fits  of  pain.  Ton  were  saying, 
sir,  that  you  are  a  traveller." 

'^  I  am  a  traveller  and  an  artist.  'It  is 
my  practice  to  make  drawings  of  all  the 
places  which  I  visit" 

"An  artist!  It  is  strange.  What  is 
your  name,  sir  f " 

*<  My  name  is  Arnold.  Would  you  like 
to  see  my  passport  t  ** 

<<  Not  at  all,  sir.  Arnold  I  What  is 
your  Christian  name  1 " 

"  It  is  Raymond." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  the  man,  speaking 
slowly,  "unless  I  am  mistaken,  your 
father's  name  was  also  Raymond.  His  full 
name  was  Raymond  Arnault^  Comte 
d'Eyragues.  He  was  killed,  I  believe,  at 
Toolon,  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Revolutionary  army." 

"All  this,  sir,  is  quite  true,  though  I 
understand  not  how  you  know  it 

"  I  know  it  firom  the  likeness  vou  bear 
to  your  father,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
you  bear  his  name " 

"  Were  you  a  friend  of  my  father's  1 " 

"  Toung  man,  your  father  was  a  great 
man.  I  was  one  of  the  canaille.  He  had 
no  friendship  for  such  as  I." 

"  An  old  woman  in  the  village  mentioned 
the  name  of  Louis  Leroy 

*<  There  is  no  Louis  Leroy  in  this 
place.  There  has  not  been  anyone  of 
that  name  for  many  years,"  he  replied 
quickly. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Raymond,  "I  am  Rav- 
mond  Arnault  But  I  am  now  an  Eoglish- 
man,  and  have  only  come  here  in  order  to 
see  the  place  where  I  was  bom.  That  is 
natural,  is  it  not  1 " 

"  Quite  natural  I  am  the  proprietor  of 
the  estates,  such  as  they  have  become. 
A  valuable  possession,  truly.  The  river 
has  washed  away  my  cattle  and  my 
meadows;  a  fire  has  destroyed  my  vil- 
lage; the  people  have  gone;  t^e  house 
is  in  ruins.  A  valuable  possession, 
truly." 

"  Is  the  old  house  in  Aiz  also  yours  1 " 

*'  That  is  also  mine.  But  I  cannot  let  it, 
for  they  say  that  it  is  haunted.  Then 
you  do  not  know  who  bought  this 
estate ) " 

"  I  have  never  learned." 

"  Well,  it  matters  nothing.  Louis  Leroy 
— I  knew  him  well — has  been  dead,  I 
think,  for  a  long  time.  Tou  were  not  in 
search  of  him  )  No  1  You  do  not  know 
that  it  was  he  who  denounced  your  father. 
Some  sons  might  have  soueht  revenge. 
You  do  noti    That  is  well.    Kevenge  is  a 


foolish  thin^  to  desire.     Better  let  hia 
fJone,  even  if  he  be  still  living.* 

"  The  man  shall  never  be  sought  bj  ma 
If  I  were  to  find  him — ^if  I  had  my  fingen 
on  his  throat — I  do  not  say." 

"Ah,  your  blood  is  Provenfal— joor 
hands  would  be  at  his  throat  1    Yei,l[ 
think  I  see  yoa    You  have  the  Arnuh 
face,  and  it  is  fierce  when  roused.    Tea,  yn  | 
would  make  short  work  of  Loois  Lmji  \ 
you  had  the  chance.    Ha,  ha  1  he  will  do 
well  to  keef)  out  of  your  way.  That  isqaiti 
certain — quite  certain.    Ha,  ha ! " 

The  man  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hindi 
The  thought  of  Louis  Leroy  bebg  tbottU 
pleased  him.  He  showed  his  teeUi  vka 
he  laughed,  which  made  him  look  mote 
like  a  wolf. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  one  of  yonr  baSj 
must  not  be  sent  away  from  this  plaee. 
Share  my  dinner,  and  take  what  I  cangire 
you  for  a  bed.  Oh,  it  is  not  much— spoor 
meal  and  a  simple  pallet  1  Bat  lodi  ti 
they  are  I  ofifer  them  to  you." 

Raymond  accepted  willingly.    Thenu 
was  not  prepossessing  to  look  at^  hot  oee 
must  not  judge  by  first  impressiona  Then- ' 
fore,  he  followed  his  host^  thinkinghmidf  j 
lucky  to  get  the  chance  of  a  sapper  lodi  {j 
bed. 

His  host  led  the  way  into  the  tofff. 
The  room  into  which  the  door— a  m^ 
massive  door,  set  with  big  naib  andpn- 
vided  with  a  solid  lock — onened  waBiio(B& 
with  stone  floor,  stone  walls,  and  STaolted 
stone  roo£  A  second  door  in  the  ode 
opened  upon  spiral  stairs  leading  to  upper 
rooms.  The  room  was  furnished  witk  two 
chairs  and  a  table.  There  was  a  store  m 
it,  and  the  smell  of  some  cookeij.  Hb 
host  lifted  a  saucepan  from  a  fire  of  wood 
ashes. 

"  You  are  ready  for  your  dinner!  Good; 
then  sit  down." 

He  poured  out  the  contents  of  theniuv- 
pan  into  a  dish,  and  set  it  on  die  tiU> 
with  alonffloaf  of  bread,  the  salt, audi 
bottle  of  wme. 

"  It  is  a  stew,"  he  said,  •*  of  rabhite,  ita, 
onions,  and  beans.  Eat,  Monaiear  ^ 
Comte." 

Raymond  was  hungry,  tired,  and  thinty. 
He  made  accordingly  an  excellent  dmI 
drinking  freely  of  the  black  and  stroi^ 
Provence  wine.  His  host  ate  and  dnw 
but  little.  When  the  first  bottle  was  finislKd 


he  brought  out  another,  and  encoanged 
his  ^est  to  talk,  asking  him  a  hoadred 
questions,  and  appearing  deeply  intenst^ 
in  his  replies ;  so  that  the  youngman  M 
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Soke  of  himself — of  hb  circamstaneeB,  and 
e  condidon  of  his  people;  how  his 
mother  had  lost  her  reason,  and  his  father's 
sister  had  miracolonsly  preserved  the  Holy 
Bose,  on  which  they  hiEKl  subsisted  nntQ 
now;  bat  that  the  jewels  being  by  this 
time  all  sold,  he  was  to  become  the  support 
of  the  family. 

*<I  onderstand,"  said  his  host;  ''they 
have  now  nothing  left,  so  that  if  you  were 
cot  to  return  they  would  starve." 

Baymond  was  also  easily  induced  to 
show  the  drawings  which  he  had  made. 

''Young  man,''  said  his  entertainer, 
biting  his  nails,  "you  are  going  to  Toulon, 
you  sayt  I  can  diow  you  all  the  best 
spots  for  an  artist  Do  not  foreet  to 
bring  your  portfolio  of  sketches  with  you. 
And  upon  my  word  " — he  looked  Baymond 
full  in  the  ficMse— "  upon  my  word,  young 
man,  I  feel  as  if  your  business  was  already 
completed,  and  you  were  standing  where 
your  fattier  stood.  It  will  be  deeply 
interesting." 

It  was  men  about  ten  o'clock.  Baymond 
asked  permission  to  go  to  bed. 

"  This  way,"  said  his  host,  taking  the 
candle  and  mounting  the  stairs.  "  You  will 
find  nothing  but  a  mattress  and  a  blanket 
Behold!" 

There  were  two  rooms  on  this  floor, 
divided  by  a  partition  wall  The  one 
into  which  Baymond  was  shown  was  lighted 
by  a  single  narrow  window,  barred  with 
iron  and  without  glass.  A  mattress  lay  in 
a  comer;  there  was  no  other  furniture 
in  it 

"You  remember  the  place,  without 
doubt ;  formerly  it  was  a  store-room ;  the 
accommodation  is  simple." 

*« Thank  you,"  said  Baymond,  "it  will 
serve  me  very  welL" 

"  I  sleep  in  the  next  room.  There  is  no 
other  occupant  of  the  tower.  It  is  silent 
here  at  night  when  one  is  alone.  There 
are  ghosts,  I  am  told,  especially  of  your 
father.  But  I  never  see  him.  He  was 
denounced,  you  know,  by  Louis  Leroy, 
who  was  his  half-brother.  Hal  if  you 
had  your  fingers  upon  his  throat  i  Good 
night  and  good  repose.  Monsieur  le 
Oomte." 

Raymond  quickly  undressed,  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  mattress.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  asleep. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  had  a 
dream.  He  dreamed  that  he  woke  up 
suddenly ;  the  moon  was  shining  through 
the  bars  of  the  window  so  as  to  send 
some  light  to  the  room.    Then  he  saw, 


lying  quite  still  and  havbg  no  desire  to 
move,  tiie  door  between  the  two  rooms 
slowlv  open.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid,  being  in  a  dream,  but  he  wondered 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Then  he  saw 
his  host  stancUng  at  the  open  door.  He 
had  taken  off  b^ts  and  coat  For  a  few 
moments  he  stood  as  if  uncertain.  Then  he 
began  to  move  slowly  and  cautiously  to- 
wtffds  the  mattress.  Baymond  saw  that 
he  had  a  knife  in  his  lumd.  But  he  was 
not  in  the  least  afraid,  because  he  was  in 
a  dream;  the  man  proposed  to  murder 
him,  perhapa  That  was  interesting  and 
curious.    How  would  he  be  prevents ) 

Suddenly  the  murderer  sprang  back, 
throwing  up  his  arms,  and  with  a  moan 
of  terror  rushed  from  the  room.  And  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  just  where  the 
moonlight  fell,  Baymond  saw,  in  this 
strange  dream,  the  figure  of  lus  father. 
This  did  not  surprise  him  either.  But 
he  was  glad  that  the  murderer  had  been 
stayed  in  his  purpose,  and  he  wondered 
what  he  would  say  about  it  in  the 
morning. 

When  Baymond  woke  up  the  sun  was 
already  high;  he  rose  quickly  and  dressed. 
His  host  was  up  before  him.  Strange  to 
say,  he  had  quite  forgotten  his  curious 
dream. 


CHAPTER  XL     THE  KISS  OF  JUDAS. 

Baymond  forgot,  I  say,  his  dream  of 
tiie  man  with  the  knife.  Had  he  remem- 
bered it,  he  would  have  been  ashamed  of 
it^  so  Mendly  was  his  entertainer.  He 
led  him  about  the  place,  showed  him  how 
the  greatest  inundation  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Durance  Biver  had 
destroyed  his  cattie,  overthrown  his  fann- 
houses,  and  covered  his  meadows  with 
stones  and  gravel  "But  this,"  he  said, 
always  biting  his  nails,  **  might  have  hap- 
pened to  anyone.  If  your  father  wen 
living  it  would  have  happened  just  thi 
same." 

"  I  suppose  it  would,"  said  Baymond. 

Then  the  man  led  his  guest  through  th^ 
villi^. 

"When  you  were  a  chQd,"  he  said 
"the  village  was  fiJl  of  people.  Therl 
were  five  hundred  souls  in  this  plac^ 
Here  was  the  tavern  where  they  drank 
here  was  the  church  where  they  went  u 
mass;  under  these  trees  the  lads  played 
at  bowls  on  Sunday  morning;  many  | 
time  have  I  seen  your  parents  watchitti 
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the  villagera  on  their  way  home  after 
mass ;  in  the  eveniDg  they  danced  here." 

''You  know  the  place,  thenf  You  are 
not  a  native  of  the  village  f " 

*'  I  have  been  here  on  business.  They 
plundered  your  house  at  Aiz;  then  they 
came  on  here  and  sacked  the  Chftteau. 
The  books  and  pictures  they  burned  and 
trampled  under  foot,  the  furniture  they 
broke  up,  but  the  plate  they  carried  off. 
However,  the  estate  remained,  and  the 
village;  now  there  is  nothing.  Then 
came  Uie  inundation;  then  these  young 
men  had  to  go  to  war;  when  the  village 
was  burned  down  there  were  not  fifty 
people  left  And  now  they  are  gone,  and 
there  is  nobody  except  myself  and  an  old 
woman  who  is  mad.  But  all  this  would 
have  happened  whether  your  father  was 
shot  or  no— would  it  not  1 " 

**I  suppose  it  would,"  said  Baymond. 
"One  cannot  think  that  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  for  my  father's  murder  would  fall 
upon  innocent  folk." 

"  No — no.  It  would  fall  on  the  head  of 
Louis  Leroy.  Ah  I  if  your  fingers  were 
once  about  his  throat  However,  the  man 
is  dead." 

The  man  was  very  friendly,  and  yet 
Baymond  was  ill  at  ease  with  lum,  and  he 
had  a  trick  of  glancing  suspiciously  about 
him  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  sometlung,  which 
made  Baymond  uncomfortable. 

He  was  so  friendly  that  he  accompanied 
Baymond  back  to  Aix,  and  from  Aix  to 
Toulon,  where  he  said  that  he  had  busi- 
ness. He  was  so  very  friendly  that  he 
followed  the  youne  man  about  everywhere, 
and  seemed  unwiHing  to  suffer  him  out  of 
his  sight. 

At  Toulon  he  acted  as  guide,  and  led 
Baymond  to  the  spot  where  his  father 
suffered  deatL 

"Here,  beneath  these  trees,"  he  said, 
"sat  the  Commissioners,  Fr^ron,  young 
Bobespierre,  and  the  others.  Eh  !  they  are 
all  dead  now.  They  sat  in  chairs;  the 
prisoners  were  brought  here  to  be  tried. 
Oh,  they  were  all  aristocrats,  and  they  had 
no  chance.  Among  them  were  a  few 
poor  devils  who  were  servants.  They 
were  shot,  to  deter  others  from  serving 
Boyalists.  Some  of  them  were  ladies 
— oh,  I  assure  you,  beautiful  ladies, 
but  all  pale  and  trembling  with  terror. 
Well,  they  had  not  long  to  wait  Some  of 
them  were  mere  chUdren,  some  old  men, 
some  were  young  men,  like  your  father. 
Some  of  them  wept  and  lamented,  especially 
the  servants,  when  they  sawthat  there  would 


be  no  favour  shown  to  any,  but  ererj  nan 
and  woman  must  be  taken  impartially  tnd 
placed  in  front  of  the  soldiers ;  but  moH 
bore  themselves  proudly,  like  yoor  hAu. 
Young  man,  there  never  was  anjoae 
prouder  than  your  father.  I,  who  vu 
standing  by,  remember  the  contempt  vitii 
which  he  regarded  his  judges.** 

"  What  did  he  say  to  the  witneo,  bk 
half  brother  f" 

"He  said— nothing,"  the  man  le^ 
with  hesitation ;  "  what  could  he  say  I" 

"Did  he  curse  him f" 

"  He  did  not" 

"What  has  the  lot  of  that  man  bea 
since  that  day)" 

"He  had  nothing  to  lose;  thenton^if 
he  is  a  poor  man  now,  he  is  no  wone  of 
than  he  was  before." 

"  But  he  is  dead,  you  say  I " 

"  Louis  Leroy  has  been  dead  for  akog 
time." 

"Had  he  children  of  his  ownt" 

"  He  had  one  son  only." 

"Perhaps,  then,"said  Baymond,  "HeiTa 
will  strike  him  in  the  person  of  Ids  khl' 

"  Here,"  the  man  continued,  "each mo 
stood  to  take  his  trial.  On  this  spotitood 
the  witnesses,  when  there  were  any.  Id 
your  father's  case  there  was  one  only ;  bet 
he  was  enough.  Here  stood  the  pnnsv 
when  his  turn  came  to  be  diot ;  hero  itood 
the  file  of  soldiers.  Oh,  it  wasadijof 
vengeance  for  the  Bevolution." 

Baymond  took  off  his  hat  reraendj 
before  the  spot  where  his  &thff  bi 
perished. 

•*Very  likely,"  continued  his  pnie, 
"your  father  mieht  have  escaped  rat fo 
the  man  Leroy,  wno  first  caused  him  to  be 
arrested — ^perhaps  you  did  not  know  thit- 
and  then  gave  evidence  against  him.  Then 
were  several  thousands  l^t  in  Toulon  wba 
the  English  went  away.  There  wm  not 
more  than  eight  or  nine  hundred  shot 
Very  likely  he  would  have  esopei 
As  for  that  man  Leroy,"  he  went  cs, 
"  you  would  like  to  have  vour  fingen  in 
his  throat,  would  you  not  %  ^' 

"If  I  tuMi,"  said  Baymond  hoandy/'I 
would  kill  him  here— where  my  bli» 
died." 

"Ah  1  he  is  dead  now.  That  is  fa^ 
nate  for  hint  He  lived  in  mat  iear> 
cause  misfortune  always  feu  upon  faiD-- 
just  as  it  has  upon  me.  But  the  thiiKba 
never  thought  upon,  the  danger  be  W 
expected,  was  the  return  of  the  Cwati 
son.  What  should  he  do  if  he  wen  Ii^ 
now  f "    There  never  could  be  eyes  aore 
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full  of  meaning  and  auspicion  than  this 
man's.     "  What  should  he  do  1 " 

**I  care  not ;  what  does  it  matter  1 " 

''He  would  protect  himself,  would  he 
notr 

**  I  suppose  so.  Now  leave  me,  if  you 
please.    I  wish  to  be  alone." 

The  ffuide  obeyed ;  that  is  to  say,  he  with- 
drew a  little.  But  he  watched.  Meanwhile 
Eaymond  tried  to  people  the  scene,  now  a 
peaceful  market-place,  full  of  stalls  and 
market  women,  with  the  prisoners,  soldiers, 
and  commissioners  of  that  day  of  massacre. 
Then  he  took  out  his  sketchbook  and 
made  a  drawing  of  the  Place. 

When  he  had  finished  his  drawing  he  re- 
membered the  Qaai,  where  he  had  stood 
with  his  mother  all  through  that  fearful 
night,  the  shells  hissing  and  bursting  in 
the  air,  the  flames  of  the  arsenal  making  it 
as  light  as  day.  It  was  easy  to  find  the 
place.  From  the  Place  d'Aiines  a  street 
leads  straight  to  the  spot  The  sight  was 
very  different  now.  llie  harbour  was  full 
of  men-of-war,  frigates,  and  all  kinds  of  war 
vessels,  a  sight  which  might  have  filled  an 
English  sailor's  heart  with  joy,  giving  rich 
promise  of  prizes.  The  Quai  itself  was 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  ships'  gear.  There 
was  the  sound  of  hammering  and  the  run- 
ning to  and  fro  of  men.  For  an  out- 
break of  war  with  Eogland  was  again  im- 
minent, and  the  work  of  the  dockyards 
was  carried  on  night  and  day. 

Raymond  looked  about  him,  trying  to 
remember,  which  was  in  vain,  where  they 
had  been  standing. 

Then  he  took  out  his  sketch-book  again, 
and  beean  to  sketch.  Behind  him  at 
a  little  distance  a  eend'arme  watched  him. 
Beside  the  gend'arme  stood  Raymond's 
host  and  friend  whisperine  furtivelv. 

When  he  had  completed  this  Uttle  draw- 
ing he  rose,  and  began  to  wander  about 
the  town,  glad  to  be  alone.  His  work  was 
done.  He  had  seen  his  ancestral  home, 
shattered  and  ruined ;  he  had  visited  the 
old  church  at  Aix  where  the  bones  of  hb 
forefathers  were  buried ;  he  had  seen  the 
great  house  which  had  been  their  town 
residence;  he  had  stood  upon  the  spot 
where  his  father  was  shot,  and  upon  the 
Qoai,  whence  he  was  dragged  with  his 
mother  by  the  English  sailors ;  now  there 
remained  nothing  more  but  to  go  home. 

He  wandered  about  the  town,  thinking 
of  these  things,  and  of  his  journey  home, 
and  of  his  sweetheart.  PresenUy,  he  found 
himself  at  the  fortifications.  Without  any 
thought  of  danger  he  sat  down  before  a 


gate  and  began  to  sketch  it  There  was 
nothing  especially  interesting  about  the 
buildii^,  yet  he  made  a  drawing  of  it 

He  did  not  observe  that  the  gend'arme 
who  had  watched  him  making  his  sketch 
on  the  Quai  had  followed  him,  and  was 
still  watching  him  at  a  distanca  When 
he  had  drawn  the  gateway,  he  walked 
out  ot  the  town,  having  no  object  but  to 
wander  about  aimlessly  until  the  evening 
On  the  following  day  he  would  begin  his 
homeward  journey. 

Outside  the  town,  half-way  up  the  hill 
on  the  western  side,  there  stands  an  out- 
post or  fort^  which,  when  the  British  troops 
held  the  town,  was  also  held  by  them,  and 
called  Gibraltar,  because  it  was  considered 
impregnable.  It  commands  the  town,  and 
from  its  bastions  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
the  harbour,  the  arsenals,  the  town,  and 
the  fortifications.  This  fort  was  taken  by 
Buonaparte.  It  was  the  first  act  by  which 
he  distinguished  himself;  and,  once  taken, 
the  capture  of  the  town  was  rendered 
easy. 

Raymond,  following  a  winding  path, 
presently  found  himse^  within  the  bastion. 
He  looked  over  the  rampart  and  found  that 
it  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  Toulon 
Harbour,  which,  with  the  dockyard,  the 
wtdls,  and  the  town,  lay  stretched  out  at 
his  feet  Again  he  drew  forth  his  book 
and  began  to  sketch  the  view  before  him. 
PresenUy  he  heard  footsteps  approaching, 
but  he  thought  nothing  of  them,  and  went 
on  with  his  work. 

**  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
pubUc." 

A  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder.  Raymond  sprang  to  his  feet 
It  was  a  gend'arme ;  behind  the  gend'arme 
were  a  dozen  soldiers. 

"  Why  do  you  arrest  me  1 " 

'*I  arrest  you  as  an  English  spy,  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  making  a  plan  of  the 
fortificationa" 

Raymond  laughed.  The  man  pointed 
to  his  sketch,  on  which  some  parts  of  the 
walls  were  aJ^eady  drawn. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said. 

Raymond  obeyed.  Resistance,  indeed, 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  man 
took  from  him  his  sketch-book,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  soldiers  followed.  When  they  were 
within  the  town  a  crowd  began  to  gather, 
and  presently  ominous  cries  were  uttered : 
"  English  spy  1  English  spy  1  Death  to 
spies  I " 

Then  the  crowd  pressed  closer,  and  cried 
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the  louder.  Fists  were  shaken  in  Ray- 
mond's face ;  voices  were  raised  crying  for 
immediate  justice.  "A  la  lanteme  I "  The 
crowd  grew  larger,  and  the  cries  louder 
and  more  threatening. 

There  is  no  rage  more  unreasonable, 
swifter,  and  more  uncontrollable  than  the 
rage  of  a  mob.  Raymond  would  have  been 
torn  to  pieces  but  for  the  soldiers  who  had 
accompanied  his  capture,  and  now  sur- 
rounded the  prisoner,  and  acted  as  a 
guard. 

At  last  he  was  within  the  prison  walls 
and  in  safety  for  the  moment  Outside, 
the  mob  raged  and  shouted ;  it  was  a  war- 
like mob,  composed  chiefly  of  sailors  and 
soldiers,  whom  the  very  word  "  spy  "  mad- 
dens. They  would  have  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  have  the  English  spy  thrown 
out  to  them. 

When  Rajrmond  found  himself  stripped 
of  everything,  and  thrust  roughly  into  a 
cell,  he  consoled  himself  by  thmlong  that 
a  charge  so  absurd  could  not  be  main- 
tained. He  should  be  released  the  next 
day. 

He  was  mistaken. 

In  the  morning  he  was  taken  before  a 
magistrate. 

On  the  table  were  laid  the  sketches 
taken  from  his  portfolio,  his  drawing 
pencils,  his  passport,  his  pocket-book,  and 
his  purse. 

The  prisoner,  asked  to  give  an  account 
of  himself,  stated  that  he  was  an  English 
subject  named  Raymond  Arnold ;  that  he 
was  an  artist  by  profession ;  and  that  he 
was  travelling  for  his  pleasure  in  France. 

On  further  examination  he  confessed 
that  his  name  was  Raymond  Arnault,  and 
that  he  was  a  French  subject  by  birdi,  and 
the  son  of  the  ci-devant  Comte  d'Eyragues, 
condemned  to  death  for  treasoa  He  also 
confessed  that  he  taught  the  young  officers 
of  the  British  navy  the  art  of  drawing 

Elans  of  fortification ;  he  declared  that  he 
ad  no  other  motive  in  visiting  this  part 
of  France  but  the  natural  curiosity  of 
seeing  once  more  his  birthplace,  and  the 
place  where  his  father  died ;  also  that  he 
was  actuated  in  making  these  sketches  by 
no  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  pre- 
serving alive  his  recollections  of  these 
scenes. 

His  preliminary  examination  was  short ; 
now  it  was  completed,  he  was  taken  back 
to  prison. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  was  again  taken 
before  the  magistrate,  who  asked  him  a 
great  number  of  questions  as  to  the  object 


of  his  journey,  and  the  various  places  he 
had  visited.  His  note-book  was  prodoeed, 
and  he  was  asked  why  certain  facto  bd 
been  set  down,  and  for  what  reason  he  had 
shown  so  zreai  a  curiosity  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Raymond  replied 
as  well  as  he  could,  explaimn^  that  these  i 
notes  were  nothing  but  the  sunple  obser- 
vations of  a  travdler.  His  answers  were  , 
taken  down  without  comment  He  then 
requested  permission  to  send  a  letter  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris.  Urn 
request  was  at  once  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  a  British  subject 

On  the  third  examination,  the  magiBtrate, 
who  was  not  hostile  or  unnecessarily  harEk, 
pointed  out  to  the  prisoner  that  his  eaee  j{ 
was  one  in  which  the  penal^,  shonld  be  if 
be    found    guilty,  was  nothmg  short  d  i 
death ;  that  tiie  aspect  of  the  case  m  i 
most  serious ;  that  the  relations  betweeo  't 
France  and  England  were  already  stramed;  |l 
and  that  should  war  unhappily  break  oat  i 
before  his  trial,  it  would  probably  go  hud  I 
with  him.    Therefore,  he  exhorted  \m  I' 
to  confess  everything,  including  the  secret  \ 
instructions    given    him    by  the  Bsi&ki 
Government,  and  the  nature  of  the  infbr  | 
mation  he  had  collected.  || 

Finding  that  tiie  prisoner  remained  ob^  \ 
durate,  the  magistrate  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  back  to  prison. 

He  had  already  been  in  prison  tbee 
weeks.  He  was  forbidden  to  write  aj 
letters,  or  to  conmiunicate  with  the  outer 
world  at  alL  An  ordinary  crimmal  mj 
get  this  indulgence,  but  not  a  spy.  Mote 
than  this,  he  was  treated  by  the  giden 
with  every  indignity  they  had  the  power 
to  inflict  upon  him,  the  men  letting  \m 
understand  daily  that  they  wonld  eojoj 
nothing  so  much  as  to  murder  a  Brituh 
spy. 

"I  could  not  understand,"  he  toldn 
afterwards,  **I  could  never  understand  iH 
that  time,  how  such  a  suspicion  conid  poi- 
sibly  fall  upon  me.  Nor  was  it  till  I 
heard  the  speech  of  the  advocate  for  tie 
prosecution,  and  the  evidence,  tiiat  I  wis 
able  to  see  the  weight  of  the  sospiciooi 
against  me." 


CHAPTER   Xn.      THE  TRIAL 

If  the  time  had  been  tranquil,  I  sa^V^ 
that  Eaymond  would  have  been  boat 
diately  released.  But  the  dr  was  W 
with  rumours  and  suspicions;  the  dodt- 
yard  of  Toulon  was  active;  ships  were 
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being  fitted  oat;  there  was  talk  of  nothing 
but  war.  Therefore  the  most  innocent 
action,  such  as  the  drawing  of  a  gateway, 
or  a  sketch  of  the  Qoai,  was  liable  to  be 
exaggerated  into  the  action  of  an  English 
spy.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact,  now 
known  to  all,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  a 
British  but  a  French  subject ;  that  he  was 
travelling  under  an  assumed  name;  and 
that  he  was  the  son  of  one  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  British  troops 
into  Toulon. 

He  was  brought  to  trial  three  weeks  after 
his  arrest,  haying  been  kept  all  this  time  in 
close  confinement,  except  for  his  examina- 
tion by  the  magistrate.  In  accordance 
with  French  custom,  he  was  in  u;norance 
of  the  evidence,  if  any,  on  which  the 
charge  against  him  was  to  be  supported ; 
but  he  knew  that  he  was  accused  of  being 
a  spy  in  the  service  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

I  suppose  that,  innocent  or  guilty,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  terrible  thing  for  a  man 
than  to  stand  a  trial  on  a  capital  charge,  and 
more  especially  on  such  a  charge  as  this, 
where  a  hostile  feeling  against  the  prisoner 
is  sure  to  exist. 

When  Bajrmond  found  himself  in  the 
great  Hall  of  Justice,  placed  in  the  prisoners' 
box,  he  was  at  first  coni\ised  and  in  a  man- 
ner overwhelmed.  The  tribunal,  as  it  is 
called,  was  occupied  by  three  judges.  On 
the  Tight  of  the  tribunal  sat  the  jury,  on 
the  left  was  the  prisoners  guarded  on  both 
sides  by  gend'armes.  The  advocate  for  the 
prisoner  stood  immediately  before  his 
client,  so  that  he  could  communicate,  and 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  on  the 
opposite  side.  A  large  table  below  the 
tribunal  was  occupied  by  clerks,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  hall  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  The  windows  were  so  placed 
that  their  full  light  fell  upon  the  features 
of  the  prisoner,  so  that  no  change  of  coun- 
tenance could  escape  the  eyes  of  judge  or 
jary. 

The  clerk  first  read  the  indictment. 

It  was  to  the  efiect  that  Raymond 
Arnault,  bom  at  the  Chateau  d'Eyragues, 
only  son  of  the  late  Raymond  Arnault^ 
commonly  called  Gomte  d'Eyragues,  who 
was  shot  for  treason  to  the  Republic,  was 
a  spy,  engaged  by  the  British  Government 
to  collect  information  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  country,  make  plans  of  fortresses, 
learn  the  state  of  the  arsenals,  the  number, 
armaments,  etc.,  of  ships  fitted  out  or  build- 
ing, with  all  other  facts  and  infbnnation 
which   might  be  useful    to  the   British 


Government  and  prejudicial  to  the  Re- 
public. 

The  indictment  read,  the  President  began 
the  trial  by  putting  questions  to  the 
prisoner.  These  were  nothing  more  than 
those  already  put  by  the  magistrate  in  his 
examinations.  They  made  the  prisoner 
give  his  name,  his  age,  and  occupation; 
they  inquired  into  the  reasons  which  made 
him  undertake  the  journey,  and  why  he 
travelled  under  a  false  name;  why  he  made 
sketches';  why  he  made  certain  entries  in 
his  note-book;  why  he  asked  questions 
everywhere. 

"You  travelled  from  Lyons  to  Aries  in 
a  water-coach,"  asked  the  President,  '*  and 
from  Aries  to  Aix  by  diligence.  On  the 
way  you  conversed  with  the  other  pas- 
sengers." 

''  I  did.  I  was  pleased,  after  ten  years, 
to  talk  with  Frenchmen  again." 

"  You  asked  questions  of  everybody." 

"If  I  did  it  was  out  of  pure  curiosity.  The 
questions  were  such  as  to  call  for  no  infor- 
mation that  might  not  be  published  to  all 
the  world." 

«  What  ?  You  inquired  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army ;  you  asked  if  the  country 
was  not  drained  of  fighting  men;  you  asked 
if  the  women  were  obliged  to  do  all  the  work 
inthefields;  you  inquired  whether  the  people 
were  ^ood  Republicans,  or  whether  they 
wanted  the  Ik)urbons  back  again;  you 
call  these  questions  such  as  might  be  pub- 
lished." 

''I  repeat,"  said  Raymond,  "that  the 
questions  I  asked  were  solely  out  of  curi- 
osity." 

It  appears  that  in  France  the  judges 
examine  and  cross-examine  a  prisoner 
before  the  witnesses  are  called,  and  that 
they  have  thus  the  power  to  make  him 
criminate  himself,  which  is  contrary  to  our 
custom. 

When  the  question  was  finished,  Ray- 
mond having  to  repeat  a  dozen  times  his 
solemn  denul  that  he  was  engaged  and 
paid  by  the  British  Government^  the  wit- 
nesses were  called. 

*'  I  was  curious,"  said  Raymond,  "  to  see 
who  these  witnesses  might  be,  and  you 
may  judge  of  my  astonishment  when  the 
first  witness  was  no  other  than  my  host  of 
E3rragues,  and  that  he  was  none  other  than 
the  man  Louis  Leroy  himself;  and  then  I 
understood  alL" 

Yes,  the  man  who  had  received  and 
entertained  him,  who  had  given  him  advice, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Toulon,  was  no 
other  than  the  man  Louis  Leroy. 
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"  My  name/'  he  said,  in  answer  to  the 
President,  "  is  now  Scipio  Gktvotte';  before 
the  Sevolation  it  was  Louis  Leroj.  I  am 
a  proprietor.  On  the  20th  of  April  last  I 
observed  the  prisoner  walking  about  the 
ruins  of  Ejra^es,  a  village  which  has  been 
burned  and  is  now  abandoned.  He  was 
making  sketches.  I  accosted  him,  and 
inquired  his  name  and  business.  I  gave 
him  dinner  and  a  bed  in  my  own  house. 
He  began  by  saying  that  he  was  an  English- 
man, but  on  my  discovering  that  he  spoke 
Proven9al  and  had  the  air  of  a  native  to 
this  country,  he  confessed  that  he  was  by 
birth  a  Provencal,  and  that  he  was  travel 
ling  under  an  assumed  name  under  protec- 
tion of  a  British  passport.  I  began,  there- 
fore, to  suspect  something,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Aix,  where  I  found  him  making 
sketches  of  the  walls,  and  to  Toulon,  where 
he  began,  trusting  to  his  passport,  to  make 
plans  of  the  Quai  and  harbour  and  draw- 
ings of  the  ships.  I  gave  him  no  warning, 
but  communicated  the  facts  to  agend'arme, 
who  watched  him  and  arrested  him.  The 
prisoner  seemed  to  me  a  man  of  great 
intelligence,  and  showed  himself  most 
curious  in  respect  of  everything  connected 
with  the  condition  of  the  country.' 

He  had  nothing  more  to  say,  but  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  asked  him  two  or 
three  questions. 

*'  Are  you/'  he  asked,  **  the  same  Louis 
Leroy  on  whose  evidence  the  prisoner's 
father  was  shot  on  December  19th,  17931" 

"  I  am  the  same  man." 

**  You  gave  that  evidence,  knowing  that 
it  would  cause  his  death  1 " 

"Certainly." 

"  You  were  his  half-brother,  I  think." 

"I  was." 

"And  you  purchased  his  confiscated 
estates  1 " 

"I  did." 

*'Did  you  reveal  these  facts  to  the 
prisoner  t" 

"I  did  not." 

"Did  you  give  the  information  which 
led  to  his  arrest  in  the  hope  of  getting  him 
out  of  the  way  1 " 

"  I  gave  the  information  for  the  good  of 
the  "Republic." 

The  next  witness  was  the  commis- 
voyageur  who  had  travelled  with  the 
prisoner  in  the  diligence  between  Aries 
and  AiY.  This  person  deposed  that  his 
suspicions  were  aroused  by  observing  the 
prisoner,  who  professed  to  be  an  English- 
man, conversing  with  the  country  people 
in    their    own    language;    whereas     the 


ignorance  of  EneUshmen,  even  in  Fraui 
— a  language  Known  and  onivemUj 
spoken  by  every  other  dvilised  nation^ 
was  notorious.  He  further  stated  tb^  % 
listening  to  the  conversation,  he  found  thit 
the  young  man  was  askii^  the  peopb 
questions  concerning  their  politicilo[aDi(»s, 
their  views  as  to  the  Bepublic,  the  state  of 
their  industries,  and  the  drain  of  tk 
voung  men  by  die  recent  wars.  Fuudlj, 
he  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  priunter 
from  time  to  time  making  notes  and  dnv- 
ings  in  a  little  book  whi(£  he  catriei  He 
identified  the  book,  which  was  handed  to 
him  for  the  purpose,  and  pointed  oal- 
partly  with  indignation  and  partly  at  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  statement— that 
among  the  drawings  was  one  representing 
himself  in  an  attitude  grossly  insnltioff.  h 
fact,  Baymond  had  drawn  a  picture  dttii 
man  eating  his  breakfast  like  a  hog. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  refosed  w 
ask  any  questions  of  this  witness,  lad 
desired  to  confirm  his  testimony.  Alltk 
he  had  stated  was  true. 

The  next  witness  called  was  the  gen 
d'arme  who  had  followed  and  watched  Esj- 
mondr  He  swore  that  he  saw  him  sitting 
on  the  Qaai  drawing  the  ahi^ ;  that  k 
followed  him  and  watched  him  while  bi 
made  a  sketch  of  the  Porte  de  Mardllei; 
that  he  again  followed  him,  and  foond  hk 
in  the  act  of  making  a  plan  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  asked  thii  wit- 
ness whether  the  prisoner  had  nude  snj 
attempt  at  concealment.  Witness  te^ 
that  he  had  not 

"Did  he  not  openly  seat  himself  on  the 
Quai  and  make  the  drawings  before  the 
eyes  of  all  present  1 " 

"He  did." 

"  Did  he  show  any  embarrassment  or 
terror  when  you  arrested  him  t '' 

'<  He  did  not    He  laughed." 

There  were  no  other  witnesses  except 
the  note-book  and  the  sketch-book. 

Then  the  prisoner's  counsel  rose  to  make 
his  speecL 

He  began  by  relating,  from  the  prisontf  s 
point  of  view,  the  history  of  his  life.  He 
was  bom  in  this  part  of  France^  and  vtf 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  tak« 
from  Toulon  by  the  British  fleet,  on  the 
capture  of  the  city ;  that  he  was  caniw, 
with  his  mother  and  aunt,  to  Portsmoatfaj 
where  they  were  landed ;  and  that  he  m 
lived  in  a  small  village  near  to  that  tofs; 
and  that,  finding  it  necessary  to  adopt 
some  profession  in  order  to  make  a  Umr 
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hood,  he  had  become  a  teacher  of  drawing 
and  painting.  To  this  he  added  the  art  of 
fortification  and  drawing  plana,  and  that 
his  pupils  were  chiefly  yoong  officers  of 
the  army.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury/'  he 
went  on,  "  consider,  if  yon  please,  that  this 
humble  and  obscure  person  was  absolutely 
unknown  to  anybooly  connected  witi^ 
the  British  Government  He  has  never 
spoken  to  ano^cial  person ;  he  is  ignorant 
of  politics.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand one  feeling  which  survived  in  his 
breast,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  namely, 
love  of  France  and  the  desire  to  see  again 
his  native  country;  It  was  to  gratify  this 
desire,  and  with  no  other  object  whatever, 
that  he  made  this  journey.  Why,  then, 
did  he  assume  the  name  and  procure  the 
passport  of  a  British  subject?  It  was  in 
order  to  escape  questioning  about  his  origin 
and  fanuly.  Like  all  6migr^  he  was  un- 
certain of  the  reception  he  would  meet,  as 
the  son  of  an  aristocrat,  and  of  one  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  executed  for  treason 
towiunls  the  Bepublic.  But,  gentbmen,  it 
was  not  an  assumed  name;  it  was  the 
name  by  which  he  was  commonly  known 
in  England — the  Anglidsed  form  of  his 
own  name.  As  for  the  questions  which  he 
asked  of  everybody,  I  confess  that  I  see 
nothing  in  them  but  such  as  would  be 
prompted  by  the  natural  curiosity  of  one 
returning  to  his  country  after  ten  years — 
and  those  ten  years  the  most  momentous 
and  the  most  glorious  in  the  whole  histoiy 
of  the  country.  Gentlemen,  there  is  his 
note-book;  read  it,  I  beg  of  you,  with 
•unprejudiced  eye&  There  is  nothing  in 
the  notes,  I  submit,  which  would  be  of  the 
least  advantage  for  a  foreign  country  to 
know.  Then  there  remain  the  sketdies. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  examine  these  for 
yourselvea  There  are  the  ruined  Gbiteau 
where  the  prisoner  was  bom ;  the  house  in 
. Aix  which  belonged  to  his  ancestors ;  here 
is  the  Place  d'Ames  of  this  town ;  here  is 
a  sketch  of  the  busy  and  crowded  Quai, 
with  the  ships  and  harbour ;  here  is  a  draw- 
ing of  the  Porte  de  Marseilles ;  and  here  is 
the  unfinished  drawine  which  caused  his 
arrest  Gentlemen,  we  gend'arme  who 
'  arrested  him  states  that  it  was  a  plan  of  the 
fortifications.  I  submit  that  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  would  have  been,  when 
finished,  a  drawing  of  the  view  from  the 
bastion  on  which  he  stood,  showing  the 
town,  with  the  harbour,  arsenal,  and  the 
walls.  I  can  find  in  these  drawings  nothing 
that  can  disprove  the  prisoners  own  state- 
ments.   Add  to  this  that  there  was  not 


found  upon  him  a  single  document  of  a 
suspicious  character,  unless  the  pencil 
portrait  of  a  young  lady  is  suspicious; 
that  the  prisoner  was  but  poorly  supplied 
with  money;  that  his  movements  were 
open  for  aU  to  see ;  and  that  every  state- 
ment of  his  which  could  be  proved  has  been 
tested  and  found  true.  There  u  one  other 
point,  gentlemen,  that  I  would  press  upon 
you.  The  British  held  this  town  for 
several  months.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
that  they  should  have  gone  away  without 
taking  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  with 
them  i  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  they 
should  have  sent  this  young  man  on  an 
errand  so  useless  and  so  dangerous  t  Would 
anyone  be  so  foolish  as  to  accept  such  a 
mission  f  ^ 

With  these  words  the  counsel  sat  down. 
So  clear  and  reasonable  was  the  defence 
that  Baymond  would  probably  have  been 
acquitted,  but  for  a  most  untoward  acci- 
dent lliere  was  heard  from  the  street 
outside  a  great  shouting  and  roaring  of 
men,  and  an  usher  brought  a  note  to  the 
President,  who  read  it,  and  after  handing 
it  to  his  brother  judges,  gave  it  to  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution;  evidently 
something  had  happened  of  importance,  for 
he  sprang  to  his  feet^  and  began  a  speech 
of  the  most  furious  kind. 

*<  I  rise,"  he  said,  "  to  demand  justice 
upon  a  traitor  to  the  Bepublic — the  son  of 
a  traitor.  Was  he  ienorant  when  he  left 
England  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
had  ahready  resolved  on  war!  Was  he 
ignorant  ti^t  war  was  to  be  declared  im- 
mediately? Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
immediately.  War  has  been  declared. 
The  news  has  just  reached  this  town.  The 
huzzas  of  the  crowd  which  you  have  just 
heard  demonstrate  the  spirit  with  which 
we  have  received  this  news.  Already  the 
fleets  which  are  to  humble  the  pride  of 
our  enemies  are  preparing  in  our  harbours ; 
already  our  brave  sailors  are  exulting  in 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  enemy  of 
freedom  and  justica 

'*  Gentlemen,  let  us  not  be  revengeful, 
but  let  uf  be  just  Consider  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  natural  that  the  enemy 
shocdd  wish  to  learn  everything  possible 
concerning  our  armaments  and  the  state  of 
the  country.  Since,  then,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  ikiglish  spies  are  among  us  in 
disguise  as  innocent  travellers,  what  sort 
of  person  would  Pitt  select  for  a  spy  in 
this  country  f  First,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know  the  languaga 
But  in  Provence  our  common  people  do 
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not  speak  French,  but  the  Langae  d'Oc. 
Probi^lj  there  is  not  one  living  Briton 
who  knows  that  langnaga  Some  there 
may  be  who  have  read  the  Tronbadonrs, 
and  know  the  tongue  spoken  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  bat  for  t^  common  talk  of  the 
peasantry,  the  patois,  there  needs  a  man 
who  was  bom  and  brooght  np  among 
them.  Soch  a  man  he  foond  in  the 
prisoner.  He  is  an  6migr^.  His  father 
was  shot  for  treasonable  correspondence 
wiOi  the  BriUsh.  The  title  and  the  estates 
which  mifcht  haye  been  his  are  lost  to  him. 
It  is  the  Beyolntion  which  has  mined  him. 
Therefore,  he  hates  the  Bevolution,  and 
regards  the  success  of  onr  arms  witii  enrj 
and  disgost  He  had  lived  so  long  in  his 
native  coontry  before  his  exile,  that  he  can 
never  forget  the  language  of  its  people — in 
fact,  he  was  already  fonrteen  when  he  was 
taken  away  by  a  British  ship.  On  the 
ottier  hand,  he  has  been  so  long  in  England 
that  he  can  now  speak  English  perfectly, 
and  pass  himself  off  for  an  Englishman. 
While  in  this  country,  in  appearance  and 
in  language  he  can  appear,  if  he  please,  as 
an  honest  Provencal 

"  There  is,  again,  another  circumstance 
in  favour  of  the  selection  of  this  young 
man.  He  is  an  artist  That  is  to  say,  he 
can  draw,  paint,  and  plan— especially  plan. 
In  England  his  residence,  when  not  em- 
ployed in  service  of  this  kind,  is  Ports- 
mouth, which  is  to  Great  Britain  what 
Toulon  is  to  Franca  There  he  enjoys  the 
society  of  the  British  officers,  to  whom  he 
teaches  the  art  of  making  plans  and  draw- 
ings— of  what  1  Of  fortifications.  So  that 
we  havo  in  this  young  man  all  that  com- 
bine to  form  the  perfect  spy.  Given  the 
conditions  of  his  birth  and  his  education 
and  we  might  predict  beforehand  what 
would  be  his  work.  Poor,  like  all  ^migr^s ; 
filled  with  hatred  to  the  Bevolution ;  eager 
for  revenge  on  account  of  his  lost  wealth 
and  rank  ;  an  Englishman  one  day,  a  Pro- 
vencal the  next ;  intelligent,  well  educated, 
a  draughtsman,  and,  perhaps — ^it  is  in  tiie 
blood  of  Provence^ — brava  Behold  the  spy 
of  Pitt  1  Behold  the  tool  of  the  British 
Government  1  Yet  a  wUling  instrament^ 
and,  therefore,  one  which  must  be  rendered 
useless  for  any  future  work,  as  an  example 
and  a  discouragement" 

''All  this  time,"  Baymond  tells  me, 
''  while  the  advocate  thundered,  and  even 
I  myself  began  to  feel  that  after  all  I  must 
be  a  secret  messenger  of  the  British 
Government,  I  was  filled  with  that  strange 
feeling  that  the  issue  dE  the  trial  concemed 


some  other  man.  Until  the  moment  wha 
I  wrote  the  letter  to  you,  which  I  thoo^ 
would  be  my  last,  I  was  calkms  to  sn  ex- 
tent which  I  cannot  now  understand.  For 
certainly  no  man  ever  had  an  escape  ndi 
as  mine." 

The  jury,  without  hesitation,  gave  their 
verdict — ^thie  prisoner  ¥ras  gtdlty.  Then 
the  President  sentenced  Baymond  to  deatii, 
and  he  was  taken  away. 

Outside  the  court  there  was  such  a  crowd 
as  had  never  been  seen  bef<Nre,  yeUing 
death  to  the  English  spy,  and  danandlDg 
that  he  should  be  given  up  to  theno. 

Amid  a  storm  of  execrmtions  he  m 
taken  back  to  his  cell  in  safety. 

"Even  then,"  said  Baymond,  "inik 
midst  of  the  savage  faces,  and  with  the 
certain  prospect  of  death,  I  was  insentflik 
It  was  as  if  I  was  playine  a  part»  and  tbt 
the  principal  part,  of  a  play." 

What  it  was  that  supported  himthroiig|l 
this  time  of  trouble,  I  know  not ;  but,  n- 
memberingBaymond'sdreamat  the  Ch&teH 
and  the  strange  events  which  followed,  td 
his  mother^s  constant  companionship  wid  | 
her  dead  husband,  and  the  assurance  whid ! 
she  received  as  to  her  son's  safety,  I  hivi 
formed  a  judgment  which  nothhig  csi 
shaka 

At  last  the  prisoner  was  safely  lodged  h 
his  cell,  the  key  turned,  and  the  mobds- 
persed,  hungering  for  the  moment  wfaanhe 
should  be  brought  forth  to  be  beheaded  m 
their  sight 


CHAPTKR  XIIL      AT  HOME. 

It  was  in  the  second  week  of  JoiMirben 
Eaymond,  as  we  judged,  had  been  aliaidy 
dead  for  three  weeks,  that  we  received  Ui 
last  letter.  Indeed,  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
even  now  or  to  speak  of  that  terrible  time, 
in  which  nothing  could  bring  consolstioo, 
not  even  weeping.  Baymond  wsi  deid. 
Then  was  all  the  sun  taken  from  tik» 
heavens,  and  the  warmth  from  the  sir,  isd 
the  joy  from  my  life.  There  were  (^ 
who  mourned  for  Baymond  besides  myw; 
but  we  women  who  lose  our  loven  m 
selfish,  and  we  think  not  of  any  othen 

It  is  good  for  those  who  mourn  and  le- 
fuse  to  be  comforted,  that  Uiey  shooU  be 
forced  by  necessity  into  thinking  of  odtf 
things.  It  was  about  the  end  of  October 
that  I  was  compelled  to  turn  away  nf 
thoughts  from  my  own  sorrowa  Ih^ 
said  that  with  the  arrival  of  peace  and  tbe 
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paying  off  of  the  ships,  the  profits  of  our 
boat  greatly  diminished.  This  decrease 
grew  worse  as  ship  after  ship  was  paid  off, 
and  none  were  pat  into  commission  except 
to  relieve  the  regular  West  India  and 
Mediterranean  Fleets.  Many  days  daring 
the  summer  of  that  year  the  boat  returned 
with  half  her  cargo  unsold.  If  this  was 
the  case  in  the  summer,  when  we  looked 
to  make  our  chief  harvest,  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  winter  f  Day  after  day 
passed,  and  not  enough  business  done  to 
pay  even  the  wages  of  Sally  and  her 
father.  More  thim  this;  there  was  no 
longer  any  demand  for  our  dried  doe  leaves, 
and  Portsmouth  herbalists  bought  no  more 
of  our  drugs. 

I  regardeid  this  change  at  first  without  the 
least  concern.  Was  it  likelv  that  the 
daughter  of  a  substantial  merchant  should 
be  rendered  anxious  by  so  small  a  matter  1 
Besides,  this  was  the  most  delightful  season 
in  my  life,  being  in  the  first  six  months  of 
my  engagement,  and,  naturally,  I  thought 
all  day  long  of  Raymond. 

In  winter,  we  have  little  to  sell  except 
potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbages.  This  winter 
it  appeared  that  no  one  wanted  to  buy  our 
thii^is  at  all,  because  there  were  so  many 
who  sold  and  so  few  to  buy.  Thus  it  is 
with  a  sea-port  town.  A  long  war  gives 
rise  to  many  new  tradea  Where  there 
was  one  shop  there  are  seen,  after  a  few 
brisk  years,  ten;  where  tiiere  was  one 
market-garden  there  are  ten.  Then  Ray- 
mond went  away.  Was  it  likely  that  I 
should  concern  myself  about  the  boat  when 
I  had  to  prepiure  for  his  departure  t  Whose 
hands  but  mine  prepared  his  linen  and 
packed  his  trunk  t 

In  the  spring  a  great  misfortune  fell 
upon  us.  I  mean,  a  misfortune  apart  from 
the  dreadful  letter  of  Raymond's.  War 
was  declared,  and  we  thought  to  recover 
our  losses,  the  dockyards  being  busy  day 
and  nighty  the  harbour  full  of  vessels  in 
commission,  and  Spithead  and  the  Solent 
crowded  with  ships  waiting  for  convoy. 
The  promise  of  April  was  beautiful  Never 
were  trees  thicker  with  blossom.  Then 
there  came  a  hard  frost  one  night  which 
did  dreadful  damage,  and  i^r  this  a 
cold  east  wind  which  destroyed  whatever 
escaped  the  frost  After  the  east  wind, 
the  weather  grew  suddenly  hot|  and  then 
came  swarms  of  caterpillars,  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  seen  before  or  since. 
They  stripped  the  currant^  gooseberry,  and 
raspberry  bushes  of  leaf  and  fruit;  they 
left  not  a  sbgle  strawberry ;  they  ate  up 


our  asparagus,  oar  young  peas,  oar  beans, 
and  our  lettuces.  They  left  us  nothing. 
It  was  like  the  plague  of  locusts  which  fell 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ate  up  every 
herb  of  the  land  and  all  the  fruit  of  the 
trees. 

And  now  there  was  no  use  for  the  boat 
to  go  down  the  harbour,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  put  into  her. 

Very  soon,  naturally,  the  day  came  when 
I  had  no  more  money  to  pay  even  the 
wages,  and  none  for  the  housekeeping. 
Note  that,  like  all  the  world,  in  the  pros- 
perous times  we  had  kept  a  good  table,  and 
my  father  had  taken  his  punch  nightly, 
as  if  the  fat  times  were  gomg  to  last  I 
declare  that  I  had  no  suspicion  at  idl  of 
the  trutL  My  poor  father  had  idways 
spoken  of  himself  as  a  substantial  merchant 
It  was  thus  that  he  qualified  himself. 
Everybody  regarded  him  as  a  merchant, 
who  had  retired  with  what  is  considered  a 
substantial  fortune.  To  be  sure,  I  had 
never  seen  any  evidence  of  that  fortune ; 
but  there  was  no  need  to  draw  upon  it, 
seeing  that  the  garden  provided  amply  for 
the  needs  of  the  house ;  and,  besides,  is  a 
daughter  to  suspect  her  father  of  exaggera- 
tion 1  However,  there  was  now  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  inform  my  father  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, namely,  that  we  had  nothing 
hardly  to  sell  and  no  money  for  wagea  For 
a  garden  must  be  kept  up.  If  labourers 
are  not  continually  employed  upon  it,  how 
is  anytUng  to  be  made  out  of  it ) 

Nothing  ever  surprised  me  more  than 
the  efi'ect  of  my  communication,  for  my 
fathjsr  first  turned  pale  and  then  red  He 
then  rose,  and  softly  shut  the  door. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  and  there  his  voice 
stuck.  *<  My  child,''  he  bega^  again,  and  a 
second  time  he  was  fain  to  stop  and  gasp. 
"  Molly  " — this  time  he  made  an  efibrt  and 
succeeded — "  I  feared  that  this  was  coming, 
but  I  would  not  worry  you.  What  are  we 
to  do  1  What  in  the  wide  world  shall  we 
do?" 

"Why,  air,"  I  said,  "if  you  wiU  find  the 
money  to  tide  us  over  this  bad  season,  I 
doubt  not  that  we  shall  do  very  well, 
seeing  that  the  war  has  begun  again  and 
times  are  brisk." 

"Find  the  money,  child!  I  find  the 
money!  Molly,"  he  whispered,  "listen, 
child:  Ihave  no  money.  Yes^  you  all  think 
me  a  man  of  substance,  but  I  am  not 
Molly,  your  father  is  a  man  of  straw — a 
man  of  straw,  child  He  is  worth  no- 
thing." 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked  abor' 
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the  room^  beating  his  hands  together.  All 
his  consequence  vanished,  and  he  now 
seemed  to  become  suddenly  thin. 

"  I  have  no  money,  Molly." 

"  But  I  thought " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Why  did  I  retire 
from  the  City,  the  only  place  where  a  man 
can  find  true  happiness  1  Why  did  I  come  to 
this  miserable  village?  Child,  because  I 
had  no  choice — ^because  I  was  a  bankrupt, 
and  my  creditors,  after  they  had  taken  all 
I  had,  suffered  me  to  withdraw  unmolested. 
So  I  came  here,  and — Molly — 'tis  hard 
for  a  man,  who  has  been  Alderman  and 
Warden  of  his  Company,  and  lived  re- 
spected, to  go  among  other  men  and  own 
uiat  he  was  bankrupt — ^bankrupt." 

"Oh,  sirl"  I  cried,  "forgive  me  for 
ignorantly  opening  up  the  past  I  could 
not  know " 

"  Say  no  more,  Molly,  say  no  more.  Let 
us  consider.  There  is  a  Uttle  purse ;  let 
us  hope  it  may  be  enougL  Perhaps  our 
friends  may  not  learn  the  truth,  if  this 
will  serve  till  next  year."  He  opened  his 
desk,  and  took  out  a  purse  containing  fifty 
sovereigns.  "  If  this  will  serve,  Molly.  It 
is  not  my  money,  but  your  own,  saved  by 
me." 

You  now  understand  how  I  was  draped 
out  of  my  trouble  by  necessity.  We  had 
fifty  pounds  for  all  our  stock ;  we  had  to 
make  it  serve  for  six  months  and  more, 
supposing  that  we  did  no  trade  for  that 
time.  But  the  potatoes  and  the  cauli- 
flowers turned  out  well,  and  in  the  end 
we  pulled  through,  though  with  des- 
perate shifts  at  home,  so  that  no  one 
suspected  of  the  Alderman  that  he  was 
not^  as  he  always  pretended,  a  substantial 
merchant. 

I  then  discovered,  having  my  eyes  opened 
again,  as  I  said,  by  necessity,  that  the  two 
iMies  at  the  Cottage  were  threatened  with 
straits  as  dreadful  as  our  own,  or  more,  be- 
cause, with  a  great  garden  and  no  rent  to 
V^y*  ^^  S^'^  b^^  ^  ^^^  cannot  live ;  but 
these  two  ladies  had  nothing  at  all,  except 
the  mere  hollow  trunk  of  thin  gold,  from 
which  the  jewels  of  the  Bose  had  all  been 
taken«  And  now  they  must  sell  even 
that. 

"My  dear,"  said  Madam,  ''since  it  hath 
pleased  Heaven  to  call  away  our  boy,  for 
whom  we  broke  up  this  Holy  Relic,  the 
possession  of  which,  we  were  taught  to 
believe,  secured  the  continuation  of  our 
house,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  gold  should 
not  follow  the  jewels,  and  all  be  sold. 
When  we  have  spent  that  money  there 


will  be  nothing.      But  we  are  in  bsib  - 
which  never  fail"  | 

"  Oh,  Madam  ! "  I  cried,  "yon  and  4i  * 
Countess  shall  come  and  live  witk  us.  Wc  | 
will  all  live  together,  and  talk  about  'Sisf  ? 
mond  every  day."  ' 

They  did  come  to  live  with  us,  but,  h) 
you  shall  see,  under  happier  conditicBj 
than  we  looked  for.  t 

The  Vicar  took  away  the  Rose,  lai* 
brought  them  money  for  it.  Never  vs  \ 
any  man  more  taken  with  a  work  of  st  | 
than  the  Vicar  with  the  Rose.  He  hfd  I 
to  look  upon  it ;  he  would  make  it  &  1 
text  for  a  discourse  upon  the  Popes  d  '■ 
Avignon ;  upon  the  early  Protestant  «f  \ 
Provence;  upon  the  arts  of  the  M^dla  ^ 
Ages,  and  upon  a  thousand  things.  Y^  J 
when  he  took  it  away,  wrapped  in  fiiBBei,  ; 
he  showed  no  sign  of  grief,  but  rath^  o^ 
satisfaction,  a  thing  difficult  to  jada- 
stand.  i 

When  it  was  Kone,'"one  felt  as  if  fie  j 
blessing  of  the  Pope  had  departed  im.  I 
the  place;  strange,  tiiat  we,  who  arePro(»  i 
tants,  and  should  not  value  the  P(^'i  A 
blessing  a  farthing,  should   believe  ini 
superstition  which  associated  the  extie 
tion  of  the  house  with  the  loss  of  the  Bon 
Yet  Raymond  was  dead,  and  the  Hdy  Eo9i  I 
was    gona     That  could  not   be  iaaii  | 
And    Raymond    was    the     last   of   fte  j 
Arnaults. 

There  are  many  strange  and  surprimg 
things  in  this  story.  It  is  wonderfol  to 
remember  how,  in  the  wisdom  of  Pnm- 
dence,  the  son  of  the  man  Leroj,  ignoont 
of  his  father's  crime,  should  have  been 
brought  to  the  village  where  hu  iM&s^s 
victims  lived;  it  is  wonderful  to  tiiink^ 
his  life  was  saved  by  none  other  than  tb  | 
sister  of  the  man  whom  his  father  hi  [ 
murdered ;  that  he  should  become  a  tiud 
of  that  man's  son  ;  and  that  he  should  & 
cover  the  truth  in  so  sudden  and  rat 
expected  a  manner,  on  the  very  eve  of  bs 
departure. 

Remember  next  how  Pierre  prayed  t^ 
we  would  not  tell  Raymond,  and  hov, 
through  that  very  iterance,  Raymond  wis 
brought  mysteriously  to  the  house  of  2u> 
father's  murderer,  and  received  his  ho^ 
tality ;  how  he  was  lured  on  by  him  in  i 
apparent  security  to  encounter  the  moit 
dreadful  risk;  and  how  the  same  man,  who 
denounced  tiie  father,  also  bore  ^ 
witness  against  the  son.  Who  that  considtf* 
can  doubt  the  Providential  guidance  of 
these  things  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  remember  also  the  | 
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dream  which  Baymond  had  in  the  tower 
of  the  Chateau;  and  I  see  in  all  these 
things  together,  and  in  those  which  fol- 
low^, the  vengeance  of  God. 

The  world  is,  however,  full  of  those  who 
scoff  at  such  interpretations,  and  foolishly 
boast  that  they  believe  no  more  than  they 
can  see.  Well,  for  my  own  part,I  believe  not 
only  in  what  I  see,  but  also  in  the  things 
which  even  a  woman's  mind  may  gather  and 
conclude,  from  the  things  seen,  concerning 
things  nnseen« 

For  instance,  was  it  for  nothing  that  all 
this  time  the  poor  mad  woman  talked  and 
laughed,  always  happy,  always  with  smiles 
and  songs,  with  her  dead  husband )  She 
knew  in  a  dim  and  uncertain  way,  that 
Raymond  was  gone  away.  She  even  knew 
that  he  was  gone  to  Aix,  to  Eyragues,  and 
to  Toulon.  She  talked  about  him  at  those 
places,  wondering  what  he  was  doing,  and 
so  forth.  From  her  husband's  replies  she 
learned  that  all  was  well  with  her  son — 
which  we  knew,  alas  1  was  not  true ;  but 
one  may  surely  deceive  a  mother  on  this 
point — and  that  he  would  return  home 
safe  and  well  How  could  he  return  home 
who  was  lying  dead  somewhere  among  the 
graves  of  the  crinpnalsl  Well,  I  am  now 
going  to  tell  you  exactly  what  did  come  to 
pass,  and  show  what  little  faith  we  pos- 
fcessed,  who  knew  that  the  dead  Count  was 
always  with  his  wife  day  and  night,  yet 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe  Mb  most 
solemn  and  repeated  assurances. 


CHAPTER  XIV.      THE  RELEASE. 

Baymond  sat  in  his  cell,  saved  from  the 
yelling  mob,  which  wanted  to  have  him 
delivered  into  their  hands.  Why,  he 
thought,  had  his  guards  been  overpowered 
it  would  have  been  all  over,  and  quickly. 
Now,  those  execrations  and  those  furious 
yells  would  have  to  be  faced  again. 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  they  brought 
him  back.  The  Governor  of  the  prison 
followed  him  into  his  ceU. 

**  I  have  to  inform  you,"  he  said  coldly, 
^*  that  your  sentence  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect  without  delay.  You  will  be  executed 
to*morrow  morning,  at  daybreak.  Expect 
no  commutation  of  the  sentence." 

Baymond  bowed. 

*'  If  there  is  any  request  you  have  to 
make,  you  can  do  so  now." 

"  I  should  like  to  send  a  letter  of  fare- 
well to — ^to  a  certain  English  girl  whom  I 
was  to  have  married." 


''You  can  write  the  letter.  Confine 
yourself  solely  to  the  facts,  and  to  a  brief 
farewell  It  will  be  read,  and,  if  it  con- 
tains nothing  treasonable,  it  will  be  for- 
warded. Have  you  any  other  request  to 
make!" 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Baymond,  '*if  this 
request  can  be  granted,  my  sketch  of  the 
Chateau  d'Eyragues  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
letter.'' 

"  If  it  is  not  a  drawing  of  a  place  of 
arms,  and  conveys  no  information,  it  shall 
be  enclosed  in  your  letter." 

"  I  thank  you,  M.  le  Directeur.  There 
is  no  other  request  that  I  have  to  make." 

<*Will  you  see  a  priest  1 — no!  It  is 
sometimes  the  case  that  a  condemned 
criminal  likes  to  make  a  confession  or 
statement.  You  shall  have  a  candle  to 
enable  you  to  do  so,  if  you  wish." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  add,"  said 
Baymond,  "to  the  statement  I  made  in 
Court" 

The  Governor  left  him,  and  they  pre- 
sently sent  the  writing  materials;  the 
turnkey  standing  over  Baymond  while  he 
wrote  the  letter,  which  you  have  ahready 
seen.  The  letter  must  have  been  des- 
patched that  very  evening,  otherwise,  as 
you  will  discover  immediately,  it  would  not 
have  been  sent  at  all 

His  dinner,  or  supper,  was  brought  to 
him  at  seven  o'clock.  It  was  a  sumptuous 
meal  for  a  prison,  consisting  of  soup,  a 
roast  chicken,  and  a  bottle  of  good  wina 
But  it  was  to  be  his  last,  and  people  are 
naturally  kind  to  a  man  who  is  about  to 
die. 

His  lastl  Astonishing  to  relate,  he 
devoured  it  with  great  appetite  and  hearti- 
ness, as  if  it  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
thousands.  When  he  had  finished  it,  he 
endeavoured  to  compose  his  mind  to  the 
meditation  and  prayer  in  which  he  intended 
to  pass  the  night. 

»( Either,"  he  says  now,  "  I  am  naturally 
insensible  to  religion,  which  I  am  loth  to 
believe — indeed,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  so  cold 
a  wretch-— or  I  was  sustained  by  some  in- 
ward assurance,  because,  though  my  end 
was  so  imminent  that  every  minute  seemed 
to  bring  me  closer  to  the  axe,  I  could  not 
so  clearly  face  the  situation  as  to  question 
my  conscience  and  confess  my  sins  before 
Heaven;  but  continually  my  thoughts 
turned  towards  you,  my  dear,  and  my 
mother,  and  this  quiet  village.  Nay, 
though  I  knew  that  my  dinner  would  be 
the  last  I  should  ever  take,  I  devoured  it 
with  appetite,  and  only  wished  there  had 
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been  twice  as  much.  In  vain  I  said  to 
myself  that  in  twelve  hours  or  so  I  shoold 
be  in  the  presence  of  my  Judge,  and  my 
body  would  be  lying  a  senseless,  headless 
log ;  my  thoughts  were  turned  earthwards, 
and  wholly  directed  to  thee,  my  sweet- 
heart" 

I  do  not  blame  him  in  this ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  he  w%a  insensible  to  religion ; 
because  I  am  well  assured  that,  as  he  was 
sustained  at  the  trial,  and  as  he  heard  the 
execrations  of  the  people  without  alarm,  so 
he  was  now  miraculously  kept  from  the 
despair  which  would  otherwise  have  laid 
hold  upon  his  souL 

Surely,  a  more  solemn  time  there  can 
never  be  in  a  man's  life  than  the  last  night 
of  it ;  especially  if  he  knows  that  he  is  to 
die  the  next  day,  and  if  he  be  in  such  a 
condition  of  mental  strength  as  to  under- 
stand it  There  are  so  many  wretched 
criminals  hanged  every  year  that  we  think 
nothing  of  the  anguiiah,  the  terror,  the 
remorse  of  their  last  night  upon  the  earth. 
Of  some,  I  know,  it  is  reported  that  they 
drink  away  their  terrors,  and  go  to  the 
fatal  tree  stupid  with  liquor ;  and  of  others, 
that  thev  sleep  through  the  whole  night, 
apparently  careless  of  their  coming  end. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  that  Baymond 
was  interrupted  by  footsteps  outside  his 
door,  and  the  turning  of  the  key  in  ^e 
lock. 

He  started  to  his  feet  Was  he — the 
thought  made  his  heart  stand  still — to  be 
taken  out  in  the  night  and  thrown  to  the 
mobi 

"  I  thank  you,  M,  le  Directeur  " — Ray- 
mond started  because  he  thought  he  knew 
the  voice — *'  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  to 
wait  My  orders  are  to  put  certain  questions 
to  the  prisoner  alone.  Leave  one  of  your 
men  outside  the  cell,  and  he  can  conduct 
me  to  the  door.  Good  nighty  M.  le 
Directeur." 

The  door  was  thrown  open  and  an  officer 
entered,  wearing  a  military  cloak  thrown 
over  his  shoulders,  and  covering  half  his 
face.  He  shut  the  door  careftdly,  put  the 
lamp  he  had  taken  from  the  turnkey  upon 
the  table,  and  threw  back  the  cloak. 

•'  Heavens,  it  is  Pierre  I " 

"  Hush ! "  It  was  none  other  than 
Pierre  Gkkvotte,  but  no  longer  in  rags. 
Pierre  Gavotte,  Lieutenant  of  the  Forty- 
ninth,  in  uniform.  '*  Hush  1  There  is  no 
time  to  spare." 

"  My  mend,  you  are  come  to  say  fare- 
well I  did  not  expect  to  see  a  friendly 
face  again  before  I  died." 


''Icomewith  an  order  from  the 6«&enl- 
Commandant  to  put  certain  qaeeUout  to 
the  English  spy.  WeU,  here  I  im."  He 
threw  out  his  arms,  and  laughed  as  if  he 
had  kept  an  appointment  to  an  ereoing^ 
amusement 

"  And  your  questions  t " 

"My  first  question—"  he  hedkiiei 
'*  Baymond,  do  you  know — ^have  they  told 
you — who  I  ami" 

*'  Why,  you  are  my  old  friend  tnd 
enemy,  Pierre  (^avotte.  Who  else  ihovlil 
you  bet"  j 

The  name  had  escaped  him  at  the  triil;  | 
in  the  discovery  that  Leroy  and  the  ?!(•  , 
ness  were  the  same,  Baymond  paid  u  ' 
attention  to  his  assumed  name.  Thiiim  I 
a  happy  accidenti  if  anything  can  be  oiled  > 
an  accident  iii  the  course  of  this  histoijio 
manifestly  ProvidentiaL 

He  held  out  his  hand.  Pieire  heatitod 
a  moment  Then  he  took  it  ''Te8>"k 
said.     "  Yes,  we  can  shake  hands  now.' 

"  It  has  been  impossible,"  he  ezplainei, 
"  for  me  to  have  access  to  you  nntil  sow. 
I  discovered  a  week  ago  the  name  of  ^ 
so-cidled  English  spy,  and  I  knew  that  it 
must  be  no  other  than  you.  Ohl  mj 
friend,  you  a  spy  9  I  have  been  coniidff- 
ing  and  devising.  Now  I  have  coiqM 
my  plan." 

«  Your  plan  f " 

"  Certainly ;  my  plan.  Why  not?  W 
is  the  good  of  having  friends  if  tbeydo 
nothing  for  you  1  You  are  to  escape  &J' 
mond." 

'*  Escape f  Why,  Pierre,  who  iitotib 
me  through  these  stone  walls?  Diffeii 
no  time,  either.  I  am  to  die  at  diy* 
break.*' 

'•Everything  is  arranged  if  yon  will  do 
exactly  what  I  order.  Will  you  promw 
that  1  I  give  you  freedom,  Baymond,  'i 
you  will  act  by  my  ordera  It  ii  for 
Molly's  sake,"  he  added. 

**  I  promiae." 

"Then  change  your  clothes  with  ib& 
Quick ;  time  presses." 

•'Change  with  you!  Why,  what  wiQ 
you  do  1  Pierre,  I  understand  yon  not. 
You  think  that  we  are  so  much  alike  thit 
I  have  only  to  walk  out  in  yonr  unifbm, 
and  I  shall  pass  for  you." 

•*  That  is,  my  friend,  exactly  my  pM- 
That  is,  you  have  guessed  a  part  of  it  bxA 
as  you  would  infallibly  be  found  ont  if  yoo 
went  on  parade,  that  is  not  aU  my  ^ 

••  And  what  about  yourself  t " 

Pierre  laughed.  ••  I  had  to  maketwo 
plans ;  one  for  you,  and  one  for  ma  Wfiv 
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do  I  do,  when  you  are  gone  t  My  man 
oatside — whom  I  have  bribed — ^retorns  for 
me,  and  lets  me  oat  by  the  Gk>yemor'B 
private  entrance  when  he  is  adeep.  I  go 
home  to  my  barracks  quietly.  No  one 
will  ever  sospect  me,  and  presently  I  get  a 
letter  from  you  telling  me  that  yon  have 
arrived  in  safety.'' 

All  this  was  pore  fiction. 

*'  Are  yon  quite  sure,  Pierre,  that  you 
are  safe  t " 

**  My  dear  friend/'  he  replied  earnestly, 
**  I  am  as  sure  of  my  future  as  I  am  of 
your  escape,  if  you  will  do  exactly  as  I 
order  you.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  my  future."  Again  he  laughed, 
and  looked  so  careless  and  light-hearted 
that  one  could  not  choose  but  believe 
him. 

"  A  Field-Marshal's  b^ton— or ^" 

''That,  or  the  other  fate  common  to 
soldiers,"  said  Pierre.  "  Quick,  now ;  un- 
dress and  change.  Think  of  Molly,  not  of 
my  futura" 

**  Tou  are  now  complete,"  he  said,  five 
minutes  afterwards.  ''Upon  my  word, 
Raymond,  you  make  a  pretty  lieutenant. 
But  stand  upright ;  swing  your  shoulders. 
Tou  civilians  never  understand  a  military 
walk ;  clank  your  heels,  rattle  your  sword, 
look  at  the  turnkeys  at  the  gate  as  an 
officer  looks  at  his  men,  without  fear  and 
with  authority;  but  keep  your  face  in 
shade.  When  you  leave  the  cell,  follow 
the  turnkey  without  a  word.  Do  you 
understand  so  far  )  " 

"Yes;  so  far." 

"Very  weU.  Outside  the  prison  is  a 
sentry  who  will  call  for  the  word.  It  is 
'  Espion  Anglais.'  Turn  to  the  right,  and 
walk  straight  along  the  street  until  you 
come  to  a  Utde  wine-shop  with  the  sign  of 
the  'Bleating  Lamb.'  Enter  this  shop, 
and  without  saying  a  word  walk  through 
it  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  room  above.  Do 
you  understand  all  this  f " 

"Perfectly.  ShaU  I  wait  there  for 
youl" 

"  No.  You  will  there  find  a  youne  lady. 
You  will  obey  her.  Kow,  my  friend,  fare- 
well" 

"  We  shall  meet  again." 

"  Perhaps.  I  do  not  know.  Farewell 
If — say  rather,  when  you  get  home  in 
safety,  give  this  note  to  Miss  Molly,  and  " 
— he  pulled  off  the  gold  lace  knot  that  hung 
from  his  sword-handle — "  give  her  this  as 
well  Tell  her  it  is  the  badge  of  my  honour 
that  I  give  her.  She  will  expliun  what 
that  means.    Now,  farewell,  Raymond." 


"  Farewell,  Pierre."  They  clasped  hands 
for  the  last  time,  and  looked  each  into  the 
other's  face.  At  the  last  moment  a  doubt 
crossed  Raymond's  mind.  "  You  are  quite 
sure — ^perfectly  sure,  Pierre,  that  you  are 
in  no  danger  whatever  t " 

"  Perfectly  sure,"  he  replied ;  "  I  know 
perfectly  well  where  I  shall  be  to-morrow 
morning.  There  is  a  thing  concerning 
myself  that  Molly  knows,  and  Madam 
Claira  When  you  get  home,  ask  them  to 
tell  you.  I  shall  not  mind  your  knowing  it 
then.  Forgive  me,  friend ;  it  is  the  only 
secret  that  I  have  kept  from  you,  and  even 
this  I  only  discovered  the  day  before  I 
came  away  from  Porchester.    Go  now." 

He  kissed  him,  French  fashion,  on  both 
cheeks. 

It  all  happened  exactly  as  Pierre  had 
arranged.  Tlie  turnkeys  glanced  a  moment 
at  the  officer,  and  let  him  out  The  sentry 
demanded  the  word  and  suffered  him  to 
pasa  He  was  a  free  man  once  more.  In 
the  Place  d'Armes,  through  which  his  way 
led,  stood  the  guillotine,  tall  and  slender, 
which  was  set  up  to  take  off  his  head ;  the 
workmen  were  stOl  engaged  upon  the 
scaffold.  Presently  he  came  to  the  wine- 
shop with  the  sign  of  the  "  Bleating  Lamb," 
its  doors  open.  Raymond  walked  through 
it  unchallenged  and  up  the  stairs,  all  this 
exactly  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions. 

When  I  received  Pierre's  letter  he  had 
been  dead  for  nearly  six  months,  so  long 
did  it  take  Raymond  to  effect  his  escape 
from  the  country. 

"  I  promised,"  he  said,  "  to  write  to  you 
if  ever  I  had  the  chance  of  doing  somethiog 
worthy.  The  chance  has  come,  but  not  in 
the  way  you  thought  and  I  hoped.  I  have 
set  Raymond  free.  The  guilt  of  my  father 
is  atoned,  and  the  life  of  your  lover  is 
saved  for  you.  What  more  could  I  desire 
or  expect )  Let  Madam  Claire  know  that 
I  was  not  ungrateful  or  forgetful.  If,  as 
she  thinks,  there  is  another  life  beyond  the 
grave — my  grave  will  be  among  the  crimi- 
nab  and  the  outcasts — perhaps  the  sin  of  my 
father  will  not  follow  me  there.  Farewell, 
and  be  happy." 

"So,  Monsieur" — this  was  the  young 
lady  who  was  to  meet  Raymond — "  I  have 
expected  you  for  two  hours.  Dieul  you 
are  exactly  like  Pierre  Gavotte.  Are  you 
brothers,  by  accident!  Strange  acci- 
dents happen  off  the  stage  as  well  as  upon 
it    Well,  I  promised  that  I  would  ask  no 
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qnestionsy  bat  yoa  most  do  exActly  what  I 
order  you.  Very  well,  then.  Oh,  I  know 
who  yon  are,  becaoae  I  ¥ras  in  the  Court 
toHlay  and  saw  the  trial!  Whatt  You 
are  no  more  a  spy  than  I  am,  and  you 
would  have  been  acquitted  but  for  the 
news  of  the  war,  which  turned  thdr  headsL 
You  played  with  great  dignity  the  part  of 
hero  in  the  last  act  but  ona  Believe  me, 
rir,  it  is  only  gentlemen  who  preserre 
their  dignity  at  such  momenta  I  under- 
stand good  playing.  You  looked  as  if  you 
were  so  strong  in  your  innocence  that  you 
would  not  show  any  anxiety  or  irritation, 
even  when  the  procureur  was  thundering 
for  justice."  She  rattled  on  without  pause 
or  stop,  being  a  pretty  little  black-eyed 
girl,  well  formed  but  slender.  ^*  Under- 
stand, then,  Monsieur,  that  I  am  an  actress. 
We  trust  our  lives  to  each  other — ^I  to 
you,  because  this  is  a  job  which  the  First 
Consul  would  regard  with  severe  displea- 
sure. But  you  are  innocent :  firsts  because 
you  look  so;  next,  because  you  say  so; 
and,  lastly,  because  Pierre  Gavotte— who 
is  the  soul  of  honour — says  so.  Therefore, 
I  am  pleased  to  protect  innocenca  On 
the  stage  I  am  frequently  innocent  myself, 
and,  therefore,  I  mow  what  it  is  to  want 
protection.  Now,  listen  and  obey.  In 
the  next  room  you  will  find  the  dress  of  a 
laquais.  Go  and  put  it  on.  First,  how- 
ever"— she  took  a  pair  of  sdssors  and  cut 
off  his  hair,  which  was  tied  behind,  and 
cropped  the  rest  so  as  to  hang  over  his 
ears,  as  is  the  way  with  the  common  folk 
— "  There — now  change  your  dress.  You 
are  a  Proven9al ;  you  speak  French  badly ; 
with  me  you  talk  in  your  own  language ; 
you  are  a  little  lame — ^let  me  see  you  walk 
— no,  this  is  the  way  that  lame  men  walk. 
You  are  also  a  little  deaf,  and  you  put  up 
your  hand  to  your  ear,  like  this — ^tum 
your  head  a  little,  and  open  your  mouth, 
and  say  ^Hein!'  So;  you  are  an  apt 
pupiL  Bemember  to  be  respectful  to 
your  mistress,  who  will  sometimes  scold 
you;  above  all,  study  the  manners  of 
servants.  We  are  to  start  to-morrow  for 
Marseilles;  you  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
pass  over  to  Spain,  but  you  must  not  run 
risks.  After  Marseilles,  I  am  going  north 
to  Burgundy,  where  we  shall  be  near 
the  frontier,  and  you  may  get  across  in 
safety." 

"  I  understand  everything." 

*'  As  for  your  papers,  I  have  them.  They 
will  be  found  perfectly  regular.  Al  this, 
Monsieur,  I  do  for  you  at  the  request  of 
Lieutenant  Gavotte,  who  is,  it  seems,  your 


friend.     I  hope  that  no  sojptcian  v£lU^ 
upon  hinL" 

<'  He  dedares  that  he  is  in  a»  di^ 
whatever,"  said  BaynuMid. 

"He  is  not  my  lovec  Do  not  tiai 
that  All  other  men  make  lore  to  ■ 
if  they  can ;  but  Pierre  does  beBoL  B 
has  protected  me  horn  thow  vio  4 
light  to  insult  an  actresa.  If  we  via 
found  out,  Monsi^ir  my  servant  vki 
lame  and  dea^  remember  we  shoiid  i 
three  have  an  oppcvtunity  of  looldig  iofe  ' 
the  basket  which  Madame  la  GoilktQa . 
keeps  for  her  frienda"  i 

"  I  assure  you.  Mademoiselle,  thit  t^ 
I  left  Pierre  he  was  laughing  il  tk 
danger." 

"  That  is  bad,"  she  said,  ahakiiig  k 
head.  "  Men  must  not  laugh  whoi  thej 
go  into  danger.    It  brings  bad  lack.' 

The  occupant  of  the  condemned  cdl  r- 
mained  uncUsturbed ;  nor  did  the  tonk^ 
come  to  let  him  out  by  the  GoTenori 
private  entrance.  He  was  left  then  iH 
night  long. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  before  diy- 
break,  he  was  aroused  by  two  of  tie 
gaolers.  They  brought  candles,  and  ii- 
formed  him  that  in  two  hours  he  woqU  be 
executed ;  the  time  being  fixed  early  to 
avoid  a  conflict  with  the  crowd,  who  wooU 
certainly  attempt  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 

They  asked  him  if  he  wanted  anythiBg; 
he  might  have  coffee  if  he  chose,  or  bnsdj, 
or  tobacco. 

The  prisoner  wanted  nothing  except  1 1 
cup  of  coffee,  which  they   broaght  \m 
Shortly  before  six  o'clock  they  cameagiiii, 
and  led  him  to  the  room  where  cnma^  ^ 
are  prepared  for  the  scaffold,  their  baodi , 
tied  behind  them,  and  their  hair  cat 

Then  a  very  unexpected  thing  happenei 
The  prisoner  remarked,  when  they  begafi  j| 
to  tie  lus  hands :  i, 

"  Monsieur    le    Directeur,    theee  cerfr 
monies  are  uselesa     The  execution  ^  i 
not  take  place  this  morning." 

The  Governor  made  no  reply,  and  4ej 
went  on  with  the  toilette. 

"The  execution,  I  repeat,  MonsieDrJe 
Directeur,  cannot  take  place." 

"Why  not  I" 

"  Because  the  prisoner  has  escaped  1° 

"  Escaped  1  The  nrisoner  has  escaped  i 
Then  who  are  you  f " 

"The  prisoner  has  escaped,  I  rep«*^ 
He  is  now,  if  he  is  prudent,  concealw^ 
securely  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  m 
him,  though  you  search  every  booBe  dj 
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France.  As  for  me,  you  would  observe, 
if  the  light  was  stronger,  that  I  am  not 
the  prisoner,  though  I  am  said  to  resemble 
him.  I  am,  on  the  other  hand,  an  officer 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Kegiment  of  the  Line.'' 

"Is  it  possible  1"  cried  the  Governor. 
"  An  officer )    What  does  this  mean  ? " 

'^  If  you  doubt  my  word,  lead  me  to  the 
guillotine.  But  if  you  desire  to  prove 
the  truth  of  my  words,  call  in  any  man 
of  that  regiment  and  ask  them  who  I 
am." 

'<  Bat  you  brought  me  a  letter  from  the 
Commandant" 

"  It  was  a  forgery.  I  forged  the  signa- 
ture." 

"  But — how  did  the  prisoner  escape  1 " 

"  He  went  out  of  the  prison  dressed  in 
my  hat  and  cloak.  I  gave  him^  besides, 
the  password." 

"Where  is  he,  now,  then  t"  asked  the 
Governor,  stupidly. 

"  Why,  if  he  is  a  wise  man  he  will,  cer- 
tainly, keep  that  a  secret" 

"If  the  thing  be  as  you  say,"  said  the 
Governor,  "you  have  yourself.  Monsieur, 
committed  a  most  serious  crime.  Whatl 
you,  an  officer  in  the  army,  to  release  an 
English  spy]" 

"That  is  true.  I  have  committed  a 
veiy  serious  crime,  indeed.  It  is  so 
serious  that  I  might  just  as  well  have 
suffered  the  execution  to  go  on.  Mean- 
while, I  must  ask  you  to  take  me  back  to 
the  cell,  and  to  acquaint  my  Colonel  im- 
mediately with  what  has  happened," 

There  was  a  great  crowd  upon  the 
Place  d'Armes,  where  the  guillotine  was 
standing  on  a  scaffold  ready  to  embrace 
her  victim.  A  military  guard  was  stationed 
round  the  scaffold  to  keep  off  the  crowd. 
Early  as  it  was,  the  square  was  crowded 
with  people,  chiefly  soldiers  and  sailors, 
who  were  in  great  spirits  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  the  head  taken  off  an  Endish 
spy — an  agent  of  perfidious  Albion.  They 
sang  songs,  and  played  rough  jokes  upon 
each  other.  Among  them  were  the  country 
people,  who  had  brought  in  tfieir  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  the  market,  and  a  few  ser- 
vants who  were  out  thus  early  to  see  the 
execution  as  well  as  to  do  the  day's  mar- 
keting. 

The  criminal  was  late.  The  time  crept 
along.  Decidedly  he  was  very  late.  Had 
anything  happened  1  Were  they  goine  to 
pardon  him  at  the  last  moment  1  Had  he 
confessed  his  guilt  and  revealed  the  whole 
of  the  English  plots  1    Would  it  not  be 


well  to  storm  the  prison  as  the  Bastille  had 
been  stormed,  and  to  seize  the  spy  whether 
he  had  confessed  or  not  t 

Presently,  men  came  and  began  to  take 
down  the  scaffold,  and  it  was  understood 
that  there  would  be  no  execution  that  day, 
because  the  prisoner  had  escaped. 

The  town  was  searched ;  house  by  house, 
room  by  room.  At  the  gates  no  one  in 
the  least  corresponding  to  him  had  passed. 
The  prisoner  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
Hown.  Good.  When  found  he  should  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  people.  But  he  was 
not  found. 

Three  days  afterwards,  however,  there 
was  a  most  exciting  spectacle  in  the  Place 
d'Armes;  a  sight  such  as  had  not  been 
witnessed  since  December,  1793— a  mili- 
tary execution. 

Everybody  now  knew  that  Lieutenant 
Gavotte,  of  the  Forty-ninth  Regiment,  had 
effected  the  escape  of  the  English  spy.  It 
was  whispered  by  those  who  know  every- 
thing, that  a  great  plot  had  been  discovered 
in  which  many  of  die  French  officers  them- 
selves were  implicated.  None,  however, 
except  the  Colonel,  knew  for  certain 
why  he  had  done  this  thing.  In  his 
trial  he  simply  said  that  the  so-called 
English  spy  was  an  innocent  man  whose 
story  was  true ;  that  he  had  been  kind  to 
himself  when  a  prisoner  in  England ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he  had  assisted  him  to 
escape. 

His  Colonel  went,  at  the  prisoner's  re? 
quest,  to  see  him.  I  know  not  what  passed 
between  them,  but  on  his  return  the  Colonel 
was  greatly  agitated,  and  openly  declared 
that  no  braver  officer  ever  existed  than 
Lieutenant  Gavotte,  and  no  better  man. 

They  brought  him  out  to  die  between 
six  and  seven  in  the  morning.  First  they 
tore  away  his  epaulettes,  t£en  his  cuffs, 
and  then  his  facings.  He  was  no  longer 
an  officer;  he  was  no  longer  a  soldier. 
But  his  face  showed  no  sense  of  shame  or 
fear. 

Among  the  spectators  was  a  man  who, 
to  see  the  show,  had  been  sitting  under 
the  tiers  all  night  long.  He  was  a  rest- 
less man,  who  moved  and  fidgetted  con- 
tinually, and  bit  his  nails;  his  eyes  were 
red ;  he  spoke  to  no  one. 

When  they  led  out  the  young  man  he 
nodded  his  head. 

'•  Good,"  he  said.  "  First  the  flood,  then 
the  fire.  The  property  is  first  destroyed, 
and  then  the  son." 

When  they  set  Pierre  in  his  place  this 
man  nodded  his  head  again. 
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"Good/*  he  said  "  On  that  spot  died 
the  Count." 

They  ofifered  to  tie  a  handkerchief  round 
the  prisoner's  eyes,  but  he  refused,  and 
stood  with  folded  arms. 

"Good/'  said  the  spectator  again. 
"Thus  the  Count  refused  to  be  bound." 

Then  at  the  word  they  fired,  and  Pierre 
Gavotte  fell  dead. 

"Thus  fell  the  Count,"  said  the  spec- 
tator. He  walked  slowly  from  his  place 
and  stood  beside  the  dead  body.  "  This^ 
is  mine,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  his  father." 


CHAPTER  XV.      CONCLUSION. 

There  is  one  more  chapter  to  write,  and 
my  story,  which  I  am  never  tired  of  telling, 
will  be  finished.  In  the  years  to  come  it  will 
be  told  by  my  children,  and  by  my  children's 
children — nay,  among  my  descendants,  sure 
I  am  that  my  story  will  never  be  forgotten, 
80  wonderful  it  is  and  strange. 

Baymond  was  dead ;  he  had  been  guil- 
lotined :  his  letter  told  us  this :  only  the 
poor  mad  woman  assured  us  (speaking 
through  the  spirit  of  her  husband)  that  he 
was  safe,  and  this  we  would  not  believa 

Raymond  was  not  dead ;  you  have  heard 
by  what  a  miracle  he  was  saved ;  hear  now 
how  he  came  home  to  us. 

It  was  on  Christmas  Eve.  First,  there 
was  a  great  surprise  for  us,  unexpected 
and  astonishing.  But  not  the  greatest 
surprise  of  all 

A  sad  Christmas  Eve.  The  time  was 
between  six  and  seven.  I  was  sitting 
beside  Madam  Claire,  on  a  stool  before  the 
fira  There  was  no  candle,  because  these 
poor  ladies  could  only  afford  candles  when 
Madam  Claire  was  working.  And  to-night 
she  was  doing  nothing. 

To  Frenchwomen  the  feast  of  Christ- 
mas is  not  so  great  an  occasion  for  fes- 
tivity as  that  of  the  New  Year,  when  they 
exchange  presents  and  make  merry.  But 
Madam  Claire  had  lived  ten  years  with  us 
and  understood  our  Christmas  rejoicing. 
Alas !  there  was  little  joy  for  us  this  year, 
we  thought,  and  there  would  be  little  in 
the  years  to  come. 

As  we  sat  there,  in  silence,  my  head  in 
Madam's  lap,  the  waits  came  to  sing  before 
our  door,  the  lusty  cobbler  leading.  They 
sang  "When  shepherds  watched  their 
flocks  by  night,"  and  "Let  nothing  you 
dismay,"  with  fiddle  and  harp  to  accom- 
pany. I  believe  the  cobbler  sang  his 
loudest  and  lustiest,  out   of   pure  sym- 
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pathy,  because  he  knew  that  w©  were  i 
trouble. 

"  Last  Christmas—-"  I  began,  bnt  cod 
say  no  mora 

"Patience,  child,  patience!"  saidMidu 
"  The  Lord  knows  what  is  best,  ersi  k 
two  humble  women.     Though  RayrnoD 
will  never  come  to  us,  we  shall  go 
him." 

"My  friend " — ^it  was  the  poor,  mady 
talking  to  her  dead  husband— "it  is  ^ 
for  Raymond  to  come  homa  I  thoa^t 
heard  his  footsteps ;  we  have  misBed  4 
boy " 

She  looked  about  the  room,  as  if  expel 
ing  to  see  him  sitting  among  us. 

"  Claire,  my  sister,  when  KaymondcoB]i 
we  will  make  a  feast  for  him.  Theresb 
be  a  dance  and  a  supper  for  the  villige4 
Raymond  will  come  home  to^ay. 
husband  1  Thou  art  always  ready  to  mi 
us  happy.  To-day,  Claire  ;  to-day."  S 
laughed  with  a  gentle  satisfaction.  "^ 
cannot  keep  the  boy  always  at  home,  4 
we  t  That  is  impossible.  But  he  hu  m 
forsotten  his  mother.  He  is  coming  hofl 
to-day — to-day  1" 

One  should  have  been  accustomed 
such  words  as  these,  but  they  went  to  a 
hearts ;  so  great  was  the  mockery  betwd 
our  grief  and  the  poor  creature's  h^ 
ness. 

Then  there  came  a  single  footstep  alo^ 
the  road.  I  knew  it  for  the  Vicar'e^  andh 
stopped  at  the  cottage  door.  ^ 

He  came  in,  bearing  in  his  arms  sos^ 
thing  most  carefully  swathed  and  wnppel 

"  Ladies,"  he  bowed  to  all  of  us  togediet, 
"  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  the  cosioffi 
in  England,  as  you  doubtless  know,  to  ex- 
change with  each  other  those  good  wisbei 
of  Christian  folk  one  to  other,  which  an 
based  upon  the  Event  which  the  Chinch 
will  to-morrow  commemorata  I  wish  f* 
this  household  a  merry ** 

"Nay,  sir,"  I  said,  "can  we  hn 
merry  hearts,  this  Christmas  or  uj 
Christmas)" 

"  A  merry  Christmas,"  he  said  etoutij. 
"  and  a  happy  New  Year.  Ay,  the  menwt 
Christmas  and  the  happiest  New  Year  tiut 
Heaven  can  bestow " 

Was  His  Reverence  in  his  right  mindt 

"It  is  also,"  he  went  on,  "thegodlj 
custom  among  us  to  make  presents  one  ^ 
the  other,  at  this  season,  in  token  of  00 
mutual  affection,  and  in  gratitude  to  w 
Giver  of  all  good  things.  Thae/bft 
Madam,  I  have  ventured  to  bring  with  me 
my  offering.    It  is  this." 
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He  placed  the  parcel  upon  the  table,  and 
began  to  nnroU  the  coverings. 

<<  What ) "  he  looked  at  me  with  a  kind 
of  fierceness  quite  nnnsnal  in  his  character 
— "  what  1  yon  think  that  I  conld  look  on 
unmoved  at  the  afflictions  of  this  innocent 
family  1 "  (I  declare  that  I  never  thonzht 
anything  of  the  kind.)  "  Yon  think  that 
I  could  sufifer  them  to  break  np  and  destroy 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  miserable  guineas,  so 
priceless  a  relic  as  the  Golden  Rose,  given 
to  this  family  five  hundred  years  ago) 
Never.  Learn,  Madam,"  he  bowed  again 
to  Madam  Claire,  ^*  that  I  have  been  the 
holder,  not  the  buyer  or  the  seller,  of  the 
jewels  belonging  to  this  precious  monu- 
ment of  ancient  (though  mistaken  and  cor- 
rupt) religion.  I  have  now  replaced  every 
stone  in  its  proper  setting — you  will  not 
find  one  missing — and  I  give  you  back 
complete,  just  as  when  it  was  hallowed 
by  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  your  Holy  Rose." 

He  threw  off  the  coverings,  and  behold 
it — the  gems  sparkling  and  the  gold 
branches  glowing  in  the  firelight;  every 
jewel  replaced,  and  the  Rose  as  complete 
as  ever;  and  most  beautiful  it  looked, 
with  its  flowers  all  of  precious  stones. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said;  '*  the  deception 
which  I  have  practised.  I  was  determined 
to  save  the  Rose,  and,  without  my  little 
falsehood  (which  may  Heaven  forgive  !)  you 
would  not  have  taken  the  money." 

"We  must  bring  out  the  Holy  Rose 
because  Raymond  comes  home  to-day,"  said 
the  mad  lady. 

"Sir,"  cried  Madam  Claire.  "Oh,  Sir, 
this  is  too  mucL"  She  burst  into  sobbing 
and  weeping  and  fell  upon  her  knees  at 
the  table,  throwing  her  arms  round  the 
Rosa  I  never  knew  before  how  much  she 
loved  it 

**  It  is  one  thing  to  restore  to  you  the 
Rose,"  said  the  Vicar,  **  it  is  another  to  give 
you  back  the  dead.  Heaven  alone  can  do 
that  Yet  there  was  a  legend,  a  tradition,  a 
superstitious  belief  concerning  this  Rose, 
was  there  not )  The  House  should  never 
want  heirs  so  long  as  the  Rose  remained 
in  its  possession.  Why,  it  has  never  left 
your  bands  except  to  be,  as  we  may  say, 
repaired." 

''Alas!"  said  Madam,  "the  tradition 
has  proved  false.  It  was,  I  fear,  a  human 
and  earthly  tradition,  not  warranted  by 
the  biesbing  of  the  Pope,  which  must 
have  been  intended  for  some  other  than 
the  lady  to  whom  he  made  the  gift" 

"Perhaps.  Yet  sometimes — ^nay.  I 
know  not " 


Here  he  hesitated,  and  looked  from 
Madam  to  me,  and  from  me  to  Madam  as 
one  who  has  something  to  communicate, 
but  doubts  how  to  say  it  or  what  he  should 
say.    What  could  he  have  to  sayl 

"  Poor  Molly ! "  he  said  at  length,  laying 
his  hand  upon  my  head.  "  Poor  child ! 
thou  hast  had  a  grievous  time  of  trial 
Hast  thou  faith  enough  to  believe  that 
there  may  still  be  happiness  in  store  for 
theel" 

I  shook  my  head.  There  was  no  more 
happiness  possible  for  me. 

"  Strange  1"  he  said,  still  with  that 
hesitation.  "Twas  an  old  legend,  it 
seems  a  foolish  legend.  How  can  the  bless- 
ing of  a  mere  man  have  such  merit  ?    We 

may  not  believe  it     Yet Sometimes 

we  are  deceived,  and  idle  words  prove 
true.  It  hath  happened  that  things  which 
seemed  impossible  have  happened.  Where- 
fore, Molly,  let  us  hope — ^let  us  hope.  But 
why  connect  such  things  as  may  happen 
with  the  Pope  1 " 

I  think  we  ought  to  have,  guessed  some- 
thing at  these  worda  But  Raymond  was 
dead.  We  cannot  expect  the  dead  to  be 
raised  to  Ufa  And,  besides,  I  was  think- 
ing of  Madam,  who  was  weeping,  and  pray- 
ing, and  praising  God  upon  her  knees; 
being  carried  quite  out  of  herself,  as  I  had 
never  seen  her  before,  except  when  she 
spoke  like  a  prophetess  to  Pierra 

"  Molly,"  said  the  Vicar,  "  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  wonderful ;  we  cannot  try 
to  fathom  them.  If  sorrow  falls  upon  us,  we 
must  leam'to  be  resigned ;  if  joy  comes,  we 
must  be  grateful.  My  dear,  how  shall  I 
tell  thee  what  has  happened  1 " 

"  Is  it  some  new  misfortune  1 "  I  asked. 
"Has  my  father '* 

''Nay,  it  is  no  misfortune.  And  yet 
thou  must  summon  up  all  thy  courage  to 
hear  the  news  which  came  to  me  this 
afternoon.  Listen,  then ;  and  if  I  do  not 
tell  thee  all  at  once,  it  is  because  I  fear  for 
thy  reasoa  Thy  father,  child,  knows  the 
news,  and  he  is  already — ^but  I  anticipata 
Sally  knows,  and  she  comes  with  him  in  a 
few  miuutea  Bat  I  must  speak  slowly. 
Her  father  knows,  because  he  brought  him 
in  the  boat    But  I  am  going  too  quickly." 

"  Who  has  come  in  the  boat  —  my 
father)" 

''  No,  Molly,  no ;  not  thy  father.  I  fear, 
child,  that  I  have  broken  the  news  too 
abruptly — ^let  me  begin  again.  If,  I  say,  re- 
signation is  the  duty  of  the  sorrowful,  a 
grateful  heart,  which  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  joyful,  must  be  shown  in  a  spirit  that 
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is  tranquil  and  self-contained.  Be  tranquil 
and  self-contained ;  and  now,  my  dear,  I 
have  this  day  received  a  letter — this  after- 
noon only — ^followed  by  the  boat  from  the 
harbonr  with  —  with — the  potatoes  and 
onions  and — and — the  woman  whom  they 
call  Porchester  Sal " 

Was  the  Vicar  going  off  his  head) 
What  could  he  mean  1 

He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  pre- 
pare my  mind  any  more,  for  at  that  moment 
a  man  came  running  down  the  road,  and 
the  door  burst  open. 

It  was  my  cousin  Tom. 

'*  I  hear  the  footstep  of  my  boy,"  said  the 
Countess. 

"MoUyl"  he  cried,  "A  Ghost  1  A 
Ghost  1    I  have  seen  a  Ghost  1 " 

His  wild  eyes  and  pale  cheeks  showed 
at  least  that  he  was  horribly  frightened. 
His  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  the  whip  which 
he  generally  carried  had  beea  dropped  some- 
where in  the  road. 

"Molly!  A  real  Ghost.  When  I  saw 
him  I  said:  'Who's  afraid  of  a  Ghost)' 
That's  what  I  said.  *  Who's  afraid  of  a 
Ghost!  You'd  like  to  kick  me  again, 
would  you  f '  And  with  that  I  gave  him 
one  wiUi  my  whip.  Would  you  bdUeve  it ! 
My  whip  was  blocked  out  of  my  hand, 
and  I  got  a  one-two  with  his  fists — 
Well,  any  man  may  be  afraid  of  a  Ghost, 
and  I  ran  away." 

"  A  Ghost,  Tom  1" 

"  Molly,  you  remember  that  story  about 
the  fight  and  the  kick  in  the  face,  don't 
you)     I  used  to    say  that  I  had  him 


down  and  was  laying  on  vdth  a  wiH  | 
That  wasn't  true,  Molly.  I  dareeay  I  f 
should  have  had  him  down  in  another  ^ 
round — no — no — he  will  haunt  me— it  | 
wasn't  true  at  all  I  never  had  him' 
down,  and  he  would  never  have  gone 
down,  because  he  began  it;  but  he  did 
kick  me." 

"Tom,  that  was  Pierre  Gavotte,  not 
Raymond  at  all" 

"Ah  !  all  of  a  Ule;  stick  to  it  Oh! 
Lord — here  he  is  again  I " 

Sally  rushed  in  before  him. 

"Miss  Molly  I  Miss  Molly!  Ibrooglit 
him  up  the  harbour  in  the  boat  We 
picked  him  up  at  Point.  Here  he  k! 
Here  he  is  I  Not  a  bit  of  a  FrenchmiG, 
though  he  is  dressed  in  a  blue  sack  audi 
cloth  cap.     Oh !  here  he  is  I " 

Oh  I  Heavens ;  can  I  ever  forget  that 
moment!  'Twas  Raymond  himsell  %- 
mond,  strong  and  wdl,  his  arms  stretched 
out  for  me.  When  he  let  me  go, law 
that  the  Vicar  and' my  father  were  ahakiDg 
hands,  and  the  tears  were  in  thdr  eyei 
But  Madam  Claire  was  still  on  her  koeo, 
her  head  in  her  handa  And  so  we  itood 
in  silence  until  she  rose  and  solemnly  kiaed 
her  nephew. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Raymond's  mother  to 
her  husband,  "I  knew  that  your  worfe 
come  always  trua  You  said  that  Baj- 
mond  would  come  home  to-day.  We  w^ 
have  a  feast  to  welcome  the  boy's  retan. 
And  the  villagers  shall  dance." 

"It  is,"  said  Madam  Claire,  "AeBkss- 
ing  of  the  Holy  Rose." 
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IN   BEAUTY'S   CAUSE; 

OR, 

THE  QUEST  OF  A  YEAR 

CHAPTER  L 
THE  admiral's  HOME,    CORNWALL. 

The  almanacl^  had  it  that  the  month 
was  September,  bat  the  woods  and  fields 
would  have  said  July,  for  there  was  no 
tinge  of  autumnal  decay  anywhere  to  be 
seen.  A  m<MBt  and  stmless  summer  had 
left  some  compensation  in  the  richness  of 
the  foliage  and  the  luxuriance  of  yegeta- 
tion,  and  a  few  warm,  halcyon  days  with 
glorious  sunshine  and  a  soft  whispering 
breeze  made  life  once  more  worth  living. 

Such,  anyhow,  was  the  state  of  afiairs 
at  Polpemac,  a  village  not  far  from  the  ex- 
treme cape  of  Cornwall,  placed  in  a  rocky 
ravine  which  sheltered  it  from  the  rough 
Atlantic  gales.  At  the  head  of  the  lit^e 
dell  above  the  village  stood  Polpemac 
House  with  its  grounds  sloping  to  the 
river,  so-called,  wUch  was  little  more  than 
a  brook,  with  a  margin  of  rich  feathery 
growth,  among  which  were  conspicuous  in 
bounteous  prorasion  the  tasselled  fronds  of 
the  royal  fern.  In  another  half-mile  the 
brook  had  merged  into  a  deep  tidal  creek 
where  fishermen's  cobles  were  moored  and 
an  occasional  trading  brig  found  a  haven. 

From  the  margin  of  the  brook  velvet 
lawns  led  upwards  to  an  old-world  terrace 


with  carved  balusters  and  white  classic 
urns  peeping  from  a  rich  growth  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  climbing  plants.  The  house 
above  seemed  rather  itself  a  growth  than 
the  mere  creation  of  architects  and  builders. 
The  main  stem  was  a  quaint  but  restricted 
Tudor  manor  house,  from  which  had 
branched  out  here  a  handsome  saloon  and 
conservatories  flashing  back  the  sunlight, 
there  a  Und  of  kiosk  with  a  lofty  tower 
and  tall  flagstaff  Th6n  another  ofiishoot 
formed  a  billiard-room  and  smoking-room, 
and  this  was  connected  with  the  rest  by  a 
terrace  and  quaint  oriental  gallery,  almost 
overgrown  by  palms  and  semi-tropical 
plants. 

Within,  the  furniture  and  adornments 
ofiered  the  same  contrasted  but  pleasant 
confusion.  Old  Gothic  buffetSi  spider- 
legged  tables,  cabinets  of  Queen  Anne's 
date,  high-backed  chairs,  and  comfortable 
modem  couches  were  nQii(igled  with  French 
marqueterie,  inlaid  IndUan  coffers,  and  old 
Ji^panese  enamels.  Chinese  monsters 
ginned  from  behind  screens  of  delicate 
Peruvian  matting,  and  the  thick  white  fur 
of  the  polar  bear  was  contrasted  with  the 
rich  spoils  of  the  burning  tropics. 

But  Polpemac  was  not  the  museum  of  a 
collector  of  curiosities ;  it  had  collected  for 
itsell  The  spoils  of  generations  had  ac- 
cumulated under  its  ever-widening  roof- 
tree.  Adventurers  had  explored  new 
countries ;  soldiers  had  fought  on  far-away 
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fielcUy  and  had  plundered  a  little  no  doabt 
from  the  enemy ;  sailors  had  ransacked 
strange  heathen  temples,  and  had  made 
free  with  idols  and  graven  images— and  all 
with  Polpemac  in  their  odnda,  and  thinking 
the  pleasant  Cornish  home  the  fittest  re- 
ceptacle for  their  treasmees. 

There  was  an  old  saying  in  the  country 
that  Polpemac  possessed  every  thing  in  the 
world  except  a  child — a  saying  wonderfully 
borne  out  in  the  history  of  the  old  house. 
No  child  had  ever  been  bom  at  Polpemac, 
nor  ever  would  be,  said  the  old  wiseacres  ; 
and  these  were  not  likely  to  be  put  to 
shame  by  the  present  occupiers  of  the 
house— one  Admiral  Langford  and  his 
middle-aged  maiden  sister.  Yet  there  was 
a  young  girl  in  the  house  who  called  them 
aunt  and  uncle ;  but  the  relationship  was 
only  by  adoption,  and  Ethd  Langford — 
more  generally  known  as  Beauty — ^had  no 
hereditary  liffht  to  the  name  she  bore. 

In.  this  pleasant  autumn  weather,  in 
which  there  is  no  touch  of  bitterness,  the 
dwellers  at  Polpemac  House  are  mostly 
encamped  upon  the  lawn  b^ore  the  open 
windows  of  the  saloon.  The  letter  bag 
has  just  arriyed — ittums  up  aboutluncheon 
time  in  those  out-of-the-way  latitudes — and 
while  the  Admiral  is  frowning  and  knitting 
his  brows  over  his  deiqpatches,  his  sister  is 
smiling  and  sighing  as  she  reads  a  long 
letter  from  a  Mend  of  early  days.  The 
parson  of  St  Kyloe,  which  is  the  church 
town  for  Polpemac,  makes  a  third  on  the 
lawn ;  and  as  he  has  no  letters  to  read  he 
is  occupying  himself  with  a  book — no 
novel  or  frothy  trifle  appropriate  to  the 
scene,  but  a  meanly-bound  vocabulary  of 
the  Zulu  language. 

<<  Listen,  William,"  cried  Miss  Langford 
to  her  brother,  '*  listen  to  what  your  old 
friend  Beatrice  Vavasor  writes :  'There  is 
one  thing  you  have  not  got  at  Polpemac, 
despite  the  ada^e,  with  which  we  are  now 
supplied  at  Conmssberg.  What  do  you 
say  to  a  human  head,  Walter's  last  con- 
signment, a  horrible-lookiBg  bead  from 
Bomeo  %  So,  you  see,  Wahcnr  must  be  on 
his  way  home  at  last  The  servants  are 
frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and  dedare 
that  they  hear  the  head  talking  to  itself  at 
night  in  a  strange  ton^.' '' 

"  Come,  thaf  s  a  pomt  of  interest,'^  said 
Mr.  Seabright,  the  parson  of  St  Kyloe. 
*'  If  these  servants  now  coold  give  us  the 
sounds  of  the  words  they  heard  we  might 
tell  what  family  of  language  the  sounds 
belong  ta  Who  knows,  ii  might  tlurow  i 
some  U^t  on  Beauty's  early  vocabulary."  * 


]^Css  Langford  Bhook  her  head.  'Ita 
afraid  that  is  a  mystery  that  is  iaiohiib 
now.  Poor  Ethel  must  remain  with  tk 
stigma." 

'' Nonsense  r'  intenm^ted  theAdodal, 
angrily,  ''what  stigma  is  there!  Wk 
does  it  matter  about  the  girl's  origm  i 
she  is  good  and  clever  and  handsomei  a  i 
nobody  can  dispute  our  Beauty  to  be.  Jk* 
you  know,  Dcnrothy,  there  is  sometli^ 
about  her  tibat  often  reminds  meof  Beihioe 
Vavasor  h^raell" 

"I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  know  aoai- 
thing  more  about  Miss  Vavasor,"  said  Ik 
Seabijght,  "and  this  absentee  brottitf- 
what  an  eccentric  character  he  most  beT 

"  Eccentric,  indeed  1 "  replied  MiisLiB| 
ford ;  *'  do  you  know  we  were  beglnniig 
to  think  that  Walter  Vavasor  had  dkip- 
peared  from  tiie  world  altogethra—twitff 
years  absent  from  his  own  beaotifol  ixmt 
Coningsberg  is,  I  assure  you,  a  chandng, 
even  princely  residence,  and  for  fifiea 
years  at  least  no  one,  except  his  aster 
Beatrice,  who  manages  everything  in  la 
absence,  has  heard  a  word  from  him." 

"  I  have  heard  people  talk  about  Has 
Vavasor,"  said  the  parson  ;  "one  cf  yoor 
stem  and  masculine  females,  who  ii  mb 
at  every  racecourse ;  a  pale,  wearv  fac6,tn 
Amazonian  costume,  arace^lass  uimgoTV 
her  shoulders,  a  betting-book  in  her  hud 
She  leans  over  the  badcony  of  the  esdo- 
sure,  and  with  a  nod  of  h^  head  adMn 
pendk  are  at  work  among  the  exciled 
bookmakers,  who  struggle  to  catch  her 
eye.  All  the  while  she  wean  an  expni' 
sion  of  indifference  and  even  disdain.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  she  abhois  noei, 
and  yet  she  keeps  up  the  stud  and  noi 
her  hemes— as  Mr.  William  Sykei-jtM^ 
to  keep  up  the  honour  of  the  hooso  a 
Vavasor.  And  the  same  witii  the  hoonii 
I  am  told  she  keeps  up  the  pack  andhoDti 
three  days  a  week  in  the  season,  alwaji 
with  the  same  weary,  disdainful  ajr." 

"Yes,  that  is  Beatrice,"  said  Mias  laq^ 
ford,  nodding  her  head  approvindy  i(  thi 
description.  "A  noUe-hearted  woatn 
too;  buti  must  not  sing  her  praises brfon 
the  Admiral,  who  is  strangely  prejudiced 
against  her." 

"I— no  I"  cried  the  Admind,  looUig 
conflised,  "  I  have  no  prejudice  agahul  hff ; 
I  have  a  great  objection  to  n^o^^^^gte 
for  she  rec^  painful  memories.  Botw 
is  all ;  I  rather  admire  her." 

"  Hush,  Admiral  1"  said  Miss  Lao^ 
"  here  conma  Elhel  hexself  and  oar  faqp 
guests.'' 
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OHAFTER  IL      FOKBIGN  GUXSTS. 

Miss  Langford  gave  the  panon  a 
warning  look,  for  Ethel  was  already 
within  earahot  At  a  glance  it  might  be 
seen  that  there  was  no  family  resem- 
blance between  Beanty  and  her  guardians. 
These  latter  were  of  the  blonde  and  Aorid 
English  type.  Ethel  was  dark  and  eerie- 
looking,  with  great  languid  eyes,  and  com- 
plexion brown  and  warm.  There  was 
more  likeness  between  herself  and  her  com- 
panion, Madame  Bertrand — a  pretty  and 
animated  Frenchwoman— who  was  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  Ethel's  and  a  guest  at 
Polpemac. 

''Our  letters  have  just  arrived,"  cried 
Miss  Langford,  ''and  here  are  two  for  the 
(General  and  three  for  Madame  Bertrand.'' 

The  Creneral,  a  tall,  elderly  man,  with 
a  large  grey  moustache,  advanced  to 
receive  his  letters  witii  a  kind  of  military 
precision,  and  with  profuse  apologies  retired 
to  discuss  their  contents.  Madame  Ber- 
trand trifled  with  her  letters,  looked  at 
the  seals  and  addresses,  and  dropped  them 
into  her  pocket. 

*'  And  no  letters  for  me ! "  cried  Ethel^ 
looking  round ;  "that  is  a  shame." 

But  the  Admiral  beckoned  her  to  his 
sida 

"  There  is  one  left  in  Pandora's  box,  my 
dear,"  he  whispered,  slipping  a  letter  into 
her  hand ;  "  I  recognised  the  handwriting, 
and  would  not  make  it  public  property. 
Take  it  away  and  read  it  under  the 
trees." 

Etiiel,  too,  seemed  to  recognise  the  hand- 
writing, for  her  countenance  took  a  sudden 
glow  which  warmed  her  face  into  beauty, 
and  with  a  grateful  glance  towards  the 
Admiral  she  retired  into  the  shade. 

Presently  General  Bertrand  returned 
with  a  shadow  of  vexation  on  his  face. 

''Alas  ! "  he  said,  addressing  Miss  Lang- 
ford, "I  have  received  my  letter  of  recall 
I  am  summoned  to  resume  my  command." 

"  Oh,  what  sad  news  1  '*  cried  Miss  Lang- 
ford, "  you  must  really  leave  us  t  But  your 
wife — must  she  go  too  1 " 

The  General  said  that  he  should  be 
happy  to  leave  his  irih  in  Miss  Langford's 
kind  chaige  for  a  few  days  if  permitted. 
He  must  toke  his  leave  at  once,  for  he  had 
not  a  moment  to  spare,  but  he  trusted 
that  his  hosts  of  to-day  would  be  his  guests 
of  to-morrow,  and  Madame  Bertrand  grace* 
fnUy  seconded  his  entreaties. 

"  You  are  too  kind,"  replied  Miss  Lang* 
ford  politely.   "Formyown  part,Iam  too 


firmly  rooted  here.    But  the  Admiral  and 
Ethel  must  answer  for  themselves." 

"I  shall  be  charmed,  dear  Helen,"  cried 
Ethel,  who  had  now  rejiHued  the  party. 
".If  only  our  dear  Admiral  will  consent  to 
bring  me.  Where  is  het — Playing 
billiards  with  St  Eyloe,  I  guess." 

"Let  us  find  him,  and  make  him  pro- 
mise to  come,"  cried  Madame  Berteuad. 
"Adieu,  mon  brave,"  she  cried,  waving 
her  hand  to  the  General  "You  shafi 
have  a  week's  liberty,  and  then  you  may 
expect  me,  and,  I  hope,  my  friend&" 

The  General  had  taken  his  leave,  and 
driven  away,  and  the  young  people  were  at 
tennis  on  the  lawn,  when  Miss  Langford 
retired  to  her  own  sitting-room  for  reposa 
She  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid. 

"  What  a  mercy ! "  as  Bridget  appeared 
in  answer  to  the  summona    '*One  is  gone,  ! 
and  the  other  is  going,  Bridget" 

"Well,  that  is  a  merc^^,  Miss,  as  you 
say.    And  the  Count,  too,  is  he  going  I " 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Bridget,  he  won^  stay 
long  after  her.  But  the  wont  of  it  is  the 
artfol  creature  is  trying  to  persuade  the 
Admiral  to  go  and  visit  tier  and  take  Mis 
Ethel" 

"Dear  me!"  cried  Bridget,  k)oking 
quite  scared.  "How  wondcnrful  that  do 
agree  with  what  old  Dolly  Penteasel 
was  saying  only  just  nowl  And  that 
reminds  me,  Miss,  that  Mia  Penteasel  do 
want  powerful  to  see  yoa  She  says  there 
has  been  awful  crying  and  lamenting  in 
Kyloe  these  last  three  nights,  and  she 
fears  that  there  be  something  that 
threatens  Miss  Ethel" 

"She  knows  it,  my  dear,  good  lady, 
she  knows  it,"  cried  Dolly  Penteasel  her- 
self, who,  finding  the  coast  clear,  had 
slipped  in  from  the  servants'  hall  "That 
poor,  dear  lady  doesn't  cry  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea  for  notiiing.  La,  my 
dear  I  it  do  be  heartrending  to  hear  her." 

"Oh,  Dolfy!"  cried  Miss  Langford 
feebly.  "We  can't  believe  that  such 
things  are  permitted." 

"Ho!      What!"   cried   Dolly,    much 
excited.      "Did   you   ever   know  Dolly 
Penteasel  deceive  yout    Do  you  think  a 
mother  is  not  pennitted  to  cry  for  her 
cluld  I    What  was  it  when  the  poor  little 
maid  was  near  death's  door  with  scarlet 
fever  t    What  was  it  when  she  was  out 
in  the  tempest  with  my  Lord  Admiral; 
and  nearly  lost  1    Didn't  I  tell  you  how  i 
the  poor  lady  cried  for  her  diild  t  But  she 
never  cried  so  sorely  as  she  does  now.' 
Keep  your  eyes  upon  her,  dear  lady;  keep  | 
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your  eyes  apon  Miss  Beanty.  She  came 
with  the  wind,  and  who  knows  bat  shell 
go  with  the  wind.  But,  whatever  you  do, 
keep  her  clear  of  that  foreign  Connt  He 
is  as  cruel  as  the  wind  and  as  deep  as  the 
blue  sea." 

Bat  to  anderstand  what  Dolly  Pent- 
easel  meant  by  her  warnings  it  will  be 
neoessaiy  to  tell  the  story  of  Uie  wreck. 

CHAPTER  III.      STORY  OF  THE  WRECK, 

PoLPERNAC  House  is  a  short  mile  from 
the  fishing  village  of  the  same  name.  Bat 
there  is  a  shorter  way  to  reach  the  sea — a 
footpath  which  leads  to  the  verge  of  the 
clifEi,  umL  then  descends  precipitoasly  into 
Kyloe  C!ove,  a  narrow  ravine  hemmed  in 
by  masses  of  rock  of  every  form  and 
colour.  The  floor  of  the  cove  is  of  pore 
white  sand  stadded  with  jagged  tooth-like 
crags.  Bat  the  sand  is  only  accessible  at 
low  water.  At  high  tides  and  in  stormy 
weather  the  waves  dashed  throagh  the 
cove  and  rose  In  showers  of  spray  far 
above  the  sammit  of  the  cli£  Even  when 
the  weaUier  on  shore  was  calm,  a  strong 
ground-swell  would  often  set  in,  and  tde 
uneasy  roaring  and  bellowing  of  the  waves, 
as  they  dashed  among  rocks  and  caverns, 
had  a  strange,  uncannie  effect  in  the  still- 
ness of  summer  weather ;  and  the  sounds 
were  regarded  by  the  fishermen  as  fore- 
telling storms  ana  shipwrecks  to  coma 

Some  way  distant  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cove  rises,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  a  detached  pillar  of  rock  known 
as  Kyloe  Beak,  accessible  only  at  low  tide, 
and  then  with  considerable  danger.  Once 
upon  a  time  rare  plants,  that  grew  in  its 
crevices,  tempted  wandering  naturalists 
to  make  the  attempt  to  reach  it.  Bat 
the  naturalists  had  extirpated  the  rare 
plants,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
duce people  to  visit  Kyloe  Beak,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  or  done  when  the 
feat  was  accomplished. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Beak  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  shipwreck. 
One  stormy  night  an  unknown  vessel  had 
been  driven  into  the  bay.  Her  lights  were 
seen  from  the  shore ;  her  signaOs  of  dis- 
tress were  observed,  but  before  the  lifeboat 
from  Pensance,  the  nearest  station  on  die 
coasts  could  be  brought  round,  the  ship 
had  struck  against  Kyloe  Beak  and  gone 
to  pieces. 

Some  few  had  watched  in  helpless  pity 
the  sad  catastrophe  from  the  heights ;  there 
was  indeed  little  to  be  seen  through  th§ 


driving  sea-drift,  nothing  to  be  heaid  te 
the  roaring  and  the  drivbig  of  the  irisd, 
but  the  ship's  lights  gleamed  for  a  moBni 
in  the  dark  mass  of  rock  and  then  wck 
extinguished  in  night;  while  even  ikve 
the  roar  of  the  tempest  was  heard  the  M 
despairing  cry  of  those  who  wen  tin 
suddenly  engulfed  in  the  cruel  sea.  Amosg 
the  watchers  was   Captain   Lsngford  i 
Polpemac  House,  whohadgathered  togetbr 
a  handful  of  men  and  supplied  tiiem  inA, 
ropes  and  spars,  expecting  that  the  ^ 
would  be  driven  ashore,  where  it  mij^  U 
possible  to  save  some  of  her  crew.   Btf 
when  the  vessel  struck  on  Kyloe  Besk^it 
was  evident  that  all  aid  was  hopelesa  I! 
any  swam  through  the  raging  sea  % 
must  be  dashed  to  pieces  amcmg  the  rock 
Still  the  Captain  watched  and  waited,Ui 
heart  saddened  with  the  thought  of  tk 
lives  that  had  been  lost,  without  a  du 
of  aid,  when  suddenly  in  a  momentsiy  kB 
of  the  tempest,  above  the  loud  roar  cf  tiv 
breaking  waves,  he   heard  a  shrill  ui 
human  cry.    Not  from  die  open  8et,lMl 
from  the  depths  of  Kyloe  Cove  came  tb 
wild,  despairing  cry.     Some  poorwP8*dii 
perhaps,  had  been  carried  there  by  fte 
waves,  and  was  perishing  in  that  sems^ 
catdd]x>n.    None  but  he  had  heard  the  07, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  esoU 
persuade  two  or  three  fishermen  to  smob 
pany  him  some  way  down  the  cov&    For 
among  the  fishermen  Kyloe  Cove  hai  u 
ill  reputation,  and  the  cries  that,  as  people 
would  sometimes  have  it,  rose  from  its 
depths,  were  but  the  mocking  call  of  iodi 
evU  spirit  of  the  waters,  tempting  men  to 
their  destruction. 

Halfway  down  the  steep,  where  the  ah 
spray  rose  like  a  cloud,  and  the  white  wad, 
touched  by  a  friendly  streak  of  mooitljg^ 
shed  a  lurid  kind  of  li^ht  in  the  Uadnoi 
of  the  chasm,  a  projecting  rock  jutted  ool^ 
like  the  arm  of  some  gigantic  derrick,ili^ 
over  the  confused  mass  of  watera  Ako^ 
this  rock  the  Captain  crawled  on  handissd 
knees  till  he  cotdd  peer  over  the  edge  into 
the  depths  below.  Waiting  patiently  till 
his  eyes  were  accustomed  to  the  stnage, 
murqr  glare,  he  recognised  at  last  tiift^ 
some  fraement  of  wreck — a  portton  of  a 
mast  with  the  cross-trees,  and  a  taogk  of 
rigging  about  it — was  actually  tossipg  sbost 
below,  sometimes  overwhelmed  with  tsA 
sometimes  rising  streaming  out  of^ 
waters.  Some  dark  object,  too,  he  thoim 
was  clinging  to  the  floating  mass;  M  f 
this  he  could  hardly  satisfy  himself  4  ■ 
a   sudden  ray  of  moonl^ht  as  qiw? 
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eclipsed,  he  caught  sight  of  what  was 
undoabtedly  the  wan  face  of  a  woman, 
whose  dark  hair  was  lashed  about  by  the 
wind  and  waves. 

The  Captain  returned  quickly  from  his 
perch  to  where  his  companions  stood  closely 
huddled  together,  and  taking  the  end  of  a 
rope  knotted  it  fimly  beneath  his  shoulders, 
motioning  to  the  fishermen  to  pay  it  out 
The  men,  seeing  that  his  purpose  was  to 
descend  into  the  chasm,  by  signs  and  ges- 
tures endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  pointing 
out  that  with  such  uncertain  footholds,  if 
he  should  fall,  they  would  be  dragged 
down  after  him.  "Very  well,  then,  I  will 
go  without  the  rope,"  the  Captain  seemed  to 
say,  as  he  was  about  to  cast  it  from  him. 
But  at  this  moment  a  firm  hand  was  laid 
approvingly  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  the 
parson  of  St  Kyloe  who  had  arrived  on 
the  scene,  providentially  armed  with  a  crow- 
bar, which,  firmly  planted  in  a  rocky 
crevice,  at  once  afforded  a  satisfactory 
point  d'appuL  And  the  arrival  of  the 
parson  reinf  oroed  not  only  physical  appli- 
ances, but  moral  courage.  If  there  were 
an  evil  spirit  in  the  case,  the  parson  was  at 
hand  to  ezordse  it 

''  Say  a  prayer  over  un,  parson,"  cried  a 
grizzled  fishMman,a8  the  Captam's  form  was 
lost  to  s%ht  in  the  gloom,  and  the  parson's 
lips  moved  as  foot  by  foot  the  rope  was  paid 
out  by  those  who  ^ew  that  a  valued  life 
hun^  on  the  balance  of  a  hair.  With  touches 
as  hght  as  the  hand  of  a  practised  rider 
upon  the  rein,  and  yet  with  sinews  braced 
to  receive  the  shock  of  any  sudden  down- 
fall,  the  men  now  let  out  the  rope  inch  by 
inch,  reassured  now  and  then  by  a  gentle 
thrill,  that  meant  "  all  right ; "  their  hearts 
and  thoughts  concentrated  on  that  one 
purpose.  A  strange  group  in  the  fitful 
moonlight — the  grizzled  head,  with  hair 
and  beard  streaming  in  the  wind,  the  soft 
brown  face  and  curly  hair,  of  almost 
womanly  softness;  the  red  locks  and  wild 
visage  of  a  son  of  the  Gael,  and  the  parson 
with  his  cassock  kilted  up  about  his  loins, 
and  his  cropped  head  and  closely-shaven 
face. 

An  impatient  twitch  of  the  rope  bade 
them  lower  faster.  "  Pray  for  un  again, 
parson,"  cried  the  greybeitfd.  Then  the 
rope  hung  slack,  and  thus  remained  for 
some  minutes.  Those  above  had  almost 
come  to  despair  of  the  Captain's  safety, 
when  three  successive  twitches  at  the  rope 
gave  the  signal  to  haul  up.  Softly  and 
carefully  they  pulled,  feeling  little  strain 
on  the  rope.    The  Captain's  perilous  de- 


scent had  evidently  been  fruitless.  He 
was  now  rapidly  ascending,  and  then  the 
men  hauled  in  hand  over  hand.  Next 
moment  the  Captain  was  among  them,  and 
bearing  some  tiny  object  in  Mb  arms ;  it 
was  a  little  child,  whose  white  deathly  face 
hung  over  his  shoulder. 

The  purson  stretched  out  his  arms  to 
relieve  his  friend  of  his  burden,  but  the 
Captain  shook  his  head,  and  with  the  child 
pressed  closely  to  his  breast,  he  climbed 
the  footpath  rapidly,  and  then  with  a 
gesture  that  indicated  there  was  no  more 
to  be  done,  made  for  his  own  housa  The 
rest  followed  him  at  a  slower  pace. 

The  lights  of  Polpemac  House  gleamed 
cheerfully  through  the  haze,  and  the  fisher- 
men, wet  and  weary,  were  glad  to  rest 
themselves  by  the  great  glowing  kitchen 
fire  and  refresh  themselves  with  the  Cap- 
tain's strong  ale,  as  they  discussed  the 
events  of  the  niffht  The  parson  waited 
in  the  library,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  Captain  lingford.  '<  The  child  Uves," 
he  cried,  seizing  the  parson  by  the  hand, 
his  voice  choked  by  emotion.  "She  is 
mine,  Seabrook !  Her  mother  gave  her  to 
me.  Good  Heavens,  I  could  have  saved 
her  too,  I  almost  touched  her;  she  had 
only  to  stretch  out  her  arms,  but  she 
thrust  the  child  into  my  arms  and  then 
sank  back  without  an  effort  to  escape,  and 
next  moment  the  sea  swallowed  her  up 
fathoms  deep." 

It  was  strange  enough  and  yet  delightful 
too,  to  see  a  little  child  darting  about  the 
solemn  old  garden  of  Polpemac,  and  to  hear 
her  making  the  grey  walls  echo  with 
laughter.  There  had  not  been  a  baby  at 
Polpemac  since  Heaven  knew  when.  The 
reigning  dynasty  at  the  Hall  had  always 
seemed  to  delegate  the  perpetuation  of  the 
succession  to  other  branches  of  the  family. 
Captain  Langford  had  succeeded  his  uncle, 
who  had  himself  inherited  from  a  far-off 
cousin,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  fates  had 
ordained  a  celibate  Hfe  for  the  present 
occupiers  of  the  HalL  Captain  Langford 
and  his  sister  Dorothy  were  both  unmarried, 
and  likely  to  remain  so.  Report  had  it 
they  both  had  been  disappointed  in  love. 

And  the  little  sprite  who  had  thus  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  scene  found  the 
house  of  life  swept  and  garnished  for  her 
reception.  Evidently  the  child  had  been 
a  spoilt  and  much-prized  darling  of  some- 
body's heart ;  and  she  took  the  lead  and 
command  at  Polpemac  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  Captain  Langford,  in  theory, 
was    a  rigid    disciplinarian,  but   all    his 
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theories  yielded  to  the  touch  of  thoee  tiny 
hands.  Some  instinctive  sense  of  his 
having  brought  her  to  life  oat  of  the  jaws 
of  death,  seemed  to  move  the  child  to  a 
wonderful  confidence  and  trust  in  the 
somewhat  stem  and  time-worn  commander, 
while  on  his  part  the  same  feeling  gave 
occasion  to  affection  of  a  character  that 
was  almost  fiercely  paternal 

In  time  Captain  Langford  came  to  dread 
the  possibility  of  anyone  coming  forward  to 
claim  the  custody  of  the  child  on  the  score 
of  relationship.  It  seemed  strange,  indeed, 
that  no  enquiries  had  been  made  as  to  the 
shipwrecked  vessel  and  its  lost  crew.  Mr. 
Seabright,  the  parson  of  St  Kyloe,  the 
same  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rescue, 
had  thought  it  his  duty  lo  make  such 
enquiries  as  were  in  his  power,  but  these 
were  endrdy  without  result  No  ship 
answering  to  the  wrecked  vessel  was  re- 
ported as  missing.  Lloyd's  agency  knew 
nothing  about  the  wreck. 

Another  strange  circumstance  was  that 
the  language  of  Uie  little  stranger  was  an 
entirely  unknown  tongue.  She  spoke  a 
little  French  as  well  as  English  indeed, 
curiously  mixed  and  pieced ;  but  the 
speech  she  was  most  at  home  with,  liquid, 
soft,  and  musical,  could  not  be  interpreted 
by  anyone.  The  parson,  himself  reputed 
of  vast  linguistic  attainments,  was  com- 
pletely puzzled.  He  endeavoured  to  com- 
pile a  vocabulary  of  the  child's  sayings,  but 
before  he  had  made  much  progress  in  his 
task  the  child  had  forgotten  her  foreign 
lingo,  or  at  all  events  could  not  be  induced 
to  speak  it  any  more.  As  to  the  name  of 
the  UtUe  sprite,  there  was  at  first  consider- 
able discussion.  She  called  herself  Beauty; 
but  Miss  Langford  would  not  hear  of  that 
for  a  Christian  name,  and  suggested  Ethel, 
a  name  that  suggests  certain  tender  associa- 
tions to  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Langford. 

A  question  often  exercised  the  mind  of 
Miss  Laogford :  what  was  to  become  even- 
tually of  Polpemac,  its  beauties  and  its 
treasures]  The  Admiral  had  made  no 
will ;  intended  to  make  none  as  long  as  his 
sister  lived.  She  had  the  right  to  succeed 
him  if  she  survived,  that  was  plain  enough 
to  the  Admiral's  mind,  and  he  would  not 
limit  her  rights  in  any  way.  At  the  same 
time  she  knew  that  his  anxious  wish  was 
that  Ethel  should  be  the  eventual  heiress. 
But  Miss  Langford  could  not  be  brought 
to  see  the  justice  of  this.  The  Lang- 
fords  had  originally  inherited  the  estate 
through  a  daughter  of  the  old  house 
of   Tregoes,   which   had   once  possessed 


Polpemac  and  mudi  adjobuDg  t» 
ritory,  and  diere  was  in  exuteoce  h 
sdon  of  an  eariier  o&hoot  of  tibe  luAi 
tree,  a  veritable  Tregoes,  a  small  upms  d 
the  neighbourhood.  And  Ifiss  Lingbd 
had  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  if  the 
nuitter  w^e  left  to  her,  she  shoold  M  it 
her  duty  to  leave  Polpemac  to  him  whoa 
she  considered  the  rightful  hrir.  ETOf 
thing  that  die  had  of  her  own  mi^ goto 
Ethel,  but  not  this  beautiful  Po^ecw, 
which  she  considered  to  be  a  trust  basM 
down  from  former  generatbns  who  oBgk 
to  have  the  greatest  voice  in  ih»  malUt 
She  had  consulted  the  family  portraitetk 
hung  in  the  oakrpanelled  hali,  and  istk 
gloomy  state  dining-nKHn  that  was  Hui 
with  teak  from  the  Spanish  main,  indtkif 
all  frowned,  so  it  seemed  to  Ime^  at  tb 
mention  of  namelees  EUiel,  and  imU 
approvingly  at  the  name  of  laama 
Tregoes. 

At  the  same  time  it  struck  Miss  Lng- 
ford  that  it  would  be  a  happy  HdBj^  i 
Laurence  and  Ethel  would  take  a  haeftB 
each  other  and  thus  unite  all  interesta 

Miss  Langford  never  explicitly  decktd 
her  mind  to  Laurence  Tr^Ms,  but  sfaohii 
encouraged  his  visits.  She  always  took  Is 
part  when  he  was  assailed  bytherailki7fl< 
her  brother  or  Ethel 

CHAPTER  IV.      THE  COUNT'S  INVrEAIIOX. 

Laurence  Tregoes  had  his  own  Itttk 
estate  and  manor-house  on  the  UDnk^ 
about  two  miles  from  Polpemaa  13k 
house  was  called  Treforeign,  and  had  ai 
one  time  been  of  superior  importasea  to 
its  neighbour ;  but  while  Polpemac  U 
expanded  Treforeign  had  gone  somawto 
to  decay,  and  the  present  residence  w 
only  a  remaining  wing  of  the  onoe  loidlj 
dwelling.  Still  it  was  a  comfortable  dwd 
ing,  and  the  estate  I  furnished  a  oomU^ 
able  income  for  a  bachelor,  althon^  ycois 
Tregoes  used  to  frequently  curse  hia  bivi 
fate  and  narrow  mean&  He  had  all  tbi 
inclination  in  the  world  for  Bodttjui 
display,  but  a  cautious  temperament  io^ 
him  from  any  ruinous  extravaganea 

At  the  present  moment  the  GooBtdaSi 
Croix  is  a  guest  at  Treforeign,  LaiBiaci 
made  his  acquaintance  accidentally  at  tb 
hotel  in  the  neighbouring  towa  Ate 
old  soldier.  General  Bertrand,  hiayoiil 
wife,  and  their  friend  and  oonne^ioi^^ 
Count,  were  paying  a  visit  to  &e  ksd  << 
romance  and  mystery,  of  giants  and  hs^ 
They  were  enquiring  for  a  &mily  of  A* 
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name  of  Langford,  a  yomtg  member  of 
which  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Madame  Bertrand,  at  the  convent  where 
she  was  educated.  Here  was  an  introduc- 
tion ready  made.  Tregoes  was  delighted 
to  be  the  guide  of  his  new  friends  to  Pol- 
pemac,  and  while  the  Greneral  and  his  wife 
accepted  a  cordial  invitation  from  the 
Langfords,  Laurence  secured  the  Count, 
who  was  quite  a  godsend  to  the  young 
man  in  his  enforced  dulness.  The  Count 
knew  everybody,  and  had  been  everywhere; 
he  could  retail  you  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tion of  princes  and  princesses;  he  was 
equally  at  home  on  the  turf,  and  knew  the 
secret  history  of  all  the  great  coups  of 
recent  times.  His  experiences  extended  a 
great  way  back,  for  he  never  concealed 
that  he  was  middle-aged ;  but  he  was  so 
gay  and  vivacious,  so  active  and  skilftd  in 
all  athletic  and  other  sports,  that  he  gave 
everyone  the  impression  of  youth  and 
vigour. 

On  this  particular  morning  Laurence 
and  his  guest  were  disenssing  a  late  but 
substantial  break&st  There  had  been  a 
bachelors'  party  at  Treforeign  the  night 
before,  with  a  little  friendly  gambling— fint 
baccarat  and  then  hazard — and  the  party 
had  broken  up  just  as  daylight  appeared, 
many  of  the  guests  having  long  distances 
to  drive  over  awkward  roads,  so  that  the 
not  going  home  till  morning  was  an  affair 
of  only  common  prudenca  Tregoes  had  lost 
rather  heavily,  and  the  Count  had  won,  a 
difference  in  fortune  which  the  latter  was 
determined  should  not  disturb  their  friend- 
ship. 

"But  what  does  it  matter  between 
friends  t "  said  the  Count  ^y  as  Tregoes 
rather  rueftdly  produced  his  cheque-book, 
wondering  at  the  time  how  the  manager  of 
the  Penruddock  Bank  would  like  the  look 
of  his  draft.  "  Pass  me  thy  little  lO.U., 
Laurence,  and  next  time  we  play  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  returning  it" 

This  was  an  arrangement  that  suited 
Laurence  extremely  well,  and  he  went  to 
breakfast  with  a  better  appetite  than  he 
had  previously  felt 

''  It  would  be  a  lovely  morning  for  a  sail," 
said  Tregoes,  looking  up  from  the  breakfast- 
table  at  the  blue  sl^  and  the  white  clouds 
sailing  quietly  aloft  "I  wonder  if  the 
Langfords  are  going  out  Here,  Tom,"  to 
a  lad  who  was  helping  the  old  man-servant 
to  wait  at  table,  "  Tom,  run  down  with 
my  compliments  to  the  Admiral,  and  are 
they  going  out  in  tiiie  yacht  to-day  t " 

*'xoxi  are  on  chamdng  terms  of  friend- 


ship with  that  pleasant  household,"  sug- 
gested the  Count  "  Matters  arrange  them- 
selves, I  suppose.  The  Admiral  is  naturally 
attentive  to  his  future  son-in-law,  or  rather 
nephew-in-law." 

Laurence  simpered  and  caressed  his 
moustache.  "  I  say,  though/'  he  exclaimed, 
"you  seem  to  take  it  rather  easily;  I 
thought  you  were  rather  hit  there  yourself. "  j 

"  I  admire  Miss  Beauty  very  much,"  said 
the  Count  gravely,  "  but,  alas  1 1  can  never 
be  a  pretendant  I  am  poor,  and  it  behoofs 
me  to  marry  riches." 

"Hang  it  all,  so  it  does  me,"  cried 
Tregoes.  "  There  it  is.  Beauty  might  be 
the  heiress  of  Polp^mac,  and  that  is  a  very 
nice  estate."  ii 

"  Or  she  might  not,"suj^ted  tke  Count 
"Ay,  there's  the  rub.  Well,  my  friend, 
let  us  work  as  comrades,  as  friends — not 
as  rivals.  Listen,  I  will  confide  to  you  a 
secret.  I  love  abready  hopelessly,  un- 
fathomably.  You  can  guess  periiaps — ^the 
wife  of  my  best  friend ;  of  one  Who  has 
been  almost  a  father  to  me." 

"  But  there  is  danger  there,  surdy." 

"The  affab  bristles  with  dangers.  In 
fine,  I  see  only  one  ending.  On  some  day 
— ^it  may  be  a  year  hence,  it  may  be  two 
years — I  shall  stand  before  the  pistol  or 
the  sword  of  my  injured  friend.  For 
worlds  I  would  not  harm  one  of  his  grey 
hairs.  But  he  would  be  inexorable.  I 
shall  receive  his  bullet  or  his  sword  in  my 
breast,  and  e:q>iate  with  my  life  the  wrong 
I  have  done  hun." 

"  But  look  here,"  said  Tregoes,  who  did 
not  seem  to  think  the  prospect  a  comfort- 
able one,  "  if  he  has  grey  hairs  he  is  old 
and  may  soon  die,  and  in  that  case  you 
may  be  happy  yet" 

"  I  can't  contemplate  such  a  possibility," 
said  the  Count  frigidly.  "  Why,  it  is  almost 
murder  that  you  suggest" 

"I  only  said  it  was  pessible,"  urged 
Tregoes  penitently. 

"Tregoes,"  said  the  Count  solemnly, 
"the  calm  and  easy  manner  in  which  you 
suggest  the  removal  of  a  fellow-creature 
reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  an 
Italian  fellow  I  knew  who  was  an  adept  at 
such  removals.  He  told  me  a  story  once 
that  made  my  flesh  creep  about  an  exploit 
of  his  in  that  way.  One  day  I'll  tell  it 
you.*  It  may  give  you  a  lunt  Now  I 
tell  you  frankly  who  is  in  your  way.    It  is 

*  The  Count  f  oigot  his  promise,  bat  we  are  able 
to  supply  the  omission.  See  "  The  Count's  Story," 
page  84. 
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a  youth  named  Donald.  He  ia  on  his  way 
home  from  India.  Miss  Beauty  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him.  When  he  arrives 
they  will  be  afiianced.  Then  good-bye 
Polpernac/' 

Tregoes  ground  his  teeth  with  rage.  He 
saw  that  uie  Count  was  well  informed. 
He  had  always  mistrusted  Donald.  But 
how  prevent  itt  he  asked  of  the  Connt 
in  despair. 

''  Well,  I  do  not  recommend  the  Italian 
method/'  said  the  Count,  showing  his 
white  teeth.  "But  if  we  could  prevent 
their  meeting — in  this  way  perhaps.  My 
cousin  Helen  is  urging  her  friend  to  return 
with  her  toBellefond.  You  must  come, 
too ;  and  away  from  the  influence  of  this 
young  soldier  you  will  have  all  the  field  to 
yourself." 

''It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Tregoes, 
"to  think  of  ma" 

At  this  moment  the  report  of  a  ^un 
came  echoing  up  the  valley,  reverberating 
thunderously  from  the  rocks  behind  Tre- 
foreiga  "That  is  the  Admiral's  signal-gun," 
cried  Tregoes.  "Come  alone,  we  can  see 
the  flagstaff  from  the  terrace.^ 

Treforeign  indeed  looked  down  upon 
Polpemac,  whose  roofs  and  chimneys 
could  be  seen  riung  from  the  luxuriant 
foliaga  The  flagstal^  too,  with  its  flutter- 
ing signal-flags,  could  be  clearly,  made  out 
against  the  dark  woodland  masses  on  the 
hul  beyond.  Laurence  read  the  signal 
easily  enough,  without  the  aid  of  book, 
and  then  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  bay 
which  lay  stretched  below,  dimpling  with 
the  wind  and  changing  its  hues  as  shadow 
or  sunshine  swept  over  it  The  yacht  had 
answered  the  signal  from  the  house  with 
naval  smartness,  and  iJready  a  boat  was 
manned  and  was  making  for  the  creek. 

"  We  must  hurry  down,"  cried  Tr^oee, 
"  or  else  we  shall  be  left  behind." 

As  the  pair  walked  quickly  down  the 
hill,  the  view  soon  opened  out,  of  Polper- 
nac  Creek,  with  the  rude  cabms  of  the 
fisherfolk  perched  here  and  there  on  nooks 
and  comers  of  the  dark  and  rugged  rocks. 
The  village  was  all  in  pleasant  commotion, 
cries  and  shouts  echoing  from  rock  to  rock, 
as  the  whole  male  popcuation  of  the  village 
turned  out  for  their  boats.  The  hewer,  on 
heights  above,  had  signalled  the  approach 
of  a  shoal  of  pilchards,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments every  boat  was  manned,  and  the 
whole  fleet  was  racing  for  the  lead  across 
the  bay.  When  these  were  out  of  sight 
the  measured  thud  of  the  oars  of  the 
yacht's  boat  was  heard,  and  she  presently 


showed  her  nose  round  the  projeetiog  rock 
that  divided  the  mouth  of  the  creek  uk 
two  channels.     Then,  in  the  other  dm 
tion,  appeared  the  party  from  Po^eoie, 
about    whom    the     fishers'   wives  yd 
daughters  formed  a  hedge  as  they  enknd 
into  animated  accounts  of  the  unval  of 
the  pilchard  for  the  season  and  the  ndk 
departure  of  husbands   and  sweetheuti 
Then  came  a  whole  batch  of  servm^ 
chiefly  maids,  each  with  some  preteottof 
carrying  something,  in  tiie  way  of  a  ahnri, 
a  rug,  or  basket^  to  justify  hex  prespoct 
The  trim  maids,  with  their  white  caps  iid 
smart  dresses,  compared  with  tbe  brovo, 
dishevelled  fisher-girk,  seemed  lib  ibe 
tame  and  wild  varieties  of  the  spedei;  brt  j 
they  were  all   sisters  and   cousins,  mi  j 
lively  greetings   were  exchanged  imo^ 
them  {Jl  along  the  line.     A  couple  d 
liver-and-white  Newfoundland  dogsfnikad 
about^among  the  crowd,  barking,  deli^ 
at  the  prospect  of  a  cruise;  while  froa 
every  coign  of  vantage  among  the  neb 
humbler  members   of  the    canine  ^ 
added  their  voices  to  the  goieral  hohbnb 
The  Admiral  had  been  in  a  fidget  lUtk 
morning ;  not  that  this  ocoaaioned  nt* 
prise,  for  such  was  his  usual  habit   Now 
he  was  on  the  terrace,  with  an  eye  totht 
dog-vane  on  the  tower;  now  he  ooDnHed 
the  barometer,  or  scanned  the  aapeetflil 
the    heavens   with    critical   eya     And 
Wilkins,  his  own  man,  who  had  ao^ 
him  for  manyyears,  both  afloat  and  adton, 
was  kept  constantly  on  die  move  betwea 
the  Hail  and  the  little  postroffice,  to aeeV 
any  telegram  arrived   for   the   AdminL 
The  secret  of  all  this  was  that  th6'<lIor^ 
fleet "  was  expected  hourly  to  pass  Ai 
Lizard,  on  her  voyage  home  from  lo^ 
with  the  Boyal  Borderers  on  board,  b 
which    r^ment    Donald    Graham  wai 
Lieutenant ;  and  the  Admiral  had  nude  op 
his  mind  to  intercept  her  and  bring  him  tf 
shore.     He  knew  there  would  be  no  dii- 
culty  with  the  Colond  of  die  regiment^  ^ 
was  an  old  friend ;  and  the  C^)tain  <rf  ^ 
"  Northfleet "  was  not  likely  to  make  sfiv 
about  a  few  minutes',  or  even  half-aD'boa^< 
detention.      For  the  Admiral,  with  his 
usual  impetuosity,  had  made  up  his  viBd 
that,  if  Ethel  and  Donald  were  toba» 
gaged  lovers,  the  matter  had  better^ 
settled  at  once.    Donald  had  writtei^ 
Ediel ;   the  letter  that  the  Adminl  M 
left  in  the  letter-bag  was  in  his  hun- 
writing.    But  what  Ethel's  reply  wooU  b« 
depended  perhaps  very  much  on  the  0f0^ 
of  the  next  twenty-four  houxa    Jiiitn'' 
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she  was  moved,  excited ;  and  ihe  sight  of 
Donald  coming  home  bronzed  and  medalled 
from  the  wars  would  snrely  decide  her  at 
once  in  his  favour.  The  two  had  been  boy 
and  girl  together ;  and  possibly  this  early 
familiarity  was  not  altogether  a  favourable 
element ;  for  Ethel's  recollection  of  him 
was  as  a  favoured  playmate  only,  and  some- 
thing strange,  unaccustomed,  foreign,  rather 
captivates  a  girl's  fancy  than  the  familiar 
figures  of  her  youth.  And  this  C!ount 
who  had  so  inopportunely  made  his  ap- 
pearance, had  possibly,  with  his  practised 
and  yet  polished  gallantry,  rather  touched 
the  girl's  imagination. 

Just  at  this  point  in  the  Admiral's  medi- 
tations they  were  interrupted  by  Wilkins 
with  a  despatch.  It  was  from  the  signal 
officer  of  the  Lizard,  who  telegraphed: 
"'Northfleet'  ofif  the  Head  with  North- 
umbrians on  board." 

Evidently  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  and  so  Wilkins  rushed  off  to  fire  the 
gun  and  make  signals  to  the  yacht  to  send 
a  boat  on  shore  and  make  ready  to  sail. 
It  was  the  gun  which  did  the  mischief,  and 
brought  the  Count  and  Tregoes  upon  the 
scene. 

The  whole  party  were  soon  on  board, 
and  presently  the  yacht  was  running  with 
a  fresh  and  westerly  breeze  for  the  open 
sea,  the  line  of  rodcy  coast  dwindling  in 
the  distance,  while  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky  and  the  silvery  white  of  the  fleecy 
clouds  were  repeated  in  the  blue  sea  and 
crisp-white  sui^.  The  Atalanta's  foaming 
track  sparkled  and  effervesced  like  so  much 
champagne,  while  dolphins  gambolled  in 
her  path,  and  great  sea  monsters  threw 
themselves  head  and  tail  in  the  air  in  pure 
freshness  of  spirits  and  fulness  of  Ufa 
Here  and  there  a  graceful  ship  with  a  cloud 
of  canvas  spread  was  hastening  up  the 
Channel,  while  the  leading  steamers  looked 
less  gaunt  and  stiff  than  <»dinary,  as  they 
worbd  along  with  their  triangular  try- 
smIs,  all  bellied  out  by  the  breeze ;  and, 
indeed,  they  might  have  been  taken  for 
gigantic  proas  or  war-canoes,  on  some  head- 
hunting expedition. 

The  Count  seemed  to  be  an  excellent 
sailor,  and  he  stood  gaily  talking  widi 
Ethel  on  the  quarter-deck,  while  poor 
Madame  Bertrand  was  driven  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  cabin.  As  the  two  went  on 
talking  the  conversation  became  more  and 
more  oonfidentiaL 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  County ''  but  I 
have  wondered  much  how  it  was  that  your 
face  and  form  seemed  so  familiar  to  me. 


Now  I  recall  the  ideal  image  of  my  boy- 
hood, the  portrait  of  a  fair  and  sympathetic 
creature,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  follow  me  id- 
ways  with  a  strange,  sad  expression  of  pity 
and  yearning  affection.  This  was  my  boyish 
fancy,  remember.  The  picture  stUl  hangs 
in  the  old  ch&teau  that  calls  me  master. 
Alas,  I  never  now  care  to  meet  its  soft  yet 
penetrating  glance  1 " 

"  You  think  that  I  resemble  one  of  your 
family,"  cried  Ethel,  strangely  interested 
and  moved. 

*'  The  resemblance  is  too  striking  to  be 
accidental ;  let  me  hope  that  before  long  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  comparing  tiie 
painted  counterfeit  with  Nature's  fairer 
handiwork.  In  plainer  language,  but  not 
more  sincere^  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see 
my  dilapidated  Ch^teiaiu  when  you  visit  Uie 
modem  elegancies  of  Bellefond." 

*'  Our  visit  is  not  at  all  settled  yet,"  re- 
plied Ethel,  *<I  want  to  go  very  much, 
but " 

'<  Oh,  it  must  and  shall  be,"  said  the 
Count,  <'I  have  so  strongly  willed  it." 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  SOLDIER  FROM  INDIA. 

If  the  Admiral  had  planned  an  ehiborate 
system  of  defence  against  any  intimacy 
between  Ethel  and  the  Count,  here  were 
his  earthworks  stormed,  the  very  citadel 
carried  by  assault  Already  the  slight  mis- 
trust that  the  Count  had  inq>ired  was  re- 
placed by  confidenca  An  intimate  con- 
versation was  going  on  between  the  pair, 
in  which  Ethel  was  so  engrossed  that  she 
bestowed  but  little  attention  on  what  was 
passing  around  her.  Madame  Bertrand, 
who  TmA  now  come  on  deck,  seined  to 
regard  their  tete-^t^te  with  mistrust 
Wiile  talking  quietly  enough  with  her 
host  and  Mr.  Seabright^  she  erew  suddenly 
distraite ;  her  eyes  wandered  to  where  the 
Count  was  with  Ethel ;  she  bit  her  lip ; 
hffr  eyes  sparkled  with  anger.  She  made 
some  pretext  to  8|»eak  to  Ethel  and  inter- 
rupt the  conversation.  Ethel  was  evidently 
annoyed,  and  spoke  to  her  friend  in  freesing 
monosyllable& 

''  Now  what  has  that  fellow  sot  in  his 
head,  pray.t "  said  the  parson  to  his  friend 
in  an  undertone,  indicating  the  Count 

**1  don't  care  what  he  has  got  in  his 
head,"  said  the  Admiral;  '^l  have  some- 
thing in  mine  that  will  checkmate  him.  In 
half-an-hour,  my  boy,  we  shall  have  Donald 
Graham  on  board  us,  and  then  if  Ethel 
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has  $s  moefa  as  a  look  for  the  Ooont,  Tm  a 
Datchman." 

'*  Large  steamer  comiag  up  fast  on  the 
port-bow/'  sang  oat  the  look-oat  man. 

''  That's  she,"  cried  the  Admiral,  after  a 
glance  through  his  binocalars,  "  that's  the 
NortMeei  Now,  Mr.  Penteasel,  111 
troable  yoa  to  fire  again  and  hoist  the 
signal, '  lay  to  for  a  boat' " 

There  was  a  little  bastle  on  board  the 

Jacht,  and  presmtly  bang  went  the  little 
rass  carronade,  and  a  string  of  signal 
flags  were  flattering  from  the  mast-head. 

"Donald  will  1^  looking  oat  for  as," 
whispM^  the  Admiral  to  the  parson; 
"  wliat  a  sarprise  it  will  be  for  them  1 " 

but  the  steamer  came  on  at  fall  speed 
withoat,  as  it  seemed,  taking  any  notice  of 
the  signals  from  the  yacht,  and  yet  they 
had  been  seen  after  all,  for  a  flag  was  ran 
np  to  the  mast-head. 

'<  What  do  yoa  make  of  it  t "  asked  the 
Admiral,  robbing  his  glasses  as  if  he 
thouht  they  had  played  him  false. 

**  It's  phin  enoagh,  Adnural,"  said  the 
detain,  "  it's  the  yaller  flag.  They've 
got  sonro  kind  of  pfagae  or  pestilence  on 

The  steamer,  as  she  passed  away,  with 
her  trail  of  black  smoke  and  white,  spark- 
ling foam,  seemed  to  have  drawn  with  her 
all  the  brightness  and  beanty  of  the  day. 
A  gloomy  haze  drew  rapidly  over  the  s^, 
and  the  wind  freshened  into  sqaalls,  with 
occasional  driving  showers,  and  wind  and 
tide  were  setting  strongly  np  Chamiel,  with 
a  strong  rolling  swdl  from  the  Atlantic 
The  yadit  had  idready  ran  far  to  the  east- 
ward to  inter6ept  the  transport,  and  a 
long  and  troublesome  beat  against  wind 
and  sea  was  in  prospect  if  the  **  Atalanta's  " 
coarse  were  laid  for  Polpemac.  And  then 
the  Admiral  had  no  mind  to  retarn  home, 
his  parpofae^miaccomplisbed ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  ran  np  the  Channel,  with  such  a 
breeze  and  sach  a  tide,  was  qaite  ex- 
hilarating. 

Alreadv  the  qaick  roll  of  the  yacht,  as'the 
sea  rose,  had  began  to  prodnce  its  effect. 
Madame  Bertrand  looked  pale  and  worti ; 
the  Coant  was  pretematandly  silent  and 
grave,  and  seemed  to  have  become  older 
within  the  last  few  minntes.  Therie  was  a 
general  acclamation  of  approval  as  the 
Admiral  annoanced  that  he  had  decided  to 
ran  for  Plymoath.  And,  as  her  huge  sails 
were  spread  Uke  wings  before  ibe  breeze, 
and  the  yacht  dashed  onwards  in  her 
sparkling  coarse,  she  seemed  to  leave  the 
bad  weather  behind  her,  and  gleams  of  san- 


shine  broke  throogh  the  dark  vnj  i 
doads,  lighting  op  sea  and  coast,  the  ion- 
ing  waves,  the  dark  difis,  and  tlis  sIbi 
and  melancholy  hills.  like  a  wiiiteai 
against  the  dasky  horizon  rose  the  Wf 
stone  on  its  Icmely  rock,  and  headhni 
stretched  beycmd  headland  till  at  lait^ 
Bam's  Hewi,  with  its  blnff  projectiDg  how, 
came  in  sights  and  the  white-sailed  d^ 
swept  in  or  gjMei  oat  behind  the  bU! 
headland,  and  thas  betrayed  the  entaBcii 
to  the  haven  nnder  the  hill — the  opeoi^; 
into  the  beaatifol  fiords  of  YljmfA, 
Soand. 

Up  to  this  time  the  saiHng-mastsr  offti 
yacht  had  been  too  madi  engrossed  ink 
his  daties  to  take  mach  notice  of  his  p»< 
sengers;  bat  now  his  loow  leland,  aDdli 
began  to  point  oat  the  various  pointi 
interest ;  for  the  yacht  now  shot  past  iakt 
the  tranqnil  Soand,  beneath  the  iroodfldl 
heights  of  Meant  Edgcombe,  now  is  aQ 
the  tranqnil  beanty  of  the  shades  of  em{ 
ing;  whUe  on  the  opposite  side  the  i^ 
honses  of  the  towni  the  green  slopes  of  tb 
Hoe,  and  the  softly-moalded  hiUsofDevml 
were  all  aglow  with  the  glories  of  thei 
setting  snn.  Inlets  and  carving  rivort 
making  their  way  throng^  soft  gnen 
vaUeys,  bdd  rocks,  and  craggy  difii  wem 
here ;  and  the  waters  winding  amoogtiiaa 
were  all  alive  with  every  sluipe  and  fool 
of  craft  Gracefol  yachts,  tall  tapiMit 
st^n  ironclads,  all  were  there;  and  ^ 
el^ant^  if  snperannni^edi  forms  of  oU^ 
fashioned  eraisers,  where  boys  swamiidi 
aloft  in  the  rigging,  and  took  in  sail,  sad. 
let  go  the  anchor,  and  made  all  snogsfir 
the  sonmier  craisa  There  a  gaont  Bossiai 
war-ship  lay  in  grim  repose,  in  prim  uid 
wooden  cleanliness  and  neatness;  sadi: 
Spanish  corvette  flew  the  national  Ihg; 
defiantly;  while  a  modest  (German  dfli> 
patch  boat  seemed  to  avdd  observatioBii 
a  seqaestered  nook. 

AU  this  scene  opened  npon  themastb 
yacht  ran  nnder  the  walls  of  the  frownag 
fort  that  flanks  the  Breakwater,  and  sn- 
chored  towards  the  eastern  sbm  of  tb 
Soand.  And  the  Captain  p<»nted  oat  viA 
some  pride,  in  the  nanow  entrance  to  tb 
apper  watcors,  a  rocky  isle,  from  wUdhtM- 
cording  to  tradition,  a  massive  diain  vai 
stretched  at  nights  firom  either  shon^  «tt 
the  obvions  intention  of  protecting  Ai 
harboor  from  roving  enemies,  bot  vtt 
chain,  according  to  some,  was  des^nedlv 
the  pnrpose  of  diaining  Cornwall  toSjf 
land,  lest  the  land  of  Arthur,  and  aB  * 
famoas  warlocks  and  endiantea,  skril 
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Mdl  off  in  the  night  and  be  for  ever  lost  to 
itB  aoqoifitive  ndghbonr. 

The  Captain  was  an  old  friend  of  most  on 
boaxd.  We  have  seen  him  before — ^the 
8oft|  brown  f  aoe  and  curly  hair  of  the 
jonngeot  of  the  rescue  party  in  Eyloe 
Cove  on  the  night  when  Ethel  was  brought 
forth  out  of  the  chaam.  He  was  a  son  of 
old  Dolly  Penteaeel,  and  had  been  known 
among  his  comrades  as  Black  Bill^  and  was 
more  generally  called  Captain  BiU,  for  the' 
sake  of  ease  and  directness  of  speech. 
From  the  time  of  the  shipwreck  William 
Penteasel  had  risen  to  the  command  of  a 
coasting  vessel,  and,  as  he  was  a  thorough 
seaman,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
coast  all  round,  the  Admiral  had  selected 
him  as  the  master  of  his  yacht. 

"  We  shall  not  be  sailing  homewards  just 
yet,  Admiral  t "  suggested  Captain  Bill,  as 
he  appeared  in  his  best  gold-laoed  cap  and 
blue  coat  to  do  honour  to  the  '' Atalanta" 
as  she  lay  in  port  "With  this  beautiful 
weather,  and  the  wind  that  we  have  got,  it 
will  1)0  a  shame  not  to  take  the  ladies, 
for  A^  good  iffmse." 

"  If  you  could  only  steer  us  dear  of 
Sunday,  William,"  said  the  parson  roefully. 

The  Admiral  called  for  the  opinion  oi 
his  passengers.  Ethel  was  enthusiastically 
for  going  on  cnusin^^  Madame  Bertrand 
sn^ested  that  surely  the  voyage  need  not 
encTtiU  they  moored  the  yacht  beneath  the 
walls  of  Bellefond. 

G^>tain  Bill  looked  a  little  taken  aback 
at  this  suggestion. 

"  Indeed,  I  promised  my  mothw "  he 

began,  but  paused,  abashed  at  the  laughter 
that  rose  against  him. 

^  The  parson,  however,  did  not  laugh,  but 
his  face  glowed  with  indignation. 

'' What^  Master  William,  do  you  think 
your  modier  can  put  a  spell  over  us,  to 
hinder  our  voyage  t  I'll  have  you  know 
that  I  cui  loosen  the  strongest  spell  that 
the  Evil  One  can  devise." 

"  I'm  not  denying  that,  your  reverence," 
said  the  Captain  humbly.  *'But  it's 
always  best  to  be  friends  with  both  sides. 
Yet,  whatever  the  Admiral's  orders  are, 
they  must  be  obeyed." 

The  Admiral  temporised  a  litUa  "  We 
will  run  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Ports- 
mouth," he  said.  For  he  thought  that 
pcriiaps  after  all  Dcmald  would  be  able  to 
join  them,  supposing  that  there  was  no 
serious  outbreak  of  disease  on  board  the 
transport — ^anyhow,  there  would  be  means 
of  communicating  with  him*  Madame 
Berttand  decided  that  in  any  case   she 


would  make  her  way  h<»ne  without  re- 
turning to  Polpemac,  and  Wilkins  would 
go  on  shore  and  telegraph  for  her  maid 
and  baggage  to  come  on  by  the  first 
avaflable  train.  The  Admiral  and  Ethel 
also  went  ashore  to  make  some  purehases, 
and  to  visit  an  old  comrade  of  the  former 
who  was  on  the  station.  The  Count  and 
Madame  Bertrand  pref enred  to  remain  on 
board.  The  scene  was  so  ^asant  and 
perfect,  the  former  declared,  fliat  he  could 
not  break  the  charm  by  contact  with  the 
ordinary  sights  and  sounds  of  a  seaport 
town.  Thus  they  were  left  to  themselves, 
for  the  parson  and  Tregoes  had  found  ac- 
quaintances among  the  floating  population 
in  the  Sound — ^yoing  men  who  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  cruising,  fishing, 
and  shooting  about  the  coast. 

The  scene  was,  as  the  Count  said,  almost 
perfect  as  the  solemn  stillness  of  evening 
came  on  and  the  moon  rose  from  behind 
the  Mewstone  and  baljied  the  tranquil 
waters  in  its  silver  light  Then  the  earlier 
effect  was  reversed,  the  woods  and  glades 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe  lit  up  with  a  tender 
radiance,  while  the  heights  i^id  hills  on  the 
other  side  were  in  the  mysterious  gloom 
and  shadoWf  with  lights  shining  and  twin- 
kling from  height  to  hei^t. 

"  If  some  one  would  sing  now,"  said  the 
Count  languidlv,  as  he  placed  himself  by 
the  side  of  Madune  Bertoand,  who  was  re- 
clining in  a  low  lounging  chair  on  deck. 
^  Some  liquid  Italian  voice  sounding  over 
the  water  would  be  the  crown  d!  the 
enchantment" 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  Count's  desire, 
from  a  royal  ship  that  had  just  come  into 
harbour  after  a  lengthened  cruise  in  foreign 
waters  and  had  anchored  dose  by  there 
came  the  sound  oi  musia  First  a  fiddle 
played,  and  the  lively  beat  of  a  sailor's 
hornpipe  was  heard  in  the  still  air.  Then 
some  old  tar  sang  a  snatch  of  old-fiishioned 
song: 

What  ofaeer,  my  hearts?  the  bold  and  brave 

Alone  deserve  the  ficur ; 
The  jackets  bine  who  plongfa  the  wave, 

Can  all  things  do  and  dare. 
O  fair  maids  of  our  sea-girt  isle, 

Be  to  your  lovers  true ; 
Greet  home  .with  loving  word  and  smile 

Your  laids  in  red  and  blue  I 

Yoftr  Lads  in  Red  and  Blue. 

"  Well  sung  1 "  cried  the  Count,  clapping 
his  hands  languidly.  "If  not  exactly 
what  I  wished  for,  yet  perhaps  even  more 
in  keeping  with  the  scene.  Here  we  have 
the  home  of  the  British  naval  tradition. 
Francis  Drake  looks  down  upon  us  from 
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those  heights  where  he  played  his  famous 
game  of  bowls,  to  be  finished  in  spite  of 
Don  Spaniard.  Here  on  these  waters 
floated  the  ships  of  Ealeigh,  of  Hawkins, 
and  the  rest  —  half  pirates  and  half 
patriota" 

Madame  Bertrand  mormnred  some  reply 
which  was  not  very  much  to  the  purpose. 
There  was  nothing  m  all  this  that  interested 
her.  "Let  us  tdk  about  ourselves/'  she 
continued  abruptly,  ''now  that  we  have 
that  rare  opportunity.  I  have  followed 
your  instructions,  you  see,  Victor." 

*'  Ma  foi,  yes ;  you  h&ve  done  very  well," 
said  the  Count  with  careless  approioiL 

"  Victor  1 "  said  Helen,  turning  upon  him 
a  searching  glance.  "  I  can't  Svine  your 
purpose ;  but  from  what  I  have  noticed  I 
fear  that  it  bodes  no  good  to  me." 

<*And  yet  you  are  willing  to  help  ma 
There  is  the  true  spirit  of  womanly  de- 
votion." 

"  You  mock  me,  Victor,"  cried  Madame 
Bertrand,  her  eyes  kindling  with  fire ;  *'and 
that  is  never  safe  with  a  woman.  Do  you 
think  I  have  not  noticed  your  devotion  to 
my  Mendt  Is  it  pleasant  for  me  to  play 
the  supernumerary  m  such  a  company  t " 

**  Let  us  talk  like  reasonable  beings,"  said 
the  Count  **  Things  cannot  go  on  for  ever 
on  their  present  footing.  You  will  always 
occupy  the  first  place  in  my  heart,  adorable 
Helen  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  appearances  I 
must  range  myself  like  the  rest  Would 
you  have  a  love  episode  end  in  tragedy ! " 

"  It  may  end  thus  in  spite  of  your  cold- 
blooded precautions,"  cried  Helen  firmly. 
"  But  if  you  want  my  help  you  must  re- 
veal your  plans.  For  you  have  some 
motive,  I  am  sure,  other  than  your  new- 
bom  passion." 

'*I  win  deal  frankly  with  you,"  said  the 
Count  **  My  visit  here  to  this  wonderful 
country  of  Arthur  and  his  braves  is  not 
purely  accidental.  But  to  enable  you  to 
understand  me  I  must  remind  you  of  a 
piece  of  family  history.  My  father  and 
the  Due  de  St  Croix,  who  was  well  known 
as  the  friend  of  the  Emperor,  his  partner 
in  turf  enterprises  and,  as  scandal  has  it, 
also  of  the  Stock  Exchange — well,  my 
father  and  the  Due  were  brothers,  and 
married  two  sisters,  heiresses  of  the  ancient 
house  of  de  Malherbe.  My  father  had  one 
son,  your  bumble  servant  The  Due  had 
only  a  daughter.  In  everything  the  poor 
man  was  Anglophil;  his  daughter  was 
brought  up  after  die  English  pattern  of  in- 
dependence and  self-reUanca  But  when 
she  came  to  eighteen  years  of  age  then  the 


English  system  broke  down.    HflrUb 
had  found  a  suitable  ''parti" in tiiepai 
of  a  hiehly  distinguished  stateoniD;^ 
young,  but  of  immense  wealth  and  p» 
mount  influence.    He  had  his  reiBQa,fti 
good  man.     He   foresaw  the  Aiptnd 
which  was  approadiin^,  and  he  denedti 
anchor  himself  and  hu  daughter  ncan^. 
Well,  the  poor  girl  had  alr^dy  dioMD« 
her  own  account  a  handsome  yoongEi^ 
man,  rich  and  of  good  family,  bat  ite 
father  and  the  Due  had  qnarreHsd  on 
turf  transactions     No  matter  fiv  mb 
moiselle,  and  being  in  England  witk  k 
father  on  a  visit  to  Dondiester  nm,h 
eloped  with  this  young  man—an  tSAi 
Gretna  Green. 

"The  Due  was  furious;  he  was  a  m 
not  only  passionate,  but  remotBdem,  Hi 
took  steps  to  invalidate  the  matiiigeii 
France,  as  was  his  paternal  right  Tk 
Englishman  and  my  fair  cousb,  beaet « 
bow  sides  by  paternal  unf orgivneH,  n- 
nouneed  their  respective  counteiei,  aal, 
happy  in  each  other,  set  sail  for  tb 
Paeific.  They  have  never  retumei-M 
their  history  does  not  now  concern 
The  Due  died  some  years  after,  in  tk 
midst  of  the  sad  days  of  disastsr  k 
France  and  the  Empire.  This  ianiJD^ 
was  of  course  his  heir.  He  had  not  tb 
power — even  if  the  will — to  cut  her  o(  « 
is  the  pleasant  English  custom,  with  oai 
shilling.  No,  what  he  left  bdiind  v« 
hers  and  hers  alone.  But  she  was  not  to 
be  found.  Nothing  had  been  heari  of 
her  for  the  four  years  which,  under  dfl 
code,  constituteone  an  absentee.  SesrAva 
made,  the  usual  notifioationB  publiiUi 
without  result  At  the  end  of  the  j» 
scribed  period,  an  administrator  of  tb 
estate  was  appointed — ^myseli  I  have  m 
enjoyed  the  revenue  of  tiie  property,  MI 
can  neither  mortgage  nor  sell  it,  and, » 
you  can  well  bebeve,  the  income  n  ea- 
tirely  eaten  away  by  my  creditors.  For  1 1 
am  always  subject  to  be  called  ripm  to 
restore  the  estate,  with  a  fiftii  of  thepnlti 
I  have  enjoyed  dnringpossession,  ahod 
my  cousin  re-appear.  But  if  I  can  pnw 
her  death,  I  am  freed  from  many  pabfol 
embarrassments :  I  can  sell,  I  can  mfi^ 

g»ge " 

"And  is  that  allt"  asked  Helen,  i^ 
warding  him  fixedly,  and  then  shaking  hff 
head.  "  No,  there  is  no  sufficient  aotN 
thera  You  have  something  ebe  m  Ae 
background." 

"  My  dear  Helen,  how  dear-ri^itad  1^ 
are !"  said  Uie  C!ount   ''DeesitnotMi 
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yoa  that  if  I  am  right  as  to  the  shipwreck 
— that  there  might  possibly  be  a  survivor. 
Who  is  this  litue  child  that  was  rescued 
from  the  waves?" 

"I  begin  to  see,"  said  Helen.  <*This 
child,  you  suspect,  is  hers  1 " 

"  Suspect  I  I  am  convinced  of  it" 

"But,  after  aU,  what  is  she  1— the  child 
of  nobody;  without  rights,  without  a 
name." 

"  Softly  there,  Helen,"  said  the  Count 
**  In  our  own  country,  agreed ;  but  here  in 
England  she  would  inherit  what  her  father 
possessed.  Helen,  do  you  know  what  that 
is? — the  great  Vavasor  estates ;  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year— a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  accumulations.  Helen,  if  I  win 
this,  there  is  ten  thousand  pounds  set 
apart  for  you,  and  all  your  troubles  at  an 
end." 

"  All  at  an  end,"  laughed  Helen  bitterly. 
^*Yes,  all  will  be  at  an  wd  when  you 
marry  EtheL" 

"Gently,"  said  the  Count  "Here  is 
our  worthy  patron— our  Captain,  who  is 
creeping  within  earshot  I  have  marked 
him  down  as  one  who  knows  something 
about  the  matter,  and  who  will,  at  some 
time,  prove  a  useful  witness.  Now,  here 
is  an  opportunity  of  sounding  him." 

The  Count  rose,  and  walked  along  the 
deck  to  where  Captain  Bill  was  leaning 
over  the  vessel's  side  smoking,  and  looking 
thoughtfully  into  the  water,  which  gleamed 
with  opalescent  sparkles  as  the  tide  rippled 
against  the  vessel's  side. 

"  You  are  an  old  Mend  of  the  Admiral's 
and  of  Miss  Ethel,  I  hear,  mon  brave," 
heg^  the  Count,  taking  his  stand  by  the 
Captain  and  offering  his  cigar-case.  Cap- 
tain Bill  took  a  cigar  and  puused  it  in  the 
crown  of  his  cap  Mfore  he  replied. 

'*  I  have  known  the  Admiral  all  my  life, 
sir,  seeing  I  was  bom  in  Kyloe  Cove,  and 
Miss  Ethel  ever  since  she  was  a  child — 
and  helped  to  rescue  her  from  the  sea" 

"  I  have  heard  all  the  story  of  the  ship- 
wreck," said  the  Count  significantly.  "But 
is  it  not  strange,  my  friend,  that  nothing 
should  have  come  ashore— no  dead  bodies, 
no  wreckage,  that  should  give  any  due  to 
the  secret  of  her  origin  1 " 

"  I  have  heard  of  stranger  things  than 
that,"  said  tiie  Captain  doggedly.  "  There 
is  a  current  there  by  Kyloe  Head  that 
would  carry  anythmg  alonff—ah,  who 
knows,  as  far  as  the  coast  of  f^rance,  per- 
haps— farther,  for  what  I  know." 

"And  I  have  heard,  too,"  continued 
the  Count   carelessly,    "that   scnnetimes 


bodies  have  been  cast  ashore,  with  valuable 
things  about  them — gold  chains,  diamond 
crosses  or  bracelets,  or  what  not,  and  that 
those  who  found  them  have  buried  them 
quietly,  lest  questions  should  be  asked." 

"  I  cannot  say  as  to  thati"  replied  the 
Captain,  with  a  stolid  face.  "Bat  if  so^ 
why  not  1 "  he  continued,  widi  some  sudden 
heat  "Those  who  live  by  the  sea,  who 
toil  night  and  day  among  the  waves,  vrith 
hard  Uvee  and  poverty,  and  to  lose  them 
they  love  best  one  by  one,  and  sometimes 
all  at  once — as  it  might  be  in  a  storm, 
such  as  tiie  one  we  spoke  of  just  now — 
well,  if  the  sea  brings  'em  a  bit  of  luck 
once  in  a  lifetime ;  perhaps  you'd  have  'em 
chuck  it  away,  hand  it  over  to  my  Lord 
or  Sir  Squire,  as  sleeps  in  a  feather  bed 
every  night  of  his  life,  and  never  knows 
what  haraship  is." 

"Well,"  said  the  Count,  "I  am  with 
you  there.  I  don't  blame  people  for  keep- 
ing what  they  find,  unless  they  can  make 
more  by  giving  it  up.  Suppose  now  that 
by  clearing  up  this  business  there  was  a 
nice  round  sum  to  be  made,  as  well  as 
doing  good  to  Miss  EtheH" 

'*Well,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  after  a 
moment's  thought^  ''very  much  of  what 
you  say  is  very  good,  no  doubt,  but  a  great 
deal  beyond  the  brains  of  a  plain  sear&ing 
man.  But  there  is  the  Admiral,  my  master, 
who  understands  all  these  things,  and  if 
anything  good  were  coming  to  Miss  Ethel 
he  would  be  the  one  to  know  about  it^  and 
to  see  that  she  had  her  rights." 

The  Count  turned  on  his  heel  impa- 
tiently. The  Captain  was  evidently  on 
his  guard,  and  was  not  likely  to  give  up 
this  cautious  attitude  without  some  satis- 
factory inducement  Still  the  Count  was 
certain,  from  his  very  caution,  that  the 
Ci4>tain  knew  the  drift  of  his  enquiries, 
and  was  dieref  ore  in  possesskm  of  the  in- 
formation that  he  sought 

In  the  meantime  the  grateful  aroma  of 
cooked  meats  was  perceptible  in  the  even- 
ing air,  and  reminded  die  Count  that  he 
was  hungry,  and  that  the  whole  party 
would  soon  reassemble  at  dinner.  Indeed, 
at  this  moment  were  heard  the  oars  of  the 
returning  boat,  that  rippling^  through  the 
dark  waters  left  a  track  of  silvery  gleams 
in  its  wake. 

CHAPTER  VL      PLYMOUTH  SOUND. 

Before  midnight  Wilkins  had  returned 
with  maids  and  baggage,  and  thus  every, 
thing  was  ready  for  an  early  start  next 
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moniiDg.  Whan  the  yacht  got  under 
weigh,  the  ran  was  rising  over  the  head- 
land, tondiing  the  shaggy  smnmit  of  the 
Mewstone  with  soft  golden  glare,  and 
H^hting  up  the  dark  viuley  of  tiie  Yealine 
with  a  strange  and  subtle  glory.  When 
people  were  awake  and  on  deck,  after  tiie 
scrabbing  and  holystoning  was  all  over, 
the  yacht  was  numing  easily  alon^  in  inll 
▼lew  of  the  red  difis  of  Devon,  with  here 
and  there  an  qpening  to  some  river  inlet, 
or  a  gap  where  a  little  white  hamlet  lay 
almost  awash  with  the  sea,  or  a  tiny  bay 
surrounded  with  white  sand,  where,  as 
likely  as  not,  a  bevy  of  sea-nymphs  would 
be  disporting  in  the  waves.  The  wind  was 
light  and  off  the  shore,  so  that  the  yacht 
ran  close  in  till  she  was  sometimes  almost 
becalmed  in  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs,  and 
the  rocky  bottom  cotdd  be  seen  all  eay  with 
zoophytes,  and  waving  sea-weed,  and  strange 
gaming  fishes ;  and  so  the  yacht  crept 
round  first  the  Bolt  Tail  and  then  the  Bolt 
Head,  and  made  Prawle  Point,  and  by  noon 
was  just  off  the  Start,  with  Brixham  Bay 
opening  otit  abruptly  on  the  port  bow.  And 
now,  if  mere  pleasure-cruising  had  been 
in  the  Admiral's  mind,  what  fairer  ground 
could  be  chosen  than  here  opened  out — 
Dartmouth,  with  its  beautiful  nver,  pleasant 
Torquay,  and  many  another  pleasant  rest- 
ing-place on  the  shores  of  fair  Devon  t 

But  the  Admiral  was  bent  on  reaching 
Portsmouth,  and  so  the  course  was  laid 
straight  across  to  the  Bill  of  Portland,  a 
run  of  fifty  miles  or  so  almost  out  of  sight 
of  land,  The  wind  was  still  light,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  were  drawing  on,  and 
lights  were  shining  out  from  cape  and  head- 
luid  as  they  made  the  grey,  gloomy  Island 
of  Captivity,  and  saw  the  long  rows  of 
cheerful  Ughts  that  lined  the  esplanade  of 
Weymouth.  Then  night  came  on  softly, 
and  the  moon  rose  and  shone  upon  the 
oloomy  mysterious  down,  where  Corfegate 
diowed  as  a  black  notch  in  the  dusky  line 
of  hilb,  and  lights  twinkled  out  from 
SwanagCi  where  an  engine  and  train  of 
heavy-laden  stone  waggons  made  a  quite 
furious  disturbance  in  the  stillness  of 
niffht. 

But  on  rounding  the  Point,  and  lookiDg 
out  for  leading  lights  inshore,  there  ap- 
peared a  white  foe  in  the  Channel,  which 
lay  about  in  patches,  not  rising  very  high, 
but  interposing  like  a  wall  in  the  course 
our  voyagers  should  follow ;  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  wall  was  clear  bright  moonlight, 
which  gave  the  fog  the  appearance  of  a 
great  fleecy  cloud,  but  once  within  the 


margin  of  the  fog  and  there  wis  nothiDgta 
be  seen  but  dense  mist^  even  the  dap^ 
Hghts  being  visible  <»ily  wilUn  tha  nage 
of  a  few  yards. 

From  out  the  fog  low  and  dlBmal  note, 
bells  ringing,  fog-horns  boomiiig,  tnd  stooi 
whistles  sbriekuig  ddefnUy,  showed  hov 
many  vessels  had  been  caught  in  the  be^ 
wOdering  net  The  sea  was  like  ^ 
for  the  wind  had  fallen  to  a  calm,  kt  tte 
tide  was  running  strongly  and  siting  up 
the  bay,  and  as  the  fog  was  stationary.it 
was  not  long  before  the  <<Atalanti"iii 
drifting  helplessly  in  the  very  thick  of  &i 
mist.  Captain  BUI  sent  a  boy  to  daag 
vigorously  on  the  ship's  bell,  whQe  he  tod 
the  fog-horn  himself,  on  which  he  wu  1 1 
skUfnl  performer,  sending  forth  waak 
that  were  terrible  enou^  to  wake  & 
dead,  and  that  actually  did  awaken  tb 
living  frdght  of  the  yacht 

'*  Pardieu,"  cried  the  Count,  stickiz^liii 
head  through  the  hatchway,  '*  what  is  h 
the  wind  nowl  Is  it  the  lasttron^ette 
that  18  sounding  so  merrily  t " 

Madame  Bertrand  called  loudly  for  har 
maid. 

"Ernestine,  tell  me  instantly  what  Im 
happened." 

'*  And,  Ernestine,"  added  Ethel  hu^hng, 
"bring  a  becoming  robe  for  your  ndttim 
to  be  shipwrecked  in." 

But  laughterwas  soon  turned  togenime 
alarm,  as  there  was  a  rush  of  feet  and  loai 
shouting  overhead,  while  the  yacht  w» 
spun  violently  round  with  a  shock  that 
sent  those  who  were  standing  off  their  feek^ 
and  sprang  those  who  were  lying  dowa 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Trai,  after 
a  sound  of  tearing  and  rending,  all  im 
quiet  again,  except  for  tiie  voice  of  Captni 
Bill,  who  was  cursing  and  swearing  wii 
vehemence. 

"Carried  away  my  bowsprit^  ci^,  and 
bobstay,  and — and  you  bles8ed--ble88ed- 
blessed  lubbers,"  roared  the  Captab,  bat 
the  steamer  that  bad  so  nearlv  run  down 
the  "Atalanta"  had  disi^peiured  altogether 
— melted  away  into  the  mist  as  it  seemed, 
and  those  on  board  made  no  reply  to 
the  objoi^tions  of  the  captain  of  thi 
yacht 

All  thd  passengers  had  rushed  on  deck, 
although  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  bat 
the  thick  white  mist.  Everybody  cslled  to 
the  Admiral,  asking  what  was  to  be  dcsa 
next ;  but  no  answer  came.  Where  was  hef 
He  had  been  on  deck  the  greater  pail  d 
the  night,  and  when  last  seen  1^  had 
forward  as  if  to  try  to  makeoi^ 
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BomethiDg  through  the  foe.  Then  a  sailor 
foand  in  the  bows  a  bla(£  felt  hat,  which 
was  recognised  as  the  Admiral's.  The  con- 
clusion was  inevitable — ^he  had  been  swept 
overboard  in  the  collision. 

Ethel  uttered  one  wild  cry  of  anguish  as 
she  realised  that  her  dear  guardian  had 
disappearedi  to  be  swallowed  up,  no  doubt, 
in  ^e  silent  sea.  The  next  moment  she 
had  sprung  into  the  dingy  that  hung  over 
the  stem,  and  was  fitted  with  a  self-lowering 
apparatus  that  a  touch  set  in  action.  The 
other  boats  were  on  board,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments' delay  occurred  before  one  could  be 
cleared  and  lowered.  The  parson  sprang 
in  and  took  an  oar,  Captain  Bill  seized 
another,  and  without  waiting  for  any 
others  they  began  to  row  actively  but 
cautiously  in  a  circle  round  the  yacht, 
listening  eagerly  between  the  st»x>kes  of 
the  oars  for  any  cry  or  voice  from  the  sea. 
But  all  was  silence,  sound  as  well  as  sight 
being  muffled  up  in  that  terrible  white  fog. 

CHAPTER  Vn.      IN  THE  FOG. 

Although  Ethel  had  acted  from  simple, 
overmastering  impulse  in  starting  single- 
handed  to  the  rescue,  yet  she  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  see  where  the  chance  of 
rescue  lay.  It  was  clear  that  the  Admiral 
had  not  simply  been  thrown  overboard  by 
the  shock.  In  that  case  he  was  so  good  a 
swimmer  that  he  would  have  soon  regained 
his  yachti  or  if  he  had  lost  sight  of  her  in 
the  plunge  yet  he  would  have  hailed  her 
bom  the  water.  The  tide  was  running 
strongly  indeed,  but  it  carried  with  it  the 
yadit  at  Uie  same  pace  as  any  other  floating 
object  He  might  have  been  stunned,  in- 
deed, and  in  that  case  there  was  little  hope 
of  seeing  Um  again  in  Ufa  But  posjubly 
he  had  scrambled  on  board  the  colliding 
steamer.  Yet  in  that  case  the  steamer 
would  have  hove  to,  surely,  and  tried  t6 
communicate  with  tiie  yacht.  And  now 
that  Ethel  was  close  to  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  was  perfectly  cahn,  she  could 
hear  distinctly  tiie  beat  of  the  steamer's 
screw,  which  was  making  slowly  towards 
the  open  sea.  In  that  direction  she  pulled 
with  vigorous  strokes,  reckless  for  the 
moment  of  everything  that  might  happen 
to  herself.  The  tide  was  on  the  turn,  and 
would  soon  be  nmning  out  again,  and  then 
small  would  be  her  chance  of  reaching  land 
again ;  but  still  she  rowed  on,  driven  rather 
1]y  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
stave  off  the  inevitable  moment  of  despabr 
rather  than  by  any  valid  hope. 


But  just  then  something  dark  loomed 
up  in  the  way.  So  strange  and  eerie  was 
the  light — the  bright  mo^ight  appeared 
through  the  fog — that  nothing  appeared  in 
its  true  form.  This  might  have  been  a  big 
ship — ^it  was  only  a  floating  spar,  but  such 
a  spar — ^it  was  the  broken  piece  of  the 
'' Atalanta's "  bowsprit,  and  a  low  and 
stifled  cry  from  alongside  gave  joyful  as- 
surance that  it  was  the  Admiral  himself 
who  had  been  clinging  to  the  spar.  And 
now  he  let  go  the  spar,  and  made  for  the 
stem  of  the  dingy ;  but  almost  missed  it, 
so  exhausted  was  he,  and  but  for  Ethel's 
grasp  he  would  have  been  lost  at  the  mo- 
ment of  deliverance.  Even  now  it  was 
impossible  to  get  him  into  the  bpat,  which 
was  far  too  cnuik  for  such  a  business ;  and 
had  the  boat  been  ever  so  steady,  the  poor 
Admiral  was  too  much  exhausted  to  clamber 
in,  and  Ethel  was  not  strong  enough  to 
haul  him  on  board.  But  she  passed  a*  rope 
under  his  armpits^  and  sat  there  chafing 
his  hands  and  crying  a  little  over  him,  re- 
solved that  if  he  went  down  she  would  go 
down  with  him.  And  so  they  drifted  away 
with  the  tide  in  the  soft  obscurity  of  the 
white  sea  fog. 

Then  of  a  sudden  a  marvellous  change 
occurred.  A  fresh  westerly  breeze  came 
rusding  over  the  sea,  and  rolled  up  the 
white  mist,  just  as  the  draper's  man  rolls 
up  a  bundle  of  fleecy  clotli^  and  in  a  mo- 
ment everything  stood  out  clear  and  dis- 
tinct in  the  bngbt  moonlight.  Close  at 
hand  rode  a  vessel  at  andhor  brilliantly 
lighted  up  and  casting  a  radiant  track  over 
the  waters.  The  little  boat  in  its  swift 
drifting  course  just  failed  to  wreck  herself 
on  the  vessel's  anchor  chains,  and  span 
along,  just  scraping  her  smooth  sides.  Ethel 
had  still  time  to  seize  a  boat-hook  and 
hang  on  to  the  ladder  that  hung  over  the 
side,  and  then  she  gave  a  loud  cry  for 
help. 

At  <moe  two  or  three  nimble  seamen 
were  over  the  ship's  side,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it  Ethel  and  the 
Admiral  were  hauled  up  the  ship's  side 
and  safely  deposited  on  deck.  It  was 
evident  that  Uiey  were  on  board  a  steam 
yacht,  and  one  luxuriously  fitted  up.  A 
smart-looking  personage,  half-sailor,  half 
major-domo,  advanced  to  receive  the  un- 
expected guests,  as  the  Admiral,  coming  to 
himself  a  little,  shook  like  a  great  water 
dog  and  diffused  streams  and  showers  of 
salt  water  about  him.  '*  You  would  like 
a  change  of  clothing,  I've  no  doubt,"  said 
the  major-domo  with  as  much  aplomb  as  if 
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half-drowned  people  were  constantly  com- 
ing on  board.  "Madam,  I  will  send  a 
maid  to  attend  npon  yon." 

«*  Stay,"  cried  Ethel,  "pray  whose  yacht 
is  this  we  are  trespassing  upon  1 " 

"  Mr.  Walter  Vavasor's,  madam,"  replied 
the  servant 

"Have  I  passed  into  the  land  of 
shadows)"  mormured  the  Admiral  "Mr. 
Walter  Vavasor's  yacht,  did  you  say  1 " 

"  The  Squire  is  not  at  home  at  present, 
you  understand,"  explained  the  man  affa- 
bly. "He  is  travelliug  abroad.  Miss 
Vavasor  makes  use  of  the  yacht  during  his 
absence,  and  is  now  on  board." 

"Pray  do  not  disturb  her,"  cried  the 
Admiral.  .  "If  you  will  ask  the  sailing- 
master  to  send  me  on  board  my  own  crafb. 
She  can't  be  very  far  off." 

The  "  Atalanta  "  had  come  to  an  anchor 
not  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  was  burning 
blue  lights  and  throwing  up  rockets  on  the 
bare  chance  of  her  signals  being  seen  by 
the  missing  boats.  There  was,  it  may  be 
imagined,  a  joyful  meeting  on  board 
when  the  Admiral  and  Ethel  were  dis- 
covered safe  and  sound. 

CHAPTER  VIIL      DISPERSAL. 

When  morning  came  it  was  found  that 
the  yacht  had  drifted  close  in  shore  before 
she  anchored,  and  that  she  was  beneath 
the  sand-hills  and  steep  pine  dunes  of^ 
Bournemouth,  where  signs  of  life  and  ani- 
mation presented  themselves,  although  tiie 
season,  according  to  hotel  and  lodging- 
house  keepers,  had  not  yet  begun.  And 
here  the  party  on  board  the  "  Atalanta  " 
showed  signs  of  breaking  up.  The  acci- 
dent to  the  yacht  might  involve  two  or 
three  days'  detention,  and  Sunday  was  im- 
minent, and  the  parson  of  Kyloe  was 
obliged  to  go  back  to  his  charge. 

The  Count  had  almost  pledged  himself, 
he  said,  to  go  to  Donchester  for  the  races, 
and  Madame  Bertrand  determined  to  go 
on  to  Southampton  and  take  the  steamer 
to  Havre,  so  as  to  make  her  preparations 
at  Bellefond  for  her  expected  guests.  As 
for  Tregoes,  he  was  a  little  tired  of  the 
regular  life  on  board,  and  had  offered  to 
take  care  of  Madame  Bertrand  as  far  as 
Havre,  intending  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Trouville  before  he  joined  the  party  at 
Bellefond. 

All  this  suited  the  Admiral  extremely 
well.  He  felt  little  the  worse  in  health  for 
his  prolonsed  immersion,  still  it  had  given 
himasho^    He  had  given  himself  up  for 


lost,  and  then  he  experienced  tbe  hHHet 
feeling  that  he  left  Ethel  unj^ovidsd  fot 
His  sister  was  an  excellent  womin;  tai 
what  sort  of  a  life  would  she  lead  pen 
Ethel  when  the  latter  was  entirdy  d^^ 
dent  upon  her !  Besides,  as  the  owner  of 
Polpemac,  she  would  be  sought  by  wooen 
enough,  and  then  she  was  quite  capable  I 
of  marrying  one  of  them ;  and  what  would ! 
Ethel's  position  be  then  1 

All  these  things  had  flashed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  drowning  man,  and  had  filled 
him  with  bitter  regret ;  and  the  feeling  le- 
mained,  and,  now  that  he  owed  his  Ilk  to 
Ethel,  was  even  intensified.  He  had  pledged 
his  word  that  his  sister  should  have  Pdper- 
nac,  and  he  could  not  break  it ;  bat  if  be 
could  see  Ethel  engaged  to  such  an  excdkst 
fellow  as  Donald  Graham  his  anxiety  wonld 
be  lessened,  and  then  he  midit  hope  to 
persuade  his  sister  that  it  womdbe  wsUto 
settle  Polpemac,  after  her  deatii,  upon  the 
young  people.  The  parson  of  Kyloe,  to 
whom  the  Admiral  had  confided  all  tibeee 
considerations,  was  chafed  with  the  task 
of  bringing  round  Miss  Langford  to  tliii 
arrangement 

Ethel,  in  telling  the  adventures  of  die 
Admiral  and  hersw  to  the  Ck>unt  among^ 
rest^  had  dwelt  upon  the  singular  fact  that 
they  should  have  been  taken  on  board  lb 
Vavasor's  yacht. 

The  Count  saw  at  once  that  here  was  ao 
opportunity  he  ought  to  seize  for  inter 
viewing  that  lady,  and  as  soon  as  he  wfd 
ashore  he  found  out  where  she  was  staj- 
ing.  Miss  Vavasor  was  well  known  it 
Bournemouth ;  she  occupied  a  house  on  tbe 
hillside  that  belonged  to  Squire  Vavaaoc, 
the  latter  being  known  byname  only  to 
the  inhabitants  of  BoumemoutL  Mis 
Vavasor  had  landed  that  morning  from  ber 
yacht,  and  had  taken  up  her  abode  atHiD- 
side,  and  the  Oount,  at  the  earliest  momflA 
possible,  presMited  himself  at  her  dooL 

There  were  difficulties  in  tbe  way.  IG* 
Vavasor  did  not  receive ;  she  would  not 
see  anybody.  But  the  Oount  peneveeed. 
He  had  news,  he  said,  of  her  brother;  mi 
this  fiction  of  his  proved  an  open  smat 

Miss  Vavasor  recdved  the  Ooontinber 
morning-room,  and  with  the  most  freeng 
dignity. 

'<  If  you  are  a  relation  of  the  Doe  di 
St  Croix,"  she  began. 

"  His  nephew,  madam,"  inteiposedflt 
Count 

''Then  you  mutt  know,"  oontinnedtti 
Vavasor,  **that  the  emel  treatment  d^ 
Mrs.  Vavasor  recdved  from  him  ladli 
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family,  has  indispoaed  me  to  hold  any 
friendly  intercourse  with  those  of  his 
name." 

The  Count  was  secretly  overjoyed.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  on  the  side  of  the 
Vavasors  the  marriage  was  acknowledged, 
and  that  went  a  long  way  to  satisfy  him 
of  the  prudence  of  his  course.  His  face, 
however,  expressed  only  a  polite  concern. 
'*  I  do  not  justify  my  relative's  conduct,"  he 
said ;  "  it  was  cruel,  unworthy  even,  still  he 
had  the  right" 

"  He  took  advantage  of  a  very  partial, 
and  I  consider  wicked  state  of  law,"  replied 
Miss  Vavasor  with  warmth,  "  such  as  is  an 
insult  to  every  other  civilised  nation." 

*'  Ahy  madam,  I  am  very  much  of  your 
opinion,"  said  the  Count,  *'and,  as  the 
head  of  the  family,  I  would  do  iJl  in  my 
power  to  justify  Mrs,  Vavasor's  position  in 
her  native  country,  and  I  learn  with  de- 
light that  you  have  recent  news  of  my 
dear  cousm." 

''Indeed!"  said  Miss  Vavasor  cahnly, 
but  not  without  an  inward  tremor.  "I 
never  correspond  with  my  brother's  wife. 
It  is  always  from  my  brother  that  I  hear, 
and  that^  alas,  very  seldom.  Butyouhave 
recent  news  of  him,"  she  cried,  with  a  touch 
of  expectation  in  her  voice. 

*'My  news  is  not  very  definite,"  said  the 
Count,  *<but  Iheard  from  a  friend  who  has 
recently  returned  from  Naples,  that  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  there  of  a  Count 
di  Vavasor,  lus  wife,  and  a  charming 
family,  and  from  certain  drcnmstances  I 
judged  that  this  was  a  name  assumed  by 
your  brother." 

Miss  Vavasor's  face  clouded  with  inde- 
scribable disappointment 

''My  brother  is  not  in  Italy,"  she  said 
coldly,  "and  would  not  assume  any  foreign 
title ;  he  would  consider  his  own  of  an 
English  gentleman  far  superior." 

The  Count  bit  his  lip  to  suppress  a 
smile  at  what  he  considered  insular  absur- 
dity. 

"  In  that  case,  madam,"  he  rejoined,  "  I 
must  ask  you  to  supply  me  with  your 
latest  news  as  to  my  cousin.  They  have 
children,  no  doubt,  whose  position  I  may 
help  to  r^ulata" 

"  Thank  you,"  cried  Miss  Vavasor, 
trembling  with  emotion,  "we  will  not 
trouble  you,  I  am  sure.  Mrs,  Vavasor  will 
renounce  all  connection  with  a  family  that 
has  treated  her  so  shameftdly." 

"  As  to  that  my  cousin  is  the  best  judge. 
I  shall  bow  to  her  decision,"  said  the  Count, 
"when  I  have  it  from  her  own  lips." 


"  You  may  take  it  from  me,"  cried  Miss 
Vavasor  with  passion  ;  "  we  wish  to  have 
notiiing  more  to  do  with  yoa  Is  it  necesr 
sary  that  I  should  speak  more  plainly  1 "    , 

"  But,  madam,"  cried  the  Count  with  an 
air  of  dignified  tolerance,  "  this  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  my  honour.  The  estates 
which  my  uncle  possessed  have  been,  for 
want  of  any  proof  of  his  daughter's  exis- 
tence, handed  over  to  my  keeping ;  afford 
me  that  proof,  and  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
restore  all  that  rightly  belongs  to  her." 

Miss  Vavasor  was  shaken  in  her  uncom- 
promising attitude  by  this  proof  of  the 
Count's  magnanimity.  Hare  was  one  whose 
motives  were  high  and  honourable,  and  she 
had  treated  him  as  if  he  were  some  adven- 
turer scheming  for  his  own  profit  Surely 
she  owed  the  Count  some  amenda 

It  was  quite  true  that  Miss  Vavasor  had 
forced  herself  to  believe  in  her  brother's 
existence.  But  she  had  lately  entertained 
horrible  doubts.  And  the  thought  that 
she  might  eventually  be  compelled  to  share 
the  estate  with  her  sister— that  noUe 
estate,  which  should  always  belong  to  a 
Vavasor,  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  her. 
Worse  still  was  the  reflection  that  all 
would  eventuidly  go  to  the  Grahams — a 
ftmily  she  detested.  Yes,  Donald  would 
inherit  Coningsberg  should  it  prove  that 
her  brollier  was  dead  and  had  left  no 
children. 


CHAPTER  IX.      THE  SOLENT. 

By  this  time  the  "  Atalanta"  was  under 
weigh,  and  in  cheurge  of  a  tug,  which  was 
to  tow  the  yacht  into  Portsmouth  Harbour, 
where  aha  could  repair  damages.  Captain 
Bill  had  been  hard  to  please  in  the  matter 
of  the  tug.  Several  had  offered  their  ser- 
vices, but  their  terms  were  too  high.  They 
were  disposed  to  treat  the  "  Atalanta  "  as  a 
disabled  craft  just  because  die  had  carried 
away  her  bowsprit ;  and  the  Captain  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  work  the  yacht  in, 
crippled  as  she  was,  when  one  of  the  tug- 
masters  came  to  reasonable  terms. 

But  it  was  evening  before  they  had 
crossed  Christchurch  l^y  and  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  Solent,  always  a  pleasant 
scene,  but  especially  so  in  the  sunset  hour, 
with  Hurst  Castle  standing  out  boldly  at 
the  head  of  the  wooded  promontory,  and 
the  jagged  Needles  rising  sheer  from  the 
waves,  while  the  tall  clifib  of  Alum  Bay 
glow  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  with 
bands  of  every  imaginable  colour.  A  fresh 
westerly  breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  sea 
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was  what  Captam  Bill  called  ^  lumpy,"  and 
dashed  against  the  rocks,  fringed  with 
roseate  masses  of  foam  and  showers  of  spray 
that  were  arched  with  rainbow  hues.  And 
t^en,  as  soon  as  the  lights  of  Hurst  OasUe 
were  passed,  a  solemn  stillness  and  qoie- 
tade  sacceeded  the  life  and  colour  of  tiM 
enter  passage. 

Here  a  Uttfe  assemblage  of  masts  and 
twinkling  lights  indicated  the  haven  of 
Yarmoa^,  behind  which  rose  the  massive 
downs,  sombre  and  sharply  defined  against 
the  evening  glow,  whilst  the  low  shore  on 
the  opposite  side  was  crowned  with  dark 
wooded  masses,  that  showed  the  outskirts 
of  the  New  Forest,  the  fated  hunting 
ground  of  the  royal  race  of  old.  Lights 
gleamed  from  the  shore,  lights  gleamed  on 
the  wat^,  white  sails  moved  ghostlike  to 
and  fro,  while  evening  bells  sounded  softly 
from  village  churches,  and  the  waning 
splendour  of  the  west  was  rivalled  by  the 
yellow  glow  of  the  full  September  moon 
as  she  rose  from  the  sea  and  cast  a  reful- 
gent patch  of  golden  li^t  over  the  rippling 
waters. 

The  brilliant  lights  of  East  and  West 
Cowes  were  reflected  from  the  dark  sha- 
dowed bosom  of  the  Medina  Biver,  and 
stretched  out  along  the  shore,  and  gleamed 
out  from  wooded  knolls^  as  if  here  were 
the  veritable  Land  of  Faery — the  Island  of 
the  Blessed  that  so  many  have  sought  in 
vain. 

The  broad  entrance  to  Southampton 
Water,  that  seems  like  the  inlet  to  some 
inland  sea,  was  hung  about  with  a  thin 
white  mist,  through  which  gleamed  tiie 
flashing  lights  of  warning  beacons,  while, 
with  hollow  booming  sound,  some  huge 
steamer  came  slowly  along  on  her  way  to 
some  distant  Indian  gulf. 

It  was  past  midnight  now,  and  the 
Admiral  had  turned  in  for  the  night,  but 
Ethel  still  remained  on  deck,  charmed  and 
soothed  by  the  loveliness  of  the  night. 
"We  shall  see  Donald  to-morrow,"  the 
Admiral  had  said  to  her  gently  as  he  left 
the  deck,  and  this  was  the  first  intimation 
she  had  had  that  he  was  so  near.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  Admiral  had  telegraphed  from 
Bournemouth,  and  had  received  a  reply. 
The  ship  would  be  released  from  quaran- 
tine on  the  following  day,  but  Donald 
could  not  leave  his  regiment,  as  it  was 
ordered  to  Ireland,  and  fdl  leave  of  absence 
was  stopped  for  the  present  '*  We  land, 
and  shall  be  inspected  on  Southsea  Com- 
mon to-morrow,  at  eleven,"  the  telegram 
further  stated,  and  this  would  be  the  one 


opportunity  of  meeting  Denild  betm  ke 
left  for  Ireland. 

Now,  Ethel  had  not  qoite  nudeip 
her  mind  as  to  how  she  felt  iboot 
Donald,  and  she  wished  thst  ahe  eooid 
meet  lum  on  their  okl  fooling  of  eKj 
friendship.  But  Donald's  lett^,  takbg 
her  to  be  Ids  wife,  which  she  carried  bba 
bosom,  put  an  end  to  all  that  She  vu 
not  quite  sure  wheUier  ehe  loTed  luo 
enough  to  marry  him.  Periispsehemig^ 
if  he  tried  to  make  her,  but  there  was  u 
opportunity  for  that  now.  She  mini  be 
ready  with  an  answer ;  and  she  felt  litk 
some  vexation  that  her  presence  at  Soai 
sea  on  the  following  day  would  be  constrad 
by  Donald  as  something  like  an  affintttm 

Now,  if  Ethel  looked  on  Donald  with 
favour,  that  certainly  was  not  the  en 
with  Donald's  mother.  Ethel  had  vet 
Mrs.  Graham  once  or  twice,  and  had  sot 
liked  her.  She  was  still  a  handsome  lod 
spirited  woman,  but  proud  and  oTobeung; 
and  she  had  hurt  Miss  Beauty's  pride^  i liB 
was  also  pretty  strong,  by  sondry  du^ 
raging  allusions  to  her  unknown  OEigi& 
Now  her  influence  over  her  son  w 
strong,  and  Donald  had  almost  wonhin^ 
his  mother,  till  his  devotion  had  bees  it 
moved  to  another  shiine,  and  she  wimot 
likely  to  approve  of  his  choice.  DomU, 
in  his  letter,  said  that  he  was  son  liii 
would  approve ;  but  thai  showed  tbt  h 
had  not  asked  her  approval,  and  thit  ^ 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter.^  Itws 
not  an  insi^iificant  c<msideratioD  6ai 
Mr&  Graham  held  the  purse-strings,  d 
that  she  was  also  in  virtual  command « 
Donald's  uncle— Graham,  of  UooieiMild 
Tower — to  whose  property  Donald  w 
heir  apparent.  Was  Donald  stongenongi 
to  combat  these  hostile  influenoBB-ta- 
tile,  that  is,  to  his  marriage  with  Beao^i 

In  the  midst  of  her  reflections,  Beaotf^ 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  li^taof  > 
fast  steamer  that  was  quickly  0TerhaBb| 
the  yacht  and  her  attendant  tog,  v^ 
which  came  up  to  them  and  jti^  f 
closely  that  with  her  glass  Ethel  oew 
make  out  some  of  the  faces  on  (bi 
And  upon  the  paddle-box,  in  a  sbiltcp 
seat,  she  saw  two  figures  that  were&iD^ 
to  her.  One  was  Helen's,  no  dooU|0<i 
this,  then,  was  the  steamer  from  Soathint 
ton  for  the  French  coast — ^butwhflWJ* 
the  other,  that  shared  the  same  doak,,''^ 
seemed  absorbed  in  earnest  convenaftia' 
A  gleam  of  light  revealed  the  i^^^ 
the  Count's,  and  he  was  retoniBg*'^ 
Madame  Bertrand. 
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The  sight  was  disqaieting  to  Ethel,  for 
it  reyealed  an  understanding  between  her 
friend  and  the  Count,  which  she  had  been 
before  ignorant  o£  And  the  Count  had 
been  so  attentive,  and  had  made  himself 
so  agreeable  to  Ethel,  taking  her  into  his 
confidence  as  it  seemed,  and  confiding  to 
her  all  his  plans,  that  she  felt  indignant 
with  Madame  Bertrand  for  haying  thus 
enticed  him  away ;  for  the  Count  had  cer- 
tainly left  them  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  Doncaster. 

CHAPTER  X.      PORTSMOUTH  HARBOUR. 

Morning  was  well  advanced  before 
Ethel  made  her  appearance  on  deok,  and 
found  the  yacht  lying  quietly  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbour,  surrounded  by  craft  great 
and  smalL  The  gallant  old  '<  Yiotory^'  lay 
close  at  hand,  and  another  old  three- 
decker  bore  the  flag  of  the  Port  Admiral, 
giving  an  old-world  aspect  to  that  part  of  the 
harbour,  whilesteampinnaces,  torpedo  boats, 
and  gunboats^  darting  along  with  or  against 
the  tide,  presented  &e  modem  aspects  of 
naval  armaments.  A  number  of  boats, 
too,  were  alongside,  proffering  services  of 
various  kinds,  and  a  brand-new  spar 
glittered  in  the  place  of  the  broken  bow- 
sprit ;  while  men  were  at  work  with  paint- 
pota  and  scn^>ers  effacing  all  traces  of  the 
recent  collision. 

On  the  land  side  there  is  little  in  Ports- 
mouth to  sngffest  its  being  a  great  naval 
and  military  depot  The  old  county  town 
High  Street  looks  as  peaceable  and  com- 
monplace as  possible,  except  that  here 
and  there  a  sentry  mounts  guard  over  a 
house  that  otherwise  you  would  guess  was 
the  residence  of  the  lusad  solicitor  or  chief 
physician.  But  from  the  harbour,  Ports- 
mouth has  a  jolly  sea-going  air.  The  Hard 
stretches  out  tUl  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
afloat  on  the  tide,  and  against  a  stormy 
sky  the  houses  gleam  with  wond^cd 
radiance  in  a  stray  gleam  of  sunshine; 
and  you  may  think  of  war  times  when  this 
was  tiiie  last  glimpse  of  home  to  many  a 
gallant  fellow,  and  of  times  to  come, 
possibly,  when  the  black  forta  out  there 
are  gruffly  baying  at  the  foe,  and  the  hearts 
of  those  aahiure  beating  higher  or  lower  wiUi 
the  louder  or  more  distant  roar  of  the  battle. 

Just  in  front  of  the  yacht  a  ponderous 
ferry-boat  plied  to  and  fro,  held  by  a 
massive  chaio,  which  it  raised  and  let  fall 
in  its  progress  with  much  clanking  and 
perturbation.  And  presently  from  out  of 
dingy  houses  and  rows  of  dealers'  shops 


that  line  the  other  side  of  the  harbour — 
Grosport  bight — rolls  out  a  bright  scarlet 
stream,  wit£  the  rowtow  of  drums  and  the 
shrill  scream  of  fifes,  and  when  these  are 
silent,  the  rich  notes  of  military  music  fill 
the  air.  Into  the  big,  black  ferry-boat  the 
scarlet  ribbon  winds  itself  with  easy  and 
r^ular  motion,  mounted  officers  ride  on 
board,  and  the  whole  concern  glitters  in 
scarlet,  black,  and  gold,  as  it  goes  clanking 
across  the  water. 

The  Admiral  comes  on  board  in  a  great 
hurry.  He  has  hired  a  carriage  for  the 
review,  which  wUl  commence  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  was  expected.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  and  the  Admiral  fumed 
and  fretted  because  breakfast  was  not 
ready  half  an  hour  before  he  had  ordered 
it  Then,  as  breakfast  was  going  on, 
WiUuns  came  off  with  the  letters,  which 
he  had  been  waiting  for  at  the  post-office. 
Ethel  had  a  long  letter  from  Miss  Langford, 
giving  an  account  of  the  pilchard  fishing, 
of  sundry  mysterious  warnings  from  Dolly 
Penteasel,  and  how,  as  the  planets  roledi 
p^  from  crossing  the  seas  was  above  all 
things  to  be  avoided.  Miss  Langf ord,  too, 
noted  with  sorrow  that  Mr.  Tregoes  had 
left  tbemi  and  she  feared  that  Ethel  had 
not  treated  him  properly. 

But  a  note  of  far  more  engrossing  in- 
terest was  one  which^  perhaps,  Miss  Beauty 
ought  to  have  received  with  distrust,  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  she  read  eagerly 
and  carefully  treasured.  The  note  was 
unsigned,  but  the  paper  bore  the  crest  and 
coronet  of  the  Count  de  St  Croix,  and  there 
was  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  identity  of 
the  writer. 

'*  Circumstances  have  occurred  which 
throw  a  strong  light  upon  the  family 
origin  of  cette  ch^re  Mademoiselle  de 
Beauts.  Her  devoted  servant,  abandcmr 
ing  all  other  pursuits,  has  hastened  to 
verify  these  surmises  at  the  Chateau  Belle- 
fond.  And  he  hoped  before  long  to  claim 
a  missing  relative,  whose  affection  he  will 
esteem  as  beyond  all  other  gifts.  At 
Bellefond  he  will  hope  to  receive  this 
marvellous  prize.'' 

The  Admiral  was  not  nearly  so  well 
satisfied  with  his  correspondenca  He 
frowned  and  muttered,  stamped  on  the 
deck  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  swore.  He 
took  furtive  glances  at  Ethel,  and  finally, 
as  if  in  despair,  he  threw  over  his  des- 
patches for  her  perusal. 

"Bead  these  letters,"  he  cried,  "you 
ought  to  know  their  contents,  but  they 
shall  make  no  difference." 
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The  first  letter  was  from  Mra  Oraham, 
and  ahott  and  curt  enongh.  "Dear 
Admiral,"  she  wrote,  "  Donald  has  written 
me  some  nonsense  about  marrying  Ethel. 
He  shall  never  marry  a  girl  of  unknown 
origin,  so  long  as  I  have  any  inflaence 
over  him ;  and  I  am  sure  Donald  has  too 
much  affection  for  his  mother  to  act 
against  her  known  wishes — to  say  nothing 
of  his  having  not  a  penny  in  the  world 
but  what  I  give  him." 

The  other  letter  was  in  a  different  strain  : 
*'  Dear  Langford/'  it  ran,  "  in  the  main  I 
agree  with  my  sister-in-law — not  that  I 
value  birth  one  fartiling — a  great  spirit 
may  be  bom  in  a  cowshed,  if  the  stars  are 
propitious,  and  a  small  and  mean  one  in  a 
palace,  when  the  planetary  influences  are 
adverse.  You  know  my  weakness,  as  you 
call  it — a  weakness  which  I  share  with 
some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  past  and 
present  times — and  how,  like  the  great 
sages  of  antiquity,  I  seek  to  spell  out  the 
future  from  the  stars.  I  have  carefidly 
calculated  poor  Donald's  nativity,  and  I  find 
a  fatal  influence  predominant  in  the  cusps 
of  the  fourth  house.  However,  I  need  not 
waste  my  proofs  on  an  unbeliever;  sufficeit 
that  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  Donald  is 
under  extreme  peril  from  an  influence 
which,  with  all  my  knowledge  of  the  noble 
art  and  science,  I  do  not  succeed  in  unmask- 
ing. I  do  not  say  that  this  influence  is  your 
ward's;  but,  to  my  horror,  I  find  that  even 
Uie  very  day  of  her  birtii  is  unknown — ^to 
say  nothing  of  hour,  minute,  or  second — 
and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  place  of 
birtii  equally  uncertain.  Thus,  Miss  Ethel  is 
to  me  an  entirely  unknown  quantity,  an  in- 
soluble problem  which  I  must  exclude  from 
my  calculations.  Now,  I  don't  ask  you,  Lang- 
ford,  whether  Ethel's  parents  were  princes 
or  peasants ;  only  give  me  the  data  I  want 
— I  won't  insist  on  seconds,  but  exactly 
to  the  minute,  if  you  please,  and  I  will 
soon  work  out  the  nativity — and,  if  there  is 
nothing  adverse  therein  to  Donald's  house 
of  life,  weU,  then  I  will  welcome  them 
both  to  Mousehold  and  my  oatcake  and 
bannock.  And  so,  affectionately  yours, 
*'  Hector  Graham." 

If  Ethel  was  indignant  at  the  first  of 
these  letters,  and  its  harshness ;  the  second 
one  delighted  and  even  touched  her. 

"  What  a  clever  old  man  that  must  be  t " 
she  cried.  "And,  do  you  know,  dear 
uncle,  he  has  touched  what  has  long  been 
a  secret  sorrow  t  You  have  been  every- 
thing that  is  kind  and  indulgent;  you 
always  gave  me  everything  I  asked  for. 


but  you  could  not  give  me  a  birthdij. 
Other  girls  had  their  birihdaya  I  ihnji 
felt  like  a  pariah  when  they  were  e^ 
brated.  Now,  let  ub  give  up  all  thoo^ 
of  marrying  anybody,  or  introdiDg  ioto 
other  people's  families,  till  we  have  fonsd 
out  who  1  really  am." 

"But,  Beauty,"  cried  the  Admbl, 
"where  shall  we  got  How  shall  ve 
begin  t  I  ought^  periiaps,  to  ha?e  tabs 
more  pains  years  ago ;  but  I  was  loth  to 
lose  you." 

"  And  you  shall  not  lose  me,  dear,"  cried 
Beauty,  kissing  the  Admiral's  bild  ton- 
head.  "  You  aro  more  to  me  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world.  But  let  us  8ol?e  the 
mystery,  and  then— well,  then  we  aiiii 
see,"  added  Beauty,  proudly  but  indei- 
nitely.  "  Only,  I  have  got  a  chie,  I  tiimk,' 
she  continued,  <'and  it  is  a  due  tiiatkaii 
us  to  Bellefond." 

"  Why,then,let  us  go  there,  m  Heira'k 
name,"  said  the  AdmiiaL  "But  weV  aee 
poor  Donald  first,  and  persuade  bin  to 
patience."  And  ihen  the  Admiral  calM 
for  his  Captain. 

"When  wiU  you  be  ready  for  lei, 
William  t "  he  asked. 

"We  are  ready  now,  Admiral,"  cried 
Captain  BiU  proudly. 

"You  have  been  smart,"  said  the 
Admiral ;  and  C^>tain  Bill  beamed  all 
over  at  the  acknowledgment  "  Well,  w<rt 
out  of  harbour  as  soon  as  you  ctn,  and 
pick  us  up  in  about  two  hours'  time  fron 
Southsea  Pier." 


CHAPTER  XI.      A  REVIEW  AT  SOUTHSEA. 

When  the  Admiral's  carriage  reached 
Southsea  Common  the  review  had  actoaDj 
commenced.  The  different  regimwts  woe 
formed  in  tibe  long,  thin  red  line  of  tbe 
favourite  old  British  character ;  and  in  the 
genial  haze  and  glitter  the  position  <rf  any 
insignificant  creature  in  the  way  of  a  aoba^ 
tern  was  hard  to  determine. 

The  General  and  his  aides  galk^i? 
and  down  the  line,  their  white  plumai  nid- 
nodding  in  the  absurd  way  affected  bf 
cocked-hat  plumes.  Then,  presently  tbe 
troops  were  skirmishing  idl  over  tfae 
ground ;  the  blue-jackets  were  amcmg  tbia 
with  their  machine  guns,  and  the  gairiHB 
artillery  with  their  thirty-two  pc^mden 
The  sun  riione  and  the  dust  blew,  sod  Iki 
crowds  of  spectators  thickened  as  (ha# 
gagement  went  on ;  while  blue  sky  vi 
blue  sea  seemed  to  meet^  and  the  lAM 
saik  on  the  sea  and  the  white  wfngi htbi 
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air  were  hardly  to  be  diatiDgaiahed  one  from 
the  other.  Then  the  troopa  were  masaed 
again  in  colamn  for  the  march  past.  And 
now  the  Borderers  were  plainly  to  be  dis- 
tingnished,  with  their  white  pith  helmets 
and  generally  bronzed  and  seasoned  faces 
and  faded  uniforms. 

"  And  they've  got  to  be  marched  right 
away  off  to  the  docks,  and  go  on  board, 
and  jost  come  off  a  long  voyage,  and  it's  a 
burning  shame,"  cried  a  young  woman  who 
stood  against  a  wheel  of  the  Admiral's 
canriage.  *'And  me  come  forty  miles  to 
meet  my  Tom.  And  they  won't  let  sweet- 
hearts so  much  as  pass  the  Dock  gatea" 

"  How  can  they  % "  asked  a  sympi^etic 
policeman  who  was  helping  to  keep  the 
ground.  "All  the  gab  in  FortomouUi 
would  be  sweethearts  u  they  did.  And  let 
'em  once  break  off  those  lads  out  of  the 
ranks  they  would  not  get  'em  back  under  a 
week." 

"  And  no  blame  to  the  poor  lads,"  cried 
the  soldier's  sweetheart ;  '*  and  they  come 
out  of  the  dropsical  climates,  and  been  sail- 
ing all  round  the  world,  as  vou  may  say." 

Just  then  a  bronzed,  sunburnt  head  ap- 
peared at  the  carriage  door. 

"  Beauty  1  Dear  Admiral ! "  in  breath- 
less tones.  **  I  caught  sight  of  you  just 
now,  and  I  have  be^  running  ever  since. 
Well,  it  is  jolly  to  be  with  you  agua" 

It  was  Donald,  who  seemed  overjoyed  to 
see  them,  and  as  if  he  could  not  keep  his 
eyes  off  Ethel 

"  I  have  run  awful  risks,"  he  cried,  ^'  to 
join  you.  •  Colonel,'  I  said,  *  if  Tm  broke 
I  must  go  and  see  my  friends.'  'WeU, 
then,  go  and  be ' — something  unpolite — he 
said  ;  and  here  I  am." 

*'  I'll  go  and  see  your  Colonel,"  said  the 
Admiral  decisively.  <*  I  must  get  a  week's 
leave  for  you,  Donald." 

"  And  so.  Beauty,"  cried  Donald,  "  you 
are  really  glad  to  see  me." 

*•  Yes,  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Beauty 
frankly,  "  so  will  all  your  friends  be,  your 
mother  especiallv." 

Donald  looked  at  Beauty  rather  ruefully. 

"  Don't  mix  up  your  welcome,  Beauty, 
with  all  the  world's.  And  my  mother — 
you  have  heard  from  her  perhaps  f "  he 
asked  with  secret  misgivings. 

"  Yes,  we  have  heani,"  said  Beauty,  nod- 
ding her  head  gravely.  "Look  here, 
Donald,"  she  cried  with  sudden  inspiration, 
"  we  have  only  got  a  few  hours  together — 
let  us  spend  them  on  the  old  footing,  asking 
no  questions  and  raising  no  doubts.  We'U 
only  just  be  jolly,  as  we  used  to  be." 


"With  all  my  hearty"  said  Donald; 
"  vou  used  always  to  kiss  me,  you  know, 
when  we  met  in  the  old  day&" 

"Ah,  so  many  things  have  happened 
since  then ! "  said  Beauty  demurely. 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  ?  Oh,  Beauty, 
there  is  nobody  else,  surely.  Oh,  tell  me 
there  is  nobody  else  1 " 

"Oh,  there  are  lots  of  theml"  said 
Beauty,  laughing ;  "  I  have  offended  Tre- 
goes,  so  he  doesn't  count" 

"  Han^  Treffoes ! "  said  Donald,  "  I  don't 
care  for  him ;  but  what  is  this  I  hear  about 
a  foreign  Count?" 

"  Who  can  have  dared  to  talk  about  me  1 " 
cried  Beauty,  colouring,  and  really  indig- 
nant 

"  Oh,  I  have  had  a  most  mysterious  warn- 
ing 1"  cried  Donald;  "but  there,  dear 
B^uty,  don't  let  us  quarrel" 

"That  was  one  of  our  old  habits,  I 
think,"  said  Beauty,  rather  sadly.  "Donald, 
I  am  afraid  you  were  very  overbearing." 

Just  then  the  Admiral  made  his  appear- 
ance, looking  rather  vexed. 

"It  is  no  use,  Donald,"  he  cried,  "your 
Colonel  says  that  if  he  lets  you  go  not  a 
man  will  he  get  to  cross  the  Channel  But 
I  have  done  this  much :  I  have  pledged  my 
word  that  you  shall  meet  the  regiment  at 
Kingstown  and  march  into  barntcks  with 
them.  You  can  do  it  easily,  Donald.  Run 
up  to  London  by  the  last  train,  and  by  the 
Holyhead  mail  in  the  morning ;  and  our 
boat  is  at  the  pier-head,  Donald,  and  we 
will  have  a  jolly  day's  cruise  together  as  in 
the  old  times." 

"Yes,  that  will  be  delightful,"  cried 
Beauty,  clapping  her  hands;  "one  more 
cruise  together  as  in  the  old,  old  times." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  what  a  pleasant 
day's  voyage  they  had,  cruising  about  among 
those  pleasant  waters,  landing  at  Beaulieu 
and  picnicking  among  the  woods.  If  Lieu- 
tenant Graham  could  not  refrain  now  and 
then  from  letting  fall  little  innuendoes 
about  the  Count,  the  Admiral,  on  his  part, 
had  evidently  returned  from  his  short 
interview  with  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
primed  with  some  story  about  Donald, 
something  about  shooting  among  the  hills', 
and  an  adventure  in  a  cave.  And  during 
the  day  as  the  yacht  was  floating  placidly 
on  the  calm  waters,  almost  motionless, 
except  when  a  ruffiing  breeze  filled  her 
broad  siiils,  and  she  forged  ahead  for  awhile, 
the  Admiral  asked  Donald  pointedly  if  he 
were  as  happy  now  as  in  the  bungalow 
among  the  hill& 

"A  great  deal  more  so,"  replied  Donald, 
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laughing;  ''bat  as  yoa  seem  inelmed  to 
chaff  me  on  the  subject,  1  may  as  well  tell 
yon  the  whole  story ;  for  there  is  a  story, 
although  I  am  not  the  hero  of  it,  that  is,  if 
the  hero  most  necessarily  be  the  one  who 
is  in  love  with  the  heroine." 

And  so  Donald  told  his  story  under  the 
cool  shade  of  the  awning,  while  Beaaty 
listened  like  another  Desdemona  while 
her  lover  discoursed  of  "antres  vast  and 
deserts  idle,""*^  intermptinghim  occasionally 
with  some  exclamation  of  ^ity  or  approvaL 

When  the  story  was  fimshed,  and  Ethel 
had  ran  down  into  the  cabin  to  set  out 
their  afternoon  tea-table,  for  Donald's  time 
was  now  growing  short : 

**  Oh,  lumg  it  1 "  said  the  Admiral,  "yoa 
should  have  kept  that  up,  Donald,  that 
little  delusion  about  the  gurl  in  the  bunga- 
low. There's  nothing  like  a  little  jealousy, 
my  boy,  to  bring  a  gurl  round  to  you." 

"  That's  how  you  succeeded,  Admiral," 
suggested  Donald  in  a  caustic  mood. 

"  No,  my  boy,  that  was  where  I  faQed," 
replied  the  Adodral  good-humouredly.  "  I 
was  too  loyal,  too  devoted ;  and  a  gallant 
lady-Uller  of  the  other  branch  of  l^e  ser- 
vice came,  and  saw,  and  conquered.  And 
that  was  your  father,  my  lad,"  added  the 
Admiral  below  his  breath. 

"Let  me  fail  in  the  same  way,"  said 
Donald,  <' if  faU  I  must." 

As  the  evening  shades  began  to  fall  over- 
head, and  sea  and  the  yacht  drifted  slowly 
towards  her  moorings,  the  sailors  who  were 
smartened  up  for  going  ashore  in  their 
blue  jackets  and  white  trousers,  struck  up 
a  glee  in  the  forecastle ;  and  as  there  were 
some  good  voices  amon^  them  the  effect 
was  charming,  as  the  voices  floated  away 
over  the  still  waters.  Then  they  begged 
that  Miss  Beauty  would  favour  them  with 
a  song,  and  Beauty  complied,  giving  them 
a  sparkling  sea  song.  Then  Donald  was 
called  upon,  and  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
good  singer  no  excuses  were  tolerated. 

"  Then  I'll  give  you  one  of  my  own," 
said  Donald,  glancing  lovingly  at  Beauty ; 
**  one  I  wrote  comine  home,  which  a  man 
of  ours  set  to  music '^ 

HOME  AGAIN! 

Whrn  at  the  lonely  midnight  hour 

My  watch  I  kept,  'neath  tropic  skies, 
I  thought  of  her  who  hath  the  power 

To  witch  me  with  her  starry  eyes. 
Not  brighter  did  the  fireflies  show, 

Or  shone  the  golden  stars  above. 
With  warmer  or  more  ardent  glow, 

Than  shine  the  sweet  eyes  ol  my  love  1 

*  "The  Soldier*8  Story,"  page  40. 


Now  back  retuxned  acroM  the  mail. 

From  India's  strand  to  En^and'ilfile; 
Fain  would  I  hope  that  onoe  again 

Upon  my  suit  my  love  may  smile. 
Let  ner  bat  raise  to  mine  her  eyes, 

I  need  no  words  the  troth  to  tell ; 
That  which  within  their  soft  depths  Hsb, 

My  heart  wHl  read— and  aU  be  wsU! 

Donald's  song  was  rewarded  with  nod 
applause  by  all  ezc^t  Beauty  hstatUt  wb 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  whedier  ihi 
liked  it  or  not 

Then  tibe  moment  of  dqiarture  mni, 
and  Ethd  and  the  Admnal  acoompuM 
Donald  to  the  station  and  saw  hnn  of 
Donald  was  hopeful,  and  yet  a  lit&  A* 
appointed  that  the  course  of  true  loro  did 
not  run  quite  smooth.  The  Beatify  nd 
her  guardian  returned  to  the  yadit 

Nextmcmiing  nothingwaa  tobesesDof  tk 
•<Atalanta,"  which  had  saOedat  daybmklor 
her  trip  across  the  OhanneL 


CHAPTER  XIL     AT  NBWMABKR. 

In  the  hasty  glimpse  that  Besntyhd 
gained  of  the  group  on  board  the  fnaA 
steamer  her  eyes  had  not  deceived  hsr.  h 
was  really  the  Count  who  was  on  bond, 
for  he  had  changed  his  plans  suddodj 
after  his  interview  widi  Mss  Yivanr. 
And,  by  means  of  a  little  jndicuous  fltttoj 
and  gentle  pressure  he  had  induced  Lio- 
rence  Tregoes  to  go  to  Doncaster  m  Ui 
stead. 

The  Count  had  information  that  jn- 
mised  to  be  really  valuabla  Some  of  hii 
countrymen  had  in  training  a  hone—oi 
rather,  a  mare,  to  be  precise — ^f or  the  grat 
autumn  handicaps  at  Newmarket,  ifim 
form  was  so  little  known  even  to  tiw  iB- 
knowing  judges  ^o  framed  the  bndt 
caps,  that  the  two  races  were  Tirtoalf 
given  away  to  the  dark  candidata  fto- 
found  as  the  secret  was  meant  to  be  fte 
Count  was  lucky  enough  to  share  it,  iod 
could  he  only  succeed  in  securing  the  ^beai 
odds  that  were  quoted  against  we  mm  b 
might  hope  to  dear  a  considerable  aim  cf 
money — enough  to  carry  him  on  tifl  k 
should  be  in  a  position  to  claim  theTarir 
sor  estate  as  Beauty's  husband.  Thn 
were  difficulties  in  the  way,  howevsL  1h 
knowledge  tibat  the  Count  had  been  hi- 
ing  that  particular  mare  would  so(hi  ^ 
the  odds  laid  against  hertoaveiyw 
figure.  And  in  that  case  her  own6E%  bt 
ing  themselves  forestalled  in  the 
would  probably  strike  her  out  of  thettM| 
she  was  engaged  for.  In  that  eaae, ' 
to  his  golden  dreams. 
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Bat  Laurence  Tregoes  was  exactly  the 
man  he  wanted  for  ma  scheme,  as  he  was 
just  well  enough  known,  as  a  young  man 
of  property,  who  had  an  ambition  to  get 
rid  of  his  paternal  acres  on  the  turf,  to  be 
above  suspicion.  He  could  be  trusted,  too, 
more  completely  than  a  wiser  man.  And 
so  Laurence  departed  for  a  tour  among  the 
various  racecourses  and  sporting  centres, 
with  a  commission  to  back  the  French 
mare  in  all  these  quarters  for  sums  indi- 
vidually small,  but  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gr^te  to  a  consideraUe  sum — a  sum 
which,  multiplied  by  the  odds  obtainable — 
forty  or  fifty  to  one — ^would  result  in  a 
famous  dividend  for  the  confederacy. 

The  errand  was  one  that  exactly  suited 
Traces'  inclinations  and  capacity,  and  he 
executed  his  task  with  a  good  deal  of  skill 
and  acumen.  He  had  placed  a  good  deal 
of  money  without  disturbing  the  market  to 
any  great  extent  The  owners  of  the  horse 
had  backed  it  on  favourable  terms,  and 
knowing  people  in  g^ieral  had  i»oked  up 
the  crumbs  that  were  left 

People  acquainted  with  the  turf  say  that 
the  once  great  races  of  the  year  are  in  a 
state  of  decadence.  Even  the  Derby  is 
desdned  to  eclipse,  and  the  St  Leger  will 
perhaps  sink  into  obscurity.  The  great 
Daimios  on  tibe  turf  may  periia^s  go  on 
running  horses  for  the  honour  or  the  plea- 
sure of  the  thing  on  the  great  open  race- 
courses of  ancient  fame,  but  the  racing  of 
the  future  will,  according  to  the  authorities 
before-named,  be  conducted  behind  boards 
and  hoardings,  where  only  those  who  pay 
are  allowed  to  see  the  fun.  There  is  likely 
to  be  an  exception,  however,  in  the  annual 
festival  on  Newmarket  Heath,  known  as 
the  Second  October  Meeting.  All  East 
Anglia,  from  the  lonely  sands  of  Lincoln- 
shire to  the  thronged  and  noisy  White- 
chapel  and  Mile  End,  enters  itself  solidly 
for  Newmarket  races,  all  profane  East 
Anglia,  that  is — ^the  world  of  publicans,  of 
butchers,  bakers,  cabmen,  and  others — of 
anyone  in  fact  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
a  horse.  All  these  concentrate  themselves 
and  their  earnings,  their  savings,  some- 
times their  owings,  and  occasionally  per- 
haps their  stealings,  en  masse  upon  New- 
market Heath. 

The  breezy  Heath  itself,  where  the  white 
posts  and  rails  meander  over  the  bright 
green  turf,  is  rather  puzzling  to  strangers, 
with  its  courses  running  here  and  there, 
itsT.Y.O.,  its  Ditch  Mile,  and  other  mys-^ 
terious  ins  and  outs,  all  suitable  to  tiie 
days  when  a  knot  of  Corinthians  on  horse- 


back, with  bell-crowned  hats  and  gilt  but- 
tons on  their  swallow-tailed  coats,  ahnost 
had  the  place  to  themselves. 

There  they  might  trot  from  place  to  place 
— ^here  for  a  match  and  there  for  a  sweep* 
stakes,  and  somewhere  else  for  Uie  whip  or 
silver  horn  that  formed  the  trophy  of  vic- 
tory, while  a  flying  column  dt  hangers-on, 
with  benches  and  three-legged  stools  re- 
presented the  Ghrand  Stand  and  the  betting- 
ring  and  enclosure  and  all  the  business 
apparatus  of  to-day.  Still,  as  the  bell  rings 
to  dear  the  coarse,  its  echoes  have  some- 
thing of  a  ghostly  sound,  conjuring  up  the 
legions  of  sleek-coated  steeds  and  dusky 
horsemen  who  have  all  galloped  away  to 
Hades,  and  are  perhaps  still  running  sha- 
dowy races  in  wat  silent  land. 
^  But  Laurence  Tregoes  was  too  mnch  ex** 
cited  to  notice  anything  beyond  the  bet- 
ting-ring and  the  paddocl^  where  the 
horses  engaged  made  their  first  appear- 
ance. He  had  gone  on  backing  horses  on 
his  own  account  at  the  various  races  he  had 
attended,  and  he  had  lost  with  great  regur 
larity  and  perseverance.  Hie  betting  fra- 
ternity looked  upon  him  as  a  gold  mine, 
and  they  smiled  amon^  themselves  when 
poor  Tregoes,  parting  with  his  money,  was 
still  always  asking:  ''What  about  the 
French  mare ) " 

All  kinds  of  rumours  had  been  current 
only  the  night  before  the  race  in  the  bet- 
ting-rooms at  Newmarket  The  mare  was 
not  meant  to* win;  she  had  gone  amiss;  she 
would  be  knocked  out  in  the  morning;  and 
Tregoes  had  trembled,  but  still  had  gone 
on.  And  now,  if  ti^e  mare  did  not  win, 
Tref oreign  would  surely  have  to  go  to  the 
hammer.  He  had  lost  all  his  confidence 
now,  and  what  would  he  not  have  given  to 
find  himself  at  Tref  oreign  as  he  was  before 
the  Count  had  enticed  him  into  this  mess, 
and  all  the  rest  but  an  evil  dream  % 

But  when  the  numbers  went  up  on  the 
telegraph-board,  and  Tregoes  found  that  the 
mare  was  among  the  starters,  he  gave  a 
wild  cry  of  delight  Everybody  he  knew 
had  told  him  she  would  not  start;  and 
then  she  came  along  in  all  the  pride  of 
perfect  health  and  condition  among  the 
crowd  of  silken-coated  hones  and  the  flash- 
ing colours  of  the  jockeys. 

Tregoes  rushed  back  to  the  ring,  fired 
with  M  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  to 
back  his  choice  with  everyone  who  would 
lay  against  her.  He  shouted  himself 
hoarse,  and  then  went  on  &i  dumb  show 
while  the  hubbub  and  clamour  grew  louder 
and  loader.    Then  all  was  silence  for  a 
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moment ;  the  horses  had  started,  and  the 
running  fire  of  shouts  that  grew  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  thunder  of  the  horses' 
hoofs,  mingled  in  one  overpowering  volley 
of  Bonnd  with  the  inarticulate  cries  of  the 
whole  multitude  as  the  stm^Iing  mass  of 
horses  rushed  past  like  a  whinwind. 

It  was  all  over,  and  the  mare  had  won. 
Tregoes  assured  himself  of  this  fact,  and 
then  sank  upon  the  turf  in  a  dead  faint 
from  fatigue,  excitement,  and  revulsion  of 
feeling. 

CHAPTER  XIIL      A  TRIP  TO  NORMANDY. 

THE*'Atalanta"  andherpassengerscruised 
along  the  coast  of  France  for  several  weeks. 
They  visited  St.  Michael's  Mounts  the  rival 
of  their  own  Oomish  mount;  they  passed 
along  the  iron  coast  so  like  its  opposite 
neighbour;  they  made  enquiries  as  to  wreck 
and  relics  that  midbt  have  been  washed 
ashore,  for  Captain  Bill  was  strong  in  the 
theory  of  a  current  across  the  Channel 
which  might  drive  fragments  of  a  wreck 
or  human  bodies  from  one  coast  to  the 
other.  On  this  head,  however,  they  learnt 
nothing.  In  the  first  light  of  dawn  they 
sighted  the  cliffs  that  bound  the  entrance 
to  the  Seine,  and  the  coast  of  France 
showed  like  a  cloud  in  the  horizon.  The 
moon  still  glimmered  palely  in  the  west, 
while  in  the  east  the  clouds  were  all  aglow 
where  the  ruddy  sun  flashed  his  b^ms 
through  their  chinks  and  crevices,  tinging 
the  foaming  crests  of  the  waves  with  a 
delicate  rosy  hue.  Then  a  white  sail 
flutters  into  sight — it  is  the  pilot-boat,  and 
the  pilot  is  soon  on  board.  The  white, 
shining  chalk-cliffs  give  place  to  others  of 
ruddy  hue,  the  hills  part,  and  the  wide 
estuary  of  the  Seine  opens  out  Havre  is 
visible  on  one  hand  on  its  low  shelf  of 
land,  with  its  forest  of  masts  and  long  lines 
of  white  houses  with  their  green  jalousies ; 
and  Honfleur  on  the  other  side,  quaintly 
outlined  on  its  low  red  cliffs.  Then  the 
spire  of  Honfleur  shows  over  the  green 
prairies  on  the  left. 

"  We  are  just  right  for  the  marde,"  says 
the  pilot,  as  the  signal-balls  on  the  jetty  at 
Havre  fly  up  one  after  the  other ;  for  when 
the  tide  comes  it  comes  with  a  rush.  The 
rods  that  mark  the  channel  bend  and 
quiver  with  its  force,  and  it  pours  over 
shoals  and  sand-banks  in  a  mighty  tor- 
rent. 

The  wind  is  fair,  and  the  yacht  fl|>eed8 
merrily  along ;  the  hills  approach,  and  then 
open  out  as  the  river  assumes  the  appear- 


ance of  a  wide  and  placid  lake,  into  vldck 
run  bold  headlands  and  wooded  bln&,  litk 
the  old  Castle  of  Tancarville  risiDgboidlj 
over  white  cliffs. 

Beauty  and  the  Admiral  were  on  ded 
by  this  time,  watching  the  varied  um 
as  they  swept  along.  As  ihof  ap- 
proached a  bend  in  the  river  t  pl» 
sant-looking  little  town  came  in  aig^ 
with  such  a  cheerful,  riant  aqieet  a 
the  autumnal  sunshine,  that  they  w« 
almost  tempted  to  end  their  voyage  tbai 
and  thera  Neat  caf ^s  and  auberges  firaolej 
the  quay;  there  was  a  charming  ddcluBA 
tower;  and  low-wooded  hills  rose  lAM, 
which  left  only  just  standing  room  for  tk 
little  cluster  of  houses  that  formed  tb 
town  of  Quilleboeuf.  But  the  water  m 
still  rough  and  lumpy,  and  the  oghl  i 
three  sohd-looking  men  seated  in  a  roj 
smidl  boat^  with  a  very  small  boy  at  th 
oars  pulling  out  to  meet  them,  ezeM 
Beauty's  fears  for  their  safety.  Bat 
sooner  were  they  alongside  ttum  the  tbei 
solid-looking  men  swarmed  up  the  yaditli 
side  with  &e  agility  of  monkeys;  ikm 
great  round  canvas  bags  were  toned  vf 
after  them ;  and  the  sea-going  i»lot,  vithi 
hasty  adieu  to  those  on  board,  spraogiitft 
the  boat  The  three  solid  men  were  pik^ 
one  of  whom  was  charged  with  the  aaTigi> 
tion  of  the  yacht,  while  the  other  twom 
on  pleasure  bent,  or,  perhaps,  on  ^~" 
up  the  river. 

With  the  two  disengaged  pilots  fiaao^ 
at  once  entered  into  taUr.  Oh  yei,  tb9 
knew  Monsieur  de  St  Croix  very  ydl 
Before  long  his  Ch&teau  would  be  in  ogki 
Bat  the  river  now  took  a  wide  sweep  to 
the  left,  and  the  yacht  lay  presently  Joad 
becalmed  under  massive  chalk  cliffs,  vlA 
on  the  other  side  a  belt  of  pasture-laiid 
sprinkled  with  willows  and  tall  pophn 
with  the  dark  background  of  a  weord  vi 
solemn-looking  forest  Further  on  tki 
cliffs  broke  away  into  a  wooded  gorge,  (^ 
of  which  stretched  park-like  glite 
bordered  by  heavy  masses  of  timbei^  i»i 
crowned  by  the  massive  red-biick  firaiil  d 
the  Ch&teau  of  Bellefond. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  yaditktd 
been  sighted  from  the  Ch&teAu,  and  tfat 
the  arrival  of  her  passengers  was  awaSed 
A  carriage  was  drawn  up  on  tbe  (fuj^ 
the  little  village  that  stretched  «b^^ 
river  embankment  The  Count  Ulw* 
was  seen  to  push  off  from  the  quay  mfli 
village  ferrj-boat  as  the  yacht  came  ito0 
anchor  and  swung  round  with  ifcft^ 
He  was  soon  on  board,  full  cl  '^ 
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of  welcome  and  of  congratulations  on  the 
saccessfol  termination  of  the  voyage,  and 
he  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  assure 
Ethel  that  he  hoped  for  full  success  in  her 
cause. 

'<m^me  to  BeUefond!"  he  cried, 
"  whicn  I  hope  yon  may  soon  learn  to  love 
as  I  do." 

The  road  to  the  Chateau  wound  gradu- 
ally up  the  hillside  through  the  leafy  shade, 
and  then  passed  between  handsome  iron 
gates,  once  prof usely  gilded  but  now  rather 
rusted  and  tamishec^  and  so  led  up  to  a 
fine  gravelled  terrace,  from  which  there 
was  a  grand  panoramic  view  of  the  river, 
winding  below  and  disappearing  among 
the  distant  hills,  with  the  count^  on  the 
other  side,  bounded  by  the  dark  forest. 

Madame  Bertrand,  in  a  charming  cos- 
tume, was  waiting  there  to  receive  her 
guests,  with  the  white-hatred  General  in  at- 
tendance— a  fine,  soldierly  figur&  She  em- 
braced Ethel  affectionately,  but  the  latter 
detected  something  strained  in  her  greet- 
ing. General  and  Admiral  were  already 
on  friendly  terms,  and  they  disappeared 
together  to  visit  some  fKointer  pups,  on 
which  the  General  required  the  unbiassed 
jadgment  of  an  English  expert  Madame 
Bertrand  and  the  Count  proposed  to  show 
Ethel  all  the  charming  prospects  that  could 
be  commanded  from  the  different  points  of 
view ;  but  in  the  course  of  their  rambles 
Madame  Bertrand,  who  had  hung  back  a 
little,  while  Ethel  and  the  Count  conversed 
gaily  togeUier,  admonished  by  a  command- 
ing glance  from  the  Count,  contrived  some 
excuse  to  leave  them  for  awhile. 

The  Count  led  the  way  to  a  pretty  little 
pavilion  that  overlooked  the  river,  and, 
after  descanting  on  the  prospect  for  a 
moment,  suddemy  became  earnest  and  im- 
pressive. Taking  his  seat  beside  Ethel  on 
the  low  rustic  bench,  he  besought  her  at- 
tention while  he  revealed  to  her  certain 
facte  which  must,  for  the  present,  be  an 
entire  secret  between  them.  The  Count's 
story  was  artfully  prepared;  it  possessed 
the  elements  of  truth,  even  though  it  did 
not  tell  all  the  truth,  and  it  had  the  advan- 
tage of  showing  him  in  the  most  favour- 
able and  disinterested  aspect 

Briefly,  what  Ethel  learnt  was  this. 
Impressed  with  the  likeness  between  her 
and  the  ancestral  portrait,  the  Count  had 
pursued  his  enquiries  unremittmgly,  and 
had  discovered  that  the  daughter  of  the 
Due  de  St  Croix,  his  unde,  had  married 
an  Englishman.  That  the  marriage  had 
been  discovered  by  her  father,  and  con- 


sequently annulled.  That  Ethel  herself  was 
the  daughter  of  this  marriage,  and  that 
her  father  and  mother  were  lost  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  The  proofs  of  aU  this 
were  ready  to  his  hand — he  would  pro- 
duce them  or  suppress  them,  according  to 
Ethel's  verdict  in  the  cause.  For  hin^elf, 
he  had  been  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
cruelty  of  depriving  a  child  of  her  natural 
rights,  that  he  had  consulted  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  matter.  The  question 
he  had  put  was  tlus :  Are  there  any 
means  of  restoring  the  child  of  this  mar- 
riage to  her  natural  rights  1  The  reply  was, 
yes.  The  marriage  having  been  celebrated 
in  good  faith,  and  a  child  having  been 
born,  that  child  might  assert  her  rights 
under  the  French  Coda  It  would  then 
depend  entirely  on  the  head  of  the  family 
whether  he  pleaded  the  formal  annulment 
of  the  marriage,  or  assented  to  the  claim 
of  natural  right 

"  In  that  happy,  and  yet  very  unhappy 
position  am  I,  dear  Mademoiselle,"  said  the 
Count,  in  an  impressive  voice.  "It  is  I 
who  am  the  head  of  the  family,  it  is  I  who 
will  not  only  acknowledge  but  pursue  your 
rights,  and  not  merely  your  barren  rights 
to  call  yourself  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
St  Croix,  but  your  right  to  all  that  your 
grandfather  the  Due  possessed.  Look 
around  you,  Mademoiselle ;  all  that  you  see 
is  yours — these  woods,  these  fields,  this 
old  ancestral  Ch&teau." 

Ethel  now  looked  around  with  a  proud, 
elated  glance.  It  was  like  a  fidry  tale, 
and  yet  it  must  be  true.  The  Count  would 
never  deceive  her  on  a  point  so  contrary  to 
his  own  interests ;  what  candour,  what  dis- 
interestedness there  was  about  the  man  1 
Here  was  indeed  a  hero,  and  she  turned 
her  eyes  from  the  extended  prospect  to 
rest  them  upon  the  features  of  the  Count 
There  he  sat  as  if  exhausted  and  dejected, 
Ids  head  resting  in  his  hands,  his  gaze  cast 
mournfully  on  the  ground.  And  then 
Beauty  remembered  how  he  had  spoken 
just  now,  and  had  often  spoken  before  of 
that  dear  Bellefond  that  he  loved  so  much. 
And  all  that  she  guessed  he  would  lose. 

"  But  you ! "  cried  Beauty,  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  gratitude,  "  how  will  it  be  with 
you  I" 

"I  should  be  poor,  of  course,"  replied 
the  Count  proudly,  "but  my  honour  will 
be  safe.  And  I  am  not  too  old  to  begin 
the  world  agaia" 

Beauty  held  out  her  hand  with  impul- 
sive action.  She  meant  to  signify  her 
gratitude,  her  appreciation  of  ma  high- 
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mindedness,  her  reioliitioii  that  he  should 
not  eoffer  hy  his  heroic  conduct  Bat  the 
Count  seized  the  proffered  hand,  covered 
it  with  kisses,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  before  her. 

"  Dearest  Beauty,"  he  cried,  "  you  return 
to  me  a  thousandfold  what  I  have  resigned. 
It  has  been  the  desire  of  my  heart  ever 
since  I  have  known  you  to  win  you  for  my 
own." 

Ethel  was  overcome  with  emotion.  She 
had  not  dreamt  of  such  an  avowal  And 
how  could  she  refuse  a  man  so  generous, 
so  devoted  t  And  yet  poor  Doniedd !  It 
would  break  his  heart  were  she  faithless. 
But  then  Donald's  mother.  The  thought 
of  her  almost  made  her  welcome  the 
Count's  devotion.  And  here  were  the 
moments  passing,  the  Count  still  at  her 
feet,  and  her  indecision  almost  equivalent 
to  surrender. 

But  a  stealthy  footstep  had  approached 
the  summer-house,  and  a  woman  wrung 
with  torture  and  despair  was  an  unob- 
served spectator  of  the  scene.  She  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  hurried  forward  with 
enraged  aspect. 

•* Victor,"  she  cried,  "is  it  thus  you 
keep  the  faith  you  have  sworn  to  me ;  is 
it  thus  you  reward  my  sacrifices!  And 
for  you.  Mademoiselle,  is  this  the  maidenly 
conduct  of  an  English  girl  1  But  a  few 
hours  my  guest,  do  you  intrigue  with  one 
whom  you  knew  to  be  mine  v' 

The  Count  sprang  to  his  feet  and  inter- 
posed betweenEthel  and  Helen,  dominating 
the  rage  of  the  latter,  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
merepower  of  his  elance. 

"  Helen,"  he  said  calmly,  <<  address  what 
reproaches  you  like  to  me,  but  for  this 
youn^  lady  she  is  my  affianced.  You  are 
suffering  from  one  of  your  nervous  attacks, 
my  dear  Helen,  and  hardly  know  what  you 
are  saying.  Let  me  conduct  you  to  the 
house  after  you  have  offered  youF«pologies 
to  Mademoiselle." 

Madame  Bertrand,  the  crisis  of  her 
passion  having  passed,  seemed  quite  sub- 
dued by  the  Count's  influence.  She  mur- 
mured some  incoherent  words  of  excuse  as 
she  took  the  Count's  proffered  arm. 

"Await  my  return.  Mademoiselle,"  said 
the  Count,  with  an  imploring  glance. 

But  Ethel,  who  had  almost  lost  the  use 
of  her  tongue,  so  overwhelmed  was  she 
with  the  reproaches  of  her  friend — who 
could  no  more  be  a  friend — ^hurried  away 
the  moment  the  pair  had  disappeared, 
intending  to  seek  for  the  Admiral  and  ask 
him  to  take  her  away  at  once  from  the 


housa  But  as  she  moved,  xeflection  mje 
her  pausa  How  oould  she  ezpkm  thi 
insult  she  had  received  from  her  hoKkml 
For  the  Admiral  was  too  fiery-tempered 
to  be  trusted  with  the  details  of  the  affyt 
No,  she  must  retain  the  secret  within  her 
own  bosom.  They  must  remain  at  the 
Chateau  that  night,  and  she  would  persoiik 
the  Admiral  to  leave  the  next  day.  In  \ 
the  meantime  she  would  contrive  to  let  the 
Count  know  that  he  had  mistaken  b« 
feelings,  and  that,  grateful  as  she  wm  for 
his  devotion  to  her  cause,  she  could  not 
reward  him  in  the  way  he  desired. 

The  Count,  however,  had  no  intentioa 
of  losing  the  advantage  he  had  gsinei 
Ethel  had  not  reputed  him,  she  hid 
not  protested  when  he  called  her  fai 
affianced ;  she  was  pledged  to  him,  in  fut; 
and  even  if  Helen's  avowals  had  shocked 
her  a  little,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  i 
permanent  stumbling  block  in  his  wiy. 
Altogether,  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  t^ 
progress  of  events.  He  should  win  a  gmt 
deal  with  very  little  risk,  for  even  wen 
he  to  lose  Bellefond,  it  would  be  mm 
of  a  loss  to  his  creditors  than  hixmett. 
And  when  he  received  a  telegram  annoime- 
ing  that  the  French  mare  had  won  the 
Cesarewitch  at  Newmarket,  he  felt  tint 
his  star  was  altogether  in  the  ascendint 
He  would  now  keep  up  the  rdle  of  dub 
terestedness  and  magnanimity  till  the 
Vavasor  estate  was  fairly  within  hii 
grasp. 

The  Count  searched  the  grounds  ewj- 
where  for  Ethel,  but  without  sneeen 
He  saw  nothing  of  her  till  they  met  it  ' 
dinner,  a  meal  which  passed  off  in  a  doD 
and  leaden  manner.  Helen  performed  her 
duties  as  hostess  in  an  inert  and  lifelen 
way,  but  the  air  about  her  was  efi- 
dently  charged  with  electricity.  At  anj 
moment  the  storm  might  burst  The  tto 
elderly  gentlemen  conversed  on  shells  end 
torpedoes,  and  the  elements  of  destroetMO 
generally.  The  Count,  now  with  an  aircf 
tender  gallantry  towards  Ethel,  snd  of 
profound  defiance  for  Madame  Bertiod, 
played  his  part  perfectly ;  so  well,  indeed, 
that  when  she  retired  to  rest,  Ethel  hid 
begun  to  doubt  whether  it  were  woiA 
wmle  any  longer  to  resist  his  influenea 

CHAPTER  XIV.      BY  A  WOMAN'S  HANR 

In  the  meantime,  the  yacht  lay  h  the 
river  below  the  Ch&teau,  with  CapltbHI 
in  almost  sole  charge.  He  had  m  moelrf 
the   men   go   ashore,  where   tbej  ti» 
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amasiDg  themselves  at  a  little  aaberge,  a 
resort  of  pilots  and  fishermen,  who  also 
seemed  to  find  amusement  in  the  company 
of  the  English  sailors,  judgine  from  the  peals 
of  laughter  that  issued  uom  the  open 
doors  and  windows  of  the  house.  The 
night  was  dark  and  quite  calm,  but  lit 
up  now  and  then  by  distant  flashes  of 
l^htning.  It  was  dead,  low  water  in  the 
river,  which  was  still  and  motionless,  as  if 
asleep,  reflecting  the  beams  of  lighthouses 
and  beacons  in  long  pencils  of  Ught  It 
was  about  nine  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which 
Captain  Bill  had  been  told  the  tide  would 
tura  ''Look  out  for  the  mar^e,"  had 
been  the  last  words  of  the  pilot  in  his 
broken  English,  as  he  took  leave  of  the 
yacht,  "  let  her  have  plenty  of  chain." 

Captain  Bill  laughed  to  himself  at  the 
notion  of  a  Frenchman  giving  him  advice 
about  his  ship,  as  if  people  <ud  not  know 
what  the  tide  was.  As  the  hour  approached, 
there  was  clanking  of  chains,  and  a  general 
movement  among  the  boats  by  the  quay, 
which  dropped  down  the  river  one  by  one. 
Some  of  the  boatmen  haQed  the  yacht,  and 
shouted  out  words  ending  in  "  le  flot  I " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  Captain  Bill,  '*  let  it 
flow.  I  want  a  bit  more  water  under  my 
keel" 

Then  there  began  a  roaring  sound  in  the 
distance,  which  the  Captain  could  not  quite 
make  out ;  a  noise  as  if  a  menagerie  were 
let  loose,  and  were  scampering  bodily  up 
the  river.  Stxange  sea  sounds  the  Captain 
was  used  to;  he  had  heard  the  billows 
going  many  a  day  and  night  on  his  own 
coast,  as  the  surf  dashed  among  the  hollow 
jagged  rocks;  but  there  were  no  rocks 
here,  except  lumps  of  chalk,  and  there  was 
no  surf  either.  But  still  the  noise  in- 
creased, and  then  the  reflections  on  the 
water  began  strangely  to  twirl  and  quiver. 
And  then  the  Captain  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes  as  he  saw  a  dark  wall  of  water 
stretching  right  across  the  river  with  a 
curl  of  surf  along  the  bank  that  shone 
strangely  white  out  of  the  gloom.  The 
Captain  now  rushed  to  the  bitts  to  let  out 
the  chain ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  yacht 
rose  upon  the  great  tidal  wave  and  was 
hurried  bodily  forward.  Something  must 
give,  so  the  chain  snapped  with  the  sudden 
strain,  and  away  went  the  "Atalanta" 
anyhow  up  the  river,  on  the  top  of  the 
roaring,  raging  tide. 

As  the  Captain  observed  afterwards,  it 
was  nearly  a  case  of  shipwreck  in  port, 
but  by  superhuman  exertions  single-handed 
he  managed  to  let  go  the  beet  DK)wer,  and 


after  awhile  that  held  the  yacht^  and  after 
twirluiff  about  for  awhile  in  the  corkscrew 
waves  that  followed  the  big  rush,  she  rested 
once  more  tranquilly  on  the  surface  of  the 
river,  now  bank-high,  and  full  of  currents 
and  eddies.  Presently  the  sailors  came 
along  in  a  boat  they  had  chartered,  shout- 
ing loudly,  and  wondering  what  had 
become  of  their  ship — and  in  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so  the  tide  turned  again,  and 
Captain  Bill  dropped  down  to  his  old 
anchorage,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
Wouldn't  the  Admiral .  storm  next  day  at 
his  losing  his  anchor  t 

<*Is  there  any  more  of  this  humbugging 
work  ^oing  on  to-night  t"  demandedTlap- 
tain  Bill  wrathfully  of  those  ashore.  But 
they  could  not  understand  him,  or  make  him 
understand  them.  And  the  Captain,  who 
was  determined  not  to  be  caught  napping 
affain,  paced  tiie  deck  till  far  into  the 
nJghtw  He  saw  the  tights  in  the  Cbftteau 
above  go  out  one  by  one,  till,  at  last,  ojslj 
a  pair  of  the  windows  were  left  illnminated. 
But  in  these  two  the  light  seemed  to  grow 
brighter  and  brighter,  with  a  quite  dazzling 
radiance.  Then  adjoining  wmdows  began 
to  gbw,  too,  with  a  dull,  lurid  hue  and 
then  a  tongue  of  flame  burst  forth  and 
darted  up  the  wall  and  curled  around  the 
eaves.  All  this  had  happened  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  and  before  the 
Captain  could  arouse  his  men  and  bring  a 
boat-load  of  them  ashore,  a  great  volume 
of  red  flame  rose  crackUng  above  the 
trees. 

By  the  time  the  sailors  reached  the 
house,  the  whole  front  was  in  a  blaze. 
Some  of  the  terrified  inmates  had  escaped, 
and  were  gathered  on  the  terrace  in  front, 
women  servants  running  about  and  wring- 
ing their  hands,  and  men  as  profitably 
employed,  darting  to  and  fro  with  empty 
buckets,  and  franticaUy  asking  each  other 
for  water. 

Where  was  Ethelf  The  Admiral,  on 
the  first  alarm,  had  made  for  her  room, 
and  had  brought  her  out  in  safety,  as  he 
thought.  But  it  was  not  Ethel  whom  he 
had  rescued,  it  was  Ernestine,  Madame 
Bertrand's  maid.  She  weepingly  explained 
that  her  mistress  had  sent  her  to  Miss 
Langford's  room  to  beg  her  to  come  to  see 
Madame  Bertrand  before  she  slept.  Miss 
Langford  had  complied,  and  she,  Ernestine, 
had  remained  there  to  assist  Mademoiselle 
to  undress  when  she  returned.  The  fire 
had  evidently  commenced  in  Madame 
Bertrand's  room,  and  now  it  had  com- 
municated with  the  grand  staircase  which. 
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with  all  its  carved  old  woodwork,  had 
burned  like  tinder.  There  was  now  no 
access  to  the  roomfrom  without,  and  itseemed 
too  evident  that  those  within  had  perished. 
The  General  raved  and  tore  his  hair.  The 
Admiral  offered  a  hundred  pounds  for  a 
ladder.  But  Captain  Bill  meanwhile  had 
clambered  up  to  the  roof,  and  having 
secured  the  end  of  a  coil  of  rope  to  a 
chimney  stack,  had  lowered  himself  to  one 
of  the  windows,  broken  a  way  in,  and 
disappeared. 

Presently  a  cry  arose  from  the  lookers-on, 
as  the  Captain  was  discovered  standing  on 
the  sill  of  the  window  holding  in  his  arms 
some  senseless  fomu  The  rope  was  not  long 
enough  to  reach  the  ground,  but  a  ladder 
had  now  been  procured,  and  a  dozen  eager 
arms  aided  the  Captain  to  descend  with 
his  helpless  burden. 

"Tve  got  the  right  one  this  time. 
Admiral,"  said  the  Captain,  as  he  resigned 
the  care  of  Ethel  to  her  guardian. 

The  Count,  who  slept  in  the  other  wing, 
had  only  just  been  aroused,  and  now  ap- 
peared on  the  terrace  for  the  first  time. 
And  at  this  moment  another  female  form  ap- 
peared at  the  window  from  which  Ethel 
had  been  rescued. 

"  Victor,  Victor  1 "  cried  a  piercing  voice. 
*'  Save  me,  save  me ! " 

The  white-haired  General  rushed  to  the 
ladder,  but  the  Count  was  there  before 
him. 

"Pardon  me,  this  is  my  work,"  he  said. 
And  he  ran  nimbly  up  the  ladder,  and 
swung  himself  up  by  the  rope  to  the 
window.  A  great  wave  of  smoke  and 
flame  burst  forth  at  the  moment  the  Count 
disappeared.  A  portion  of  the  roof  fell  in 
with  a  loud  crash,  and  red  columns  of  fire 
went  spouting  up  to  the  skies.  The  wall 
swayed  to  and  fro,  and  finally  fell  inwards, 
quenching  the  flame  for  a  moment,  and 
Bending  up  a  great  shower  of  angry  sparks. 
A  loud  groan  arose  from  those  assembled, 
for  it  was  seen  that  the  Count  and  Madame 
Bertrand  must  have  perished  together. 

After  that  the  flames  burnt  on  at  their 
will  till  the  pompiers  arrived  in  the  bravery 
of  their  brass  helmets  from  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  and  the  mayor  of  the  commune 
appeared  in  his  tricoloured  scarf  to  make  a 
**  proems  verbal "  of  the  affair.  But  by  that 
time  the  Ch&teau  of  Bellefond  was  a  mass 
of  smoking  ruins. 

Some  kind  of  formal  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  fatal  fire  at  the  Ch&teau  Bellefond. 
The  juge  de  paix  appeared  on  the  scene, 
with  ms  greffier,  and  Ethel  was  invited  to 


relate  what  .she  knew  of  the  occunsott. 
That  was  not  very  much.  She  had  mtcd 
Madame  Bertrand,  at  her  invitation,  before 
retiring  to  rest,  Their  conversation  hid 
turned  on  family  affairs.  Madame  Botoid 
had  become  indignant  that  her  guest  wooM 
not  make  some  promise  that  ahe  exacted, 
and  had  locked  her  in  her — Mad&me't- 
dressing-room.  Ethel,  more  indignut 
than  terrified,  had  placed  herself  on  a  tofi, 
and,  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  Men 
asleep.  She  awoke  to  find  the  room  filkd 
with  suffocating  smoke,  and  knew  nothog 
more  till  she  came  to  her  senses  upon  tk 
terrace  in  front  of  the  Chateau.  CapUb 
Penteasel,  whose  name  was  the  desptir 
of  the  greffier,  confirmed  Ethel's  stataneol 
It  was  he  who  had  burst  open  the  docff 
and  rescued  Mademoisella  As  to  the  lo^ 
there  were  only  the  smoking  rains  to 
testify. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  neighboiff- 
hood  perhaps  came  pretty  near  the  Mk 
The  relations  between  the  Count  and 
Madame  Bertrand  had  long  been  the  sub- 
ject of  gossip.  It  was  also  widely  known, 
and  the  Count  had  himself  confirmed  tlie 
intelligence,  that  he  expected  a  visit  from 
a  young  English  heiress,  of  f abolous  mtiA, 
and  her  friends,  whose  engagement  to  tks 
Count  would  probably  be  shortly  an- 
nounced. The  Count  was  well  known  to 
be  hopelessly  embarrassed,  but  the  report 
of  his  marriage  had  induced  his  credhon 
to  be  lenient  with  him.  Nothing  must  be 
done,  it  was  well  understood,  to  distiirb 
such  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  his  afisin* 
But  there  was  much  speculation  as  to  tlie 
course  Madame  Bertrand  would  take,  tod 
sinister  predictions,  founded  on  a  bior- 
ledge  of  her  passionate  and  vindieti?e 
chwu^ter,  had  not  been  wanting.  Aui 
the  genend  impression  was  that  the  ruin 
of  the  Cb&tean  might  be  traced  to  a  woman's 
hand. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
WHERE  THE  SUNBEAMS  FELL. 

Somewhat  shaken  and  depressed  by  die 
catastrophe  she  had  witnessed,  and  so 
nearly  shared  in,  Ethel  returned  with  tike 
Adnxiral  to  Polpemac.  The  yacht  was 
laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  the  Captain 
assumed  the  command  of  a  trawling  cuttff 
till  the  "Atalanta"  should  once  mwebe 
put  in  commission.  The  Admiral  had  n* 
warded  his  services  to  Ethel  on  the  vi^ 
of  the  fire  by  presenting  him  with  the  we- 
simple  of  the  cottage  and  an  acre  or  t«0  af 
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groaod  occupied  bjr  his  mother,  old  D  illj 
FenteaseL  The  Captain  waa  gratefal, 
bat  did  not  seem  at  all  easy  in  his  mind. 
His  thoughts  tormented  him,  ha  said ;  and 
he  was  fearfol  that  he  did  not  deserve  any 
recompense  at  al],  unless  it  were  a  few 
weeks'  hard  labour  in  Bodmin  GaoL  But 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  explain  himself 
any  farther,  and  his  utterances  were  set 
down  to  his  excessive  modesty,  and  to  the 
shame  he  felt  at  having  nearly  lost  his 
ship  in  port 

In  her  last  stormy  interview  with 
Madame  Bertrand,  Ethel  had  been  a  good 
deal  enlightened  as  to  the  Count's  real 
character,  and  she  waa  now  doubtful  as  to 
whether  his  oommunicationa  as  to  her 
origin  were  anything  more  than  an  artfiUly 
concocted  tale  to  serve  some  purpose  that 
she  could  not  guess  at.  Whether  or  not 
this  was  the  case,  all  proofs  of  the  story 
that  the  Count  might  have  possessed  had 
pKsrished  with  him.  However,  as  she  con- 
sidered that  the  seal  of  secrecy  had  been 
removed  by  the  Count's  death,  she  told 
the  Admiral  everything,  and  he,  strock  bv 
certain  probabilities  in  the  story,  sent  aU 
the  particulars  to  Miss  Vavasor.  That 
lady  was  not  to  be  shaken,  however,  in  her 
confidence  that  her  brother  and  lus  wife 
were  still  alive,  and  that  they  could  not 
therefore  have  been  shipwrecked  in  Kyloe 
Cove.  And  this  confidence  was  based 
chiefly  upon  the  mysteii(ms  head  from 
Bomea  Here  was  a  characteristic  missive 
from  her  brotiber  received  within  the  year, 
and  it  was  absurd  to  confront  her  with  a 
story  of  what  himpened  fifteen  years  aso, 
or  mora  StQl  Miss  Vavasor  expressed  a 
desire  that  Ethel  should  visit  her  when  she 
came  to  London  for  the  season. 

Christmas  passed  quiedy  enough  at  Pol- 
pemac.  Laurence  Tre^oes  was  away,  and 
hia  servants  had  no  idea  where  he  was. 
He  had  not  been  seen  since  the  early  part 
of  October,  and  his  absence  began  to  cause 
a  little  uneasiness.  Miss  Langford  began 
to  fear  that  he  had  fallen  into  some  entangle- 
ment, and  that  her  favourite  project  of  a 
match  between  him  and  Ethel  might  be 
interfered  with. 

And  then  when  spring  came  tardily  and 
coldly  enough,  with  frost  and  ice,  and 
skating  in  the  parks  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
Ethel  paid  her  promised  visit  to  Miss 
Vavasor,  in  her  comfortable,  old-fashioned 
honse,  in  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair.  The 
Admiral  could  not  be  induced  to  accom- 
pany her;  he  had  an  invincible  repug- 
nance, it  seemed,  to  any  personal  inter- 


course with  Miss  Vavasor,  but  he  was 
glad  that  Echel  should  go  away  and  enjoy 
herself  after  her  trying  experiencea  And 
enjoy  herself  she  did,  for  Miss  Vavasor,  al- 
though outwardly  proud  and  cold,  had  a 
very  warm  heart  for  a  friend,  and  such 
Ethel  soon  became  to  the  lonely  woman. 
They  went  about  everywhere — to  theatres, 
races,  parties,  entertainments.  And  once 
or  twice  they  had  Donald  for  an  escort, 
who  had  crossed  the  Channel  and  run  up 
to  London  on  hearing  that  his  sweetheart 
was  there.  And,  in  Donald's  person,  Miss 
Vavasor  overcame  her  repugnance  to  the 
Grahams.  She  Uked  a  hiui<bome,  spirited 
young  fellow,  and  Donald  just  fell  in  with 
her  views. 

And  Miss  Vavasor  confessed  to  Ethel 
that  her  dislike  to  the  Grahams  was  con- 
fined principally  to  her  sister.  It  might 
be  very  unchristian,  but  she  could  not  help 
it.  And  Ethel  agreed  with  her  so  sincerely 
in  this  dislike  tli^t  here  was  another  bond 
of  sympadiy  between  them.  The  origin  of 
this  dislike.  Miss  Vavasor  admitted,  was 
that  her  sister  had  taken  away  from  her 
the  man  she  loved  best  in  the  world — out 
of  pure  mischief,  for  she  never  cared  for 
him  herseli 

*' And  I  never  could  bear  to  hear  of  you, 
mr  dear,"  said  Miss  Vavasor  to  Ethel, 
"  because  you  were  called  Ethel  after  her; 
but  when  I  heard  accidentally  that  your 
real  working  name  was  Beauty  I  relented 
at  once,  and  Beauty  you  shall  be  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter." 

But  the  season  ended;  was  assassinated 
rather  by  the  general  Section ;  and  Miss 
Vavasor  took  &auty  down  to  Cowes,  where 
the  Admiral's  yacht  was  lying. 

*'  I  should  like  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
Lieutenant,  Beauty,"  said  Miss  Vavasor,  as 
the  yacht's  boat,  with  Captain  Bill  in  the 
stem  sheets,  came  to  fetch  Beauty  from  the 
pier.  '<  Do  vou  think  he'd  mind — meaning 
the  Admiral— Lieutenant  he  was  when  1 
saw  him  last — ^such  a  smart  little  gunboat^ 
he  had    Well,  never  mind,  my  dear." 

Miss  Vavasor  even  shed  a  few  tears  over 
Beauty  as  she  blessed  her  and  bade  her 
good-bye.  "When  Walter  comes  home, 
and  I  am  relieved  of  all  this  bother,  you 
and  I  and  Donald  will  go  round  the  world 
together." 

Beauty  said  she  would  not  mind,  and 
they  parted  with  mutual  sorrow.  But  the 
Admiral's  delight  at  seeing  her  again  was 
very  pleasant  to  witness,  and  although  he 
pretended  to  be  profoundly  indifiereut  to 
Miss  Vavasor's  movements,  he  managed  to 
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ask  a  good  many  qneBtions  about  her  never- 
theless. 

The  Admiral  had  been  enjoyuig  a  few 
weeks  of  regattas  and  sailiDg  matches,  bat 
he  was  now  anxious  to  get  home.  And, 
as  soon  as  Beauty  was  on  board,  the 
*'Atal&nta"  made  sail  for  the  west. 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred  on  the  voy- 
age, the  weather  being  of  the  pea-jacket 
and  south-wester  character,  and  in  due 
course  the  yacht  anchored  in  Polpemac 
Bay,  with  the  familiar  coast-line  in  full 
view,  and  the  tower  of  St.  Kyloe  on  its 
lonely  hill.  But  the  tide  was  the  lowest 
perhap3  ever  remembered  by  the  oldest 
fisherman.  White  sands  and  dark  rocks 
lay  shimmering  in  the  tempered  sunshine, 
and  the  fisher  children  were  scampering 
about  where  of  ttimes  ships  had  ridden  at 
anchor.  Hence,  there  were  all  kinds  of 
odd  finds — old  stocks  and  flukes  of  anchors, 
a  mass  of  rusted  incrustations  that  had 
once  perhaps  been  a  cannon,  and  other 
unconsidered  trifles,  the  broken  playthings 
of  the  mighty  deep. 

But,  most  wonderful  of  all,  ^the  rock 
known  as  Kyloe  Beak  stood  high  and  dry 
upon  the  sands,  a  thing  never  known 
before,  and  that  might  not  occur  for  cen- 
turies. 

"  Oh  I  let  us  go  to  the  top  of  Kyloe  Beak," 
cried  Beauty,  "  we  shall  never  have  such  a 
chance  again."  The  Admiral  nodded  assent, 
and  presently  they  were  landed  on  the 
sands  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  from  which 
one  could  now  walk  dry-shod  right  up 
Kyloe  Cove. 

And  then  they  saw  Mr.  Seabright  com- 
ing down  to  the  spot,  who  started  ofl*  at  a 
run  when  he  saw  them,  and  met  them 
breathless  but  delighted.  **  Of  course,  we 
must  all  climb  up  the  Beak,"  he  cried.  "  Oh, 
we  shan't  want  ropes  and  chains,  the  ascent 
is  easy  enough,  the  only  difficulty  is  in  land- 
ing, and  that  we  are  spared.  It  is  five- 
and-twenty  years  since  I  was  on  the  Beak, 
but  I  don't  suppose  it's  much  changed." 

The  parson  led  the  way,  and  Beauty 
followed,  while  the  Admiral,  followed  by 
Captain  Bill,  brought  up  the  rear.  But, 
just  as  they  began  to  climb,  they  heard  the 
shrill  voice  of  Dolly  Penteasel,  who  had 
driven  down  with  her  donkey  and  cart 
"  Don't  ee  go  up  there,"fshe  cried,  "  you'll 
all  be  killed  if  ye  go  up  there.  Willum, 
Willum" — to  her  son,  whom  she  recognised 
as  of  the  party — *'  stop  the  gentlefolk,  they 
mustn't  goo." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  mother,"  said  Captain 
Bill,  shaking  his  head  moumfally;  "  wnat's 


meant  to  come  out  will  oome  out  in  ipUe 
of  all" 

When  they  had  clambered  to  the  top  of 
the  rock  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  bat 
a  smooth  platform  of  green  sward,  as  big 
as  a  moderate-sized  room,  but  a  ray  of  nm- 
shine  burst  out  for  a  moment  and  rested 
upon  the  sward,  revealing  a  patch  rnxuk 
greener  and  brighter  than  the  rest 

"It  is  a  grave,"  cried  the  parson, "tt 
unhallowed  grava" 

"  Ah — yes,  yes ! "  cried  Captain  Bill,  "it 
is  that  has  tormented  me  more  than  my- 
thing ;  no  one  has  said  a  prayer  over  hsL 
There  she  lies,  poor  thing !  Say  a  prayer 
over  her,  parson — say  a  prayer,  and  yon, 
Miss,  kneel  down  too,  kneel  down,  foi 
yen's  your  mother's  grave," 

The  parson  sank  upon  his  knees.  Bean^ 
threw  herself  upon  the  ground  by  his  side. 
She  sobbed,  she  wept^  carried  away  by  aa- 
controUable  emotion.  The  sight  of  tUi 
solitary  grave  seemed  to  unlock  all  ths 
sealed  fountains  of  her  heart 

"Where  the  matter  is,"  said  Captaia 
Bill  doggedly,  as  the  party  gathered  rouid 
him  for  an  explanation,  "  I'm  a  scoundrel 
and  a  rogue  as  ought  to  be  hanged;  I 
knowed  all  about  it,  but  I  wouldn't  lay. 
Mother  put  a  spell  upon  me ;  she  etn't 
help  it  too,  poor  creetur !  and  don't  you  be 
hard  upon  her.  But  where  it  was^  on  the 
momiuK  after  the  wreck,  don't  you  knov^ 
Admiriu,  the  tide  was  down  pretty  nigh  at 
low  as  it  be  now,  and  mother,  groping 
about  among  the  rocks,  as  was  her  cpstom 
after  a  storm,  saw  a  something  washing  about 
in  the  surf  at  the  foot  of  the  Kyloe  Beik. 
She  called  me,  as  I  was  at  home  just  tkeo, 
and  w6  managed  to  get  across  ^  the  Beik, 
and  what  we  found  was  a  poor  homin 
corpse — a  beautiful  lady  she  had  been,  with 
lovely  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  her  neck 
and  arms  hung  with  gold  and  jewek 
Well,  what  we  did — I  don't  say  it  was  right, 
but  it  was  nat'ral — was  to  carry  the  poor 
thing  up  Kyloe  Beak,  and  bury  it  in  the 
mould  at  top.  The  ring  and  things  we 
kept  But  that  lady  was  Miss  BcNkuty's 
mother,  I  know.  How  do  I  know  f-— yoa 
must  ask  mother  about  that  But  stop/ 
cried  Captain  Bill,  struck  with  a  sudden 
notion ;  "  come  along,  parson,  you  and  I, 
and  let's  run  for  it,  so  as  to  get  home  bef(»« 
mother  does." 

The  parson  and  Captain  Bill  scrambled 
the  rocks  and  raced  for  the  old  womsn'i 
cottage,  and,  as  they  reached  it,  they  eev 
her  coming  out  of  the  door,  with 
thing  hidden  under  her  red  doak. 
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*'Drop  it,  mother,  drop  it,"  cried  the 
Captain;  "parson's  beaten  you  fair,  mother; 
his  spell  is  stronger  than  yourn." 

"Why,  what  is  it  youVe  got  here, 
mother)"  said  the  parson  sternly.  "Come, 
tell  us  all  you  know,  and  give  up  what 
you've  kept,  and  nobody  will  say  a  word 
about  the  gold  and  precious  stones." 

Old  Dolly  was  too  much  terrified  to  offer 
any  resistance,  and  yielded  up  a  casket  of 
enamelled  steel  of  Eastern  workmanship,  to 
which  was  attached  a  chain  of  the  same 
workmanship. 

"  That  was  round  her  waist,  poor  thing," 
said  the  Captain,  "  and  we  found  the  key 
of  it  in  her  purse,  and  the  papers  all  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  oiled  silks ;  and  now 
you  shall  open  it  before  the  Admiral.  I 
can  identify  what  it  held." 

The  contents  of  the  casket  put  an  end 
to  doubts  about  Beauty's  parentage,  and 
about  the  fate  of  Walter  Vavasor  and  his 
wife.  The  first  document  was  the  will  of 
Jeanne  de  St  Croix,  otherwise  Mrs.  Walter 
Vavasor,  reciting,  that  in  view  of  the 
hostile  action  of  ner  father,  she  bequeathed 
all  her  rights  under  her  succession  to 
her  only  daughter,  Beatrice  Ethel, 
named  after  her  two  aunts.  With  this 
was  a  diary,  containing  short  notes  of  the 
adventures  of  Walter  Vavasor  and  his  wife, 
on  their  voyage  home  in  a  large  sea-going 
yacht  they  had  purchased.  They  had 
broken  up  their  home  in  the  Pacific,  and 
returned  by  way  of  Japan,  and  spent  some 
time  in  Borneo.  In  the  latter  country  the 
yacht  had  been  attacked  by  a  pirate  proa, 
which  had  been  beaten  ofif  and  the  chief- 
tain killed  by  Walter's  prowess.  A  friendly 
native  chief,  who  had  shared  in  the 
fight,  had  cut  off  the  pirate's  head,  and  in- 
sisted on  its  being  preserved  after  the 
Dyak  fashion  as  a  trophy. 

"  When  he  should  come  to  the  point  of 
death,"  said  the  half-civilised  Dyak,  "he 
would  order  the  head  to  be  sent  to  his 
English  friend." 

"Then,"  said  the  parson,  after  the  papers 
had  been  examined  and  verified,  "  it  was 
some  dialect  of  the  Malay  or  Indo  Malayan 
group  of  languages  that  our  little  Beauty 
used  to  puzzle  us  with." 

CHAPTER  XVL      COASTING  IRELAND. 

The  proof  was  too  dear  to  admit  of 
doubt  Miss  Vavasor  would  have  to  aban- 
don the  cherished  dream  of  her  life,  and 
console  herself  by  the  companionship  of 
her  brother's  daughter.  As  for  the  Admiral, 


a  feeling  of  blank  disappointment  and  dis- 
couragement succeeded  the  first  excite- 
ment of  the  discovery.  He  would  lose  his 
little  Beauty,  and  what  could  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  f  But  they  will  have  one 
more  cruise  together,  he  vows ;  they  will 
run  across  to  Dublin  and  beat  up  Donald 
in  his  quarters,  and  carry  him  off  to 
Solway  Frith,  and  rouse  up  the  old 
Astrologer  in  his  tower,  and  see  if  he  can 
make  a  fitting  horoscope  for  Beauty,  for 
they  know  all  about  it  now — day,  hour, 
minute,  even  second — with'the  latitude  of 
the  place  of  birth  which  the  poor  mother 
had  put  down  in  her  diary,  with  prescient 
thoughtfulnesB. 

And  so  one  fine  day,  as  the  summer  was 
waning,  the  "  Atalanta  "  was  seen  in  rather 
foggy  weather  rounding  the  Longships 
light,  and  the  rocky  suDen  coast  that 
stretches  to  the  extreme  Land's  End. 
llien  they  had  something  like  Atlantic 
weather,  blowing  high  and  blowing  low, 
with  a  sea  running  that  turned  everything 
in  the  yacht  upside  down.  ActuaUy  there 
was  a  whale  spouting  in^the  distance,  and 
great  ships  seemed  to  gasp  as  they  were 
struck  by  the  gushing  bulows.  Altc^ether 
it  was  a  relief  to  make  Camsore  Point  and 
put  the  bulk  of  Ireland  between  them- 
selves and  the  Atlantic  rollers,  and  the 
yacht  coasted  quickly  along  Wexford  shore 
— how  grim,  how  lonely,  with  hardly  a  vil- 
lage or  habitation  to  break  the  monotony 
of  black  rocks  and  bleak  hills  1  But  now 
the  scene  changes,  the  hills  assume  more 
gracious  forms;  white  clouds  hang  on  their 
summits.  It  is  Wales,  continued  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  same  blue 
mountains,  the  same  noble  and  rugged  out- 
lines, with  grand  mountains  on  a  small 
scala  But  still  how  lonely  it  is — hardly  a 
wreath  of  smoke  to  be  seen,  till  at  last,  as 
Bray  Head  is  reached,  they  came  upon  the 
conventional  sea-side  season,  with  bathing- 
machines  and  yachts  and  boats  sprinkling 
the  waters. 

At  Kingstown  our  voyagers  landed,  and 
went  by  rail  to  Dublin,  and  here,  at  the 
Westland  Bow  Station,  a  most  unexpected 
sight  presented  itself.  The  Borderers  were 
evacuating  the  city  with  bag  and  baggage, 
and  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  bands 
playing,  rifles  traOed,  and  the  face  of  every- 
body, from  the  Colonel  to  the  drummer- 
boy,  beaming  with  satisfaction.  The 
Admiral  soon  signalled  out  Donald,  who 
was  wild  with  delight  at  the  sight.  Leave  1 ' 
Of  course  he  could  get  leave  1  The  Colonel 
was  so  charmed  wi&  leaving  Ireland  that 
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he  would  givejas  much  leave  [as  anybody 
wanted. 

And  so,  with  Donald  and  company,  they 
dabbed  here  and  there  on  outside  cars — 
the  one  charm  of  the  Irish  metropolis — 
through  Phoenix  Park,  and  all  round. 

*'  What  a  commonplace  looking  city  I " 
was  Beauty's  verdict  The  houses,  the 
very  best  of  them,  just  dead  walls  with 
square  holes  cut  for  windows.  Quite 
English,  you  know,  but  of  the  very  worst 
type  of  English  house  architecture.  And 
yet  what  a  magnificent  site  for  a  grand  and 
noble  capital !  The  lovely  bay ;  the  river 
running  into  the  very  midst  of  the  city ; 
the  hills  that  look  down  upon  it — all  give 
the  place  a  kind  of  natural  nobility  or  dis- 
tinction ;  and  if  you  will  mix  a  bit  of  Hyde 
Park  with  Epping  Forest,  and  throw  in 
the  mountabs  of  Wales  as  a  background, 
you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  Phoenix  Park. 

The  "Ataknta"  left  the  square-cut 
harbour  of  Kingstown  before  the  gallant 
Borderers  were  all  embarked  upon  the 
steamer  that  was  to  take  them  to  Holyhead ; 
and  Donald's  comrades  cheered  the  yacht  as 
she  flew  out  before  the  wind.  The  youn^ 
man  himself  had  gladly  exchanged  tiie  stiff 
regimental  scarlet  for  the  easy  blue  serge 
of  the  seafaring  life ;  and  the  Admiral,  in- 
stead of  growing  paler  as  they  flew — as  in 
the  old  song — only  got  browner  and 
ruddier.  Beauty  herself  had  assumed  a 
warm,  brown  tan,  but  that  was  a  com- 
plexion that  became  her  better  than  milk 
of  roses. 

"If  we  run  a  straight  course,"  said 
Captain  Bill,  who  stood  higher  than  ever 
in  the  Admiral's  favour,  "we  shall  hit  the 
CaufofMaa" 

CHAPTER  XVIL     THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

The  wind  blew  fair  and  square  from  the 
west,  and  in  the  early  morning,  with  the 
hills  of  Ireland  still  in  sight,  Man  rose  like 
a  cloud  from  the  sea,  her  purple  hills 
rising  over  the  misty  rim  of  the  sea-girt 
isle.  ^  In  a  few  hours  Calf  Island  was  lying 
to  windward,  with  wild  and  rugged  outline, 
about  which  the  sea-birds  were  screaming 
in  grand  conclave;  and  Spanish  Head 
opened  out  bold  and  threatening  as  when 
the  strong  ships  of  the  Armada  broke  to 
pieces  beneath  its  cruel  cliffs.  But  then 
the  aspect  of  the  island  changed,  and 
smiled  with  green  fields  and  rich  enclosures 
sloping  towards  the  sea.  Then  the  yacht 
coasted  Poolwaeh  Bay  and  Port  St  Mary 
nestling  under  the  bold  hills.    Then  she 


stood  out  to  round  the  rugged  spikes  d  \ 
Langness ;  and  the  party  on  board  htd  kit 
a  glimpse  of  the  old  grey  castle  town  with 
the  castle  towering  above.     Derby  Havci  , 
they  passed,  the  old  landing-phee  of  the 
Stanleys,  Kings  of  Man ;  and  the  ragged  | 
head  of  Douglas  Bay  appeared  in  sight, ' 
and  the  bay  itself  opened  oat  its  gnosfoi  > 
curve    with    bright    and    manycolooied | 
fields  and  white  houses  shining  out  of  rid  : 
plantations.      And  in  Douglas  Bay  tbej  | 
lay  for  the  night,  and  paid  a  flying  vint  to ' 
the  island,  where  the  old  town  of  DoogUt 
lies  snugly  under  the  headland,  while  tbe 
new  town  spreads  out  terrace  over  terrace 
along  the  open  shore. 

With  morning  light  ihey  sailed  agaio, 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland  nowinugio, 
and  the  sloping  shores  of  Solway,  with 
fields  and  dells  outlined  like  a  map  in  tbe 
clear  morning  air.     The  ragged  hillt  d  , 
Oalloway  hemmed  them  in  on  the  north, 
and  rugged  clifls  and  promontories  alter- 
nated with  stretches  of  sands  and  glimpies 
of  green  pastures.     The  nearer  they  n^ 
proached  the  coast  of    Cumberland  tbe . 
more  anxious  grew  Donald  and  Obtain 
Bill   The  one  was  anxious  about  the  niri 
gation,  the  fierce  tides,  and  plentiful  amj 
of  shoals  and  sand-banks ;  the  other  wm  i 
speculating  as  to  the  mutual  imprenioD 
that    was    likely    to    be   made   betweeo ' 
Beauty  and  his  own  people. 

Captain  Bill  had  decided,  on  consoltatiofl 
with  the  Adnural,  that  Silloth  was  the 
safest  port  to  make  for ;  a  place,  not  very 
interesting  in  itself,  but  furnished  with  1 1 
railway  that  would  take  our  friends  to  their 
destination. 

'<  Now,  we  shall  see,''  said  the  AdmirsL  - 
as  the  three,  who  were  very  good  compisy 
in  spite  of  the  adage,  made  their  way  to 
the  station,     <*Now,  we  shall  see  if  the 
art  of  the  Astrologer  has  made  him  awan ; 
of  our  approach." 

CHAPTER  XVIU.  THE  ASTROLOGER'S  TOWffi 
beauty's  star  ASCENDANT. 

The  trains  run  at  no  great  speed  ther»-  { 
abouts,  and  it  was  several  hours  before 
the    travellers    reached    the    station  for 
MoQsehold  Tower,  in  a  rather  bleak  moor 
land  district,  that  was  watered,  howaT)^. 
by  brisk  and  pleasant  streams  that  seeia^l , 
to  promise  trout    As  the  district  was  wiM  ' 
and  lonely  it  was  pleasant  to  find  a  well 
appointed  carriage  waiting  at  the  atatioo, 
the  driver  of  which  greeted  Donald  vit^ 
respectful  familiarity. 
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**  They're  all  expecting  yon  at  the  Tower, 
Master  Donald,  and  the  young  leddie  and 
all.  We  shall  have  gay  doings  up  there  by 
all  I  hear." 

"That  scores  one  for  the  Astrologer/' 
said  Donald,  laughing. 

The  bleak  moors  gave  place  to  green 
fields  and  leafy  groves  as  tne  carriage  ap- 
proached its  destination,  but  still  bare 
and  bleak,  over  the  trees  rose  Mousehold 
Koowe  and  its  crowning  tower.  The 
house  below  was  cosy  and  sheltered  enough, 
and  its  green  lawns  and  plantations  con- 
trasted pleasantly  with  the  bareness  of  the 
neighbouring  moors.  Beauty  had  come 
prepared  to  dislike  Mrs.  Graliam,  but  she 
was  disarmed  by  the  cordiality  of  her  re- 
ception. 

In  manner,  Mrs.  Graham  was  all  milk 
and  honey ;  she  could  be  savage  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  could  write  scathing  letters^  but 
she  was  too  buxom  and  ease-loving  to 
quarrel  with  those  about  her. 

The  Astrologer  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, tdl,  and  thin,  and  stooping,  with  an 
eagle  nose  and  small,  piercing  eyes. 

*' That's  a  splendid  nativity  vou  have 
sent  me,  Langford,"  he  cried,  hardly  giving 
himself  time  for  the  conventional  greetings. 

"  I've  worked  it  all  out  with  excellent  re- 
sults. If  .the  subject  has  recovered  the 
perils  that  threatened  her  in  her  fifth  and 
nineteenth  years,  she  passes  into  an  aspect 
of  the  heavens  altogether  bright  and  pro- 
pitious.    In  the  words  of  the  poet : 

Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour." 

''That  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  Ad- 
miral, ''but  a  little  indefinite;  what  we 
want  to  know  is,  whom  she  b  going -to 
marry,  and  what  will  be  her  dower  1 " 

"She  shall  marry  Donald,"  cried  the 
Astrologer,  with  sudden  inspiration,  tak- 
ing Beauty  in  his  arms  and  kissing  her. 
"  And  for  her  tocher  she  shall  have  Mouse- 
hold  Knowe  when  these  old  bones  are  laid 
to  rest" 

But  there  is  very  much  besides  the  dis- 
tant reversion  of  the  Border  tower  to 
gild  the  nuptials  of  Donald  and  Beauty. 
Miss  Vavasor  is  only  too  anxious  that  the 
young  people  shall  come  and  claim  their 
own — Beauty's  own,  that  is,  for  Mies 
Vavasor  always  insists  that  it  is  in  her 
own  right  that  she  is  to  take  possession  of 
Coningsberg.  And  that  will  be  enough 
for  them  without  troubling  the  French 
property,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  worth 
claiming.  For  creditors  have  seized  it, 
lawyers  have  attached  it,  and  it  is  to  be 


sold  by  decree  of  the  Court,  and  there  will 
probably  be  nothing  left  of  the  purchase- 
money  when  the  litigation  is  finished. 

But  Beauty  is  troubled  in  her  mind 
about  the  Admiral  If  she  and  Donald 
live  at  Coningsberg  how  dull  and  lonely 
he  will  be  at  Polpemac,  for  Miss  Jjingford, 
estimable  soul,  does  not  count  for  much  in 
the  way  of  company.  But  a  bright  thought 
strikes  her. 

'*  I  wonder,  dear,"  she  cries,  addressing 
the  Admiral  when  they  are  alone  together 
on  their  way  to  the  Tower,  "  I  wonder  you 
did  not  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Vavasor 
rather  than  her  sister." 

The  Admiral  looked  astonished. 

•<  With  Beatrice  1 "  he  cried  ;  "  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  falling  in  love  with 
the  stars  of  Heaven." 

"But  if  you  could  get  one  of  them 
down,"  suggested  Beauty. 

"  Beatrice  was  too  lofty  to  come  down," 
said  the  Admiral 

"  All  the  same,"  murmured  Beauty,  as  if 
to  herself,  "  I  know  that  she  v  as  awfully 
fond  of  one  Lieutenant  Langfor )." 

The  Admiral  blushed,  ye?,  positively 
blushed. 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,  Beauty,"  he 
said. 

But  the  words  sank  into  his  mind  never- 
theless, and  Beauty  thinks  that  before 
long  she  will  bring  matters  nicely  round. 

And  then  one  morning  who  should  turn 
up  at  the  Tower  but  Laurence  Tregoes, 
looking  very  pale  and  wan,  wi^  his  liair 
cut  short  and  altogether  much  altered. 

"Why,  where  do  you  come  from, 
Laurence) "  was  Beauty's  greeting,  who  was 
the  first  to  meet  him.  "  lou  have  been  in 
prison,"  she  added  severely,  with  a  glance 
at  his  bare  neck. 

"Brain  fever,"  said  Tregoes;  "found 
myself  in  hospital  with  sixpence  in  my 
pocket,  and  had  just  won  three  thousand 
pounds." 

"  It  was  ill-gotten,  Laurence,  and  you  are 
weUridofit" 

"  Bat  it  was  taken  care  of  by  a  betting- 
man,  and  I've  ffot  it  all  back  again,  and 
now  I  can  afford  to  marry." 

"Marry  the  betting-man's  daughter, 
Laurence,"  cried  Beauty  cruelly.  "Here, 
Uncle  Hector,"  she  cried,  as  the  Astrologer 
approached  from  his  tower,  "another 
realised  prediction." 

"  Oh,  tut  tut,  that  is  nothing,  my  dear ! " 
cried  the  Astrologer, "  why,  there  is  a  revo- 
lution in  this  morning's  papers  that  I  dis- 
tinctly foretold.    In  fact,  I  am  very  busy, 
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my  dear,  with  a  synopsis,  showing  my  fore- 
cast for  the  year,  and  how  it  agrees  with 
what  actually  happened ;  and,  with  yonr 
permission,  my  dear,  I  will  go  back  to  my 
Table  of  Events.'' 


THE  COUNT'S  STOEY. 

It  is  a  few,  only  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  curious  adventure  I  shall  relate  hap- 

rned  to  Signer  Antonio  Lerini,  of  whom 
have  no  doubt  often  spoken,  as  I  heard 
much  of  him  at  various  times  from  one 
who  knew  him  well  He  was  fond  of 
adventures,  and,  as  we  all  know,  adven- 
tures come  to  the  adventurous.  The  pas- 
sage in  his  life  which  I  am  about  to 
describe  is  known  but  to  few.  He  always 
considered  it  as  the  most  trying  of  all  the 
episodes  he  had  ever  encountered;  and, 
while  some  may  be  disposed  to  censure 
part  of  his  conduct,  yet  great  allowance 
must  be  made  for  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment, and  for  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed. 

It  was  just  at  thb  time  of  the  year  that 
he  found  himself  at :  I  will  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  place,  it  will  be  better 
not  to  do  so ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  few 
spots  where  play  is  still  to  be  found ;  found 
openly,  that  is,  for  it  was  never  so  common 
as  now  in  a  concealed  way — at  least,  so  I 
hear. 

Antonio  had  devised  a  new,  bold  plan 
for  the  tables,  but  this  required  a  con- 
federate, and  he  had  ona  Doctor  Franke 
was  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  for  the 
o£Sce.  Oool,  ready,  quick-witted,  yet 
stolid  and  dull  in  aspect,  he  was  a  marvel 
Where  he  had  practised  medicine  was  not 
known,  nor  from  what  country  he  came ; 
but  he  had  learnt  much  that  is  not  gene- 
rally taught,  or  if  taught  is  not  spoken  of  ; 
and,  in  order  that  they  might  be  of  equal 
help  to  each  other  in  their  plans,  which 
were  rather  extended.  Dr.  Franke  com- 
municated some  of  this  knowledge  to  his 
friend. 

Although  I  have  introduced  the  gaming 
saloon,  it  was  not  there  where  the  adven- 
ture befel  Signer  Lerini.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  their  plan,  Dr.  Franke  was  seen  by 
an  officer  who  professed  to  recognise  him, 
and  declared  he  was  an  escaped  convict. 
If  so,  it  was  horribly  imprudent  for  him  to 
venture  to  a  town  within  the  territory 
where  he  had  been  sentenced.  He 
strenuously  denied  the  charge,  and  named 
several  persons  of  distinction  who  would  I 


guarantee  his  respectability.  But  these  aD 
happened  to  live  in  Bussia,  or  the  Usited 
States  of  America,  and  the  aathoritiei  it- 
manded  immediate  bail,  to  about  one 
thousand  pounds  of  English  mcmey,  befon 
they  would  relax  their  hold  on  him. 

Me  appealed,  of  course,  to  Antonio,  bot 
there  were  grave  objections  to  the  late 
compromising  himself ;  not  only  had  h« 
powerful  reasons  of  his  own  against  aaj 
dealings  with  the  police,  but  in  having  to 
deposit  this  money  he  would  have  ex- 
hausted his  funds.  Were  the  doctw  it 
liberty,  all  chance  of  tiying  the  new  jto 
would  have  been  out  of  tiie  question,  bi 
both  would  have  been  under  a  dool 
Besides,  the  doctor  might  reaUy  be  tint 
person  asserted,  in  which  case  he  wooU 
undoubtedly  have  absconded,  and  Antonio 
would  then  have  lost  this  money,  wUeh 
was  indispensable  to  him. 

So,  as  the  best  thing  to  be  d<m6,  be 
allowed  the  doctor  to  be  taken  away  bj 
the  officers;  indeed,  Antonio,  who  was 
eminently  a  man  of  decision,  Idft  the  town 
first,  as  otherwise  there  would  have  ana 
a  little  unpleasantness  about  some  mooej 
he  held  of  Franke's  towards  their  bask 
This  could  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  prison; 
but  pecuniary  relations  are  alwaja  btd 
things  between  friends,  and  it  was  so  now. 

I  believe  the  doctor  felt  highly  aggmni 
at  this,  but  he  could  do  nothing.    Antonio, 
as  a  man  of  decision,  lost  no  time  in  leaying 
the  neighbourhood,  and  a  clumoeenooantflr : 
induced  him  to  se^e  for  a  time  in  a  small 
Italian  town  which  I  will  call,  for  pro- 1 
dential  reasons,  Bosato — ^'tis  not  unlike  iti  I 
real  name.  . 

This  accident  was  his  meeting,  in  a  nil- 1 
way  tndn,  with  a  lady  and  her  daogkter,  | 
to  whom  he  was  able  to  rendv  tome  , 
slight  service  which  produced  an  intunicf.  , 
The  conversation  of  this  lady,  aided  ij 
some  information  obtained  from  a  railwij  !i 
official,  decided  Antonio  on  staying  it 
Rosato  for  a  whOe,  at  least 

The  lady  was  a  widow ;  her  dangbter 
was  pretty,  and  about  sixteen  years  old ; 
the  lady  was  wealthy,  but  she  had  an  ia- 
valid  son,  which  made  it  awkward  for 
Antonio — ^I  mean  for  his  plans.  With  tk 
decision  to  which  I  have  alluded,  he  btd 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry  either  mote 
or  daughter,  and  a  little  fiirther  invest^ 
tion  at  Bosato  caused  him  to  seleettitf 
daughter. 

She  would  be  sure  to  inherit  aD  ^  | 
mother's  proper|by,  if  this  sickly  boy  shetU  I 
not  live,  and  it  was  not   likely  thst  1 1 
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deformed,  ailing,  pony  creature  like  him 
would  live  long ;  and,  in  his  osoal  decided 
style,  Antonio  resolved  that  this  boy  would 
not  live  long.  He  was  in  the  care  of  a 
nurse  who  was  supposed  to  be  clever  in 
such  cases,  while  his  mother  and  sister 
lived  in  a  house  dose  by. 

Antonio  chose  the  daughter  because 
there  was  something  unpleasant  about  the 
death  of  Madame  Dupont's  husband' — who 
appeared  to  have  been  a  Frenchman — ^he 
was  shot  or  hung  as  a  rebel ;  and  Antonio 
wisely  decided  that  he  did  net  want  a  wife 
with  any  doubtful  antecedents;  he  had 
experience  enough  of  adventure  on  his  own 
sida 

So  he  set  himself  to  win  Maria  Dupont, 
a  colourless,  uninteresting  girl,  although 
moderately  good-looking,  quite  unfitted  to 
appreciate  him ;  so  unfitted,  indeed,  that 
she  hated  him,  if  she  ever  felt  a  sentiment 
so  energetic  as  hate;  at  any  rate,  she 
shrank  from  him,  avoided  him,  and  showed 
all  the  dislike  which  a  mean  mind  enter- 
tains for  a  superior  one. 

This  mattered  not  to  Antonio;  he  as- 
sumed a  mesmeric  sway  over  her,  and  was 
most  assiduous  to  the  mother,  who  was 
won  at  once^  thinking  there  was  no  one 
like  her  new  friend,  to  whom  she  confided 
all  her  business,  showing,  by  the  way,  that 
she  was  much  richer  tnan  was  commonly 
supposed,  while  he  was  most  attentive  to 
her  sickly  son. 

It  was  strange,  but  this  half-imbecile 
showed  the  same  dislike  to  the  gentleman 
as  his  sister  had  done,  and  at  first  could 
not  bear  him  to  be  in  his  sight.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  when  such  a  man  as 
Antonio  seriously  applied  himself  to  please 
such  an  ignorant  creature,  he  was  sure  to 
succeed.  So  in  a  short  time  Marco — ^that 
was  the  boy's  name — ^had  not  only  con- 
quered his  dislike,  but  looked  eagerly  for 
Antonio's  coming,  and  found  ms  chief 
pleasure  in  listening  to  the  stories  of 
strange  lands  and  exciting  adventures  of 
which  his  new  friend  had  many  to  telL 

It  would  be  mere  affectation — which  no 
one  would  despise  more  than  Antonio  him- 
self— if  I  were  to  conceal  for  a  moment 
that  this  gentleman  had  determined  to 
remove  Mturco;  it  was  indispensable  for 
his  purpose  that  he  should  do  so,  and  he 
felt  that  no  one,  judging  the  matter  im- 
partially, could  blame  him. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  his  foolish 
mother  would  waste  part,  perhaps  the 
greater  part,  of  her  wealth  on  this  son 
— and  such  a  son!    No  one  could  argue 


that  he  would  not  be  better  out  of  the 
world  than  in  it;  to  him  it  was  not  a 
world  of  pleasure.  He  had  never  walked, 
or  stood  erect  in  his  life,  while  his  nearest 
approach  to  enjoyment  was  the  being 
carried  on  a  couch  into  the  garden  on  a 
spring  or  summer  day,  and  to  lie  there 
listening  to  the  birds  twittering,  to  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  and  inhaling  the 
scent  of  the  flowers.  Such  a  life  as  this  it 
would  be  no  inhumanity  to  extinguish,  and 
the  attention  paid  to  the  invalid  by  Antonio 
in  the  course  of  his  operations  far  more 
than  compensated  for  the  necessary  severity 
which  closed  them. 

Here  the  knowledge  gained  from  his 
friend.  Dr.  Franke,  proved  to  be  of  value. 
There  was  no  hurry  in  Uie  matter,  indeed 
it  was  one  of  those  cases  where  haste 
would  be  ruinous,  and  although  he  cared 
little  for  the  yet  undiminishdl  dislike  of 
Maria,  having  her  mother's  support,  yet  he 
preferred  to  win  her  also.  It  was  his 
pride  to  conquer,  and  he  took  pleasure  in 
watching  the  struggles  of  the  oaptiva 

Some  months  passed  in  this  way.  An- 
tonio, with  his  tact  and  gaiety,  became 
indispensable  to  the  boyi  who,  lid^ame 
Dupont  declared  and  believed,  was  grow- 
ing rapidly  better  under  this  new  and 
invigorating  friendship,  while  the  gentle- 
man was  aware  that  several  almost  angry 
arguments  had  taken  place  between  the 
mother  and  daughter  about  him. 

A  fSte  of  some  kind  was  to  be  held  in 
the  village,  simple,  contemptible  enough 
in  itself,  but  of  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rustics.  There  were  to  be  illumina- 
tions— Antonio  used  to  laugh  when  he 
spoke  of  them — a  few  lamps,  a  few 
coloured  paper  lanterns,  a  few  candles,  and 
that  was  all 

There  was  to  be  a  dance  in  the  evening, 
and  Marco  had  been  promised  that  his 
couch  should  be  carried  to  ike  public 
garden,  where  he  should  see  all  tlus 
splendour.  Splendour — ha !  ha  I  I  cannot 
myself  refrain  from  a  smile  when  I  picture 
the  festa ;  I  have  seen  the  kind  of  thing 
so  often. 

Well,  the  day  arrived.  Decked  in  their 
best  attire  the  rustics  were  there,  priests, 
landed  proprietors  and  all,  and,  of  course, 
the  Dupont  family.  Maria  had  chosen 
this  afternoon  to  exhibit  a  somewhat  worse 
temper  than  usual  Antonio  received  a 
hint  from  a  resident — ^for  he  found  the 
expenditure  of  a  crown  occasionally,  for 
information,  was  desirable,  and  such  a 
sum  went  a  long  way  there — ^that  the 
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anticipated  presence  of  some  boor,  some 
young  farmer,  at  the  fSte  was  the  cause 
of  this.  She  was  but  an  ignorant  peasant, 
in  Ronl,  herself. 

The  festivities  began,  and,  when  twi- 
light came,  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and 
the  dancing  commenced.  There  had  been 
some  sort  of  dancing  all  day,  bat  this  was 
the  grand,  the  formal  business.  Marco 
was  there  before  this  time,  and  delighted ; 
Antonio  was  continually  in  attendance  on 
him,  until  Madame  Dupont  and  Maria 
arrived,  and  then,  naturally,  he  had  to 
take  charge  of  them.  He  was  particularly 
attentive  to  Maria;  his  plans  were  ma- 
turing, and  he  thought  it  was  time  to 
arrange  his  cards. 

He  was,  I  repeat,  specially  attentive, 
demonstrativOi  indeed,  in  his  manner  to 
Maria,  while  Madame  smiled  approval, 
and  nodded  benignantly  at  the  pair  as 
they  passed  her  in  the  promenade  round 
the  grounds  which  preceded  the  ball 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy  as  Antonio 
stopped  and  said  some  trifling  jest  to 
Marco,  which  made  the  helpless  imbecile 
titter  with  pleasure.  It  charmed  her  to 
see  him  smile;  yes,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  a  clever  man  of  the  world — and  Antonio 
was  that,  if  anything — ^to  see  that  there 
was  danger  in  this  quarter  to  the  widow's 
money.    But  his  plans  were  maturing. 

At  last  came  the  time  for  the  opening 
waltz.  In  the  era  of  bygone,  uncivilised 
generations,  they  may  have  had  special 
national  or  local  dances  at  these  out-of-the- 
way  places,  but  not  now.  The  dullest 
village  must  have  its  programme  modelled 
on  Parisian  lines — but  I  am  digressing. 

When  the  time  came — the  group  had 
been  seated  for  a  few  minutes  near  Marco's 
couch — Antonio  rose,  and,  with  a  smile 
offered  his  arm  to  Uie  sirL  In  lieu  of 
accepting  it,  she  stamped  her  foot,  altiiouff h 
she  spoke  not,  bit  her  lips,  as  one  could 
easily  see,  and  then  broke  Into'  tears. 
Her  mother  was  alarmed,  Marco  rose  on 
his  elbow  in  his  excitement — he  could  do 
no  more — while  Antonio  was  the  only 
composed  one  of  the  group. 

After  a  few  seconds  of  hysterics,  of 
sobbing  and  choking,  Maria  gasped  out 
something  like  a  refusal  to  dance  with  her 
proposed  partner,  and,  like  the  peasant  she 
was,  added  some  insulting  epithets  to  give 
force  to  her  refusal  Her  mother  was 
shocked,  and  commenced  to  scold  her, 
while  even  the  pitiful  Marco  roused  him- 
self to  upbraid  her.  Gruel,  cruel  Maria — 
he  began  in  that  strain — ^to  seek  to  wound 


one  so  kind,  so  devoted  to  him ;  onewboK 
greatest  happiness  was  to  see  poor  Hitte 
happy.  Where  was  her  gratitude—wben 
her  love  for  her  helpless  brother,  whoK 
heart  she  was  piercing  by  every  unkbl 
word  she  uttered  to  Signer  Antonio  t 

This  had  a  great  effect  upon  hdr;  she  wv  1 
soft-hearted,  and,  as  I  have  said,  igncnat, 
so  could  not  bear  reproaches  from  tUs 
miserable  creature.  She  stooped  andldeGed 
him,  then  drying  her  tears,  turned  with  la 
apology  to  Antonio,  said  she  would  diDoe, 
and  begged  him  to  forgive  her.  Of  oonne 
Antonio  did  forgive  her,  addmg  «m 
really  neat  compmnents,  and  this  in  its 
turn  moved  the  feeble  Marco  to  tean- 
it  has  all  alone  been  understood,  I  hope, 
that  they  were  but  of  a  conunon  grada 

Madame  became  afiMghted  anew  at  Qm 
exhibition,  and  would  have  sent  for  cor- 
dials, 8melling-«dts,  and  what  not|  hot 
Antonio  assured  her  there  was  no  ocea«oa 
for  this.  He  had  in  his  pocket  a  ftnk 
which  held  a  restorative  he  sometfaseB 
used  when  weary  or  worried.  It  was  giia 
him  by  a  friend,  a  physician — and  thiavai 
true  beyond  all  question. 

He  poured  out  a  small  quantity  of  Um 
cordial,  which  Marco  drank,  and  at  onee 
declared  himself  better  and  more  cheorfal 
He  was  so  witliout  doubt,  but  he  wonU 
have  thought  and  said  so  if  he  had  been 
supplied  with  spring  water  only. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  (^  wdL 
Maria  was,  in  appearance  at  least,  dooOe; 
Madame  was  pleased ;  Antonio  had  mon 
reason  to  be  satisfied  than  any  of  tham; 
while  Marco,  again  with  tears  of  joy  in  hk 
eyes,  explained,  when  his  conch  was  re- 
moved, tfiat  he  had  never,  never  been  lo 
happy. 

If  the  young  farmer  had  really  been  it 
the  fdte,  he  did  not  venture  to  nhow  hin- 
self;  Maria  was^,  at  the  least,  humbled  and 
obedient;  Madame  Dupont  thought  the 
evening  a  great  success,  and  so  did  Antonia 
He  had  b^un  well,  and  each  succeediDg 
step  would  be  easier  than  tiie  preceding. 

Yet  there  was  no  hurry.  Maroo  flucto- 
ated,  as  was  usual  with  him,  the  only  dif- 
ference noticeable  being  that  his  p6ri(»s  d 
cheerfulness  had  now  more  of  excitement 
in  them  than  before,  while  his  intervals  d 
depression  were  worse.  He  grew  fonder 
and  fonder  of  Antonio,  looking  fcurwaidto 
his  daily  visits— it  had  long  come  to  that 
— with  the  utmost  interest,  brightening  Q 
whUe  he  was  there,  although  ma  atramzB 
would  not  support  even  a  cheerful  exew- 
ment  for  long. 
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SometimeB,  ere  Antonio  left,  the  invalid 
would  be  prostrate  almost  to  fainting,  but 
a  small  glass  of  the  physician's  cordial 
would  revive  him,  although  as  restoratives 
were  always  kept  in  the  chamber,  and  as 
Antonio  did  not  think  it  wise  to  take  the 
nurse  into  confidence — nor  Marco  often — 
it  was  not  known  how  much  the  youth 
owed  to  this  draught  On  one  occasion, 
however,  Marco  sank  so  low  that  the 
doctor,  who  was  called  in  before  Antonio 
saw  the  invalid,  despaired  of  rallying  hiuL 
He  administered  such  remedies  as  he  was 
familiar  with,  but  his  skill  did  not  reach 
to  such  symptoms  or  maladies  as  these, 
and  but  that  Antonio  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  saw  the  boy,  all  would  have 
been  over. 

It  was  not  too  late  to  arrest  the  action 
of  the  physician's  cordial,  and  it  was  not 
quite  time  for — ^for  the  full  realisation  of 
Antonio's  plans.  Marco  rallied ;  he  knew 
he  owed  his  safety  to  Antonio,  and  his 
confidence  in  him  increased  accordingly, 
which  was  a  very  desirable  result. 

This  occurrence  warned  the  gentleman 
to  be  more  guarded,  to  be  slower  in  his 
operations,  yet,  as  we  are  after  all,  the 
creatures  of  circumstances,  he  was  led,  by 
two  incidents  which  happened  soon  after, 
to  alter  this  determination. 

He  was  alone  in  his  own  apartments  one 
afternoon — these  were,  of  a  necessity,  in 
the  vicinity  both  of  Madame  Dnpont  and 
of  Marco.  He  was  seated,  thoughtfully 
smoking  a  cigarette,  for  he  had  some 
critical  matters  to  occupy  his  mind;  his 
sitting-room  opened  on  to  a  platform  under 
a  verandah,  and  this  could  be  reached 
from  the  ill-kept,  little  frequented  garden 
at  the  back. 

Suddenly  a  figure  appeared  crossing  the 
garden ;  it  ran  up  the  two  or  three  steps 
under  the  verandiUi,  and  crossing  the  room 
sank  at  Antonio's  feet  It  was  Maria ;  he 
had  known  that  at  once,  and,  although  he 
had  not  expected  such  a  visits  there  was 
something  not  ^together  surprising  about 
it. 

She  was  sobbing.  I  have  said  how  weak, 
how  provincial  she  was — she  was  easily  led 
to  sob ;  he  tried  to  raise  her  up,  and  spoke 
soothingly  as  he  did  so.  But  still  she 
grovelled  before  him,  and  burst  into  a  rhap- 
sody, imploring  his  mercy  and  sympathy  for 
— above  all  thmgs — for  the  loves  of  herself 
and  the  farmer. 

I  should  occupy  too  much  time  if  I  at- 
tempted to  repeat  all  the  interminable  con- 
versations which  occurred  at  various  stages 


of  this  adventure ;  I  most  merely  indicate 
what  passed.  She  said  he  might  have  all 
her  money — she  did  not  want  it ;  Victor, 
the  peasant  in  question,  did  not  want  it ; 
Signor  Antonio  might  have  it  all.  Signer 
Antonio  did  not  love  her;  he  could  not 
love  a  poor  homely  girl,  such  as  she  was, 
while  Victor  loved  her,  and  she  loved 
Victor.  Would  the  signor  take  her  por- 
tion and  spare  herl  S^  would  be  grateful 
to  him  all  her  Ufe,  and  so  would  Victor ; 
she  would  pray  for  him  every  day,  and  so 
would  Victor. 

This  was  grotesque  enough  in  itself  to 
provoke  a  smile  in  any  man  with  a  sense 
of  humour;  but  Antonio  spoke  with  mag- 
nificent gravity  when  he  soothed  the 
absurd  girl,  yet  at  that  moment  he  had 
more  respect  for  her  than  ever  before.  He 
had  not  given  her  credit  for  si^ch  astute- 
ness as  would  enable  her  to  understand 
his  motive,  and  to  penetrate  the  secret  of 
his  suit  That  she  had  penetrated  it  he 
knew  to  a  surety,  although  he  was  not 
likely  to  own  it,  nor  likely  to  give  way  to 
oblige  the  interesting  Victor. 

She  made  a  passionate  appeal,  beoging 
him  to  forego  Bis  influence  with  Ma£une, 
which,  she  owned,  was  overpowering,  and 
spoke  of  the  happiness  so  generous  a  soul 
as  his  would  experience  in  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  others.  This,  we  know,  is 
the  poor  romantic  trash  which  girls  and 
boys  pick  up  so  easily — ^but  to  ofier  it  as  an 
argument  to  Antonio  1 

Well,  I  must  be  briel  Maria  left  spirit- 
broken,  perhaps — heart-broken,  I  believe, 
is  the  correct  expression — ^but  more  in  awe 
of  Antonio  and  his  influence  than  ever, 
and  less  able  to  oppose  his  and  her 
mother's  influence.  Such  was  the  effect 
of  a  few  well-chosen  words,  chosen  so  as  to 
illustrate  an  unbending,  a  master  mind.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  Antonio  was  proud 
of  his  management  of  this  interview. 

The  incident  in  itself  would  have  warned 
him  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  but  astill 
more  suggestive  communication  awaited 
him.  For  a  couple  of  days  he  had  seen 
nothing  of  Madame,  although  he  knew  she 
was  at  home;  he  wonderea  at  this,  and 
when  he  saw  her  afterwards  fancied  he 
could  discwn  traces  of  sorrow  on  her 
features.  He  asked  her  if  this  were  so, 
and  what  it  was  that  had  disturbed  her; 
he  took  it  for  granted,  without  her  answer, 
that  she  was  in  sorrow. 

She  replied  at  once  that  her  mind  was 
greatly  troubled;  she  had  experienced 
much  care  and  anxiety,  she  said,  more 
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than  he  knew,  although  she  had  rekted  great 
part  of  her  history  to  him.  She  had  lately 
thought  much  upon  the  future  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  had  come  to  a  resolve.  -^  ""  I^ ' 

Wlien  Maria  was  married,  and  safe  in 
the  care  of  such  a  husband  as  Antonio, 
she  should  be  happy  as  to  her  daughter's 
future,  and  she  would  at  once  provide  for 
Marco.  She  shotdd  give  to  the  head  of  a 
certain  religious  establishment  a  sum  of 
money,  enough  to  ensure  the  comfort  of 
her  afflicted  child,  such  comfort  as  he  could 
know;  at  his  death  this  money  would 
revert  to  the  priest,  for  religious  uses,  of 
course. 

For  herself  she  might — she  might — 
Madame  seemed  unnecessarily  disturbed 
here;  she  might  decide  on  going  to  a 
foreign  land ;  she  did  not  know;  her  move- 
ments were  uncertain ;  but  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  see  less  of  the  world  than 
she  had  done  of  late.  And  at  this  point 
of  her  speech  she  broke  into  sobs  and 
hysterics  just  as  abruptly  as  her  daughter 
had  done. 

No  more  was  to  be  learnt  ih)m  her,  but 
enough  had  passed  to  alarm  Antonio; 
there  were  si^s  of  a  morbid  excitement 
about  her  which  might  lead  to  the  most 
serious  results;  in  short,  he  feared  that 
the  bulk  of  her  wealth  might  go  to  a  set  of 
worthless  monks,  a  class  whom  he  held  in 
the  profoundest  detestation.  It  was  clear 
he  must  arrange  for  an  early  marrfage, 
and  unless  Marco's  disappearance  took 
place  still  earlier — but  I  need  not  linger  to 
tell  how  his  reflections  rani  all  can  guess 
theuL 

Madame  was  as  good  as  her  word ;  she 
saw  no  one,  and  scarcely  ever  left  her 
house ;  late  at  night  she  would  go  to  see 
Marco,  but  that  was  all  The  poor  cripple 
would  have  been  very  dull  but  for  Antonio, 
who  saw  him  daily,  and  cheered  him  by 
his  conversation,  making  up  surely  for  any 
conduct  which  might  be  deemed  less 
friendly. 

The  prescription  given  by  Dr.  Franke 
could  be  graduated  in  strength  with  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy ;  it  was  now  time 
to  increase  its  power.  The  youth  found 
the  difibrence,  and,  though  he  usually  sup- 
posed he  was  taking  the  cordial  provided 
by  the  nurse,  never  felt  so  well  or  cheerful 
as  when  he  received  it  from  the  hands  of 
his  friend  Antonio. 

Again  the  alternations  between  cheerful- 
ness and  depression  set  in,  and  on  one 
afternoon  when  Antonio  had  paid  his  visit 
and  left— having  an  engagement  to  drive 


Maria  out  to  see  a  friend  at  a  neig^bonuiBi 
village — Marco  sank  so  low  under  e 
attack,  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  of  thii  de- 
pression, that  it  was  for  some  timethoo^ 
he  was  dead,  and  it  was  evident  he  cmU 
not  rally  if  other  attacks  followed. 

From  this  one,  however,  he  dU  nlij, 
proving  that  his  constitution  was  stRrngs 
than  had  been  supposed — so  Antcano  i 
reckoned.  It  would  have  been  cmelfy  to 
the  invalid  himself,  to  prolong  the  process 
and  Antonio  was  by  no  means  of  a  hank 
or  cruel  disposition,  so  he  resolved  at  can 
to  relieve  the  poor  fellow  and  make  Ida- 
self  secure. 

So  on  the  next  day,  and  on  tiie  dif 
after  that,  he  gave  him  so  mueh  of  iht 
secret  cordial  Uiat  it  should  have  dosed 
the  history  within  twenty-four  hours ;  bot| 
to  his  amazement,  Marco  was  not  psr- 
ceptibly  worse.  This  was  entirely  incx- 
plicable,  and  as  some  report  was  afloit  of 
a  priest  having  been  seen  at  the  hoon 
of  Madame  Dupont,  a  priest  who  appesad 
to  be  avoiding  observation — I  have  wui 
that  Antonio  occasionally  spent  a  kw 
crowns  in  obtaining  information — it  to 
alarming,  as  the  mischief  might  be  dose, 
and  the  property  alienated,  at  any  l»>nr. 

Accordingly  when,  on  the  next  di^, 
Antonio  went  to  the  boy,  his  flask  cos- 
tained  a  cordial  scarcely  to  be  distoiguiABd 
in  colour,  taste,  or  smell,  from  that  he  hid 
previously  used ;  but  potent,  swift,  and  u 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  paUiatives,  as  the 
Mte  of  the  cobra  itself.  The  symptooi 
following  its  use  would  be  natoral,  moslly 
such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  i 
such  a  miserable  object  as  Marco  Dnponi 

He  brightened  up,  of  course,  when  hii 
friend  entered;  he  always  did  this,  nd 
to-day  his  voice  actually  seemed  stroaga; 
his  eyes  clearer,  than  usual.  Ahnost  the 
first  sentence  he  uttered  startled  Antonk^ 
f6r  he  said  that  a  priest  had  been  to  «a 
him,  with  Madame  Dupont,  on  two  wfjtiA 
running.  His  friend  did  not  ask  fs 
details,  he  knew  -what  this  meant,  so  hi 
allowed  the  youth  to  run  on,  ontily  as  m 
generally  the  case  when  he  spoke  mrii, 
he  showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  wh«i  he 
said  he  would  give  him  Ids  cordiaL 
'  He  rose,  went  to  the  little  table  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  where  this  cor&l 
was  kept — for,  as  I  have  said,  he  gesnaSj 
allowed  Marco  to  suppose  that  he  took  tie 
nurse's  potion — and  made  a  show  of  isi^ 
ing  the  bottle  which  contained  the  diU 
for  the  invalid. 

This  table  stood  near  a  glass  door  anfy 
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opened,  and  Antonio  tamed  towards  it, 
as  he  filled  a  glass  from  his  flask,  so  that 
he  should  keep  his  back  to  the  yonth — 
a  proper  precaution  in  sach  a  case,  al- 
though Marco  was  hardly  likely  to  notice 
any^ing. 

As  he  poured  out  the  draught  he  hap- 
pened to  lift  his  eyes  to  this  glass  door, 
and  recoiled  with — with  horror,  not  terror, 
for  he  was  a  brave  man.  Standing  as  he 
did  close  to  this  door,  he  found  himself 
looking  directly  upon,  almost  touching, 
indeed,  a  scowlmg  face,  which  was  glaring 
with  a  savage  expression  right  into  his 
eyes.  The  same  glance  told  him  that  this 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  a  tall  dark  man,  in 
whom,  even  in  this  shock  of  surprise, 
there  seemed  something  vaeuely  familiar. 

He  had  just  time  to  wink  that  this 
might  be  an  optical  delusion,  when  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  the  priest  with 
one  long  stride  reached  him,  and  ere  he 
could  offer  any  resistance,  had  wrung  the 
glass  from  his  hand.  *' Traitor  1"  hissed 
Uie  neir-comer. 

It  does  not  detract  from  Antonio's  repu- 
tation for  courage  to  say  that  he  sank  on 
to  a  chair,  for  the  moment  powerlesa 
The  apparition  in  itself  was  sufficient  to 
confound  any  man,  but  he  had  recog- 
niMd  in  the  syllables  just  uttered^  the 
voice  of  his  associate,  Dr.  Franke ! 

In  the  stunned  agitation  and  whfrl  of 
the  moment,  he  was  unable  even  to  try 
to  think  how  the  convict,  whom  he  had 
left  two  or  three  hundred  miles  away  in 
prison,  could  be  here,  in  Bosato,  a  priest 
"Do  not  move,  or  you  are  a  dead  man !" 
continued  Franke.     "  I  am  armed." 

He  was  armed ;  a  movement  disclosed  a 
broad  daeger  and  a  steel  pistol  inside  his 
vest,  ana  the  returning  observation  of 
Antonio  showed  that  other  shadows  were 
thrown  on  the  floor  of  the  room  the  man 
had  just  left. 

Franke  dipped  his  finger  into  the  glass 
and  applied  it  to  his  tongue. 

**  Ab  I  thought ! "  he  ejaculated,  with  a 
malignant  scowl.  "Having  baulked  you 
with  your  first  dose,  I  knew  the  remedy, 
as  I  loiew  the  effect^  I  guessed  what  your 
next  move  would  be,  and  I  have  foiled  you 
again.  But  that  my  own  liberty  depends 
on  secrecy  and  silence,  you  would  die  now 
— in  this  room.  I  have  sworn  to  kill  you 
whenever  we  may  meet,  but  even  my  vow 
must  yield  to  higher  considerations. 
Victor!    Marta!" 

On  this  there  entered  the  young  boor, 
the  farmer  I  have  spoken  of,  who  was,  as 


it  appeared,  the  only  stranger  entrusted 
with  Franke's  identity  —  and  Madame 
Dupont 

It  then  flashed  upon  me — I  mean  upon 
Antonio — ^what  proved  in  reality  to  be  the 
case.  Franke  was  Dupont;  tms  was  his 
wife,  who  had  supposed  him  dead — exe- 
cuted for  a  crime  not  so  dignified  as  re- 
bellion; but  his  sentence  had  been  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life.  We  all 
know  what  this  means  in  Italy  for  a  man 
who  has  money  or  frienda 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Antonio 
divined  all  this  at  the  time.  He  learnt  it 
from  Victor,  and  from  an  old  hag  who  was 
his  guardian  for  a  fortnight;  for  quite 
that  period  he  was  at  the  farm  of  Victor, 
taken  thither,  bound  and  gagged,  in  a 
straw  cart  after  nightfall  Here  he  was 
told  enoueh  to  enable  him  to  understand 
what  had  happened:  not  that  this  was 
intended  for  his  gratification,  it  was  evi- 
dently regarded  as  a  means  of  paining 

>>itn. 

Franke  had  a  second  time  made  his 
escape,  that  is,  his  jailors  had  accepted  a 
bribe ;  and  he  was  bitterly,  but  unjustly, 
incensed  against  Antonio,  who,  after  all, 
had  only  acted  on  the  promptings  of  self- 
preservation,  and,  to  a  certainty,  as  Franke, 
or  Dupont,  hiinself  would  have  acted. 
After  many  risks,  he  reached  Bosato  in 
the  disguise  of  a  priest  How  he  heard 
that  his  wife  lived  there  Antonio  never 
knew. 

He  did  not  care  much,  it  is  probable, 
for  Madame,  but  he  appeared  to  have  some 
feeling  for  his  daughter^and — so  unaccount- 
able are  the  freaks  of  nature — ^he  actually 
loved  the  imbecile  Marco !  Only  think  of 
that! 

Madame  was  shocked,  almost  killed,  by 
his  reappearance,  but  forgave  everything, 
of  course,  and  agreed  to  go  with  him  to 
America.  Hence  her  talk  about  grief,  and 
hence  her  seclusion.  She  intended  to 
provide  for  Marco,  as  he  could  not  accom- 
pany them,  while  Maria  would  wed 
Antonia  Franke — it  comes  more  natural 
to  call  him  by  that  name — was  glad  to 
hear  that  his  daughter  would  thus  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  perhaps  would  not  have 
heeded  her  appeal,  even  had  she  made  one, 
in  favour  of  Victor. 

But  some  unlucky  chance  led  the  girl  to 
describe  Marco's  illness  in  a  manner  which 
roused  the  doctor's  suspicions.  I  believe, 
too,  the  bov  had  told  her  of  his  sometimes 
having  cordial  other  than  that  provided  by 
the  nurse.      On    that   afternoon,    when 
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Antonio  had  driven  out  with  Maria,  and 
.  had  expected  to  find  the  boy  dead  on  his 
return,  Franke  saw  Marco  in  the  fit, 
recognised  the  symptoms,  tried  the  remedy, 
and  was  satisfied. 

He  had  not  seen  Antonio,  and  now  he 
knew  that  he  most  be  in  Bosato,  or  some- 
one was  to  whom  Antonio  had  revealed 
the  secret,  so  watched  for  him,  and  recog- 
nised his  former  friend. 

The  rest  I  have  told  yon.  Antonio 
never  saw  the  doctor  again ;  indeed,  when 
set  at  liberty,  he  was  sensible  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  adhere  to  the  conditions 
laid  down,  and  so  abstain  from  drawing 
any  particular  attention  to  the  case.  He 
was  satisfied  that  Franke  had  many 
dangerous  friends  in  the  country. 

He  heard  sometime  afberwards  that  the 
doctor  had  safely  made  his  escape,  while 
Maria  was  married  to  Victor,  the  farmer. 
Marco  was  dead,  but  whether  any  of  the 
money  had  gone  to  the  priests,  or  not, 
Antonio  could  not  learn,  and  was  not 
anxious  enough  on  the  subject  to  return  to 
the  neighbourhood  to  enquire. 

He  (Antonio)  had  many  adventures,  with 
his  share  of  success  and  disappointment,  as 
other  men  have  had ;  but,  as  I  said  at  first, 
he  always  considered  this  as  the  most  cruel 
dashing  of  the  cup  from  the  lip  that  he 
had  ever  experienced. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  STORY. 
I. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  tales  of  adven- 
ture in  India  are  all  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
and  that  they  tend  to  grow  wearisome  and 
monotonous  by  sheer  family  resemblance. 
There  is  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  the 
criticism.  It  would  be  hard  for  even  the 
generous  imagination  of  a  Baron  Mun- 
diausen  to  evolve  at  this  date  anything 
very  novel  in  the  way  of  the  tiger,  alligator, 
or  snake  stories  which  form  Sie  staple  of 
recent  Anglo-Indian  reminiscences. 

But  the  episode  which  I  propose  to  relate 
belongs  to  a  totally  difierent  category,  with 
its  interest  centred  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  elemental  passions  of  the  human  heart. 

It  occurred  on  the  morrow  of  my  re- 
covery from  a  sharp  attack  of  ilhiess, 
which,  but  for  the  devotion  and  skill  of 
Peploe,  our  regimental  surgeon,  might  have 
developed  into  a  dangerous  fever.  I  was 
indulgmg  in  a  surreptitious  cigar  with  a 
fellow  convalescent  under  the  tamarind 
tree  in  the  square  before  the  ugly  barrack 


hospital  of  Burshur  one  sultry  ereniBi, 
wlm  who  should  appear  but  my  dnm, 
Oswald  Harlow.  The  boy— he  wm  Mt 
more — was  in  a  state  of  bewildering  excite- 
ment ;  it  was  my  standing  joke  thst  then 
was  quicksilver  in  Oswald's  composHioiL 

'* Bravo,  Donald  I''  he  shouted,  *'ve'Il 
both  of  us  get  a  month's  leave  and  p. 
The  shooting  is  first-rate,  and  itil  set  yoQ 
up  quicker  l£an  all  the  pills  and  potioos  of  {i 
The  Alchemist,''  which  latter  was  the  im- 
verent  camp  nickname  of  the  goDial 
surgeon. 

"  Gently,  or  I  shall  be  swept  awaj  by  t 
tornado.  IVe  no  notion  of  your  meiiusi; 
Harlow;  will  you  please  explam!"  I 
said. 

"Why,  it's  an  invite  from  Cayfori,to 

y  him  a  visit  at  his  box  in  the  NaziDg- 
leri  HiUs,  and  the  Commandant  wiU  fsi 
no  obstacles  in  the  way.    I'll  answer  lunp 
for  the  pair  of  us  by  ti^e  next  post** 

"  But " 

"Nonsense,"  Oswald  cried,  "HI  Ikta 
to  none  of  your  *  buts '  or  *  peradventnm.' 
It's  the  very  prescription  you  need.  Tib 
it  as  settled." 

I  was  nothing  loth.  The  tninitin 
from  the  scorching  air  of  the  parched  |»laini 
to  the  comparative  freshness  of  the  dutni 
hills  would  certainly  be  for  my  benefit  I 
had  longed  for  days  past  for  just  such  ao 
opportunity,  and  it  was  certain  that  tki 
accommodation  so  kindly  offered  would  be 
M;reeable  and  satisfactory.  Major  Cayfori, 
aSihough  at  this  date  not  personally  Imown 
to  me,  was  one  of  the  most  popularoffioeB 
on  the  Indian  establishment  and  the  haro 
of  several  feats  of  arms  during  the  liil 
Candahar  campaign,  which  might  wdl  bsn 
entitled  him  to  the  Victoria  Cross.  !Q» 
question  which  I  had  been  on  the  pointcf 
asking  when  Harlow  impetuously  broke  m 
with  his  rebuke  was  simply  how  it  chsoead 
that  Major  Gayford  so  much  aa  knewol 
my  existence.  But  I  easily  gne«eJ. 
Harlow  had  confided  to  me  how,  while  m 
cantonments  at  Lucknow,  on  his  fint 
arrival  in  the  East,  he  had  fallen  in  kn 
with  a  fair  girl  who  was  undeniablj  tk 
belle  of  her  very  select  set;  how  hehii 
pressed  his  suit,  and  won  a  conditiooal 
promise — on  the  score  of  his  brilliant  pro** 
pects  as  heir  to  an  ancient  Lincohuhin 
baronetcy  and  a  great  estate.  I  UDdff* 
stood  that  the  girl  and  he  correspomiei 
and  I  remembered  that  her  name  m 
Edith  Gayford.  Here  again  was  the  k^ 
to  my  friend's  exaltation  of  mood ;  an  bair 
tation  to  the  Major's  retreat  at  Oumodoni 
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was  an  invitation  to  the  presence  and 
smUes  of  the  maiden  he  loved.  Bat  it  was 
good  of  Harlow  to  bear  in  mind  his  less 
favoured  comrade,  and  to  suggest,  as  he 
had  undoubtedly  done,  the  extension  of 
Major  Cayford's  hospitality  to  myself. 

The  prophecy  of  the  Commandant's  com- 
plaisance was  justified  by  the  event,  and  a 
week  later  Oswald  and  I  set  off  on  our  ex- 
pedition, the  envy,  I  am  afraid,  of  scores 
of  poor  fellows  who  were  compelled  to 
wrestle  on  with  the  terrible  languor  of  the 
hot  season,  and  to  dream  of  sport  in  moun- 
tain jangles  as  of  the  joys  of  Elysium. 

The  journey  was  long,  but  the  invigorat- 
ing sense  of  what  was  to  come  destroyed 
its  tedium,  if  it  could  not  altogether — for 
one  of  us — banish  its  f  atigua 

The  bungalow  hidden  away  in  this  re- 
mote comer  of  the  north-western  hills  was 
commodious  and  well  appointed.  The 
presence  of  so  many  luxuries  and  rare 
articles  of  virtu  testified  at  once  to  Major 
Gayford's  wealth  and  cultured  tastes.  He 
was  not  merely  the  ''  rude  soldier  "  which 
the  references  to  his  prowess  afforded  in 
War  Office  records  might  have  seemed  to 
foreshadow. 

Our  welcome  was  exceedingly  cordial, 
and  a  very  brief  space  spent  in  the  society 
of  Miss  Cayford  convinced  me  that  my 
friend's  enthusiasm  was  not  misplaced. 
She  was  a  charming  girl,  with  precisely 
those  differences  of  temperament  which  by 
the  law  of  contrast  would  commend  her  to 
volatile,  impulsive  Harlow. 

The  regimental  news  satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed and  dismissed,  conversation  on  the 
evening  of  our  arrival  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  chronic  trouble,  which  it  seemed 
was  just  now  weighing  more  heavily  than 
usual  upon  our  host's  mind.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  an  undiscovered  scientific 
foundation  for  the  popular  belief  in  pre- 
sentiments, but  I  have  thought  many  times 
since  that  here  at  least  was  an  instance  of 
stirring  events  casting  their  black  shadow 
beforehand. 

"When  I  took  over  this  bungalow,"  said 
Major  Cayford,  **  from  the  gentleman  who 
erected  it — a 'retired  servant  of  the  old 
Company — I  received  a  hint,  after  the  bar- 
gain was  struck,  that  the  hill  people  in  this 
district  were  unusually  turbulent  and  dan- 
gerous neighbours.  I  scarcely  noticed  the 
warning,  but  circumstances  soon  brought 
it  back  to  my  recollection.  Our  property 
disappeared,  our  boundaries  were  invaded, 
and  twice  an  English  servant  was  beaten 
within   an   inch   of   his  life.      For  these 


offences  chastisement  was  inflicted,  but 
with  little  effect.  Then  I  tned  a  different 
plan*  With  a  boldness  for  which  my  wife 
condemns  me — though  Edith  is  on  my  side 
— I  made  arrangements  for  putting  two  of 
these  folks  on  our  domestic  staff,  and  thus 
obtaining  by  diplomacy  hostages  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  their  kinsmen.  My 
ruse  has  ended  in  partial  failure,  and  in 
the  language  of  the  Foreign  Office,  '  rela- 
tions are  once  more  strained.'  We  engaged 
a  man  and  a  woman,  the  latter  as  Edith's 
maid.  The  black  scoundrel  was  a  wily 
thief,  and  is  now  in  the  district  gaol  await- 
ing trial" 

"But  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  Nuradeh,"  put  in  Miss  Cayford, 
softly  toying  with  the  gold  beads  of  a 
bracelet  which,  as  I  had  seen  it  before, 
I  had  reason  to  know  was  Oswald's  gift 

*'  Decidedly  I  shall  still  hesitate  to  trust 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Cayford. 

The  Major  growled  out  a  robust  exple- 
tive against  the  whole  of  Nuradeh's  tribe, 
and  but  for  the  presence  of  the  ladies, 
might  have  banished  them  in  imagination 
to  very  warm  regions  indeed. 

Harlow  and  I  had  ostensibly  come  to 
Gurrundoree  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
although  I  believe  my  fellow  sub  could 
readily  have  forgotten  the  fact,  and  have 
lingered,  like  a  lotus-eating  knight,  in  his 
lady's  bower.  And  game,  the  Major 
assured  us,  the  hill  thickets  offered  in 
abundance;  pig,  cheetah,  bear,  panther, 
the  velvet-footed  Madame  Stripes  with  her 
cubs,  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  our 
shooting-iron&  It  was  a  prospect  that 
sent  the  blood  coursing  with  new  vigour 
through  every  vein  of  my  body.  In  all 
soberness  it  was  the  best  prescription  that 
kindly  Fate,  in  her  garb  of  physician,  could 
have  tendered.  I  forgot  that  I  was  on 
the  roU  of  the  *'  Alchemist's  "  patients,  and 
that  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth  I  had  lately 
escaped  a  treacherous  disease.  Existence 
was  again  a  joy,  and  such  things  as  pain 
and  lassitude,  ague  chills  and  unstrung 
nerves,  seemed  part  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  some  hideous  dreaoL  They  were  of 
the  past^  and  the  present  was  instinct 
with  the  keen  delight  of  genuine  sport. 

On  the  second  day  we  commenced  the 
business  of  our  visit  in  earnest,  an  in- 
vestigation being  planned  of  a  forest  with 
a  most  unpronounceable  name  some  three 
miles  from  the  wretched  village  of  Gurrun- 
doree, and  four  from  our  host's  bungalow. 

We  had  engaged  the  services  of  some 
half-score  of  native  guides  and  beaters,  and 
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oar  hopes  and  ambitious  ruled  higb.  Two 
of  our  satellites  were  possessed  of  as 
vUlainons  countenances  as  it  was  ever 
my  lot  to  look  upon,  but  they  were  wiry, 
well-built  fellows,  and  obsequious  to  a 
degree. 

"  Gut-throat  is  written  upon  these  dusky 
foreheads,"  I  said  to  Harlow. 

He  laughed.  "  Handsome  is  that  hand- 
some does,''  he  answered.  "  If  they  give 
you  your  first  chance  of  a  shot  at  a  tiger, 
you  won't  complain  of  your  escort  by 
nightfall.  I  fancy." 

We  divided  our  forces  and  set  out,  the 
Major  and  Oswald  taking  one  track,  and 
myself  widi  my  swarthy  aUies  another.  A 
common  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  a 
spot  familiar  to  the  natives  if  not  to  us. 

Judging  from  my  own  meagre  exploits, 
it  was  a  distinctly  disappointing  venture, 
and  as  the  day  wore  on  I  grew  more  and 
more  out  of  humour.  We  certainly  came 
upon  tracks  in  the  forest  denoting  the 
recent  neighbourhood  of  the  brutes  which 
in  vain  we  were  stalking;  but  these  signs 
were  all. 

Suddenly  a  strange  sensation  pressed 
upon  my  heart  I  was  alone  in  those 
mysterious  wilds— deserted,  with  not  a 
single  beater  who  would  answer  to  my 
call.  It  was  hard  at  first  to  believe  what 
was  nevertheless  an  ominous  and  disconcert- 
ing fact  I  shouted,  and  faint  mockine 
echoes  came  back  from  the  tangled 
growth  around.  I  turned  despairing  steps 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another; 
my  eyes  fell  only  on  sombre  brown  rock, 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  rank  jungle  grasa 

That  this  movement,  whatever  it  might 
portend,  was  of  set  purpose  I  could 
scarcely  doubt  A  signal  that^  escaped  my 
notice  had  been  given,  and  with  stealthy, 
panther-like  movement,  my  guides  and 
assistants  had  one  and  all  retreated. 

What  was  their  object  t  This  was  the 
alarming  question  that  followed  upon  the 
first  shock  of  surprise.  The  probabilities 
were  that  I  had  been  lured  farther  and 
farther  from  my  English  colleagues  and 
into  a  part  of  these  rocky,  wooded  fast- 
nesses where  rescue  would  be  difficult,  and 
the  discovery  by  my  own  unaided  powers 
of  the  right  path  all  but  hopeless. 

With  what  aim  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
guess.  Whatever  the  bad  feeling  between 
the  hillsmen  and  Major  Gayford,  they  had 
no  conceivable  ground  of  enmity  against 
myself. 

Debating  this  arduous  problem,  strain- 
ing eye  and  ear  for  tokens  of  some  human 


presence,  hoping  against  hopeforahippj 
and  an  innocent  solution  of  the  e^gmi, 
I  plunged  on  and  on  through  the  under- 
wood in  the  direction  in  which  I  imagined 
I  might  best  reach  the  rude  track  to  the 
village. 

I  learned  later  that  my  course  conducted 
deeper  and  yet  deeper  into  the  wildi.  Bat 
it  was  a  mistake  for  which  I — and  Oawald 
even  more  so — have  never  ceased  to  be 
grateful 

My  cartridges  had  vanished  with  the 
scoundrelly  deserters,  or  I  might  hxn 
fired  a  shot  now  and  again  in  the  hs^ 
— however  faint— of  discovering  my  where- 
abouts to  friends.  As  it  was  I  was  eoo- 
pelled  to  reserve  the  two  charges  in  the 
barrels  of  my  "Express"  and  those  inmj 
revolver  for  an  emergency  that  might  tny 
moment  face  ma  Upon  their  timely  and 
effectual  use  my  life  might  not  improbiUy 
depend.  ^ 

Gonvalescent  as  I  was,  full  strength  had  ; 
not  yet  returned ;  and  after  an  hour  or 
more  of  this  lonely  marching  to  an  os- 
known  and  very  possibly  penlous  goal,  I 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  day's  tofl 
ana  of  this  new  mental  strain  in  a  sense  of 
fatigue.  And,  indeed,  whether  it  were 
wiser  to  pause  or  to  go  forward  I  cooU 
not  settle.  Either  course  had  its  own 
peculiar  dangers.  But,  despite  my  wearinen, 
the  suspense  that  was  preying  upon  my 
mind  effectually  prevented  contmued  mo- 
tion. The  very  misery  of  my  lost  and 
precarious  condition  gc^ed  me  into  le- 
newed  effort 

I  found  myself  at  last  on  the  outAirti 
of  at  least  one  portion  of  the  forest^  and  at 
a  point  from  whence  a  trail  led  down  a 
precipitous  descent  to  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  ravine.  Around  me  on  every  fide 
surged  the  billowy  wastes  of  jangle;  nigitt 
was  approaching,  and  if  I  retraced  mf 
path  into  those  obscure  depths  it  nuglit 
easily  befall  that  the  hunter  should  becofie 
the  hunted,  and  a  fate  be  mine  whereat 
under  the  scourge  of  my  cruel  forebodinj^ 
I  already  shuddered. 

There  was  the  slender  chance  that  hj 
following  the  line  of  the  i;^vine  I  mi^ 
reach  some  point  of  ultimate  contact  ww 
my  fellows.  I  clambered  down  over  ^ 
uneven  stones,  and  as  I  did  so  a  cradibg 
amongst  the  woods  to  my  right — thoo^ 
at  some  considerable  distance — ^warned  oi 
that  dangerous  forest  foes  were  even  new 
in  my  vicinity.  Truly  mine  was  an  nan- 
viable  predicament  1 

I  grasped  my  trusty  "  Express  *  wi4  • 
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firmer  grip,  and  waited.  Bat  no  other 
sound  broke  the  stillnesa  As  I  grounded 
the  weapon,  and  wiped  the  moistare  of 
perspiration  from  my  brow,  I  started.  In 
the  dust  at  my  feet  glittered  like  a  star 
a  small  gold  bead. 

Were  my  wits  deserting  mel  Was  I 
moving  amongst  phantoms — to  awake  by- 
and-by  in  the  dismal  ward  at  Barshnrl 
If  not,  then  the  trinket  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  caught  my  eye  had  been  this 
very  morning  part  of  a  slender  bracelet 
clasping  the  dainty  arm  of  Miss  Edith 
Cayford. 


II. 

There  are  moments  in  life  freighted 
with  all  the  emotions,  the  fears,  the  per- 
plezities,  the  uncertainties  of  long  years, 
as  it  seems,  then  and  afterward,  to  those 
who  endure  the  pressure  of  their  care.  In 
all  modesty  I  may  affirm  that  this  was  such 
a  junctura  Under  what  circumstances 
had  my  host's  daughter  lost  this  golden 
bead  ?    Above  all,  how  came  it  here  ? 

It  was  not  easy  to  discover  a  common- 
place and  reassuring  explanation  of  the 
strange  phenomenon.  The  omens  pointed 
rather  to  tragedy  and  crima  It  had 
surely  needed  violence  to  wrench  this 
single  tell-tale  link  from  its  place  in  the 
exquisitely  balanced  chain,  and,  consider- 
ing who  was  donor  of  the  ornament,  this 
violence  was  most  unlikely  to  have  been 
offered  by  the  owner  of  the  bracelet 
Agam,  there  was  the  coincidence  of  the 
separation  in  our  shooting  party,  so  easily 
and  subtly  arranged  by  the  diikarri  in 
charge  of  the  gang  of  beaters,  with  its 
sequel  in  my  subsequent  desertion,  and  in 
whjEitever  evil  fate  might  have  come  upon 
the  Major  and  Oswald  Harlow.  The 
stratagem  which  had  proved  so  successful 
seemed  to  be  part  of  a  scheme  to  the  inner 
import  of  wluch  the  fragment  of  yellow 
gold  resting  upon  my  trembling  palm  was 
as  yet  my  only  clua  There  was  no  miatake 
in  the  identity  of  the  trinket  Again  and 
sgain  I  examined  its  shape,  the  boring 
through  it,  the  delicate  chasing  upon  its 
surface;  and  the  more  prolonged  the 
investigation  the  more  convinced  I  became 
that  my  first  impressions  were  correct,  and 
that  the  bead  was  in  truth  one  that  pro- 
perly belonged  to  Edith  Cayf ord's  bracelet 
My  imagination,  under  the  impulse  of 
this  startling  discovery,  painted  pictures  of 
horror  that  for  many  moments  rooted  my 
feet  to  the  spot,  and  caused  me  to  forget 


my  own  forlorn  condition.  It  was  my 
gloomy  conviction  that  the  smouldering 
feud  between  Major  Cayford  and  the 
villagers  of  Ourmnd(»:ee  had  developed  a 
new  and  disastrous  phase,  and  that  the 
imprisonment  of  the  dishonest  tribesman, 
of  which  our  host  had  spoken,  had  been 
followed,  in  the  hour  of  Uieir  oppoiftunity, 
by  a  bloody  reprisal. 

My  fatigue  had  vanished.  The  mind 
asserted  anew  its  supremacy  over  the  body« 
and  I  resolved,  wi^out  further  delay,  to 
follow  this  narrow,  winding  path,  which  was 
clearly  the  track  of  the  marauders,  even  if 
it  should  lead  me  into  a  trap. 

I  had  swept  round  the  brow  of  the  hill- 
side, and  once  more  traversed  a  belt  of  the 
jangle  before  my  surroundings  afforded  any 
defiuuite  idea  of  what  was  in  store  for  me. 

Then,  either  my  ears  were  playing  me 
false,  or  I  heard  a  woman's  wail.  There 
was  a  glimmer  of  light  through  the  dense 
foliage  to  the  left;  I  struck  what  an 
Australian  settler  would  call  a  bee-line  to 
reach  it  My  route  brought  me  out  into 
an  open  space  in  front  of  what  at  first 
looked  like  gigantic  barrows  in  the  dark 
background  of  the  moantain,  but  which  I 
now  know  to  have  been  certain  of  the  rock 
eaves  which,  with  their  origin  hidden  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity,  form  a  distinctive 
feature  of  all  this  region. 

I  had  little  time  for  reflection,  or  for 
noting  the  natural  phenomena  around.  I 
had  ignorantly,  yet  with  a  right  good-will, 
stumbled  upon  the  retreat  of  succMsf  ul  con- 
spirators— and  upon  the  prison  in  which 
^ey  proposed  to  hold  their  victim  against 
the  day  of  ransom. 

Haughty  and  indignant,  with  her  father's 
spirit  animating  her  disdainful  defiance  and 
censure  of  her  captors,  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  tableau  Miss  Edith  Cayford. 
She  was  guarded  by  two  lithe  natives,  in 
one  of  whom  I  recognised  the  uglier  of  my 
treacherous  acquaintances  of  the  morning. 
From  the  voluminous  folds  of  a  dingy  native 
cloth,  which  lay  at  Edith's  feet,  iguessed 
that  she  had  just  been  restored,  from  a  con- 
dition of  helpless  And  necessarily  quiescent 
captivity,  to  the  use  of  limbs  and  voice.  It 
was  doubtless  the  first  miserable  realisation 
of  her  evil  lot  which  had  wrung  from  her 
lips  the  C17  which  yet  echoed  in  my  brain. 
She  had  instantly  regained  her  fortitude, 
and  I  could  not  but  observe  how  much  of 
the  attitude  of  the  whipped  hound  there 
was  in  the  demeanour  with  which  the  stal- 
wart hillsmen  listened  to  her  scathing 
rebukesL     Miss  Cayford  was  an  English 
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girl,  and  a  soldier's  daughter  every  inch  of 
her.  Let  cosmopolitan  sentimentalists  say 
what  they  please,  race  inflaence  is  potent 
yet  to  curb  the  unleashed  passions  of  the 
vengefol  children  of  the  East 

It  was  probably  the  vigour  of  these 
richly-deserved  denunciations,  and  the 
effect  that,  in  spite  of  the  rival  argument 
of  more  or  less  triumphant  force  they 
produced,  which  prevented  my  own  arrivid 
from  being  noticed  at  the  instant  I  had 
time  to  take  the  bearings  of  the  dubious 
problem  that  faced  me,  and  to  prepare 
mentally,  and  by  a  stealthy  examination  of 
my  weapons,  for  the  struggle  which  I  fore- 
saw was  at  hand. 

The  odds  were  against  a  rescue.  I  was 
alone  and  unsupported;  and  the  probar 
bility  was  that  at  the  first  challenge  my 
two  adversaries  would  be  reinforced  by  a 
dusky  horda  Moreover,  if  by  any  amazing 
reverse  of  fortune,  I  were  succMrful,  and 
able  to  succour  Miss  Oayford  from  the 
power  of  her  father's  enemies,  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  we  should  both  perish 
miserably  in  the  forest 

Yet  alternative  there' was  none,  and  in 
my  despair  I  had  grown  recklesa  With  a 
wUiness  modelled  upon  that  of  the 
scoundrels  upon  whose  heads  I  was  at 
least  resolved  to  wreak  unavailing  ven- 
geance, I  drew  a  few  paces  backwaros,  and 
worked  my  way  round  to  a  station  from 
whence  I  could  both  cover  the  line  of  the 
natives'  retreat  and  at  the  same  time  be 
myself  protected,  by>^rocky  shield,  against 
assault  from  the  rear.' 

At  the  very  moment^ that  the  operation 
was  concluded  I  was  detected.  A  fierce 
shriek  of  concentrated  dismav  and  disgust 
rang  up  ih)m  the  plateau,  and  I  f  dt,  rather 
than  saw,  that  Edith  Gayford's  glance 
was  following  the  line  of  her  captors',  and 
that  her  fair  frame  was  quivering  with  all 
the  excitement  of  a  revived  hope  and  of 
the  knowledge  that  aid  was  at  hand.  Alas 
that  my  resources  were  so  inadequate  to 
the  dire  need  of  the  situation  1 

I  held  the  nearer  of  the  two  disturbed 
and  confounded  villains  spellbound  by  the 
magic  of  a  levelled  breechloader.  He  un- 
derstood, from  my  gesture,  if  not  from  my 
words,'^that^to  stir  a  solitary  paco  would  be 
to  court  destruction,  and,  aa  it  appeared, 
he  had  a  wholesome  fondness] for  a  sound 
skin.  He  threw  up  his  hands  in  token  of 
surrender. 
j  <«  No,  sahib  1  Be  merciful,' sahib  ! ''  he 
cried. 

To  my  huge  surprise  and  relief  the  con- 
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tagion  of  this  example  of  abject  cowiriis  i 
infected  his  fellow.     He  went  down  bk 
the  black  dust  and    grovelled  Hkft  ig 
treacherous  snake  that  he  was  belon  tb  1 
Ferin^ieei  whom  no  doubt  be  had  bebmi  | 
to  be  by  this  time  satisfactorily  ucmid  t 
for  through  the  agmicy  of  some  rMmo^ 
beast  of  prey,  or  at  all  eventi  bmiei; 
beyond  hope  of  resurrection  in  the  deptb ' 
of  the  jungle. 

My  reappearance  at  this  awkwiid  plu 
and  hour  must  have  seemed  little  dnct  of : 
miraculous  to  the  superstitions,  esi^i» , 
pressed  native  mind,  and,  combined  viil 
the  stem  measures  which  I  was  eyido^ 
bent  on  taking,  worked  a  transfontttin 
as  welcome  as  it  was  unexpected. 

But  our  peril  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  h 
the  midst  of  the   surprised   miscnai^ 
voluble  petitions  for  pardon,  and  of  k 
own  agitated  thanks.  Miss  Gayfoidois- 
trived  to  inform  me  that  accosq^of 
her  captors  were  picketed  in  tlM  joa^  | 
around,  and  would  doubtless  aUenptkf 
retrieve  the  fortunes  of  their  baffled  pbi  j 
Action  was  necessary. 

**Lend  me  your  revolver,"  Editkailj' 
and  I  obeyed  her.    It  was  loaded,  asd  1 1 
dangerous  weapon  in  unskilful  handi;  )kA  ] 
a  girl  used  to  the  unconventional  exp« 
ences  of  life  amongst  these  seditiooB  biSi^ ; 
men  might  be  trusted  to  know  how  (oiw , 
it    I  was  astonished  at  the  courage  i^ 
dignity    of    Edith's    baring.     I  wU^ 
Oswald  could  have  seen  how  Ae  nSsi  \ 
beauty  of  the  maiden  he  adored  sfevri 
like  a  jewel  in  its  dark  setting  of  duget 
She  helped  me  to  bind  together,  irithtbei 
thumbs  tied  securely  bemnd  their  bieb 
our  sulky  prisoners,  the  cords  empM| 
for  this  purpose  being,  by  a  fine  irooja 
retribution,  those  that  had  previooi^'j 
with   the   roll  of  native   cloth-«ecow 
herself.  | 

Then  we  set  out  on  our^  homewin 
march,  the  villains  understanding  that  tfj' 
suspicion  of  intent  to  lead  us  astraf,  < 
any  signal  to  their  confederates,  vonifl 
mean  a  bullet  in  each  brain-pan. 

It  was  a  terrible  journey.     In  one  of  w  j 
thickest  portions  of  the  forest  we  ^  ] 
made  aware  that  our  enemies  were  tikis^ 
heart  of  grace,  and  that  our  be8tp(^j| 
tions  might,  after  all,  prove  insafficieoi  ^  I. 
bullet  whizzed  past  within  an  iscb  of  sj 
head.    The  heroism  of  my  companioD*^ 
equal  to  the  occasion.     She  hadcaogb^^ 
gleam    of  a    musket-barrel  ">  tbetf^ 
brake  and  had  made  out  behinditaerosv' 
ing  dusky  figure. 
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Edith  fired,  and  it  Beemed  that  the 
hour  of  dismal  criflis  had  indeed  come. 
We  heard  a  fearful  yell — of  chagrin  or 
agony,  or  possibly  both — a  crash,  and  then 
the  jangle  seemed  alive  with  dark,  slinking 
forma  Bat  it  was  a  retreat  we  witnessed, 
a  general  '^sauve  qai  pent''  Oar  two 
hostages  made  this  fact  clear.  They  must 
have  expected  that  the  white  maiden's 
vengeance — which,  as  it  tamed  oat,  had 
struck  down  their  leader — ^would  now  put 
an  end  to  their  own  miserable  existences. 
Their  foreheads  were  again  bowed  into 
the  dust,  and  their  pleas  for  mercy  recom- 
menced. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  prevailed 
upon  them  to  start  anew,  for  the  wretches 
were  half  dead  with  terror.  But  once 
moving  towards  the  bungalow  their  rate 
of  speed  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  They  had  finaUy  recognised  and 
accepted  their  defeat. 

It  was  the  shikarri  in  charge  of  our 
beaters  who  had  been  wounded  by  Edith 
Cayford's  opportune  shot  From  his  con- 
fession we  were  able  to  comprehend  what 
otherwise  might  have  remained  mysterious, 
or  at  most  have  been  matter  for  conjec- 
ture. 

The  story  in  brief  was  as  follows :  The 
hiUsmen  had  longed  to  release  their  captive 
kinsman,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  Nuradeh — Miss  Gayford's  maid — was 
actuated  by  warmer  feelings  than  those  of 
mere  clanship  towards  the  delinquent.  It 
was  certain  that  she  had  stayed  on  in  the 
Major's  household  in  the  fandliar  rdle  of 
spy.  It  was  Nuradeh  who,  learning  of  the 
projected  hunting  expedition,  put  in  motion 


the  wheels  of  a  hurriedly-arranged  plot 
The  idea  was  that  the  bungalow  should  be 
entered  during  its  master's  absence  and 
Miss  Oayford  made  a  prisoner,  if  possible 
without  alarming  her  mother.  That  then 
the  two  brothers  of  the  culprit  languishing 
in  the  district  gaol  should  detain  the  girl 
in  their  remote  hill  haunts  until  terms 
could  be  made  with  the  grief-stricken 
parents.  My  own  faithless  desertion  had 
been  a  casual  episode  by  the  way,  and  one 
that  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  proba- 
bility was  destined  to  bring  to  naught  their 
scheme.  And  this  cunning  piece  of 
treachery  had  only  failed  in  the  hour  when 
its  triumph  must  have  appeared  most  as- 
sured. It  was  in  vain  attempts  to  tear 
away  the  stiflbg  wrappings  from  face  and 
limbs  that  the  captive's  bracelet  was 
broken,  and  that  a  solitary  bead  had  rolled 
to  earth  to  become  in  two  senses  a  golden 
clue. 

Long  terms  of  imprisonment  were  in 
due  course  the  fitting  and  well  earned 
reward  of  the  instigators  of  the  attempted 
crime. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  these  inci- 
dents drew  yet  closer  the  bond  of  friendship 
between  Oswald  and  myself;  that  Major 
Cayford  was  shortly  transferred  to  another 
station ;  and  that  in  a  very  brief  space  it 
was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  stand  as 
best  man  to  Oswald  Harlow  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marrii^e  to  a  sweet  and  charm- 
ing ghrl,  who,  as  I  knew  from  an  exciting 
experience,  was  as  brave  as  she  was  beau- 
tiful, as  dauntless  in  the  presence  of  immi- 
nent and  dreadful  danger  as  beseemed  a 
soldier's  daughter. 
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Grand  Concert  of  the  Royal  Amateur  Or- 
chestral Society  at  St  James's  Hall,  at 
which  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  played  a 
violin  solo. 

18. — Severe  fighting  in  Burmah.  Enemy  de- 
feated with  heavy  loss. 

27. — ^Defeat  of  the  Conservative  Government 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majoritv 
of  seventy-nine,  on  Mr.  Jesse  Collings's 
Amendment  to  the  Queen's  Speech, 
which  expressed  regret  that  no  measures 
were  announced  for  the  present  relief 
of  the  distressed  agricultural  classes. 

29. — Resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Gladstone  sent  for  by  the 
Queen. 

30. — Five  persons  killed  at  HoUoway  by  the 
faU  of  four  houses. 


FEBRUARY,  x886. 

6. — Council  at  Osborne.  Seals  of  office  de- 
livered by  the  Queen  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  new  Ministry. 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  appointed  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  without  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 
8. — Serious  rioting  at  the  West  End  of  London. 
Great  destruction  of  property. 

13. — Banauet  at  the  Mansion  House  to  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  Trinity  House  to  celebrate 
the  appointment  of  H.R.H.  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  Mediterranean. 

20. — Departure  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to 
assume  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet 
State  entry  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  into 
Dublin.  Disturbances  in  College  Green 
between  the  mob  and  Trinity  College 
students. 


22. — Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  enquire 
into  the  ori^n  and  circumstances  of  the 
West  End  nots  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  resulting  in  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Edmund  Henderson,  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Police. 

27. — Foundation  Stone  of  the  memorial  chapel 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Albany  laid  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

MARCH,  x886. 

5.— Mr.  Labouchere's  motion  for  the  abolition 

of  the  House  of  Lords  defeated  in  the 

House  of  Commons  bv  202  to  163  votes. 

6. — The  treaty  between  France  and  Mada- 

jgascar  ratified  by  the  French  Senate. 
8.— Sir  Charles  Warren  appointed  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

13.— The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  ratified  by  the 
Sultan. 

20.— Committal  at  the  Westminster  Police 
Court  of  Mrs.  Adelaide  Bartlett  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  and  of  the  Rev. 
George  Dyson  as  accessory  before  the 
fact. 

26.— Great  riots  in  Belgium.  Mob  fired  upon 
and  several  persons  killed. 

28.— "Show  Sunday";  private  exhibition  of 

Sictures  intended  for  the  Royal  Aca- 
emy  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

APRIL,  Z886. 

3.— University  Boat  Race.  Won  by  Cam- 
bridge by  two-thirds  of  a  length  after  a 
close  and  exciting  race,  in  22  minutes 
20^  seconds. 
8.— BrilHant  reception  given  to  the  Abb^ 
Liszt  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallenr. 

10. — Trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of 
the  Socialists  Hyndman,  Bums,  Cham- 
pion, and  Williams,  all  being  acquitted. 

17. — ^After  a  trial  lasting  six  days  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Bartlett  was  acquitted  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  of  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  The  charge  against  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dyson,  as  an  accessorv  before  the 
fact,  was  withdrawn,  and  he  gave  evi- 
dence in  the  case. 

23. — Great  Orange  demonstration  in  Glasgow 
to  protest  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
Home  Rule  scheme,  resulting  in  serious 
rioting. 

28.— The  race  for  the  Two  fhousand  Guineas 
very  easily  won  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's Ormonde. 

30.— The  race  for  the  One  Thousand  Guineas 
won  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Miss 
Jummy. 

MAY,  X886. 

1.— Grand  performance,  on  the  Handel  Festi- 
val scale,  of  Gounod's  "  Redemption  "  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the  presence  of 
30,000  people. 
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3. — Opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 

Academy. 
4. — Opening  in  State  of  the  Colonial  and 

Indian  Exhibition  by  the  Queen. 
6. — Opening  of  the  Edinburgh  International 
Exhibition  by  Prince  Albert  Edward  of 
Wales. 

11. — Opening  of  the  Liverpool  International 
Exhibition,  with  great  ceremonial,  by 
the  Queen.  Mr.  David  Radcli£fe,  Mayor 
of  the  city,  knighted  by  Her  Majesty 
on  the  occasion. 
Sir  Josejjh  Pease's  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons  by  117  votes  to  62. 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  for  many  years 
Clerk  to  the  House  of  Commons,  gazetted 
to  the  Peerage  as  Baron  Famborough. 

12. — ^Terrific  hurricane  at  Madrid.  Seventy 
persons  killed  and  200  injured. 

13. — Death  of  Mr.  Justice  Pearson  in  London. 

17. — The  Queen  of  Spain  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  was  bom  King  of  Spain. 
Death  of  Lord  Famborough  (Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May). 

22. — Marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal 
to  Princess  Amdlie  of  Orleans. 

24 — Sixty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Queen's 
Birthday. 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  22. 

26.— The  Derby  :  won  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's Ormonde,  who  beat  Mr.  Robert 
Peck's  The  Bard,  and  Mr.  Manton's  St 
Minn,  and  six  otners  ;  the  smallest  field 
since  1804. 

28.— The  Oaks:  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Miss 
Jummy,  1 ;  Prince  Soltykoff's  Argo 
Navis,  2  ;  Mr.  Benholm's  Braw  Lass,  3. 
Twelve  started. 

29. — Opening  of  new  Putney  Bridge  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 


JUNE,  Z886. 

2. — President  of  the  United  States  married  to 

Miss  Agnes  Folsom  at  Washington. 
6. — The  Grand  Prix  of  Paris  very  easily  won 
by  Mr.  Vyney's  Minting,  who  beat  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  Miss  Jummy  and 
seven  French  horses. 
7.— Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill 
defeated  on  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  (including  tellers) 
343  to  313  votes,  the  largest  division  on 
record,  only  thirteen  members  having 
been  absent. 

10. — Prince  Luitpold  of  Bavaria  assumed  the 
regencv  of  that  kingdom.  King  Louis  the 
Second  having  been  pronounced  insane. 

11,«- Dissolution  of  Parliament  announced. 
By  a  majority  of  eighty -three  the  French 
Chamber  passed  a  measure  decreeing 
the  expulsion  from  the  Republic  of  the 
direct  heirs  of  Imperial  and  Royal 
families  which  have  reigned  in  France. 


13.— Suicide  of  the  King  of  BaTam,n 
body  and  that  of  Dr.  Von  Gad^j 
medical  attendant,  were  foimd  m^ 
berg  Lake,  late  in  the  eveninc. 

19.— Funeral  of  the  late  King  of  Bawii 
Munich,  in  presence  of  vast  owisi 
people. 

21. — The  first  stone  of  the  new  Tower 
laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
of  the  Queen.    H.R.H.was 
by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  tkir 
son,  and  three  daughters. 

22.— In  the  French  Senate  the  Expnlski 
was  carried  by  141  to  107  voto, 
measure  thus  becoming  law. 

24.— The  Count  and  Counteas  of  Ptrii  I 
their  son,  the  Duke  of  Orletna,  aril 
at  Dover  from  France  ;  Prince  Ks^ 
having  gone  to  Geneva  and  Prince Vil 
to  Brussels. 

25.— Orand  Ball  at  the  Guildhall  in  lionoq 
the  Indian  and  Colonial  Conum«iai 
Nearly  4000  persons  were  present 

28.— The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  m 

Sanied  by  the  Princess  and  two  rftia 
aughters,  laid  the  first  stone  of  T 
People's  Palace  (Beaumont  Tiust) 
East  London. 

29. — Banquet  at  the  Mansion  Home  to 
Pnnce  of  Wales  and  a  large  and 
tinguished    assembly,  which   ii 
most  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
sentatives. 

30.— The  Queen  formally  opened  the  Bcji 
Holloway  College,  intended  for  tk 
education  of  girls  of  the  middle  cli«5, 
and  which  was  built  and  endowed^ 
the  late  Thomas  Holloway  at  a  co^  ^ 
£800,000. 

JULY,  x886. 

1.— Polling  commenced  for  the  Genenl 
Election. 
Prince  of  Wales  installed  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mark  Mast^ 
Masons  of  Ensland  in  presence  of  abost 
1,000  Mark  AUsons. 

2. — The  Queen,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  otb^ 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  review^ 
the  troops  at  Aldershot,  numberiii^ 
nearly  16,000  men. 

6.— The  Queen  entertained  at  Windsor  Castk 
upwards  of  260  representatives  of  Indi^ 
and  the  Colonies. 

6.— Extension  of  the  Parcels  Post  to  tw 
Colonies.  First  dispatch  to  Victom, 
New  South  Wales,  and  South  Ao^ 
tralia. 
The  Russian  Government  notified  that  it 
would  no  longer  regard  Batoum  as  a  fiw 
port,  as  arranged  by  the  Treaty  oi 
Berlin.  , 

13,—The  Due  d'Aumale  expelled  from  nm 
territory  in  consequence  of  his  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  piotestfflg 
against  his  expulsion  from  the  Anoy- 
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17.- 


-Dael  near  Paris  between  General  Bou- 
langer,  tlie  French  Minister  of  War, 
and  M.  de  Lueintz,  owing  to  a  dispute 
in  tlie  Senate  on  tlie  subject  of  tbe 
expulsion  of  the  Due  d'Aumale.  Neither 
hurt. 

20. — Resignation  of  the  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment 

21. — The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  eunimoned  to 
Oabome  by  the  Queen. 

2a— At  Sandown  Park  the  Eclipse  Stakes, 
one  mile  and  a  quarter,  value  £10,000, 
the  largest  amount  ever  run  for,  was 
won  by  Mr.  Barclay's  Bendigo,  who 
beat  liord  Alington's  Candlemas,  Mr. 
John  Hammond's  St  Gatien,  and  nine 
others  in  2  min.  12  2-5  sec 
Naval  Review  at  Portsmouth  in  presence 
of  the  Queen,  in  honour  of  the  distin- 
guished Colonial  and  Indian  visitors  then 
in  England. 
The  divorce  suit  of  Crawford  v.  Crawford 
and  Dilke  finished  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  intervention  of  the 
Queen's  Proctor  having  been  dismissed 
with  costs. 

26.— Lord  Salisbury  returned  from  Osborne, 
hanng  accepted  the  mandate  of  the 
Queen  to  form  a  Government 

27. — ^The  last  polling  for  the  General  Election 
(Orkney  and  Shetland). 

30.— Two  French  aeronauts  crossed  the 
Channel  from  Dieppe,  landing  in  a  field 
near  Tottenham. 


AUGUST,  X886. 

3. — The  members  both  of  the  late  and  present 
Government  had  audience  of  the  Queen 
at  Osborne,  the  former  to  deliver,  and 
the  latter  to  receive,  the  seals  of  their 
respective  offices. 

6.— Meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  when 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  the  member  for  War- 
wick, was  unanimously  re-elected 
Sjyeaker. 

6.— Arrival  of  the  King  of  Portugal  at  Cowes 
on  a  visit  to  the  Queen. 

8. — Continued  serious  rioting  at  Belfast ;  up- 
wards of  twenty  people  having  been 
killed,  and  a  great  many  others  seriously 
wounded. 


19. 


21. 


13.— Disastrous  colliery  explosion  at  Wood 
End,  near  Leigh,  Lancashire,  causing 
the  loss  of  thirty-eight  lives. 

16.— The  Cycling  Championship  of  Europe 
won  at  Berlin  by  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
E.  Hale,  who  completed  the  distance 
(six  miles)  in  19  min.  3  sec. 

18. — ^Arrival  of  the  Queen  at  Edinburgh.  Her 
M<^etty  made  a  State  visit  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  and  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people. 
First  meeting  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment since  the  re-election  of  Ministers. 
Queen's  Speech  read  by  Commission. 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Drought,  English  chap- 
lain at  Chantilly,  expelled  from  France 
for  ha\dng  sent  an  address  of  svmpathy 
from  the  En^ish  residents  of  that  place 
to  the  Due  d\A.umale. 
Revolution  in  Bulgaria.  Prince  Alexander 
deposed,  arrested,  and  conveyed  out  of 
the  Principality,  and  a  Provisional 
Government  formed. 

25.~By  the  falling  of  a  wall  in  Meadow 
Street,  Sheffield,  seven  children  were 
killed  and  two  others  injured. 
The  Revolutionary  Government  at  Sofia 
overthrown,  and  a  Council  of  Regency 
established,  several  of  the  officers  who 
arrested  the  Prince  being  lodged  in 
prison. 

26.— ArrlA'al  of  the  King  of  Portugal  in  Berim 
on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

27.— Mr.  Parnell's  Amendment  to  the  Address 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
123  votes. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  arrived  at 
Lemberg,  in  Galicia,  and  the  town  illu- 
minated in  his  honour. 
Severe  earthquake  shodks  in  Greece,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  the  Island  of  Zante, 
several  hundreds  of  people  reported  to 
have  perished. 

29.~-Prince  Alexander  arrived  at  Rustchuk,  in 
Bulgaria,  on  his  return  to  resume  the 
government  of  the  Principality. 

30l— Luge  Socialist  demonstration  in  Trafalgar 
Square  to  protest  against  the  imprison- 
ment of  John  Williams  for  street 
obstruction. 
Great  heat  in  London,  90^  in  the  shade 
having  been  registered. 
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Th£  Eabl  of  SSAPTSSBT7&Y.  Tbis  eminent 
philanthropist  was  bom  in  London,  1801, 
and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  was  returned  to  Parliainent  in  1826,  and 
continued  a  member^  of  the  House  till  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage  in  1851. 
As  Lord  Ashley  his  name  is  connected  with 
the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  and  with 
nearly  all  the  philanthropio  movements  of 
the  time.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  especially 
the  friend  of  the  London  Costermongers,  and 
one  of  the  tokens  of  esteem  he  most  valued 
was  a  donkey  presented  to  him  by  that  con- 
fraternity. Lord  Shaftesbury  took  the  lead 
JQ  many  religious  and  philanthropic  societies, 
and  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  Ist 
October,  1885,  was  regretted  throughout  the 
civilised  world. 

Mb.  John  Bowes,  of  Streatlam  Castle,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  an 
owner  of  some  famous  racehorses  in  their 
time,  such  as  Mundig  and  West  Australian, 
died  in  Paris  on  the  dth  October,  1885. 

Field  Mabshal  Lobd  Strathnaibn,  whose 
services  as  Sir  Hugh  Rose  proved  so  valuable 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  died  in  Paris  on 
the  16th  October,  1885.  Lord  Strathnaim  was 
bom  in  1803,  and  entered  the  army  in  1820. 
Bising  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-dolonel,  he 
pursued  a  diplomatic  career  for  many  years 
in  the  East,  in  which  he  distinguished  hin»self 
during  the  Crimean  War.  Subsequently  he 
held  the  command  of  the  Central  Indian 
Field  Force  during  the  Mutiny,  and  succeeded 
the  late  Lord  Clyde  as  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1866,  and  made  Field  Marshal  in 
1877. 

James  Fbasbb,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
was  bom  in  1813,  and  educated  at  Bridgnorth 
and  Shrewsbury  Schools  and  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  and  gained  a  first-class  in 
classics  at  that  University.  Dr.  Fraser's 
career  as  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel,  as  a 
parochial  incumbent,  and  as  an  educational 
authority,  was  crowned  by  the  Bishopric  of 
Manchester,  which  was  l}estowed  upon  him 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1870.  Dr.  Frasor  proved 
a  stirring  and  energetic  prelatewho  entered 
zealously  into  all  social  and  philanthropio 
work  in  the  diocese,  and  his  utterances  on 


various  social  topics  were  always  of  intercs; 
The  Bishop  was  deservedly  popular  amov 
all  denominations  throughout  the  mtnt- 
&cturing  districts.  He  died  on  the  22ai 
October,  1885. 

Db.  WooDrOBD,  Bishop  of  Ely,  wm  bon 
in  1820,  and  educated  at  Merolumt  Tsjiors' 
and  Pembroke,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordkioed 
priest  in  1845,  and,  after  holding  sevenl 
parochial  charges  and  an  honanrj  ctnosrj 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  seledi 
to  succeed  Dr.  Harold  Brown  in  1873  u 
Bishop  of  Ely.  Dr.  Woodford  wts  ik 
author  of  sundry  volumes  of  lectures,  tnets, 
and  sermons.  His  death  took  place  at  tk 
Palace  Ely  on  the  24th  October,  1835. 

The  first  Dure  op  Abebcobn  died  at  bis  | 
seat  in  Ireland  on  Saturday,  the  31st  October, 
1885.    He  was  bom  in  1811,  and  succeeded  to 
the  numerous  titles  of  the  Hamilton  kaaij 
when  only  seven  years  of  age.    As  tfarqu 
of  Abercom  he  was  well  known  in  politicil 
life  ;  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irehmdin  18^: 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  dob^ 
dom  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Disraeli  a 
1868 ;  again  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord-LieO'  1 
tenant  in  1874,  but  resigned  in  1876.  Tbe  I 
Duke  left  behind  him  a  numerous  baoAy^  | 
sons  and  daughters,  among  whom  his  third  I 
son.  Lord  George    Hamilton,   has  a]mdj| 
attomied  eminence  in  political  life. 

Dr.  William  Bbkjakiv  CABPBKTEi,aveIl- 
known  biologist  and  physiologist^  died  (« 
the  10th  November,  from  the  result  of  acci- 
dental bums.  Dr.  Carpenter  vras  born  H 
Exeter  in  1813,  and  was  one  of  the  mo^ 
distinguished  medical  pupils  of  UniTersitT 
College,  London.  Dr.  Carpenter's  **  Manittl 
of  Physiologjr "  and  other  scientific  works 
have  given  mm  a  wide  reputation  both  in 
the  profession  and  among  the  readini?pobIi& 
In  1844  Dr.  Carpenter  was  elected  Fellow  « 
the  Boyal  Society,  and  became  soon  tta 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Leo* 
turer  at  the  London  Blospital  Sc^^ 
Medicine,  and  was  subsequently  appoio^ 
Registrar  of  the  University  of  lionaon. 

The  death  of  Lord  Rahblagh  ontbal3ft 
November,  1885,  deprived  theVoluntaerFow 
of  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  zealooi  I*^ 
motors. 
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At  the  same  date  occurred  the  death  of  the 
Hov.  Locke  King,  whose  annual  motion  for 
the  extension  of  the  Buffri^e  will  be  remem- 
bered by  old  parliamentai-y  hands. 

Alfonso,  King  of  Spain,  bom  in  1857,  re- 
ceived his  military  education  at  Sandtrarst, 
and  was  proclaimed  King  in  1874.  The  Iting 
married  in  1878  Mercedes,  the  daughter  <3 
the  Duo  de  Montpensier,  who  died  in  1878 ; 
and  secondly,  in  1879,  the  Archduchess  iAiaria 
Christina  of  Austria.  His  death  ocour|«d 
en  the  25thNoyember,  1865.lOn  the folUjmng 
day  died  the  Marshal  Serrano,  ooce  the 
favourite  of  Queen  Isabella,  whose  share  in 
Ahe  intrigues  of  the  troubled  reign  of  his 
royal  mistress  were  sufficiently  notorious. 

The  Duke  of  Somesbet,  bom  in  1804^  sue* 
•ceeded  to  the  title  in  1855,  and  died  the  28th 
November^  1885. 

Mk.  W.  H.  Vandebbilt,  noted  as  one  of 
the  richest  men  of  the  ase,  and  a  ruling 
power  in  the  railway  world,  was  the  son  of 
Commodore  Yanderbilt.  The  latter  accumu- 
lated the  enormous  fortune  which  it  was  the 
work  of  the  son  to  ]>reserve  and  increase. 
Mr.  Yanderbilt  died  in  New  York  on  the 
8th  December,  1885. 

Mil  Joseph  Maas,  tJie  great  English  tenor, 
•died  on  the  16th  January,  1886.  He  was  bom  at 
Dartford,  Kent,  and  received  his  early  train- 
ing at  Bochester  Cathedral,  and  then  joined 
the  Concert  Company  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne. 
Sis  voice  maturing  into  a  fine  tenor,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy  for  musical  education,  and 
subsequently  made  a  first  appearance  in 
"Babit  and  Bijou'' on  the  English  stiHg^e. 
Prom  that  time  he  took  a  leading  position 
among  English  fiingers. 

On  the  Uth  .Febraary,  Mb.  Bandolph 
Caldbcotx  died  at  St.  Augustiney  Florida.  Mr. 
Caldecott  was  bom  in  Chester,  in  1846,  .and 
was  in  his  youth  employed  in  a  bank  in 
Manchester.  But  the  bent  of  his  genius  was 
so  strong,  and  the  drawings  he  executed  so 
olever,  Uiat  he  soon  became  successful  in 
book  illustration,  and  hit  the  fancy  of  the 
age  by  the  ^uiet  humour  and  suggestive 
quaintness  with  which  he  reproduced  the 
costumes  and  ^uicies  of  our  great-grand- 
fathers' days. 

Edwabd  Lobd  Cabdwell,  a  Cabinet 
Minister  in  many  Liberal  Administrations. 
was  bom  in  1813,  the  son  of  a  Liverpool 
merchant.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
School  and  Balliol,  Oxford,  taking  a  double 
first-class  degree  in  1835.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  and  went  the  Northern  Circuit  for 
several  years.  ,  Gaining  a  seat  in  Parliament 
as  Member  for  Clitheroe,  Mr.  Cardwell  first 
gained  official  experience  in  the  school  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel.  He  became  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Coalition  Government,  and  shared  in  its 
downfall,  due  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 


Crimean  campaign.  l£r.  Cardwell  from  this 
time  gravitated  towards  the  Liberal  party, 
and  in  1859  joined  Lord  Bftlmerston's 
Ministry  as  Chwi  Secretary  for  Ireland— « 
post  from  whJcK  he  escaped  to  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster^.  aaJ  in  loo4  he  was  made 
SecreiHry  ;fof  the  Colonies,  and. retained 
the  ^dll8  of  oQce  under  Lord  Bussell 
tjll.jtbe  downfall,  qf  tlie  Cabinet  in  1866. 
In  Hr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  of  1868  Mr. 
Cardwell  was  appointed  Secretesy  of  State 
for  War,^d  in  tfisr capa^y  he  carried  out 
that  recM^ganisaAoon  of  the.  army,  which, 
whether  for  good  or  lU,  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  name.  Mr.  Cardwell  repre- 
sented Oxford  for  many  years,  and  in  1857 
he  had  the  distinction  of  d[ef  eating  Mr.  W.  M. 
Thackeray  by  a  narrow  majority.  When  the 
Liberal  partv  were  decisively  beaten  in  187^ 
Mr.  Cardwell  accepted  the  graceful  retire- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords,  and.  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Cardwell.  Lord  Cardwell  died  on  Febraary 
15th,  1886. 

The  Coktesse  de  Chaicbobd,  the  devoted 
wife  of  the  last  representative  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  died  at 
Goritz  on  the  25th  March.  1886.  Since  the 
death  of  the  Comte  de  Cnambord  she  had 
almost  retired  from  the  world,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  austerities  of  a  religious  life. 
The  Oomtesse,  who  was  descended  fromMaria 
Theresa  and  theKoyal  House  of  Savoy,  pre- 
served in  her  husband's  mimic  Court  of 
Frohsdorf  all  the  stately  traditions  of  the 
French  monarchy,  and  was  generally  styled 
by  the  orthodox  Legitimists  as  the  last  Queeu 
ox  France. 

Sa  HsKBT  Tatlob,  the  author  of  ^  Philip 
von  Artevelde,''died  at  Bournemouth  on  the 
27th  March,  1886,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
his  a^e.  His  fame  as  a  poet,  dramatist,  and 
essayist,  belongs  rather  to  a  generation  that 
is  past  than  to  the  present  era.  In  spite  of 
poetic  and  literary  power  of  no  mean  order, 
Henry  Taylor  devoted  himself  to  the  honour- 
able out  prosaic  career  of  a  permanent 
official  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  in  1873 
was  rewarded  for  long  and  faithful  service 
by  admission  as  Knight  Commander  to  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

On  the  28tb  March,  1886,  died  in  London 
the  Most  Reverend  and  Bight  Hon.  Bichard 
CHSVEnx  Tbbvgh,  IXD.,  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who  was  bom  in  1807,  and  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Trench 
was  ordained  in  1832,  was  appointed  Vicar 
of  Itchen  Stoke  in  1845,  and  Professor 
of  Theology  at  King's  CoU^,  London,  in 
1847.  In  1856  he  was  appomted  Dean  of 
Westminster,  and  became  well  known  in 
London  society,  where  his  humour  and  ver-' 
satility  secured  him  a  reputation  apart  from 
his  ecclesiastical  dignity.  In  1863  he  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Dublin,  resigning  that 
charge  in  1884. 
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I'he  Right  Hon.William  Edward  Forstbr 
was  bom  in  1818,  of  a  respected  Quaker 
family,  and  was  educated  at  the  Friends' 
School,  Tottenham,  commencing  life  at  an 
early  age  as  a  Bradford  manufacturer.  In 
1850  he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Society  of  Friends  by  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  In  1861 
he  was  elected  Member  for  Brad&rd,  and  he 
continued  to  represent  that  constituency 
until  his  death.  Mr.  Forster  became  a  hard- 
working official,  first  as  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  and  afterwards  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  on  l^ucation.  In  this 
latter  capacity  he  carried  through  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Education  Act,  which  still 
in  its  main  provisions  regulates  the  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Forster 
also  carried  the  Ballot  Act  through  the 
House;  and  so  high  was  his  reputation 
among  his  colleagues,  that  on  the  temporary 
retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1875  from 
the  leadership  of  the  party,  Mr.  Forster's 
name  was  seriously  canvassed  as  his  suc- 
cessor. In  1880  Mr.  Forster  entered  the 
Cabinet^  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
if  he  failed  to  conciliate  or  control  the  ele- 
ments of  disturbance  in  the  Sister  Isle,  per- 
haps the  task  was  above  mortal  power  to 
compass.  Anyhow,  he  became  bitterly  un- 
popular in  Ireland,  and  resigned  office  on 
the  liberation  of  Mr.  Pameu  and  his  co- 
adjutors from  Kilmainham  Prison.  From 
that  time  Mr.  Forster  occupied  an  indepen- 
dent position  in  the  House,  where  he  was 
always  listened  to  with  attention.  He  was 
a  fluent  though  unpolished  speaker,  with  a 
rough,  energetic  manner,  and  his  courage 
and  capacity  were  never  questioned,  although 
sometimes  ^ia  jqd^niQnt  might  be  at  ^ult. 
Mr.  Forster  died  in  London  on  the  5th  AprU, 
1886,  af^r  a  long  and  trying  Ulness. 

The  Eabl  ot  Repesdale,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Border  family  of  Mitford,  was 
bom  in  1805— was  educated  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  18S0  succeeded  his  father,  a 
lawyer  of  renown,  in  the  Barony  of  Mitford. 
In  1851  Lord  Redesdale  was  elected  Chair- 
tnan  of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
an  bffioe  he  filled  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
During  that  time  ne  had  the  practical  con- 
trol of  the  private  bill  legislation  of  the 
Upper  House,  a,  power  he  exerted  with  in- 
dexible integrity.  Lord  Redesdale  died  on 
the  2nd  o?  May,  1886.  and  with  him  his 
honours  become  extinct. 

An  equally  notable  presence  in  the  rival 
House  was  Sib  Thomas  Erskine  May,  who 
held  for  many  years  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk 
at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  had  been  created 
Lord  Famborough  on  his  retirement  from 


office,  but  he  did  not  live  to  take  his  seat  b 
the  House  of  Peers.  Sir  Thomas  ErskiM 
May's  works  on  the  parliamentary  constito- 
tion  and  history  are  the  acknowledged  ten- 
books  on  the  law  and  practice  of  Parliamot 
His  death  took  place  on  the  17th  of  Maj,l^ 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  old  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  suicide  of  Loui8,King  of  Bavaria,  on  tk 
13th  June,  1886,  shortly  alter  his  depostkn, 
was  the  strange  and  tragic  finish  of  a  eliiage  i 
and  mournful  existence.  The  eccentrioi^i^ 
the  King  had  long  been  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
His    lonely   and   secluded    existence;   ^s 

EMsion  for  palace  building  on  the  moit 
vish  and  gigantic  scale ;  his  lo?e  t&d  | 
patronage  of  music,  with  the  stori^  of  Utg 
elaborate  representation  of  his  favotirits 
works,  with  the  King  as  sole  auditor,  hi 
impressed  the  popular  imagination,  whid 
siV^  a  sort  of  royal  method  ip  his  madnes& 

TheHox.  AugustusChahlbs  Hobaet,  bete 
known  as  Hobart  Pasha,  was  bom  1822,  ik 
third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Buddngbamfiinie, 
and  entered  the  Navy  in  1836.  After  senring 
with  success  and  distinction,  he  retired  os 
half -pay,  and,  impatient  of  inaction,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  d 
America,  and  commanded  a  blockade mnficr 
on  the  coast.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  sd 
Admiral  in  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  was  pre- 
sently raised  to  the  rank  of  Pasha.  Hesemd 
the  Sultan  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  ad 
succeeded  in  regenerating  the  Turkish  Natj, 
although  the  chapter  of  accidents  prevented 
him  from  achieving  any  mailed  succen  is 
action.  Hobart  Pasha  died  at  Milan  on  tk 
19th  June,  1886. 

The  veteran  pianist  and  composer,  Fjlas 
Liszt,  died  at  Bayreuth  on  the  1st  of  Augiut, 
1886.  He  was  born  in  181 1,  and  at  six  jean 
old  began  his  career  as  a  musician.  Id  his 
thirteenth  year  he  made  his  d^bifttinLondoB, 
and  subsequently  made  a  successful  tov 
through  the  provinces.  In  his  youth  hem 
associated  with  the  literary  ifohemians  d 
Paris,  and  was  the  friend  and  admirer  c^ 
"  George  Sand  "  and  •*  Daniel  Stem."  Afte^ 
wards,  at  Weimar,  as  conductor  of  Ae  Oper»i 
he  championed  the  cause  of  Bichard  Wtfoer 
and  the  music  of  the  future.  In  1865  Cs^ 
received  the  tonsure  as  a  priest,  and  eooe 
obtainedprefcrment  to  the  title  of  the  Abbe 
Liszt.  Jdis  recent  visit  to  London,  and  the 
excitement  attending  the  ovations  be  r^ 
ceived  from  the  musical  public,  probiU/ 
tended  to  shorten  his  days  ;  and  his  devoto 
to  the  memory  of  his  son-in*law,  WsgB*» 
made  him  insist  upon  attending  the  <>P^>^ 

Sjrformanoe  of  "Tristan  nnd  Isdldfe'atw* 
ayreuth  Theatre,  which  gav^  hi^n  tiie  "ooq) 
degr&ce.*' 


B£V]£W  €S  THE  YE&S.: 
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EEVIEW   OF  THE  YEAK. 


Thb  year  1885-66  baa  been  marked 
politically  by  two  General  Elections  and 
two  obanges  of  Ministry,  resolting  generally 
in  a  considerable  accession  of  strength  to 
the  Conservatiye  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  re-eatablishment  of  a 
Conservative  administration,  with  Lord 
Salisbury  at  its  head.  The  winter  was 
remarkable  for  unusual  and  protracted 
severity,  and  for  the  distress  thus  produced 
among  many  branches  of  industry,  aggra- 
vated by  the  depressed  condition  of  trade 
and  manufactuiBs  generally.  A  meeting  of 
the  unemployed  in  T^rafalgar  Square  was 
followed  by  a  riot  among  the  rougher 
elements  of  the  gathering,  and  m  raid 
through  some  of  the  aristocratic  quairters  of 
the  town,  attended  by  the  looting  of  shops 
and  considerable  damage  to  property. 
Something  like  a  panic  spread  throu^ 
Lpndon,  and  the  general  uneasiness  was 
increased  by  reports  of  meetings  and  dis- 
turbances amc»ig  the  unemployed  in  various 
Isctge  towns.  Considerable  funds  were 
raised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  distributed  by  local 
agencies,  and  with  the  timely  approach  of 
sunnuer  the  aoutest  symptoms  of  distress 
were  alleviated* 

In  its  social  aspect  the  year  has  been 
memorable  for  the  frequent  appeamnce  of 
the  Queen  ^mong  hex  faithful  subjects. 
Her  Majesty  opened  Parliaaoienl  in  person 
in  Jatniary,  uid  h^  taken  part  in  the 
ceremonial  and  social  observances  of  the 
season,  and  has  also  visited  Liverpool  and 
Edinbuighy  with  theif  respective  exhi- 
bitions. 

The  current  of  foreign  affairs  during  the 
yeat  has  been  often  agitated  and  unquiet 
The  settlement  of  the  Afghan  boundary 
question  with  Buasia  was  hardly  com- 
pleted when  i^airs  in  the  East  of  Europe 
were  again  eomplieated  by  a  revoluti(m  in 
Eastern  Soumelia — a  principality  created 
by  the  Treaty  of  B^lin — designed  to  effeot 
its  amalgamation  with  the  kindred  state  of 
Bulgaria.  A  war  ensued  between  Servia 
and  Bulgaria,  in  which  the  Bulgarians 
under  their  gallant  Frinee  Alexander  ob- 
tained, unexpected  advantages*     The  war 


was  terminated  by  the  influential  Powers : 
and  the  aspirations  6i  Greece  for  territorial 
aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  Turkey 
were  repressed  by  a  joipt  naval  demonstra- 
tion and  the  blodKade  of  the  Greek  ports. 
Once  more  the  Eastern  Question  comes  to 
the  front,  owing  to  a  sudden  revolution 
in  Bulgaria  in  the  Bussian  interest  and  the 
deposition  of  Prince  Alexander,  followed 
by  a  counter  revolution  and  the  trium- 
phant return  of  the  Prince,  the  consequences 
of  which  events  are  still  in  the  womb  of 
the  future. 

The  year  has  also  witnessed  tbe  annexa- 
tion of  Upper  Burmah  to  our  Indian 
Empire,  an  operation  performed  with 
marvellous  facihty,  but  which  has  left  on 
our  hands  many  administrative  di£^culties, 
and  a^  tiresome,  desultory  warfare  with 
armed  insurgent  bands.  In  Egypt  matters 
remain  in  statu  quo,  but  our  troops  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  terrible  heat  of 
the  desert. 

Neither  in  science  nor  art  has  the  year 
been  marked  by  any  extraordinary  advance^ 
although  fruitful  enough  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  earnest  and  skilful  workers. 

In  literature  authors  have  been  busy  and 
successful  without  producing  any  epoch- 
making  work.  Among  novelists  Mr.  James 
Payn  has  given  us  ''The  Heir  of  the 
Ages,"  and  Mr«  Charles  Gibbon  and  Mr. 
Christie  Murray  have  been  busy,  while 
Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  ha^  produced  a  powerful 
story  in  *'A  Stem  Chase."  The  bovs  of 
the  period  have  been  fortunate  in  adding 
to  their  libraries  the  capital  romance  of 
"  King  Solomon's  Mines,*^  as  well  as  Mr. 
B.  S.  Stevenson's  story  of  ^  Kidnapped/' 
both  of  which  have  found  many  rwtdeis 
among  children  of  a  larger  growth.  In 
poetry  the  veteran  Lord  Tennyson  has 
shown  in  ^  Tiresias  "  that  time  has  not  ex- 
tinguished his  former  £re ;  and  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  have  each 
contributed  a  graceful  volume  of  poems. 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  given  us  only  a  Tolume 
of  miscellaneous  essays  in  prose* 

Then  we  have  a  second  series  of  the 
<'  GreviUe  Memoin^"  interesting  to  the  future 
historian  of  the  Victorian  era.     There  is 
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stroDg  and  affecting  intereat,  too,  in  Sir 
Heniy  Gordon's  memoirs  of  his  brother, 
General  C.  G.  GordoiL 

The  catalogue  of  rojal  authors  has  also 
been  further  enlarged  by  tiie  publication 
of  the  "  Cruise  of  the  Bacchante/'  describ- 
ing the  three  years,  Toyaging  and  adventures 
of  our  two  young  princes,  with  full  accounts 
of  the  regions  they  visited — ^the  West 
Lidies,  the  Falkland  Isles,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  Japan,  China,  Egypt,  Palestine 
— ^forming  a  complete  hand-book  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  world. 

The  year  1886,  according  to  the  predic- 
tion of  a  French  savant^  was  to  be  marked 
by  severe  cosmic  disturbances,  and  the 
result  has  verified  the  forecast.  Besides 
many  earthquake  shocks  in  parts  of  the 
earth  usually  f^e  from  them,  as  well  as 
violent  eruptions  from  known  volcanic 
centres,  we  have  accounts  of  a  terrible 
volcanic  outbreak  in  New  Zealand,  in 
which  many  lives  were  destroyed,  and  a 
scene  of  unparalleled  natural  beauty  laid 
waste.  A  disastrous  earthquake  has  re- 
cently desolated  some  parts  of  Greece,  and 
on  tile  last  night  of  August  an  earth- 
quake shock  in  America  wrecked  the  fine 
city  of  Charleston  and  created  general 
alarm  in  the  Southern  States, 

Among  philanthropic  movements  we 
have  to  record  the  establishment  of  a 
worthy  memorial  to  the  late  Creueral 
Gordon  in  a  Boys'  Home,  with  temporary 
quarters  at  Fort  Wallington,  on  the 
heights  near  Portsmouth,  but  which  ulti- 
mately will  be  estl^blished  at  Aldershot, 
and  will  thus  form  the  nucleus  of  some- 
thing Hke  a  soldier's  orphanage  under  the 
direct  care  and  charge,  as  it  were,  of  the 
British  Army.  "He  country  owes  a  debt 
to  Gordon,  which  the  hero  himself  would 
desire  to  be  paid  to  poor  and  homeless 
bbys,  such  as  he  himself  worked  for,  and 
with  the  revered  name  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, every  soldier's  friend,  as  one  of  the 
suppori^ers  of  the  proposed  instituticm,  and 
the  active  aid  of  at  least  two  generations  of 
the  Royal  Family,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
fn^d8  will  be  found  worthy  both  of  Gordon 
and  the  mighty  Empire  in  whose  service  he 
laid  down  his  Hfe. 

The  Dramatic  Year  has  felt  the  influence 
of  the  general  depression.  New  plays  by 
authors  new  and  old  have  appeared  and  disap- 
peared, revivals  have  been  numerous,  thou^ 
not  brilliantly  successfuL  A  few  genuine 
successes  have  been  secured,  but  even  these 
have  lacked  the  furore  of  more  prosperous 
days. 


An  adaptation  of  the  first  part  of 
Goethe's  tragedy  of  Faust,  by  W.  G. 
WDls,  has  held  the  boards  of  the  Lyceom 
with  general  appnoval  ever  since  the  dark 
dull  days  before  Ohristmas,  thanks  to  the 
striking  impersonation  of  Mephistophelei 
by  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  and  the  sympathrtie 
rendering  of  Margaret  by  Miss  'EHea  Tetiy. 

Then  we  have  had  two  new  plays  at  the 
Princess's:  one.  The  Lord  Hany,  on  the 
familiar  melodramatic  lines ;  and  the  othei^ 
Clito,  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and  Mr.  BidiD^ 
Grundy,  of  classic  and  tragic  type.  We 
have  again  melodrama  and  highly  popokr 
melodrama  at  the  Adelphi,  in  Harfooor 
Lights,  the  dramatic  vigoult  of  which  is 
aided  by  an  ezcellait  mise-en-ee^ne.  The 
excellent  comedy  company  of  the  St. 
James's  Theatre  have  hardly  been  so  fofis- 
nate  as  usual,  the  adaptations  from  1h» 
French  of  Mayfair  and  Antoinette  Bigaud 
having  failed  to  take  hold  of  the  puUi^ 
although  The  Wife's  Sacrifice,  on  the  same 
Hues,  has  proved  fairly  attractive.  Little 
Jack  Shepherd  at  the  Gkuety,  with  Misi 
Nellie  Farren  in  the  title  r61e,  delighted  tiie 
lovers  of  burlesque ;  and  subsequently  the 
Dixey  troupe  at  the  same  theatre  gave  ns  a 
sample  of  the  best  American  talent  in  Uie 
same  line.  The  Pickpocket  has  replaced  Hie 
comic  Private  Secretary  at  the  Globe,  aad 
has  succeeded  in  extracting  the  ccnns  of 
eager  playgoers  to  the  very  end  of  the 
season.  Those  who  waited  for  Mias  Minak 
Palmer  at  the  Strand  were  charmed  wi& 
her  reappearance  in  My  Sweetheart,  sad 
preferred  her  in  that  character  to  anjothet 
The  Haymarket,  after  Dark  Days,  aecmed 
a  taking  piece  in  Jim  the  Penman,  and  the 
Court  followed  up  the  humorous  vagaries  o£ 
The  Magistrate  with  the  equally  laughter 
moving  Schoolmistress. 

One  of  the  beet-earned  scores  of  the  yen 
has  been  Mr.  Bobert  Buchanan'a,  with 
Sophia,  at  the  Vaudeville,  an  exoelkot 
adaptation  of  the  inimitable  **  Tom  Jones," 
with  its  naughtinesses  judiciously  pnmed 
away. 

Old  Drury,  with  its  recent  spectalitj  kt 
spectacular  melodrama,  has  proepeied  u 
usual  with  Human  Nature,  and  A  Son  of 
Luck  promises  to  justify  its  title.  Tina 
we  have  had  mating  without  ntonbep;  i 
fiying  visit  from  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Jane 
Hading ;  plays  k  la  GrecqiM  and  jtejs  pei- 
tOraL  Dramatic  students  have  ahiown  nptB 
the  trestles,  and  givto  us  gHmpeea  of  ^ 
talent  of  the  future.  Altogeth^  Uie  jm 
has  been  stirring  enough,  if  ihe  lesadmnaif 
individual  pn^t  has  been  but  smalL 
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THE  CODQNIAL  BXHIBIIION. 
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THE   COLOMAL  EXHIBITIOir. 


The  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  ter-, 
minatea  worthily  a  series  of  annual  exhibi- 
tionS)  which  have  done  mnoh  to  entertain 
andy  let  us  hope,  to  instruct  the  poople  of 
these  countries.  The  ''  Fisheries  "  chimed 
^m  the  novelty  of  the  scheme,  and  from 
the  breezy  flavour  of  many  of  the  exhibitS| 
as  well  as  the  interest  excited  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fishing  population  from  all 
parts.  The '*Healtheries"  was  fuUol  interest 
to  householders  of  every  degree.  The 
''Inventions" — people  did  not  take  kindly  to 
calling  the  exhibition  the  Inventories— 
from  the  nature  of  things,  was  of  heavier 
calibre,  and  not  so  generally  understanded  of 
the  people.  And  die  Colonial  Exhibitton 
has  proved,  perhaps,  the  brighteat  and 
most  attractive  of  all  No  other  realm 
could  venture  into  competition  with  such  a 
show,  or  bring  tpgether  under  one  national 
flag  such  varied,  products  of  every  climet — 
the  mineral  wealth,  the  riches  alike  of 
tropical  and  temperate  vsgetationy  the  re- 
presentatives, in  every  siuEide  of  human 
colouring,  of  the  subjects  of  one  great 
Empizeir 

Tha  blight  and  varied  contents  of  the 
diflerent  courts  have  had  the  advantage 
of  not  being  above  the  heads  of  people  in 
general  The  Indian  jungle;  the  Ceylon 
tusker  looking  out  from  his  lair]  the  mines 
of  gold  and  diamonds,  and  their  glittering 
and  precious  products ;  the  rich  carvings  oi 
the  East;  the  oetric^i  feathers  of  South 
Africa ;  the  stn^ige  fauna  of  New  Zealand ; 
the  quill  and  bead  work  of  the  red  men  of 
Canada ;  the  Indian  Palace,  with  its  native 
workshops  and  dignified  hall  of  audience; 
all  the  flavour  ci  aromatic  woods  and  rich 
spioes;  these  things  will  be  long  talked 
about  in  English  bomeaall  over  the  world, 
and  as  well  among  the  straw  kraals  of  the 
Cafires,  as  in  the  Indian  bungalow,  or  the 
Australian  settler's  hut  Nothing  so  brilliant 
and  enchanting  has  ever  been  seen  as  the 
illumination  of  the  buildings  and  gardens  at 
night — the  lines  of  brilliantlight^  themyriads 
of  glowing  lamps  among  the  trees ;  the  flood 


of  brilliance  from  every  flower-bed  and 
cluster  of  plants;  and  then  the  flashing 
forth  of  the  fountains  under  the  pure  white 
rays  of  the  electric  light;  all  this  with  the 
movement  of  the  crowd,  the  eager  murmur 
of  thousands  of  voices^  with  the  strains  of 
music  floating  over  all  Here  was  a  scene 
which  no  other  age  or  era  could  have 
produced  except  thp  one  which  has  tamed 
the  lightning  flash,  and  made  the  great 
forces  of  nature  run  easily  in  harness. 

The  number  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition  has  quite  equalled 
expectation^  and  their  reception  among  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  in  the  various 
places  they  have  visited,  has  been  extremely 
cordial  axid  enthusiastic  Everywhere  oup 
visitors  have  been  feted  and  made  much  of, 
and  we  may  hope  that  all  this  interchange 
of  courtesies  will  strengthen  the  bonds 
between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies,  and  prepare  the  way  for  that 
general  federation  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
the  possibility  of  which  is  one  of  the  great 
questions  for  the  future  to  solve. 

Th^  first  thing  that  must  have  struck  the 
casual  visitor  who  entered  the  great  Indiaa 
gallery,  was  his  comparative  ignorance  of 
the  enormous  Empire  here  represented,  with 
its  principalities,  states,  cities,  and  towns^ 
of  many  of  which  the  very  names  are 
strange  and  unfamiliar.  The  Maharajah  of 
Jeypore  may  be  a  ve^y  great  potentate,  as 
his  title  implies,  but  how  many  of  us  have 
ever  heard  of  the  ruler  and  his  dominions  t 
But  the  Maharajah  contributes  a  massive 
and  handsome  wooden  gateway  under  which 
people  entered  the  gaUery*  An  analogous 
contribution  on  our  part  would  be  to  send 
the  Marble  Arch  to  a  Calcutta  Exhibition ; 
it  would  task  all  our  resources  to  effect  it, 
and  yet  here  is  an  Indian  Prince,  utterly 
unknown  to  us  before,  one  among  many 
Maharajahs  who  own  the  supreme  raj  of  the 
English  Crown,  and  he  sends  us  his  gateway 
with  the  utmost  nonchalance. 

And  when  we  come  to  Rajputana  we  are 
almost  equally  at  sea.    We  may  know  some- 
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UuDg  about  the  Bajput  States  in  a  general 
wajy  but  we  were  certainly  not  prepaSred  for 
all  this  wealth  of  canred  screens,  brown 
Shesham  wood  inlaid  with  irory,  reminding 
us  of  the  glories  of  Solomon.  And  there 
are  contributions  from  ancient  cities,  which 
must  have  their  artists  taid  aitisans,  their 
workers  in  gold  and  sillrer,  th^ir  ancient 
models  and  archaic  ways  of  doing  things. 
All  this  is  a  record  of  an  ancient  civilisation 
that  is  quite  strange  and  unfamiliar. 
.  But  in  Bombay  we  are  on  more  solid 
ground,  within  the  empire  of  railways  and 
factories,  where  we  may  almost  expect  com- 
petition with  Birmingham  and  Manchester. 
In  Bengal,  however,  we  are  once  more  in 
the  land  of  mystery  and  enchantment — ^the 
realm  of  the  Great  Moguls,  of  the  peacock 
throne,  of  shawls  and  carpets,  and  savoury- 
smelling  woods,  of  carved  temples  and 
mosques,  of  delicate  lace- work,  of  muslins 
that  rival  the  spider's  web  in  delicacy.  Per^ 
haps  we  are  in  the  North-west  Provinces  now, 
for  Indian,  topography  is  intricate,  and  trellis- 
work  from  the  Taj  and  arches  fh>m  Agra 
Fort  seem  to  belong  to  that  locality,  ^d 
the  Baroda  Pigeon-house.  Who  can  f  oi^t  the 
Pigeon-house  that  was  surely  meant  for 
Venus's  doves  1  Everywhere  again  screens, 
hangings,  silver  and  lacquer  work,  pottery, 
inlaid  arms  and  armour;  and  with  these 
the  veritable  product  of  the  looms  of  Cash- 
mere, the  fabrics  woven  from  the  hair  of  its 
beautiful  goats,  the  shawls  of  royal  texture, 
and  fabrics  the  product  of  years  of  toil. 

Madras,  too,  sends  its  metal-work  and 
carvings,  and  Mysore  its  inlaid  furniture 
and  jewels.  And  ctmning  must  be  the  metal 
workers  of  Hyderabad,  inlayers  in  gold  and 
silver  and  copper. 

The  models,  too,  were  full  of  interest, 
where  we  saw  that  village  life  which  is  the 
one  abiding  element  in  Indian  history,  and 
the  figures  of  the  various  races  who  pursue 
their  various  ways  of  existence  in  peace  and 
security  under  the  British  raj — a  strong  re- 
minder of  the  mighty  trust  we  hold  for 
helpless  humanity. 

Ceylon,  too,  has  its  own  peculiar  charac- 
ter, with  its  Buddhist  temples,  its  pearls,  its 
cats'- eyes  and  barbaric  gems. 

But,  in  all  these  Eastern  lands,  we  are 
in  presence  of  a  civilisati  Ai  that  has  reached 


its  acme  long  ago,  and  in  which  decadence 
is  more  or  less  strongly  marked. 

Quite  different  from  the  spicy  Indian  at- 
mosphere is  the  vigorous  breeze  that  meeti 
us  in  the  parts  (^voted  to  the  yoathfol 
settlements  that  are  making  such  gk&t 
strides  in  wealth  and  peculation. 

Here  is  Australia  makaig  its  marveUom 
advance,  with  trophies  of  gold  ingots,  with 
wools  and  sugars  and  timber,  with  fraiti 
and  wines,  wiUi  specimens  of  its  wealth  in 
minerals  and  precious  stones.  On  one  side 
of  a  sereen  we  may  find  the  fignore  of  stjpi. 
cal  Indian  artisan,  executing  the  meet  M- 
cate  and  artistic  design  for  a  handful  of  rb 
and  a  few  copper  coins,  while  on  the  other 
we  have  the  rough-and-ready  miner  iri^ 
pick  and  shovel,  whose  weekly  wage  woaki 
keep  the  other  for  a  year.  And  again,  m 
are  reminded  that  the  rough-and-r«uilj  lift 
is  supplemented  by  all  the  resources  of  dri- 
lisation,  that  large  cities  are  springing  up 
well  organised  aud  arranged,  that  we  hate 
Yictorian  artists,  Australian  authors,  editon, 
journalists,  with  new  Londons  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  as  overcrowded  as  cor 
own. 

There  is  a  prevalent  impression  that  Kew 
Zealand  occupies  the  same  relative  poetdon 
to  Australia  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Hinp- 
shire,  accessible  by  a  steam  ferry  or  aooe- 
thing  of  the  kind ;  and  it  is  difi&cult  torafise 
that  twelve  hundred  miles  of  sea  divide  tk 
two  lands.  But  what  a  delightful  eoimtiy 
it  must  be  if  there  is  any  faith  to  he  pimied 
on  panoramic  views,  this  archipelago  d 
beautiful  islands,  with  its  fine  race  of  ah- 
origines,  and  its  varied  products,  witii  its  i 
lovely  green  pastures  that  recall  tiiemother  | 
landl 

There  is  Canada,  too,  witii  its  healthr 
frosts  and  snows,  its  sleighs  and  toboggini 
its  moose  and  beaver,  its  furs  and  ddss 
with  its  sunny  side  to  the  Pacific,  where 
bounteous  plains  are  smifing  With  fniitfvi 
harvests.  And  from  the  Sed  !»&&▼« 
pass  to  the  Chinaman,  and  frott  ^ 
Chinaman  to  the  Dyak  of  Borneo,  oi 
80  among  the  numerous  settlements  sol- 
tered  here  lind  there  and  everyndiere,  ttf^ 
ing  samples,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  loasA 
woiid,  which  Britannia  has  collected  n 
one  basket,  and  offers  to  her  ehildro. 
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As  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes, 
provision  of  the  Yearly  Calendar  in  France 
is  chiefly  monopolised  by  the  facteur  or 
letter-carrier.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  this  official  usually  presents  himself — 
the  rural  functionary  anyhow — in  his  new 
blue  blouse,  his  shining  kepi,  and  polished 
leather  belt,  with  a  bundle  of  documents 
under  his  arm.  It  is  the  breakfast  hour 
probably ;  the  facteur  is  introduced  to  the 
family  party.  He  has  a  petit  cadeau,  a 
little  present  for  monsieur  and  madame,  and 
he  produces  a  smartly-mounted  card,  which 
contains  the  calendar  of  the  following  year, 
and  attached  to  this  a  map  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  railway  time-bill  of  the  district, 
an  alteration  in  which  from  year  to  year  is 
almost  unknown,  with  a  pr^is  of  the  postal 
regulations,  and  other  information.  He 
partakes  of  coffee  and  its  accompanying 
cognac  in  a  hasty,  business-like  way,  and 
departs  with  profound  salutations,  to  repeat 
the  visit  with  the  rest  of  his  clientele.  It 
would  be  altogether  against  received  notions, 
to  offer  our  facteur  money  for  his  gift.  That 
will  arrange  itself  on  the  Jour  de  I'An, 
when  we  shall  be  expected  to  remember  the 
Almanack,  in  the  little  present  we  shall 
offer  our  postman,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
•complaisance. 

A  story  went  the  round  of  the  French 
papers  a  few  years  ago,  detailing  a  curious 
result  of  possessing  an  almanack  of  the  year 
to  come..  A  rich  and  elderly  gentleman 
with  no  direct  heirs  was  lying  on  his  death- 
bed one  December  day.  His  anxious  and 
affectionate  housekeeper,  after  long  persua- 
sion, had  induced  him  to  make  a  wUl  in  her 
favour  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nephews  and 
nieces.  The  will  was  being  signed  and 
•executed  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
date.  The  anxious  housekeeper  snatched 
up  the  almanack ;  yes,  it  was  the  16th 
December.  The  date  was  inserted.  The 
testator  soon  afterwards  expired,  and  all 
seemed  oouleur  de  rose  for  the  happy 
woman;  and  then  in  settling  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  succession,  it  was  found  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  died  on  the  15th  of 
December,  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
will     The    unfortunate  housekeeper  had 


snatched  up  the  calendar  for  the  following 
year  which  had  just  been  left  by  the  facteur; 
and,  as  this  error  invalidated  the  will,  the 
poor  woman  had  only  the  sneers  of  the 
exultant  heirs  for  her  pains,  while  these 
had  reason  to  bless  the  diligence  of  the 
letter-carrier. 

There  are,  however,  a  good  many  local 
almanacks  on  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
payaans  and  cultivators,  who  are  mostly  of 
a  conservative  type,  and  who  like  to  be 
reminded  of  the  ecclesiastical  f^tes  and 
fasts  of  the  daily  services,  and  of  the  various 
epochs  of  the  agricultural  year.  These,  in 
their  yellow  covers,  and  with  their  coarse 
paper  and  indifferent  typography,  are 
usually  sold  at  the  rate  of  half  a  franc 
each,  or  "dix  sous,"  as  the  paysan  prefers  to 
reckon.  These  too,  mostly  contain  an  assort- 
ment of  short  stories,  smted  to  the  provincial 
taste,  well  pointed  generally,  and  seasoned 
with  Gallic  salt.  Here,  too,  we  shall  find  a 
list  of  the  official  hierarchy  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  its  judicial  establishment,  from 
the  Juge  de  Paix  of  the  canton,  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  chief 
town  of  the  Department 

Soldiers'  almanacks  are  not  wanting  with 
information  as  to  the  terms  of  service ;  the 
regulations  as  to  the  conscription  and  the 
voluntariat ;  and  with  maxims  for  the  gui- 
dance of  the  conscript  in  his  temporary  career. 

Then  there  are  almanacks  in  French, 
which  are  not  strictly  French  almanacks, 
such  as  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  an  annual 
presumably  for  the  perusal  of  Kings  and 
Princes,  and  others  of  the  Blood  Royal,  al- 
though it  includes  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information,  even  as  to  Bepublics  and  their 
rulers. 

But  in  a  general  way  the  French  do  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about  the  calendar, 
or  even  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  the 
facteur's  handy  ^gud  supplies  all  require- 
ments, with  the  addition  of  a  date  box. 
This  last,  by  the  way,  is  used  universally ; 
in  private  houses  and  shops,  as  well  as  in 
offices  and  places  of  business.  And  the 
methodic  natiure  of  the  people  is  shown  by 
the  regularity  with  which  these  are  kept  up 
to  date. 
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CALENDAR   FOR   1887. 
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Ciroumciaion. 

2ad  Sunday  after  ChnBtmat. 

DoogUs  Jerrold  bom,  1808. 

iBarttiqaake  thook.  8oath  Devon,  1886. 

Dividends  dae  at  the  Bank. 

Bpiphanv.    Twelfth  Day. 

Boben  Nicoll,  poet,  bom,  1814. 

Prince  Albert  victor  bom,  1861. 

let  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Plough  Monday. 

Matiiy  at  Carthagena,  1886. 

Meeting  of  New  Hoose  of  Commons,  1866. 

Murder  of  Prench  Prefect,  1886. 

8t.  Hilary. 

Louise  Michel  released,  1886. 

2nd  Sunday  after  Bfiiphany. 

8t.  Anthony. 

German  Empire  proclaimed,  1871. 

Ohess  Championship  contest,  N.  York,  1868L 

St.  Pabian  and  St.  Sebastian. 

St.  Agnes. 

Lord  Byron  bom,  1788. 

Srd  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

C.  J.  Pox  bom,  1740, 

Conv.  of  St.  Paul.    Robert  Bums  bom,  1750. 

Thos.  N.  Talfonrd  bom,  1795. 

Conservative  Cabinet  resigned  oflioe,  1886. 

General  Gordon  bora,  1833. 

Pirst  Reformed  Parliament  met,  1833. 

4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Ben  Jonsun  born,  1574. 


Mock's  Chavoes. 

Pint  Quarter    ••  ..  2nd. 

Full  Moon         9th. 

Last  Quarter 16th. 

New  Moon         24th. 


FBBBUABY. 


George  Cruikshank  died.  1878. 

PuriL  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  born,  1630. 

Geo.  Lillo,  dramatist,  bom,  1703. 

St.  Agatha. 

Septuao^esima  Sunday. 

Charles  Diekens  bom,  1812. 

Sam  Butler  jpoet,  bom,  1612. 

Sir  Evelyn  wood  bom,  1838. 

Henrv  H.  Milman  bom,  1791. 

Bu  Gilbert  of  Sempringham. 

Charles  Darwin  bom,  1839. 

Sexagesima  Sunday. 

St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Jeremy  Bentham  bom,  1746. 

Accident  at  Liverpool  Exhib.  Building,  1896. 

Battle  of  Meeanee,  1843. 

SL  Simeon. 

N.  Cop^nicus  bom,  1473. 

Quinquagesima  Sunday.    Shrove  Bonday. 

Cardinal  Newman  bom,  1801. 

Shrove  Tuesday. 

Ash  Wednesday. 

St.  Mathias,  AposUe  and  Mar^. 

Peace  Conference,  1888. 

Treaty  of  VenaiUes,  1871. 

Quadragesima  Sunday.    1st  Sund.  in  Lent 

Tichborne  Verdict,  1874. 


Moov's  Chavoks. 

First  Quarter let. 

Full  Moon  8tfa. 

lAst  Quarter 15tb. 

New  Moon         22nd. 


1 

T 

2 

W 

3 

Th 

4 

P 

5 

8 

6 
7 

i 

8 

T 

9 

W 

10 

Th 

U 

P 

12 

8 

13 
14 

§ 

15 

T 

16 

W 

17 

Th 

IS 

P 

19 

8 

20 

^ 

21 

Ji 

22 

T 

23 

W 

24 

Th 

28 

P 

26 

6 

27 

» 

28 

U 

MARCH. 


T 
W 
Th 
P 

8 

T 


9    I    W 
-    '    Th 
F 
8 

t 

T 
W 
Th 
P 
8 

T 
W 
Th 


8 

M 

T 
W 
Th 


St.  David's  Day.  U 

St.  Chad.  f 

Thomas  Otway  bom,  1661.  i 

Queen  held  Drawing  Boom  in  penon,  ISK  1 

Tramway  Strike,  New  York,  1881  |j 

2nd  Sunday  in  Lent.  y 

St  Perpetua.  D 

William  Cobbett  bom,  1762.  ] 

William  Btty  bom,  1787. 

Prince  of  wales  married,  1863. 

Railway  Strike,  America,  188dL 

St  Gregory. 

3rd  Sunday  in  Lent 

Humbert  King  of  Italy,  bom,  1814 

George  Dyer,  poet  bom,  1755. 

fikadng  in  the  Parks,  1886. 

St  Patrick's  Day. 

Princess  Louise  bom,  184& 

6t  Josmfa, 

4th  Sunday  in  Lent 

Robert  Bruce  bom,  1274. 

Emperor  of  Germany  bom,  1797. 

Richard  A  Proctor  bom,  1837. 

St  Benedict 

Annunciation.    Lady  Day. 

Duke  of  Cambridge  bom,  1819. 

Passion  Sunday. 

War  with  Russia,  1854 

Marshal  Soult  bom.  1769. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  1282. 

End  of  Ameriean  Railway  Strike,  1861 


Moov's  Chavobs. 

First  Quarter 3rd. 

Full  Moon         9th. 

Last  Quarter ItKb. 

NewMoon        24th. 


APBIL. 


1 

P 

2 

8 

8 

4 

i 

5 

T 

6 

W 

7 

Th 

8 

P 

9 

8 

10 
11 

§ 

12 

T 

13 

W 

14 

Th 

15 

P 

16 

B 

17 

» 

18 

M 

19 

T 

20 

W 

21 

Th 

22 

P 

23 

8 

24 

^ 

25 

M 

26 

T 

27 

W 

28 

Th 

29 

P 

80 

8 

William  Hanr«y  bom,  1578. 

Miners'  Strike,  Belgium,  1886. 

Palm  Sundi^. 

St  Ambrose. 

Dividends  due  at  the  Bank. 

James  MiU  (hist),  bom,  1773. 

WiUiam  Wordsworth,  poet,  bora,  1771 

Good  Friday. 

Holy  Satarday. 

Easter  Sund^. 

BankUoUda/.    Baeto' Monday. 

Kaster  Toesoay. 

St  Hermenegud. 

Princess  Beatrice  bora,  1857. 

First  Prince  of  Walea  bom,  Ittl       ^ 

Irish  Land  Purchase  BID  introdnaid,  IM 

Low  Sunday. 

George  Henry  Lewis  bom,  1819. 

Prfanroee  Day. 

Grecian  Army  ooncen.  in  Thensly,  Iw. 

Charlotte  Bronte  bom,  1816. 

Royal  Sool^  founded,  166S.  ,^ 

St  George's  Dtij.    Shakespesrs  boni,  mt- 

2nd  Sunday  aflsr  Easter. 

St  Mark,  BvangeUst 

David  Hume  born,  1711. 

Edward  Gibbon  bom,  1737. 

Charles  Cotton,  poet,  bom,  1681 

Grecian  War  lunister  resigns,  1861 

Jamet  Montgomery,  post»  disd,  16M. 


Moov's  CnAvesfl. 


First  Ooarter 
Full  Moon 
LastQnaiter 
New  Moon 
First  Quarter 


1st 
Sib. 

IHB. 


2== 


:& 


Cbarlw  Dtokeoi.] 


CALENDAR 
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MAT. 


1 

2 

§ 

^ 

T 

4 

W 

.'5 

Th 

6 

P 

7 

S 

8 

» 

9 

H 

10 

T 

11 

W 

12 

Th 

13 

P 

U 

S 

16 

» 

16 

M 

17 

T 

18 

W 

19 

Th 

20 

P 

21 

S 

22 

» 

23 

M 

24 

T 

25 

W 

26 

Th 

27 

P 

28 

B 

29 

» 

30 

M 

31 

T 

3rd  SandAv  after  Buter. 

Barl  of  BedesdAle  died,  1886. 

Invention  of  the  Cross. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  bom,  1760. 

Empress  Boffenle  bom,  1826. 

Bdinbnrffh  Rhibitlon  opened,  1886. 

Poreign  Ministers  left  Athens,  1896, 

4th.  Sunday  after  Baster. 

Blockade  of  Grecian  Ports,  1886. 

Indian  Mutiny  began,  1857. 

Charles  Macluin  bom,  1690. 

Queen  in  Uverpool,  1886. 

St  Walburga. 

Bobert  Ovren,  philanthropist,  bom,  1771. 

Rogation.    5th  Sunday  after  Easter. 

BonmeUa  in  agitated  state,  1886. 

Lord  Pamborough  died,  1886. 

Mr.  John  Cheet!iam  died,  1886. 

Ascension  Day.    Holy  Thursday. 

John  Stuart  MHI  bom,  1806. 

Braption  of  Mount  Etna,  1886. 

Pirst  Sunday  after  Ascension. 

Opening  of  Berlin  An  Exhibition,  1886. 

Queen  victoria  bom,  1819. 

Princess  Helena  born,  1846. 

St.  Augustine. 

Venenuble  Bede. 

Thomas  Moore  bom,  1786. 

Whit  Sunday. 

Bank  Holiday.    Whit  Monda 

OroMser  Kur/Urtt  sunk,  1878. 


Moov's  CiLuroxs 

Pun  Moon         7th, 

Last  Quarter 14th. 

New  Moon         . .  '     . .        . .  22nd. 

First  Quarter 30th. 


JUNB. 


1 

W 

Prince  Napoleon  kUled,  1879. 

2 

Th 

Herr  Most  convicted,  New  York,  1«86. 

3 

P 

Bobert  Tannabill  bora,  1774. 

4 

!     S 

Lord  Wolseley  bom,  1833. 

6 

<i^ 

Trinity  Sunday. 

« 

M 

Minting  won  Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1886. 
St.  Philip  and  SL  James. 
John  B.  MiUais  bom,  1829. 
Charles  Dickens  died,  1870. 

7 

T 

8 

W 

9 

Th 

10 

P 

11 
12 

B 

» 

St.  Bamabas,  Apo^e  and  Martyr. 
1st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Thomas  Amold,  D.D.,  bom,  1795. 

13 

M 

14 

T 

Bdward  Black  Prince,  bom,  1330. 

15 

W 

16 

Th 

17 

P 

John  Wesley  bom,  1703. 

18 

S 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815. 

19 

» 

2nd  Sun.  after  Trin.    C.  H.  Spnrgeon,  bom. 

20 

M 

Accewion  of  Queen  Victoria.              £1834. 

21 

T 

Longest  Day. 

22 

^W 

SLAlban. 

23 

Th 

St.  Etheldreda. 

24 

P 

Bt  John  Baptist. 

25 

S 

John  Home  Tooke  bora,  1736. 

26 
27 

§ 

8rd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Protest  of  Comte  de  Park  published,  1886. 

28 

T 

Peter  Paul  Rubens  bom,  1577. 

29 

W 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

30 

Th 

Earl  of  Argyll  beheaded,  1686. 

JULY. 


P 

S 

i 

T 

W 

Th 

P 

S 

» 

M 

T 

W 

Th 

P 

B 

i 

T 

SO 

W 

tl 

Th 

22 

P 

23 

B 

M 

» 

26 

M 

26 

T 

27 

W 

88 

Th 

29 

P 

80 

B 

31 

9 

Battle  of  the  Boyne,  1090. 
Visitation  of  Blessed  Vlrg'm  Mary. 
4th  Sunday  after  Trini^. 
Declaration  of  American  Independ.,  1776. 
Sarah  Siddons  bom,  1755. 
Battle  of  Sedgmoor,  1685. 
John  Britton,  antiquary,  bom,  1771. 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelly  drowned,  1828. 
Henry  Hallam  bom,  1777. 
5th  Sunday  after  Txinity. 
William  B.  Porster  bom,  1818. 
Josi^  Wedgwood  bora,  1730. 
Berlin  Treaty  signed,  1878. 
Battle  of  Asohaflenburg.  1866. 
St  Swithin.    Cardinal  Manuing  bom,  1806. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bom,  1723. 
6th  Bundle  after  Trinity. 
Declaration  of  Papal  Infallibility,  1870. 
John  Martin,  painter,  bom,  1789. 
John  Stirling,  essayist,  bom,  1806. 
iwPrtor" 


M»w»iipw  *:  iiOT  bom,  1664. 

Ouiseppe  Garibaldi  bom,  1807. 

Marquis  nf  Hartington  bom,  1838. 

7th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Bt  James,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

fit.  Anne. 

Thomas  Campbell  bom,  1777. 

Robespierre  guillotined,  1794. 

St.  Martha. 

fismuel  Rogers  bom,  1763. 

8th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


Moov's  Chavoei. 

Pun  Moon         ..  ..  5th. 

Last  Quarter 13th. 

New  Moon         20th. 

FixBtQuaHer 27th. 


ATTQUST. 


Moov'i  Chavgbs. 

PnllMoon  6th. 

Last  Quarter 13th. 

New  Moon         21st. 

Pirst  Quarter 28th. 


M  Bank  Holiday.    Lammas  Day. 

T  Battle  of  Blenheim,  1704. 

W  Columbus  sailed,  Pirst  Voyage,  1492. 

Th  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  bora.  1792. 

P  Pestival  at  Heidelburg,  1886. 

S  Dan.  O'Connell  bom,  1775.  D.  of  Edinburgh 

a  9th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  [bom,  1844. 

M  Canning  died,  1827. 

T  John  D^den  bom,  1631. 

W  G.  J.  Gdshen  bom,  1831. 

Th  Dog  Days  end. 

P  Robert  Southey  bom,  1774. 

R  Old  Lammas  Dsy. 

^  10th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

M  Assumption.    Sir  Walter  Scott  bom,  1771. 

T  Battle  of  Grayelotte,  1870. 

W  Prederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  died  1786. 

Th  John  Bail  Russell  bom,  1792. 

P  StrasbuTg  bombarded,  1870. 

8  Robert  Herrick  bom,  1691. 

^  11th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

M  Dr.  Pnsey  bom,  1800. 

T  Albert  Bridge,  Chelsea,  opened,  1873. 

w  St.  Bartholomew,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

Th  Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal,  opened,  1860. 

P  Prince  Albert  bom,  1819. 

S  leading  of  Julius  CaBsar,  n.c.  66. 

§12th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
John  Locke  bom,  1632. 

T  Strasburg  Library  destroyed,  1670. 

W  Thomas  Miller,  novelist,  bom,  1808. 

Moov'ti  Ckavobs. 

FoUMoon  «•*••»  8rd.r 

Lsst  Quarter  »•        ..        •,  11th. 

New  Moon  ••        ..        —  19th. 

First  Quarter  ...•«•  26th.  ^ 
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ALL  THE  YEAE  BOUND  ALMANACK,  1887. 


SBPTBMBBB. 


Th 
P 

Lady  Blwsiiiftoii  born,  1789. 
John  HowaJrd  bom,  1716. 

8 

PHneta  Alice  disaster,  1878. 

S 

Robert  Fsrgnsson,  poet,  bom,  1760. 
H.M.8.  Oantain  lost,  1870. 
Ck>mte  de  Bnffon  bom,  1707. 

X 
T 

W 

Th 

r 

Winiam  Robertson,  historian,  born,  1721. 
Bauie  of  Flodden  Field,  1(^18. 

s 

Manffo  Park  bom,  1771. 

» 

lith  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Sir  Wm.  Dugdale  bom,  1606. 

M 

T 

Outbreak  of  Cholera,  Italy,  1885. 

W 

Holy  Cross. 

Th 
P 

SLBdithof^Wnohester.                      [1830. 

8 

St.  Lambert. 

§ 

16th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

10 

Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  bom,  1778. 

90 

T 

Battte  of  the  Alma,  1854. 

21 

W 

St.  Matthew,  Evannlist. 
Strasbunr  Theatre  oumt,  1870 

22 

Th 

23 

F 

Battle  of  Assaye,  1803. 

24 

8 

8t.Busticus. 

25 

S 

leth  Bunday  after  Trinity. 

26 

Lucknow  relieved,  1867. 

27 
28 

T 
W 

St.  Wenoeslans. 

29 

Th 

St  Xiohael  and  AH  Angels.     Nelson  bora. 

80 

F 

St.  Jerome.                                            [176& 

Moos's  Chavobs 

Poll  Moon  ..        i,    r.   ..    2nd. 

Last  Quarter ^ .  IDth. 

New  Moon  ..    *  ..^  17th. 

First  Quarter  ..    24th. 


OCTOBER. 


1 

S 

2 
S 

§ 

4 

T 

6 

W 

6 

Th 

7 

P 

8 

8 

9 

10 

s 

11 

T 

12 

W 

W 

Th 

14 

P 

15 

8 

16 

» 

17 

M 

18 

T 

10 

W 

20 

Th 

21 

P 

22 

8 

28 

» 

24 

M 

25 

T 

26 

W 

27 

Th 

28 

F 

29 

8 

80 

» 

81 

M 

Viscount'BoUiikbirQke  bom,  1678. 

17th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Treaty  of  Limerick,  1601. 

St.  Franoia  of  AastoL. 

Horaoe  Walpol^  bora,  1717. 

St.  Brano. 

Battte  of  Lepanto,  1571.    . 

John  Hoadley,  dramatist,  bora,  1711. 

18th  Snnday  after  Trinity.    . 

Great  blasting  charge  fired.  New  Tork  Har- 

Old  Micbartmas  Day.  [bbhr,  1886. 

Launch  of  Gnat  AMtem,  1857. 

St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Baltic  of  Hastings,  lUOO. 

Allan  Ramsay  born,  1686. 

19th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh  born,  1853. 

St.  Luke,  EYangeUst 

Leigh  Hunt  bom,  1784. 

Christopher  Wren  bom,  1682. 

8.  T.  Coleridge  bom.  1772. 

Marriage  of  Prince  Waldemar,  1886. 

20th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Verdict.  Brighton  Bigamy  Case,  1885 

James  Beattiie,  poet,  bom,  1735. 

Marshal  Yon  MoUke  bom.  1800. 

Earl  Iddesleigh  bom,  1818. 

St  Simon  and  St.  Jnde. 

James  Bqswell  bom,  1740 

21st  Sunday  after  Trinity 

AU  Hallows  Eve. 


Moov's  CEAirasB 

Full  Moon  2nd. 

Last  Quarter lOth. 

New  Moon         16th. 

FirstQuarter 23vd. 

FuUMdon     '  ..        ..  31st. 


NOVBMBBB. 


1 

T 

2 

W 

3 

Th 

4 

F 

5 

8 

A 

» 

7 

M 

R 

r 

0 

w 

10 

Th 

11 

F 

12 

8 

13 

» 

14 

M 

15 

T 

16 

W 

17 

Th 

18 

P 

19 

8 

20 

»   ■ 

21 

M 

22 

T 

23 

W 

24 

Th 

25 

F 

26 

8 

27 
28 

S 

29 

T 

30 

W 

All  Saints. 

All  Souls. 

St  Winefrid. 

Jamas  Montgomecy.  poet,  bom,  177L 

Gunpowder  Jnot,  1005. 

22nd  Sunday  .after  l^rinity. 

Verdict,  Armstrong  Case,  1885. 

John  Milton  died,  17M. 

Prinoe  of  Wales  bom,  1841. 

OUver  QoldsmUhbom,  1738. 

St.  Martih.    Martinmas. 

Bank  Charter  Act  sospended,  1857. 

S8rd  Sunday  after  Trinitv. 

Servian  and  Bnl^rian  War  bef^an,  188S. 

William  Cowper,  poet,  bom,  17S1, 

John  Bright  bom,  1811. 

St.  Husrh. 

David  WUUe  born,  1785. 

St  BlUabeth. 

24th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Grown  Princess  of  Germany  bom,  19iL 

St.  Cecilia. 

Old  Martinmas  Day. 

8t  John  of  the  Cross. 

St.  Catherine.  .' 

William  Cowper  bom,  1731. 

1st  Sunday  in  AdvenL 

King  Alfcmso  of  Spain  bom,  1857. 

Oliver  Goldsmitii  bom,  1728. 

St  Andrew,  Apostie  and  Martyr. 


MOOV'S  CXAVOSS. 

LastQuattsr      8th. 

New  Moon         Utk. 

FirstQuarter     ....        ..  22nd. 

Pull  Moon         ....        ..  90th. 


DBCBMBBB. 


Th 
F 
S 

S 

T 
W 

Th 
F 

•  8 

T 
W 

Th 

F 
8 

§ 

T 


21  I    W 

22  I   Th 

23  I     F 


8 

§ 

T 
W 

Th 

F 
8 


Princess  of  Walaa  bom,  1844. 

Coup  d'Btct,*Paris;  1851. 

Robert  Bloomfield,  poet,  bom,  ITW. 

2nd  Sunday  \n.  Advent 

.Oil'leans  oconpied  by  Qermsos,  1870. , 

St.  Nicholas. 

Allan  Cunningham  bom.  1785. 

Indeeisive  Battie  on  the  Ldre,  1870. 

John  Milton  bom.  1608. 

William  Hogarth  bom,  1697. 

3rd  Sunday  in  Advent 

Surrender  of  Phalsbnrg,  187D. 

William  Dmmmond  horn,  1685. 

Prince  Albert  died,  1861.    Princsis  Abee 

George  Ronmey  bora,  1731        [died,  1878. 

Great  Fire  at  New  York,  1835. 

Death  of  (General  de  Paladines,  1877. 

4th  Sunday  in  Advent. 

J.  W.  Turner,  painter,  died.  1841. 

Louis  Napoleon  proclaimed  Presideat, !» 

8t  Thomas.    Lord  Beaconsfield  honi,  1»- 

Archbishop  Talt  bom,  1811. 

Surrender  of  Ab-del-Kader,  1847. 

W.  M.  Thackeray  died,  1863. 

Christmas  Day. 

Bank  Holiday.    8t  Stephen,  Miriyr. 

St  John,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

Lord  Macanlay  died,  1850. 

W.  E.  Gladstone  bom,  1800. 

John  Philips,  poet,  bora,  1676. 

St  SOvester. 


Moor's  CmxMnu 

LastQnarier 8tb« 

New  Moon         14tb. 

FirstQuarter 2lDd. 

FnllMoon  30th. 


Golden  I^nmber. 
Epact 


I    8ol»rCy«Je 


Dominical  Letlor 


20 
B 


Roman  Indiction       . .      !< 
Jolian  Period  ..       ..    6000 


■'0') 


MAY  S9  1911 


SSlse:; 


0CT3OIS93 


NOV  8  I 


RB4  T899 

fovsdmf 
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